“Yes,  summer  is  surely  over.  And  the 
tall,  thin,  cool  brunette— the  Ideal  sum- 
mer srirl — now  gives  way  to  the  cosey, 
calefacient  blonde.” 


This  is  the  statement  publicly  made 
by  our  esteemed  aud  honored  and 
usually  judicious  friend,  “Talk  of  the 
Day,”  who  front  his  column  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  makes  diurnal  observations 
upon  men  aud  things.  He  pretends  that 
the  wit  and  learning  which  characterize 
that  column  are  contributed  often  by 
others;  but  we  know  him  too  well  to 
I believe  that.  If  he  calls  himself  the 
J Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  or  Old 
Chimes  it  is  just  the  same — there  is  but 
one  of  him.  By  his  own  confession  he 
has  been  out  of  town  lately.  He  sought 
a place  where  sweet  corn  was  abund- 
ant, and  we  hope  he  found  it.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  found  some- 
thing else  deserving  to  be  called  sweet. 
These  philosophical  observations  must 
have  some  basis  of  personal  experience. 
If  the  ideal  summer  girl  is  “the  tall, 
'thin,  cool  brunette,”  as  he  says,  are  we 
not  to  conclude  that  he  has  seen  one 
such  during  his  wanderings?  For  how- 
can  we  reach  the  ideal  without  some 
comparison  of  the  actual? 

The  authority  of  our  friend  the 
Talker — if  we  may  call  him  that — is 
very  great.  And  yet  we  venture  to  dis- 
pute this  assertion  about  the  tall,  thin, 
cool  brunette.  Probably  he  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  brunette  is  al- 
ways tall,  thin  and  cool.  There  is  a 
glowing  type  of  brunette  beauty — the 
beauty  that  is  distinctively  Latin.  So 
nearly  all  the  passionate  heroines  of 
fiction  have  been  dark;  only  now  and 
then  some  one  is  bold  enough  to  give 
us  a sandy-haired  Jane  Eyre.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “cosey,  calefacient 
blonde”  has  again  and  again  been  made 
the  type  of  the  cold-hearted  and 
treacherous.  Lady  Audley’s  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair  must  linger  in  the 
memory  of  every  reader  of  the  moving 
tale  in  which  her  secret  is  revealed. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  take  the  ground 
that  every  Lady  Ai.dley  is  to  be  dis- 
trusted; nor  have  we  any  sympathy 
with  the  theory  that  Lady  Macbeth  was 
not  the  splendid  dark  creature  she  is 
usually  pictured,  but  had  red  hair — 
though  as  she  was  a Scotswoman  this 
might  be  natural  enough.  But  we  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  assumption  of 
Tennyson  to  the  effect  that  "dark  and 
true  and  tender”  are  adjectives  neces- 
sarily to  be  associated.  The  tall,  thin, 
cool  hrunette  may  have  a heart,  or  she 
may  not.  We  simply  do  not  believe  that- 
you  can  argue  such  a point  from  the 
complexion. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  ideal  summer  girl? 
Here  the  Talker  is  silent.  Perhaps  she 
should  not  have  a heart,  but  simply  be 
a clever  (not  too  clever)  and  amusing 
companion,  who  will  neither  arouse  nor 
return  affection,  and  from  whom  one 
can  part  with  a gentle  pang  which  will 
be,  upon  the  whole,  rather  agreeable. 


We  do  / not  see  why  the  cosey,  cale- 
facient  blonde  is  not  quite  as  well 
adapted  for  this  role,  especially  if  the  1 
caloric  manufactured  be  only  summer 
heat.  In  short,  -we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  our  friend  has  been  reason- 
ing upon  ■ insufficient  premises,  and  that 
there  is  no  art  to  read  the  heart’s  com- 
plexion in  that  of  the  face  Whether 
the  ideal  summer  girl  be  blonde  or  bru- 
nette— t ill  and  thin  or  short  and  stout, 
rigid  in^  her  views  of  propriety  or  in- 
clined toy  dispense  with  a chaperon— all 
that  is  a mere  detail.  The  real  q uestion 
is,  as  we  have  said,  what  is  the  ideal? 
or  indeed  )is  there  one? 
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A.  dainty  foot  without  a shoe  or  stocking. 

A faultless  form  without  a trace  of  bodice. 
Dancing1  in  Drury,  with  abandon  shocking 
And  scanty  skirt,  a little  bright-eyed  god- 
dess. 

Her  rude  spectators  coarse  applauses  mutter, 
Her  orchestra  an  organ  in  extremis; 

A rosebud  fallen  by  fortune  in  the  gutter  I 
(A  tale  of  common  fortune  all  iny  theme  is). 

Five  varied  years  cut  down  by  the  ancient 
mower ; 

A courtin'  'Airy  comes  with  hair  reverted; 
Tb.ce  feathers  in  her  hat— you’d  hardly  know 

her — 

A treat,  a ring,  a blow,  a home  deserted. 

A stolid  constable,  a muddy  river. 

The  end  to  which  her  starved  dead  baby 

drove  her. 

An  idly  curious  crowd,  a selfish  shiver— 

Ring  down  the  curtain.  Life’s  sad  farce  is 
over. 


tf  manufacture  ana  seil’a^R^Fr  istorer. 

the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  tested  by 
personal  use.”  Jocose  London  para- 
^raphers  will  now  ring  the  changes  on 
title  of  play*s,  “The  Unexpected  Heir  ’’ 
“The  Wandering  Heir,”  “The  Missing 
Heir,”  etc,,  etc. 


Newspaper  men  should  remember 
*1  atefully  the  pluck  of  R.  h.  Sherard 
whose  published  Interview  with  Mr.' 
Caine— Mr.  Hall  Caine— was  repudiated 
by  the  novelist.  “He  prints  a letter  de- 
daring  that  he  left  the  Isle  of  Man 
where  he  had  been  Caine’s  guest,  with 
18,000  words  of  a typewritten  Interview 
exclusive  of  his  notes,  all  of  which  had 
been,  dictated  by  ciilne  to  a stenogra-  , 
Ther,  and  afterwards  revised  by  him  ” I 
Jt  is  so  easy  for  a public  man-even  in 
Boston— to  be  foolish  in  print,  and  then 
to  call  the  reporter  a liar.  And  it  Is  as 
cowardly  and  contemptible  as  it  Is  easy. 
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The  Transcript  informed  us  Oct.  0— a 
date  long  to  be  remembered— that  Mr. 
Rene  Bache  was  told  by  no  less  ar. 
authority  than  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb 
that  ”our  sun  is  in  motion— together ; 
with  its  dependent  planets.”  Gosh! 


“Tennyson  was  very  fond  of  Ameri- 
cans.” That’s  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  often  so  outrageously  rude  to 

them. 


Mrs.  Sherwood— generally  called  "dear 
Mrs.  Sherwood,”  or  is  it  ‘‘tl)at  dear, 
delightful  Mrs.  Sherwood”?— pours  her 
sloppy  and  besugared  recollections  Into 
the  New  York  Times.  By  some  joke 
they  are  bottled  and  sold  as  “literary.” 
It  appears  from  the  Times  of  Oct.  9 
that  Mrs.  Shertvood  knew  the  son  of 
Judge  Pierpont  In  Rome  in  1885.  Hear 
her:  ”1  knew  him  well,  and  received 
at  his  hands  much  kindness  * * * He 
was  taken  with  the  fever  late  in  the 
winter  and  died  six  weeks  after.  I 
happened  to  come  North  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Astor.  and  at  every  sta- 
tion Mr.  Astor  stopped  to  get  telegrams 
of  the  state  of  health  of  ‘Eddy’  Pierpont. 
Alas!  When  we  reached  Turin  they 
were  fearfully  sad.” 


When  you  talk  steadily  to  a man 
about  your  own  business,  you  are  an 
"egoist.”  When  you  listen  to  him  talk- 
ing steadily  about  his  business  you  are 
"very  sympathetic.”  a “whole-souled 
fellow”— “one  of  God’s  own”— that  is  if 
you  do  not  yawn. 


Mr.  Cramp  believes  that  Japan  is  the 
"coming  naval  power,”  and  that  it  will 
come  soon.  This  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Lafcadio  Hearn’s  remark:  “Anywhere, 
as  a general  rule,  Japanese  fight  only 
to  kill.”  ,1 


Messrs.  Gelett  Burgess.  Oliver  Her- 
ferd  and  James  Jeffrey  Roche  propose 
to  publish  a weekly  in  New  York.  Man 
proposes,  and  the  News  Company  dis- 
poses. 

Ah,  dear  brethren,  let  us  all  remem- 
ber our  own  foibles  and  failings,  and 
let  us,  therefore,  swat  each  other  i 
whenever  opportunity  Is  offered. 

The  listener  commented  the  other  j 
day  on  the  names,  foreign  and  native,  / I 
of  the  Boston  base  ball  nine.  We  call',! 
his  attention  respectfully  to  the  follow-  j 
lug  quotation  from  Camdens  "Remains  i 
concerting  Britain;”  "In  respect  of  stat-  j 
ure  I could  recite  to  you  other  examples, 
but  I will  only  add  this  which  I have  | 
read,  that  a young  Gentleman  of  the 
house  of  Preut,  being  of  tall  stature, 
attending  on  the  Lord  Hungerford,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  was  among  his 
fellow's  called  Long  H,  who  after,  pre- 
ferred to  a good  marriage  by  his  Lord, 
was  called  H.  Long,  that  name  con- 
tinued to  his  Posterity,  Knights  and 
men  of  great  worship.” 


No,  Miss  Eustacia,  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  liking  certain  poems  by 
Thomas  Moore,  even  if  fierce  American 
patriots  are  slangwhanging  him  because 
he  once  wrote  disparagingly  of  “our 
Institutions.”  If  you  wish  to  have  your 
own  opinion  bolstered  up,  quote  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley:  “None  In  this  century 
has  surpassed  him  as  a writer  of  light, 
brilliant  and  scarifying  insolence;  while 
he  was  a master  of  cadence,  and  his 
songs — as  ‘Bendemeer’s  Stream. ’ as 
‘At  the  Mid-Hour  of  Night,’  as  ‘Doth 
Not  a Meeting,’  to  name  no  more— have 
a rhythmical  quality,  at  once  exquisite  | 
and  simple,  for  which  you  may  que3t  in  | 
vain,  among  the  Minors  of  today.”  We 
■do  not  understand  why  our  fiercest  pat- 
riots are  not  more  respectful  toward 
Moore:  he  received  £3000  for  “Lalia 
Rookh.”  liven  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  the 
Manxman  with  three  tales,  would  be 
civil  to  him,  if  he  should  meet  him  in  a 
parlor,  or  a bank. 


Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  playwright,  p 
novelist,  critic,  has  formed  a comp 


‘ Have  you  heard,  have  you  heard  what 
the  man  of  God  said  to  King  Gradlon  at  Is?” 

"Do  not  give  yourself  up  to  love:  do  not 
give  yourself  up  to  passion.  After  pleasure, 
sorrow ! 

“Who  bites  the  flesh  of  fish,  will  be  bitten 
by  fish;  and  he  that  swallows,  will  be  swal- 
lowed. 

“And  he  that  drinks  and  mixes  wine,  will 
drink  water  like  a fish;  and  he  that  does  not 
know  will  learn.” 

There  Is  a popular  delusion  that  no 
one  starves  in  this  enlightened  country. 
Hardly  a week,  hardly  a day  passes 
without  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Sat- 
urday, in  New.  York,  a decent  English- 
man reeled  and  tumbled  over  on  the 
sidewalk.  “For  five  days  he  had  had 
no  place  to  sleep  and  almost  nothing 
to  eat.”  Food  and  drink  were  offered 
him;  after  he  had  satisfied  in  a measure 
brute  hunger  and  thirst,  “he  groped  in 
the  air,  staring  vacantly,  and  with  an 
idiotic  leer.”  Then  he  walked  away, 
refusing,  money,  wanting  work.  This 
accountus  not  an  instance  of  yellow 
Journalism;  it  is  taken  from  that  staid 
paper,  the  Tribune.  “He  walked  away.” 
Suppose  he  should  come  to  you,  Mr. 
Auger?  Would  you  help  him  to  earn  a 
living?  Or  world  you  not  give  him  the 
address  of  some  vague  or  red-taped 
charitable  association? 


There  is  a small  society  in  town— a 
sort  of  a dining  club— at  whose  meet- 
ings, we  are  told,  there  is  fierce  dis- 
cussion as  to  who  were  or  are  the  five— 
perhaps  six  greatest  men  in  the  world, 
and  whether  Shakespeare  was,  on  the 
whole,  greater  than  Dante.  Then  there 
are  nneasy  mortals  w’ho  are  framing 
lists  of  the  10  best  poems,  the  10  greatest 
novels,  etc.  Who  are  the  six  worst 
men  you  know?  Who  are  the  six  ug- 
liest women?  Three  years  ago  ap- 
peared a book  entitled  “Lives  of  Twelve 
Bad  Men,  Original  Studies  of  Eminent 
Scoundrels.”  And  who  were  raided  to 
this  proud  position?  James  Hepburn, 
Earl  of  Bothwell:  Sir  Edward  Kelley, 
Necromancer;  Matthew  Hopkins,  Witch- 
finder;  Judge  Jeffreys,  Titus  Oates, 
Fraser,  Lord  Lovat.  Col.  Charteris, 
Libertine;  Jonathan  Wild,  Thieftaker; 
James  Maclaine,  the  Gentleman  High- 
wayman; George  R.  Fitzgerald,  Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald;  Walnewright,  Poisoner; 
Edward  Kelly,  Bushranger. 

The  Academy  (London)  of  Sept.  25 
speaks  of  E.  L.  Voynich,  the  author  of 
“The  Gadfly,”  a new  novel  which  has 
already  excited  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention, as  “an  American  writer”  and 
In  the  course  of  an  extended  review 
! uses  the  word,  “Mr.”  The  maiden 
name  of  E.  L.  Voynich  was  Ethel 
Boole.  She  is  the  daughter  of  George 
i Boole,  the  celebrated  logician  and  math- 
ematician, and  she  was  born  in  Lon- 
jdon.  In  the  early  eighties  she  studied 
the  piano  at  the  Hochsohule,  Berlin. 
’She  afterward  went  to  Russia,  where 
'she  became  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  Nihilistic  movement.  The  Govern- 
ment advised  her  to  leave  the  country. 
Returning  to  London,  she  became  as- 
sociated with  “Stepniak”  in  working 
for  reform  in  Russia.  Five  years  ago 
she  married  Mr.  Wilfrid  Voynich,  a 
Lithuanian  political  refugee,  who 
escaped  from  Siberia  in  1890.  He  is 
now  a bibliographer,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  employed  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  insists  that  politics  in 
France  are  all  a matter  of  tailoring. 
The  man  who  could  “don  a brilliant 
uniform,  fly  " a splendid  plume  from  a 
glancing  helmet,  and  disappear  in  a 
blaze  of  decorations”— this  leads  the 
pall  Mall  Gazette  to  remark  “but  sure- 
ly it  is  incorrect  to  wear  them  behind” 
—“would  be  Dictator  tomorrow'.”  Gr£vy 
had  a shocking  tailor;  so  did  Carnot; 
Casimlr-Perier  "resembled  a man  who 
likes  to  wear  a blouse,  and  who  is 
obliged  to  put  on  evening  dress;”  and 
President  Faure  ts  a “homely,  sloppily- 


dressed  kind  of  body.”  From  which  It 
would  appear  that  the  safety  of  France 
lies  In  Its  hand-me-downs. 


A real  pleasant  time  doesn’t  begin  at 
a party  until  some  one  breaks  the  Ice 
by  saying  something  unfavorable  ubout 
one  who  Is  absent.  The  guests  look  for 
d moment  at  each  other  as  if  in  doubt, 
then  oil  plunge  in  the  hole,  and  a good 
time  follows. Atchison  Globe. 


Let  us  now  add  a name  to  the  list  of 
heroes.  You  read,  perhups,  the  bald  an- 
nouncement of  the  disaster  to  the  Brit- 
ish ships  Thrasher  and  Lynx;  but  Eng- 
lish newspapers  bring  fuller  accounts. 
When  the  main  stearnpipe  of  the 
IThrasher  burst  at  a pressure  of  160 
pounds,  the  stokers  were  caught  in  the 
engine  room.  “One  of  them.  Stoker 
iPaulI,  who  has  subsequently  died  of 
his  injuries,  could,  it  appears,  have 
escaped  scatheless.  But  the  brave  fel- 
low refused  to  save  himself  without 
trying  to  help  a mate  whose  plight  was 
more  dangerous  than  his  own.  In  this 
heroic  endeavor  he  met  With  the  injuries 
!that  cost  him  his  life.”  It  w'as  only  the 
other  day  that  we  read  in  Mr.  Hearn’s 
latest  book,  “Had  Yuko  been  the  most 
beautiful  person  in  Japan,  and  her  peo- 
ple of  the  highest  rank,  the  meaning  of 
her  sacrifice  would  have  been  far  less 
intimately  felt.  In  actual  life,  as  a 
general  rule,  It  is  the  common,  not  the 
uncommon  person,  who  does  noble 
things.” 


The  I Earnest  student  of  Soelbjn* 
who  Is  very  tired  in  consequent  , 
watching  closely  the  Luetgert  trlai 
finds  relief  In  considering  the  case  of 
Gov.  Atkinson.  ”It  appears,”  the 
Student  writes,  "that  th'e  Governor  |H 
the  most,  chivalrous  of  men,  a man  of 
culture,  an  elder  In  church  and  formerly 
teacher  in  Sunday  School,  with 
diooping  moustache.’  I am  therefe 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  ’If  a ma 
dared  to  tell  him  Mrs  Atkinson  U 
Kullty,  he  would  probably  put  a bulle 
In  him.'  •• 
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Mr.  Carl  Faelten’s  First  Piano  Re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  Last  Even- 
ing. 

Mr.  Faelten's  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Theme  and  variations,  op.  142.  No.  3.... 
Song  without  words.  Op. 


19. 


Schubert 

No.  1 

. Mendelssohn 

Scherzo.  Op.  16.  No.  2 Mendelssohn 

Spinning  song.  Op.  67.  No.  4.  .Mendelssohn 
Senate  Characteristique.  Op.  81a. . .Beethoven 

Im  Walde.  Op.  86.  No.  3 Heller 

Gigue.  Op.  81.  No.  4 Hiller  J 

Nachtstueck.  Op.  23.  No.  4 Schumann  t 

Etudes  de  Concert.  Op.  25.  Nos.  1 and  7. 

Chopin 

Polonaise.  No.  2 Liszt 

An  eminently  respectable  program,  i 
with  the  whole  of  a Beethoven  sonata, 
and  without  any  new  piece  that  might 
startle  or  annoy.  But  as  this  concert 
was  the  first  of  a series,  it  may  be 
that  Mr.  Faelten  wished  to  begin  in  a 
reassuring  manner,  and  refrained  from 
experimenting  with  the  audience.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  Heller  is  a name 
too  little  known  today  in.  concert-hall 
or  parlor. 

And  the  performance  was  like  unto 
the  program.  Mr.  Faelten  Is  now  a 
confirmed  director  of  a music  school, 
and  the  first  duty  of  a director  is  to 
play  or  sing  in  an  eminently  respect- 
able manner.  A fiery  virtuoso,  a pas- 
sionate phraser,  a tonal  hypnotist  might 
well  excite  alarm  among  prudent  par- 
ents and  draw  to  his  class  only  the 
hysterical  of  either  sex. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I ap- 
preciate fully  the  enduring  worth  of 
a capable  and  patient  teacher.  The 
glory  of  the  dazzling  virtuoso  is  comet- 
like, except  in  the  mathematically  cal- 
culated return  of  brilliance.  His  name 
is  not  always  a certain  memory,  and  a 
change  In  arrangement  of  hair  may 
turn  the  idol  of  one  season  into  the 
reproach  of  the  season  fhat  succeeds. 
But  the  drudgery  of  the  self-abnegat- 
ing teacher  is  repaid  by  a rich  and 
grateful  harvest,  and  his  precepts  live 
and  quicken  after  his  own  fingers  are 
stiff  and  clumsy. 

As  I have  intimated.  Mr.  Faelten's 
performance  was  distinguished  by 
earnestness  and  a sort  of  grim  punc- 
tiliousness in  carefully  thought-out  ex- 
pression rather  than  by  sensuous  color- 
ing. irresistible  rhythm,  or  any  temper- 
amental display.  At  times  he  would 
show  very  nimble  finger-work,  as  in  the 
Scherzo  by  Mendelssohn;  and  again  he 
would  be  slovenly  in  ihe  finale,  as  at 
the  end  of  the  sonata  by  Beethoven. 

The  audience,  which  filled  the  hall, 
gave  him  a most  hearty  welcome,  and 
applause  was  bestowed  | 
throughout  the  evening. 


" hat’s  this?  Do  we  hear  Mrs  Susa 
s.  Fessenden  confiding  to  a rrporte 
that  Lady  Henry  Somerset  ’’has  made 
» mistake”?  There  was  a time— and 
not  long  ago-when  the  Queen  could  do 
no  wrong.  And  It  may  here  be  said 
that  Lady  Henry  Somerset  takes  an 
eminently  practical  view  of  certain 
problems.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  legis- 
lation extinguishing  a vice? 

Sasslety  Is  discussing  the  marriage  ol 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  to  a "com- 
moner. ’ But  In  the  same  paragraph 
you  read  that  the  Duchess  Is  "no  longer 
young.” 

We  received  “Q’s"  latest  communl- 
cation  yesterday  afternoon,  when  We 
v.  ere  low  In  spirits  on  account  of  the 
dull  and  tctrlc  weather.  We  read  K 
gratefully,  on  our  knees.  We  know  of 
nothing  equal  to  It  in  Occidental  liter- 
ature, and  we  doubt  if  even  the  cele- 
brated sixth  canto  of  the  Champfl- 
bharata  contains  such  a mixture  of 
realism  and  symbolism. 

I THE  parable  of  a tramp. 

I . Tramp  at  Lady’s  door  Medford  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  put 'a  tea  spoon  full  of 
butter  on  tills  Brick  Lady  you  astonish  me 
I Z'1".  SUCh  a rcqUPSt  Tramp  that  I mav  get 
the  last  taste  of  butter  before  I die  oh  my 
lovely  home  has  departed  Lady  you  must 
come  in  and  have  a good  breakfast 
Tramp  Noon  at  AHinton  rings  the  bell 
Lady  what  do  you  want  Tramp  a piece  of 
broken  looken  glass  Lady  for  what  purpose 
1 ramp  to  go  over  in  yon  green  Held  and 
look  at  myself  dyen  with  starvation  in  that 
green  field  Lady  Come  In  and  have  a good 
dinner  you  will  not  starve  In  Arllnton. 
Tramp  to  Boy  in  Lexington  is  your  Mother  In 
yes  tell  her  I want  to  see  her  Lady  apearsl 
have  you  a boat  Lady  yes  I have  would  you 
lend  It  to  me  Lady  what  for -Tramp  to  go  i 
out  to  yon  Island  I want  to  die  I am  home- 
less the  birds  of  the  air  has  nests  the  foxes  j 
have  boles  but  I have  no  place  to  lay  My 
head  Lady  you  will  have  a good  bed  to  night 
see  this  room  ana  bed  Tramp  oh  paradlce 
this  Is  invlgoraten  to  a weary  Mun  good 
night 

The  Transcript,  enlarging  the  state 
ment  made  In  this  column  Monday, 
that  Messrs.  Gelett  Burgess,  Ollvei 
Herford  and  James  Jeffrey  Roche  will 
publish  a weekly  in  New  York,  adds: 
“The  plan  Is  for  Mr.  Roche  *o  gr 
over  to  New  York  once  a week:  th< 
three  men  will  dine  together,  and  writt 
and  illustrate  the  paper  before  anj 
one  of  them  Is  allowed  to  take  a 
mouthful.” 

But  will  not  a cocktail  apiece  be  al- 
lowed before  work,  or  not  even  a glass 
of  cooling  beer?  Go  to! 


Yes,  Captaib  Dodd's  horses  are  indeed 
accomplished,  but  long  ago,  Athenaeus 
tells  us,  the  people  of  Sybaris  were  so 
fond  of  pleasure  that  they  taught,  their 
horses  to  dance  at  their  feasts  to  the] 
sound  of  the  flute.  Ah,  what  feasts! 
For  the  royal  wines  of  the  town  ran 
in  gioat.  pipes,  two  miles  and  more, 
from  the  vineyards  In  the  country  tc 
the  city— a pipe-line  that  would  seem 
to  some  a sweeter  boon  than  any  line 
controlled  by  Standard  Oil,  or  othei 
monopoly.  And  there  were  such  illus- 
trious citizens  as  Smlndyrides,  wh<J 
wishing  to  declare  how  happily  hit 
lived,  said  that  for  20  years  he  had  [ 
never  seen  the  sun  either  rise  or  set, 
for  he  never  went  to  bed  till  just  be- 
generously  jforo  the  break  of  day,  a id  always  slept! 
till  after  sunset. 


Philip  Hale. 


Caius  Gracchus  and  L»ivius  Drusus  were  the 
I *lrst  who  introduced  the  custom  of  separat- 
ing their  visitants:  Some  were  admitted 
into  their  closets,  other  taken  into  the  anti- 
chamber, and  some  remained  in  the  hall,  or 
the  court.  So  that  they  had  their  first,  sec- 
ond and  third-rate  friends;  but  none  of  them 
esteemed  as  true,  being  only  called  friends 
in  course,  as  we  salute  strangers  with  some 
title  of  respect.  He  will  find  himself  much 
mistaken,  who  expects  to  find  a friend  in 
a palace,  or  tries  him  at  a feast:  You  can- 
not depend  upon  men  who  take  their  com- 
pliment in  their  turn. 


The  former  glory  of  New  Bedford' 
Read  the  article  ,n  McCulloch's  Die-! 
lionarv  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1850 
I Li  1842.  71,59.3  barrels  of  sperm  oil  and 
•’1,112  barrels  of  whale  oil  entered  tlx 
port  of  New  Bedford,  a d even  to  tin 
port  of  Boston  over  12.000  barrels  came. 
Then  there  is  the  famous  tribute  of  Mrl 
Burke,  beginning  "Look  at  ihe  man- 
uer  in  which  the  New  England  people 
carry  on  the  whale  fishery.” 
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They  were  standing  in  Tremont 
Street,  near  Temple  Place.  Young  Mr. 
Smlrke  gave  the  little  newsboy  five 
cents  and  took  no  paper  from  him.  He 
even  patted  him  on  the  head  and  spoke  j 


The  Greeks  rel- 
ic Hermodice,  lr* 
arse-earcu  Midas. 


- the  invention  of  money  | 
wise  wife  of  the  foolish  I 


And  did  she  invent  it  for  a consola- 
tion ’ For  this  commentator  follows 

r\V,  ‘““T hj  verg)on  of  Chaucer’s 

loudly  and  encouragingly  to  him,  as  to  ‘ “V  


a timorous,  shivering  dog.  His  gener- 
osity was  wasted.  For  Miss  Eustacia 
was  looking  at  street  car  signs,  and 
she  noticed  only  the  fact  that  someone 
In  the  crowd  was  heavy  with  musk. 


jtale.  who  claims  that  the  grotosqu' 
secret  of  Midas  was  betrayed  to  tlx 
world  by  his  wife,  whereas  others  have 
stated  that  it  was  the  hair-dresser  wh< 
whispered  the  secret  to  a hole  In  tlx 
ground,  but  the  wind  carried  it 


tlier?  are  many  Ingenious  ex- 
nations  of  this  story,  which.  In 
Stir  varied  form,  is  found  In  the 
k-lore  of  many  countries.  And  cer- 
tain sages  declare  this  legend  to  he  a 
eun-myth. 

■ — . 

In  a Mongol  version  no  one  knew  that 

the  King  had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  for  the 
young  man  who  combed  the  King's  hair 
with  a golden  comb  lived  only  for  the 
operation:  he  was  killed  when  the  toilet 
was  over:  until  one  fine  fellow  won  the 
heart  of  tile  King  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  wear  a cap  of  the  shape  of  the 
ears  of  an  ass.  and  the  people  liked  this 
cap  so  much  they  also  wore  the  new- 
fangled head-gear.  There  is  biting  irony 
In  this  simple  tale— Irony  that  bites  in 
republic  as  well  as  monarchy. 


t)  tv  ( i) . 


TVe  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Her- 
modioe  knew  the  secret  of  her  silly  hus- 
band. No  doubt  he  showed  her  his 
ears,  and  asked,  perhaps,  for  sympathy, 
or  perhaps  he  was  in  his  heart  proud  of 
them.  And  she  then  invented  money. 
Many  like  unto  her  are  alive  today. 
They  accept  the  ears  of  husbands  when 
they  are  gilded. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Stroeber  on  Mount 
Ararat  will  confirm  the  Armenians  in 
the  old  belief— still  held,  so  travelers 
say— that  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
is  inaccessible  and  that  no  one  has  vis- 
ited it  since  Noah,  although  Parrot  as- 
cended the  mountain  in  1829.  The  ark 
was  to  be  seen  there  for  a long  time 
after  Xoah  with  his  family  left  it. 
Berosus  assures  us  that  several  of  the 
inhabitants  thereabouts  scraped  the 
pitch  o(T  the  planks  and  carried  it  about 
ihem  for  an  amulet:  and  Abydenus 

knew  persons  who  used  the  wood  of 
the  vessel  against  many  diseases  with 
surprising  success. 

The  Brown  collection  of  scores  and 
music  literature  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  will  now  be  of  more  practical 
value  than  even  it  was  before.  Mr. 
Brown  proposes  through  the  season 
early  each  week  to  put  the  scares  of  the 
works  to  be  performed  at  the  next 
Symphony  concert  on  a table  where 
they  can  be  examined  by  all  that  are 
so  disposed.  Now  that  the  room  of 
this,  extremely  valuable  collection  is 
open  to  the  reading  public,  the  leading 

usic  papers  of  France.  Belgium,  Italy, 
Germany.  England  and  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  found  on  file.  The 
cataloguing  of  the  collection— an  ex- 
tremely laborious  and  perplexing  task— 
Is  nearing  completion,  and  we  under- 
stand the  bool:  will  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication In  about  three  months.  The 
genero-i’ v of  Mr.  Brown  toward  the 
city  w. fir  then  seem  the  more  incredi- 
ble. 

H.  C.  writes:  “I  notired  not  long  ago 
that  in  your  account  of  the  quarrel  of 
the  two  young  "society  gentlemen'  of 
Louisville  over  a young  lady  you  stated 
"Instead  of  using  old  family  shotguns 
and  plunking  each  other  they  fought 
four  rounds  with  bare  knuckles."  Now, 

I wish  to  make  an  inquiry  about  the 
word  "plunking."  Do  you  regard  it  as  a 
eiang  word?  I remember  when  a boy  of 
Indulging  in  snowballing  and  of  hearing 
«nd  using  the  expression  "plunket  into  | 
him.'  In  Worcester's  Dictionary  I find 
the  definition  of  plunket  as  "a  kind  of 
a blue  color."  Now,  as  effect  follows 
cause,  does  not  that  express  the  effect 
of  getting  a "plunking"  even  with  the  bare 
knuckles?  Both  of  the  "young  society 
gentlemen"  would  probably  look  blue 
and  feel  blue  after  their  fistic  encoun- 
ter."   

We  have  a great  respect  for  the  word 
"plunk.”  nor  do  we  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  it  may  be  slang,  for  we 
love  what  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  calls 
"the  loafers  and  footpads  of  speech 
which  Inspire  the  grammarian  with 
horror."  As  H»  C.  says,  "‘plunket"'  Is 
""a  sort  of  blue  color."  The  word 
thus  used  Is  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary, 
and  has  therefore  a respectable  age. 
But  a still  older  word,  we  believe,  is 
■'plunket.  a coarse  woolen  cloth.”  In 
New  York  and  other  States,  "plunk,'' 
the  noun.  1h  a dollar,  but  we  prefer 
the  term  "bone,"  especially  when  we 
are  In  genteel  society.  "To  plunk  into” 
I* 'to  Jump  Into,  to  decamp  hastily  from 
one  place  to  another;  and  now  we  are 
growing  warm.  You  will  find  on  pag . 
24  of  “Dialect  Notes"  (Boston.  1890; 
that  Prof.  Fruit  (the  name  is  auspi- 
cious) of  Kusstdlvllle,  Ky.,  a collector 
of  local  peculiar  words,  remarks  "One 
may  "knock."  "pop,"  "plug,"  "plunk,"  or1 
‘plump’  the  "mlddler"  (middle  marble) 
from  "taw."  ” Inasmuch  as  the  fight 
was  at  Louisville  we  maintain  the 
verb  "plunk"  to  be  a soldier  - like 
word,  and  a word  of  exceeding  good 
command,  to  quote  Bardolph.  Plunked, 
that  Is.  when  a man  Is,  as  they  say, 
plunked:  or  when  a man  Is — being — 
wher"by— he  may  he  thought  to  be 
plunked : which  is  an  excellent  thing. 


Is  there  aught  visible,  tangible,  measur- 
able. that  has  never  been  mixed  with  sen- 
tienoy? — atom  that  has  never  vibrated  to 
pleasure  or  to  pain?— air  that  has  never  been 
cry  or  speech?—  drop  that  has  never  been  a 
leer?  Assuredly  this  dust  hath  felt. 
It  lias  been  everything  we  know;  also  much 
that  we  cannot  know.  * • • For  what  is 
dust?  "Remember,  Dust,  thou  hast  been 
Sun,  and  Sun  thou  slialt  become  again!  Thou 
hast  been  bight,  Life,  Love; — and  into  all 
these,  by  ceaseless  cosmic  magic,  thou  shalt 
many  times  be  turned  again!'" 

Thus  may  you  console  yourself  when 
you  are  gagged  and  blinded  in  this 
wind-swept  dirty  town.  . Do  not  fume 
and  spit,  physically  uncomfortable,  in 
fear  of  microbic  disease.  The  dust  that 
tastes  so  vilely  may  have  been  a lip 
that  you  once  would  fain  have  pressed. 
Or  you  may  be  strangled  by  a frag- 
ment of  a metamorphosed,  formerly  ad- 
mired star. 

Miss  Evangelina  Cosio  y Cisneros— 
we  are  not  cock  sure  of  her  name — is 
now  in  New  York.  Will  she  appear 
first  in  vaudeville  or  melodrama? 


Recipes  for  olla  podrlda  as  it  is  served 
in  Spain  are  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers.  According  to  Mr.  Beatty- 
Kingston  a puchero  is  “a  still  worse 
conglomerate  of  nastiness.” 

Our  old  friend  James  Howel,  Esq., 
recommended  In  1630  a cook  to  the  Lady 
Cor.  "He  can  Marinate  Pish,  and  Jel- 
lies, he  is  excellent  for  a Pickant  Sauce 
and  the  Haugou;  besides  Madam,  he  is 
passing  good  for  an  ollia.  He  will  tell 
your  Ladyship,  that  the  reverend  Ma- 
tron the  olla  podrlda  hath  Intellectuals 
and  senses;  Mutton,  Beef,  and  Bacon, 
are  to  her,  as  the  Will,  Understanding, 
and  Memory  are  to  the  Soul;  Cabbage. 
Turnips,  Artichoaks,  Potatoes,  and 
Dates  are  her  five  Senses,  and  Pepper 
the  Common  Sense;  she  must  have 
Marrow  to  keep  life  in  her,  and  some 
Birds  to  make  her  light,  by  all  means 
phe  must  go  adorn’d  with  Chains  of 
Sausages.” 

This  reminds  us  that  neither  the  ap- 
parition of  the  first  spring  flower  nor 
that  of  the  first  snow-flake  excites  such 
household  attention  as  the  appearance 
of  the  first  water-bug  in  a new  and 
genteel  flat,  with  exposed  plumbing  and 
other  approved  signs  of  conventional 
civilization.  Even  the  neatly  worked 
motto,  “God  Bless  Our  Home,”  swings 
uneasily  from  its  nail. 


It  Is  reported  that  the  Sybarites  used  to  in- 
vite their  Neighbours"  Wives  a Whole  Twelve 
Months  before  to  their  Entertainments,  that 
they  might  have  convenient  time  to  Trim  and 
Adorn  themselves;  for  my  part,  I am  of 
Opinion,  he  that  would  Feast  as  he  should, 
ought  to  allow  himself  more  time  for  prepara- 
tion than  they,  it  being  a more  difficult  mat- 
ter to  Compose  the  Mind  Into  an  agreeable 
temper  than  to  fit  one’s  Clothes  for  ttie  out- 
ward Ornament  of  tho  Body. 

These  grave  words  should  be  pon- 
dered by  all  that  think  of  giving  din- 
ner parties  (and  the  season  of  formal 
dinners  Is  approaching).  There  was  a 
host  in  London,  a total  abstainer,  who 
ndded  to  the  notes  of  invitation,  “No 
Wine,”  that  there  might  be  no  bitter 
disappointment,  no  wild  regret.  This 
Idea  is  worthy  of  importation.  And  do 
not  fail  to  send  with  each  invitation 
the  complete  and  revised  list  of  guests, 
so  that  Old  Chimes,  for  instance,  may 
not  be  forced  to  sit  at  meat  with  the 
bore  who  surpasses  the  teredo.  For 
there  are  few  now  living  that  have 
(the  force  of  character  shown  years 
ago  by  a Bostonian,  who,  asked  to  a 
dinner,  called  prudently  a few  hours 
before  the  appointed  time,  and,  learn- 
ing from  the  butler  the  names  of  the 
invited,  left  the  house  with  his  com- 
pliments and  regrets. 


It  makes  no  difference  whether  your 
pet  enjoyment  be  alchohol,  tobacco, 
opium,  cocaine,  tea,  coffee,  absinthe, 
hasheesh,  or  Jamaica  ginger;  any  one 
of  them  will  produce  degeneration  of 
the  delicate  fibres  by  means  of  which 
nerve  cells  communicate  with  one  an- 
other, isolate  the  individual  units  of 
the  cerebrum,  destroy  memory,  co-or- 
dination, will,  judgment,  and  wreck  the 
individual  physically,  mentally,  moral- 
ly. This  must  be  so,  for  Dr.  J.  H.  Kel- 
logg of  Battle  Creek  delivers  the  opin- 
ion, and  the  omphalos  of  thought  is  at 
present  Battle  Creek,  and  planets  look 
at  It  respectfully. 


It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
Judge— not  a Daniel,  but  just  a plain, 
ordinary  Judge — declared  from  the 
bench  that  mustard  is  not  food.  Per- 
haps the  English  species  is  not  food; 
but  the  stuff  that  is  smeared  on  Swiss 
cheese  and  bread  in  a beer-hall  certain- 
ly is  food.  We  know  men  who  practi- 
cally live  on  this  mustard — with  beer. 
They  order  cheese  against  their  will, 
merely  as  an  excuse  for  mustard,  dear- 
er to  them  than  the  thick  and  pungent 
brand  of  Tewkesbury  mentioned  byFal- 
staff  or  that  of  Cyprus  lauded  by  An 
tlphanes.  Do  you  say,  ""A  terrible 
habit”?  Dr.  Muffett  in  ‘‘Health’s  Im- 
provement” does  not  agree  with  you: 
"I  commend  the  use  of  mustard  with 
biefe  and  all  kinds  of  salted  flesh  and 
fish.”  Mustard  was  not  known  in  Its 
present  form  till  1720,  A woman,  Mrs. 
Clements,  thought  of  grinding  the  seed 
in  a mill  and  treating  the  meal  in  the 
same  way  that  flour  is  treated.  George 
I approved  her  mustard;  she  kept  the 
secret  for  a long  time  and  made  a for- 
tune. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  catching  sec- 
tions of  conversation  as  they  hurtle 
through  the  air?  Yesterday  afternoon 
a stout  woman  shrieked  to  another 
stout  woman  in  Temple  Place,  "If  I 
were  you,  I wouldn't  wear  strings.’ 
What  did  sho  mean  by  this? 


The  Back  Bay  is  now  known  to  mani- 
as the  most  Geigarious  district  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Does  anyone  read  today  the  memoirs 
of  Laetitia.  Matilda  Hawkins?  She  was 
so  severe  on  her  sex  that  she  deserves 
to  be  remembered.’  And  what  a proper 
person  she  was!  The  Pharisee  who 
went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  was 
but  a breast-beating  publican  in  com- 
parison. Yet  she  had  a sense  of  hu- 
mor-witness this  tale  told  by  her  in 
the  same  breath  with  a tongue-lashing 
of  Nelson  and  his  Emma:  "A  young 
lady,  In  the  height  of  morning-fashion, 
and  betraying  herself  only  by  the  ex- 
pensiveness of  her  dress  * * * alight- 
ed gaily,  and  coming  into  the  show- 
room, which  was,  excepting  the  form 
of  the  windows,  a public  shop,  desired 
to  see  some  dress  hats  for  the  morn- 
ing; none  exactly  suiting  her,  she  or- 
dered one,  with  an  injunction  that  it 
should  be  got  ready  immediately.  "For," 
said  she,  ‘one  of  our  young  ladies  has 
a brother  who  is  to  be  hanged  tomor- 
row morning,  and  we  are  all  going  to 
see  him  go."  ” 


"Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  have 
been  made  nobles  by  the  Tsar."  They 
will  now  be  able  to  charge  at  least 
$50  more  a night  when  they  return  to 
America. 

"Luetgert  breaking  down— His  coun- 
sel still  talking”  are  head-lines  of  un- 
conscious humor. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler,  the  celebrated  viof 
linist  and  composer,  wrote  this  last 
summer  at  Medfield  a symphonic  poem, 
entitled  “The  Death  of  Tintigales,”  in 
which  two  violas  d’amore  are  intro 
duoed  a3  solo  instruments.  This  beau 
tlful  Instrument  has  been  neglected 
strangely  by  composers  of  this  century, 
and  the  solo  for  it  that  serves  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  Raoul's  romance  in 
“The  Huguenots,"  is  almost  always 
played  on  an  ordinary  viola.  Mr.  Paur, 
who  is  much  interested  in  the  work  of  | 
Mr.  Loeffler,  will  produce  this  symphonic  1 
poem,  inspired  by  Maeterlinck's  tragic 
play  for  marionettes,  at  a Symphony 
concert  this  season,  when  the  violas 
d’amore  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel 
arid  the  very  talented  composer. 

How  much  smoke  is  there  in  a pound 
of  tobacco?  "Let  a pound  be  exactly 
weighed,  and  the  Ashes  kept  charily, 
and  weigh’d  afterwards,  what  wants 
Of  a pound  weight  in  the  Ashes,  cannot 
be  denied  to  have  been ysmoak,  which 
evaporated  Into  Air;  1 have  been  told) 
that  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  won  a wage* 
cf  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  this  nicety.”  f 


That  deep  thinker,  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Ulster,  remarks,  “Any  man 
after  he  is  dead  is  just  like  any  man.” 
Wc  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
same  thought  is  in  Ecclesiastes.  We 
prefer  the  editor’s  statement,  “You 
find  many  a man  shrinked  in  mind  and 
he  don’t  know  it.” 


Tf  you  persist  in  eating  fried  eggs, 
envy  the  people  of  Seville.  An  an- 
cient ceremony  in  honor  of  Apollo  is 
held  in  La  Plaza  de  la  Magdalena 
* very  year,  the  14th  of  July.  A man 
in  white  apron  and  white  cap  produces 
a frying-pan,  a cruse  of  oil,  and  a 
basket  of  eggs.  He  breaks  two  eggs; 
ho  pours  oil  over  the  yolks;  invoking 
the  sun-god,  he  holds  the  pan  toward 
the  meridian.  The  eggs  are  fried  in  45 
seconds.  We  have  never  seen  this  culi- 
nary feat  in  Seville,  but  we  do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  story. 

AC4-  n , iS-'pj 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 


I 


Chabrier’s  "Espana”  and  Ulazou- 
now’s  “Poema  Lyrique”  Played 
for  the  First  Time  at  These  Con- 
cert?. * 


The  program  for  the  first  Symphony 
concert  of  the  17th  season.  Mr.  Emil 
Paur,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  op.  80. ...Brahma 

Symphony  No.  7.  In  A major Beethoven 

Rhapsody  for  orchestra.  "Espana ' . Chabrier 
(First  (ime  at  these  concerts.; 

Lyric  Foein  for  orchestra,  op.  I?. . .Glazounow 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

'file  Emperor's  March,  In  B-flat  major.. 

Wagner 

Chabrier's  “Espana”  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  led  ny 
Mr.  Listemann,  Jan.  11,  1892.  At  that 
time  the  piece  was  over  eight  years 
old.  Our  novelties  are  late,  very  late 
in  arriving.  The  brilliant  rhapsody 
was  heard  in. several  American  cities 
and  many  times  before  it  was  allowed 
to  delight  a Boston  audience. 

Ohahrier  had  visited  Spain  before  he 
wrote  this  dazzling  rhapsody.  Whether 
he  was  thus  inspired  to  write  it,  is  a 
question  of  no  material  moment,  .tu- 
ber's “Masaniello”  is  alive  with  Nea- 
politan vitality  and  glowing  with  Ital- 
ian color,  and  yet  the  composer  never 
crossed  tho  frontier,  a man  loath  to 
stray  from  his  beloved  boulevards. 

A man  of  receptive  mind  may  visit 
Spain  and  carry  away  a controlling, 
haunting  idea  that  is  not  musical.  Thus 
Mr.  Beatty-KIngston  wrote  of  little 
save  garlic,  laziness  and  dirt:  while 
our  old  friend  Maj.  Muldoon  always  be- 
gan his  one  story  of  amatory  adventure  I 
with,  "When  I was  on  the  Peninsula 
with  Sir  Arthur,  I became  acquainted 
with  a condesa,  which  is  Spanish  for 
Countess.” 

What  amazing  go.  what  brilliance  in 
this  fascinating  piece!  The  otaidesr  mat- 
ron in  the  hall  felt  like  footing  a fan- 
dango. and  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising if  couples  had  formed  for  the 
jota,  with  its  “whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  nautch-wallah-ing,"  to  quote  Irom 
the  program-book,  which  in  turn  quotes 
from  Major  Campion.  I doubt  If  there 
was  one  sour-faced  person  In  the  audi- 
ence while  this  rhapsody  was  a-playing. 
Do  I hear  some  one  say  in  a whisper. 
“But  this  is  not  dignified  enough  for  a 
Symphony  concert;  the  themes  are 
nothing  but  dance-tunes?”  Yes,  and 
what  dance-tunes!  And  how  brilliantly, 
how  daringly,  how  musically  treated! 
As  for  that,  dear  sir  or  madam,  sym- 
phonies themselves  are  a development 
of  the  old  suite,  which  was  bml*„  upen 
dance  tunes  from  Allemande  to 
Gigue.  The  effect  of  this  gorgeous 
apotheosis  of  the  jota  wa.s  instanta- 
neous and  irresistible.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  hall  was  trying  to  players 
and  listeners.  The  Academic  overture 
was  heard  respectfully;  the  symphony 
was  applauded  decorously;  there  was 
much  fanning,  shifting  in  seat,  stifled 
yawning.  But  the  first  measures  of  the 
Rhapsody  made  the  audience  sit  up 
straight.  Heat,  foul  air,  discomfort, 
were  forgotten.  Even  blood  relatives 
looked  kindly  at  each  other.  The  ap- 
plause that  followed  the  final  chord 
was  hearty,  prolonged  and,  best  of  all. 
honest.  Let  us  hear  this  Rhapsody 
again,  Mr.  Paur,  and  read  it  with  even 
more  abandon.  The  jota  Is  a fiery 
dance;  Chabrier  was  a passionate  fel- 
low, if  he  was  ventripotent;  give  the 
freest  rein  to  the  orchestra. 

Let  me  add  to  Mr.  Apthorp’s  Inter- 
esting article  on  Chabrier  in  the  pro- 
gram-book by  stating  that  the  one  act 
of  "BrisOTs,”  the  opera  left  unfinished 
by  this  composer  of  great  talent,  if  not 
genius,  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  a Lamoureux  concert  in  Parts,  the 
31st  of  last  January.  The  opera  has 
been  published  by  Enoch  in  most  sump- 
tuous form. 

. * . 

I have  written  at  length  about  Alex- 
ander Glazounow,  his  life,  liis  composi- 
tions, and  the  performances  of  them  in  , 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  in  another  I 
column  of  this  morning's  Journal. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Paur  was  wise  in  choos-  : 
lng  one  of  Glazounow's  earlier  works- 
op.  12— which  was  played  at  Cincinnati 
by  Mr.  Van  dec  Stuoken's  orchestra 
in  1895~for  the  introduction  of  this  re- 
markable composer.  T do  not  believe 
it  is  among  his  stronger  or  more  char-  ! 
acteristic  pieces.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  has 
already  brought  out  three  of  Glazou- 
now’s  works  in  Chicago,  and  proposes  / 
to  play  five  more  this  season,  has  not 
seen  fit  to  include  ilic  "PoSme  lyrique" 
among  them. 

Two  symphonies,  Nos.  4 and  5,  cer- 
tainly deserve  a hearing.  The  first  has 
been  performed  with  great  success  at 
symphony  concerts  in  Cologne,  Dresden, 
Hamburg,  MayenoO,  Amsterdam,  Lon-  I 
don,  Magdeburg,  Geneva.  The  fifth  has 
been  played  twice  in  London. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Paur  may  say.  "But 
they  are  too  Russian.”  Yes,  but  let  us 
know  what  these  Russians  are  doing. 
There  was  a time  when  Tschalkowsky 
was  considered  “too  Russian,"  although 
the  radical  Russian  school  regarded  him 
as  "too  cosmopolitan.” 

"PoOmc  lyrique”  is  not  v piece  r t 
great  pretensions;  but  it  was  melodious 
without  vulgarity;  often  saved  from 
commonplace  by  an  ingenious  har- 
monic twist;  broad  and  sweeping  in 
theme  and  treatment;  decidedly'  In- 
dividual; orchestrally  beautiful. 


I . • . 

The  program -book  states  that  the 
Academic  Festival  Overture  was  writ- 
ten by  Brahms  in  1881.  If  this  statement 
Is  true,  it  must  have  been  composed 
hurriedly  <n  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary of  that  year,  for  it  was  performed 
early  in  the  month  at  Breslau  and  Lelp- 
sle.  It  was  not  liked  at  first— even  in 
Vienna— Dr.  Deiters  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Ami.  however  you  may 
admire  the  architecture  of  the  work, 
the  decoration  must  strike  you  as  dry 
and  frigid. 

* * * 

There  have  been  more  inspired  per- 
formances of  the  7th  symphony  in 
Music  Hall.  I make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  discouraging  temperature  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  concert 
of  the  season.  Mr.  Paur  was  inclined  to 
coquette  with  the  straightforward 
, themes  of  the  first  movement;  but  the 

(finale  was  given  with  great  spirit.  The 
conductor  was  greeted  warmly  when 
he  took  his  place. 

Philip  Hale. 

ABOUT  MUSIC.  I 


Sketch  of  the  Career  of 
Alexander  Glazounow, 


His  Life  and  Compositions; 
Notes  on  Performances. 


Pieces  by  Mr,  C.  M.  Loeffler  in 
Maeterlinckian  Vein. 


Alexander  Glazpunow,  whosk  name 
appeared  last  week  for  the  first  time 
on  a Boston  Symphony  program,  was 
born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  10,  1865. 
His  family  was  in  most  comfortable 
circumstances,  so  that  lie  has  been  able 
to  give  himself  to  composition  without 
the  necessity  of  distracting  drudgery  in 
teaching  or  playing.  Showing  indis- 
putable talent  as  a child,  he  became  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  a pupil  of  Nicolas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

His  first  published  work  was  a string 
I quartet  (1883).  This  was  followed  by  a 
[ piano  suite  on  S.  A.  C.  H.  A.,  his 
I own  nickname.'  But  he  wrote  pieces 
before  this  date  of  publication. 

The  first  mention  that  I fihd  of  him  in 
America  is  in  a series  of  articles  on 
Russian  composers,  written  by  B.  F. 
Hapgood  and  published  in  The  Theatre 
(edited  by  Deshler  Welch)  April  19,  1886. 
It  is  there  stated  that  before  1886 
Glazounow  had  written  two  overtures 
on  modern  Greek  themes,  op.  3 and  op. 
6,  and  “a  grand  symphony,”  E major 
op.  5,  w'hich  had  been  performed  in 
public;  "The  Forest,”  >p.  19,  a tone- 
picture  of  ancient  Slav  mythology,  with 
Lyeschi,  the  Woodsprite,  Rousalkas, 
the  water-nymphs,  and  Will  o'  the 
Wisps:  two  descriptive  suites  a Span- 
ish serenade  and  bolero.  And  the  writer 
stated  (1886)  that  Glazounow  had  nearly 
completed  two  symphonies,  a symphonic 
poem  “Stenka  Rasine” — this  is  op.  13 
written  in  memory  of  Borodine — an 
overture  “The  Tempest"  and  a Spanish 
overture,  as  well  as  piano  pieces.  The 
writer  added  in  shrieking  rather  than 
discriminating  praise  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  Glazounow  were  “incredible 
breadth,  power,  inspiration,  clearness 
of  a strong  organization,  wonderful 
beauty,  luxuriant  fancy,  occasional 
humor,'  elegaic  qualities,  passion,  and 
always  a surprising  limpidity  and  free- 
dom of  form.” 

My  darling,  what  woulds’t  thou  have 

more? 

It  is  only  just  to  the  enthusiast  to 
continue  the  quotation:  “His  only  fail- 
ure, and  that  a rare  one,  is  a certain 
prolixity  and  superfluity  of  detail,  aris- 
ing from  his  glowing  imagination.  The 
national  Russian  and  Eastern  elements 
are  often  present  in  his  -works  ex- 
pressed by  a masterly  and  truly  crea- 
tive hand.” 

This  was  in  1886.  The  next  mention 
I find  of  Mr.  Glazounow  is  a cablegram 
from  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  8,  1891.  I quote 
it  as  published  at  the  time  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal: 

“A  profound  sensation  was  created 
here  today.  A young  woman  from  Mos- 
cow was  arrested,  charged  with  being 
a Nihilist.  She  confessed  and  admitted 
that  she  had  left  a trunk  at  the  house 
of  a well-known  composer,  Glazounow, 
in  which  was  a revolutionary  proclama- 
tion. The  police  proceeded  to  Glaz- 
ounow’s  house  and  found  the  trunk. 
Glazounow  protested  his  innocence,  de- 
claring that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  trunk.  He  was  nev- 
ertheless compelled  to  deposit  as  bail 
13,000  roubles  in  order  to  avoid  arrest 
pending  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the 
case.” 

What  came  of  this  investigation? 
Nothing,  it  seems.  Surely  Mr.  Glazou- 
now was  not  sent  to  Siberia.  He  con- 
tinued to  compose. 
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ALEXANDER  GLAZOUNOW. 


Now  two  years  before  this  singular 
’episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist,  Mr. 
Glazpunow  was  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  at  the  Trocadtixo,  June  22, 
1889,  he  conducted  his  symphonic  poem 
"Stenka  Rasine.”  which  was  then  de- 
scribed by  French  critics  of  repute  as  a, 

; broad,  lucid  and  very  logical  work.  It 
is  built  on  three  themes;  the  first,  the 
fclk-song  of  the  bargemen  on  the  Vol- 
ga; the  second,  a short  and  savage 
theme  of  bizarre  tonality,  typical  of  the 
hero  of  the  poem;  the  third,  a charm- 
ing melody,  typical  of  t'he  captive  Per- 
sian Princess.  "All  three  are  developed 
with  great  art,  but  the  first  is  the  one 
on  which  the  composer  chiefly  insists, 
and  which  he  transforms  in  a thou- 
sand ways,  giving  it  at  times  unex- 
pected grandeur.  He  makes  the  river  a 
living,  enormous  being.  * * * This 
feeling  for  nature,  for  nature  individ- 
ual and  truly  grand,  is  found  in  em- 
inent degree  in  the  compositions  of  Mr. 
Glazounow.” 

And  June  29,  1889,  at  the  Trocadpro 
Mr.  Glazounow  conducted  his  Sym- 
phony No.  2 In  F sharp  minor  (In  mem- 
ory of  Liszt)  op.  16.  This  symphony 
was  also  praised  highly.  Mr.  Jules 
Tiersot  ended  a most  appreciative  re- 
view by  saying;  “It  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  name  of  Mr.  Glazounow; 
we  shall  often  hear  it  again,  and  it  is 
one  that  will  be  prominent  in  the  mu- 
sical history  of  this  end  of  the  century.” 
It  was  only  this  year  that  Mr.  Gla- 
zounow visited  London— I do  not  say 
“for  the  first  time,”  for  I do  not  know 
— where,  July  1,  he  conducted  his  Fourth 
Symphony  in  E flat,  op.  48,  at  a cofl- 
cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

He  was  last  season  with  Messrs. 

I Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Liadow,  a con- 
ductor of  the  Russian  Symphony  con- 
certs in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  ad- 
dress in  that  city  was  Kasanskaja  6. 

. * . 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  Poeme 
lyrique  (op.  12)  played  here  last  night 
was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Glazounow’s  name  on  an  American 
concert  program? 

1 do  not  pretend  to  give  here  a com- 
plete list  of  performances  of  this  Rus- 
sian's works  in  the  United  States. 

“Carnaval”  and  “Danse  Orlentale" 
from  Suite  caract£ristlque  (op.  9)  were 
played  by  Mr.  Seidl’s  orchestra  at 
Brighton  Beach  in  1891. 

"Triumphal  March  on  the  occasion 
of  the  World's  ' Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  1893,  composed  for  a grand 
orchestra  with  chorus  (ad  libitum)  op. 
40,”  was  performed  in  Chicago  by  the 
Exposition  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  V.  J. 
Hlavac.  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  June,  1893, 
and  Aug.  3,  1893. 

“PoOme  lyrique”  was  played  at  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, led  by  Mr.  Frank  Van  der 
Stueken  Nov.  30,  1895. 

“First  Valse  de  Concert."  , op.  47. 


"Cortege  Solennel,”  op.  50,  “Rhapsodie 
Orientale,”  op.  29,  were  played  at  Chi- 
cago in  1896  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 
led  by  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 

* * * 

And  Mr.  Thomas  proposes  to  play  in 
Chicago  this  season  these  pieces  by  Mr. 


Glazounow:  Symphony  No.  5,  B flat, 

op.  55,  “Le  Printejnps,”  op.  34;  second 
concert  waltz,  op.  51;  Suite,  Scenes  de 
Ballet,  op.  52;  and  “Fantasie,”  op.  53. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Glazounow’s  works,  noting  occa- 
sionally performances. 

He  has  written  five  symphonies.  Out- 
side of  Russia,  the  second,  as  I have 
stated,  was  played  in  Paris  in  1889.  The 
fourth  was  piayed  in  Cologne,  Feb.  19, 
1895;  Dresden,  1895;  Hamburg,  ’95-’96; 
Mayence,  ’96;  Amsterdam,  ’96-’97;  Mag- 
deburg, Geneva,  and,  as  I have  stated, 
London.  The  fifth  was  played  at  Lon- 
don Jan.  30  and  July  23  of  this  year. 

Other  orchestral  works  are: 

Two  overtures  on  Greek  themes  op.  3,  6; 
Serenade,  op.  7;  Eldgie,  op.  8;  Suite 
Caractdristique,  op.  9;  2d  Serenade  for 
small  orchestra,  op.  11;  Podme  lyrique, 
op.  12;  Symphonic  poem  "Stenka  Ra- 
sine,” op.  13;  two  pieces  for  orchestra, 
op.  14,  of  which  No.  1,  Idyile,  was  played 
in  France  in  1894;  Mazourka,  op.  18; 
Fantaisie  "La  Fcidt,”  played  in  Paris 
Dec.  23.  1894;  two  pieces  for  ’cello  with 
orchestra,  op  20,  of  which  one,  a Span- 
ish serenade,  was  played  in  Paris  (with 
piano)  March  20,  1895;  Wedding  March, 
op.  21;  "Une  Fete  Slave”  (from  the 
Slav  quartet,  op.  26);  "The  Sea,”  fan- 
tasie, op.  28;  Rhapsodie  Orientale,  op. 
29;  orchestral  picture  "Le  Kremlin,” 
op.  30;  "Le  Printemps,”  op.  34;  Colum- 
bian march,  on.  40;  Carnaval.  overture 
(with  organ  ad  libitum),  op.  45,  played 
in  London  ■ May  8,  1897;  Chopiniana, 
suite  composed  of  Chopin’s  Polonaise 
op.  40.  Nocturne  op.  15,  Mazourka  op. 
50,  Tarentelle  op.  43  orchestrated  by 
Glazounow.  (I  have  an  impression  that 
this  has  been  played  in  New  York,  as 
have  certain  other  works  by  this  com- 
poser of  which  I can  find  no  record  of 
performance-  Will  some  one  kindly 
complete  the  list  of  American  perform- 
ances?); first  concert  waltz,  op.  47;  Cor- 
tege Solennel,  op.  50;  second  concert 
waltz,  op.  51;  Scenes  de  ballet,  op.  52. 

Chamber  music:  Quartet,  D major, 

op.  1;  quartet  No.  2,  F major,  played 
in  Paris  April  26,  1895;  Novellettes  for 
string  quartet,  op.  15;  five  numbers: 
performances  in  Paris  Dec.  17.  1894, 

Feb.  25,  1896:  "Une  Pensde  3 Fr.  Liszt,” 
op.  17,  Eidgie  for  ’cello  and  piano;  Rd- 
verie  for  horn  and  piano,  op.  24;  Qua- 
tuor  Slave,  op.  26,  played  by  Ysaye's 
Quartet,  Brussels,  Feb.  27,  1896;  Medi- 
tation for  violin  and  piano,  op.  32;  Suite 
for  string  quartet,  op.  35.  played  in 
Paris  December.  1892;  "In  modo  religi- 
ose," op.  38,  quartet  for  brass;  Quin- 
tet for  strings,  op.  39;  Eidgie  for  viola 
and  piano,  played  in  Paris  Feb.  17, 
1895. 

For  piano:  Suite  on  "Sacha.”  op.  2; 

Barcarolle  and  novellette.  op.  22;  waltz 
on  the  theme  "S-a-b-e-la,”  op.  23;  Pre- 
lude and  two  mazurkas,  op.  23;  Three 
Etudes,  op.  31;  Little  Waltz,  op.  36; 
Nocturne,  op.  37;  Concert  waltz,  op.  41; 
Three  Minatnres  fnastnrale.  nolka. 
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Ho  finished  and  orchestraied  th« 

Mr.  O.  M.  Loeffler  worked  diligently 
this  last  summer  in  Modfleld.  The 
richest  frt.it  of  his  labors  is  a sym- 
phonic poem,  entitled  "La  Mort  de 
Tmtagiles.  >011  know  the  "little 
drama  for  marionettes”  by  Maeterlinck 
the  sinister  tragedy  that  symbolizes  the 
necessary,  inevitable  death  of  a deli- 
cate child.  Mr.  Loeffler  does  not  at- 
tempt to  paint  in  tones  a musical  pan- 
orama from  the  first  speeoh  of 
,;„faine  t0  h(,r  final  despairing  shriek 
Monstre!  Monstre!  Je  crache!”  He 
tries  to  tel!  in  music  the  Impression 
made  on  him  by  Maeterlinck’s  remark- 
able piece.  Perhaps  he  does  not  try  to 
tel)  you  so  much  as  to  assure  himself 
to  confirm  his  own  opinions. 

1 ou  will  find  certain  themes— for  Mr 
Paur.  who  admires  Mr.  Locffler’s  talent 

(I  had  almost  written  genius),  and  is 
interested  deeply  in  his  compositions, 
will  conduct  it  here  at  a Symphony 
concert  this  season— and  you  may  find 
them  typical.  One  may  suggest  to  you 
thq,  storm,  the  howling  sea  and  the 
wailing  trees:  another  may  remind  you 
of  the  old  and  feeble  warrior  Aglovale, 
who,  looking  at  his  old  sword,  thinks 
with  sad  pride  of  long  ago  heroic  days; 
and  surely  the  violas  d’amore  awaken 
the  vision  of  Tintagiles,  the  fore- 
doomed child. 

For  Mr.  Loeffler  has  introduced  two 
of  these  instruments  so  wondrously 
beautiful— “seraphic,”  Berlioz  said.  And 
he  and  Mr.  Kneisel  will  play  them.  A 
man  with  the  acute  feeling  for  the  nu- 
ance that  Mr.  Loeffler  has  shown,  and 
with  his  rare  mastery  of  orchestration, 
rare  even  in  these  days  when  so  many 
score  with  incredible  brilliance,  could 
not  die  before  he  had  ysed  this  strange- 
ly neglected  viola  in  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  fantastic  thought. 

*** 

Mr.  Loeffler  has  also  set  "By  t'' 
Rivers  of  Babylon"  (Psalm  cxxxvii.) 
music.  eH  has  written  it  for  alto 
solo,  female  chorus  (four  parts),  with 
orchestra  of  the  usual  strings,  two 
flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  kettle  drums,  harp,  two 
violas  d amore,  and  a viol  da  gamba. 
He  uses  the  words  of  the  psalm  as  far 
as  “If  I prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy,  after  which  he  introduces 
these  words  from  other  psalms,  “Turn 
again  our  captivity  as  the  streams  In 
the  south,”  "They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy;’’  then  comes  a long 
solo  for  viol  da  gamba  which  brings  the 
end. 

And  music  that  Mr.  Loeffler  has  set 
to  songs  by  Baudelaire  and  Y’erlaine 
will  probably  be  sung  by  Miss  Lena 
Little  in  Steinert  Hall  this  season.  Mr. 
Loeffler  will  play  the  viola  obbligato  to 
them,  and,  it  is  said,  that  Mrs.  Paur 
will  play  the  interesting,  highly  origi- 
nal accompaniments. 


I spoke  last  week  of  the  possibility  of 
hearing  Ysaye  at  a Symphony  concert 
this  season.  I am  told  that  his  mana- 
gers ask  a prohibitory  price— some  say 
a thousand  dollars— for  each  appear- 
ance. And  yet  Ysaye  will  play  with 
Thomas. 

* * * 

The  Apollo  Club  has  engaged  these 
solo  singers  for  the  respective  concerts 
of  Dec.  1,  Jan.  26,  March  23,  May  4: 
Pol  Plancon,  David  Bispham,  Antoin- 
ette Trebelli,  Evan  Williams.  The 
final  concert  will  be  made  up  of  “re- 
quest” numbers. 

* * * 

The  Chicago  Symphony  concerts,  led 
by  Mr." Thomas,  begin  Oct.  22,  23.  The 
first  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Festival  March  and  Hymn  to  Liberty.. 

Hugo  Kaun 

For  grand  orchestra,  chorus  and  or- 
gan, written  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  seventh  season  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas. 

Symphony  No.  7,  A major Beethoven 

Overture-Fantasia,  Romeo  and  Juliet  — 

Tschaikowsky 

Hungarian  Dances Brahms 

Orchestration  by  Dvorak’. 

Introduction,  Act  111.,  Y'crsplel Wagner 

Die  Meistersfnger. 

Humperdinck’s  “Pilgrimage  to  Kev- 
laar,”  which  is  announced  by  the 
Cecilia  as  a novelty,  was  sung  for  the 


first  time  in  ^e^?nited  States  b>-  the 
Oratorio  Society  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Frltr  Finke.  conductor.  May  3.  1889. 
Our  novelties  come  late. 

Mr.  Mudgett  tells  me  that  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Henschel  will  sing  here  under  his 
management  Jan  5,  in  Association  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Marteau  will  fiddle  there  Jan. 

13. 

Marcella  Semhrich,  with  a company, 
will  give  two  concerts  In  Music  Hall. 

in  November. 

Theodore  Thomas,  with  his  Chicago 
orchestra  and  Ysaye.  Flancon.  and  Nor- 
dica  as  soloists,  will  give  three  con- 
certs in  Music  Hall  in  March. 

The  Adamowski  Quartet  and  Mrs. 
Ssumowska  will  give  concerts  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall. 

The  Ondricek-Schulz  Quartet  (Messrs. 
Ondricek.  Barleben,  Zahn  and  Schulz) 
will  give  three  concerts  in  Stelnert 
Hall.  The  program  of  the  first  con- 
cert. Monday  evening,  Nov.  29,  will  in- 
clude Beethoven's  E-flat  quartet,  op. 
74;  Smetana's  trio,  op.  15  (first  time), 
and  Mozart's  D-major  quartet.  Ivater 
programs  will  include  the  quartet,  E- 
major.  Dvorak;  quintet.  Dobrzyriski; 
sonata  Klengel;  quartet,  Stenhammer. 
etc.  The  subscription  ticket  sale  will 
open  at  Steinert’s,  Monday  morning. 
i Oct.  25.  The  pianists  will  be  Mrs. 
Maas-Tapper,  Mr.  Stasny.  etc. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 

! Paur,  conductor,  will  give  ten  concerts 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Thurs- 
day evenings.  Oct.  28.  Nov.  18.  Dec.  9, 
Jan.  6.  27.  Feb.  10.  24.  March  17,  April 
7.  28.  The  soloists  will  be  Mrs.  Szumow- 
ska.  Mrs.  Titus.  Miss  Wood,  Messrs. 
Frangcon-Davies.  Siloti.  Jonas,  Knei- 
sel.  Loefller  and  others.  Subscription 
tickets  with  reserved  seats  will  be  for 
I sale  at  the  University  Book  Store  Sat- 
I urday  morning,  Oct.  23,  at  8 o’clock. 

, • « 

J This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Hummel  at  Weimar  (1S37)  and  Chopin 
I at  Paris  (1849).  Monsigny  was  born  150 
years  ago  today  and  Manuel  Gar- 
] cia  made  his  debut  in  Paris  Oct.  17,  1816, 
in  Cimarosa's  “Secret  Marriage.”  And 
it  was  on  Oct.  17.  1894.  that  the  Requiem 
of  Gounod,  originally  written  in  re- 
| membrance  of  the  death  of  a.  beloved 
grandson,  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Madeleine,  at  a service  in  mem- 
! ory  of  the  composer. 

P/tiiip  Hale. 
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Ihe  big  October  sun  was  nigh  to  set. 

Th-  fires  that  lit  the  west  were  overcast 
With  rising  mist.  The  day  was  dy.ng 
« -.  fast:  I 

Wc  stood  together  where  the  four  ways  met.  j 

“This  hour  of  peace."  you  said,  ' will  bring  i 

In  the'dark  years  to  come  we  shall  con-  j 

Our  sunless  Present  with  this  happy  Past, 
And  well  for  us  when  we  tills  hour  forget. 

The  years  have  brought  their  dole  of  joy  and 

Pains^ha’t  are  certain,  joys  that  arc  un- 

T-t  si  nee  Vk  now  this  sad  earth  can  contain 
One  joy  whose  sweet  remembrance  shall 

pr.dur»* 

On*  hour  of  happlnes-  complete  an.)  pure, 
Vy  years  f losa  weigh  not  against  that  gain. 

• The  Prir.cc  of  Wall!  *'«  ™c  °f  the  j 
sponsor"  of  the  Infant  son  of  the  Duke 
,nd  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Noth- 
; g was  lacking  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
ceremony  except  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Langtry.  - 

Mrs.  Langtry  winning  the  Cesarewltch, 
complimented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
beatted  by  the  Duk<-  of  Cambridge.  Mr 
Langtry  dying  In  the  ^d-house  „ ^ m 
Duke  or  Prince  attend  the  funeral 
Or  pVnn  send  a mourning  coach. 

• Beautiful  Anthony  Hope  is  here"' 
Browning  wrote.  And  Anthony  Is 
L,  sensible  as  he  Is  beautiful.  "He  de- 
chn-l  to  give  his  Impressions  of 

America.''  

“When  a man  comes  to  Lewiston  and 
1 et.gtes  Intoxicated”— thus  does  the 
Evening  Journal  of  that  town  begin  a 
story.  Intoxicated  In  Lewiston?  Quelle 


ness  I could  talk  ox  nothing  but  beer.” 

An  example  of  searching  criticism  in 
a lino  is  hlo  remark,  "I  can’t  read  Ben 
Jonson;  to  tne  he  appears  to  move  In 
a wide  sea  of  glue." 

Mr.  Johnson,  a man  of  regular  habits, 
always  puts  on  winter  flannels  Oct. 

JO,  and  insists  that  his  interesting  fam- 
ily shall  follow  his  example.  We  met 
him  Friday.  He  was  a sight.  We  met 
him  Saturday.  He  stood  on  the  Subway 
platform  near  Park  Street.  Car  after 
car  went  by.  He  stood  reading,  and  as 
he  read  he  smiled.  "W  ny,  Johnson, 
why  don't  you  go  home  to  dinner? 
What  are  you  reading?”  And  Mr.  John- 
son answered;  "I  have  been  here  since 
4 o'clock.  Do  you  know  this  is  a de- 
lightful book?"  He  was  reading  Peig- 
not's  "Chronological  Essay  on  the  Se- 
verest Winters  From  396  B.  C.  to  1825." 

"The  moving  spirit."  In  the  Academic 
Richard  Wagner  Society  of  the  Chicago 
C'nlverslty,  "Is  C.  W.  Seidenadel,  a mu- 
sical critic  of  national  reputation.” 
Why,  of  course.  Seidenadel?  Seidena- 
del? But  who  is  Seidenadel? 

Tne  officers  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Library  have  proscribed  Victor  Hugo’s 
"Les  Misfrables.”  Oh.  the  ntlserables! 

But  Boston  cannot  throw  stones  at 
prudish  windows.  Poor  Thomas  Har- 
dy's "Two  on  a Tower”  is  in  the  “in- 
lerno.”  and  "Jude,  the  Obscure”  has 
been  voted  improper  by  the  delicate  in 
authority.  However.  Shakspeare  and 
trie  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  are 
still  open  to  the  public. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  the.  amiably  gen- 
teel to  deplore  the  “license  of  the 
press."  They  declaim  against  the  gos- 
sip concerning  stage-people,  the  attacks 
on  public  men.  This  they  do  without 
regard  to  historical  perspective.  Take 
the  case  of  the  stage-people.  A life  of 
Melba  or  Nordiea  written  in  the  style 
chosen  by  the  biographers  and  critics 
of  Miss  Anne  Catley,  “celebrated  sing- 
ing performer,”  and  Elizabeth  Billing- 
ton  would  send  author  and  publisher  to 
jail.  And  an  for  liberties  taken  with 
public  men!  Before  us  is  a copy  of 
"The  Jockey  Club,”  copied  from  the 
10th  London  Edition  and  reprinted  in 
New  York  in  1793.  Here  is  a delightful 
paragraph  from  a sketch  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk:  “His  Grace's  father  was  a 
bon  vlvant,  regular  and  constant-  to  his 
system,  drunk  only  once  a day,  and 
that  was  from  the  hour  of  quitting  his 
pillow  in  the  morning,  until  the  hour 
of  returning  to  it  at  night.  His  onlj 
nourishment,  during  the  latter  part  of 
life,  was  drawn  from  suction,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  brandy,  or  rather  in 
that  elegant  and  popular  compound 
spirit  of  British  manufacture,  yclepped 
gin.  Often  have  we  beheld  him  at  noon- 
day, reeling  in  the  different  coffee- 
houses from  its  omnipotent  effects. 
The  son  emulates  the  sire,  and  promises 
soon  to  exhibit  the  same  amiable  pic- 
ture of  decent  and  honorable  longevity." 
And  this  is  one  of  the  most  decent 
of  the  attacks.  Read,  for  instance,  the 
account  of  Marie  Antoinette's  life  at 
Trianon.  The  author  with  a fine  sense 
of  humor,  chose  this  motto  for  his 
book:  “I'll  speak  of  them  as  they  are, 
no  thing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  ought 
In  malice.”  And  we  need  not  look  so 
far  from  home.  Read  the  libels  pub- 
lished openly  against  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Adams,  while  they  were  alive. 


Already  is  legendary  mist  shrouding 
the  fair  form  of  Miss  Leonora  Jackson, 
the  vllolinist,  who  took  this  year  the 
Mendelssohn  Prize  (Berlin).  She  is  not 
the  first  American  to  win  this  honor, 
although  the  contrary  statement  has 
been  tromboned.  Miss  Geraldine  Mor- 
gan gained  the  prize  In  1886. 


The  Figaro  devotes  its  two-column 
leader  to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Sybil 
Sanderson.  Why  that  lady’s  marriage 
should  be  worth  two  columns  of  the 
Figaro  leader  space  is  a bit  hard  to 
divine.  Our  contemporary  seems  to 
think  It  an  extraordl  >ary  thing  f~r  - o 
actress  to  marry  at  all.  In  France,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  extraordinary:  In  Eng- 
land we  are  used  to  It. Daily  Regis- 

l r.  Paris,  Oct.  4. 


house.  Mr.  Dana  protested  against  the 
proposed  size  of  the  dining  room.  “It's 
too  big;  it's  enormous;  I should  be  lost 
In  It.”  They  were  at  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  replied,  "A  man  that  eats 
such  oysters  as  these,  must  have  an 
enormous  dining  room;  he  deserves  it." 

If  you  look  In  Allibone's  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  you 
will  find  this  allusion  to  Mr.  Danas 
literary  work;  "He  successively  edited 
The  Harbinger,  a Weekly  Journal 
devoted  to  Social  Reform  and  General 
Literature;  the  Boston  Ohronotype;  and 
in  1847  he  became  connected  with  tna 
New  York  Tribune.,  and  is  now  (18o8) 
one  of  Its  proprietors.  He  edited  the 
Household  Book  of  Poetry.  Is.  5.,  18o8. 

This  Household  Book  of  Poetry— which 
we  believe  is  now  a comparatively  rare 
book— Is  a noble  monument  to  Mr. 
Dana's  catholic  and  yet  fastidtou- 
taste  “The  purpose  of  this  hook,  he 
said  in  the  preface  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  "is  to  comprise  within  the  bounds 
of  a single  volume  whatever  is  truly 
beautiful  and  admirable  among  the 
minor  poems  of  the  English  language. 

He  warns  the  reader  not  to  expect  to 
find  every  one  of  his  favorite  poems; 
"but  it  is  believed  that  of  those  on 
which  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  in- 
telligent has  set  the  seal  of  ‘^'sput- 
able  greatness,  none,  whether  of  Rn„ 
lish,  Scotch.  Irish,  or  American  origin 
will  be  found  wanting.” 

Tt  may  interest  the  American  Patri- 
ots making  faces  and  say  ng  na^hty 
words  at  this  late  day  against  Thomas 
Moore  to  know  that  Mr.  Dana  found 
seventeen  of  Moore’s  poems  answering 
the  requirements  laid  down  by  him,  and 
even  Emerson  in  his  “Parnassus,  a 
smaller  collection,  included  nine  poems 
by  the  abused  bard.  Nor  did  Mr.  Dana, 
unlike  Emerson,  shy  at  Poe. 

A New  York  reporter  puts  this  speech 
■into  Marcella  Sembrich's  mouth:  "The 
heavy  Wagner  heroines  should  never 
be  attempted  by  women  who  are,  first 
of  all,  singers.”  Heroine  and  part  are 
evidently  synonymous  words  to  this  re- 
porter.  And  yet  to  say  that  these  heavy 
parts  are  taken  by  heavy  women  is  a 
platitude;  for  the  bulk  of  Sucher,  Ma- 
terna,  Klafsky,  Lehmann  et  al..  is 
known  to  all  opera  goers. 

When  you  go  by  the  Public  Library 
at  noon,  you  see  the  street  laborers 
eating  their  dinners,  which  they  take 
from  tin  pails.  You  watch  them  curi- 
ously, as  though  they  were  behind 
bars  in  the  Zoo,  and  you  wonder,  snob 
that  you  are,  how  men  can  thus  eat 
publicly  in  the  open.  Or  perhaps  you 
envy  them  their  cheerful  appetite,  or 
you  are  shamed  by  the  sudden  convic- 
tion of  your  own  laziness.  One  man  is 
sitting  on  the  curb,  dejected,  apparently 
dinnerless.  It  is  ten  minutes  past 
twelve.  His  wife,  who  promised  him 
something  hot,  forgot  to  look  at  the 
clock,  or  the  little  girl  loitered  by  the 
way.  At  last,  he  sees  the  child;  he 
glares  at  her;  you  hear  the  angry  j 
words.  And  again  you  congratulate 
yourself  on  your  better  breeding  and 
superior  advantages.  When  you  reach 
your  own  home  at  night,  sharp-set, 
with  cocktail  pricked  and  artificial  ap- 
petite, there  is  an  unaccountable  delay. 
Ten  minutes  pass;  twenty  go  by;  your 
wife  says  timidly,  “Henry,  the  cook  met 
-with  ail  accident  this  afternoon,  and 
the  dinner  will  be  a little  late.”  Then 
the  storm  breaks.  You  assert  your 
manhood.  At  the  first  sentence,  which 
begins,  “Damn  that  cook”— for  you  for- 
get your  genteel  breeding  and  your 
Obligations  as  a vestry-man-your  wife 
bursts  into  tears,  and  your  dear  little 
Angelica  ru  .s  from  the  room,  crying, 
"Papa's  cross  again!”  You  have  for- 
gotten the  shocking  noonday  conduct 
of  your  brother-man,  although  your 
face  now  looks  uncommonly  like  his. 


me  to'  go  to  hell.”  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
considers  this  speech  neither  refined 
nor  vulgar,  is  a plumber. 

But  Mr.  Joyce,  who  is  not  a plumber, 
only  a lawyer  or  something  similarly  \ 
inferior,  thought  the  will-maker  insane  i 
—or  at  least  eccentric,  because  he 
caught  her  eating  grapes  out  of  a 
paper  bag.  "That  struck  me  as  re- 
markable for  a woman  of  her  wealth.” 
If  Mr.  Joyce  had  seen  them  served  on 
a golden  salver,  or  Mrs.  Johnson  spear- 
ing them  witn  a diamond-headed  pin, 
ho  would  have  deemed  her  conduct 
suitably  noble.  But  has  he  never  heard 
that.  Mr.  Russell  Sage  frequently  takes 
■Jils  frugal  luncheon  in  a newspaper  to 
the  office?  _______ 

- And  Mr.  Luetgert,  the  sausage 
■maker.  said:  “When  I get  out  the  first 
■ thing  I will  do  will  be  to  get  full— I 
• don’t  mean  drunk.  I'll  have  a good, 
sound  sleep  under  my  own  roof.  Then 
I will  dream  and  do  whatever  the 
dream  says.”  Mr.  Luetgert  reminds  us 


The  libretto  of  Mr.  Ethelbm  Keyin'* 
L,ra  1*  "highly  approved  of  by  w.  D. 
flloweJI*.”  It's  a pity  that  the  talented 
composer  should  be  *o  handicapped  be- 
fore the  first  performance. 

Tbl*  remind*  us  that  "The  Maid  of 
Marblehead”  will  be  born  In  Plymouth 
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Poor  Mr.  Stanton!  Do  you  remember 
when  he  was  the  lordly  impresario,  hir- 
ing and  dismissing  singers  in  New  York. 
He  sat  upon  a throne  and  his  neck  was 
Clothed  with  thunder.  Choruses  knelt 
before  bim,  and  ballet-girls  twisted 
their  worn  and  aged  toes  all  in  his 
honor.  Quantum  mutatus  ab  lllo ! For 
now  in  London  Bankruptcy  Court  lie 
returns  his  labilities  £8o2  and  his 
assets  nil. 


Ter  r - son  it  appear*  from  th<-  biog- 
raphy Juat  published,  had  by  birthright 
ihe  saving  sense  of  humor.  Speaking 
j'hls  meeting  with  Frederick  Robert- 
son. (he  preacher,  whom  he  admired 
almost  beyond  measure,  he  said.  I felt 
that  he  expected  something  notable 
'rom  me  because  I knew  that  he  ad- 
mired my  poems,  that  he  wished  to 
pluck  the  heart  from  my  my*tery;  ho 
for  the  life  of  me  from  mire  nervous- 


Eor  every  man  is  more  or  less  made  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  the  food  he  eats 
the  place  he  works  In.  The  very  color  of 
the  walls  whleh  hem  him  round  when  he  is 
at  hl»  dally  task  rnay  have  an  influence  on 
his  thought.  Blue  rests  the  mind.  Gray 
deadens  it.  White  keeps  It  clear  And 
red.  unless  toned  down,  might  make  one 
Iliad.  - 

These  reflections  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Meltzer  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  interview  Mr.  Henry  George  at  Fort 
Hamilton  for  the  Crit^ion  tecalled  to 
us  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Richard 
son  the  architect,  to  Mr.  Dana,  the 
editor,  for  whom  he  was  planning  • 


Why,  ^-denhorg^himeeK.^  rigid  and 

m^i1  plwMly.  sc^^“^rcane.  'ml  j 

we  ;e,  01  lie  was  discovered  C^hUngand 
ejaculating,  and  in  a great  perspl.allon. 

In  New  York  there  is  an  attempt  to 
set  aside  the  will  of  a woman  on  ac- 
count of  her  alleged  InsanttJ  Mr  LI 
ward  B.  Gordon,  a witness,  ^adej-ge 
following  statement.  Her  B 


of  Barnadine  in  the  play:  “Unfit  to 

live,  or  die.  O,  groveling  beast!” 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  admire 
Mr.  Schuettler,  the  police  captain,  who 
has  shown  a truly  inquisitorial  spirit. 
‘Times  have  changed,”  as  Nemo  re- 
marked. “Now  our  District  Attorneys 
do  not  think  it  dishonorable  to  try 
prisoners  in  the  press  and  sentence 
them  before  their  hour— ex  cathedra.” 
You,  Mr.  Jones,  you,  a quiet,  respectful 
citizen,  may  suddenly  be  accused  of 
the  murder  of  your  adored  spouse,  and 
even  before  trial  the  officers  will  put 
you  through  the  "examination”  which 
is  the  modern  equivalent  of  rack,  boots, 
strappado;  the  fact  that  you  cannot  j 
tell  where  you  were  last  Tuesday  at  j 
precisely  39  minutes  past  three  will  be  j 
"damning  evidence”  against  you;  and  ! 
there  are  newspaper  men  who.  com-  I 
menting  on  your  "fiend-like  face,”  will 
send  you  to  the  gallows  before  the  in-  ! 
telligent  jury  has  looked  curiously  at  j 
you  for  the  first  time. 

The  Criterion  alludes  gracefully  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Cowles  as  “the  gentleman 
whose  voice  silenced  the  roaring  of  the 
surf  at  Manhattan  Beach  this  past  sum- 
mer.” And  it  is  optimistic  enough  to 
add  that  he  and  the  Rev.  Madison  C. 
Peters  may  possibly  “become  as  effec- 
tive in  the  cause  of  art  as  they  have 
been  in  the  cause  of  noise.” 

“Mr.  Salvi’s  Rudolph  was  good  with- 
in limets;  he  had  a passion  for  examin- 
ing his  cuffs  when  he  should  have  been 
lamenting  or  Irving.”  The  cuff-shooter 
in  the  drama  is  bad  enough;  in  Puc- 
cini’s opera  he  must  be  intolerable. 
When  did  the  vile  habit  appear  for  the 
first  time?  The  first  cuff-shooter  whom 
we  remember  was  an  amazing  leading- 
man  in  an  equally  amazing  play,  en- 
titled, we  believe,  “Claire;  or  How 
Women  Love.”  The  action  accompan- 
ied his  entrance  speech:  "Home  again, 
home  to  the  old  chateau!  It  is  nine 
long  years  since  I have  seen  it,  and 
mother,  and  Claire,  dear,  dear  Claire;” 
and  with  last  fond  allusion,  the  left 
cuff  was  shot  its  full  length,  yes,  more 
than  Us  full  length,  for  there  was  a 
vision  of  soiled  linen  this  side  of  it,  and 
near  the  elbow. 

We  omit  today  from  lack  of  space  the  j 
customary  slurs  on  Mr.  Richard  H.  j 
Davis  and  VIr.  Hall  Caine. 

Mr.  Asher  Hucklesby,  President  of  the  ! 
Luton  Chamber  of  Commerce— we  al-  i 
most  wrote  Horrors — has  designed  a \ 
new  sun  bonnet  for  horses.  “The  hat  ; 
has  a cape  made  to  cover  completely  j 
the  back  of  the  animal’s  head,  and  1 
instead  of  the  horse’s  ears  being  ex-  1 
posed,  they  are  effectually  protected  by 
a shield.  There  is  no  protrusion  in 
front,  but  the  hat  is  finished  off  with 
a neat  band  of  plait,  which  fits  across  : 
the  front  of  the  face  of  the  animal  , 
and  joins  the  cape  at  the  back.  The  i 
hat  is  fastened  on  by  means  of  a strap  . 
which  fastens  round  the  neck,  or  can  , 
be  buckled  to  some  of  the  harness.”  j 
The  ingenious  gentleman  is  now  at  1 
work  on  an  automatic  fly  catcher  to 
take  the  place  of  the  tall  which  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  in  shoals  pre- 
fer docked. 

Here  is  one  London  reviewer  that  at 
last  has  come  to  his  senses:  “The  late  , 
R.  L.  Stevenson  was  one  of  those  un-  j 
fortunate  men  who,  having  no  enemies, 
has  suffered  more  wrong  at  the  hands  I 
of  injudicious  friends  than  any  enemy  1 
could  have  inflicted  on  him.  The  sub-  i 
tlest  and  most  mischievous  form  which  j 
detraction  can  assume  is  overpraise,  for  j 
it  necessarily  compels  a man  to  fall 
short  of  what  is  expected  of  him,  and 
consequently  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  ] 
reputation.  A simpler  and  truer  man 
than  Stevenson  never  lived,  and  he  j 
would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate 


.the  reckless  and  fulsome  euI°^*3  ot 
which  he  has  recently  been  the  objec  . 
They  can  have  only  one  result,  a r«*rit 
as  disastrous  to  his  fame  as  * 
public  taste.  A reaction,  of  lch  even 
now  there  arc  no  uncertain  indication.,  j 
must  inevitably  set  In.  ' 

First  Concert  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
I versity  Chamber  Series  in  San- 
ders Theatre. 

The  first  of  the  Harvard  University 
[ten  chamber  concerts  In  Sanders  Thea- 
tre was  given  last  evening  by  the  Knel- 
sel  Quartet.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Quartet,  op.  76.  in  G major Haydn 

Quartet  in  C majot Mozart 

Quartet,  op.  7).  In  E Hat  major... Beethoven 

This  program  was  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  the  opening  concert  of  the 
series.  It  was  educational  in  the  true 
sense:  masterpieces  of  masters  of 

chamber  music  were  played  in  a mas- 
terly manner.  That  the  programs  of 
these  concerts  are  not  to  be  reMrlcted 
narrowly,  that  there  Is  to  be  catholic- 
ity of  tasto  is  shown  by  the  selections 
made  for  the  concert  of  Nov.  _2: 
Brahms's  Quartet  in  C minor  op.  51; 
Schubert’s  Variations  from  the  Posthu- 
mous Quartet  in  D minor;  Dvorak  s 
Quartet  in  F major. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  these 
players  in  Sanders  Theatre,  where 
beauty  of  tone  is  never  lost,  where 
the  slightest  nuance  is  at  once  appre- 
ciated. Inferior  players  might  well 
' iremble  at  the  thought  of  such  a test, 
or  a scratch  would  be  magnified,  a 
rifling  slip  would  seem  a catastrophe, 
or  is  the  theatre  so  large  that  the  mu- 
ral fluid  which  should  envelop  audl- 
nce  and  players  seems  thin  and  ready 
a evaporate.  There  is  neither  dis- 
uleting  proximity  nor  distracting  and 
hilling  isolation. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  of  these 
cknowledged  masterpieces  at  this  late 
ay?  As  these  concerts  are  in  a way 
uppiemc-ntary  to  Professor  Paine's 
curse  with  lectures,  it  might  be  re- 
urdcd  as  an  impertinence  for  one  with- 
it  the  faculty  to  discourse  as  in  a 
lair  concerning  these  quartets.  It  is. 
lough  to  say  that  the  freshness  of 
aydn  is  perhaps  even  the  more  grate- 
1 in  this  epoch  when  spontaneity  is 
-o  often  the  most  laborious  of  achieve- 
ients,  and  simplicity  Is  beyond  the 
•ach  of  tl:e  self-torturing  composer, 
is  so  much  easier  to  darken  counsel 
words  than  it  is  to  speak  with  the 
awless  simplicity  of  Nature — and 
laydn.  The  introduction  to  the  first 
novement  of  Mozart’s  quartet,  which 
truck  with  consternation  contempor- 
„neous  pedagogues  and  shook  the  pow- 
der from  wigs,  has  the  modern  feeling 
of  unrest  that  was  foreign  to  Mozart’s 
period.  The  quartet  by  Beethoven  may 
still  teach  a lesson  to  us  all  as  well  as 
delight  us;  for  concerning  it  an  author- 
ity spoke  as  follows:  “More  profound 
and  full  of  art  than  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  The  object  of  a quartet  is 
not  to  celebrate  death,  to  paint  senti- 
ments of  despair,  but  to  cheer  the 
soul.”  And  there  are  some  who  insist 
today  that  music  should  first  of  all  in- 
spire a mild  and  gentleman-like  de- 
light. I remember  that  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  once  found  fault  with  the  finale 
in  which  poor  Massenet's  nude  “Eve” 

! is  cursed,  because,  as  he  said,  the  con- 
clusion of  every  work  of  real  art  should 
be  cheering  and  hopeful:  but  here  Mr. 
Dwight  forgot  his  Aristotle  and  such 
men  as  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  the 
Elizabethans. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  played  with  Its 
accustomed  art,  and  its  beauty  of  tone, 
exquisite  precision,  intelligent  nuan- 
cirung,  and  deep  and  genuine  musical 
spirit  were  displayed  in  full  splendor. 
The  large  and  representative  audience 
was  loud  in  expression  of  approval. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Bridlegoose  arose,  went  to  the  bar,  had 
Ms  Indictment  read,  and  for  all  his  reasons, 
defences,  and  excuses,  answered  nothing 
else,  but  that  he  was  become  old.  and  that 
his  sight  of  late  was  very  much  failed,  and 
become  dimmer  than  it  was  wont  to  be;  in- 
stancing therewithal  many  miseries  and 
calamities,  which  old  age  bringeth  along 
With  It,  and  are  concomitant  to  wrinkled 
elders:  which  not.  per  Archid.  d.  1. 

lvxxvl.  c.  tanta.  By  reason  of  which  in- 
firmity he  was  not  able  so  distinctly  and 
clearly  to  discern  the  points  and  blots  of 
the  dice,  as  formerly  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do:  whence  it  might  very  well 
have  happened,  said  he,  as  old  dim-sighted 
Isaac  took  Jacob  for  Esau,  that  I.  after 
the  same  manner,  at  the  decision  of 
causes  and  controversies  in  law,  should 
have  been  mistaken  in  taking  a quatre  for 
a cinque,  or  trois  for  a deuce. 

When  you  wore  young  you  read  Rabe- 
lais because  some  furtive-eyed  school- 
mate told  you  with  a snigger  that  queer, 
’torles  were  told  by  Panurge  and  Friar 
*?hn.  But  you  found  the  pages  for  the 
l lost  part  stupid.  Now  that  you  are 


rflffy  you  marvel  at  the  'wit  and  wisdom 

I and  worldly  knowledge  and  disguised 
1 spirituality  of  this  glory  of  Frunce. 
And  when  you  read  of  a hideously  pro- 
tracted murder  trial,  with  clamoring,  j 
red-faced  experts  and  all  manner  of  I 
hysterical  phenomena;  when  you  read 
of  the  wrangling,  divided  jury,  the  ma- 
jority "tiring  out"  the  minority,  and 
each  juryman  eager  to  explode  his  I 
views  in  print,  you  are  tempted  to  lie- I 
lleve  In  the  practice  of  Judge  Bridle- 
goose  even  In  trials  for  murder.  For 
lie  decided  caqses  and  controversies  in 
law  by  the  chance  and  fortune  of  the  | 
dice. 

For  civil  causes  our  modern  Bridle- 
goose  might  use  small  dice.  Large  dice 
thrown  In  deciding  as  to  the  guilt  of 
one  accused  of  murder  would  lend 
solemnity  to  the  occasion,  as  does  the 
donning  of  a black  cap  in  pronouncing 
sentence. 


It  is  true  that  trouble  of  the  eyes,  or 
a sweeping  sleeve,  might  occasionally 
load  the  superficial  to  doubt  the  inflexi- 
ble justice  of  this  aleatory  verdict.  But 
■when  Bridlegoose  was  once  impeached 
for  an  error  due  to  physical  infirmity, 
the  most  righteous  and  illustrious 
Prince  Pantagruel  pardoned  him,  say- 
ing: “This  one,  sole,  and  single  fault 

of  his  ought  to  be  quite  forgotten,  abol- 
ished, and  swallowed  up  by  that  im- 
mense and  vast  ocean  of  just  dooms 
and  sentences,  which  heretofore  he 
hath  given  and  pronounced.” 


Then  think  what  a saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  capital  cases!  There  would 
be  no  loss  of  lime  and  labor  in  jury 
service.  There  would  be  a great  stor- 
ing of  human  wind  for  more  necessary 
occasions.  The  dice  should  be  examined 
carefully  by  the  prisoner  before  the 
Judge  rattles  them  for  the  awful  throw. 
As  in  French  courts  a crucifix  hangs 
behind  the  Judge,  so  in  our  courts  this 
ancient  motto  should  be  painted  boldly: 
“The  dice  of  the  gods  are  always 
loaded,” 


The  program  included'  Pliittl’i  organ 

Hymn,  1 Mend's  pastorale,  the  finale 
from  Widor’s  2nd  organ  symphony, 
Bach's  prelude  and  fugue  in  C minor, 
Lemmens’s  "Storm"  Fjmtasla,  the 
adagio  from  Guilmant’s  Fifth  sonata, 
Chadwick's  Gaelic  March  (MSS).  The 
organist  played  with  Mr.  Carl  Stasny 
his  own  arrangement  of  IJszt’s  Can- 
tique  U'amour.  and  Widor’s  variations 
for  piano  and  organ. 

Mr.  Dunham's  abilities  as  an  organ- 
ist are  well  known.  He  Is  an  organist, 
not  a pianist  who  condescends  on  Sun- 
day to  plat-  the  organ,  regarding  It  with 
more  or  less  ill-disguised  disdain.  His 
technique  is  fluent,  his  taste  in  regis- 
tration is  of  tho  best.  He  respects  his 
instrument  and  does  not  degrade  it  to 
win  cheap  and  easy  applause.  If  there 
was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  ills 
performance  last  night,  it  was  that  the 
rhythm  occasionally  flagged,  as  in  the 
fugue  by  Bach.  There  was  a good  sized 
and  deeply  interested  audience.  Miss 
Lelmer  sang  songs  by  Schubert,  Las- 
sen. Schumann.  Godard,  Horrocke  and 
Meyer-Helmund. 

Mr.  Dunham's  second  concert  will  be 
the  28th  when  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  Max  Heinrich  and  Mr.  Alwln 
Sehroeder.  He  will  then  play  pieces  by 
Bach.  Dubol^.  Wagner,  and  his  own 
“In  Meinorlan.” 
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At  the  Howard  House  the  man  of  sin  rub- 
beth  the  hair  of  the  horse  to  the  bowels  of 
[the  -cat,  and  our  girls  are  waving  their  lily- 
white  hoofs  In  the  dazzling  waltz. 

We  have  a quadrille,  in  which  an  English 
person  slips  up  and  jams  his  massive  brow 
against  my  stomach.  He  apologize:;  and  I 
say,  “All  right,  my  lord.”  1 subsequently 
ascertained  that  he  superintended  the  ship- 
ping of  coals  for  the  British  steamers,  and 
owned  fighting-coeks. 


Here  Is  a story  from  Aubrey  dc  Vcrc's 

"Recollections.”  When  Wnolnor  was? 
executing  a bust  of  Canon  Kingsley,  a 
critic  looked  at  t lie?  work,  and,  noticing 
the  clean-shaven  fuce,  remarked  that 
Kingsley  wore  whiskers.  “Whiskers!” 
exclaimed  the  sculptor,  "whiskers,  sir. 
are  not  art!”  But  Mr.  Woolner  evi- 
dently never  saw  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend  Major  Moses  P.  Handy,  now  of 
Paris. 


"Pilgrimage  to  Bunyanland”  reads 
better  than  It  sounds. 


Mr.  George  F.  Williams  said  in  the 
bearing  of  the  people:  “In  the  judg- 

ment day  I shall  be  commended  for  my 
work.”  An  exclusive  diet  of  Peruvian 
bark  is  the  only  thing  we  know  that 
maintains  this  nerve.  Mr.  Williams  flat- 
ters himself.  We  doubt  if  he  will  at- 
tract such  attention  on  that  day.  Not 
that  we  question  his  honesty  of  belief; 
but  he  forgets  that  he  will  be  only  one 
of  countless  billions.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  hard  for  him  to  realize  this  fact. 


"There  is  a washerwoman  in  Brad- 
dock  who  can  speak  eleven  languages.” 
The*real  question,  the  burning  question, 
is,  “How  does  she  do  up  shirts?” 


So  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  has  lost  his 
slander  suit  against  a Hartford  news- 
paper. He  should  have  sung  to  the 
jury,  and  not  let  his  lawyer  talk. 


If  you  cannot  succeed  In  literature,  try 
something  else. 


The  serial  publication  of  Zola’s 
“Paris”  began  yesterday.  If  the  book 
Is  no  more  entertaining  than  “Lourdes” 
or  "Rome,”  Zola  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Academy. 

However,  we  should  not  mock  at 
Zola."  He  told  a London  reporter  lately, 
that  “New  York  is  a grand  city,  full  of 
energy,  and  certainly  not  devoid  of  re- 
markable intellects.  But  New  York 
(will  begin  where  Paris  finishes.” 

The  newest  shade  in  Paris  is  a kind  of 
lavender-blue,  which  Is  particularly  effective  ( 
in  mirror  velvet,  and  which  Is  used  In  com-  I 
bination  both  with  cerise  and  with  violet, 
and  with  equal  success  in  either  case. 


We  sat  in  a public  place  the  other 
night  and  heard  conversation  in  the 
seats  In  front  of  us.  Not  that  we 
strained  ears,  but  the  words  were  forced 
uoon  us.  as  the  listening  housekeeper 
says  in  the  play. 

"Did  you  meet  the  lady  with  Mrs.  de 
•Tool  yesterday?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  carelessly. 

"Do  you  know  that  she  is  the  niece 
of  a Duke,  and  a great  favorite  in  Lon- 
don society?  Salisbury  is  very  fond  of 
her  on  account  of  her  intelligence  and 
wit.  A charming  woman,  charming." 

"But  why  didn't  somebody  tell  me 
■who  she  was?  I was  introduced  to  her, 
and  as  I was  in  a hurry  I was  scarcely 
polite.  I thought  she  was  some  ordi- 
nary person.  Now  that  you  speak  of 
it  I remember  that  she  has  a fine  face. 
Do  you  know  whether  she  Is  still  in 
town?  I should  like  to  call  on  her.” 


Although  we  liuve  not  given  specific 
advice  of  late  to  the  farmer  concern- 
ing his  daily  tasks,  in*  lias  been  always 
in  our  thoughts,  even  when  we  were 
sleeping  in  the  theatre  or  attempting 
to  defend  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  from  the 
exuberant  admiration  of  young  and 
elderly  ladies.  Now  that  there  is  a 
breathing  spell  we  recite  to  Uncle 
Amos  these  exquisite  lines,  which  are 
worthy  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  master 
of  the  quatrain.  They  are  found  in 

'October's  Husbandry,”  by  Thomas 
I Tusser,  Gentleman. 

\\  liatever  thing  dietli,  go  bury  or  bum, 

For  tainting  of  ground,  or  a worser  ill  turn; 
Buell  pestilent  smell,  of  a carrenly  thing 
To  cattle  and  people,  great  peril  may  bring. 

Thy  measelel  bacon— hog,  sow.  or  thy  boar, 
Sin  t up  for  to  heal,  for  Infecting  thy  store; 
Or  kill  It  for  bacon,  or  souse  It  to  sell. 

For  Flemming  that  loves  it  so  daintily  well. 

And  Uncle  Amos  should  not  be  denied 
the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  William 
Mayor's  foot-note:  “The  measles  in 

hogs  arise  from  their  bedng  deprived  of 
uater.  On  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  our  author  lived,  many  Flemings 
had  settled;  and  their  language  and 
customs,  as  1 am  credibly  informed  by 
intelligent  natives,  may  still  be  traced 
in  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  It  is 
evident  that  they  were  not  very  deli- 
cate in  the  choice  of  their  food.”  Oh 
wise  and  solemn  ass  now  gathered  to 
thy  fathers! 


A cloudy  night,  and  pre'ty  hard  it  blow  d. 
The  dasliy,  splashy,  leary  little  stringer. 
Mounted  his  roan  and  took  the  .road— 
Phililoo! 

"My  Lord  Cashall's  on  the  road  tonight, 
l Down  with  the  lads,  make  my  lord  alight— 
Ran  dan  row  de  dow,  on  we  go!” 

Chorus— Ran.  dan,  etc. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  been  apologizing 
for  his  “Bab  Ballads.”  Foolish  man! 
For  spontaneity  of  humor  they  surpass 
Iris  other  works. 

Germans,  exercised  over  the  Czech- 
German  question,  are  boycotting  Pilse- 
ner  beer  because  it  is  brewed  by  Bo- 
hemians. We  know  of  no  more  pa- 
thetic, tragic  instance  of  patriotism. 

Some  one  asked  the  N.  Y.  Sun  "Which 
is  the  better  English,  to  say  ‘I  retired 
at  10  o’clock,’  or  ‘I  went  to  bed  at  10 
o'clock;'  ” to  which  the  Sun  made  this 
sensible  reply:  “ ‘I  went  to  bed  at  10 
o'clock;’  It  has  more  English  words 
than  the  other  sentence,  the  principal 
word  in  which  Is  French,  and  the 
words  are  shorter."  “To  retire”  is  a 
vile  term.  Richard  Grant  White  said 
long  ago:  “If  you  are  going  to  bed,  say 
so,  should  there  be  occasion.  Don't  talk 
about  retiring,  unless  you  would  seem 
like  a prig  or  a prurient  prude.” 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham’s  First  Or- 
gan Concert  at  the  Shawmat 


Mr.  Johnson  was  very  grouty  yester- 
day. His  way  was  frequently  blocked, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  stand  for  some 
time  close  to  rude  boys  and  ill-savored 
men.  He  does  not  think  that  proces- 
sions should  be  allowed  by  the  authori- 
ties. “The  idea,  sir,  of  suspending  traf- 
fic, of  crowding  streets  so  that  you  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  so  many  peo- 
ple you  do  not  know.  It’s  outrageous, 
sir,  outrageous.”  A procession  puts  Mr. 
Johnson  into  a fit  of  impotent  rage,  be- 
cause he  then  realizes  that  he  is  after 
all  a thing  of  little  importance.  His 
pride,  his  boast  of  ancestry,  his  invented 
.and  paid-for  coat  of  arms — these  are 
of  no  avail  in  a street  crowd.  There 
are  taller  men  who  see  better  than 
•lie  sees.  There  are  heavier  men,  with 
'■aggressive  elbows  and  a forbidding, 
•dominating  eye,  Who  are  held  in  greater 
respect  by  those  blocking  the  way.  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  once,  is  simply  one  of 
Very  many.  

It  is  significant  that  the  young  man 
‘who  left  Colby  College  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  put 
, up  at  a Maine  hotel. 


Mr.  de  Koven's  “Highwayman”  is  not 
I the  first  to  sing  upon  the  operatic  stage. 
There’s  our  old  friend  Capt.  Macheath, 
who  was  the  first  operatic  hero  to 
strut  in  the  United  States;  for  the  first 
strolling  company  of  English  actors 
in  this  country  appeared,  they  say,  in 
Virginia  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  Ah, 
the  popularity  of  that  rakish  piece!  The 
women  of  London  carrying  about  with 
them  tho  favorite  songs  of  it  in  fans; 
and  houses  furnished  with  it  In  screens. 
And  oh  Lavinia  Fenton,  who  dressed 
Polly  so  simply  and  sang  so  bewitch- 
I ingly  that  the  Duke  of  Bolton  married 
her  as  soon  as  Death  was  kind  enough 
to  remove  the  Duchess;  but  Death  jest- 
ed with  the  Duke,  for  23  years  after  he 
ran  away  with  Lavinia.  The  sweet 
thing  was  a wife  for  only  nine  years— 
and  then  she  joined  her  predecessor. 
Did  Lavinia  say  in  the  shades  to  her 
predecessor,  “You  made  me  wait  a long 
time,  but  it  was  worth  waiting  for?” 


Congregational  Churcb. 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  gave  the  first 
of  two  organ  concerts  at  the  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church  last  evening. 


We  agree  fully  with  Dr.  Marion  L.  j 
Woodward  when  he  insists  that  his  fel-  ' 
low  dentists  need  "general  reading  for 
i continuous  culture.”  Inasmuch  as  i 
'dentists  strive  to  charm  their  patients  | 
; by  incessant  conversation,  their  minds  ! 
should  be  richly  stored  with  diversi- 
' tied  knowledge.  The  ideal  dentist  does 
i not  talk  at  all;  he  does  not  even  ask 
“Do  I hurt  you?";  he  works  steadily 
1 and  thus  keeps  his  bill  within  reason, 

■ for  he  is  working  by  the  hour.  But 
this  Is  an  imperfect  world,  and  so  long 
as  dentists  will  talk,  they  should  be 
able  to  discourse  agreeably  on  all  sub- 
jects. from  the  beauties  of  the  jury  sys- 
tem as  exhibited  in  the  Luetgert  trial 
to  the  style  of  Le  Gallienne. 

We*  had  always  supposed  that  the 
richest  woman  in  the  world  was  Mrs. 
Hetty  Green,  one  of  our  American  in- 
stitutions. It  is  a blow  to  national  pride 
to  learn  that  the  richest,  etc.,  is  the 
• Scnora  de  Cousino  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
She  owns  three  palaces  and  many  fleets 
of  ships;  silver,  copper  and  coal  mines; 
everything  in  Lota,  not  to  mention 
miscellaneous  things,  as  vineyards, 
stock-farms,  and  potteries.  She  is  tall, 
dark,  handsome,  and  a widow  the  other 
side  of  fifty.  Her  annual  income  is  no 


And  did  Lavinia  know  the  value  of  a 
passionate  press  agent?  When  she  was 
about  eighteen  and  a favorite  with  the 
public,  the  manager.  Rich,  offered  her 
fifteen  shillings  a week.  When  the  Beg- 
gar’s Opera  became  an  astonishing  suc- 
cess, her  salary  was  raised  to  thirty 
shillings  a week.  When  the  Duke  ran 
away  witli  Iter,  he  settled,  according 
to  Dean  Swift's  letter,  “four  hundred  a 
year  on  her  during  pleasure,  and  upon 
disagreement,  two  hundred  more.  It 
was  not  ri  very  extravagant  period. 


There  have  been  several  operettas,  , 
musical  comedies,  vaudevilles,  cal!  them  j 
what  von  will,  that  have  treated  in  ; 
English  t lie  deeds  of  highwaymen,  who  1 
are  tine  fellows  lit  a public  way.  Six- 
teen years  ago  "Claude  Duval,  by  Ed- 
ward Solomon,  was  sung  in  London, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Solomon,  known  to  us  all, 
was  Blood-red  BUI.  Celh  was  the  hero 
and  Marion  Hood  the  beauty  who 
danced  the  minuet  with  Claude,  l or 
women  have  in  all  ages  been  partial  to 
highwaymen.  There's  the  instance  of 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  who,  although  a 
master  of  his  trade  and  one  always 
worthy  of  respect,  was  in  finesse  Infe- 
rior to  Claude. 

Jack  took  oft  fits  hat  with  a jaunty  air— 

The  dnshy,  splashy,  leary  little  stringer— 

Amt  he  kiss'd  the  Ups  of  the  lady  fair— 
Rhlllloo!  . 

She  sigh'd  a sigh,  and  her  looks  said  plain, 

I don’t  care  much  if  I'm  robb'd  again! 

Ran  dan  row  de  dow,  on  we  go’ 

Chorus -Ran,  dan.  etu. 


“Art?  tlu-se  verses  front  Mr.  Smith's 
libretto?"  Oil.  no.  dcur  Mu  Jam.  we 
fear  you  are  tfot  grounded  thoroughly 
in  pure  and  strong  English  literature, 
j 'Twas  a superficial  period  when  you 
were  at  school,  and  the  fashion  in 
' hocks  was  not  to  be  commended.  You 
read  Mrs.  Hetnans,  and  you  shed  tears 
over  the  fate  of  1.  R.  L.  The  manly 
verses  quoted  here  are  from  Kit's  song 
in  "Sixteen-String  Jack"  by  the  ingen- 
ious Mr.  Leman  Rede. 


We  hid  always  admired  the  highway- 
man. whether  mounted  on  his  good 
black  Bess  or  footing  It;  but  when  he 
took  to  riding  a bicycle  with  a brake, 
tool  box  and  a sanitary  saddle  the  hero 
fell  from  his  pedestal.  The  President 
of'  a trust  seems  to  us  now  a more  gal- 
lant figure. 

; 

Have  you  never  felt,  good  sir,  with 
I Picadilly  weepers  that  are  an  honor  to; 
j your  sex— have  you  never  felt  a wild 
desire  to  clutch  a rich  Bostonian  by 
| the  throat  as  he  is  airing  his  pet  dog 
at  night  or  returning  from  a free  Low- 
ell lecture:  to  clutch  him  so  that  he 
! would  gasp  and  hardly  hear  your  de- 
! mund  for  money— $100,  $30,  $10 — even  50 
cents?  The  pleasure  of  seeing  his  rage 
would  be  worth  the  balance.  And  when 
Mr.  Williams— you  know  his  initials— 
painting  his  pictures  dips  his  brush 
J In  lightnings  and  eclipses,  we  revel  In 
the  thought  of  seeing  him  some  night 
roaring  through  Beacon  Street  with 
I a torch  In  one  hand  and  a kerosene 
J can  in  the  other.  How  the  windows 
j are  thrown  up!  Notice  the  funny  ap- 
| pear&nce  of  Mrs.  B.  Farmes  without 
I her  wig!  Another  trumpet  peal  from 
Mr.  Williams,  and  a prominent  Son  of 
| the  Revolution  crawls  under  the  bed! 

' Which  of  the  houses  would  you  prefer 


i to  loot?  See,  they  are  carrying  out 
the  solid  silver  ice  pitcher  and  cups 
from  Auger's  dining  room;  they  were 
given  to  him  by  fellow-committeemen 
for  "faithful  service,”  but  he  will  not 
mind  the  loss;  he  found  out  long  ago 
that  they  were  plated  ware. 

Yes,  the  highwayman  of  romance  was 
a fine  fellow.  He  robbed  the  rich  and 
gave  to  the  poor:  he  kissed  the  women, 
even  when  they  were  just  a little 
too  ripe;  he  danced,  he  sang,  even  on 
the  scaffold;  he  left  behind  him  rich 
material  for  copy. 

Mr  Anthony  Hope  is  an  eminently 
sensible  man.  He  thought  the  Public 
Library  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
he  ever  saw  and  the  Judge's  charge  to 
the  jury  in  the  Municipal  Court  was 
"an  especially  good  one.”  His  manners 
are  easy  and  oil  drips  from  his  tongue. 
Hope  rhymes  with  soap. 

| Mr.  Sarcey,  the  eminent  dramatic 
I critic,  assures  the  world  that  the 
beef  of  the  average  Parisian  butch- 
er is  that  of  the  superannuated 
cows  of  the  metropolitan  dairies.  We 
had  supposed  that  it  was  that  of  the 
j retired  cab  horses. 

There  will  soon  be  a chrysanthe- 

I mum  show  in  Horticultural  Hall. 
But  what  has  become  of  the  dude 
who  once  wore  the  flower  in  button 
hole?  Fashions  fade,  oven  wheD 
flowers  remalD. 


A Frenchman  has  discovered  that 
Inebriation  may  be  produced  by  hy- 
podermic injections  of  salt  water. 
And  consider  the  cheapness  of  such 
dissipation.  Here  may  be  a means  of 
settling  the  liquor  question. 

Miss  Willard  is  right.  "What 
women  today  most  need  is  a better 
physique,  and  that,  means  nutritious 
diet,  simpler  food,  loose  corsets,  j 
larger  shoes,  fresli  air  at  night.” 
But  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  the  physique  of  American 
women  within  the  last  20  years. 

A wasp-like  waist  is  uo  longer  fash- 
ionable, and  many  girls  of  weak 
mothers  are  athletes. 

"Why  does  not  some  doubly  rich 
millionaire  settle  this  coral  islaud 
controversy  once  for  all  by  making 
a boring  into  a coral  island?”  asked 
Darwin  a short  time  before  his 
death.  Professor  Edgworth  David 
of  the  Sydney  University  did  not 
wait  for  the  millionaire.  A boring 
was  sunk  by  his  expedition  to  the 
Ellice  Islands  to  a depth  of  557  feet 
through  solid  coral  rock  without 

reaching  bottom,  and  thus  Darwin's 
theory  of  coral  rock  formation  is 
substantiated. 

Oi  Q4r  7-  ** 1  ”1 

.4  FOREIGN  HABIT. 

There  has  been  much  said  of  late  I 
about  Thomas  Moore's  satirical  re- ; 
marks  in  rhyme  concerning  the  |< 
United  States  and  its  inhabitants,  i 
We  do  not  discuss  now  the  propriety 
of  putting  his  name  among  his  lit- 1 
cray  fellows  on  tablets  of  American 
public  buildings;  we  simply  suggest  I 
that  he  has  been  only  one  of  many. 

He  is  one  of  the  line  which  num- 
bers Mrs.  Trollope,  Basil  Hall.  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  Dickens  among  the 
caricaturists  of  our  institutions. 
Such  men  as  Freeman  and  Matthew 
Arnold  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
disgust  or  contempt  when  they  were 
our  guests,  and  right  here  in  Boston 
a very  eminent  English  visitor 
recommended  the  soup  at  a private 
dinner,  assuring  his  wife  loudly  that 
it  was  "not  at  all  nasty”— a speecn 
that  he  surely  would  not  have  made 
at  a London  dinner  where  he  was 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  hostess. 

Moore,  who  in  private  life  was  one 
of  the  most  worthy  of  men,  the  best 
of  sons,  a devoted  husband,  a firm 
and  loving  friend,  wrote,  no  doubt,  ; 
honestly  its  he  thought.  The  nation  j 
then  was  young.  Manners  were 
comparatively  crude.  He  read  in 
American  newspapers  scandalous  j 
articles  written  by  Americans  j 
against  Americans  in  high  places.  || 


It  is  an  amateur  photographer 
that  declares,  “A  photograph  at  Hie 
best  must  be  an  Indiscretion;  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  it  off  as  a picture  only 
aggravates  its  impertinence.” 

Tlie  Little  Review  of  Practical 
Knowledge  asserts  that  ophthalmia 
is  increasingly  frequent  among  bicy- 
clists. They  will  reply,  "In  my  eye.” 

An  English  newspaper  wishes  to 
know  how  eight  golf  champions  in 
Great  Britain  are  possible  in  one 
and  the  same  year. 

The  Emperor  Williams’  ‘‘literary 
masterpieces”  do  not  sell.  Will  his 
subjects  be  liable  to  the  charge  of 

lese-majesty? 


He  was  loyal  to  his  own  country  and 
his  adopted  country.  He  was  no 
soured,  sneering  carper.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  no  mean  judge  of  men,  said  of 
him,  “It  would  be  a delightful  addi- 
tion to  life  if  Thomas  Moore  had  a 
cottage  within  two  miles  of  me.” 

This  poet  of  rare  gifts  was  a victim 
to  the  English  habit  of  insular  abuse. 
There  is  uo  use  trying  to  disguise  the 
fact:  ah  Englishman  applauds  any 
dart  swiftly  thrown  at  this  country. 
But  is  the  race  alone  in  this  respect? 
Is  it  the  only  one  that  is  intolerant? 

The  Parisian  still  believes  vbat 
Paris  is  the  centre  of  civilization— 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  instances.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Americans  who  are  con- 


vinced firmly  that  all  Frenchmen  are 


“Mr.  Murphy  will  coach  Yale.” 
Harvard  imports  from  England,  but 
Y'ale  is  still  true  to  Ireland. 

Verdi  celebrated  his  Sl’th  birthday 
the  9th.  An  Italian  newspaper  says 
be  loves  nature,  literature,  and  “of 
course,  music.”  This  last  does  not 
follow.  As  cooks  cat.  little,  so  many 
musicians  dislike  to  hear  music — ex- 
cept their  own. 


immoral;  that  all  Italians  at  borne 
are  lazy,  and  do  nothing  hut  lie  iu 
the  sun;  that  Germans  smoke  porce- 
lain pipes  sixteen  hours  in  the  day; 
that  Russian  happiness  is  a pro- 
longed debauch.  There  are  Ameri- 
cans who  travel  and  express  sur- 
prise when  they  find  electricity  free- 
ly used  in  foreign  cities.  Patriotism 
is  an  excellent  thing;  it  is  a noble 
thing;  but  patriotism  is  not  neces- 
sarily au  o'ermastering  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  good  outside  of  (lie 


patriot’s  country. 


ANENT  JURIES. 

The  late  trial  for  murder  iu  Chi- 
cago has  excited  discussion  concern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  jury  system 
in  capital  cases,  and  there  are  some 
who  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  this 
system  is  no  longer  suited  to  mod- 
em demands,  and  that  Brougham’s 
famous  eulogy  of  the  twelve  good 
men  in  a box  was  nothing  but  a vain 
rhetorical  flourish.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  “modern  demands”  are  much 
different  from  ancient  demands 
when  a man  is  on  trial  for  his  life, 
and  they  that  quote  derisively 
Brougham’s  speech  as  a rule  are 
careful  to  omit  the  qualifying  ad- 
jective “good.” 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  verdict  in  the  Luetgert 
trial;  hut  it  is  -permissible  to  state, 
it  is  Indeed  a duty  to  state  that  the 
manner  iu  which  the  trial  was  con- 
ducted reflects  but.  little  or  no  credit 
on  the  lawyers  engaged  therein,  the 
potty  officers,  or  those  members  of 
the  jury  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  questioned  as  to  their  opinions 
during  deliberation.  The  trial  of  a 
man  for  his  life  is  a solemn  thing; 
it  should  not  be  conducted  flippantly 
or  iu  auger.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
is  not  ox-officio  a grand  inquisitor 
ir,  the  evil  sense  of  the  word;  an 
expert  is  not  necessarily  a venal 
j liar;  a w itness  is  not  inevitably  a 
I perjurer  even  when  he  contradicts 
| himself;  a juryman  bus  the  greatest 
1 responsibility  that  can  be  thrown  up- 
on him  in  this  world.  Nor  is  it  decent 
I for  a reporter— even  though  he  bear 
1 an  honored  name  as  a birthright— to 
anticipate  evidence,  dissect  testi- 
mony or  indulge  in  hysterical  spec- 
ulation while  the  trial  is  proceeding. 

That  nine  men  hold  to  oue  opinion 
does  not  prove  of  itself  that  the 
other  three  are  unduly  prejudiced 
or  obstinate  for  a mercenary  cause. 
The  majority  is  not  always  right, 
even  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  some 
who  say  the  majority  is  always 
wrong.  Remember  the  abuse  that 
was  heaped  upon  upright  men  who 
voted  for  the  acquittal  of  President 
Johnson.  They  were  accused  opeuly 
and  violently  of  receiving  bribes,  of 
being  mentally  weak;  there  was  no 
Charge,  however  base  or  insulting, 
that  was  not  brought  against  them 
by  the  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
majority  of  their  party  was  over- 
whelmingly against  them.  And  yet 
today,  when  the  whole  affair  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  the  grave  has 
claimed  many  of  those  who  cast 
votes,  no  oue  will  seriously  charge 
any  of  those  once-abused  men  with 
J voting  against  their  honest  convic- 
tions. 

Lawyers  have  suggested  that  trials 
fur  murder  should  be  without  a jury-, 
or  that  9 votes  out  of  12  should  de- 
cide. Sagacious  members  of  the  Bar 
find  no  relief  or  safety  iu  such  a 
change.  They  believe  that  by  some 
j means  or  other  justice  is  awarded 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  when  only 
reasonable  care  is  exercised  iu  the 
selection  of  llie  jury;  that  hard, 
shrewd  sense  is  not  confused  by 
cunning  lawyers,  that  the  impres- 
sion formed  by  seeing  the  accused  I 
one  and  the  witnesses  is  almost. al-  j 
most  always  just.  Because  a jury-! 
i man  forgets  his  own  responsibility  I 
‘and  becomes  a restless  chatterer, 
greedy  for  public  notice,  it  does  uot  ' 
j follow  that  the  theory  of  juries  is 
antiquated  and  impracticable. 

.Ifc.  I 


SECOND  SYMPHONY. 


Novelties  by  Tschatkowsy,  Rimsky- 
I Korsakoff  and  Gernsheim  Played 
Last  Night  In  Music  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  second  Symphony- 
concert  was  as  follows: 

| "La  Grande  Paque  Itui'Se" . . Rl mnky- Koisa kofT 
1 Concerto  for  violin  In  D major Gernsheim 


! Symphony  No.  1,  B-flat  maJorA.flftkBcnuniann 
Capilccio  Itallen Tcliaikowsky 


The  overture  was  written  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  In  memory  of  Borodlr.e  and 
Modeste  Moussorgski.  The  former  died 
in  1S87,  the  latter  in  1881.  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff  was  very  fond  of  these  men, 
whom  he  met  with  Balakireff  and  CM 
at  the  house  of  Dargomijski.  In  1870 
he  roomed  with  Moussorgski;  and  they 
worked  together  not  only  in  the  same 
chamber,  but  during  the  same  hours. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  orchestrated  these 
pieces  by  Moussorgski:  The  polonaise 

from  "Boris  Godounof”;  the  Intermezzo 
which  exists  also  in  Moussorgskl’s  or- 
chestral version  arid  in  piano  form;  “La 
nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve";  and  he  put 
the  finishing  orchestral  touches  to 
"Khovantchina.” 

The  first  mention  of  this  overture  I 
find  is  that  of  the  performance  in  man- 
uscript at  a Popular  concert  in  Brus- 
sels, April  13,  181*0,  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  the  composer.  Built  upon 
themes  of  the  Russian  church,  themes 
that  are  of  poignant  meaning  to  the 
faithful,  the  work  no  doubt  is  more  ef- 
fective when  played  to  a Russian  au- 
dience. We  foreigners  are  obliged  to 
regard  it  simply  as  music,  and  the  chief 
feeling  awakened  is  that  of  surprise, 
which  is  at  times  akin  to  curiosity  and 
the  desire  to  know  “what  is  coming 
next.”  I do  not  believe  that  all  the. 
contents  of  the  overture  were  brought 
fully  into  the  light.  The  second  trom- 
bone solo,  for  instance,  a recitative  ac- 
companied by  six  divided  ’cellos  and 
two  double-basses,  is  marked  "a  pier.a 
voce;'’  but  the  player  was  gentle,  very 
gentle,  and  inclined  to  sentimental 
warbling.  There  are  some  interesting 
effects  of  instrumentation,  but  when 
you  take  away  the  themes  themselves 
with  their  sombre  dignity  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical cadences  in  the  harmony, 
the  rest  seems  thin  and  perfunctory. 

Mr.  Schnitzler  is  a* violinist  of  many 
excellent  parts,  although  last  night  his 
intonation  was  not  always  faultless; 
but  why  in  the  world  did  he  choose  the 
conventional,  manufactured,  and  dull 
concerto  by  Gernsheim.  What  a waste 
of  time  in  memorizing  and  in  perform- 
ance! Mr.  Schnitzler  possibly  short- 
ened his  life  by  some  minutes  if  not 
hours  by  the  labor  he  bestowred_  on 
this  concerto.  1 am  glad  the  audience 
applauded  him  heartily,  for  he  is  a 
violinist  of  genuine  ability,  even  when 
he  deliberately  hangs  a millstone  to  his 
fiddle-bow. 

The  program  book  contained  some 
startling  statements.  It  informed  us 
that  Mr.  Schnitzler  played  this  con- 
certo at  Rotterdam  in  1857  or  1S58  un- 
der the  composer’s  direction.  Either 
Mr.  Schnitzler  has  visited  the  foun- 
tain of  youth,  or  he  has  an  admirable 
make-up.  or  the  program-book  is  mis- 
taken; for  surely  Mr.  Schnitzler  does 
not  look  so  old. 

Furthermore  as  this  concerto  is  opus 
42,  and  Gernsheim  was  born  in  1839,  he 
had  written  at  least  42  pieces  by  the 
time  he  was  18  or  19— a fertility  that  is 
truly  rabbit-like. 

And  again  we  read  that  Gernsheim 
■went  to  Rotterdam  in  1874.  This  grows 
worse  and  worse.  It  is  safer  to  say 
that  there  is  some  mistake — perhaps  a 
typographical  ferror. 

* * * 

Tsehaikowsky’s  Italian  Caprice  was 
first  played  in  London  in  1885.  Thomas 
conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1893, 
and  it  was  probably  played  before  that 
in  New  York.  We  did  not  miss  much 
here  by  the  delay.  There  are  evidences 
galore  of  the  composer's  orchestral  cun- 
ning, and  the  melodies  are  character- 
istic, but  there  is  a very  strong  dash 
of  the  vulgarity  that  is  found  in  many 
orchestral  pieces  of  his  early  period, 
and  is  suspected  even  in  some  later 
and  greater  works. 

* * * 

The  B fiat  major  symphony  of  Schu- 
mann is  fast  getting  threadbare,  and 
its  orchestral  dress  is  dusty.  The  scher- 
zo. with  its  reminiscence  of  a Schubert 
song  and  portions  of  the  finale  aie  worth 
hearing,  but  the  freshness  is  gone  from 
the  first  movement  and  the  larghetto 
is  now  without  authoritative  beauty. 
The  Schumann  of  genius  is  the  com- 
poser of  certain  piano  pieces,  certain 
songs  and  the  D minor  symphony. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Novelties  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival. 


Stanford’s  “ Comic  Requiem” — 
Richter’s  Leading. 


Mr.  Winner  Talks  of  “ Listen  to 
the  Mocking  Bird.” 


The  Birmingham  Festival  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  musical  life  of 
England,  If  only  on  account  of  the  new 
works  that  are  produced  there  for  the 
first  time.  There  are  various  opinions 
concerning  the  merits  or  faults  of  the 
chorus;  but  the  majority  of  authorita- 
tive critics  do  not  speak  favorably  of 
the  tonal  quality  of  the  chorus  or  Its 
attention  to  nuances.  Then  there  is 
the  "Elijah"  fetich:  because  “Elijah” 

was  produced  there  for  the  first  time,  it 
must  be  given  often  at  these  festivals. 

This  reminds  us  of  a story  told  by 


Artenms  Ward  about  Dr.  Schwifcay,  a 
leading  citizen  of  Baldinsville,  whom 
he  met  one  evening  in  the  village  oys- 
ter-saloon. 

““Do  you  see  them  beans,  old  man?’ 
and  he  plnted  to  a plate  before  hiuv 
'Do  you  see  'em?' 

“ '1  do.  They  are  a cheerful  fruit 
when  used  tempritly.'  t- 

" 'Well,-'  said  he,  'I  hain't  eat  any- 
thing since  last  week.  I eat  beans  now 
because  1 eat  beans  then.’  ” 

» * * 

Let  us  see  what  the  novelties  were 
this  year  at  Birmingham  and  how  they 
were  received. 

The  Festival  began  Oet.  5 with  the 
traditional  performance  of  "Elijah,’’ 
with  the  almost  traditional  Albani  as 
the  chief  soprano.  That  night  the  nov- 
elty was  a work  composed  expressly  for 
the  Festival  by  Edward  German  and 
conducted  by  Hans  Richter.  Mr.  Black- 
burn says-  “In  this  respect  Mr.  Gor- 
man certainly  showed  his  wisdom,  for 
I rather  imagine  that  Richter  extracted 
every  ounce  of  significance  that  there 
was  in  the  composition.  It  is  clever,  no 
doubt,  most  ingenious,  and  even  at 
times  engrossingly  intricate  and  cun- 
ningly contrived.  But  there  the  kind  of 
praise  which  one  assigns  to  the  highest 
kind  of  work  must  cease.  However, 
German  is  certainly  a musician  of  inter- 
esting past  .achievement,  and  of  sin- 
gular future  promise;  but  he  has  not, 
in  the  slang  phrase,  ‘arrived’  in  his 
‘Hamlet.’  ” 


Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  I 
Gazette  Oct.  6: 

“This  morning,  conducted  by  the< 
composer  himself,  and— particularly 

when  I remember  the  same  conductor 
placed  before  works  with  which  he  is  in 
tar  too  little  sympathy — conducted 
with  a good  deal  of  spirit  and  with 
much  natural  interest,  Prof.  Stanford’s 
’Requiem’  was  given  as  the  most  at- 
tractive novelty  of  this  festival.  . . . 
Why  in  the  world  did  he  choose  the 
‘Requiem’  for  the  libretto  of  his  new 
work?  It  is  true  that  some  kind  of  an 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  death  of 
Lord  Leighten,  to  whose  memory  it  is 
intended  to  be  a monument.  But.  in 
the  first  place,  consider  the  rivalry 
against  which  Dr.  Stanford  pits  him- 
self. The  greatest  requiem  in  the 
world,  in  so  far  as  it  was  completed,  is 
Mozart’s,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
imagine  any  composer,  even  of  Prof. 
Stanford’s  gifts,  to  approach  the  par- 
ticular greatness  of  that  work.  Even 
Verdi,  who  comes  second,  perhaps,  at  a 
long  distance,  hits  made  competition  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  for  indeed  Verdi- 
like  every  Roman  Catholic  musician- 
had  somewhere  set  in  the  very  fibres  of 
his  being  the  spirit  which  evolved  the 
sentiment  of  the  trenwndous  “Requiem’ 
book.  To  Prof.  Stanford— and  T am 
judging  now  a posteriori  and  by  no 
means  according  to  preconceived  ideas 
—that  book  brings  something  of  an  ex- 
terior and  foreign  inspiration.  Hi  has:, 
of  course,  read  the  'Requnm'  service  of 
the  Catholic  Church  carefully,  critically 
and  thoroughly;  but  he  has  read  it  also 
as  a student:  ' 

1 Tuba  mi  rum  spargens  sonum 
, Per  sepulcra  regionum 

Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

If  you  read  such  words  as  these  even 
as  a student  a vivid  imagination  can 
do  much  for  you  in  the  appreciation  of 
their  significance;  but.  try  how  he.  will, 
no  student,  no  professor,  to  whom  the 
words  come  as  a kind  of  externally  im- 
pressive picture,  will  give  them  their 
true  internal  significance — a significance 
given  to  them  by  Mozart,  by  Verdi, 
above  all  by  the  Plain  Song  version 
which  has  long  stood  to  some  musi- 
cians as  the  limit  of  a certain  kind  of 
motional  music.  If,  indeed,  such  ex-  j 
amples  had  not  existed,  a criticism  of 
this  nature  might,  if  Prof.  Stanford 
had  done  the  best  by  his  lights,  seem 
otiose  in  the  extreme.  But  a standard 
has  been  made,  and  a judgment  has  to 
be  passed  accordingly. 

“But  I will  maintain,  even  according 
to  the  inspiration  you  expect  from  a 
serious  apprehension  of  the  literature 
of  the  ’Requiem.’  that  Dr.  Stanford 
has  not  written  what  might  mildly  be 
called  an  appropriate  work.  Here  are 
some  words  from  the  ’Offertorium’: 
’Dornine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae.  lib- 
era animas  omnium  lidelium  defunc- 
torum  de  noenis  inferni  et  de  nrofondo 
lacu.’  Given  \ their  truth,  such  words 
have  a terrific  enough  meaning;  yet  I 
found  myself  scribbling  on  my  score 
to  the  very  cheerful  choral  melody  by 
the  professor  gay  little  doggerel  sen- 
tences which  seemed  just  as  fitting  as 
the  grave  words  that  were  being  sung, 
as  thus— 

Home  while  the  light  is  shining, 

Pome  while  the  flowers  are  gay. 

Trip  It  while  youth  is  mirthful, 

• Trip  it  while  life  is  May. 

I protest  that  this  is  no  caricature;  the 
choral  melody  was  extremely  pretty,, 
and  the  final  chorus  at  the  end  was 
even  exciting,  with  a glad  sentiment  of 
dissipation  about  it;  but  when  you  re- 
member that  prayer,  ‘tree  them  from 
the  torments  of  the  pit  and  from  the 
lake  of  endless  depth,’  you  found  that 
Professor  Stanford  had  contrived  to 
make  you  rather  miss  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.  I have  indicated— more  I can- 
not do  within  the  limits  at  my  disposal 
—where  the  thing  fails  as  a Requiem;  as 
a work  of  absolute  musical  accomplish- 
ment, however,  the  matter  is  a different 
one.  The  ’Dies  Irae*  is,  as  a whole,  dis- 
appointing; but  it  has  many  passages 
of  verv  great  merit,  such  as  only  Pro- 
fessor Stanford  could  have  written  just 
in  this  style;  and  I do  most  heartily 
praise  him  here  for  his  real  distinction 
and  his  frequent  fineness  of  musical  sen- 
timent. The  ‘Benedictus’  and  the  first 
part  of  the  ‘Agnus  Dei’  are  also  really 
lcvelv,  with  a quietude  and  yet  with  a 
richness  that  must  be  admired  on  all 


aiamls  AtO  pointed  out  in  a prelftn- 
irviry  notice,  he  reminds  one  twice 
very  strongly  of  ’Lohengrin’  passages, 
once  audaciously  In  the  ’No  Catiant  n 
Obscorum’— a phrase  which  I beg  him  to 
rc,viSe— and  once  rather  agreeably  at 
the  very  close.  I should  like  to  write 
more  upon  what  Is  a really  interesting 
subject,  but  at  present  that  is  Impos- 
sible The  performance  was  on  the 
whole  good,  though  the  chorus  was 
curiously  out  of  tune  far  oftener  than 
need  have  been.  Madame  Albani,  Miss 
Brema  M^  Edward  Lloyd  and  Mr. 
Plunkett  Greene  sang  the  solo  parts 
well  enough.” 


Mr  J A.  Fuller  has  been ’ censured 
savagely  for  his  edition  of  Purcell’s 
“King  Arthur”  which  was  used  at  the 
festival  the  night  of  the  6th.  Mr. 
Blackburn  sides  with  the  censurers, 
and  he  has  this  to  say  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  originally  noble  work: 

“T  note 'that  an  eminent  critic  writes 
of  last  evening’s  (the  6th)  performance: 
•Henry  Purcell’s  music  to  “King  Ar- 
thur” was  probably  never  given  in  its 
entirety  in  a concert  room  until  this 
evening  ’ No  more  curious  statement 
could  have  been  made,  for  the  very 
serious  complaint  which  is  to  be 
brought  against  the  concert  is  just  this, 
that  the  work  was  hacked  about  in  the 
most  merciless  manner,  and  that  it  was 
cut  down,  mutilated,  and  disjointed 
without  any  sentiment  whatever.  For 
example,  Purcell  wrote  an  overture  in 
D minor  which  should  have  preluded 
the  whole  work;  the  overture  was  left 
out.  A beautiful  measure  in  the  spirit 
scene  was  also  omitted.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  introduction  to  the  pastoral 
scene  was  omitted.  Preludes  and  dances 
were  then  omitted  with  absolute  rntb- 

lessness  in  later  scenes;  and  of  these, 
worse  than  all,  the  prelude  to  the  noble 
’Passacaglia,’  about  which  Mr.  Mait- 
land made  some  excellent  remarks  the 
other  day  which  filled  me  with  glad 
expectations— was  all  dropped  with  the 
exception  of  17  bars  only;  the  magnifi- 
cent dialogue,  ‘You  say  ’tis  love,’  was 
sacrificed,  although  the  comparatively 
feeble  song  to  St.  George  was  included; 
and.  by  'way  of  crowning  disappoint- 
ment. the  noble  Chaconne,  with  which 
the  work  should  have  concluded,  was, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  audience,  sud- 
denly dropped,  leaving  everybody  to  ap- 
plaud the  production  with  every  symp- 
tom of  coldness  and  perplexity.  I 
record  the  exact  truth  when  I say  that 
this  experiment  of  producing  the  ‘King 
Arthur’  music  as  a kind  of  example  of 
our  great  music  of  the  past  was  noth- 
ing- short  of  a fiasco.  It  is  useless  to  fix 
the  blame  upon  this  or  that  more  or 
less  responsible  person.  Herr  Richter, 
one  supposes,  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  made  his  cuts;  but  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  any  com- 
mittee of  any  future  festival  or  concert 
must,  if  they. propose  to  give  Purcell  to 
the  public,  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  and  must  go  through  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  with  stern  resolution  and 
without  looking  back.  I have  read  that 
lesson  here  at  length,  because  it  is  one 
of  vital  importance  to  musical  art  in 
this  country.” 

* * * 

The  remaining  novelty  was  Arthur 
Somervell’s  setting  of  L;  Binyon’s  "Ode 
to  the  Sea.”  Mr.  Somervell,  when  I 
knew  him  in  Berlin  in  'S3  and  ’84,  was 
a young  man  in  delicate  health.  He 
came  from  the  Lake  region,  and  was  of 
a peculiarly  sweet  and  lovable  nature, 
j He  studied  composition  under  Kiel. 
ISome  of  his  songs  have  been  sung  in 
'Boston,  as  "Once  at  the  Angelus”  and 
■’Shepherd’s  Cradle  Song.”  He  has 
written  far  more  ambitious  works,  as 
a Mass  that  was  sung  by  he  Bach  choir, 
London. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Black- 
burn was  not  enthusiastic  over  this 
new  work. 

“Although  .my  appreciation  of  the 
work  is  somewhat  qualified,  I am,  nev- 
ertheless, bound  to  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  a leal  advance  upon  his  former 
compositions.  A critic  whose  name  has, 
if  I ever  knew  it,  entirely  slipped  my 
memory,  has  very  recently  been  taking 
quite  a number  of  us  to  task  for  too 
often  looking  the  gift  horsh  in  the 
mouth  (as  it  were)  when  a new  work  is 
submitted  condescendingly  by  the  great 
ones  of  earth  to  our  consideration.  He 
quoted  the  works,  if  l remember  aright, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Davidson  and  the  late 
Mr.  Ghorley,  and  warned  us  that  at  any 
mcment  a Wagner  might  be  passing  our 
way,  and  that  It  was  quite  on  the  cards 
that  we  might  receive  such  an  one  with 
shouts  of  Davidsonian  derision.  The 
warning,  almost  I may  call  it  the 
threat,  is  terribly  enough,  but  for  once 
I will  risk  it  ana  give  it  forth  as  my 
seriously  definite  opinion  that  Mr.  Som- 
ervell has  not,  by  the  composition  of 
‘An  Ode  to  the  Sea,’  added  to  the 
world’s  stock  of  great  musical  art. 
Frankly,  it  is  with  merit;  it  is  foolish 
sometimes,  but  not  often;  I will  even 
say  that  if  he  will  cut  away  the  num- 
ber entitled  ‘In  England’s  Name’  it  is 
never  foolish,  for  the  rest  has  a certain 
ardor  and  virility  which  are  impressive 
although  not  touching  in  the  remotest 
degree.  In  a word.  Mr.  Somervell 
gives  one  the  impression  of  having  done 
his  best;  his  melody— always  excepting 
that  number,  ‘In  England's  Name.’  is 
'good,  sound  and  musicianiy;  it  has  no 
divine  inspiration,  but  it  is  both  intel- 
ligent and  intelligible.” 

* * * 

i Nor  did  Mr.  Blackburn  care  for  our 
old  friend  Plunket  Greene  in  Dr.  Parry's 
'“Job”:  “He  sang  with  a great  assump- 
tion of  dramatic  feeling  that  I grieve 
to  say  seemed  to  me  somewhat  uncon- 
vincing. He  exaggerated  the  part  at 
times  absurdly,  and  * * * lie  made, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  far  less  of  an  im- 
pression than,  considering  his  gifts  and 
his  capacity,  he  should  have  done.” 
**. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Festival  Mr.  Black- 


burn recalleddwo  vivid  and  Tnllimu 

points—  Richter  and  Richter's  orches- 
tra.” And  what  he.  says  of  this  con- 
ductor may  well  be  quoted  here,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  a rumor  in,  the  air  that 
Richter  some  day  may  live  In  Boston 
and  be  busy  here  in  his  profession;  fur- 
thermore what  Mr.  Blackburn  writes  is 
acute  criticism  couched  in  memorable 
language.  His  letter  is  dated  Oct.  8: 

“1  mentioned  as  the  last  words  of  my 
last  night's  dispatch  that  Richter  had 
given  us  a superb  Interpretation  of  Mo- 
zart’s G Minor  Symphony.  Superb  is 
! the  only  epithet  for  the  thing.  Iti  the 
| first  place,  it  is  true,  he  had  a most 
I noble  instrument  under  his  hands.  By 
rehearsal,  and  by  the  great  fad  of  all 
playing  together  during  so  many  hours, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  already 
fine  players  of  this  orchestra  have  been 
drilled  into  an  almost  perfectly  sensi- 
tive combination.  Then,  with  Richter 
set  at  the  head  of  such  a living  instru- 
ment, Richter,  with  his  peculiar 
breadth,  delicacy,  appreciation,  and 
mastery — I say  peculiar  because  there 
is  certain  music,  which  he  neither  cares 
about  nor  wants  to  care  about— it  fol- 
lows that  when  music  such  as  he  does 
thoroughly  enjoy  is  set  before  him,  he 
cannot  fail  to  produce  something  of 
exceptional  artistic  value.  Such  is  the 
music  of  Mozart’s  G Minor/  Symphony, 
the  morning  freshness,  the  dearness, 
the  vitality  and  the  tenderness  of 
which  he  brought  out  last  night  with 
extraordinary  ability.  The  beautiful 
mirth  of  the  last  movement  showed 
Richter  in  his  element.  He  raced 
through  it  In  tremendous  spirits  that 
swept  his  hearers  away,  as  it  were,  on 
the  waves  of  laughter.  Certainly  he 
gave  us  the  full  benefit  of  Mozart’s 
genius  which,  in  absolute  music,  is  not 
often  displayed  elsewhere  with  so  splen- 
did a fullness,  so  golden  an  effect,  so 
perfect  an  appreciation  of  the  right 
means  to  attain  the  right  end.  If  I 
were  asked  to  select  from  all  the  works 
of  the  past  great  masters  any  one  which 
contains  the  hope,  the  expectation,  and 
the  optimistic  confidence  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  composers  of  last  century 
and  which  were  the  mainsprings  of 
their  inspiration,  I should  choose  the  G 
Minor.  Mozart  had  a sentiment  about 
death  which  at  times  comes  out— par- 
ticularly in  his  'Requiem'— almost  terri- 
fyingly in  his  music;  but  the  fact  of 
death  did  not  necessarily  reduce  him 
to  a condition  of  despair.  In  the  music 
of  his  sorrow,  therefore,  you  find,  as 
you  find  in  this  symphony,  tragedy 
united  in  the  most  exquisite  propor- 
tions with  perfect  sanity.  With  him 
death  and  life  meet,  as  it  were,  in  a 
gay  tavern,  and  each  plays  his  part 
with  varying  fortdnes,  but  with  equa- 
nimity. It  was  Richter  who  gave  us 
this  notion  last  night.” 

“I  have  dwelt  upon  the  Mozart  at  this 
length  because  it  made  so  strange  and 
terrible  a contrast  to  the  Tschailcowsky 
Symphony  which  was  performed  this 
afternoon,  and  which  justifies  me  in  as- 
serting that  Richter  again  proved  him- 
self to  possess  the  most  consummate 
genius  of  interpretation.  Inasmuch  as 
this  performance  wotald  alone  have 
made  it  worth  while  to  organize  the 
whole  Festival  for  its  sake.  I do  not 
exaggerate.  I have  heard  this  Tschal- 
kowsky  a few  times,  and  I have  ex- 
perienced many  musical  emotions;  but 
I have  known  few  musical  emotions  of 
just  the  acute,  the  overwhelming,  the 
almost  desperate  character  which  I 
endured  this  morning  while  Richter 
played  this  work  of  superhuman 
genius.  I have  spoken  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Mozart  and  the  Tschai- 
kowsky.  What  could  be  greater,  more 
insistent,  more  poignant?  The  struggle 
between  the  desire  for  happiness  and 
the  futility  of  the  world  is  nowhere  in 
musical  art  made  more  articulate  than 
here.  In  every  passage  there  is  either 
the  terrible  struggle  to  be  gay,  as  in 
the  second  movement,  or  the  willful 
madness  of  intoxication,  as  in  the  third 
movement,  or  the  despair— not  the  rest! 
— of  the  grave,  as  in  the  first  and  last 
movements.  Here  is  pessimism  trans- 
formed into  sound,  and  Richter 
!i  charmed  his  band  into  reciting  that 
pessimism  with  an  absolute  fullness  and 

(completeness  that  were  nearly  too  much 
at  times  for  endurance.  I know  that 
with  the  lapse  of  time  this  symphony 
which  now  utters  the  ultimate  word  of 
modernity  will  become  a mere  classic; 
but  at  present  it  has  the  power  to  press 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the 
world,  and  all  that  power  was  elicited 
today  by  Richter  at  this  Festival  of  the 
Midlands." 

* * * 

Do  you  remember  the  song  “Listen 
to  the  Mocking  Bird?"  If  you  have 
come  to  Forty  Year  you  sang  it,  or 
played  it. 

I saw  a letter  last  week  from  Mr. 
Septimus  Winner,  the  composer  of  that 
song.  “On  November  25th, ” he  wrote, 
“I  expect  to  celebrate  my  golden  wed- 
ding, having  outlived  my  three-score- 
ten,  without  the  aid  of  doctors  or 
crutches.”  Mr.  Winner  started  his 
musical  career  in  Philadelohia  in  1841. 


and  lie  is  still  engaged  in  business  in. 
the  same  city. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  (Philadelphia) 
published  Oct.  9tli  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  well-known 
song. 

"There  has  been  some  question  regard- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  popular  song. 
'Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.’  This  is. 
perhaps,  because  l he  author’s  nom  de 
plume,  ‘Alice  Hawthorne,'  has  always 
appeared  upon  the  title  page.  The  song 
was  written  and  copyrighted  by  Septimus 
Winner.  April  17,  1855,  at  the  old  Post 
Office  Building.  Chestnut  Street,  below 
Fifth.  As.  Mr.  Winner’s  name  has 
never  appeared  upon  the  title  page,  the 
credit  of  the  composition  has  been  at- 
tributed to  various  personeJities.  A dav 
or  two  ago  Mr.  Winner  called  to  have 
a chat  with  me  over  his  sprightly  and 
cheerful  reminiscences  of  the  delights 
lot  Philadelphia  in  the  ’60' s— he  was  in 


the  orchestra  of  the  oTnJhestnut  in 
the  ’40’s— and  in  the  course  of  bis  talk 
he  spoke  of  ‘The  Mocking  Bird.’  an-l 
said:  *I,et  mo  give  you  the  authentic 

version  of  the  song’s  authorship:  About 
the  vear  1854  a colored  youth  twho 
strummed  upon  the  guitar  and  sang  in 
publ'c  places)  with  a peculiar  formation 
of  the  front  teeth,  by  which  ho  was  en- 
abled to  make  the  most  admirable  Imi- 
tations of  the  mocking  bird,  made  my 
acquaintance,  and  I proposed  that  I 
would  compose  for  him  a song  to  suit 
the  occasion,  which  eulminat  nl  in  the 
well-known  ballad.  It  was  through  tms 
minstrel  the  song  -was  conceived  amt 
brought  into  public  notice.  It  might  hi 
Interesting  to  state  that  In  hisorlRinal 
manner  he  would  sing  in  a recitative 
manner  such  words  as  these. 

Katy  on  the  Ice  poml  slip. 

Forty-seven  bullfrogs  hanging  on  her  lip. 
Then  he  would  speak,  'Say,  listen  to  the 
mocking  bird,’  and  whistle  all  nortB  of 
extemnoraneous  snatches  of  melody, 
with  trills  and  changes  in  true  imita- 
tion of  the  bird.  His  voice  was  but  of 
limited  compass,  hence  the  tew  notes 
of  the  scale  that  are  found  in  the  mel- 
ody with  but  three  chrrds  In  the  har- 
mony; vet  this  very  simplicity  seemed 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 

*.* 

An  Italian  newspaper  tells  this  tale  oL 
revenge.  A trumpeter  in  an  Italian 
opera  house  was  lately  discharged.  The 
next  night  at  a performance  of  Cai- 
men”  he  took  his  seat  near  the  wind- 
players  so  that  they  could  see  him.  As 
soon  as  the  conductor  raised  his  stick, 
the  trumpeter  took  out  a lemon  and  be- 
gan to  suck  it.  The  mouths  of  his  ex- 
colleagues were  filled  with  water.  False 
notes;  false  Intonation.  Hisses  from 
the  audience;  furious  remonstrances; 
general  riot. 


Philip  Hale. 
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The  Autumn  Is  old. 

The  sere  leaves  are  flying; — 
He  hath  gathered  up  gold. 
And  now  he  is  dying;— 

Old  age,  begin  sighing. 


Yes,  yes,  but  oh,  be  jolly,  as  the  ad- 
vertisement says  in  the  street  car.  Let 
us  begin  the  week  cheerfully.  This  is 
the  story  told  yesterday  by  Mr.  Jules 
Renard,  the  intelligent  foreigner,  while 
we  were  resting  after  church. 

THE  ORANG-OUTANG. 

"My  husband  gives  a wonderful  imitation 
of  the  orang-outang,"  said  Mrs.  Bornet. 

The  guests  looked  at  Mr.  Bornet.  They 
vi  ere  listening  after  dinner  to  terrible  stories 
told  in  turn. 

“The  most  extraordinary  story  in  my 
opinion, ” Mr.  Bornet  had  said,  “is  'The 
Murders  in  the  rue  Morgue.’  Poe  has  put 
this  together  so  skillfully  that  although  I 
read  and  re-read  It,  I never  guess  at  the 
orang-outang.’’ 

"I  assure  you,”  said  Mrs.  Bornet,  “he  imi- 
tates the  beast  to  perfection,  and  the  first 
time  he  did  it.  I cried  out  for  help.” 

“Are  you  joking?"  asked  the  ladies;  "do 
you  really  imitate  the  orang-outang,  Mr. 
Bornet?"  # 

"But  he  doesn’t  look  like  one." 

"Yes,  there  is  something,  if ' you  ob- 
serve him  closely,  in  the  smile." 

One  young  woman,  timid  and  fearful  lest 
her  prayer  should  be  granted,  insisted: 

"Oh,  do  It,  please." 

Mr.  Bornet  shook  his  head.  "It  is  not  done 
so  easily!  It  i3  necessary  to  be  in  the  mood 
end  in  costume;  I should  say  rather,  without 
costume.” 

This  speech  chilled  the  warmest  curiosity. 
The  women  no  longer  insisted,  except  by 
saying,  "It’s  a pity!"  "I  should  have  been 
delighted  to  see  it." 

"Now,  Mr.  Bornet,  be  amiable  in  the  mat- 
ter. Give  us  only  a sketch.  Take  off  your 
coat." 

"An  orang-outang  in  shirt-sleeves,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Bornet,  disdainfully;  "on  my 
•word,  you  are  making  fun  of  me." 

"Look  here,  we  are  not  prudes.  Mrs.  'Bor- 
net, does  your  husband  wear  flannel?" 

"Yes— but  very  little." 

"Mr.  Bornet,  push  up  your  sleeves  to  the 
elbow.  That  will  give  an  idea." 

He  hesitated  between  the  fear  of  not  giving 
the  imitation  and  that  of  giving  a poor  one. 
On  the  edge  of  his  chair,  he  enjoyed  the  eyes 
I fixed  on  him,  the  mouths  half  open,  the 
.hands  stretched  out  and  trembling. 

"Well,  I’ll  do  it,  since  you  Insist." 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  put  it  carefully 
on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"I  ask  your  indulgence  for  three  reasons. 

I In  the  first  place  my  wife  exaggerates  my 
ability,  or  she  is  perhaps  deceived.  In  the 
(eecond  place  I have  never  imitated  the 
oiang-outang  in  public.  Finally,  and  this 
may  surprise  you,  I assure  you  that  in  all 
my  life  I never  saw  an  orang-outang." 


"You  deserve  the  greater  praise,"  they 
Bald. 

"I/et  me  at  least  take  off  my  starched 
wristbands,"  said  Mr.  Bornet.  "They  bother 
me." 

"Go  on,  go  on,  I beg  of  you,"  said  an  ex- 
asperated woman,  already  pale. 

It  was  a fiasco.  From  the  first  gesture, 
like  a filliped  thistle-head,  the  scattered  illu- 
sion van’shed.  The  big  man  exhausted  him- 
self in  futile  contortions.  He  made  faces, 
sweated,  shook  his  clumsy  arms,  tried  to 
| keep  down  his  waistcoat;  and  his  watch, 
'which  had  left  its  fob,  skipped  from  one  leg 
to  the  other. 

A ridiculous  sight!  That  an  orang-outang? 
An  ugly  ape,  harmless  and  vulgar. 

Yes,  the  guests  were  suffering,  and  Mrs. 
Bornet,  a woman  of  tact,  said  in  set  tones 
to  her  husband:  "Darling,  you  are  not  in 

It." 
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THIRD  SYMPHONY. 

‘Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 
tra,” by  R.  Strauss. 

Nietzsche,  the  Dionysian,  In- 
spires Strange  Music. 


Mrs.  Titus  Sings  Arias  by 
Mozart  and  David. 


I ir a.'  M 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  this 
remarkable  symphonic  poem:  One  to 
I consider  It  as  precram  music,  and 
Jud ge  It  by  the  degree  of  force  with 
whb  h it  expresses  certain  metaphysical 
| Ideai — to  consider  it  an  a • psychological 
rondo;’’  the  qther  Is  to  regard  It  as  ab- 
[ solute  music,  as  though  there  were  no 
title,  no  motto.  I belong  to  the  party 
that  believes  there  are  no  ideas  in  mu- 
t.c  except  musical  ideas.  If  you  name 
an  overture  "Kgraont,"  you  may  natu- 
rally try  to  find  music  characteristic  of 
that  hero’s  life;  but  If  you  should  name 
the  overture  “Duke  of  Alva,”  could 
you  not  also  find  In  the  same  music 
suggestions  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  soldier  and  ruler,  with  the  final 
exultation  of  a people  victorious  over 
him?  In  this  music  of  Strauss,  the  final 
warring  tonalities,  B major  and  C ma- 
jor, may,  according  to  the  philosopher, 
repre  ent  the  ascension  of  (he  Ideal 
man  and  the  sinking  of  the  earth  Into 
the  abys  or  you  may  say  that  the 
eternal  riddle  Is  thus  left  unsolved— 
but  how  far  away  all  this  Is  from  mu- 
sic. Let  me  now  record  the  impressions 
that  follow  a first  hearing;  and  they 
are  vague  and  almost  timidly  advanced 
after  the  only  hearing  of  such  art  In-  ! 
trlcate  and  unusual  work. 


The  program  of  the  third  Symphony 
! concert  given  last  evening  in  Music 
j Hall  was  as  follows: 

j Symphony  No.  3,  In  F major Brahms  , 

I Recitative.  “Non  paventar.”  and  Aria, 
“Infelice,”  from  "II  l-'lauto  Magico”. 

Mozart 

symphonic  Poem.  "Thus  Spake  Z.ira- 

| thusira,”  Op.  30 Richard  Strauss 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

’’(’hurmant  olseau."  from  "La  Pcrle  Ju 

Brasil" Dat  Id 

| "Invitation  to  the  Dance."  Op.  6;> Weber 

} Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
j And  first  a word  about  the  program- 
book. 

Mr.  Apthorp  says:  “The  name  of 

j Zarathustra  is  of  Nietzsche's  invention; 
j it  is  a fanciful  variant  of  Zoroaster.” 

I And  this  statement  appeared  in  Bos- 

I ton! 

The  word  Zarathustra  was  known 
I centuries  before  Nietzsche  was  born. 

. Zoroaster  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  old 

i Iranian  Zarathushtra  and  the  new 
Persian  Zar-usht — a word  meaning, 
some  say,  “possessor  of  old  camels.” 

. * . 

| The  reader  is  led  to  believe  from  the 
I sketch  of  Strauss  that  he  is  still  living 
j in  Weimar.  ‘In  1889  went  to  Weimar 
| as  Court  Kapellmeister  with  Eduard 
j Lassen.”  Not  a word  about  his  return 
to  Munich,  which  took  place  in  1894.  He 
| has  Just  refused  a call  to  Hamburg.  He 
is  still  first  conductor  of  the  Court  at 
| Munich  at  a salary  of  $3000  a year. 

* * * 

"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra”  was  begun 
Feb.  4.  1896.  in  Munich,  and  finished 
there  Aug  24  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
| first  performed  at  Frankfort,  Nov.  27, 

I 1S3C.  The  composer  conducted.  He 
I conducted  it  also  at  Cologne,  Dec.  1. 

It  was  played  in  Berlin  '(under  Mr. 
Ntkisch),  Nov.  30. 

It  was  played  twice  in  Chicago  by 
Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  season. 

Now  this  Zarathustra  is  not  the  old 
sage  who  Is  said  to  have  laughed  the  day 
he  was  bom;  he  is  Nietzsche  himself. 
Strauss.  abandoning  Schopenhauer, 
found  comfort  in  the  strange  book  of 
Nietzsche,  and  the  third  act  of  his 
opera  "Guntram”  gives  abundant  proof 
of  his  study  of  the  now  Insane  philoso- 
pher. 

Before  the  work  had  been  performed, 
this  program  was  published:  First 

movement;  Sunrise.  Man  feels  the  pow- 
er of  God.  Andante  rellgioso.  But 

man  still  longs. 

He  plunges  into  passion  (2d  move- 
ment) and  finds  no  peace.  He  turns 
toward  science  and  tries  vainly  to 
solve  life's  problem  In  a fugue  (3d 
movement).  Then  agreeable  dance 
tunes  sound;  he  becomes  an  in- 
dividual. and  his  soul  soars  upward 
while  the  world  sinks  to  the  depths. 

But  Strauss  himself  gave  this  explan- 
ation to  Mr.  Otto  Florsheim  in  Berlin: 

“I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical 
music,  or  to  portray  Nietzsche  s great 
■work  musically.  I meant  to  convey  mu- 
. sicaily  ar.  Idea  of  thu-  development  of 
the  human  race  from  Its  origin,  through 
the  various  phases  of  development,  re- 
I llgious  a-  well  as  scientific,  up  to  N'iet- 
z-  :he's  idea  of  the  Uebermensoh.  The 
whole  symphonic  poem  is  Intended  as 
my  homage  to  the  genius  of  Nietzsche, 
which  found  Its  greatest  <-x.-mpiifioatlon 
I in  bis  book,  ’Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 


The  opening  is  marvelously  broad  and 
impressive.  The  secret  of  its  strength 
i-.  simplicity.  The  Introduction  of  the 
Gregorian  “Credo”  and  "Magnificat”  is 
effective,  although  in  fact  nearly  all 
that  comes  after  the  opening  with  its 
organ  pedal  and  rolling  drums  is  more 
or  less  anti-climax.  The  section  en- 
titled “Von  den  Freuden  und  Lelden- 
sehaften”  is  full  of  Interest,  but  I con- 
fess the  fugue  "Von  der  Wissenschaft 
is  to  me  as  a mole  In  the  ground.  Nor 
does  the  orchestral  brilliance  of  the 
sections  "Der  Genesende”  and  "Tanz- 
liede”  disguise  the  inherent  vulgarity 
of  themes  and  poverty  of  truly  great 
Ideas.  But  the  “Nachtliod”  has  pas- 
sages of  rare  beauty,  and  the  finale, 
with  Its  disquieting  tonalities,  is  strong 
on  account  of  its  deliberate  leaving  the 
question  unsolved. 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a stupendous 
work,  one  that  should  be  heard  again, 
and  soon.  For  surely  If  this  music  is 
madness  it  is  the  madness  of  a master. 
There  is  Infinite  color  In  detail;  there  Is 
a giant’s  command  of  harmonic  treat- 
ment and  harmonic  abuse.  Whether 
the  marshaling  of  all  these  instruments 
makes  thereby  the  greater  true  effect  is 
a question  to  which  I am  now  unwill- 
ing to  say  “Yes”  or  "No."  It  surely 
aggravates  apparent  cacophony.  To 
me  at  present  the  work  is  not  as  noble 
or  beautiful  music  as  the  preceding 
“Death  and  Apotheosis”  which  was 
played  last  season. 

ft’he  extreme  difficulties  disappeared 
in  the  triumph  of  the  performance,  and 
Mr.  Paur  is  to  be  congratulated  warmly 
on  the  intelligence,  authority  and  sym- 
pathy with  which  he  led.  His  task  was 
evidently  a labor  of  love  and  admira- 
tion. 

.*» 

Mrs.  Marian  Titus»made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  these  concerts.  Her  voice 
is  of  great  compass,  and  it  is  of  pure 
and  agreeable  quality.  She  sang  the 
aria  from  David’s  opera  delightfully. 
The  recitative  and  the  first  part  of  the 
aria  from  “The  Magic  Flute"  demand  a 
broader,  more  dramatic  voice;  she  sang 
them  with  intelligence  and  she  dis- 
played a firm  and  smooth  legato;  and 
In  the  bravura  passages  that  follow  she 
sang  with  more  than  ordinary  accur- 
acy and  skill.  Her  colorature  seemed 
natural  and  not  deliberate  or  aggres- 
sive. The  modesty  of  her  bearing  lent 
an  additional  charm  to  the  exercise  of 
her  art. 

. * » 

When  the  Weingartner  disarrange- 
ment of  Weber’s  “Invitation  to  the 
Dance”  wasi  first  played  here*  the 
joke  was  taken  in  good  part.  This 
particular  joke,  however,  did  not  bear 
repetition.  I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Paur 
thought  otherwise. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


E he  bert  Nevin  Talks  to 
Vance  Thompson. 

Gossip,  Fore’gn  and  Domestic, 
Concerning  Musicians. 

. Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Mr.  Vance  Thompson  has  been  talk- 
ing about  Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin— Nar- 
cissus Nevin — whose  songs  have  so 
• often  delighted  you.  For  they  knew 
each  other  when  they  were  much 
younger;  indeed  Mr.  Nevin  told  me  the 
other  day  that  they  taught  each  other 
mathematics  and  geography  when  they 
were  youngsters. 

And  this  is  the  way  Mr.  Nevin  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Thompson  a week  or  two 
ago; 

. "There  was  a touch  of  gray  in  his 
thick  hair — that  head  of  thirty!  but  ten 
years  had  hardly  changed  a line  in  his 
£a? e-  It  was  the  old,  boyish  face, I 
bright  with  enthusiasm,  mirroring 
every  lyric  emotion,  foretelling  every 
subtle  and  beautiful  thought.  I know  of 
no  man  whose  face  is  so  truly  that  of 
a poet — one  who  has  lived  in  Arcadie — 
and  walked,  too,  among  the  shadows 
and  in  ihe  cloister  of  life.  He  has  al- 
ways reminded  me  of  the  Raphael  in 
van  Vondel’s  drama— he  who  came 
down  brightly  to  plead  with  Lucifer  in 
the  shadows.  To  me  there  is  always  an 
element  of  the  miraculous  in  the  man 
of  genius.” 

| "The  last  time  I played  in  New  York,” 
i said  Mr.  Nevin,  “was  in  December, 
1*94,  and  since  then— well,  I have  gone 
to  and  fro  In  the  earth.  Most  of  the 
| time  I was  In  Italy  and  France.  1 
played  In  Paris  a great  deal.  And  then 
I wrote  ‘Magglo  In  Toscana,’  and  there 
is  a great  deal  In  manuscript,  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  trios  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello— all  of  them  unpublished.” 

Now,  Mr.  Thompson  says— or,  did  he 
dream  It?— that  La  Pastorella— No.  VI. 
of  the  Suite  "May  In  Tuscany”  Is  this 
sad  tale  In  music: 

“She  was  a little  shepherdess— a wo- 
man like  a field  of  clover.  It  was  in 
Montepiane,  in  the  Apennines.  Her  sol- 
dier-lover had  been  sent  away  to  fight 
King  Menelek.  She  mourned  for  the 
lover  whom  she  had  loved  too  well. 
She  wept  at  times,  because  she  could 
not  go  to  the  priest.  She  knew  that 
her  soul  was  lost  for  love’s  sake  and 
she  mourned.  Her  sheep  strayed  on 
the  hillside;  her.  staff  lay  at  her  feet 


unheeded;  witn  ner  race  on  "nor  Knees' 
she  thought  of  her  lover,  of  Menelek's 
fierce  men,  and,  thinking  of  her  lost 
soul,  she  shuddered  and  cried  aloud. 
On  the  gray  hillside.” 

And  Mr.  Nevin  said  unto  him:  “The 

little  maid  of  Montepiane  we  became 
great  friends  I was  the  .first  Ameri- 
can who  had  ever  been  there.  For  a 
music  room  I had  rented  an  old  barn; 
the  donkeys  and  sheep  and  cows  used 
to  come  in  and  stare  at  the  grand  piano 
I had  brought  up  from  Florence.  When 
I played  they  wandered  away.  The 
little  shepherdess  sat  on  the  hillside 
guarding  her  sheep  and  waiting  for  her 
lover  to  come— for  him  who  would  nev- 
er come.  My  wife  and  I used  to  do 
what  we  could  for  her,  but  what  could 
we  do?  Her  gratitude  was  touching. 
When  two  lambs  were  born  she  named 
them  after  my  children,  Paul  and  Do- 
ris.” 

The  two  men  talked  of  composers. 
“Bach  is  my  daily  bread,”  said  Mr. 
Nevin;  “ah.  MacDowell— he  is  the 
greatest  living  composer— that  is,  for 
the  musical  student  who  goes  to  his 
work  for  study;  of  course,  Richard 
Strauss  has  done  wonderful  things.” 
And  Mr.  Nevin  proposes  to  teach, 
compose,  and  play  in  New  York.  He 
will  give  three  concerts  of  his  own 
works  after  January.  In  the  spring  he 
will  return  to  Europe.  Schott,  his  Ger- 
man publisher,  is  arranging  a tournde, 
and  he  has  already  agreed  to  play  in 
France  and  England.  In  London  he 
will  give  a concert  devoted  to  his  own 
compositions— new  works. 

The  Criterion  published  with  this  con- 
versation a “caricature  of  Nevin  by 
C.  D.  Gibson.”  It  is  indeed  a caricature. 

* * * 

A singing  teacher  of  New  York  took 
to  Berlin  phonographic  horns  into  which 
some  of  her  pupils  had  sung.  "The 
'experiment  was  so  successful  that  en- 
gagements to  sing  in  Germany  in  con- 
cert and  opera  were  obtained  for  two  of 
the  pupils,  based  solely  upon  the  phono- 
graphic samples.”  This  is  a good  story 
—tor  the  teacher. 

* * * 

Verdi  celebrated  his  84th  birthday  Oct. 

9.  An  Italian  correspondent  writes: 

"To  the  modest  villa  of  Busseto,  near 
Parma,  where  he  lives,  there  came  a 
perfect  inundation  of  telegrams,  letters 
and  addresses  of  congratulation  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  from 
Italy  came  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  from  the  members  of  the 
Government  to  the  peasants  around  his 
villa.  Italians  consider  Verdi  the  most 
. glorious  star  in  their  galaxy  of  living 
| celebrities,  and  are  proud  that  his  birth- 
day is  honored  in  everv  part  of  the 
| globe.  Although  so  old,  Verdi  is  as 
I sturdy  as  an  oak,  upright,  healthy,  and 
: youthful  looking,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  parly  man- 
hood. This,  united  with  the  simplicity, 
modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  rough- 
ness of  his  character,  makes  him  a 
unique  figure.  H?  dislikes  society,  re- 
ceiving only  a few  intimates  at  his 
house  and  keeping  entirely  aloof  from 
all  celebrations  of  a convivial  charac- 
ter. No  persuasion,  for  instance,  could 
induce  him  to  be  present  at  tfcr  recent 
centennial  celebration  cf  the  birth  of 
Donizetti,  whom  he  had  known  and 
highly  appreciated.  W m committe-s 
were  formed  all  over  Italy  to  organize 
fetes  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  beginning  of 
his  musical  career,  everything  was 
done  to  induce  him  to  participate,  'out 
his  refusal  was  absolute.  He  suddenly 
left  Milan  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
villa.  Verdi  loves  nature,  literature, 
and,  of  course,  mrsie.  To  a friend  who 
entering  his  study,  found  a rare  edition 
of 'Dante  open  on  a reading  desk,  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  book:  'It  is  out 
of  that  that  I have  taken  my  greatest 
inspirations.’  ” 

* * * 

Marcella  Sembrich  will  sing  here  in 
Music  Hall  the  23d  of  November. 
Messrs.  William  Lavin  and  David  Bis- 
pham  are  in  her  company. 

She  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  New 
York  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Mr. 
Abbey,  manager.  The  year  was  1884. 
She  then  played  at  a benefit  the  8th 
violin  concerto  of  De  B6riot;  then  -she 
sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played  a 
•nocturne  by  Chopin;  and  she  then  sang 
“Ah,  non  giunge,”  from  “La  Son- 
nambula." 

This  remarkably  versatile  musician, 
admirable  in  all  that  she  undertakes, 
reappeared  in  New  York,  last  Wednes- 
day, after  an  absence  of  13  years.  And 
how  has  Time  dealt  with  her?  Listen 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson, 
a just,  learned  and  sympathetic  critic: 
”Mme.  Sembrich  returns  to  us  with 
the  luscious  beauty  of  her  voice  unim- 
paired. Its  pure,  round,  mellow  quali- 
ty, and  Its  perfect  smoothness  are  still 
there.  Her  method  of  production  was 
always  a delicious  mixture  of  skill  and 
daring,  and  if  one  now  occasionally 
hears  the  effort  of  the  glottis  in  the 
attack,  he  forgets  it  the  next  second  in 
the  emission  of  a body  of  spontaneous 
•one  that  issues  like  a flood  of  light 
The  old  skill  in  t lie  execution  of  the 
arabseques  of  song,  the  vocal  lacework 
whose  purpose  is  so  often  questioned, 
but  whose  effect  is  never  denied,  is  still 
hers.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some  note 
of  uncertainty  in  a trill  in  the  middle 
register,  and  there  were  one  or  two 
staccatl  that  trod  somewhat  heavily  up- 
on the  pulse  of  the  rhythm.  But  these 
were  matters  of  small  Import  in  the 
presence  of  the  gushing  fountain  of 
free,  certain,  dazzling  tone  which  Mme 
Sembrich  gave  us.  Her  voice  has  a 
quality  which  makes  listening  to  it 
such  a rich,  sensuous  pleasure  that  the 
hearer  almost  forgets  the  consummate 
skill  that  lies  behind  the  tone.  Mmc 
Sembrich  is  a thorough  musician  and 
her  phrasing  is  filled  with  musicianly 
judgment  and  instinct  with  a sympa- 
thy for  dramatic  values.  And  then 
there  are  life,  vigor,  color,  and  signifi- 


cance in  her  style.  She  sang  the  Mo- 
zart air  with  splendid  power  and  with 
a satisfying  revelation  of  its  dramatic 
purpose.  Her  ‘Casta  diva'  wars  admira- 
ble in  the  smoothness  and  purity  of 
Us  tone  and  In  the  beauty  of  Us  expres- 
sion, while  the  finale  was  a piece  of  daz- 
zling, ornamental  work.  Her  ‘Ah!  non 
giunge,’  too,  had  all  the  old-time  bril- 
liancy. In  the  lleder  she  astonished  her 
audience  by  the  excellence -of  her  enun- 
ciation and  by  her  complete  compre- 
hension of  that  style  of  singing.  In 
these  songs  she  was  ably  assisted  by 
her  husband,  Prof.  Stengel,  who  played 
the  accompaniments  with  the  feeling 
and  touch  of  an  artist.” 

The  Speaker  (London)  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  three  singers  well  known  in 

Boston: 

"Mr.  Lloyd  d’Aubigne  has  now  been 
heard  as  Faust,  as  Rodolphe  in  the 
’Vie  de  Boh&me,’  as  Romeo,  and  as 
Turiddu— four  different  impersonations 
1 in  eight  days,  and  all  creditable  ones. 
Mr.  Lloyd  d’Aubignd  is  evidently  a 
tenor  after  the  manager's  own  heart, 
or  so  many  opportunities  would  not  be 
offered  to  him;  nor  if  he  failed  to  turn 
them  to  good  account  would  they  be  so 
often  renewed.  He  is  neither  a light 
tenor  nor  a ’robust'  one,  but  something 
between  the  two.  He  has  not  yet  un- 
dertaken any  Wagner  parts,  though 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  them 
to  be  beyond  his  means.  He  might  pos- 
sibly prove  as  good  a Tannhauser  as 
M.  Berthold;  he  would  certainly  show 
himself  a better  Lohengrin  than  M. 
Brozel. 

"The  performance  in  which  M.  Bert- 
hold assumed  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land the  part  of  Tannhauser  was,  on 
the  whole,  a very  good  one.  The  new 
tenor,  while  singing  his  music  with  a 
fair  degree  of  expression,  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  an  actor.  Neither 
ihe  voluptuous  beautV  of  Venus  nor  the 
maidenly  purity  of  Elizabeth  seemed 
much  to  affect  him.  But  he  bore  him- 
self well;  he  knew  his  part,  and,  in  a 
musical  sense,  seemed  to  feel  it.  Ma- 
dame Marie  Duma,  who,  off  and  on, 
has  been  singing  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  for  some  years  past  was  ex- 
cellent as  Elizabeth.  All  Wagner’s 
maidens  are  destined  apparently  to  find 
on  the  stage  rather  matronly  repre- 
sentatives, the  chest  development  de- 
manded by  the  singing  of  his  somewhat 
exacting  music  being  but  little  in  accord 
with  the  slender  figure  that  one  natur- 
ally attributes  to  the  graceful  damsels 
of  his  poetic  dreams.  Few  artists,  how- 
ever, have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
of  the  part  of  Elizabeth  in  so  satisfac- 
tory a manner  as  Madame  Marie 

Duma.” 

*** 

This  was  the  program  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  concert  last  night,  Theodore 
Thomas,  conductor.  The  singer  was 
Mr.  Campanari. 

Overture,  "The  Flying  Dutchman”. ..Waener 

Suite,  Scheherazade Ri  msky-Korsako  w 

Prologue,  "Pagllaeci” Leoncavallo 

Thome  and  variations,  quartet,  D minor, 

. Schubert 

String  Orchestra.  •• 

Second  Concert  Waltz,  op.  51  (new) 

Giazounow 

Aria,  "Dincrah" Meyerbeer 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Mazeppa” Liszt 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news-section  of  the  Journal. 

“Larks,”  a musical  farce  in  . three 
acts  by  Wilton  Jones,  with  music  by 
Barrett,  Lee  and  Crook,  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Borough  Thea- 
tre, Stratford,  Oct.  11. 

“Kitty.”  a comic  opera  in  two  acts, 
by  Walter  Parke  and  Henry  Parker, 
produced  originally  at  Cheltenham. 

. Aug.  30,  1897,  was  performed  iq  London 
for  the  first  time  Oct.  11,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Kllburn. 

The  Musical  Record  for  November, 
which  is  just  out,  contains  these  ar- 
ticles: “Anent  Comic  Opera,”  by  B.  E. 
Woolf:  “Personality  in  Conducting,” 

W.  F.  Apthorp;  "The  B'rmlngham  Fes- 
tival,” by  J.  F.  Runciman;  accounts  of 
music  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton by  W.  J.  Henderson,  Wm.  Arm- 
strong and  Philip  Hale,  respectively;  ”A 
Musical  King,”  by  Henry  Haynie;  re- 
views of  new  books  and  performances 
in  Europe,  and  a new  portrait  of  An- 
toinette Szumowski. 

The  performances  of  "Salvatorello” 
at  the  New  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  by  the 
Italian  Children’s  Opera  Company  drew 
enormously.  The  juveniles,  boys  of 
eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  twen- 
ty-eight in  all.  Alfredo  Soffredlnl,  the 
first  teacher  of  Mascagni,  is  the  com- 
poser and  librettist  of  the  opera,  the 
conductor,  impresario,  and  trainer.  The 
opera  is  founded  on  certain  adventures 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  Salvatorello,  who  ran 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. "The  singers  sang  and  acted  with 
finish  and  accuracy  seldom  heard,  and 
were  so  much  in  earnest  that  older 
artists  might  easily  take  a lesson  from 
them.” 

M.  Camille  Saint-SaSns  has  a horror 
of  anything  that  resembles  an  ovation. 
The  other  night,  at  the  Opera  Comlque, 
the  master  suddenly  perceived  a gen- 
tleman in  whom  he  recognized  M. 
Dereims,  the  ex-tenor,  who,  after  mak-  I 
ing  him  a long  series  of  bows,  left  his  I 
stall  and  made  straight  for  his  (M.  I 
| Saint-Saens’)  box.  M.  Salnt-SaSns  rose  I 


hurriedly  to  beat  a retreat,  when,  on 
opening  the  door,  he  was  confronted  by 
an  old  lady  in  black  and  a younger  one 
in  pink.  “G  >od  evening,  cher  maitre.” 
Saint-Saens  bowed  without  replying. 
“I  am  Madame  Dereims,  and  this  is  my 
daughter.  My  child,  you  see  before 

you  the  greatest  "She  is  very- 

tall  for  her  age,”  called  out  Saint- 
Saens,  and,  with  a frightened  face,  he 
ran  out  of  the  building. The  Era. 

So  the  De  Reszkfs  have  been  en- 
nobled by  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russlas. 
For  the  sons  of  an  innkeeeper  this  is 
doing  very  we.i  indeed.  ’ The  “de” 
which  thev  assumed  lone  ago  Is  at  last 
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Mnck's  Incidental  music,  Oc*  l^a^mT 
Court  Theatre.  The  Pall  m.ii  c 1 'he 
?peaks  thus  of  t^muflct^he^ 
,£T?*vV,n  certain  provincial  theatres 
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•O  tret t’  F?.tr«tHBnperd,.nck  undertook 
ms  lr£t-. , nst  Rosmer  s fairy  tale 
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n Shia  m&nner,  such  a view 
it  the  Question  had  clearly  never  or 
rrtd ,,t0  bim-  With  a resolution  and' 

itn  audacity  that  say  much  for  h*s 
^age  if  n°t  so  muych  for  his  anpfe- 
Siw?Ji1ei>*4.ffe  ade<3uate  in  art,  he  has 
ov  ided  this  play  with  a new  set  of 
it-motives^  whereby  a soft  orchestra 

eSn?er°cSe/»  l°  explain  the  action  'of 
ie  piece  at  every  important  drams  tin 
oment.  The  result  Is  that  the  unfor 
?wtaCritiS  is  at  all  times  distraught 
usq^th Jt  dn s r^‘  t0  ,hear  instrumental 
us*c  that  sounds  Quite  attractive  'inri 

^hifh'6  to/ollow  spoken  dilTogue 
flthlch,  so  far  as  the  human  voice  is 

if  rnirnf?d'  Is’  Z{  course,  entirely  out 
it  relation  to  that  music.  * * * It  is 

fnn^.‘?possiblS  t0  Jud«c  of  the  mu! 
dc,  .J'.hlch  must  be  heard  under  other 

rfbtsVfi  b^JVsed  There 

ire  Dits  in  it  which  seem  quite  fasol- 

vhatewanh  °t] j can  at  all  times  detect 
'hat  we  should  naturally  have  exDect- 

n’hil0nsIderable  skin  of  orchestration 

Passages  at  times  were  far  too 
j eminlscent  to  provoke  more  than 
I j musement;  but  this,  be  it  Said,  is  a 
asty  judgment."  ’ d 

j rT?l,i^Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 

>rlhp?azihtte'  wr,tine  Oct.  19,  thus  de- 

itvhn!  n«.w  opera  "Le  Spahi” 

i When  M.  Pierre  Loti’s  ' 

,.oman  d'un  Spahi’ 

| I Paris  it  obtained 
ss  d’estime, 
i the  vivid 

: frican  life,  to  which  the  eccen- 
’ic  nautical  Academician 
I .'ally  sacrificed  all 
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was  published 
a certain  suc- 
due  In  a measure 
descriptive  scenes  of 


had  lit- 
pretence  to  ro- 
uance.  It  Is,  therefore,  quite  lmpos- 
' blf..  ‘O  .explain  why  a talented  li- 
.rettist  like.  M.  Louis  Gallet  should 
ave  set  himself  the  impossible  task  of 
aapting  to  the  boards  a work  that 
keks  the  essential  feature  of  a stag-e 
;lay,  that  of  action.  M.  Gallet  and  his 
lollaborator,  M.  Andrg  Alexandre,  have 
ot  endeavored  to  modify  the  artless 
ilementary  and  incipient  love  story  of 
Le  Spain,'  and  more’s  the  pity.  Over- 
twed  by  the  transcendent  position  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  en- 
°y,  the  librettists  have  respected  their 
iuperior  to  a disappointing  degree.  The 
nnnitesimal  action  of  ‘Le  Spahi’  takes 
dace  at  St.  Louis,  Senegal.  Jean  (the 
spahi),  jilted  by  a certain  Cora,  who 
ilcCts  to  share  her  charms  with  a su- 
lerior  ofhcer,  is  on  the  verge  of  dc- 
iptir.  In  vain  he  endeavors  to  drown 
ns  sorrow  by  indulging  in  copious  li- 
lations;  his  mind  is  ever  hauntdd  by 
he  image  of  the  faithless  Cora.  Fatou. 

. young  negress,  is  Infatuated  with  the 
ieau  Spahi,  and  she  eventually  suc- 
ends  in  comforting  the  disappointed 
over.  The  latter,  with  unromantlo 
Istlessness,  turns  his  blighted  affec- 
10ns  from  Cora  to  Fatou,  and  we  are 
r.ated  to  several  successive  love 
scones,  which,  in  their  pretty  tropical 
surroundings,  are  at  first  soothingly 
picturesque,  but  soon  become  tiresome. 
b ortunately,  a skirmish  is  at  hand;  a 
tharltaole  bullet  puts  an  end  to  the 
spahi,  who  bids  farewell  to  dear  life  in 
he  arms  of  the  bewailing  Fatou.  The 
.ompos^r  is  M.  Lucien  Lambert,  whose 
core  won  honors  at  the  anneal  compa- 
nion of  music  instituted  some  years 
■ack  by  the  Paris  municipality.  M. 
-ambert  d.serves  high  commendations 
or  his  work.  It  is  far  from  perfect, 
>ut  one  no  mean  quality  is  discernible— 
Iramatic  expression.  In  Act  I.  Fatou’s 
ecital  is  very  clever,  and  is  of  unques- 
ionable  originality.  The  air  de  ballet 
md  the  finale  of  Act  II.  are  delicately 
treated.  In  the  last  act  the  most  ef- 
fective passage  is  the  dramatic  recital 
of  Jean.  who.  when  wounded,  endeav- 
ors to  join  the  retiring  army.  This 
alone  would  suflice  to  place  M.  Lam- 
bert in  the  foremost  ranks  of  rising 
musicians.  The  orchestration  is  mas- 
terly throughout;  the  score  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  many  of  its  shortcomings 
are  due  to  the  scanty  opportunities  af- 
forded by  am  insipid  book.  Mile.  Glrau- 
don,  in  the  part  of  the  negress,  Fatou 
obtained  a legitimate  and  well-deserved 
success,  not  only  as  a singer,  but  as  a 
graceful  and  talented  comedienne.  The 
| part  of  Jean  was  written  for  M.  Mon- 
da  ud,  who  recently  retired  from  the 
east  in  favor  of  M.  Badiali.  The  lat- 
ter’s performance  last  evening  suffered 
(sorely  from  want  of  rehearsal.  M. 
i Carvalho  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
‘ery  effective  manner  in  which  the  play 
was  mounted.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
were  equally  satisfactory.” 


LOEFFLER:  A BOSTON  MUSICIAN. 

(From  a photograph  taken  by  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  and  never  before  published.) 
A sketfch  of  Loeffler,  by  Philip  Hale,  is  printed  in  this  number. 

LOEFFLER:  A BOSTON  MUSICIAN. 

By  Philip  Hale. 


Technic  and  imagination  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Loeffler  violinist  and  Mr.  Loeffler 
composer.  His  fantastic  imagination 
demands  an  equally  fantastic  tech- 
nic. And  by  the  expression  of 
strange  thoughts  in  unusual,  almost 
incredible  fashion,  he  finds  relief 
from  self-contemplation.  He  is  not 
selfish;  he  wishes  to  share  his  shud- 
ders with  congenial  men  and  women; 
and  perhaps  he  writes  at  times  to 
convince  himself  of  the  reality  of  his 
own  visions;  for  Mr.  Loeffler  sees 
visions  and  dreams  dreams. 

• * * 

His  subjects  are  mist-enwrapped, 
or  sepulchral,  or  they  are  taken  from 
humble  life  in  strange  lands,  or  it  is 
a drama,  a symbolical  drama  of 
Maeterlinck  that  inspires  him.  His 
first  orchestral  work,  “Les  Veillfies 
de  1’  Ukraine,”  in  which  the  solo 
violin  was  played  by  him  in  Music 
Hall  six  years  ago  this  November, 
was  inspired  by  tales  told  by  Gogol. 
Do  you  remember  his  S.extet,  per- 
formed at  a Kneisel  concert  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  the  sextet  written  in 
memory  of  Dennis  Bunker?  Here  is 
no  conventional  lamentation,  no 
smug  and  approved  death  march. 
He  goes  to  the  Volga  for  his  mourn- 
ful tune,  the  “Ei  Ouchnem,”  sung 
by  bargemen  as  they  draw  with 
straps  fastened  about  them  the 
loaded  boats  against  wind  and  tide. 
Does  he  compose  a Divertimento  in 
A minor  to  display  his  skill  as  vio- 
linist and  composer?  He  chooses  for 
theme  of  his  brilliant  finale  the  old 
plain  song  “Dies  Irae,  Dies  Ilia,” 
the  tune  to  which  the  dead  dance, 
while  he  fiddles  and  examines  them 
curiously.  And  what,  pray,  is  his 
latest  work,  the  one  written  in  quiet, 
hum-drum  Medfield,  a microcosm  of 
New  England?  He  is  in  Belgium, 


musical  literature.  His  orchestra  is 
without  echo.  Its  speech  is  known 
only  by  Mr.  Loeffler. 


Fastidiousness,  purity  of  taste, 
courtesy,  wit  that  at  times  is  keen- 
edged,  elegance  that  must  have 
pleased  the  Prince  in  whose  orcli  ;- 
tra  he  played  with  C6sar  Thomson— 
these  personal  qualities  save  him 
from  extravagance  In  music,  how- 
ever fantastic  his  subject  may  be. 
They  save  him  also  from  unwilling- 
ness to  consider  and  criticise  his  own 
work.  And  there  is  thus  a distinc- 
tion in  the  music  that  is  again  purely 
individual.  There  are  poets  that  are 
apart,  Poe,  the  Thomson  of  the  City  j 
of  Dreadful  Night,  Baudelaire.  There 
are  dramatists  of  kin  as  Tourneur, 
Webster,  Ford  and  Maeterlinck.  In 
music  there  is  Loeffler. 


**  7 


Cn  All  Saints’  Day  hard  is  the  grain, 

Ste  leaves  are  dropping,  the  puddle  is  full; 

(At  setting  off  in  the  morning 

|Woe  to  him  that  will  trust  a stranger. 

| Great  are  the  canonized.  Great  or 
even  greater  are  the  thousands  of 
I (humble,  unknown  saints  who  tnado 
| (this  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  this 
desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  And 
Wretched  is  that  household  though 
clad  in  fine  raiment  and  envied  by  the 
t houghtless  or  the  base  that  does  not 
(know  a ministering  saint,  enskied  here 
Upon  earth. 


On  All  Saints’  Day  the  tops  of  the  branches 
are  bent; 

In  the  mouth  of  the  mischievous,  disturbance 
Is  congenial: 

(Where  there  Is  no  naturaJ  gift  there  will  be 
no  learning. 


looking  at  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
dressing  the  marionettes  for  his  little 
drama,  “The  Death  of  Tintagiles.” 
He  sees  the  tragedy  stripped  of  its 
symbolism;  an  every-day  household 
tragedy;  the  little  boy  is  doomed;  no 
one  can  save  him;  the  Queen  who 
wishes  him  ill  is  Death,  whom  no 
one  sees  and  who  is  reported  to  be 
old  and  ugly.  How  may  childish  in- 
nocence and  the  pathos  of  such  early 
death  be  best  expressed?  Mr. 
Loeffler,  who  has  long  loved  the 
viola,  bethinks  himself  of  the  viola 
d’amore.  He  hears  the  seraphic 
tones  of  two  violas  d’amore  sighing 
and  sobbing  responsively  or  in  tears 
together. 

Even  when  he  sets  songs  by 
Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  to  music, 
the  “Dies  Irae,  Dies  Ilia”  haunts 
him.  The  skull  grins  at  the  em- 
braces of  lovers;  it  mocks  the  deso- 
lation and  the  despair  of  the  de- 
serted or  the  pursuer  of  the  ideal. 

Now  the  genuiness  of  this  musical 
feeling  is  indisputable.  There  are 
composers  who  are  first  of  all 
poseurs.  There  are  violinists  who 
use  a violin  to  accentuate  natural 
eccentricity.  Mr.  Loeffler  is  without 
such  affectation.  As  a virtuoso,  he 
never  calls  attention  to  a difficult 
passage;  on  the  contrary  he  apolo- 
getically diverts  attention  by  the 
amazing  ease  and  natural  brilliance 
of  the  performance.  His  music  is  a 
frank,  modest  revelation  of  self.  A 
man  of  cosmopolitan  life,  he  is  singu- 
larly individual  in  his  music.  He  is 
first  of  all  a colorist  of  rare  power. 

I am  not  extravagant  when  I say 
that  as  a colorist  he  is  among  the 
very  first  now  living.  By  harmonic 
thought  and  by  orchestral  language 
he  achieves  orchestral  results  that 
are  without  a precise  parallel  in 


Overheard  at  the  Symphony  concert: 
“Those  men  don’t  pay  any  attention 
to  Mr.  Paur;  I don’t  believe  they  care 
for  him.  The  harder  he  beats  at  them 
the  louder  they  play." 

“Emperor  William  for  some  time  past  | 
has  been  greatly  incensed  at  the  un-  | 
favorable  comments  made  in  the  Amer-  i 
lean  newspapers  upon  his  personal  char- 
acteristics." But  is  not  his  old  school-  ! 
mate  Poultney  still  faithful?  And 
Poultney  Is  an  American— at  least,  he 
writes  for  American  magazines. 

On  All  Saints’  Day  blustering  is  the  weather, 
Very  unlike  the  beginning  of  the  past  fair 
season: 

Besides  God  there  is  none  who  knows  the 
future. 


Time  and  the  Hour  and  the  Courier 
growl  and  we  growl  with  them  at  the 
barbarous  street  and  theatre  and  car 
manners  In  this  city.  But  on  the  side- 
walks are  many  visitors,  a-shopplng, 
and  a-gaping  who  will  not  respect  tra- 
ditional law  of  the  road.  They  remind 
•is  of  the  people  of  Nineveh — “that 
great  city  wherein  are  more  than  six 
pcore  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand;  and  also  much  cattle.” 


Mr.  Percival  Pollard  speaks  thus 
pleasantly  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder:  "This 
great  man’s  popularity  is  Increasing  so 
trapldly,  and  the  demands  on  his  time 
are  piling  up  so  dangerously,  that  I be- 
lieve he  Intends  an  announcement  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  hereafter 
divide  his  days.  He  will  wear  his  red 
sash  every  Monday.  On  Tuesday  he  will 
[write  sonnets.  On  Wednesday  he  will 
idine.  On  Thursday  he  will  dine.  On 
[Friday  he  will  dine.  On  Saturday  ho 
•will  dine.  On  Sunday  he  will  name  a 
park  after  himself  in  the  morning,  and 
dine  twice  In  the  evening.  Can  you 
fancy  a finer  fortune?” 


On  All  Saints’  Day  ’tls  hard  and  dry. 

Doubly  black  13  the  crow,  quick  is  the  arrow 
from  the  bow, 

For  the  stumbling  of  the  old,  the  looks  of  the 
young  wear  a smile. 


"Subscriber”  sends  this  acid  letter: 
"Quotation  from  the  Journal  of  Oct,  29: 
'Benjamin  Harrison,  the  country’s  only 
other  ex-President,  has  a baby,  too, 
but  It’s  only  a girl.’  We  think  the 
■writer  of  the  above  feels  bad  that  ho 
does  not  belong  to  the  ‘only  a girl’  sex, 
or  is  It  only  an  expression  of  the  usual 
conceit  of  a certain  class.  The  writer 
of  this  having  worked  in  the  city  for 
the  past  IS  years,  and  having  witnessed 
the  rowdyism,  animalism,  and  the  sick- 
ening and  vile  tobacco  expectorations 
In  street  cars  and  on  all  the  sidewalks 
proceeding  from  the  opposite  sex,  she 
feels  thankful  she  belongs  to  the  ‘only 
a girl  sex.’  There  are  good  men  and 
true  gentlemen.  All  honor  to  them. 
May  their  number  Increase."  “There 
Bow,  you  hateful  thing:” 


I 


Calangauf  Uwn  goddalth, 

Aradyr  vn  rhych.  jvh  yn  ngwaltU: 
O'r  cant  odld  cydynimaUh. 


Tou  should  read  “The  Art  of  Con- 
versing:.” The  author  signs  his  (or  her) 
name  "A  Member  of  the  Aristocracy” 
and  the  publisher  is  Warne  of  London. 
Here  Is  the  formula  for  refusing  to  pay 
cash  for  charitable  concerts,  or  rather 
this  Is  the  way  the  Aristocrat  does 
It:  “You  must  not  ask  me;  I should 
rot  be  able  to  come  on  that  evening; 
and  I don’t  care  to  give  tickets  away. 
Besides  I should  not  know  to  whom  to 
give  them.  Your  concert  is  sure  to  go 
off  well  without  my  small  aid;  you  are 
go  popular.”  And  do  you  wish  to  know 
how  an  Aristocrat  shakes  an  undesira- 
ble fcerson?  “Good  morning;  what  a 
beautiful  day  it  is.”  remarks  the  one- 
to-be-shaken.  “Yes,  very."  "Which 
•way  are  you  going?  I will  walk  a little 
way  with  you,  if  you  like.”  ”1  was 
rather  thinking  of  sitting  down;  it  is 
go  hot  walking.”  "Yes,  suppose  we  do. 

I see  some  chairs  over  there.”  "Do  you 
know.  I think  I had  better  not  sit  down, 
but  walk  on.  I rather  expect  my  aunt 
will  take  a turn  this  morning  in  her 
bath-chair,  so  I will  say  good-bye.” 

Art  'l 

g’hea  I am  dead,  O dearest  let  me  lie, 

Net  in  the  cold  black  earth,  where  worms 
await. 

But  where  white  fire  shall  woo  this  mortal 

freight 

And  make  it  almost  beautiful  to  die. 

In  that  fair  solitude  shall  I defy 
The  terror  of  the  tomb,  and  meekly  mate 
My  body  with  the  dust,  where  small  and 

great 

Drop,  heedless  of  the  crowd  that  rushes  by. 
But  If  within  some  treasured  urn  you  keep 
The  poor  pale  ashes  that  were  once  the 

flesh 

Which  held  you  to  Its  heart  In  days  ot 

yore. 

Weep  not  too  wildly  o’er  that  endless  sleep, 
But  yield  your  lovely  soul  to  love  afresh, 
Since  life  comes  once,  and  never,  never 
morel 

We  have  not  talked  about  death  for 
some  time.  Yet  who  is  ever  wholly 
free  from  the  thought  of  death?  When 
you  first  stretch  legs  In  bed  each 
night  do  you  not  unconsciously  or  de- 
liberately measure  yourself  for  a cof- 
fin?   

And  It  is  meet  and  fitting  that  today 
of  all  days  we  should  think  cheerfully 
of  the  next  "transfer  and  promotion.” 
For  this  day  is  All  Souls,  when  thou- 
sands of  the  devout  pray  for  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  This  Is  also  election 
day.  when  certain  politicians  will  be 
buried  deep  in  graves  carefully  dug 
by  them  while  they  thought  they  were 
digging  for  another.  And  there  are 
some  that  may  well  envy  the  burial 
of  Henry  George. 

Then  again  it  Is  November— it  is 
early  in  the  month,  and  we  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  its  presence.  A 
month  of  ill  omen!  Nearly  a century 
and  a half  ago  Bishop  Warburton 
wrote:  “I  am  now  got  hither  to  spend 
the  month  of  November;  the  dreadful 
month  of  November!  when  the  little 
wretches  hang  and  drown  themselves, 
and  the  great  ones  sell  themselves  to 
the  court  and  the  devil.” 


Consider  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor: 
•’Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest 
every  year,  but  death  hath  two:  and 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  sends 
throngs  of  men  and  women  to  charnel 
bouses  • • • and  the  fruits  of  au- 
tumn are  laid  up  for  all  the  year’s  pro- 
vision. and  the  man  that  gathers  them 
cats  and  surfeits,  and  dies  and  needs 
them  not,  and  himself  Is  laid  up  for 
eternity  • • * The  autumn  with  its 
fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter’s  cold  turns  them  into  sharp 
diseases  • • * Calentures  and  Surfeit, 
cold  and  agues,  are  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year,  they  all  minister  to  death; 
and  you  can  go  no  whither  but  you 
tread  ux<on  a dead  man’s  bones.” 

There  Is  no  greater  pleasure  than 
reading  in  bed— with  pipe  and  two  can- 
dles. And  there  Is  no  more  delightful 
bed-book  than  this  same  "Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Dying’’  by  Jeremy 
Taylor.  D.  D.,  chaplain  In  ordinary  to 
King  Charles  the  First.” 


As  you  stretch  yourself,  think  over 
the  actions  of  the  day.  God  help  you, 
if  you  recollect  no  mean  or  unworthy 
deed,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  help 
for  you.  Wretched,  truly  wretched  Is 
the  condition  of  that  man  who  shakes 
hands  with  himself  in.  smug  congratula- 
tion Just  before  he  falls  asleep.  You 
remember  how  you  said  nothing  in  de- 
fence of  your  friend  when  rich  Mr. 
Hunker  abused  him;  how  you  felt  con- 
temptible pride  when  Hunker  addressed 
you  as  "Dear  boy!”  at  the  club;  how 
you  said  the  thing  which  was  not  to 
cave  yourself  the  trouble  of  a half- 


hour; how  you  put  off  tho  washer- 
woman who  needed  the  small  sum  you 
had  then  ir.  your  pocket;  or  you  are 
■worried  by  debt;  or  you  realize  that 
you  do  not  write  as  glibly  and  confi- 
dently as  you  did  a year  ago,  and  you 
know  that  the  modern  newspaper  is 
nourished  chiefly  on  young,  fresh 
blood;  or  you  say  to  yourself,  "What  Is 
the  good  of  It  all?  What  Is  the 
use  of  It  all?”  Then  turn  to  Tay- 
lor's chapter  entitled,  “Consideration 
of  the  Miseries  of  Man's  Life;”  your 
rest  that  night  will  be  the  sweeter, 
and  you  will  not  shiver  unmanfully 
at  the  thought  of  eternal  rest. 


Wise  men  now  tell  us  that  asthma  is 
superinduced  by  asparaghs.  So  this  is 
what’s  the  matter  with  the  vegetable? 
We  knew  something  ailed  it. 

i Dr.  Eugene  Deschamps  is  the  man 
who  puts  this  statement  in  scientific 
form.  He  tells  of  a victualler  over  40 
years  of  age,  who  suffers  from  severe 
spasmodic  attacks  of  coughing  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  prepare  raw  as- 
paragus for  the  cook.  He  is  arthritic 
and  nervous.  Twenty  years  ago  he  be- 
came a cook,  and  remained  so  for  a 
long  time,  but  was  temperate,  and 
hence  suffered  little  general  ill-health. 
From  the  first,  however,  he  found  that 
while  trimming  asparagus  in  the  kitch- 
en violent  sneezing,  coryza,  and  run- 
ning of  the  eyes  set  in.  Within  half  an 
hour  dyspnoea  followed,  with  cough 
and  expectoration.  All  these  symptoms 
used  to  vanish  within  an  hour  or  two. 
Hence  he  managed  to  continue  at  work, 
and  arose  to  be  chef  in  big  hotels.  But 
whenever  he  assisted  the  under  cooks 
in  dressing  asparagus  the  fits  returned 
worse  than  before.  He  now  owns  a 
restaurant.  Last  spring  he  helped  his 
own  cooks  on  a busy  evening,  and 
plucked  a few  stalks  of  asparagus.  The 
fits  of  asthma  came  on  at  once  with 
unusual  violence.  The  increase  of  in- 
tolerance of  asparagus  Is  remarkable, 
as  the  patient  is  better  off  in  every  re- 
spect than  he  was  twenty  years  since — 
prosperous,  contented,  and  strong.  He 
can  peel  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
other  roots  with  perfect  comfort,  but 
after  plucking  a considerable  amount 
of  salsify  mild  sneezing  and  coryza  sets 
In,  but  without  dyspnoea.  He  has  all 
along  been  able  to  eat  asparagus  freely, 
as  the  meal  is  never  followed  by  any 
of  the  troublesome  symptoms.  The 
British  Medical  Journal,  from  which  we 
took  this  interesting  report,  adds  that 
spasmodic  asthma  is  produced  by 
roses,  musk,  tea,  ipecacuanha,  smell  of 
a cat,  fried  fish,  dust  of  oats,  malt,  rice, 
[feathers,  wool,  and  that  caused  by  the  i 
demolition  of  old  houses. 
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Mr.  Max  Heinrich  Gives  the  First 
of  Three  Song  Recitals  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall. 

Schumann— Friihlings-Ankunft;  Maiwiirm- 
chen;  Er  ist’s;  Schneegldckchen:  Roselein, 
Roseletn;  Der  Sandman;  In’s  Freie;  Bel- 
satzer. 

Brahms— Four  serious  songs:  Ecclesiastes, 

III.;  Ecclesiastes.  IV.;  Ecclesiasticus,  41;  I. 
Corinthians,  XIII. 

Mackenzie — The  First  Rose;  Hope;  Spring’s 
Secret;  Spring  Is  Not  Dead;  April  Weather; 

A M3y  Song;  Summer  at  Last. 

Mr.  Heinrich  was  dramatically  au- 
thoritative and  interesting  last  night, 
but  his  points  were  made  too  often  at 
the  expense  of  song.  When  a man  of 
j his  authority  violates  fundamental 
I rules  of  song,  the  evil  does  not  work 
solely  against  him;  it  spreads;  it  in-  | 
fluences  imitators,  and  these  Imitators 
| are  bad  singers,  without  a spark  of  | 
| Mr.  Heinrich's  indisputable  talent. 

Very  charming  were  phrases  of,  song 
i and  piano  accompaniment  in  the  shorter 
pieces  by  Schumann,  and  the  last  j I 
measures  of  the  ballad  of  Heine  were  j 
declaimed  with  rare  effect.  Now,  I do  j 
not  care  for  this  ballad  as  music,  it  is  • 
labored  and  without  beauty  or  strength,  i 
The  effect  made  was  due  entirely  to  Mr.  I 
Heinrich's  delivery,  and  if  he  had  read  j 
the  verses  and  improvised  music  of  a I 
melodramatic  nature  the  spell  would  no 
doubt  have  been  as  potent.  Or  if  he 
had  read  the  5th  chapter  of  Daniel  to 
improvised  music  I believe  he  would 
have  gained  his  effect.  "Belshazzar,  the 
King,  made  a great  feast  to  a thousand 
of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the 
thousands.”  There  Is  more  true  music 
In  this  verse  than  In  Schumann’s  ballad. 

Then  take  the  serious  songs  by  ! 
Brahms.  I believe  that  nine-tenths  of  j 
any  effect  produced  by  them  lies  iri  the 
sublimity  of  the  words  themselves,  i 
y.’hen  Mr.  Heinrich  was  the  most  dis-  ' I 
tinot  in  enunciation— most  melodramat- 
ically distinct—  as  in  the  third  of  the 
group,  the  song  carried  the  most  weight. 
And  in  tnese  songs  there  was  the  power 
of  declamation  rather  than  that  of  sing- 
ing. In  the  third,  the  one  Just  men- 
tioned, the  declaimer  created  an  at-  I 
mosphere;  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
Italicized  as  though  by  gesture  and 
facial  play.  But  it  is  impossible  to  I 
praise  the  delivery  as  singing  in  any  , 
sense  of  that  term.  And  so  the  closer 
approach  to  singing  in  the  simple  song  ’ 
by  MacKenzie  that  followed  was  a pos-  1 
itlve  relief. 

Yes,  Mr.  Heinrich  is  a man  of  strong  | 


'ShdiVUluaHty.  Be  is  almost  taw.iyrifi-  j 
terr sting.  He  has  highly  dramatic  mo-  ; 
merits.  Let  another  try  to  imitate  his  | 
, methods,  and  he  would  fail  miserably;  , 
’or  the  power  of  Mr.  Heinrich  is  in  his 
hdivlduality.  If  you  accept  that,  you 
forgive  his  vocal  omissions  and  com- 
missions; but  you  find  no  excuse  for  . 
the  imitator  who  neither  sings  nor  dis- 
plays individuality. 

Mr.  Heinrich’s  second  recital  will  be  | 
oxt  Dec.  7. 

Philip  Hale.  I 


It  la  a great  pity  this  is  not  a free  country. 

There  are  a great  many  things  I want  to 
do  and 

For  instance,  I should  like  to  gild  my  silk 
hat  with  the  gold  paint  you  see  sold  in  the 
streets,  dye  my  hair  blue,  and  walk  down 
the  sunny  side  of  Broadway  reciting  Latin 
verses.  Now,  I dare  say  there  is  no  law 
B gainst  all  this,  but  custom  is  stronger  than 
law  and  I know  perfectly  well  that  it  would 
not  do.  It's  a great  pity. 


Do  you  remember  Charles  Reade'sl 
epic  description  of  the  rush  to  Austra- 
lia? It  is  in  that  most  entertaining 
novel  “It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.” 

“The  workman  sold  his  tools,  bought 
a spade  and  a plck-axe,  and  fled  to  the 
gold;  the  lawyer  flung  down  his  parch- 
ment and  off  to  the  gold:  the  penny-a- 
liner  his  brass  pen  and  off  to  a greater 
wonder  than  he  had  ever  fabricated.  ! 
the  schoolmaster  to  whom  little  boys  1 
were  puzzling  out — 

Quid  non  mortalla  pectora  cogis 
Aurl  sacra  fames 

made  the  meaning  perfectly  clear;  he 
dropped  ferule  and  book  and  ran  with 
the  national  hunt  for  gold;  outward- 
bound  ships  lay  deserted  and  helpless 
In  the  roads:  the  wilderness  was  peo-  | 
pled  and  the  cities  desolate:  Commerce 
was  paralyzed.  Industry  contracted;  the 
wise  and  good  trembled  for  the  des-  J 
tiny  of  the  people.  The  Government 
trembled  for  Itself. 

“Then  did’  great  labor.  Insulted  and 
cheated  so  many  years  In  narrow 
over-crowded  corners  of  the  huge,  un- 
peopled globe,  lift  his  bare  arm  and  cry, 
‘Who  bids  for  this?'  and  a dozen  gloved 
hands  jumped  and  clutched  at  the 
prize:  and  In  bargains  where  a man 
went  on  one  side  and  money  on  the 
other,  the  money  had  to  say  ‘thank 
you’  over  It  Instead  of  the  man.” 


When  you  saw  last  week  the  new 
comic  opera  at  the  Hollis,  did  you 
wonder  at  the  Infatuation  of  women, 
noble  dames  and  kitchen-wenches,  for 
knights  of  the  road?  ’Twas  only  yes- 
terday we  read  In  an  English  catalogue 
of  engravings  this  announcement:  “Mc- 
Leane  (James),  celebrated  highwayman, 
hung  at  Tyburn,  1750;  full  length, 
standing  In  open  country,  hat  under 
arm,  sword  at  side,  musk  on  ground, 
inscribed,  'The  Ladles'  Hero,  or  the 
Unfortunate  James  McLeane,  Esq.,’ 
original  impression,  folio,  circa  1750, 
scarce,  18s  ” 


“A  new  and  sumptuous  edition  of  the 
Rollo  books.”  Dearer  to  us  are  the 
original  editions  with  the  queer  illus- 
trations. There’s  "Rollo’s  Travels,”  for 
instance,  with  the  picture  opposite  page 
73  of  Mr.  Holiday  and  Rollo  looking  at 
the  walking-beam  on  the  steamboat. 
And  the  conversation  between  Rollo 
and  his  father  in  the  cabin! 

” ’How  do  you  like  it,  Rollo?’  said 
Mr.  Holiday. 

“ ‘Pretty  well,  sir,’  said  Rollo;  ‘only  It ! 
Is  rather  dark.’ 

“ ‘They  cannot  have  many  windows  in  ' 
a sea-boat,’  said  his  father. 

" ‘Why  not?’  asked  Rollo. 

“ ‘Because,  perhaps,  the  sea  would 
dash  In.’  ” 


We  talked  yesterday  with  a Bostonian 
who  had  just  returned  from  Juneau 
and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  Klondike 
and  claims  and  digging  and  pans  and 
nuggets.  Now,  this  man  has  already 
land  and  beeves;,  he  controls  mort- 
gages: he  has  always  a wad  in  a waist- 
ooat  pocket;  he  inherited  and  lie  will 
inherit.  And  how  he  talked  about 
money. 

"There  was  a Judge  out  there— he 
gave  up  the  law— left  the  bench— took 
a simple  kit— well,  he  showed  me  what 
he  took  out  at  one  lick— I could  not  hold 
out  straight  with  both  hands  the  nug- 
gets that  came  in  at  one  whoop.”  And 
his  forehead  was  wrinkled  with  excite- 
ment; his  hands  trembled;  the  nails 
seemed  for  the  moment  claws;  his 
voice  shook  with  emotion;  his  eyes 
were  those  of  one  suffering  from  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre. 

And  as  we  watched  the  poor  fellow  we 
were  reminded  of  a beautiful  passage 
in  the  complete  works  of  Artemus 
Ward:  “To  a young  person  fresh  from 
the  land  of  greenbacks  this  careless 
manner  of  carting  off  solid  silver  is 
rather  of  a startler.  It  is  related  that 
a young  man  who  came  Overland  from 
New  Hampshire  a few  months  before 
my  arrival,  became  so  excited  about  it 
that  he  fell  In  a fit,  with  the  name  of 
hls  Uncle  Amos  on  his  lips.  The  hardy 
ynlners  supposed  he  wanted  his  uncle 
there  to  see  the  great  sight,  and  faint 
with  him.  But  this  was  pure  conjec- 
ture after  all.” 

It  is  not  to  be  considered  who  is  prince,  or 
«vho  is  beggar,  but  who  acts  prince  or  beggar 
best. 

This  same  Bostonian  has  summer 


place  as  well  as  city  house,  and  in  this  | 
he  equals  the  ancient  and  luxurious 
Persian  kings.  He  owns  a yacht,  1 
horses,  books,  pictures,  plate.  He  is  \ 
head  of  a family  devoted  to  him.  If  j; 
Black  Care  follows  him,  it  Is  from 
abundance,  not  from  want.  And  yet  he 
sighs  for  adventurous  youth  and  longs 
to  leave  everything  to  gain  still  more.  ) 
A pitiable  sight!  A pitiable  mental  con- 
dition! 


There  is  dispute  among  those  in 
search  of  copy  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  verb  “to  jell.”  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  an  Americanism?  “Why,”  asks  a 
woman  in  the  New  York  Times,  "should 
I say  that  my  jelly  does  or  does  not 
Jell,  any  more  than  I should  say  that 
my  custard  does  or  does  not  cus?”  This 
verb  “to  jell”  is  found  in  widely  distant 
States,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in 
English  dialect  dictionaries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  definition  of 
jelly  given  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary 
(1736)  is  "Broth,  which  having  stood 
till  it  Is  cold,  grows  into  a thick  Con- 
sistence.” 


Some  little  time  ago  a most  circum- 
stantial story  appeared  In  the  newspa- 
pers about  a traveling  cat;  it  belonged 
to  a lady  in  Godaiming,  who  sent  it  by 
train  from  London  to  Leeds,  and  lo! 
within  five  days  It  departed  on  its  trav- 
els, and  shortly  after  reappeared  in 
Surrey.  After  some  considerable  ex- 
perience of  cats  we  incline  to  think  that 
there  is  a mistake  somewhere  in  the 
story  and  in  all  of  the  hundred  others 
like  it.  Let  inquiry  be  directed  to  any 
maid-of-all-work  in  town  or  country, 
and  if  truthful,  she  will  tell  you  that, 
either  for  reasons  of  her  own  or  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  others,  she 
has  more  than  once  "strayed  the  cat,” 
and  that  it  is  the  easiest  operation  pos- 
sible. The  country  cat  wanders  more 
than  the  town  one,  hut,  nevertheless, 
carry  her  a mile  or  two  In  a covered 
basket,  and  she  is  irredeemably  lost. 
Take  a town  pussy  into  the  next  street 
but  one,  and  “she  dunno  where  she 
are.”— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 
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But  they  who  servilely  admire  you  in 
Prosperity,  like  old  Ruptures,  Spasms,  and 
Cramps,  which,  as  Demosthenes  speaks,  ache 
and  pain  us  most,  when  some  fresh  Misfor- 
tune has  befallen  the  Body,  stick  close  to 
you  in  the  Revolution  ot  your  Fortune,  and 
rejoyce  and  enjoy  the  Change;  Whereas,  If  a 
Man  must  needs  have  a Remembrancer  of  a 
Calamity  which  his  own  Indiscretion  hath 
pull’d  upon  him,  'tls  enough  you  put  him 
in  mind  that  he  owes  it  not  to  your  Advice, 
for  you  often  dissuaded  him  from  the  Under- 
taking.   

“Strangers  in  Gotham  are  at  once  de- 
tected by  their  peculiar  speech.”  says 
a contributor  to  that  entertaining  and 
courageous  weekly,  the  Criterion.  There 
■was  a time  when  the  Boston  man  was 
known  by  his  shawl;  but,  it  appears, 
that  now  hls  speech  betrays  him. 

This  contributor,  however,  is  not  deaf 
to  the  dialect  of  the  born  New  Yorker. 
“Th’e  New  York  boy,  city  born  and 
bred,  can  be  detected  in  a moment  by 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  pro- 
nounces the  'uf  sound  in  such  words 
as  ‘birth,’  ‘bird,’  ‘earth,’  and  ‘heard.’  ] 
• • * The  queer  little  twists  that  en- 
ter so  largely  ' into  the  language  in 
marring  one  of  the  cardinal  sounds  that 
compose  it  are  thus  expressed  in  Goth- 
am tongues:  ‘Ur-yith’  is  how  a New 
Yorker  says  ‘earth’;  ‘hur-yid’  for 
’heard,’  and  ‘mur-yid-der’  for  ’murder. 
Those  of  us  who  were  born  in  New 
York  have  heard  the  public  school 
teacher  insisting  upon  this  peculiar 
twdst.  Most  of  us,  too,  have  heard  nice, 
icareful  little  girls  on  the  way  home 
from  school  correcting  careless  com- 
panions by  Insisting  that  ‘you  mustn  t 
say  burd;  you  must  say  it  nicely,  bur- 
yld.’  ” — — 

To  New  Englanders,  the  dialect  of  . 
Philadelphia  is  far  more  objectionable. 
AVe  have  heard  estimable  men  and 
women  of  that  city  twist  and  rack  cer- 
tain vowels  until  the  letters  and  dlp- 
thongs  shrieked. 

We  met  a man  yesterday  who  did  not 
vote  “on  account  of  the  rain/’  He  was 
well  enough  to  go  to  his  office  Hi  the 
morning;  to  look  at  a house  in  Brook- 
line In  the  afternoon;  and  to  visit  a 
theatre  after  dinner. 

After  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
not  the  two  chief  points  these:  (1) 

,Is  the  play,  “Tess,”  a well-made  and 
effective  Play?  (2)  Is  the  play  well- 
acted?  What  !->  the  world  has  the 


"morali^’  or  the 
Hardy's  great  novel  to  do  with  the  coi 
sideratlon  o£  the  play  that  bears  the 
'same  name?  

Have  you  observed  how  they  that 
admire  the  "sturdy”  language  of  the 
(Elizabethans  and  inquire  curiously  into 
the  true  meaning  of  Shakspearo's  son- 
x.ets  are  the  first  to  roll  skyward 
whites  of  eyes  at  the  “coarseness"  of 
Hardy  or  Ibsen? 

Then  there  are  others  who  do  not 
■object  to  rank  indecency  in  farce-com- 
jedy.  As  long  as  they  laugh,  they  find 
no  harm.  But  when  a master  like 
Hardy  presents  frankly,  truthfully  and 
irresistibly  problems  of  daily  life,  there 
are  hysterical  cries  for  civet. 

Hardy  summed  up  the  whole  matter 
in  a sentence  of  his  preface  to  that 
sublime  tragedy,  “Jude,  the  Obscure:” 
"For  a novel  addressed  by  a man  to 
men  and  women  of  full  age,  which  at- 
tempts to  deal  unaffectedly  with  the 
fret  and  fever,  derision  and  disaster, 
that  may  press  in  the  wake  of  the 
strongest  passion  known  to  humanity, 
and  to  point,  without  a mincing  of 
words,  the  tragedy  of  unfulfilled  aims, 
!l  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
In  the  handling  to  which  exception  can 
be  taken.” 

Marriage  schools  In  South  Germany 
are  now  commended.  Housekeeping  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  curriculum. 
Foreigners  have  said  derisively  that 
the  ideal  German  wife  is  a “Hausfrau"; 
but  German  homes  are  the  happier  be- 
cause the  women  believe  that  they 
should  help  their  husbands,  lighten 
burdens,  and  relieve  them  of  extrane- 
ous and  unnecessary  anxiety.  The 
American  idea  that  the  husband  should 
relieve  the  wife  of  all  responsibility, 
even  though  he  run  into  debt  in  the 
endeavor,  is  borrowed  from  Oriental 
tradition  and  observance. 


.Mas 


Signor  Leon  Lorenzo,  a chestnut- 


roaster  in  London,  was  brought  before 
a magistrate  for  obstructing  the  streets.  > 
He  excused  himself  by  remarking: 
“Mestoppabreakapiecacoka.” 

Alderman  and  Clerk  (in  chorus): 
What: 

Leon:  Stoppabreakapiecacoka! 

Mr.  Monckton  (the  clerk):  What  does 

he  mean? 

A constable  explained  that  the  de- 
fendant meant  he  stopped  to  break  a 
piece  of  coke  for  his  fire. 

Alderman  Halse:  One  shilling. 

It  is  a sad  thing  when  zeal  for  the 
law  so  eats  ‘a  man  up  as  to  induce  him 
to  break  it,  and  to  break  a good  many 
other  things  at  the  same  time.  This 
was  the  case  of  Henry  Gough  of  Mary- 
lebone,  painter.  He  has  a brother  Al- 
fred, and  both  he  and  his  brother  have 
wives;  and  the  other  day  the  wives  were 
sitting  and  drinking  tea  together,  when 
suddenly  Henry  burst  in  upon  them, 
overturned  the  tea-table,  smashed  the 
cups  and  saucers,  and  commenced  to 
abuse  and  assault  hlS  wife.  Mrs.  Al- 
fred remonstrated  with  him,  and  he  hit 
her  on  the  head  with  an  iron  plate. 
Alfred  was  sitting  meanwhile  in  the 
shop,  and  was  so  far  from  intending 
join  the  party  that  it  is  recorded  he 
w'as  eating  a raw  onion,  which,  of 
course,  he  would  never  have  done  if 
re  had  thought  it  possible  he  would  go 
o the  ladies.  But  when  his  wife  was 
lit  with  an  iron  plate  Alfred  cast  aside 
lis  half-eaten  onion  and  his  polite  scru- 
iles,  and  rushed  to  the  fray.  Henry  re- 
! eived  him  with  brotherly  frankness 
nd  a hammer,  and  knocked  him  out 
f time  in  the  first  round.  So  far,  of 
iourse,  our  sympathies  must  be  vyUh 
fclenry;  but  when  he  goes  on,  in  the 
(most  unsportsmanlike  manner,  to  kick 
poor  Alfred  when  he  is  down  and  break 
/two  bones  of  his  legs,  he  loses  our  re- 
spect, and  we  are  almost  glad  of  the 
appearance  of  the  stern  152  D.  As 
Henry  quitted  the  dock  on  Saturday 
for  his  well-earned  nine  months,  he 
gave  the  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
“Sir,”  said  he,  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion, "my  brother’s  got  four  dogs  at 
home,  and  he  ain’t  paid  the  license  for 
four  ars.” Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Mr.  Stephen  Townsend’s  Concert 
Last  Evening  in  Steinert  Hall — 
Miss  Eustis’s  Debat. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  baritone,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano, 
pave  a concert  last  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Mr.  John  C.  Manning  was  accom- 
panist. The  program  -was  as  follows: 

"O  Casto  Fiore" Massenet 

Duets:  “Calm  as  the  Night" Goetz 

“La  c4  darem" Mozart 

"Oh  Could  You" Tschaikowski 

"Sweet  Repose" Schubert 

'“'his  Only  Once" Tschaikowski 

mmer  bei  Dir" Raff 

soners ; Tschaikowski 


"Swe 

VThif 

"Inin 
* Two 


(Site  on3l®e  Rhine* 

-.»uet  from  "Eve*  _ 

A cycle’ of  ten  songs: 

"The  Eliland" ^ on  Fielitz 

This  was  a pleasant  concert.  The 
program  was  well  arranged:  for  they 
who  knew  the  cycle  by  Von  Fielitz  were 
able  to  leave  the  hall  without  missing 
songs  or  duets  that  were  more  enter- 
taining. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  a frank,  manly 
manner  of  singing  that  at  once  puts 
him  on  friendly  relations  with  an  audi- 
ence. His  voice  is  naturally  excellent  in 
quality  and  flexibility,  and  it  is  not 
without  sensuous  charm,  when  sensu- 
ousness is  demanded.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, his  tones  at  times  have  a ten- 
dency to  wabble,  as  was  observed  last 
night,  especially  in  the  air  from  Mas- 
senet’s "King  of  Lahore.”  In  the  song 
by  Schubert  he  displayed  an  enviable 
command  of  legato,  and  in  the  duet 
from  “Eve"  he  again  showed  that  the 
wabble  was  by  no  means  chronic.  The 
drinking  song  by  Ries  was  sung  with 
great  spirit,  so  that  he  was  recalled 
twice  by  the  good-sized  and  applausive 
audience.  Mr.  Townsend  is  more  than 
a 6inger  of  promise;  he  is  a singer  of 
i actual  performance.  He  should  remem- 
1 ber,  however,  that  in  the  singing  of 
songs  such  as  he  chose  last  night  tonal 
beauty  should  never  be  forgotten  even 
in  the  most  stirring  climax. 

* * * 

Miss  Miller  has  a voice  of  ample  com- 
pass and  rare  beauty.  It  Is  a melting 
voice,  which,  used  as  it  is  with  more 
than  ordinary  vocal  skill,  would  be  ir- 
resistible in  suggestion  of  a mood  or  in 
more  passionate  appeal  if  the  singer 
were  only  more  authoritative,  more  de- 
liberate in  making  her  points.  This 
young  woman  has  almost  everything  in 
her  favor:  youth,  good-looks,  a pleasing 
bearing,  voice,  technical  acquirements. 
What  she  now  needs  Is  expedience,  the 
exertion  of  an  individuality.  Here  is 
a singer  who  has  it  in  her  power  to 
shine  in  concert,  oratorio  or  opera.  Her 
performance  last  night,  admirable  as  it 
was  in  many  ways,  was  only  a hint  at 
the  possibilities  that  lie  before  her. 

* * * 

, The  accompaniments  were  too  often 
| nervously  unrhythmical  and  poorly  bal- 
anced. 

Philip  Hale . 

| MISS  EUSTIS’S  DEBUT. 

Miss  Lydia  Eustis,  a niece  of  Ex- 
Ambassador  Eustis,  made  her  first  pub- 
lic appearance  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Sfceinert  Hall.  She  sang  songs  by 
Faure,  Gounod,  Widor  and  Schumann. 
There  was  a small  and  very  friendly 
audience.  It  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  speak  of  her  appearance  as  a "so- 
cial function."  but  since  criticism  is 
expressly  invited  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  sing  in 
public.  Neither  her  voice,  as  it  now 
is,  nor  her  technical  proficiency  war- 
rants her  appearing  at  present  as  a 
professional.  What  she  may  do  in  time 
if  she  receives  better  instruction,  is  not 
a matter  of  criticism. 

She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Szumow- 
ska,  Mr.  T.  Adamowski  and  Mr.  J. 
Adamowski,  who  played  Brahms’  C 
minor  trio.  Mrs.  Szumowska  also 
clayed  pieces  by  Chopin  and  Liszt;  Mr. 
T.  Adamowski,  Wieniawskl’s  “Faust" 
fantasie:  and  Mr.  J.  Adamowski  a 

rondo  by  Dvorak. 


However,  there  are  some  People  that  dif- 
iCer  little  or  nothing  from  Children,  who 
many  times  beholding  Malefactors  upon  the 
Stage,  In  their  glided  Vestments,  and  short 
purple  Cloaks,  dancing  with  Crowns  Upon 
their  Heads,  admire  and  look  upon  ’em  as 
the  most  happy  Persons  In  the  World  till 
they  see  ’em  goaded  and  lash’d,  and  Flames 
of  Fire  curling  from  underneath  their  sump- 
tuous and  gawdy  Garments:  THUS  there 
are  many  wicked  Men,  surrounded  with  nu- 
merous Families,  splendid  in  the  Pomp  of 
^Magistracy,  and  Illustrious  for  the  Great- 
ness of  their  Power,  whose  Punishments  never 
display  themselves  till  those  glorious  Persons 
pome  to  be  the  publick  Spectacles  of  the 
People,  either  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
(Rock,  ready  to  be  tumbl’d  headlong  down 
the  Precipice;  which  Indeed  cannot  so  well  j 
fie  said  to  be  a Punishment,  as  the  Con-  , 
fcummation  and  Perfection  of  Punishment. 


,..w  be  managed  as  honestly  as  a Seeofi'tl 
l man  would  run  a factory;  but  for  rcas- 
! ons  that  well  excite  the  pity  or  derision 
) pf  outsiders.  Does  any  one  pretend  that 
/•here  is  a case  of  vox  popull,  vox  Del? 

, fl'he  final  throw  is  yet  to  come.  Knaves 
■ have  their  wits  about  them;  by  such 
tools  they  live.  The  great  public,  slow, 
unwieldy,  foolishly  good  natured,  lazy, 
permits  much  even  to  its  own  detri- 
ment, suffers  and  laughs.  Is  cruelly 
wronged  and  tries  to  find  an  excuse  for 
the  wrong-doer.  At  last  conviction 
.enters  Into  its  thick  brain.  There  is  a 


roar  of  rage.  The  giant  exerts  Its 
strength.  Samson-llke,  It  bursts  Its 
bands.  There  Is  red  work,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  Or 
there  Is  still  more  terrible  punishment, 
as  when  Tweed  and  his  gang  were 
hurled  from  their  gaudy  thrones  and 
vulgar  joys  and  were  wanderers,  out- 
casts, jailbirds.  And  do  you  think  that 
this  Comedy  of  the  Bosses  will  have  no 
tragic  ending? 


Now  I see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the 
best  persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat  and 
sleep  with  the  earth. 


We  have  quoted  from  an  essay  en- 
Ititled  “Concerning  such  whom  God  Is 
plow  to  punish,”  and  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  dressed  in  English 
iby  Mr.  John  Phillips,  look  straight 
joward  the  New  York  city  of  this  week. 
There  are  many  voices,  exultant  and 
lamenting,  cynical  and  righteously  an- 
gry. These  voices  are  heard  across  the 
Atlantic,  In  cities  where  men  accus- 
tomed to  goed  government  look  at  us 
curiously,  and  talk  together,  half- 
contemptuousiy,  half-pltylngly,  while 
they  look  as  through  a telescope  from 
another  planet.  But  there  are  some 
Who,  not  despairing  of  the  Republic,  I 
bear  above  all  voices  this  solemn  cry 
of  warning  and  encouragement:  “The 
dice  of  God  are  always  loaded.” 


There  arc  preliminary  throws;  there 
Is  apparent  yielding  to  greed  and  cor- 
ruption and  lust;  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness hold  their  little  jubilee;  the  people 
gape  and  are  secretly  uneasy;  but  when 
it  is  time  for  the  great  throw,  the  throw 
Jn  which  everything  is  at  stake,  the 
dice  of  Eternal  Righteousness  are  load- 
ed.   

Today  the  mob  rules  in  New  York; 
pot  because  it  outnumbers  the  body  of 
law -respecting  citizens  who  wish  a city 


They  played  in  London  lately  a new 
duologue  entitled  "An  Ibsen  Christ- 
mas.” Rita  returns  to  Henrik.  It  is 
Christmas  night.  Why  should  not  they, 
too,  rejoice? 

"What  is  Christmas  to  you— a Norwe- 
gian Swedenborglan?”  he  asks;  “whilst 
I,  thank  God,  am  an  Atheist!" 

Henrik  then  tells  a frightful  dream. 
He  thought  he  was  in  a large  theatre 
with  “two  rows  In  the  pit,  and  paper 
in  the  stalls,"  while  overhead  he  saw 
this  Inscription:  “We  run  this  at  a 
loss,  but  Ibsen  Is  our  prophet.” 

Rita  refers  to  her  aunt. 

“I  had  a father,”  exclaims  Henrik. 

“And  you  never  told  me,”  rejoins 
Rita,  reproachfully. 


Yes,  they  are  fond  of  the  theatre  in 
England.  Mr.  Arthur  Coles  Armstrong 
and  other  deep  thinkers  are  inquiring 
into  the  character  of  Hamlet. 


ries  “The  Diamond  Lens”  and  “Thu 
Wondersmlth.” 


And  how  was  Kane  received  by  his 
country  after  Ills  return  In  1855? 
O’Brien  tells  us  of  welcome  by  States, 
•’His  own  mild  Keystone  State,  sedate  and 
prim. 

Burst  from  its  decorous  quiet  as  he  rame. 
Hot  Southern  lips,  with  eloquence  aflame, 
Bounded  his  triumph.  Texas,  wild  and  grim, 
Proffered  Its  horny  hand.  The  large-lunged 
West 

From  out  its  giant  breast 
Yelled  its  frank  welcome.  And  from  main  to 
main, 

Jubilant  to  the  sky, 

Thundered  the  mighty  cry, 
HONOR  TO  KANE.” 


Yon  should  read  this  Ode  to  Kane, 
■Which  was  first  printed  in  Harper’s 
Weekly;  for  although  O’Brien  never 
“resided  in  Cambridge”  or  ate  turnips 
at  Brook  Farm,  the  Muse  had  smiled 
#n  him  and  revealed  her  dainty 
ankles. 

“Yes,  but  what  did  Congress  do  for 
Kane?”  Resolutions  were  passed  .by 
several  Legislatures,  the  Legislature 
*>f  New  York  voted  him  a gold  medal, 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London  gave  him  its  gold  medal  and 
an  honorary  membership,  the  Queen’s 
medal  was  presented,  a testimonial 
was  given  him  by  the  British  who 

lived  in  New  York  “Yes,  but  what 

did  Congress  do  for  him?” 


Councilor  Allen  writes  to  Councilor- 
elect  Sullivan  “By  Republican  votes 
you  have  redeemed  the  district.”  “Re- 
deemed” Is  here  a good  word,  a very 
good  word,  a surpassingly  good  word, 
in  fact  the  one  word.  We  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Allen  knows  its  full  mean- 
ing. 

The  real  advantage  of  living  in  a flat 
is  that  it  effectually  prevents  self-ab- 
sorption. The  flat-dweller  cannot  help 
being  genuinely  Interested  in  his  neigh- 
bor’s affairs,  and  of  course  the  natural 
consequence  Is  that  he  comes  to  love  his 
neighbor.  Thus  it  was  In  Blenheim 
Mansions,  Marylebone.  Mr.  Ray  lived 
there,  and  unfortunately  he  quarreled 
with  his  wife.  Had  he  lived  in  a villa, 
or  even  a semi-detached  house,  he 
might  have  continued  to  do  so  till  this 
day  without  exciting  any  Interest  In 
his  neighbor’s  minds;  as  It  was,  their 
connubial  conversation  kept  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green,  of  the  adjoining  flat, 
awake  till  four  in  the  morning.  After 
breakfast,  when  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  tempers  of  all  four  were  some- 
what strained  by  the  occupations  of  the 
night,  a discussion  arose  between  Mrs.  J 
Green  and  Mr.  Ray  on  the  disposal  of  I 
the  dust  from  the  common  stair,  which  | 
Mr.  Ray  accused  Mrs.  Green  of  shovel-  : 
ing  in  at  his  door.  Mr.  Green  appear-  | 
ing  to  support  his  wife,  Mr.  Ray  took  j 
him  by  the  throat  and  pushed  him  about  ] 
the  corridor;  after  that  he  retired  to 
his  own  premises,  but  shortly  reap- 
peared with  a poker  and  a knuckle- 
duster, and  expressed  the  most  ex- 
treme views  as  to  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Green  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Af- 
ter this  performance  had  continued  with 
variations  for  some  hours,  the  aid  of 
the  law  was  invoked,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Ray  has  abandoned  Blen- 
heim-mansions  for  two  months  In 
favor  of  a better  regulated  if  less 

sumptuous  establishment. Pall  Mall  [ 

Gazette. 


We  quote  from  the  Biography  of 
Kane  by  William  Elder:  “Congress, 

having  failed  at  its  first  session  after 
his  return  to  appropriate,  by  a national 
recognition,  the  honors  he  had  won  for 
his  country,  had  no  other  opportunity 
for  repairing  the  neglect  till  after  his 
death;  then  a gold  medal  was  ordered— 
of  which,  I believe,  nothing  has  been 
heard  since  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion.” 

Nansen  is  over  six  feet;  Kane  was 
five  feet  six  inches,  and  in  his  best 
.health  weighed  about  135  pounds.  His 
book  was  a wearing,  fretting  task  to 
Kane;  writing  and  lecturing  seem  to 
agree  with  Nansen. 


Mr.  Lehmann  is  certainly  an  affable 
and  courteous  gentleman;  he  is  said  to 
be  an  accomplished  oarsman;  he  has  the 
grim  honor  of  sharing  In  the  funeral  j 
banquets  of  Punch,  of  sitting  In  the 
receiving-vault  of  mummied  quips  and 
jests.  But  is  it  not  a mortifying  fact 
that  he  comes  to  Cambridge  not  solely 
as  an  honored  guest  but  in  response  to 
a Macedonian  cry  for  help.  Are  there 
no  Americans  who  know  how  to  coach 
a crew?  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
•heard  favorable  reports  concerning  a 1 
certain  Mr.  Courtney  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“Reader”  sends  this  sketch  of  zo- 
ological Interest:  “Seeing  in  your  ‘Talk 
of  the  Day  column’  a statement  that  if 
you  take  a cat  shut  up  one  or  two  miles 
from  her  home  she  is  lost,  I send  you 
this  fact.  I myself  caught  a cat  and 
put  her  in  a close  box  and  she  was 
taken  three  miles  in  the  close  box  in  a 
carriage  and  shut  up  for  a while  in  the 
house,  but  the  day  she  was  let  loose 
she  came  back  to  her  old  home;  «he 
was  obliged  to  go  round  or  over  a hill 
to  get  back.” 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 
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■What  tale  of  peril  and  self-sacrifice! 
iPrisoned  amid  the  fastnesses  of  ice, 

With  hunger  howling  o’er  the  w'astes 
snow ! 

Night  lengthening  Into  months;  the  ravenous 
floe 

Crunching  the  massive  ships,  as  the  white 
bear 

i Crunches  his  prey;  the  insufficient  share 
Of  loathsome  food; 

The  lethargy  of  famine;  the  despair 
Urging  to  labor,  nervelessly  pursued; 

,Toil  done  with  skinny  arms,  and  faces  hued 
'Like  pallid  masks,  while  dolefully  behind 
Glimmered  the  fading  embers  of  a mind! 


These  are  lines  from  an  ode  to  Kane, 
who  died  forty  years’  ago;  lines  written  j 
by  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  who  once  hon-  ; 
ored  this  city  by  living  here  and  made  I 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  illustrious  by  con-  | 
•tributing  to  it  those  remarkable  sto-  j 


An  Evening  Without  a Soloist  or 
Any  Orchestra^ Ration. 

The  program  of  y'%A)rth  Symphony 
concert,  given  la,'  <<Kvenlng  in  Music 
Hall,  was  as  folk?)®: 

Symphony  In  C major,  "l’Oura,”  Op.  CS. 

Haydn 

Four  Movements  from  Serenade  No.  7. 

In  D major.  "Haffner” Mozart 

Cadenzas  by  E.  Paur. 

(Violin  Solo  by  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel.) 

Overture  to  "Leonore,”  No.  2 Beethoven 

Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  Op.  52.. 

Schumann 

This  was  a concert  that  gave  respect- 
able pleasure.  The  composers  were  all 
good  men  and  true.  There  were  no 
doubtful  characters  admitted,  no  Rus- 
sians—terrible  fellows,  reeking  with 
vodka— no  frivolous  and  suspicious 
Frenchmen,  leering  at  estimable  mat- 
rons of  the  Back  Bay,  no  queer  Swedes 
or  Norwegians  or  Danes  or  Italians. 

To  be  sure  there  was  wedding  music, 
ibut  the  music  Mozart  wrote  was  emi- 
nently fit  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Haffner,  daughter  of  tho  whole- 
sale merchant  and  burgomaster,  to  Mr, 
Spaeth.  None  of  the  guests  became  in- 
toxicated, and  there  were  no  jests  to 
bring  a blush  to  the  bride’s  face. 

* * * 

Haydn’s  “Bear”  symphony  was  played 
here  under  Mr.  Nikisch,  Dec.  7,  18S9. 
The  program  book  then  slated  that  it 
was  the  first  performance  of  it  in  Bos- 
j ton.  This  seems  hardlv  nossible.  but 


I1  the  statement  was  not  contradicted. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  symphony 
has  not  been  ployed  here  since.  And  no 
wonder— for  there  is  little  of  interest  in 
it  except  the  tinalo,  which  says  some- 
thing and  in  an  ingenious  fashion. 
The  first  three  movements  are  hope- 
lessly antiquated,  without  any  of  the 
beauty  that  is  often  found  in  old- 
fashioned  things. 

And  much  of  the  Mozart  would  have 
been  dull  If  the  performance  had  not 
been  so  admirable.  Of  course  we  hear 
this  music  ail  out  of  proportion.  It 
was  written  for  a festival  occasion, 
and  there  was  feasting,  there  was 
laughter,  there  was  wooing  between 
the  movements.  It  was  played  by  a 
small  orchestra,  not  by  such  a large 
band  of  strings  with  a few  wind  in- 
struments. But  played  as  they  were 
last  night  the  movements  chosen  gave 
pleasure,  especially  the  andante, 
menuetto  and  rondo.  Mr.  Kneisel  played 
the  solos  with  exquisite  finish  and 
beauty  of  tone.  Mozart  himself  would 
have  applauded.  And  the  cadenzas  by 
Mr.  Paur  were  in  excellent  taste.  They 
were  In  the  spirit,  and  they  were  not 
too  long. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  Leonore 
No.  3 that  wt* * *  are  likely  to  forget  the 
grandeur  of  the  No.  2 overture.  There 
are  passages  In  this  Leonore  No.  2 that 
seem  to  me  even  more  dramatic  than 
any  In  the  so-called  greater.  I am  not 
sure  but  that  as  a theatre  overture  it 
Is  more  stirring,  nor  am  1 willing  to 
admit  that  the  coda  is  less  effective  for 
theatre  use.  And  how  modern  this 
overture  Is!  What  sonority!  What 
effects  gained  without  summoning 
tubas,  bass  clarinets,  regiments  of 
extra  Instruments!  For  here  is  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  strength  in  ex- 
pression. 

The  overture  in  the  little  symphony 
of  Schumann  is  very  delightful  music. 
The  grace  and  spontaneity  of  melody 
rise  above  the  somewhat  dogged  tech- 
nical endeavor. 

Philip  Hale. 


few  years  ago  she  gavo  the  first  chtf- 

dren’s  concerts  In  Boston,  a set  of  four', 
in  which  she  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Allen,  Fries,  Lang  and  Perabo. 

These  lectures  promise  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  England  today 
has  one  composer  of  more  than  respect- 
able merit— Sit^  Arthur  Sullivan,  whose 
talent  Is  operetta.  When  wc  hear  the 
academic  music  of  such  men  as  Mac- 
kenzie. Parry,  Stanford  and  the  salon 
platitudes  of  suoh  men  as  Cowen  et  al., 


ABOUTMUSIC. 

Comma’  Lectures  on  Old 
English  Composers. 

Miss  Webster  Will  Talk  of 
Masques  and  Madrigals. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces. 
Singers  and  Players. 


Miss  Mary  Phillips  Webster  proposes 
to  give  three  lectures  on  Music  in  Eng- 
land in  Shakspeare's  Time  at  Chicker-  j 
ing  Hall  tomorrow  afternoon,  Thursday 
afternoon,  Nov.  18,  and  Monday  after- 
noon, Nov.  22. 

The  lecture  tomorrow  afternoon  will 
treat  of  church  music,  of  which  Tallis 
and  Gibbons  were  shining  masters;  of 
musical  theory  in  1597,  as  illustrated 
by  Thomas  Morley’s  celebrated  “Plain 
and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical 
Music:"  of  Madrigals  with  examples 
by  Wilbye  and  others. 

The  lecture  Nov.  18  will  treat  of 
popular  music  and  court  masques.  Miss 
Jenny  Corea  will  assist  at  this  concert, 
ills-  Webster  writes  to  me: 

“MU*  Corea  will  probably  sing  at 
least  two  songs,  possibly  more.  The 
words  arc  by  Thomas  Camp  on.  The 
first  song  Is  ‘Now,  Hath  Flora  Robb'd 
Her  Bow'rs,’  music  by  Campion.  The 
other  song  Is  ‘Time  That  Leads  the 
Fatal  Round.'  The  music  by  Thomas 
f.upo  was  originally  a dance  In  the 
Masque.  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  editor, 
stares  that  the  original  harmonies  are  ■ 
kept  in  every  case.  He  has  evidently 
been  very  careful,  even  refraining  from 
lillir.g  up  the  chords  where  the  third 
is  lacking.  The  Masque  was  performed 
L‘  Whitehall  before  James  the  First 
on  Twelfth  Night,  1607,  and  was  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes. 
Five  so  igs  have,  been  preserved.  It  is 
possible  that  we  may  give  them  all. 
as  they  are  Interesting  and  not  long.” 
The  program  of  the  third  lecture  will 
be  devoted  to  instrumental  music,  ami 
Mis*  Webster  will  play  pieces  by 
Blithrman.  Byrd,  Munday.  Bull,  Phll- 
llpps.  Johnson  and  Gibbons. 

Miss  Webster  studied  the  piano  wRn 
Mr.  Lang,  and  harmony  with  Mr. 
Ar/thorp.  She  has  given  piano  recitals 
— na  In  1884  when  she  played  piece*  by 
Handel.  Bach,  Schumann.  Tschal- 
kowsky.  Chopin.  Moszowvki.  She  was 
largely  instrumental.  I am  told,  in 
starting  the  Euterpe  whi  h nourished 
In  the  early  eighties. 

“The  club  was  the  means  of  giving 
Boston  >-ir!ng  quartet  concerts.  Ai  the 
time  |'  was  formed  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintr  Out,  gave  hardly  any  concert - 
here  There  was  a dearth  of  string 
music.  The  Euterpe  gave  this  music 
an  impetus  which  it  has  never  lost.  It 
seems  strange  enough  now  to  think  of 
going  to  New  York  for  a Quartet.  Yet 
we  hired  New  York  musicians  for  more 


let  us  remember  that  there  were  once 
musical  giants  in  England.  Wc  are 
well  acquainted  with  even  the  inferior 
music  makers  of  Germany.  It  should 
be  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  student  to  become  familiar  with 
English  music  that  was  respected  in 
other  countries  at  the  time  it  tvas 
written,  and  is  today,  in  many  in- 
1 stances,  still  fresh  and  beautiful. 

* * * 

Here  is  an  admirable  description  by 
! Mr.  Blackburn  of  a suite  by  Tschai- 
kowsky— No.  3— played  in  London  under 
Richter  Oct.  IS: 

"His  playing  of  the  last  two  move- 
ments of  the  Tsc'naikowsky— a musi- 
cian whom  he  thoroughly  understands 
—was  what  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a piece  of  deliberate  but  most 
successful  frivolity:  yet  the  word  is 
something  too  vague.  Tsehaikowsky,  at 
the  period  of  his  career  which  saw 
the  production  ot  this  suite,  some  eleven 
years,  in  fact,  before  his  death,  was 
battling  as  it  were  with  the  terrible 
emotions  which  were  finally  responsible 
for  the  writing  of  that  last  and  greatest 
of  his  symphonies,  which  was  finished 
a few  days  before  his  end.  For  that 
reason  frivolity  seems  too  empty  a word 
to  apply  to  the  suite  under  considera- 
tion. for  even  now,  though  gladness 
is  here  the  dominant  note,  there  is  a 
certain  undercurrent  of  despair,  faintly 
heard  indeed,  but  no  less  there.  It  was 
this  curious  combination  of  emotions 
which  Richter  perfectly  interpreted  last 
night,  with  an  intelligence  and  with  an 
apprehension  that  revealed  to  us  sim- 
ultaneously the  genius  of  the  composer 
and  the  insight  of  the  conductor. 

* * * 

Are  you  fond  of  “Maritana?"  Read 
this  appreciative  and  critical  note  by 
Mr.  Blackburn,  called  forth  by  a per- 
formance Oct.  20,  in  which  our  old 
friend  “Mr.  Berthald,  despite  his  for- 
eign accent,  was  an  exceedingly  good 
Don  CMsar”  to  Mr.  Ludwig's  Don  Jos£: 
“Let  the  situation  be  frankly  ac- 
knowledged. Wallace  in  his  day  wrote 
a most  meritorious  and  popular 
work,  which  belonged  more  or 
less  to  his  day  exclusively.  Doz- 
ens of  operas  are  produced  in  this 
day  which  have  infinitely  less  contem- 
porary merit  than  ‘Maritana,'  yet  they 
are  applauded  and  praised  as  if  they 
were  works  of  art  to  last  for  all  time. 
‘Maritana.’  let  it  be  confessed,  is  the 
work  of  one  who  had  within  his  brain 
a mine  of  musical  possibilties  whch  he 
never  had  the  time  or  the  Industry  to 
cultivate  with  the  completeness  which 
they  deserved.  His  contemporary  rival 
was  Balfe,  but  Balfe  did  not  possess 
! half  the  spontaneity,  half  the  sense  of 
instrumental  vitality  which  were  buried 
, somewhere  in  the  restless  mind  of  Wal- 
i lace.  Berlioz  admired  him,  and  guessed 
i much  of  the  musician  that  lay  enclosed 
i and  folded  there;  but  Wallace  did  not 
do  himself  genuine  justice.  The  result 
is  that  the  opera  which  was  his  mas- 
terpiece—'Maritana' — remains  to  this 
! day  as  a work  which  tills  one  with  re- 
gret that  so  great  a possibility  always 
just  falls  short  of  rfeal  musical  great- 
ness. In  a word,  if  it  were  produced 
at  the  present  day,  and  were  it  the  child 
of  the  modern  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  receive  the  praise  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  best  of  con- 
temporary work  by  all  modern  critics.” 
It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  only 
worthy  life  of  Wallace  is  by  a French- 
man, Arthur  Pougln.  This  thin  pam- 
phlet, published  in  1866,  is  now  rare. 
Readers  of  Berlioz  will  remember  the 
pages  devoted  to  Wallace,  pps.  413-424, 
in  "Les  Solrfes  de  l'orchestre."  They 
treat  of  “Ills  adventures  in  New  Zea- 
land.” 

„ J » 

The  program  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
concert,  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor, 
given  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Consecration  of  the  House". 

Beethoven 

Symphony.  G minor Mozart  I 

Lance  of  the  Happy  Spirits,  "Orpheus". 

Gluck 

I T ia nee  of  thU  Furies.  "Orpheus" Gluck 

Tone-Poem,  “Don  Juan" It.  Strauss 

i introduction,  Act  HI.,  Tannliaeuser. . . 

. Wagner 


i was  working  for  future  generations, 
' J and  should  die  when  his  work  was 
| done.  Witness  did  not  think  he  meant 
J to  take  his  life  voluntarily.  He  had 
no  relatives  alive.  He  felt  that  he  and 
his  system  of  teaching  were  not  /ap- 
preciated as  they  should  be. 

The  Coroner:  New  methods  spring  up 
and  catch  on,  and  the  old  teachers,  I 
suppose,  suffer. 

Charles  Scott,  a butcher,  deposed  that 
on  Friday  morning  he  saw  the  de- 
ceased leaning  against  the  railings  of 
a house  in  Duke  Street,  Euston  Road. 
Witness  saw  the  gleam  of  steel,  and 
then  noticed  that  the  deceased  was  cut- 
ting his  throat.  Ho  took  the  razor 
from  him  and  called  the  police. 

Police  Sergeant  W.  Bamsey,  D Divi- 
sion, stated  that  he  conveyed  the  de- 
ceased to  the  University  College 
Hospital,  when  he  handed  to  him  the 
I subjoined  letter,  addressed  to  the 
| Coroner,  which  was  read : “22,  Burton- 
I crescent,  St.  Pancras,  W.  C..  Oct.  22, 

: 1897.  To  the  Coroner.  Sir— My  weak 
] eyes  are  the  cause  of  my  suicide,  and 
; I fear  to  become  a burden  to  others.  As 
! I have  no  relation  that  I know  of  alive, 

! and  my  40  years’  work  might  be  scat- 
I tered  anyhow,  so  for  the  last  few  years. 

. when  my  eyes  began  to  trouble  me,  I 
spent  all  my  spare  time  and  money 
to  have  the  music  plates  corrected  and 
re-engraved,  and  my  manuscripts  re- 
i vised,  as  I wish  to  leave  them  to  pos- 
terity. Now  all  my  works  are  in  the 
j British  Museum  for  the  next  genera- 
tions, whenever  they  may  be  wanted. 
The  pleasure  the  working  at  my  com- 
positions gave  me  is  an  ample  reward 
to  me.  I thank  God  that  he  sent  me  to 
I England,  and  just  at  the  time  (1849) 
i wheir  my  service  in  pedagogical  music 
I was  wanted.  I thank  the  English  peo- 
I pie  for  their  hospitality;  all  my  employ- 
' ers  are  the  originators  of  my  composi- 
tions. I published  the  music  for  mv 
own  use.  If  I kept  it  quasi-secret  it 
was  because  I could  not  do  justice  to 
both  business  and  profession.  I have 
never  beeen  really  ill,  but  now  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  ills  man  is  heir  to 
have  accumulated  in  an  indescribable 
agony.  This  is  not  willful  murder.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  complain, 
for  nobody  could  wish  for  a more  agree- 
able visit  for  three-quarters  of  century 
to  this  world  than  I have  had.  Even 
in  the  fourth  quarter  I joyfully  pre- 
pared my  works  for  the  British 
Museum.  My  feet  are  trembling;  I 
feel  I am  going  to  do  wrong,  but  it 
must  be  done.  It  is  my  last  effort  in 
this  world. — Yours,  etc.  (signed)  J.  S. 
Borsehltzky.  P.  S.— Kindly  send  the  en- 
closed to  Miss  Blumenthal.  She  is 
executrix  of  my  last  will.” 

And  there  are  musicians,  male  and 
female,  in  this  city,  who  “suffer”’  as 
poor  Borsehltzky  did,  from  “new 
methods.” 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Alexander  Zemlinszky’s  “Sarema,”  an 
i opera  that  took  a prize,  was  produced 
| at  Munich  Oct.  10. 

L£on  Boellmann,  the  talented  organist 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  died  late- 
ly at  the  age  of  35. 

Antonio  Donadio,  a baritone  once  fa- 
mous at  the  San  Carlo,  died  at  Naples 
lately,  80  years  old. 

Frances  SavlUe  was  praised  to  the! 
skies  In  Vienna  for  her  singing  and 
acting  in  Puccini's  “BohOine." 

The  Mehiineer  orchestra,  led  by  Frit^ 
Stelnbach,  will  give  concerts  in  Berlin 
the  12tli,  13th.  14th  and  16th  lusts. 

Anpe  Benoite  Luise  Levoye,  once  a 
favorite  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris, 
died  in  October,  at  the  Rossini  Asylum, 
74  years  old. 

The  first  Seldl  concert  in  the  Astoria 
ballroom.  New  York,  was  given  Nov.  4. 
The  soloists  were  Marcella  Sembrich 
and  Leo  Stern. 

Mr.  George  Mac-Master,  well  known 
by  American  students  in  Paris,  has 
been  appointed  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Neuilly. 

The  three  act  comic  opera  “Die 
fromme  Helene,”  supposed  to  be  by 
Adalbert  v.  Goldschmidt,  failed  mis- 
I erably  at  Hamburg. 

Tne  Review  of  Reviews  tor  November 
has  an  article  by  William  I.  Cole  on,  the 
series  of  organ  recitals  given  last  win- 
ter under  the  auspices  of  the  wentleth 
Century  Club. 

“Die  Lachtaube.”  an  operetta  by 
Eugen  von  Taund,  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  4.  Miss 


was 
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Bacchanal*.  Tannliaeuser Wagner 

Overture,  Tannhaeuser Wagner 

* 

We  read  constantly  of  the  glittering 
life  of  the  virtuoso;  of  the  diamonds, 
gowns,  and  scandals  of  a prima  donna; 
of  the  mad  plaudits  and  extravagant 
j salaries  bestowed  upon  singers,  plan- 
'I  lets,  violinists.  But  there  is  a darker 
| side  to  the  musician's  life. 

: Art  Inquest  was  held  Oct.  26  in  Lon- 

' don  on  the  body  of  John  Francis  Bor- 
schltzky,  aged  seventy-six,  a native  of 
j Bohemia,  a composer  and  teacher  of 
ij  music. 

| Mr.  George  Green,  a friend  and  fellow 
j lodger  of  the  deceased,  stated  that  the 
| latter  had  lately  been  losing  his  eye- 
sight. He  had  also  lost  an  appointment 
l at  Folkestone,  upon  which  he  depended 
for  a livelihood.  He  used  to  say  he 


Julie  Kopacsy  then  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance. 

Carl  Prill,  the  violinist  who  was  for- 
merly coucertmaster  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  orchestra,  will  form  a string  quar- 
tet in  Vienna  with  Llebert,  Ruzitzka, 
and  Jos.  Sulzer. 

Frank  Ondricek,  violinist,  left  Vienna 
the  end  of  October  for  a tour  In  Russia. 
He  will  return  to  Vienna  In  January 
and  play  Dvorak's  concerto  and  a new 
concerto  by  Hermann  Graedener. 

The  program  of  the  Gesdlchafts  con- 
certs in  Vienna  this  season  will  be  as 
■ follows:  Dvorak’s  “St.  Ludmilla,” 

1 Nov.  14  (first  time  in  Vienna);  “St. 

1 Paul,”  Dee.  15;  C6sa  r Franck's 

i "Beatitudes'  (first  time  in  Vienna), 
!.  Feb.  27;  “Paradise  and  Pert,"  March  13; 

’ "The  Seasons."  Jan.  15;  Beethoven  a 
“Mlssa  Solemnls,”  April  6. 

The  gestures  if  Miss  Aektd,  the  new 
prima  donna  at  the  Paris  Opdra,  are 
described  as  "graceful  and  natural. 
She  knows  by  intuition  what  others 
have  to  learn,  and  what  the  majority 
never  acquire — how  to  walk.  Mr.  Han- 
sen, the  bullet  master,  is  a painstak- 
ing man;  but  he  himself  walks  badly 
and,  therefore,  canot  be  considered  a 
proper  authority  on  this  important 
question.” 


Leone  GiraWOhl.  operatic  "baritone, 
died  in  October  at  Moscow.  He  wal 
73  years  old.  Thirty  years  ago  he  wa- 
well  known  in  London.  He  was  th-j 
original  Renato  In  "t'n  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera"  (1859);  Doge  ln"Simon  Boeca- 
negra”  (1857);  and  he  created  the  chief 
baritone  parts  in  Marchetti’s  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  (1865),  Pedrotti’s  "Mazep- 
pa”  (1S01)  and  Gomez’s  “Salvator  Rosa" 
(1874).  Through  speculation  he  lost  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  then  became  a 
teacher  and  was  made  professor  ot 
singing  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  says  of  young 
women,  "They  can  compose  plecej 
much  as  the  average  man  can  write  an 
Intelligent  letter,  and  just  as  you  would 
not  on  that  ground  describe  him  as  a 
literary  man,  this  feminine  facility  in 
composition  implies  little  more.  Yet 
they  are  splendid  executants,  singers, 
and  players.”  He  has  had  a little 
form  printed  which  he  sends  to  young 
people  who  wish  his  opinion  of  theit 
musical  ability.  “I  don’t  at  all  lik-l 
delivering  judgment.  It's  very  unpleas- 
ant. One  must  ffive  honest  criticism, 
and  it’s  very  unpleasant  to  have  to  say 
to  a girl,  ‘You  have  no  taleift— try 
something  else.’  ” 

These  pieces  will  he  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  under  Kichter 
In  Vienna  this  season:  Beethoven,  Sym- 
phonies 3,  4,  6.  overture  Leonore  No.  3; 
Berlioz  overture  "King  Lear.”  Brahms, 
Symphony  No.  3.  Academic  Festival 
overture;  Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  3; 
Dvorak,  Symphonic  variations,  "Das 
goldene  Splnnrad;"  Goldmark;  “Prome- 
theus'’ overture;  Handel,  Concerto  in 
G minor;  Haydn,  Symphony  in  D 
major  No.  5 of  the  Paris  set;  Mendels- 
sohn Symphony  No.  3,  Overture  “Mee- 
resstllle  and  gltickllche  Fahrt:”  Mosz- 
kowski,  Suite  No.  1:  Mozart,  Symphony 
in  D major  (K.  385):  Schumann,  Sym- 
phony No.  3.  Overture  “Julius  Caesar;" 
R.  Strauss.  “Don  Juan:"  Tsehaikowsky, 
Suite  No.  3;  Wagner,  “Faust”  overture. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Era 
(London)  writes;  “A  few  years  ago  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  a highly  aris- 
tocratic family  dropped  his  title  to  de- 
vote himself  to  music.  Under  a pseudo- 
nym he  published  a few  ugly  songs, 
and  finally  tried  his  luck  at  a one-acl 
operetta  which,  although  It  scored  a 
tremendous  success  at  the  house  of  h's 
noble  relatives,  proved  a hopeless  fiasco 
when  brought  out  at  a fifth-rate  little 
playhouse  in  the  suburbs.  The  story, 
however,  had  a funny  sequel.  One  of 
our  confreres,  who  criticised  the  oper- 
etta. having  advised  the  composer  to 
'resume  his  title  and  drop  music,’  the 
composer's  uncle — an  irascible  old 
colonel — went  to  the  newspaper  office 
armed  with  a tremendous  stick  to  chas- 
tise the  scribe  who  dared  to  criticise 
his  nephew’s  work.” 

vVlV  f 

i strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife; 

Nature  I loved,  and.  next  to  nature,  art; 

I warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 
It  sinks,  and  I am  ready  to  depart. 


You  know  this  quatrain,  which  stands 
as  a proud  Inscription  on  Landor’s 
palace  of  marmoreal  prose  and  poetry. 
iWe  quote  it  with  no  special  purpose. 
No  one  of  these  paragraphs  in  agate 
has  necessarily  anything  to  do  with 
anybody  or  anything. 


There  are  men;  there  Is  woman. 


We  believe  that  Q.  has  been  studying 
Landor.  Before  this,  as  you  all  well 
remember,  he  contributed  to  this 
column  prose  poems  worthy  of  Rim- 
baud or  Renard,  in  which  he  showed 
the  high  imagination  and  aurulent  rhe- 
toric of  the  former  and  the  fine  and 
grimly  humorous  observation  of  the  lat- 
ter; he  also  contributed  on  at  least  one 
occasion  a poem  in  Emerson’s  most 
subtle  manner. 


Today  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you,  for  the  comparatively  trifling 
sum  of  two  cents,  Q.’s  latest  work, 
which,  like  unto  Landor’s  “Last  Fruit 
off  an  Old  Tree,”  is  In  prose  and  verse. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Seeing  condensed  acounts  of  puglists  in 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  day  and 
elaborate  acounts  In  ttffe  inferior  ones  I 
im  verry  glad  police  has  power  to  put  down 
prize  fightin.  Thirty  years  ago  they  could 
not  no  more  than  they  could  a foot  ball 
game.  I give  a condensed  acount  or  scetch 
In  prose  of  a brutal  tight  in  the  slxtys,  taken 
from  comic  papers  and  leading  ones.  Half 
the  New  York  papers  ltimlzed  each  round 
Borne  prophetsied  there  was  a samson  com- 
ing.- Some  of  the  church  papers  prophetsied 
that  the  day  for  prize  tighten  was  domed 
this  scetch  was  taken  from  them  roughly 
the  ring  was  formed  full  five  miles  wide 
for  fear  the  puglists  would  slide 
the  blows  reigned  down  as  loud  as  thunder 
that  made  the  millions  round  to  wonder 
they  fit  and  fit  and  gouged  and  bit 
end  strugled  in  the  mud 
untlll  the  ground  for  Miles  around 
covered  o'er  with  blood 
end  piles  of  Noses  ears  and  eyes 
so  large  and  Massive  reached  the  scics 
one  fellow’s  face  was  smashed  to  .Telly 
and  then  the  sponge  went  up  for  Kelly 
wnd  then  the  wizard  looked  afar 
end  prophetsyed  the  coming  star 
and  Oh  I wonder  how  He  did 
for  the  Coming  Star  was  then  a kid 
end  how  the  wizard  could  foretell 
the  Coming  of  the  great  John  L 
end  thus  spake  the  ugly  wizard 
the  Coming  man  will  bring  a Blizzard 
lie  gave  a scream  and  two  or  three  Hops 
• hey  will  be  Chased  round  the  world  by  Cops 
1 give  a tip  and  that  is  straight 
It  will  come  to  pass  in  Ninety-eight. 


I The  reading  of  second-hand-book- 
ratalogues  is  a lively  inducement  to 
persist  In  living.  Thus  we  found  yes- 
terday In  a French  catalogue  a page 
devoted  to  polyglot  notes.  Here  la  the 
•‘British  note.” 

' “Amongst  the  man}'  miseries  which 
are  the  defects  of  the’qualltles  of  that 
most  excellent  sport  of  fishing,  on  of 
the  most  exasperating  is  to  chance  on 
grayling  steadily  on  the  feed  while 
totally  out  of  season." 


yyc  1/  c(  , 


We  read  of  a Person  of  Quality,  who  at 
the  Sight  of  an  Eel  would  presently  fall  Into 
<i  Swoon;  and,  what  Is  more  surprizing,  If 
an  Eel-pie  was  brought  to  Table,  though 
not  open'd  it  put  him  Into  the  same  disorder. 


Dear  are  the  books  that  you  own, 
but  the  books  that  you  long  for  are 
dearer.  You  watch  the  steady  rise  of 
Sir  Richard  Burton’s  annotated  ver- 
sion of  the  Arabian  Nights— a book  that 
should  be  in  every  household.  You  re- 
member when  you  could  have  bought 
It  for  half  the  sum  now  asked.  You  re- 
member when  you  were  invited  to  sub- 
scribe for  it.  and  you  threw  the  cir- 
cular into  the  waste-basket.  Oh  fool- 
ish Bostonian!  And  now  it  is  too  late. 

, Is  there  no  pleasure  in  reading  such 
an  Item  as  this? 

1700.  Nevile  (Henry)  The  Isle  of  Pines;  or 
g late  discovery  of  a Fourth  Island  In  Terra 
Australis  Incognita.  Being  a true  Relation 
of  certain  English  Persons,  who  in  the  Dayes 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  making  a Voyage  to  the 
E.  Indies,  were  cast  away  and  wrecked  upon 
the  Island, — and  whose  posterity  have  heen 
found  by  a Dutch  ship.  An.  Dorn.  1607 ; — the 
whole  Relation  follows,  written  and  left 
by  the  Man  himself  a little  before  his  Death, 
and  declared  to  the  Dutch  by  his  Grand- 
child, post  S vo.  (pp.  16),  hf.  roan,  top  cd 
gilt  (slightly  stained).  Very  Rare.  £2  5s.— 
(12  60.  1668.  A rather  coarse  story  of  the 

adventures  of  a George  Pine,  who  is  said  to 
have  beer  shipwrecked  in  1560,  and  cast,  with 
four  women,  cn  an  uninhabited  island,  where 
|tis  descendants,  after  a lapse  of  5S  years, 
amounted  to  1789  persons. 


On  November 8th,  1862,  Mr.  Saint-Beuve 
told  our  old  friend  Mr.  de  Goncourt— 
“Was  it  E lmond,  or  Jules?”  we  do 
not  know;  perhaps  they  were  all  three 
together— that  i\e  would  have  been 
happiest  In  the  18th  century;  “In  those 
days  there  was  Society,  Society,  which 
is  after  all  the  best  of  human  inven- 
tions.” 


When  you  arc  at  a loss,  Mrs.  Honey- 
dew.  and  perplexed  with  choice  of 
dishes  for  your  guests— yet  why  should 
you  attempt  to  pay  back  social  obliga- 
tions by  giving  dinners  that  you  can 
ill-afford  and  not  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  men  and  women  who  are 
accustomed  daily  to  stewed  meats  and 
claret— run  over  memoirs  and  books  of 
gossip;  you  will  find  in  them  many 
hints.  Thus  Mary  Granville  in  a letter 
written  in  1734  mentioned  the  fact  that 
four  persons  vfere  to  dine  with  her  that 
day,  and  she  had  dressed  this  bill  of 
fare:  “Boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  loin 
! fried,  collyflowers  and  carrots,  beef- 
I steaks;  secondly,  roast-chicken,  arti- 
chokes and  lampreys,  cherry  pie;  third- 
ly, Jelly,  strawberries,  cream  and  cher- 
ries.” 

We  read  this  condensed  novel  by  E. 
M.  Laumann  in  La  Paix  (Paris)  of  Oct. 
27th: 

The  Father:  Remember,  my  son, 
there  are  things  in  this  world  that  are 
w orth  more  than  money. 

The  Son:  I know  It;  but  you  have 
to  have  money  to  get  them! 

Raoul  Pugno,  the  pianist,  arrived  in 
[New  York  Sunday.  Music  lovers  will 
undoubtedly  find  pleasure  In  hearing 
him:  for  he  is  described  as  “a  powerful- 
ly built  man.” 

It  is  related  of  a certain  Count’s  Son  that 
bin  Lips  would  swell  on  tasting  an  Egg,  and 
'that  he  would  foam  at  the  Mouth,  and 
purple  and  black  Spots  appear  on  his  Face. 


Mr.  William  Junker  of  St.  Petersburg 
said  to  a Cincinnati  reporter,  “Boston 
l.as  made  the  best  impression  on  me  of 
any  of  your  cities  that  I have  visited.” 


Mr.  Junker  is  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  Mr.  Junker— as  Is  well  known 
—Is  one  of  the  most  distinguished- 
junker?  Who  the  deuce  is  he  anyway? 


It  appears  that  the  Constitution  of 
Delaware  prohibits  women  from  being 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  that 
State.  The  framers  of  that  Constitution 
were  evidently  admirers  and  lovers  of 
the  sweet  sex.  They  anticipated  the 
Judgment  of  an  Englishman  who  wrote 
twenty  odd  years  ago:  “Once  woman 
takes  to  digging  in  that  garden  of  bit- 
ter herbs  the  distinguishing  charms 
of  her  character  begin  to  fade  away. 
The  gra,c!ous  curves  of  her  disposition 
give  place  to  bony  angles.  Her  whole 
nature  becomes  hardened,  morally  cal- 
losified.  It  Is  terrible  to  see  with  what 
.fierce  energy  she  throws  her  whole 
soul  into  the  new  pursuit.  To  man’s 
more  phlegmatic  nature  law  offers  few 
attractions,  and  it  seldom  becomes  a 
passion  with  him.  But  with  woman  it 
is  different,  as  the  experience  of  many 
cases  of  late  years  shows.  Once  she 
has  dabbled  in  law  she  is  like  a tiger 
that  has  tasted  blood.  She  cannot  stop.  ! 
A new  power  has  been  developed  in  j 
her,  and  she  revels  in  the  sense  of  it., 
and  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  fresh 
opportunities  of  proving  it.  * • * But 
it  will  be  said,  ‘when  women  are 
wronged,  what  are  they  to  do?  They 
must  have  justice.'  This  is  altogether 
a mistake.  The  darlings  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  justice.  Why  is 
it  that  in  the  lower  walks  of  society, 
lovely  woman  too  frequently  appears 
with  a black  eye?  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Because  there  she  herself  fre- 
quently shows  a disposition  and  an 
ability  to  give  black  eyes,  and  when 
she  does,  she  knocks  chivalry  on  the 
head  also.  By  electing  to  fight  man 
with  his  own  weapons  she  practically 
unsexes  herself,  and  throws  away  the 
strong  advantage  of  confessed  weak- 
ness. By  insisting  upon  fighting  her 
own  battles,  by  condescending  to  meet 
man  upon  his  own  ground,  she  waives 
the  privileges  of  her  sex,  she  sinks  the 
woman  in  the  plaintiff,  and  rejects  the 
services  of  that  doughty  champion  So- 
ciety. Let  her  be  without  a remedy 
at  law,  make  her  in  truth  an  unprotect- 
ed female,  and  woe  betide  the  villain 
who  dare  do  her  wrong.  Outraged  so- 
ciety would  rend  him  limb  from  limb.” 
And  yet,  oh  paradoxical  fact,  the  female 
lawyer,  out  of  the  court,  is  generally 
the  shyest  and  the  gentlest  of  women. 
Portia’s  aggressive  'convictions  were 
merely  a part  of  her  disguise. 


The  Cairo  correspondent  of  a London 
newspaper  tells  of  an  Egyptian  fellah 
who  is  able  to  change  his  complexion. 
"In  a red  room  he  blushed  violently, 
,and  went  deadly  pale  when  working 
among  yellow  wood.  He  was  once 
tried  with  blue  tints,  in  the  indigo-dye- 
ing department,  and  he  developed  a 
very  fair  tinge  of  green  with  a little 
forcing.  Then  he  was  triple-jointed, 
jwhich  also  heightened  his  deceptions, 
for  he  could  apparently  shorten  and 
| lengthen  himself  by  putting  one  leg 
right  round  the  other  and  then  go  on 
■walking  with  equal  ease.  His  features 
.were  interchangeable,  as  often  as  not 
he  wore  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his 
neck,  or  had  it  exchange  places  with 
his  ear.  When  he  turned  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  half  round,  only  an 
iexperienced  warder  could  tell  whether 
he  was  going  or  coming.” 

Indeed,  a singularly  gifted  individual, 
a never-falling  delight  as  a husband  to 
a woman  of  moods  or  decorative  tastes. 
And  yet  we  remember  that  Mr.  Zyto,  a 
[retainer  In  the  household  of  Wences- 
laus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fourth,  could  "presently  change  his 
iFace  as  well  as  his  Stature;  and  some- 
times when  the  King  walked  on  Land, 
ihe  appear'd  as  if  swimming  towards 
him  in  the  Water.” 


What  does  your  mother  give  you  for  being 
a good  boy?— She  tans  me  when  I ain’t. 

“Dr.  Conn,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
dairy  bacteriologists  in  the  country, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Boston  has 
,a  better  milk  supply  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  the  world.”  How 
Imany  housekeepers  in  Boston  agree 
with  him? 


There  is  a woman  jailer  in  Boone 
County,  West  Virginia.  Lest  we  be 
misunderstood,  we  hasten  to  add,  she 
ds  a widow. 


Authorities  in  Paris  have  attempted 
to  regulate  barber  shops  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  public  against  bacteria.  The 
universal  comb  is  to  be  of  nickel-plate 
and  the  brush  is  to  have  a metal  back. 
“Locks  that  lie  scattered  on  the  floor 
must  be  covered  with  sawdust  and  re- 
moved after  each  operation;  M.  le  Coif- 
feur is  to  wash  his  hands  before  pass- 
ing to  a new  client,  and  all  his  armory, 
razors,  scissors,  shearers  and  combs, 
must  be  left  in  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes  after  using.”  But  is  the  bar- 
ber forbidden  to  blow  on  the  patient’s 
neck? 


ameir  ‘pretended-  that  he 
threw, up  his  commission  because  pow- 
dil'.wus  used  in  the  array,  although  it 
•was  distinctly  unfashionable.  The  use 
in;Frarfce  dates  from  the  16th.  century. 
Il^nry  III.  preferred  rausked  violet 
powder.  There  wero  nuns  of  that 
pel'lod  who  showed  themselves  masked, 
painted,  and  powdered.  The  kind  most 
in  fashion  was  silver  powder.  Poor 
Igirls.  wishing  to  be  like  noble  dames, 
soaped  their  hair  with  powder  of  rotten 
wood  taken  from  old  buildings.  In  deep- 
est mourning  powder  was  abandoned. 
In  1786  Sobry  wrote:  "The  moderate  use 
j jof  powder  is  a matter  of  decency  as 
i well  as  convenience,  and  it  has  been 
considered  an  absolute  necessity  among 
all  civilized  nations.”  In  1789.  when 
flour  was  very  scarce,  24,000,000  pounds 
of  starch  were  .made  into  toilet  powder. 
Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed — 
Lady,  It  Is  to  be  presumed. 

Though  art’s  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  Is  not  sweet,  all  Is  not  sound. 

BANDA  ROSSA 


ventlonal  solo. 

Mrs.  Margarcte  von  Vnhsel,  soprano, 
v/as  suffering  from  a cold,  I hear;  at 
any  rate,  she  did  not  sing,  but.  Miss 
Stubenrauch  eourtesied  to  the  audience 
in  honest  child-fashion,  and  pluyed  to 
a pale  apd  ineffective  piano  accompan 
iment  the  admired  piece  by  Vleuxtemp-.  I 
She  Is  a little  girl  of  indisputable  talent. 
This  talent  Is  not  displayed  so  much  In 
monstrous  and  unwholesome  technic  I 
as  in  genuine  feeling  and  spirit.  If  j 
she  Is  treated  wisely  and  not  spoiled  by 
flattery;  i(  she  Is  allowed  to  pursue 
her  studies  and  bear  good  music,  she 
will  In  all  probability  attain  an  enviable 
position  in  the  ranks  of  violinists.  She 
was  applauded  enthusiastically  last 
night,  and  she  played  in  response. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  very  In- 
flammable audience.  The  band  was 
welcomed  heartily,  and  the  stormy  and 
prolonged  applause  was  released  as  by 
a hair-trigger. 

* * * 

The  Banda  Rossa  will  give  concerts 
the  remaining  evening'  of  the  week  and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.. 


Massenet's  “Scenes 
lectlors  from 
and  either  “Alda”  or 


The  program  this  evening  will  Include 
“Seenns  pi 1 1 oresques,  se- 
’Pagliacei,”  “Mlgnon” 
“Travlata.” 
Philip  Hale. 


This  reminds  us  that  ther.e  is  a dog 
in  London  who  wears  false  teeth.  His 
owner  is  a dentist— and  thus  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  advertisement. 


We  are  informed  that  there  are  fash- 
ionable women  in  America  who  in  pub- 
lic pull  out  mirrors,  open  boxes  and 
powder  their  faces,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary equipment  worn  on  a chatelaine 
is  “the  latest  thing.”  Powdering  hair 
has  not  been  fashionable  in  England 
since  1793,  when  it  was  discarded  by 
Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses. 


Plays  for  the  First  Time  in  Boston 
at  Music  Hill— First  Appear- 
ance Here  of  Carlotta  Stuben- 
rauch, Violinist. 

The  Banda  Rossa,  Mr.  Eugenio  Sor- 
rentind,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Boston  last  evening  in  Music  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  ‘'William  Tell”...  Rossini 

•’Mefistofele" Boito 

Fantasia  on  Garibaldi's  Hymn  (for 

Bombardino) Sorrentluo 

Mr.  Golaneri. 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana” Mascagni 

Violin  Solo.  Ballade  and  Polonaise 

Vieuxteir.ps 

Carlotta  Stubenrauch. 

"Carmen” 

Marcia  Trionfala Sorrentino 

The  performance  of  the  overture  to 
“William  Tell”  led  one  to  doubt  wheth- 
er the  great  reputation  of  this  band  was 
well  founded,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  final  adlegro,  which  was  given  with 
infinite  spirit  and  admirable  clearness 
on  tbe  part  of  the  clarinets,  there  was 
little  of  conspicuous  merit  and  there 
were  passages  that  were  untuneful  and 
almost  crude.  But  when  the  Mefistofele 
fantaisie  had  been  played,  it  was  no 
longer  difficult  to  see  why  the  Banda 
Rossa  has  received  such  hearty  praise 
in  different  countries.  Each  selection 
afterward  enlarged  wonder. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
a concert  band,  not  a regimental  band 
that  primarily  plays  marches  and  give3 
concerts  only  when  occasion  presents 
itself  It  is  the  band  of  San  Severlno; 
it  is  the  musical  pride  and  pleasure 
of  that  town.  No  doubt  other  organiza- 
tions might  surpass  it  in  street  par- 
ade. 1 know  of  no  band  that  approach- 
es it  in  concert  performance 
And  the  strength  of  the  B#nda  Rossa 
is  in  the  ensemble  rather  man  in  solo 
display.  It  is  true  there  are  admirable 
soloists.  The  first  cornet,  for  instance, 
is  a marvelous  player  on  account  of 
the  purity  of  his  tone  and  the  beauty 
of  his  phrasing.  He  sings  on  this  in- 
strument with  more  intelligence  than 
that  displayed  by  many  lauded  prima 
donnas.  Students  of  singing  can  learn 
valuable  lessons  in  style  by  observing 
him.  He  plays  as  though  he  were  first 
of  all  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
text;  there  is  not  a detail  of  emotion 
that  is  either  slurred  over  or  exagger- 
ated. A marvelous  player!  For  your 
cornetist  is  usually  a terrible  wild  fowl 
—an  aggressive  person  with  a blatant, 
obscene  instrument. 

But  this  artist  is  Santuzza  or  Margu- 
erite, or  Carmen.  What  has  been  said 
of  this  cornetist  may  be  said  of  other 
soloists  in  the  band,  though  in  a little 
cooler  language.  The  tenor  trombone 
is  of  the  first  rank,  as  is  the  first 
clarinet.  The  oboist  has  a delightfully 
biting,  ac,d,  true  oboe  tone,  and  his 
phrasing  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise. 

The  strength  of  the  band  is  in  the 
ensemble.  The  flexibility  and  the 
elasticity  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
cantabile,  the  singing  quality.  Seldom 
have  I heard  a picked  and  well  trained 
chorus  sing  with  such  attention  to 
shades  of  expression.  The  crescendo  is 
most  skillfully  prepared,  and  the  climax 
is  overwhelming,  for  there  is  never 
anticipation,  and  until  the  final  crash 
there  is  always  the  thought  of  reserve  ! 
force  that  can  be  called  upon.  The  at-  : 
tack  in  fortissimo  and  in  piano  is  fault-  I 
less.  Chords  are  sustained  and  released  ; 
as  by  our  Symphony  Orchestra,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  general  greater  pre- 
cision. The  clarinets  phrase  as  though 
they  were  violins.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a sense  of  proportion.  In  the  storm- 
iest passages,  the  formidable  army  of 
brass  does  not  sweep  the  other  instru-  | 
ments  before  it. 

Again,  all  these  dynamic  contrasts  are  1 
employed  musically,  for  the  expression 
of  the  composer’s  Ideas,  not  for  the 
grotesque  proof  of  rigid  and  unmusical 
drill.  This  band  In  ensemble  never 
loses  the  idea  of  song;  and  the  idea 
of  song  Is  Intelligently  musical  and 
dramatic.  In  this  one  and  most  im- 
portant point,  I know  of  no  band  that 
equals  the  Banda  Rossa.  Such  a per- 
formance as  that  of  the  “Mefistofele” 
or  the  "Carmen”  or  the  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  fantaisie  reflects  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  players  as  well  as 
the  most  excellent  leader,  Mr.  Sor- 
rentino. 

There  wero  numbers  added  to  the 
program,  as  Gillet's  perhaps  too  famil- 
iar piece,  Mozart’s  Turkish  March  (so- 
called),  etc.  Mr.  Colaneri  showed  nim- 
ble technic  and  line  tone  in  his  con- 
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Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity!  It 
Is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard;  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments. 


THE  PROPHECY. 

Our  hawk-eyed  neighbor  the  Tran- 
script stands  as  on  a tower.  • 

Ring’d  with  the  azure  world,  she 
stands. 

She  sees  far-off  vast  forests  of  gene- 
alogical trees.  She  sees,  as  In  a vision, 
the  face  and  the  form  of  the  first  pie- 
woman  in  Washington  Street.  She  sees 
and  is  silent— pondering  the  woe  of  an 
old  subscriber  seeking  in  vain,  even  in 
her  generous  columns,  an  unfailing  rem- 
edy for  bunions  of  long  standing. 

’Tls  Monday  night  and  the  silence  is 
broken.  She  lifts  up  her  voice  and 
prophesies  in  bugle  tones: 

"A  curious  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  hold 
gained  by  that  strange  book  ‘Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra’  by  Friedrich  Nletzche  comes  to 
hand  In  the  announcement  of  the  concerts 
to  be  given  during  the  coming  season  by 
the  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  list  of 
works  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  Is  a 
’Symphonic  Poem,’  by  Richard  Strauss, 
called  ‘Also  spracht  Zarathustra.’  Those 
who  have  read  the  book  will  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  hearing  the  musical 
equivalent  of  this  remarkable  prose  poem.” 

Thus  she  prophesied  Monday,  the  8th 
of  November. 

Forgetting  in  her  dark  tripodian  pas- 
sion that  Strauss's  symohomc  poem, 
“Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,”  was  played 
at  a Symphony  concert  in  Music  Hall, 
Oct.  30. 


The  condition  of  President  Dwight  is 
described  as  pitiable,  and  his  friends 
no  longer  attempt  to  disguise  their  anx- 
iety. Odds  on  the  Yale-Harvard  foot 
ball  games  are  offered,  with  Yale  at  the 
small  end  and  there  are  no  takers. 


We  read  in  the  thrilling  account  of 
a murder  trial — one  of  several— pub- 
lished In  a local  contemporary  that 
“Mrs.  Kelley  Is  a petite,  slender  wo- 
man, but  her  countenance  Is  all  that 
a mother's  could  be.”  Does  this  acute 
observer  and  deep  thinker  advance  the 
general  proposition  that  "petite,  slen- 
der” women  seldom  have  appropriate- 
ly maternal  countenances?  Or  wlil  he 
insist  that  tall,  fat  women  make  the 
best  mothers?  We  do  not  question  h's 
authority:  we  only  wish  to  start  in 

such  philosophical  investigation  with- 
out any  handicap  of  Ignorance. 


Do  you  say  "Cruel  Is  he  that  kills  a 
November  house-fly”?  But  this  fly  is 
the  most  annoying  and  .boresome  of  his 
kind.  He  is  like  unto  the  caller  who 
“sits  out"  the  more  decent,  whether 
they  arrived  before  or  during  his  visit: 
who  heeds  not  yawns  or  glances  at  the 
clock;  who  tells  the  same  old  stories 
and  asks  the  same  old  questions  till 
fatigue  shapes  the  face  of  the  hostess 
into  a death-mask.  There  is  only  one 
difference  between  them;  it  is  possible 
to  kill  the  fly  without  running  the  dan- 
ger of  arrest  and  final  dancing  upon 
nothing. 


The  establishment  of  the  new  tele- 
phone station  determines  most  satis- 
factoril;  the  boundaries  of  the  fash- 
icnatle  quarter  known  as  the  Back 
Bay.  If  you  live,  oh  happy  man  or 
woman,  in  St.  Botoiph,  Falmouth,  Sco- 
tia, St.  Paul,  Dundee,  Haviland,  Nor- 
way, or  Cumberland  Street,  you  "re- 
side in  the  Back  Bay,"  and  your  name 
should  be  in  the  “Swagger  Directory.” 
If  it  Is  not  there  in  the  next  edition, 
you  have  just  cause  for  action. 


How  the  naturally  most  desirable  dis- 
tricts for  living  have  been  neglected, 
flouted,  in  this  city!  There  is  City 
Point,  there  Is  East  Boston.  But  un- 
certain, restless  fashion  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  either  quarter. 


Det  us  now  praise  famous  men.  Mr. 
N ieholas  Wood,  n yeoman  of  Kent,  could  j 
eat  with  ease  at  one  meal  a whole  sheep  j 
raw,  and  once  he  ate  thirty  dozen  of 
pigeons.  At  Lord  Wot  ton's  he  ate  four-  I 
-more  and  four  rabbits  at  one  meal.  An-  ' 
other  time  he  devoured  eighteen  yards 
of  black-pudding;  and  once  after  he 
had  eaten  a whole  hog,  he  swallowed 
three  pecks  of  damsons.  “In  my  pres- 
ence. ' said  Mr.  Taylor,  "he  ate  six 
penny  loaves,  three  six-penny  veal- 
pies.  a pound  of  butter,  a good  dish  of 
thor»back,  a slice  round  a pack-loaf  an 
inch  thick,  and  all  tills  in  the  space  of 
an  hour;  and  the  house  affording  no 
more,  he  went  away  unsatisfied.*' 


And  do  you  think  the  passionate  press 
agent  in  literature  is  a thing  of  modern 
invention?  Why,  there  was  John  Galt, 
who  created  the  apparitional  Byron,  the 
Byron  “distinguished  for  superior  per- 
sonal elegance,  particularly  in  Ills  bust." 

In  “Hortus  Sanltatis"  (which  went 
through  five  editions  between  1490  and 
1M7I,  you  may  read  "that  a man 
crowned  with  ivy  cannot  get  drunk.” 
Did  no  one  take  the  trouble  to  see  how 
easily  this  statement  could  be  dis- 
proved? 

From  the  same  cistern  wo  draw  this 
little  bucket  of  information:  “Mole's 

blood  sprinkled  on  a bald  head  makes 
the  hairs  come  back." 


The  Sozialist  of  Berlin  published  late- 
ly this  plaintive  paragraph  on  the  front 
page:  “Today  our  readers  must,  un- 
fortunately, content  themselves  with 
four  pages— a situation  which  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  the  editor. 
Manuscripts  and  contributions  are  ac- 
cumulating on  our  hands,  and  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  said  are« 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  would  be 
otherwise  if  our  readers  would  pay  for 
what  they  order,  and  what  they  re- 
ceive." The  Buffalo  paper  edited  by 
brother  Most  will  please  copy. 


"In  reality  I am  the  shyest  of  men. 
Here  I am  drinking  New  England  rum. 
And  why?  I don't  enjoy  it.  I drink  it 
to  give  me  artificial  courage — for  J 
must  see  a new  American  play  this 
evening— and  to  round  out  the  im- 
pression of  vigor  and  boldness.  At 
home  I drink  weak  tea  with  a great 
deal  of  sugar.  I know  you  will  not  be- 
lieve this  confession.  You  will  call  me 
mock  modest.  I know  that  my  great 
grandfather  must  have  been  a coward, 
and  there  is  one  that  knows  my 
cowardice — she  is  my  wife.”  And  with 
this  sad  remark.  Mr.  Bludyer,  the 
eminent  and  fearless  dramatic  critic, 

, 1 hlled  for  another  New  England  rum 
and  water. 

The  slave  market,  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia this  week,  is  well  attended  and 
bidding  is  brisk.  Secretary  Muekenfuss 
announces  the  sale  of  Bierbauer,  Hall- 
man, Carsey,  Grady,  Houseman,  Cole- 
man, Esper  and  other  base  ball  play- 
ers, all  sound  in  wind  and  body. 

American  ornithologists  assembled  to- 
gether in  New  York  are  studying, 
birds.  With,  or  without,  cold  bottles? 

Mr.  William  R.  Emerson  stated  here 
in  a lecture  that  fashion  is  as  strong 
in  house  building  as  in  millinery.  What 
is  needed,  of  course,  is  more  individu- 
ality in  design.  A house  should  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  the  owner.  Thus 
Old  Chimes  says  that  if  he  were  to 
build  he  should  insist  on  his  own  plans. 
“My  idea  of  a house  is  this:  the  first 
story  should  be  without  doors  or  win- 
dows. The  front  door  should  be  in  the 
second-story,  and  the  only  communica- 
tion with  the  street  should  be  by  means 
of  a drawbridge.  If  the  bell  should 
ring,  I would  look  out  of  a peep-hole, 
and  if  the  caller  were  a bore  or  a 
creditor  I could  with  the  utmost  secur- 
ity laugh  coarsely  or  snap  derisive 
thumbs.  Is  not  Old  Chimes  a plagiar- 
ist? Did  not  Rath  Krespel  in  Hoff- 
mann s wild  tale  live  in  a house 
similarly  planned? 


may  be  found  in  D’Herbelot's  wrork — 
“bqoks  that  have  helped  me"— under 
thf  head  "Cabil." 

You  have  a pretty  literary  taste. 

ou  admire  the  grim  humor  of  De 
Qulncey’s  essay  on  Murder  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  You  en.ioy  history;  and 
Ihere  is  murder  on  nearly  every  page. 
Is  there  no  blood-letting  in  Scott, 
Dickens,  Dumas,  Dostoievsky?  We  re- 
member graphic  descriptions  of  mur- 
der in  plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakspeare, 
Webster,  Middleton  and  others  of  the 
glorious  company.  Do  you  recollect 
the  tribute  paid  Jael  in  the  book  of 
Judges?  “She  put  her  hand  to  the 
nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
man's hammer,  and  with  the  hammer 
she  smote  Sisera;  she  smote  off  his 
head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  strlck- 
tn  through  his  temples.”  Are  there 
bo  "harrowing  accounts"  in  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs? 


own  house, ” and  he  added  to  the  driver, 
“don't  you  take  It.” 

And  they  hunted  for  a long  time,  ramming 
their  fingers  into  pockets.  and  while 
the  driver  looked  at  them,  they  looked  fur- 
tively at  each  other- 


-An)  1 1 

Tour  orthodox  historian  puts 
In  foremost  rank  the  soldier  thus, 

The  red-coat  bully  In  his  boots. 

That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us. 

Tell  me  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulets  and  scarlet  coats. 

In  men  because  they  load  and  fire. 

And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats? 

We  were  talking  together  in  a club- 
arncr.  There  was  peace,  for  the  chief 
ores  were  still  down  town,  and  the 
enlals  had  not  yet  arrived,  expectant 
f cocktails.  Mr.  Bludyer,  the  eminent 
-iramatlc  critic,  who  Is  popularly  sup- 
osed  to  live  chiefly  on  raw  meat  and 
'ew  England  rum,  put  his  hand  on  our 
nee  and  made  the  following  confes- 

"My  great-grandfather,  a man  of 
andsome  property,  raised  a regiment 
: the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
,’ar  and  fought  in  several  battles.  He 
as  finally  accused  of  criminal  cow- 
rdlco — they  say  the  accuser  was  a 
ersonal  enemy.  He  demanded  an  in- 
stigation. but  before  his  innocence  j 
5Uld  be  established  he  was  captured 
7 the  British  In  an  engagement,  and  j 
e died  a prisoner.  His  widow  was  left  j 
rvverty-stricken. 

"Great  is  the  pow-  r,  lasting  the  curse  j 
’ heredity!  My  dear  boy,  I tell  you  in  I 
Uifidence,  I believe  firmly  that  the  ; 
,erge  was  true,  that  my  great-grand-  j 
tlier  Hozeklah  was  a coward.  And  I 
,r  this  reason:  Cowardice  has  ruined  j 
iy  life;  it  has  also  saved  me.  As  a ; 
>y  I was  afraid  of  fire,  of  flood,  of 
nellness,  of  ghosts.  I would  not  join  j 
i any  -port;  I feared  lest  I should  be  j 
urt.  I could  not  learn  to  swim  or 
;ate— and  the  reason  .-  as  nothing  but 
■ar.  Thus  I grew  up  timorous,  pale, 
ckly.  Even  now,  I would  not  sleep 
lone  in  a fat.  Even  now  I dislike  to  ! 
■>  up  stairs  in  the  dark,  for  I am  sure  i 
at  some  band  will  clutch  my  ankle, 
id  I hear  strange  iron  c al  chuckling 
tbe  shadows.  In  the  country  I can- 
»t  bear  the  view  of  the  sky  at  night,  ' 
id.  oh,  the  Irony  of  It ! As  a dramatic 
ltlc  I am  praised,  feared,  and  cursed 
ir  the  'courage'  of  my  opinions.  Man 
■ T,  this  'courage'  is  a colossal  bluff, 
do  not  sign  my  articles — and  I give  as 
reason,  'the  managing  editor  does  not 
dlevc  in  the  practice,'  whereas  he  real- 
wishes  me  to  sign.  I fer  | that  I 
Ti  merely  a part  of  a big  machine, 
Ithout  personal  responsibility.  i 
ash  away  and  cut  and  carve  and  use 
ic  bludgeon,  rejoicing  Insolently  in 
lonymlty.  As  a reward,  I hear  my- 
•If  described  as  ‘a  brave  fellow’— ‘one 
no  U not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks’ 
■you  can't  buy  his  opinion.'  If  I were 
iliged  to  sign  a dramatic  review,  I 
lould  follow  the  formula  of  a certain 
'c-.tern  critic,  who  writes  invariably 
any  actor.  'He  done  noble,  and  the 
IJilant  audience  went  home  well 
eased  wUn  its  evening's  “ntertairi- 


A Bostonian  writing  to  the  New  York 
Times  is  thus  a traitor  to  his  city:  “It 
is  always  pleasant  to  catch  an  Ameri- 
canism in  a half-fledged  condition,  and 
certain  lately  published  newspaper  par- 
agraphs make  it  evident  that  there  is 
a tendency  to  confuse  ‘postman’  and 
•postmaster,’  making  the  former  do 
double  duty.  Its  substitute  in  its  pro- 
per place  is  ‘mailman,’  and  this  in  Bos- 
ton! 'Has  the  mailman  ben?'  is  a 
question  actually  heard  under  circum- 
stances ^making  it  evident  that  'Has 
the  postman  called?’  was  meant.  The 
,‘ben’  is  nothing  new,  and  'bin'  is  the 
substitute  actually  taught  in  many  of 
the  public  schools,  but  ‘Has  the  mail- 
man ben?’  is  a gem." 


\tr1i 


If  then  the  bruit  and  vnreasonable  creat- 
ures are  not  exempted  from  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  ig  the  law;  if  they  chance 
to  kil  a man;  how  much  more  punishable 
then  is  man  endued  with  wil  and  reason, 
When  maliciously  and  aduisedly  hee  taketh 
away  the  life  of  his  neighbor? 

Again  the  cry  is  raised,  "Nothing 
but  accounts  of  murder  trials  in  the 
newspapers,”  and  there  is  genteel,  well- 
bred  expostulation.  And  yet,  fair  sir, 
one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  your  lit- 
tle blue-eyed  son  Adolphus  in  Sunday 
School  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  What  did  good  old  DT.  Isaac 
Watts,  D.  D.,  sing  in  his  excellent  poem 
entitled  “Love  Between.  Brothers  and 
Sisters”? 

Hard  names  at  first,  and  threatening  words 
That  are  but  noisy  breath, 

May  grow  to  clubs  or  naked  swords. 

To  murder  and  to  death. 
tThe  devil  tempts  one  mother's  son- 
To  rage  against  another: 

Bo  wicked  Cain  was  hurried  on. 

Till  he  had  killed  his  brother. 


Did  you  ever  read  a more  incredible 
talc  of  murder  than  the  story  of  the 
Guldensuppe  tragedy?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  no  lesson  to  be 
nrawn  from  Mrs.  Nack’s  testimony  on 
the  witness  stand?  Is  there  no  lesson 
in  the  wretched  death  of  Alice  Brown, 
whether  she  were  choked  by  merciless, 
groping  hands,  or  by  equally  merciless 
bands  governed  by  open,  hostile  eyes? 

Look  over  the  “Theatre  of  God’s 
Judgments,"  by  Thomas  Beard 
“Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God”  and 
teacher  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  There  you 
will  find  page  after  page  that  treats 
of  murderers.  There  may  you  read  of 
Jthilbald,  King  of  Gotha,  who  “at  the 
Instigation  of  his  wife,  put  to  death 
very  vnaduisedly  one  of  the  chief  peeres 
of  his  realme:  after  which  murder,  as 
bee  sat  banquetting  one  day  with’ his 
princes,  enuironed  with  his  gard  and 
other  attendants,  hauing  his  hand  in 
the  dish,  and  the  meat  between  his  fin- 
gers, one  suddenly  reached  him  such  a 
blow  with  a sword,  that  it  cut  off  his 
head,  so  that  it  almost  tumbled  vpon 
the  table,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all  that  were  present.”  There  you  may 
tead  of  Poptel,  King  of  Poland,  a mur- 
derer who  was  devoured  by  rats,  an 
answer  to  his  ordinary  oath,  "If  it  be 
not  true,  would  rats  might  devour  me-” 
bf  Peter,  son  of  Alphonse  of  Castile, 
Who  was  "a  most  bloudie  and  cruell  Ty- 
ran;  ’ of  Justinian,  the  younger,  who 
was  exiled  with  his  nostrils  slit,  but,  re- 
covering his  sceptre,  he  never  blew  his 
mangled  nose,  but  he  caused  one  of  the 
conspirators  to  be  executed;  of  Albo- 
nius,  King  of  Lombardy,  who  used  to 
drink  to  his  wife,  Rosimun-d,  in  a cud 
made  of  her  father’s  skull,  whom  he  in 
battle  had  slain;  of  a certain  woman  of 
Milan  who  "hung  a yong  boy,  and 
after  deuoured  him  in  stead  of  meat 
When  as  she  wanted  none  other  vict- 
uals, and  when  shee  was  examined  about 
the  crime,  shee  confessed  that  a spirit 
persuaded  her  to  doe  it.”  P 

Did  not  Gabriel  Peignot,  lover  of 
nf°ou  ?°mplle  a chronological  notice 
nt  all  the  sovereigns,  Princes  and 
princesses  of  Europe  who  perished  by 
b violent  death  or  were  exposed  to 

°f  aSSaSSination  from  1437  to 
J340— beginning  with  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land and  ending  with  Edward  Oxford's 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria? 

Or  dead  in  Thomas  Fuller’s  “Holy 
fiat"  And  the  Profane  State”  the  life  of 
lAndronicus,  with  the  introduction  con- 
cerning the  tyrant,  “who  counts  men 
In  misery  the  most  melodious  Instru- 
ments, especially  if  they  be  well  tuned 
kind  played  upon  by  cunning  musicians 
Who  are  artificial  in  tormenting  them’ 

Ithc  more  the  merrier;  and  if  he  hath  a 
and  full  consort  of  such  tortured 
miserable  souls,  he  danceth  most  cheer- 
fully at  the  pleasant  ditty  of  their 
dying  groans.”  Or  have  you,  yourself 
never  felt  a wild  desire  to  kill  some 
Ulan  or  woman? 


As  we  proved  some  time  ago  in  the 
Journal,  the  Rabbis  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  spent  much  ingenuity 
end  time  in  determining  just  how  this 
famous  murder  was  accomplished;  but 
We  did  not  then  quote  from  D’Herbe- 
lot's "BibliothOque  Orientale”  (1776, 

1 folio)  the  account  which  now  seems  to 
ms  the  most  reasonable.  Cain  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
Abel,  but  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first 
murderer,  he  could  not  follow  ar.y  pre- 
cedent or  tradition.  Thus  was  he  sore- 
ly distressed,  until  the  Demon  came  to 
tils  aid,  presenting  himself  in  the  shape 
of  a man  with  a bird  in  his  hand.  This 
man  put  the  bird  on  a stone;  then  tak- 
ing another  stone  In  the  other  hand, 
he  crushed  the  bird’s  head.  Cain  saw 
this  deed  and  resolved  to  imitate  It. 
lie  waited  until  Abel  was  asleep;  then 
taking  up  a big  stone,  he  let  it  fail 
with  all  its  weight  on  the  head  of  Abel, 
who  was  thus  separated  from  life.  And 
other  equally  singular  information  con- 
cerning the  delayed  burial  of  the  corpse 


,Jut  God's  justice  on  offenders  goes  not  al- 
«.-ys  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace; 
knd  lie  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is 
fer  a while  reprieved  from  the  punishment; 
y<A.  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes 
fiuietly  to  bed  before  the  reckoning  for  his 
k'Tper  Is  brought  to  him  to  discharge. 

Mr.  G.  Trewella  Martin,  tenor,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Spencer,  Miss  Thomas,  Dr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Van 
Vllet,  gave  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
last  evening.  New  songs  by  Herbert 
Johnson,  J.  1*.  Gilbert,  D.  Fitzglbbon 
J.  H.  Richardson,  N.  J.  Spring  and 
Philip  Greely  were  sung. 


W 1 ^ , i ‘ir  °[  -) 


The  carriage  stopped.  The  three  friends 
alighted  with  their  hydrocephalous  canes 
which  were  so  heavy  that  they  carried  them 
at  arms  length  to  show  their  strength.  They 
were  pretentiously  bustling,  proud  of  their 
existence,  clothed  distressingly  In  fashion. 

The  first  said,  "Get  out.  I've  got  the 
money.” 

The  second  said,  “But  It  Is  my  turn.” 

The  third  said,  "You  are  not  In  your 


How  disgusted  you  are  by  the 
ostentation  of  young  Fitzsquirtle.  If 
he  meets  you  in  the  street  car  he  im- 
mediately pulls  out  ten  cents  and 
beckons  to  the  conductor  as  though 
he  were  afraid  his  generosity  would 
have  no  vent.  You  protest.  “But  I 
have  it  right  here.”  Or  in  the  theatre 
lobby,  restaurant,  barroom,  club  he 
shows  the  same  restless  desire  to  ex- 
ploit pecuniary  good  will or  is  it 

pecuniary  condescension?  You  begin  to 
examine  your  dress;  you  stare  at  your- 
self in  the  mirror.  Are  your  features 
pinched?  Have  you  a lean  and  hungry 
look?  Is  your  linen  frayed?  Do  your 
clothes  suggest  the  sartorial  glories  of 
the  early  eighties?  Why  this  ostenta- 
tious charity  on  Fitzsquirtle’s  part? 
Yes,  you  are  vexed,  you  are  insulted. 
As  you  go  to  bed,  thinking  over  the 
day,  you  remember  with  a chuckle  that 
Fitzsquirtle  must  have  saved  you  any- 
where from  $2  75  to  $4  25  during  the 
evening.  And  you  say  to  yourself, 
“what  an  ass  that  fellow  Is!” 


How  seldom  you  hear  of  a female 
hermit!  Perhaps  there  Is  one  in  the 
Publio  Library,  in  some  room  that  holds 
a private  collection  of  musty  books 
wrapped  carefully  In  layers  of  dust. 
Her  speech  may  tremble  from  long 
loneliness,  and  her  eyes,  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  man,  may  glisten  with 
a strange  light  when  she  is  let  loose.  : 
There  was  a “female  hermit”  In  Belle-  j 
ville,  Illinois,,  who  died  Nov.  9 at  the 
age  of  82.  But  she  was  not  a real  her-  • 
mit,  for  she  had  a husband.  “When 
she  married  her  second  husband  30 
years  ago,  she  was  a beautiful  woman, 
fond  of  society.  He  insisted,  it  i3 
alleged,  that  she  wear  out  the  dresses 
of  his  former  wife  before  new  ones 
were  purchased.  She  refused  to  do  so, 
and  when  her  own  dresses  wore  out, 
she  made  dresses  of  old  rags  and 
quilts.”  Foolish  woman!  Why  didn’t 
she  insist  that  he  should  wear  out  the 
trousers  of  her  first  husband  before  he 
ordered  new  ones? 


The  knagging  husband  ofter  accuses 
his  wife  of  chattering;  he  makes  the 
charge  loosely  and  in  bad  temper.  He 
should  be  more  discreet;  he  should 
speak  in  scientific  spirit,  as  one  inves- 
tigating a baffling  problem.  Thus  at 
the  breakfast-table,  the  most  suitable 
arena  for  domestic  strife,  after  a short 
and  concentrated  glare,  he  should  cough  , 
and  say  in  sub-acid  tones,  “My  dear”— 
or  perhaps  “darling”  is  more  biting— 
“do  you  know  what  Dr.  Guillemin  says 
in  his  great  work— Dr.  Auguste  Guille- 
min?  Probably  you  do  not,  for  you 
read  nothing  but  trash.  Well,  Dr.  Guil- 
lemin says  that  women  are  more  loqua- 
cious than  men,  because  each  Emission 
of  a vowel  costs  them  less  pulmonary 
effort  for  the  generation  of  cyclones  of 
the  same  length  giving  the  same  word.” 
Don't  hiss  this  speech  between  foaming 
lips.  Speak  clearly  and  slowly,  so  that 
your  little  daughter  will  wonder  at  your  j 
knowledge.  

Mr.  Dooley  was  bent  over  a little  j 
leather-covered  book  when  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  came  in  and  he  was  muttering 
to  himself:  “Sivin  an’  six  is  thirteen, 
put  down  three  an’  carry  wan;  eight  j 
an’  foor  is  twelve,  plus  wan  is  thirteen;  ! 
put  down  all  iv  it.  Wan  hundherd  an’  | 
thirty-three.  My-yah,  'tis  har-rd 
wurruk  r-runnin’  th’  finances  iv  a large 
business.” 

"What  ar-ro  ye  doin'?”  said  Mr. 
Hennessy. 

"I’ve  opined  a bank  account,”  said  Mr. 
Dooley,  with  pride.  “An’  I’m  goin’  to 
close  it  to-morrah.” 

"I  had  twinty  dollars  In  a savings 
hank  wanst.”  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  “an’ 
it  bust  up.  Th’  thief  that  r-run  th’  bank 
carrid  it  over  to  Europe  with  him  an’ 
spint  it  on  wine,  women  an’  song.  May 
th’  wine  pizen  him,  th'  women  bate  him 
an’  th’  song  break  th’  dhrums  iv  his 
ear.  If  ye  had  a wife  ye  wudden't  put 
ye’er  money  in  a bank.  Ye  wudden't 
be  let.  Th’  good  woman  keeps  mine  in 
a pocket  that  Spike  Hinnissy  cudden’t 
find  his  way  to.  Annywan  that  robs 
me' 11  have  to  steal  her  too— an’  he'll 
have  none  th’  best  iv  it.”— Chicago 
Evening  Post.  « 

— 

Mr.  Foulkes  says  that  an  idol  of  Bud-  || 
dha  was  useful  to  him  in  “writing  ar-  i 
tides  for  periodicals  and  magazines.”  I 
How  was  it  useful?  As  a paper  weight?  J 
Or  did  it  suggest  copy  in  some  occult  f 
manner?  They  tell  of  a critic  in  this  I 
town  who,  a few  years  ago,  was  in  the  j 
habit  of  putting  a five  dollar  blil  in  ’ 
front  of  his  inkstand  before  he  began 
to  write  his  review  of  the  show.  We- 
have  always  doubted  this  story.  If  ha  j 
had  put  a fifty  cent  piefie,  or  even  a I 


I one  dollar  bill  before  the  Inkstand- 
hut  a critic  with  a five  dollar  bill?  Go 

to!  _____ 

Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  he  is  not  a bore 
to  some  one?  Who  will  even  venture  to 
doubt  that  the  greatest  bore  they  know 
may  not,  given  the  occasion  and  the  listeners, 
delight  every  one  with  the  brilliancy  and  in- 
i terest  of  his  conversation? 


When  a distinguished  foreigner,  visit- 
ing England,  shows  that  he  appreciates 
his  opportunities,  that  ho  feels  himself 
!'at  home,  we  like  to  treat  him  well  and 
keep  him  a long  time.  That  Is 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  Count 
Gourvllle,  formerly  of  Paris.  This  gen- 
tleman had  a distinguished  career  in 
France,  both  in  and  out  of  prison,  and 
when  he  landed  In  our  island  with  the 
modest  provision  of  ten  forged  circu- 
lar notes,  our  tradesmen  and  others, 
especially  ladles,  received  him  with 
open  arms.  The  Count's  special  talent 
lies  in  making  acquaintance  with  ladles 
and  robbing  .them  of  their  jewels,  but 
over  this  part  of  his  career  something 
of  a veil  was  drawn  yesterday.  It  was 
stated  in  general  terms  that  he  was 
"wanted''  at  Bath.  Bristol,  Hastings, 
and  Eastbourne;  but  his  best  per- 
formance on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
was  with  a curate,  from  whom  he 
sought  spiritual  consolation,  confessing 
his  erring  life,  and  begging  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  be  the  means  of  reconcil- 
ing him  to  his  sorrowing  parents  at 
Paris.  The  curate,  taking  the  wings 
of  the  dove  but  omitting  to  include  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  his  luggage, 
flew  to  Paris  with  his  interesting 
charge;  and  while  he  went  to  find  the 
parents  the  Count  walked  away  with 
his  return  ticket  and  £100  worth  of  his 
property.  We  cannot  allow  such  gen- 
ius to  leave  the  country;  and  we  have 
it  safe  for  the  next  five  years  at  least. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"3nv  ' V.  .Ml 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Mathilde  Marchesi’s  Book 
of  Reminiscences. 


A Long  Study  in  Self=Appre= 
ciation  and  Vain  Glory. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces. 
Players  and  Singers. 


"Marchesl  and  music;  passages  from  the 
life  ot  a famous  singing-teacher,''  by  Ma- 
thilde Marchesi,  with  an  introduction  by 
Massenet.  Illustrated.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 

This  is  not  the  first  book  that  bears 
Mrs.  Marchesi’s  name  as  author.  Her 
"Erinnerung  aus  meinem  Leber.’’  was 
published  In  1877. 

Mrs.  Marchesi’s  more  elaborate  work 
is  a disappointment.  It  might  be  called 
“I  and  My  Pupils;  a Study  in  Self- 
appreciation.” 

Furthermore  it  is  not  always  ac- 
curate. Thus  on  page  47  she  says  that 
Henriette  Sontag  died  in  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro; but  Sontag  died  June  17,  1854,  in 
Mexico.  On  page  72,  speaking  of  Prince 
Poniatowsky,  Mrs.  Marchesi  says  “His 
opera  ‘Pierre  de  Medecis’  formed  part 
of  the  repertoire  of  the  Paris  Opera 
many  years.’’  Now  hew  many  years? 
Produced  March  9,  1860,  it  was  given  34 
times  that  year;  eight  times  in  1861;  five 
times  in  1862,  and  then  it  disappeared 
from  that  stage. 

On  page  298,  Mrs.  Marchesi  speaks  of 
“Madame  Mary  Howe,  now  the  prin- 
cipal light  soprano  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House.” 

Again  there  are  passages  in  exceed- 
ingly poor  taste,  as  when  (page  15)  she 
says,  "About  this  same  time  Nicolai 
made  me  an  offer  of  marriage.”  Poor 
Nicolai  is  dead! *  *He  can  neither  admit 
nor  deny  the  soft  impeachment. 

The  Barnumism  of  this  book  is  co- 
lossal. It  is  one  long,  prolonged  puff 
for  Mrs.  Marchesi,  the  singing  teacher. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  its  appearance 
was  intended  to  be  synchronous  with 
the  proposed  arrival  of  Mrs.  Marchesi 
in  this  country;  that  it  was  intended  to 
arouse  attention  and  fire  the  parent’s 
as  well  as  the  student's  heart  to  ex- 
travagant outlay  in  lessons. 

On  page  260  we  read,  .“As  for  show- 
ing what  la  Melba  herself  thinks  of 
and  how  she  feels  towards  her  Paris 
professor  of  singing,  let  me  copy  her 
autograph  from  the  pages  of  a precious 
album.”  Then  follows  a letter  of  hot 
appreciation. 

Inasmuch  as  Emma  Fames  has  of 
late  years  expressed  her  opinion  freely 
and  forcibly  concerning  Mrs.  Marchesi, 
the  quotation  of  this  autograph  in  Mrs. 


Marehesi’s  album  is  of  almost  path 
interest: 

My  dearest  Teacher  and  Friend— I ] 
want  to  tell  you  here,  on  leaving 
you,  how  much  I owe  to  you,  nob,  ' 
only  for  what  you  have  made  of  my 
voice  and  talent,  but  for  your  sweetti 
and  motherly  counsel  in  every  way;  . 
You  have  tuuglit  me  not  only  to  ‘ 
deeply  love  you,  but  to  have  per- 
fect faith  always  In  your  unerring 
judgment.  Whut  I am  you  have 
made  me. 

Your  loving  and  devoted  pupil, 

Emm  \ Haydn  Eames, 

Mrs.  Julie  Wyman’s  praise  was  also 
recorded,  and  Is  duly  quoted,  while  Mrs. 
Marie  Van  der  Veer  Green  exclaimed  In 
pen  and  Ink:  "Oh!  dearest  madame 

that  word  ‘Farewell.’  It  has  such  a 
wonderful  ring!  I am  so  proud  to  be* 
your  pupil,  and  so  grateful  for  all  your 
kindnesses.  God  bless  you.” 

Now,  I do  not  mean  to  question  the 
success  of  Mrs.  Marchesi’s  career  as  a 
singing  teacher.  It  has  been  remarka- 
ble. Think  of  the  list  of  pupils:  Krauss, 
di  Murska,  d’Angeri,  Proska-Sehuch, 
Salla,  Tremelli,  Gerster,  Stahl,  Nevada, 
Papier,  Risley,  Gisela  Staudigl,  Blanche 
Marchesi,  Calve,  Melba,  Horwitz, 
Eames,  Wyman,  Starkweather,  Howe, 
Suzanne  Adams,  Sanderson,  Fried, 
Dorsy.  You  may  say  this,  and  you  may 
say  that:  the  fact  remains  that  Mrs. 

Marchesi  can  show  the  results  of  her 
training  by  pointing  to  women  who 
have  done  much  on  the  concert  or 
operatic  stage. 

And  In  this  book  there  are  entertain- 
ing passages,  especially  those  that  re- 
late to  her  earlier  years:  there  are 
shrewd  reflections— for  Mrs.  Marchesi 
Is  always  shrewd:  but  why  should  the 
author  be  so  spiteful  after  an  episode 
that  happened  33  years  ago  to  write 
(page  112)  “Miss  Louise  Pyne,  being 
the  soprano,  played  the  part  of  the 
prima  donna  of  the  troupe,  looked 
down  on  me  in  consequence,  always 
had  the  seat  of  honor  at  table, 
stepped  first  into  the  carriage,  and 
made  herself  generally  disagreeable  in 
order  to  Impress  us  fully  with  her  im- 
portance”? 

If  anyone  wishes  to  learn  something 
about  Mrs.  Marchesi’s  pupils  and  a 
great  deal  about  their  devotion  to  their 
teacher,  this  book  will  be  useful.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  Index 
to  this  volume  of  testimonials,  for  thus 
the  facts  of  value  are  sunk  far  down  as 
in  a jar  of  cloying  jam. 

* * * 

Surely  all  musicians  who  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Banda 
Rossa  last  week  wondered  at  the  con- 
trol of  the  conductor  over  his  men  and 
admired  his  indisputable  musicianship. 
A short  sketch  of  him  will  therefore  be 
of  interest.  I tell  the  tale  as  told  to 
me. 

Eugenio  Sorrentlno  was  born  at  Ros- 
sano,  Calabro,  Sept.  18,  1866.  He  first 
studied  in  the  “Literature  College,” 
where  the  teachers  soon  discovered  his 
musical  talent.  At  the  age  of  12  he 
entered  the  Majella  Conservatory  in 
Naples.  He  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  after  long  study  with  D’Ajrien- 
zo.  »His  classmate,  Splr.elli,  is  the 
composer  of  the  opera  “A  Basso  Porto,” 
that  has  met  with  such  success  in 
Germany,  especially  Berlin;  and  his 
classmate  Cilea  is  the  composer  of  the 
opera  “Tilda.” 

Mr.  Sorrentino  has  composed  many 
works  for  orchestra— as  a Suite  that 
is  well  known  in  Italy.  In  1889  he  went 
to  San  Severo  to  be  the  conductor  of 
the  Banda  Rossa,  which  was  then 
known  only  in  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
boring city.  After  diligent  rehearsal 
for  some  months,  the  band  became  fa- 
mous throughout  Italy.  It  gained  the 
first  prize,  a gold  medal  and  an  emblem, 
in  competition  at  Genoa  in  1892,  when 
64  bands  played  in  rivalry.  King  Hum- 
bert invited  it  to  play  at  the  reception 
given  Kaiser  Wilhelm  when  he  visited 
Italy.  Its  fame  spread  throughout 
Germany,  which  country  was  visit- 
ed in  the  following  season  with  great 
success.  Concerts  were  given  in  Berlin, 
Bremen.  Breslau,  Cologne,  Dresden, 
Hanover,  Munich  and  other  cities. 

■K  * * 

In  Italy  brass  instruments  are  manu- 
factured, but  the  wood  instruments  are 
imported  as  a rule  from  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria.  The  metallic 
instruments  with  mouthpieces  are  all 
cylindered;  those  made  with  pistons 
are  for  export,  and  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive. The  names  of  the  instruments 
used  in  the  Italian  bands  are  the  pis- 
tonino,  corn’-.rtino  (little  bugle),  cor-  j 


Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  Now  York 
Times  of  the  10th,  thus  spoko  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hoffman's  appearance  at  an 
orchestral  concert  under  Seidl  in  Chick- 
iexlng  Hall  tho  afternoon  of  the  9th: 

i,  ol-  afternoon  wus  Mr. 

Richard  Hoffman,  who  has  not  appeared 
at  an  orchestral  concert  of  late,  and 
"w.°  w£?  welcomed  with  much  eordl- 
allty.  J he  pianist’s  choice  of  the  Men- 
delssohn G minor  concerto,  as  well  as 
tne  presence  on  the  program  of  the 
same  master's  A minor  symphony,  was, 
ol  course,  duo  to  the  fact  that  within  a 
week  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
composer’s  death  passed.  The  per- 
formance had  another  historic  interest, 
however,  for  Mr.  Hoffman  played  the 
same  concerto  some  twoscore  years  ago, 
at  his  first  appearance  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  His  presentation  of 
it  yesterday  served  to  bring  sharply  to 
mind  the  great  change  in  ideals  of  pi- 
ano playing  and  pianoforte  music  in 
forty  years— perhaps  not  wholly  for  the 
better.  Who  can  say?  But  the  sim- 
plicity, the  naivety  of  Mendelssohn’s 
passage  work,  the  politeness  of  his  pi- 
ano diction,  and  the  thoroughly  gentle- 
manlike manner  of  his  concerto  writing 
are  not  highly  spiced  enough  for  a gen- 
eration fed  upon  the  honey  of  Chopin, 
the  champagne  of  Liszt,  and  the  ginger 
of  Brahms. 

“This  kind  of  music,  however,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  qualities  of  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  playing.  His  style  is  as  clean 
and  as  crisp  as  a new  bank  note,  and 
quite  as  emotional.  It  is  solid,  sub- 
stantial playing  without  any  glow  of 
tone-color,  any  breadth,  or  any  depth. 
Mr.  Hoffman  plays  finely  within  the 
limits  of  his  school,  but  his  school  is 
that  of  the  glacial  period,  when  the 
piano  tinkled  and  the  ‘Etudes  Trans- 
cendantes’  of  Liszt  were  not.  The  pi- 
anist’s runs  and  arpeggios  were  smooth 
and  mellifluous,  and  his  cantablle  was  of 
the  same  description.  It  was  good  piano 
playing,  but  it  belonged  to  an  earlier 
date  than  this.  Our  present  taste  may 
be  utterly  wrong,  however,  and  the  fu- 
ture may  demonstrate  that  we  have 
tried  to  force  the  piano  out  of  its  prov- 
ince. 

“But  Mr.  Hoffman’s  transcriptions  do 
not  belong  to  the  present  any  more 
than  his  playing  of  Mendelssohn.  There 
was  a time  \vhen  such  twaddling  of 
fingers  in  the  upper  treble  as  he  gave 
us  in  his  arrangement  of  'Hark,  hark, 
the  lark!'  would  have  been  esteemed  a 
remarkable  reproduction  of  the  voice 
of  the  dear  little  bird.  But  that  time 
has  gone,  too.  We  are  subtler,  more 
symbolical,  now.  No  doubt  Herr  Rich- 
ard Strauss  could  show  Mr.  Hoffman 
that  a lark  could  be  symbolized  by  three 
trombones  and  a snare  drum,  if  the 
program  notes  were  sufficiently  full.” 

The  date  of  this  concert,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  when  Mr.  Hoff- 
man made  his  first  appearance,  was 
Nov.  27,  1847.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Die  Weihe  tier  Tone” Spohr 

Overture  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’’ 

Mendelssohn 

Aria  from  “Nozze  di  Figaro” Mozart 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Horn. 

Concerto  in  G minor Mendelssohn  I 

Richard  Hoffman. 

Scene  and  aria  from  “Ernani” Verdi 

Mrs.  Horn. 

Overture  “Egmont” Beethoven 

George  Loder  conducted  the  orchestra 
of  55. 

The  program  of  the  concert  of  the  ( 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas, 
conductor,  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Overture  “Rienzi” Wagner  ! 

Symphonic  variations Dvorak  ’ 

“Ah!  Perfido’’ Beethoven  : 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Orchestral  numbers  from  “The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust” Berlioz 

Indian  Suite MacDowell 

Polonaise  “Mignon” Thomas 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Invitation  to  the  Dance. .Weber-Weingartner 
* * * 

The  Musical  Courier  of  the  10th  says:  '■ 
“News  comes  to  this  office  at  a late  j 
hour  that  the  long  drawn  out  rumor  of 
a possible  visit  to  this  country  of  Ar- 
thur Nikisch  and  his  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  has  r-ome  foundation. 
The  great  conductor  will  very  prob- 
ably bring  his  orchestra  to  America 
this  season.” 

Some  say  that  Mr.  Nikisch  is  desirous 
of  living  in  New  York,  and  that  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  provide  him  with 
an  orchestra.  There  was  a scheme  for 
his  return  some  time  ago,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  contract  called  for  concerts  at 
Brighton  Beach,  Mr.  Nikisch  proudly 
refused.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
he  would  give  up  his  positions  in  Ber- 
lin and  Leipsic  to  live  in  New  York; 
but  Mr.  Nikisch  is  a restless  soul. 


praised  by  Mr.  Henderson  hi 

.The  National  Gramophone  Oomnanv  I 
of  New  York  will  give  * series  ot  week*  1 
ly  Invitation  recitals.  Tile  first  wm  1 
be  Nov.  19. 

Mr.  Carl  Stasny  will  be  the  soloist  i ' 
at  the  receital  to  be  given  by  the  On 
dricek-Schulz  Quartet  at  Steinert  Hall  i 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  29. 

MShul’s  "Joseph"  is  to  be  added  to  I 
tho  repertory  of  the  Paris  Opera  Hour 
gault  Ducoudray  will  write  recitatives  : 
to  take  the  place  of  Alexander  Duval’s 
dialogue. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  play  pieces  bv 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Heller,  Liszt 
Brahms,  Lacombe,  Philipp  and  Balp- 
kireff  in  Steinert  Hall  Dec.  2. 

The  program  of  the  second  Kneisel 
Quartet  concert,  the  22d,  will  include 
Mozart’s  C major  quartet;  Brahms’s 
clarinet  sonata  in  E flat;  Grieg’s  G 
minor  quartet.  Messrs.  Pourtau.  clari- 
netist. and  Faelten  will  assist. 

Miss  Mary  Phillips  Webster  will  give 
the  first  of  three  lectures  on  “Music  in 
England  in  Shakspeare’s  Time’’  Mon 
day  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall ‘at  •> 
o’clock.  She  wUi  then  treat  of  church 
music,  musical  theory  and  madrigals. 

A valso  by  Glazounow  for  piano  was 
Pjayed  ,at  a,conc>‘>'t  given  by  members 
of  the.  1' acuity  of  the  Bcston  Training 
School  ol  Music  Nov.  5.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  Glazounow’s 


Philip  Hale. 
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netto  (cornet),  flicorno  (contralto),  clav-  il  ^ai*°Jn  ,the  ch°lr  of  the  South  Church" 
icorno  (alto),  basso-flicorno  (baritone),  ! X°rk  ’ 

bombardino  (or  euphonium),  bombar-  citaf  win h^einoic?’s  second  song  re- 
done (contrabass):  and  there  are  also  tag  of  Dee  7 Steinert  Hall  the  fven- 
basses  and  contrabasses  called  pellitoni,  Gulraud’s  second  * , 

after  the  name  of  the  maker,  Pelitti.  played  for  the  first  Hme^fn  SA~e  Was 
Italy  has  not  adopted  universally  the  they  say.  at  Pittsburg  Nov  4 •amenca> 
Boehm  flutd.  In  the  Conservatory  of  .Novaczek’s  Perpetuum  mobile  was 
Milan  a clarinet  of  14  keys  with  double  hv  £?r-£hf,  first  time  in  th‘s  counTrv 
mechanism  of  C sharp  is  used.  There  miss  it a l i- ■ , n * p h ° r[y  S 0 c 1 f J’  Nov.  6. 

vili  give  a 

are  those  in  favor  of  the  clarinet  witH  lne“  ODenint'  nf  ,h'-  CoUeBe  at 

I 19  keys.  Nearly  all  Italian  clarinetist 
play  with  the  reed  on  the  upper  side. 


ha^iSS  *arr!et  A ■ Shaw  will  giyo 

lK^opsnlS"oA'he 

r it  % 


name  on  the  program  of  any  pianist 
m this  city. 

The  composition  classes  at  tho  New 
England  Conservatory  have  been  ar- 
ranged on  an  entirely  new  plan,  under 
Mr.  Chadwick's  direction,  and  the 
students  in  that  department  are.  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  next  term 
begins  on  Thursday. 

*east  important  feature  of  the 
Kirmess  and  Opera  Carnival,”  which 
wil.  be  held  at  Mechanics’  Bui  ding  from 
Nov.  24  to  30  inclusive,  will  be  the  or- 
chestral music  furnished  by  Mr. 
ihomas  M.  Carter  and  members  se- 
lected from  his  popular  band. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  will  give  a con- 
cert Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  evening 
at  8.1a.  Sue  will  play  Beethoven's  C 
sharp  minor  sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2;  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphoniques  and 
pieces  by  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Brahms. 
Chopin,  Henselt,  Rubinstein,  Olsen  and 
Weber. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Cummings  of  Brookline 
will  make  her  first  appearance  as  a 
pianist  at  the  first  concert  this  season 
ot  the  Boston  String  Quartet,  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  tho 
24th.  The  program  will  include  Schu- 
mann s D minor  trio  and  quartets  by 
Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  re- 
hearsal and  concert  Friday  and  Satur- 
day is  as  follows:  Mozart’s  Symphony 
m D major  (without  menueO;  Pade- 
rewski’s concerto  for  piano;  Dvorak’s 
Suite  in  D major,  op.  39;  Auber’s  over- 
ture to  “Part  du  Diable.”  Mr.  Alberto 
Jonds  will  be  the  pianist. 

Miss  Lena  Little  and  Mrs.  Emil  Paur 
will  give  their  first  recital  at  Steinert 
Hall  the  evening  of  Nov.  30,  when  Mr. 
C.  M.  Loeftler  will  assist  them.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  program  for  that 
evening  will  be  the  accompaniment  on 
a viola  d’amore  by  Mr.  Loeffler  of 
songs  written  by  himself. 

“A  Musical  Festival,”  a sort  of  com- 
petition of  military  and  civil  bands 
trom  all  parts  of  France,  will  be  held 
in  Nice.  Among  others,  the  celebrated 
band  of  the  Garde  Republicaino  wilt 
come  from  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the 
town  of  Nice — and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  competition  will  be  open  to  other 
nations. 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Whittier  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Manning  will  give  a concert  Thurs- 
day evening  in  Steinert  Hail.  Songs 
by  Gunkel,  Nevin,  Corbett,  Manning, 
Sullivan,  Hahn  and  Bemberg  will  be 
sung  by  Miss  Whittier,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ning will  play  pieces  by  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  MacDow- 
ell, Chaminade  and  Liszt. 

Edouard  Marie  Ernest  Deidevez  is 
dead.  He  was  born  in  Paris  May  31. 
1817.  He  was  first  conductor  of  the 
Paris  Op6r&  (beginning  in  1873)  end  the 
Conservatory  concerts  (beginning  in 
1872).  He  retired  from  these  duties  in 
1885  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  wrote 
much  music  from  symphony  to  ballet: 
he  also  wrote  valuable  and  interesting 
books  entitled  "Curiosites  Musicales" 
(1873),  “L’Art  du  Chef  d’orchestre” 
(1878),  A History  of  the  Conservatory 
Concerts  From  I860  to  1885  (1887),  "Do 
l’Execution  d’ensemble”  (1888),  and  a 
Comparison  of  Notation  in  tho  Classic 
and  Modern  Music. 

An  event  of  uncommon  interest  to 
musical  Boston  will  occur  Sunday 
evening,  Dec.  5,  when  a festival  of  sa- 
cred music  will  be  given  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  by  a notable  array  of  musical 
talent.  A picked  chorus  of  several 
hundred  voices  will  sing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a grand  chorus  of  79  per- 
formers with  church  organ  and  harps, 
and  the  solo  parts  of  the  choruses  will 
be  intrusted  to  distinguished  and  popu- 
lar vocalists,  who  will  also  be  heard 
in  atractlve  numbers.  The  stirring 
“Unfold,  Ye  Portals,”  from  Gounod's 
“Redemption,  and  a particularly  beau- 
tiful choral  by  Von  Weber,  “In  Con- 
stant Order  Works  the  Lord,”  an 
American  edition  of  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Ditson  especially  for 
this  event,  will  be  two  of  the  principal 
offerings.  The  musical  direction  of  the 
festival  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  Lo- 
well Tracy,  and  rehearsals  have  been 
begun  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Keith.  Complete  details  of  the  affair 
will  be  made  public  shortly. 

The  New  York  Times  spoke  thus  Nov. 

5 of  the  new  operetta  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  New  York:  “The  operet- 
ta was  ‘Die  Lachtaube,’  by  Eugcn  von 
Taund,  a hitherto  unknown  composer 
in  this  country,  who  clearly  belongs  to 
the  Vienna  school  of  builders  of  comic 
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paired.  Its  pure,  round,  mellow 
quality  and  its  perfect  smoothness 
are  still  there.”  He  mentions  “the 
emission  of  a body  of  spontaneous 
tone  that  issues  like  a flood  of 
light;”  “the  gushing  fountain  of  free, 
certain,  dazzling  tone.”  She  is,  he 
says,  “a  thorough  musician,  and  her 
phrasing  is  filled  with  musicianly 
judgment  and  instinct  with  a sym- 
pathy for  dramatic  values.  And 
then  there  are  life,  vigor,  color  and 
significance  in  her  style.  * * * 
Her  ‘Casta  diva’  was  admirable  in 
the  smoothness  and  purity  of  its 
tone  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  <x- 
pression.  In  the  lieder  she  aston- 
ished her  audience  by  the  excellence 
of  her  enunciation  and  by  her  com- 
plete comprehension  of  that  style  of 
singing.” 

So  that  which  was  true  fourteen 
years  ago  of  this  great  singer,  Mr. 
Henderson  says  is  true  today.  But 
you  must  remember  that  she  learned 
the  art  of  singing. 


MARCELLA  SEMBRICH. 

MARCELLA  SEMBRICH. 

By  Philip  Male. 


/ 


'[  If.  wishing  io  know  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  singer,  you  should 
open  rhe  Musik-Lexicon  of  the 
d earned  and  accurate  Dr.  Riemami, 
you  would  read,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Sembrich,  Marcella  (her  real  name 
is  Marcelline  Kochauska — Sembrich 

is  lier  mother's  family  name),  a phe-  nights  he  would ‘takeTer  from  her 
pomenal singer,  a colorature  soprano,  bed  to  play  to  him 


and  Marcella  wandered  with  him, 
even  before  she  could  walk.  He  was 


piano,  upon  which  he  taught  himself 
that  he  might  teach.  He  was  stern’ 
exacting  toward  his  daughter.  Winter 


| fcom  Feb.  1.1,  1858,  at  Wisnewozyk 
I Jin  Oalicia,  where  her  father,  Kasimir 
I PKoehanski,  violinist  and  teacher, 
j lived..  When  she  was  four  years  old 
I she  began  to  learn  the  piano,  and  at 
| Jhe  age  of  six  the  violin.  When  she 
I {was  twelve  she  entered  the  Con- 
( .servatory  at  Lemberg,  and  look  piano 
i lessons  of  Wilhelm  Stengel,  who 
-afterward  became  her  husband. 

I lA  t ter  five  years  she  studied  the  piano 
twith  Epstein,  in  Vienna,  where  she 
began  to  take  singing  lessons  of  Mo- 
tor Rokitansky,  in  1875.  The  next 
y ear  she  studied  singing  with  G.  B. 

1 -am pert i,  Jr.,  in  Milan.  She  made 
tier  debut  in  “I  Puritani,”  at  Athens, 
li  May.  1877.  She  returned  to  Yi- 
•una.  studied  a German  repertory 
ftnd.  r Richard  Lewy,  and  in  1S7S 
joined  the  Dresden  opera  company, 
trhere  she  remained  a year  and  a 
fealf.  In  June,  1880,  she  appeared 
it  London,  where  she  was  engaged 
’’  five  seasons.  She  sang  in  concert 
nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
•ope. 
in 

i Francesco  Lamperti  the  eld'd-, 
am  1878  to  1880  Dresden  was  her 
onic.  in  1SS0  slie  moved  to  Berlin, 
he  is  an  excellent  violinist. 

From  this  exposition  of  facts 
.’wild  you  infer  that  there  had  been 
Ac  trance  in  her  life?  Vet  there  is 
.'Inu-t  legendary  interest  in  the 
strew  .,f  her  beginning. 

. tier  father  was  a -wanderer,  si  ,p- 
fl  o teach  where  he  found  pupils. 


A “There  are  so  few  teachers  now 
that  the  absence  of  well-trained  sing- 
ers is  not  surprising.  One  need 
fthink  only  of  the  work  that  used  to 
She  necessary  to  see  the-  difference 

Jnow.  Formerly  years  of  study  were  

' 1 1 •'  poor,  and  at  times  it  was  neces-  necessary;  now  within  a few  months  \ village  in  Po 
sary  for  him  to  make  his  own  instru-  P girl  thinks  that  she  is  ready  to  lie-  Fs^mTknamed 

meats,  dints  he  put  together  a rude  J jgiu  her  career.  If  she  has  a great 

Voice,  then  success  is  possible  in  the 
heavier  Wagner  roles.  They  need  no 
Binging;  all  that  is  necessary  for 
them  is  plenty  of  voice.  But  the 
.woman  who  would  sing  Elsa,  Elisa- 
beth, Scuta,  or  Eva  must  know  how 
to  sing.” 


and  when,  cold 
and  sleepy,  she  would  make  mis- 
takes, his  discipline  was  severe. 
And  yet  she  now  remembers  this 
rigid  training  with  gratitude.  There 
was  another  wanderer,  an  old  man, 
grandfather  Tanowicz,”  they-  called 
him.  who  weut  about  Galicia, “singing 
and  playing  to  the  people  liis  compo- 
sitions, curing  the  folk  of  disease, 
comforting  them  in  trouble,  and 
hunting  out  children  of  musical 
promise,  thus  using  a small  pension 
allowed  him  by  the  Government.  He 
met  Marcella  and  at  once  recognized 
her  talent.  But-as  they  say-lie 
c-ould  not  bear  to  hear  her  sing!  and 
lie  likened  her  song  unto  the  vocal 
yearnings  of  t lie  cat.  She  did  not 
gain  admittance  to  the  Conservatory 
at  Lemberg,  but  Stengel,  a professor 
there,  took  her  into  his  class.  And 
then  she  began  io  earn  her  living  by 
playing  at  dances.  Stengel  found 
out  one  day  t ha t he  could  teach  her 
nothing  more.  A poor  man,  he  took 
her  to 


1 ieuna;  and  there  they  were 
wmit  to  America  (1883-84),  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  should  be 
the  summer  of  1881  studied  a violinist  or  a pianist;  but  when,  at 

Stengel's  wish,  she  sang  to  them, 
they  all  (old  her  to  turn  her  back  to 
instruments  and  devote  everything 
to  song. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Dresden 
"as  in  Lucia,”  and  she  sang  in 
German,  which  she  had  lately 
learned  (she  now  sings  in  Russian. 
I'olfsh,  as  well  ns  Italian,  French 
and  German,  and  she  speaks  English 
with  some  fluency).  It  was  late  in 


Y 


that  she  first  appeared  at  St. 
eter-t  trg.  and  since  then  she  has 
ling  there  almost  every  year  with 
itravagaut  success.  She  has  sung 
iere  before  three  Tsars;  in  1881,  at 
concert  given  for  poor  students, 
lie  appeared  as  singer,  violinist, 
ianist.  According  to  her  own  story, 
>1/1  In  New  York  last  week,  she 
ept  up  her  violin  playing  until  a 
years  ago.  “But  I realized  that 
; required  more  time  than  I could 
Ive  to  it  to  keep  in  fine  condition, 
p five  years  ago  I played  for  tlie 
ist  time.  It  was  at  a charity  mati- 
ee  in  St.  Petersburg.”  Her  skill  as 
violinist  no  doubt  contributed 
trgely  to  her  surpassing  eminence 


'las  a singer,  as  ~*rtc  JttrrTot’s  bow 
trained  the  voice  of  Malibran.  When 
she  first  appeared  in  Vienna  11887) 
Ilanslick,  praising  loudly  her  fault- 
less legato  and  sostenuto,  free  from 
exaggeration,  scooping,  or  tremolo, 


And  thus  does  she  speak  of  two  of 
her  rivals: 

“Calvfi  is  a true  artist,  and,  above 
all  things,  an  actress.  She  c-au  create 
wonderful  effects.  Her  Carmen  is 
wonderful,  and  her  Ophelia  very 
fine.  But  no  other  woman  would 
dare  attempt  the  things  that  Calve 
does.  They  would  never  be  accepted 
from  anybody  but  ber.  She  con- 
trives to  give  them  a power  of  her 
own,  which,  astonishing  as  they  are, 
makes  them  seem  wonderfully  flue 
as  she  does  them.  Melba  is  a woman 
with  a remarkably  beautiful  voice, 
with  a silvery  quality  and  a clear- 
ness such  as  one  seldom  hears. 
Among  Wagnerian  performances  I 
have  never  seen  anything  that  im- 
pressed me  so  much  as  Sucher’s 
Jsolde.  It  seemed  to  me  perfect,  al- 
though when  I heard  her  first  it  was 
not  at  the  height  of  her  powers.” 

Of  bite  years  she  has  divided  the 
year  between  Russia,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Spain.  She  has  two  sous; 
neither  of  them  shows  musical  tal- 
ent. 

This  remarkable  singer  will  appear 
at  Music  Hall,  Nov.  23.  Her  first 
appearance  in  this  country  was  iu 
Abbey’s  company,  New  Y’ork,  Oct. 
24,  1883,  as  Lucia.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  was  in  the  same  com- 
pany and  part,  Dec.  27,  1883,  with 
Campanini  and  Del  Puente.  Her 
subsequent  appearances  in  this  city 
were  as  Amina,  Dec.  29,  1883;  Vio- 
letta, Dec.  31,  1883;  Rosina,  Jan.  2 
and  March  8,  1884;  Ophelia  (first  per- 
formance of  “Hamlet”  in  Boston), 
March  3,  1884,  find  Zerlina,  in  “Don 
Giovanni,”  with  Nilsson,  Furseh- 


wrote,  in  conclusion:  “It  is  well 
known  that  she  excelled  as  violinist  Mndiand  Kaschmann,  March  6,  1884. 
before  she  became  a singer.  And  ^er  reaPI>earance  in  this  conn- 


a singer. 

this  was,  as  in  Christine  Nilsson’s 
ease,  most  beneficial  to  the  purity  of 
her  intonation  and  t lie  sensitiveness 
of  her  ear.” 

Interviewed,  she  reveals  herself  as 
A sweet,  kindly,  sensible  woman,  dis- 
criminating in  lier  judgment  of  sing- 
ers and  composers,  without  flattery 
as  well  as  without  bitterness.  Here 
is  what  she  says  about  a much  dis- 
cussed subject; 


try  was  in  concert  in  New  York,  the 
2t)th  ul t .,  when  she  sting  airs  from 
"The  Escape  From  the  Seraglio,” 
“Norma,”  and  songs  by  Schumann, 
Schubert  and  Becker.  Mr.  Hender- 
son, the  severe  and  just  critic,  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times:  "Mine, 
Sembrich  returns  to  us  with  the 
luscious  beauty  of  her  voice  uniiu- 


opera,  and  has  treasured  in  his  mind 
the  melodies  and  favorite  forms  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors.  But  if 
much  of  the  ‘Lachtaube’  music  is  remin- 
iscent, and  not  any  of  it  can  be  fairly- 
called  brilliant,  it  is,  nevertheless,  all 
tuneful  and  spirited.  The  book,  by  Her- 
ren  Landesberg  and  Stein,  is  said  to 
be  an  adaptation  of  a Spanish  tale,  and 
is  of  a sort  of  Boccaccian  quality  in  its 
intrigue,  and  rather  elemental  and 
juvenile  in  its  humor.  The  scene  is  a 
Poland,  and  Tatjana,  the 
Wasylko,  an  innkeeper, 
__  , the  ‘cooing  dove,’  be- 

cause of  her  good  temper  and  high 
spirits.  Her  good  looks  and  coquetry 
are  very  serviceable  In  the  inn  business, 
but  Wasylko  Is  often  a bit  jealous. 
Now,  the  ruler  and  tyrant  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  the  Wojwode,  Pan  Gabriel 
Ostrogski,  and  he  determines,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  funny  henchman, 
Postulka,  who  owns  all  the  mind  the 
Wojwode  ever  uses,  to  possess  Tatjana 
for  his  very  own.  Wherefore  he  has 
Wasylko  arrested  on  a false  charge. 
Then  the  fun  begins.  Of  course,  Tat- 
jana is  honest  and  true,  but  when  jeal- 
ous Wasylko,  escaping  from  the  officers, 
returns  to  his  inn  to  rind  the  preposter- 
ous Wojwode  there,  his  suspicions  are 
strong.  He  dons  the  Wojwode’s  robe, 
hat  and  sword  and  proceeds  to  that 
dignitary’s  home,  where  a ball  is  in 
progress,  and  (this  being  comic  opera) 
he  is  mistaken  for  the  Wojwode,  which 
is  a rare  experience  for  any  man.  Tat- 
jana is  also  there,  trying  to  secure  the 
release  of  her  husband;  and  every  man 
who  s<:  ?s  her  falls  In  love  with  her.  For 
that  matter,  this  tendency  seemed  as 
strong  last  night  in  the  audience  as  on 
the  stage.  Fraulein  Julie  Kopacsy  is 
plump,  merry,  and  altogether  charm- 
ing. Her  prettiness  is  of  the  piquant 
sort.  She  has  a good  voice  for  oper- 
etta, and  she  knows  how  to  use  it.  Her 
laughter  is  infectious.  She  depicts  the 
artless  coquetry,  the  innocence,  the  rus 
tlcity,  the  high  spirits,  the  strong  af- 
fection of  Tatjana  admirably.  She  also 
peels  potatoes  well.  Fraulein  Kopacsy 
was  cordially  received.  The  cast  in- 
cluded Hanna  Wrado  and  Jean  Felix, 
competent  artists,  in  the  needful  senti- 
mental roles;  Edmund  Hanna,  a rather 
deliberate  comedian,  as  the  funny  Woj- 
wode; Julius  Ascher  as  the  ingenious 
Postulka,  and  Rudolph  Senius  as  the 
innkeeper.  The  chorus  was  sufficiently 
strong  in  numbers  and  in  good  form, 
and  the  orchestra  was  held  w-ell  in 
hand  by  Willy  Wolf.  A solo  dancer 
from  Vienna,  Fraulein  Adele  Ren£e,  ap- 
peared in  the  ball  room  scene,  and  her 
dancing  was  liked.’’ 


After  each  one  had  eaten  for  four,  and  ail 
as  no  one  ever  ate,  the  three  friends  said 
parallelly: 

at  the  approach  of  cheese,  “yes,  for  I am 
fond  of  toasted  cracker." 

when  the  liqueurs  were  passed,  "1  never 
touch  alcohol;  but  now— if  it  will  give  you 
any  pleasure!” 

when  the  cigars  appeared,  "you  do  not  ob- 
ject to  smoke?" 

"My  father  smoked,"  said  the  hostess;  "my 
brother  smoked;  I have  played  and  grown  up 
on  the  knees  of  smokers;  my  husband  used  to 
smoke;  I have  an  uncle  who  smokes  a pipe 
and  I am  very  fond  of  him;  and  I love  the 
smell  of  tobacco  although  it  fouls  the  cur- 
tain"— and  all  this  in  one  breath. 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Mouser  sat  in 
their  now  flat.  The  flat  was  literally 
mew,  and  they  were  house-warmers. 
They  were  talking  more  or  less  amica- 
[bly  together.  Every  now  and  then 
there  was  the  sound  of  mighty  rush- 
ing and  roaring;  the  foundations  of  the 
house  were  disturbed,  and  the  pillars 
.were  shaken.  Mr.  Mouser  turned  pale 
and  held  fast  to  the  arms  of  his  Mor- 
ris chair.  His  faithful — too  faithful 
'spouse  tried  to  look  as  though  the  air 
^■were  heavy  with  peace. 

He  finally  said,  "Do  you  think  we 
ad  better  ask  the  Whistletoffs  to  dtn- 
/ ;r?  You  know  they  warned  us  against 
te  railroad  trains,  and  they  would 
> ; sure  to  say  something  unpleasant?” 
! snort  of  defiance  was  the  reply. 


Whlstletoffs  were  invited.  They 
ed.  There  was  suspicious  silence 
within  and  without  during  the  soup. 
Mr.  Mouser  noticed  that  Mrs.  Whistle- 
toff’s  right  ear  appeared  tense  and 
strained,  while  Mr.  Whistletoff  kept 
looking  toward  the  window  that  com- 
manded a fine  view  of  at  least  six 
practical  tracks.  A glass  of  wine 
started  conversation— a conversation  in 
Bostonese.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  the  Subway,  the  Symphony 
concerts,  and  Mrs.  Gardner.  And  as 
the  cookery  was  good,  they'  all  enjoyed 
themselves,  although  Mrs.  Mouser 
every  now  and  then  talked  loudly  as 
though  she  were  afraid  the  guests 
would  hear  a noise  outside. 


Grimes  on  the 
oack  of  the  neck.  Yesterday  he  ex- 
pounded the  forbearance  of  his  charac- 
ter  at  North  London,  and  he  will  have 
»n  opportunity  of  further  enlarging  on 
UazeUe.^  **  “ Sesslors--Pall  Mall 


1 a jury  decided  that  Mr.  Rundman 
|i should  pay  a sub-editor  of  a music 
‘ journal  £200  because  another  man  de- 
clared that  Runclman  had  written  a 
sentence  which  the  sub-editor  claimed 
applied  to  him.” 
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" 'Why  don’t  you  pick  up  a chair,  a 
;o  for  him,  instead  of  whimpering  like 
hat?*  cried  Mr.  Ward.” 

Afterward  in  court  Dr.  Sims  was  son- 
enced  to  pay  a tine  of  300  francs,  "and 
Jr.  Evans  shook  his  fist  in  Mrs.  Ward’s 


The  Whlstletoffs,  before  they  left, 
presented  genteel  verbal  affidavits  of 
pleasure.  Mrs.  Mouser  went  about  re- 
ducing the  prodigality  of  gas.  Mr. 
Mouser,  having  drawn  with  some  diffi- 
culty his  better  pair  of  varnished  boots, 
eat  smoking  a long  clay  pipe.  "How  do 
you  account  for  It?”  asked  his  wife;  "I 
didn’t  hear  a train  go  by,  and  Mrs. 
Whistletoff  was  green  with  disappoint- 
ment. She  had  no  excuse  for  saying 
‘I  warned  you,’  or  ‘I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  stand  it.’  How  do  you  account  for 
the  quiet?”  And  Mr.  Mouser,  smiling 
a superior  smile,  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  long  enough  to  say,  “Well  you 
see,  I went  down  the  back  way  about 
6 o’clock  and  greased  the  tracks.” 


I do  not  remember  the  day,  and  there 
was  no  month. 

1 had  walked  for  hours  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  I had  been  Jostled  by  elbows, 
brutally  Impatient.  Women  had  looked  at 
me  without  affection. 

At  the  day’s  end  I was  very  tired.  My 
heels  were  raw.  I was  empty  of  food.  It 
was  then  I came  to  the  street  of  Unfulfilled 
Intentions.  East  and  west  the  street  runs, 
eo  that  he  who  will  may  stand  midway, 
at  dawn,  and  see  the  sun  rise  and,  turn- 
ing himself  at  eventide  he  may  see  the 
sun  go  down  behind  the  rim  of  the  earth. 
The  red  was  piled  high  in  the  West,  as  I 
entered  the  street  of  Unfulfilled  Intentions— 
a red  confusion,  infinite  and  sad. 


They  say  that  Cldo  de  MSrode’s  moth- 
er washes  her  daughter’s  clothes.  Her 
prudence  Is  to  be  commended,  not  de- 
rided. There  should  always  be  one 
thrifty  person  In  a family,  for  there 
are  few  Kings  left,  and  they  are  noto-  i 
riously  fickle. 

Dr.  Felter  is  explaining  why  a child 
an  not  reason  sylloglstically.  It  always 
seemed  to  us  that  the  chief  reason  Is 
because  his  parents  never  let  him  get 
beyond  his  premise. 

This  question  of  free  alcohol  in  art 
s a serious  one.  We  believe  that  mu- 
sicians, as  It  Is  now,  have  more  alco- 
hol than.  Is  good  for  them. 


And  this  reminds  us  of  the  great 
success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
hestra,  led  by  Mr.  Paur,  in  New  York 
ast  week.  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  as 
ollows  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
2th:  “The  tonal  splendors  of  the  Bos- 
on orchestra  are  glorious.  The  instru- 
nental  color  is  always  so  rich,  so  solid, 
noble  that  It  seems  to  have  some- 
hing  more  than  merely  sensuous  beau- 
y.  But  that  is  because  it  is  used 
is  a means  not  an  end.  The  phras- 
ing of  the  orchestra  is  like  that  of  a 
great  singer,  and  every  nuance  is  full 
of  meaning.  But  it  Is  hardly  profita- 
ble to  go  into  details  about  the  matter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  is  a band 
f virtuosi,  singing  through  their  in- 
truments  in  perfect  unanimity  and 
1th  a high  and  inexhaustible  artistic 
nthusiasm.” 


Thus  begins  Mr.  Vance  Thompson’s 
prose-poem,  published  in  the  Criterion 
and  entitled  “The  Street  of  Unfulfilled 
Intentions.”  Perhaps  you  do  not  wish 
to  read  the  rest  of  it.  Y’ou  are  right, 
there  is  no  law  compelling  you  to  read 
it.  and  so  you  can  turn  with  a sigh 

I of  relief  to  a book  by  your  beloved  Hall 
Caine  or  equally  beloved  Sarah  Grand. 

; To  some  this  prosej-poem  is  a work  of 
cunning  art  and  of  infinite,  sad  sug- 
gestion. For  wretched  is  the  man  that 
has  entered  that  street  and  the  open 
door  of  the  house  from  which  is  heard 
the  humming  of  the  harp,  and  has 
given  “the  seie  of  the  night”  to  the 
tenth  man  whom  he  afterward  caught 
by  the  edge  of  the  coat  while  "yellow 
torches  bickered  In  the  wind;”  but  still 
more  wretched  is  he  that  has  never 
knewn  this  wretchedness. 


i“The  days  and  months  are  to  grow 
mger.”  Are  they  not  long  enough? 


Professor  Arlo  Bates,  steering  a steam 
carriage  and  controlling  it  with  im- 
perturbable intellectuality,  although 
steam  hisses  and  sputters  and  clouds 
enwrap  him,  is  a noble  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter. 


Adaptability  to  environment  and  the 
use  of  varieties  of  weapi  ns  are  two  of 
the  earliest  distinctions  by  which  man 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and 
rarely  have  these  characteristics  been 
more  notably  Combined  than  in  the  case 
t>f  Mr.  David  Michael,  alias  Stroud, 
Df  Gee  Street,  Goswell  Road.  His  land- 
lady had  turned  him  out.  and,  rumin- 
ating on  the  appropriate  instrument  of 
remonstrance,  he  perceived  that  the  do- 
mestic meat  chopper,  contrasted  with  a 
clasp  knife,  which  breathes  a spirit  of 
adventure,  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
appeal  to  her.  So  he  provided  himself 
with  these  implements,  let  himself  in 
with  his  latch  key,  of  which  his  land- 
lady had  unaccountably  omitted  to  de- 
prive him,  and  observed  to  her  genially, 
“l  have  come  to  kill  you  now.”  At  this 
point  she  ceased  to  give  him  her  undi- 
vided attention,  and  went  away  to  fetch 
a policeman.  This  might  have  discon- 
certed another  man.  but  Michael  at 
Dnee  grasped  the  situation.  He  saw 
that  both  the  landlady  and  the  police- 
man would  look  foolish  if  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  when  they  ar- 
rived; so,  with  a thoughtful  tact,  which 
really  amounts  to  genius,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  furniture.  By  the  time 
he  had  broken  20  pounds  worth,  the  po- 
liceman came,  and  Michael,  feeling  lie 
had  done  enough  for  fame,  modestly 
withdrew.  As  the  policeman  followed 
and  officiously  persisted  in  demanding 
in  interview,  he  availed  himseif  of  some 
loose  timber  from  a scaffolding,  and 


There  is  entertaining  reading  in  this 
last  number  of  the  Criterion.  The 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  staff  i 
have  instructed  their  lawyers  to  bring 
suit  for  libel  against  the  publishers 
of  the  New  York  Sun  neither  amuses  j 
nor  distresses  us,  but  the  fact  that  j 
Dr.  Nansen  cannot  digest  Welsh  rabbit,  | 
although  Ibsen  has  had  "a  tremendous  j 
influence  on  his  life,”  was  entered  im-  j 
mediately  in  a note  book.  We  enjoy,  I 
even  after  a second  reading,  Mr.  Ru- 
pert Hughes’s  review  of  concerts.  “One 
of  the  most  striking  things  about  this 
orchestra  (Damrosch’s)  supported  by 
Americans  and  existing  here,  is  that 
the  composers  represented  on  its  pro- 
grams are,  practically,  always  either 
dead  men  or  foreigners,  if  not '■‘both. 

* * * Mr.  Damrosch’s  chief  tribute  to 
America  was  the  recent  production  of 
his  own  study  in  Wagner,  based  on 
'The  Scarlet  Letter.’  But  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  is  not  rative  to  our  soil,  and  the 
Teutonism  of  the  cast  made  one  feel 
that  the  name  should  rather  have  been 
‘Die  Zgarled  Tledder.’  * * * He  and 
Mr.  Seidl  to  American  music  assume  that 
most  insulting  of  attitudes,  indifferen- 
ence  and  exclusion.  The  fault  is  not 
America's.  There  is  more  than  one  of 
our  composers  that  has  written  better 
music  than  Lalo  and  Novaczek  could 
ever  dream.  MacDowell,  Paine,  Kelley, 
Beck,  Foerster,  Chadwick,  et  al.,  have 
written  scores  that  would  honor  even 
your  august  desks,  Herren  Seidl  itnd 
Damrosch.” 

There’s  many  a true  word  spoken 
from  the  chest,  as  Mr.  Tommy  Tomp- 
kins remarked  on  a famous  occasion. 
But  in  Boston  the  native  composer  has 
a somewhat  better  show.  You  may 
say  his  claims  for  recognition  are 
shrieks— but  why  should  he  not  shriek? 

A man  of  talent  is  tempted  to  bury  his 
talent  if  it  is  not  recognized  in  the 
market-place  as  a thing  of  value.  And 
after  all,  music  to  be  known  and  judged 
must  be  heard. 


We  mentioned  this  proposed  libel  suit. 
We  do  not  believe  in  such  suits,  which 
are  often  an  ingenious  method  of  ad- 
vertisement. If  Jones  in  the  heat  of 
passionate  criticism  states  that  the 
ears  of  Smith,  the  eminent  playwright, 
are  longer  than  those  generally  worn 
this  fall,  why  should  Smith  feel  hurt 
and  set  the  clumsy  and  creaking  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  in  motion?  Let  him 
imitate  rather  the  philosophy  of  Caesar, 
l who  read  the  libel  of  Catullus,  laughed, 
and  invited  \he  poet  to  dine  with  him. 

What  a sensitive  community  there  is 
in  London!  A correspondent  writes: 
“You  know,  of  course,  that  in  this 
country  (England)  anything  is  held  to 
be  a libel  at  present.  Percy  Notcutt 
had  to  pay  Ella  Russel  £100  be- 
cause he  put  her  name  second  and  not 
first  on  a concert  announcement;  the 
Saturday  Review  had  to  pay  MacKen- 
zic  £400  because  it  said  that  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  was  bossed  by  men  who 
\had  not  the  morals  of  a company  pro- 
\ ’oter.  Society  had  to  pay  Lottie  Col- 
yis  because  it  said  there  was  a touch 
V vulgarity  in  her  performance;  and 


It  was  only,  last  month  that  Verdi 
celebrated  J^is  Tetghty-fourth  birthday, 
and  now  the  news  comes  that  his  wife 
is  dead,  Gluseppina  Strepponi,  who  was 
was  born  at  Lodi  in  1815.  His  first  wife 
was  Marguerite  Barezzi,  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  report,  singularly  beautiful, 
witty  and  attractive  in  every  way. 

Married  to  her  in  1835,  lie  had  by  her  J I heir  pockets 
two' children.  In  1840  children  and  wife 
died  within  three  months,  and  Verdi 
was  left  to  write  a comic  opera  in  pur- 
suance of  a contract,  is  It  any  wonder 
that  the  operetta,  produced  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  failed  dismally?  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  he  married  Miss 
Strepponi,  a famous  opera  singer  in 
"her  day.  She  made  her  ddbut  about 
1S35,  and  created  a part  in  “Nabuco” 
when  it  was  first  performed  in  1842. 

Pougin  says  her  voice  was  of  great 
range  and  magnificent  quality;  that  it 
was  controlled  with  rare  skill;  and  that 
as  an  actress  she  was  a great  tragedian. 

She  left  the  stage  about  1850.  Fdlis  de- 
clared that  Verdi’s  music— remember,  it 
was  the  music  of  his  earlier  period- 
ruined  her  voice  (Fetis  was  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  composer),  and  that 


Our  old  friend  Edmond  de  Goncoufl 
knew  Dr.  Evans.  The  latter  told  one* 
of  the  Frenchman’s  relatives  that  wo- 
men, in  the  emotion  of  visiting  him 
professionally,-  often  left  in  his  office 
the  most  Impossible  things— "that  some- 


times compromising  letters  fell  from 
We  do  not  see  how  ! 
anything  could  fall  from  a woman’s  1 
pocket— although  wo  are  not  experts 
in  these  matters — and  how  did  Dr. 
Evans  know  that  the  letters  were  com- 
promising unless  he  read  them,  an  ac- 
tion that  is  not  usually  included  in  the, 
pursuit  of  theoretical  or  practical  den- 
tistry. 

Of  Dr.  Evans’s  Intimacy  with  Na-  | 
poleon  III.  and  the  Empress,  how  he  | 
did  or  did  not  assist  the  latter  in  her 
flight,  a more  pathetic  flight  than  that 
of  Browning’s  Duchess,  of  his  real 
estate  speculations;  of  his  ability  as 
a promoter;  of  his  share  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Avenue  de  r Opera,  which 
Saia  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  essentially 
modern  architectural  construction; 
(“the  other  two  are  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
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To  Verdi6  she  w iTl  dueled  1 G“.VIttorio  Emmanuelc  at 


wise  and  far-seeing  counselor.  There 
were  no  children  by  this  second  mar- 
riage. 


MARY  WEBSTER 


Milan”)— of  all  this  you  may  read  in 
stories  of  Parisian  life,  and  in  such 
memoirs  as  were  written  by  the 
"Englishman  in  Paris.” 

And  you  will  also  hear  of  countless 
| and  unostentatious  deeds  of  charity 
j done  by  this  man  of  varied  and  indis- 
putable talents. 


Lectured  Yesterday  Afternoon  in 
Checkering  Hall  on  Music  in 
Shakspeare’s  Time. 

Miss  Mary  Phillips  Webster  gave  an 
interesting  lecture— the  first  of  three- 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall. 
She  spoke  of  church  music;  of  musical 
theory  in  1597,  and  of  madrigals. 

She  described  the  rise  of  church  music 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty,  and  she  spoke  of  Henry  VIII., 
who,  educated  for  the  church,  studied 
the  art  before  he  gave  his  mind  more 
intently  to  marriage  and  divorce.  She  -[ 
sketched  the  career  of  Thomas  Tallis, 
who,  as  a gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  served  four  monarchs,  at  the 
statutable  stipend  of  seven  pence  a day. 
She  read  his  quaint  epitaph,  and  gave 
by  means  of  the  piano  some  idea— 
necessarily  imperfect— of  the  character 
of  his  vocal  music  for  the  church.  She 
gave  an  interesting  version  of  Old 
Hundred  as  harmonized  by  Dowland, 
and  she  also  spoke  of  William  Birde 
and  Gibbons,  quoting  at  length  from 
the  former's  “Reasons  briefly  set  down 
by  the  author  to  persuade  every  one  to 
learn  to  sing” — thus,  for  instance, 
Reason  3,  “It  doth  strengthen  all  parts 
of  the  breast,  and  doth  open  the  pipes.” 
The  remarks  on  Thomas  Morley’s  book, 
which  for  many  years  was  the  theo- 
retical guide  for  English  students,  were 
of  value,  and  the  time  devoted  to  mad- 
rigals and  John  Wilbye  was  all  too 
short. 

Perhaps  Miss  Webster  exaggerated 
when  she  said  nothing  was  known 
about  the  life  of  William  Birde.  He  was 
probably  born  in  1544,  and  he  was  organ- 
ist of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1563.  In  1569 
he  became  a gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  where  again  he  knew  well  his 
teacher  Tallis.  He  was  an  accomplish- 
ed player  on  the  virginals,  a mathema- 
tician of  repute,  a good  man  and  citi- 
zen, one  who  suffered  for  conscience’ 
sake.  He  'was  married  and  had  child- 
ren. In  1601  he  substituted  for  Dr.  John 
Bull,  and  he  died  in  1623, 

Miss  Webster  will  lecture  Thursday 
afternoon  on  the  popular  music  and 
court  masques,  when  she  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Jenny  Corea,  soprano. 
On  Monday  afternoon,  the  22d,  she  will 
speak  of  the  instrumental  music  and 
play  pieces  by  Birde,  Munday,  Bull, 
Gibbons  and  others. 


There  were  other  dentists  in  Europe 
twenty  years  ago  who  jammed  nap- 
kins, india  rubber  contrivances  and  as- 
sorted instruments  into  royal  or  Im- 
perial mouths.  The  dentist  who  looked 
after  the  teeth  of  Italy’s  Queen  was 
born  in  Maine.  In  Rome  he  flourished 
like  a green  bay  tree.  The  chief  den- 
tist in  Berlin  was  also  from  Maine.  He 
bored  and  hammered  the  teeth  of  Bis- 
marck with  the  same  coolness  and 
strict  attention  to  business  that  he 
would  have  shown  if  the  patient  had  / 
been  some  ardent  prohibitionist  from  Y 


Lewiston.  He  delighted  in  gorgeous 
■raiment,  in  horses,  and  in  sport.  Paul 
Lindau  was  often  at  his  house,  and  Mrs. 
Lindau,  a woman  of  extravagant 
beauty,  was  a not  unwelcome  guest. 
There  was  an  American  dentist  in 
Dresden  who  each  year  went  to  Vienna 
to  tinker  imperial  teeth.  He  was  the 
dental  friend  of  Wagner,  and  the  boy 
Siegfried  used  to  visit  him.  The 
American  dentist  was  so  famous 
throughout  Europe  that  there  was  a j 
saying  “Americans  must  have  the  j 
worst  teeth  in  the  world;  for  their  ; 
dentists  are  the  best.”  But  of  all  these  ' 
useful  workmen  Dr.  Evans  was  easily 
the  most  conspicuous. 


“Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  points  a 
moral”  by  considering  the  late  elec- 
tion in  New  York.  Yes,  but  it  takes 
Mr.  Bradford  a column  and  a half  to 
make  a point. 


Vienna,  too,  has  its  trials  and  tribu- 
lations. Draught  beer  is  going  up  stead- 
ily, day  toy  day. 


Philip  Hale. 
7-^7 

I Rich  and  rare  were  the  teeth  she  wore! 

So  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  cele- 
brated American  dentist  in  Paris,  is 
dead.  He  was  never  weary  of  snatch- 
ing fortune  from  the  teeth  of  misfor- 
tune. 

Many  are  the  stories  about  him  that 
will  now  be  published,  and  there  are 
many  that  will  appropriately  go  only 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Zadel  Barnes  Gustafson 
in  that  queer  book  entitled  “Genevieve 
Ward.”  tells  with  apparent  delight  all 
t the  details  of  the  little  dispute  between 
Vr.  Sims  and  Dr.  Evans,  when  the 
1 ambulance  service  was  formed  early 
in  the  siege  of  Paris.  Dr.  Evans  ob- 
jected in  the  presence  of  several  to  Dr. 
Sims  as  a committeeman,  whereupon 
Dr.  Sims  struck  Dr.  Evans  “coolly 
across  the  mouth  with  open  palm.” 
Mrs.  Gustafson  says; 
i “Dr.  Evans  immediately  sat  down  in 
/the  nearest  chair,  and,  in  a crouching 
J attitude,  with  his,  hands  lifted,  do- 
: preeatingly  cried  out  several  dimes, 

” ’Oh.  don’t  hurt  me!  don’t  hurt  me!’ 


English  hiimor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ' 
i a fixed  quantity.  Even  in  the  Pall  Mall 
| Gazette,  owned  by  an  ex-American,  wo  ! 
j observe  with  sorrow  a jest  that  surely  i 
||  was  addressed  originally  to  the  Punch 
|i  office.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  once,  “when  j 
I very  junior,  engaged  in  a case  at  ses-  j 
I sions  which  lasted  long  after  the  court  i 
usually  adjourned  for  the  day.  At  5 ; 
P.  M.  Mr.  Darling  was  still  proceed- 
i ing  with  his  oration.  ‘Do  you  notice 
the  hands  of  the  clock  Mr.  Darling?’  | 
j said  the  Chairman  blandly.  ‘Thej  ; 

I seem  to  me,  sir,’  counsel  replied,  ’to 
I be  in  their  normal  position  at  this  time  | 
of  the  day.’  ” 

We  spoke  yesterday  of  libel  suits,  j 
The  mention  of  the  Pall  Mali  reminds 


us  of  the  delightful  letter  received  by  | 
the  editor  of  that  journal  early  this  , 
month; 

MYSELF  VS.  HUNT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  | 
Sir — I have  just  read  your  lying  and  i 
impudent  article  on  this  cas1  . Thunks  | 
to  an  exceptionally  stupid  jury  you 
were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a l 
verdict,  but  you  omit  to  add  that  the  . 
ilying  and  impudent  scoundrel  who  i 
vrote  the  libel  ha.d  no.  the  courage  | 
o go  into  the  box  to  support  it. 

Yours,  etc., 

WILLIAM  HOLLOWAY. 
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HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


Played  the  Piano  Last  Evening  in 
Steinert  Hall— A Program  of  j 
Conventional  Respectability. 

Sirs.  Helen  Hopekirk  played  these 

pieces  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening: 

Ktudos  tfyraphonlques Schumann  | 

Pacterale  . S.  ,r  lui ' i 1 

S kDO ■ t:.n  :i  | 

Sonata  C sharp  minor.  Op.  27.  No.  2 

Beethoven  I 

I»t#rm»iso.  Rhapsodic Brahms  I 

Romance.  Polonaise Itubinstein  | 

Llete-ellct  Ilenselt 

Scherao  B minor  ... Chopin 

Serenade  Olsen 

”11  raoto  pcrpetuo" Weber 

We  have  n right  to  expect  from  Mrs. 
Hopekirk  a better  program  than  that 
chosen  by  her  for  performance  last 
night.  She  Is  a woman  who  has 
traveled  and  played  in  more  than  one 
country.  She  is  a woman  who  has  not 
hesitated  before  this  to  play  here  com- 
paratively or  utterly  unknown  pieces; 
thus  In  the  recitals  given  by  her  early 
in  1992  the  names  of  Borodin,  Schiitt  and 
Schytte  appeared  on  her  programs, 
which  also,  by  the  way.  included  the 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann,  and 
Chopin.  Last  night  the  only  strange 
name  was  that  of  Ole  Olsen,  the  Nor- 
wegian. who  was  born  in  Hammerfest 
in  1851:  a Suite  for  strings  by  him  was 
played  lately  In  New  York.  Now  it  is 
the  duty,  as  it  should  be  the  pleasure, 
of  such'  an  experienced  pianist  to  ac- 
quaint her  audience  with  truly  modern 
works.  The  C sharp  minor  sonata  of 
Beethoven  could  well  be  spared,  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  played  in  such 
academic,  unromantic,  unfantastical, 
rigid,  cui-and-dried  fashion  as  It  was 
played  lust  night.  Nor  would  Steinert 
Hail  be  struck  by  a thunderbolt  if  no 
sonata  by  Beethoven  or  any  other  man 
appeared  on  the  program.  This  fetish 
worship  in  music  is  deplorable.  Ten 
composers  were  represented  last  night, 
and  all  save  one  are  dead. 

. * . 

AnJ  now  a word  about  Mrs.  Hope- 
kirk’s  playing.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  nearly  fourteen  years 
ago.  Durins  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  she  first  appeared  at  a Symphony 
concerts  she  has  studied  faithfully. 
The  results  of  her  study  are  seen  in  the 
development  of  her  technic,  rather  than 
In  any  higher  musical  growth.  Last 
evening  there  were  frequent  exhibitions 
of  smooth  mechanism.  There  were 
clear  and  even  runs;  there  was  the  easy  j 
triumph  over  mechanical  difficulties. 
But  Mrs.  Hopekirk's  phrasing  is  often  i 
incomplete  and  without  reason.  She  1 
docs  not  always  appreciate  the  value,  j 
the  beauty,  the  necessity  of  a long  ! 
phrase.  Her  punctuation  is  faulty  or  \ 
careless.  Thus  she  will  run  phrases  to- 
gether; she  will  almost  begin  the  second  | 
before  she  has  finished  the  first,  as  ' 
though  there  were  no  such  thing  in 
music  as  a period  or  full  stop. 

Nor  do  I find  her  often  admirable 
technical  performance  illuminated  by 
any  glow  of  imagination,  or  warmed 
by  any  touch  of  sensuousness,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  austere  nobility.  There  is 
no  relieving  burst  of  passion,  even 
though  it  he  crude  and  misdirected. 
This,  her  latest  appearance  in  Boston, 
strengthens  and  rivets  the  conviction 
enterralned  unwillingly  before;  that  she 
is  without  native  musical  temperament. 

And  therefore  while  I respect  her  In- 
dustry. her  sincerity,  her  modesty  and 
her  honesty  earned  teqhnieal  profi- 
i cieney,  I do  not  admire  her  as  an  inter- 
preter of  any  work  that  demands  the 
expression  of  serious  feeling,  rapt 
beauty,  or  burning  passion;  nor  do  I 
find  in  her  the  subtle,  persuasive  mag- 
netism that  In  other  pianists  of  less 
technical  acquirements  creates  at  once 
an  atmosphere  that  enwraps  the  hearer 
and  steals  away  cool,  critical  faculty 
of  judgment. 

Therefore  last  night  those  pieces  in 
which  the  least  emotion  was  inherent 
ga.’e  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  Etudes 
of  Schumann  that  are  full  of  the  dl- 
vinest  melody  were  the  lean  interesting, 
because  Mrs.  Hopekirk  Is  not  happiest 
In  cantablle;  In  the  more  intimate  etudes 
sh«-  did  not  by  skillful  coloring  sug- 
gest a mood  or  lead  the  hearer  to  s<dr- 
introspectlon;  and  in  the  stormier  pas- 
sages there  was  neither  irresistible 
swing  nor  fiery  sweep  ] have  already 
spoken  of  her  academic  and  conven- 
tional performance  of  the  sonata.  She 
followed,  alas,  in  the  footsteps  of  cele- 
brated pianists,  but  does  any  musician 
il ellevc  for  a moment  that  Beethoven 
ever  nro!*  the  first  movement  and  the 
finale  to  be  played  in  such  metronomic 
fa»mon,  or  with  the  conventional  piano 
scurrying  of  the  opening  arpeggios  in 
the  final*  and  the  sudden  crash  ’hat  Is 
without  beauty,  strength  or  meaning? 
Attain  take  the  Intermezzo  of  Brahms— 
cp.  117,  No.  1,  If  I am  not  mistaken. 
Here  we  have  the  reverie  of  a cradle 
song,  the  dream  of  tonal  beauty.  But 
In  Mrs.  Hopekirk-*  performance  there 
was  little  sustained  beauty,  and  there 
was  misapplied,  unmeaning  and  dls- 
turbir.g  accentuation  And  therefore 
In  the  polonafs".  and  Inferior  piece,  with 
padding  that  b*  at  times  cheap  and 
ureary.  1 found  Mrs.  Hopekirk  more 
pleasing  on  account  of  her  fluent  tech- 


Let  us  now  praise  tumour  IJretf,  78581  our 
fathers  that  begat  us. 

Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms, 
men  renowned  for  their  power,  giving  coun- 
sel by  their  understanding,  and  declaring 
prophecies;  leaders  of  tho  people  by  their 
counsels,  und  by  thetr  knowledge  of  learning 
meet  for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  In 
their  Instructions:  such  as  found  out  musical 
tunes,  and  recited  verses  In  writing;  rich 
men  furnished  with  abi^ty.  Jiving  peaceably 
In  their  habitations. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
the  officers,  male  and  female,  of  certain 
busy  slcietles  tn  New  Y'ork  to  the  fact 
'that  a marble  statue  of  Sophocles  has 
been  placed  on  the  summit  of  a column 
of  the  main  hall  In  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. This  playwright,  as  all  readers  of 
the  classics  know,  was  a man  of  sus- 
picious life.  Indeed,  Hieronymus  of 
Rhodes  tells  shocking  stories  about  him, 
and  the  fact  that  Sophocles  was  finally 
choked  by  a grapeseed  at  the  age  of  92, 
or  95— for  there  are  various  statements 
—should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
Ihe  playwright  was  not  a worthy  ex- 
ample for  young  men  either  In  his  life 
or  as  a statue  If  it  Is  really  necessary 
that  his  statue  should  stand  In  New 
York— which  is  a godless  town,  we  hear 
— let  it  be  a partner-in-shame  of  the 
'Bacchante.  

But  worse  is  to  come.  We  learn 
thift  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim  proposes 
ito  give  to  Columbia  University  a statue 
of  Euripides  to  be  placed  on  the  sum- 
'mlt  of  another  column.  Now,  accordr 
ing  to  Lucian,  this  playwright  was  a 
jparasite,  and,  according  to  graver 
’tyriters,  he  was  bibulous  and  a hypo- 
crite; for  they  say  he  hated  women 
only  In  his  plays,  “because  he  had  two 
•wives  together  (this  being  allowed  by 
la  decree  of  the  Athenians)  and  was 
heartily  tired  of  both.’’  They  tell  queer 
stories  about  his  performances  at  the 
‘Macedonian  Court  when  he  was  intoxi- 
cated with  wines,  and  the  alleged  cause 
of  his  death  is  unfit  for  publication 
even  in  a yellow  journal.  It  is  true 
that  he  once  wrote  an  epigram  on  a 
(disaster  that  happened  at  a peasant’s 
house,  where  a woman  with  her  two 
sons  and  a daughter  died  by  eating  of 
(mushrooms;  but  what  Is  this  when 
■weighed  in  the  balance? 


And  why  this  respect  paid  in  Colum- 
bia to  those  who  died  so  many  years 
ago?  Why  should  there  not  be  a trib- 
ute to  those  now  living  and  ruling  in 
New  Y’ork?  We  suggest  respectfully 
that  Mr.  McKim  and  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn,  who  proposes  to  give  a statue 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  should  counter- 
mand their  orders  and  instruct  the 
sculptors  to  prepare  the  statues  of 
Messrs.  Croker  and  Platt  in  brass. 
President  Low  is  too  magnanimous  a 
man  to  make  any  private  objection. 


a good  sized  and  applaus- 

Philip  Hale. 


There  has  been  much  foolish  talk  of 
late  inspired  by  the  dedication  of  the 
de  Maupassant  statue.  Some  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  preach  moral  ] 
lessons  in  Pecksniffian  vein;  others 
have  lamented  the  environment  of  de 
Maupassant  and  declared  that  if  he 
had  lived  in  New  England  he  would 
have  been  a greater  artist,  possibly  a 
■Miss  Wilkins  in  trousers  and  plug  hat. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  statue 
Is  a Parisian  woman  reclining  on  a 
couch  and  reading  a novel;  the  author 
occupies  a secondary  position.  This  led 
the  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  to  remark, 
“Remembering  de  Maupassant,  one  has 
the  impression  that  the  author  on  the 
column  would  be  happier  If  he  were 
to  get  down  and  take  a seat  on  the 
sofa  by  the  young  lady.” 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  of  London  has  de- 
cided that  a.  fried-fish  shop  is  not  neces- 
sarily a nuisance.  Mr.  Couper,  the  pas-  | 
try-cook  next  door  to  Mrs.  Furness, 
who  keeps  such  a shop.  Is  of  contrary 
opinion,  for  he  replied  to  the  defend- 
ant’s counsel  who  asked  him  what  he 
complained  of-  "A  stink,  pure,  unmltl-  . 
gated  stink— It  Is  a corrupt  smell.  If  [ 
It  is  fish  the  defendant  Is  frying,  the  j 
fish  must  date  back  to  Jonah’s  time. 
The  offal  would  blow  the  roof  off  your 
head.”  

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  pleasant  re- 
lations that  exist  between  soldiers  and 
civilians  In  Germany,  and  are  en- 
couraged by  the  Emperor  William  II. 
The  story  is  told  by  the  Frankfort 
Gazette.  A young  workman  going 
to  the  barracks  to  see  his  relations  met 
at  the  gate  Capt.  Ofeil,  and  saluting, 
said,  “Good  day,  Captain.”  The  officer 
appeared  to  be  astonished,  and  replied, 
“I  don’t  know  you.”  The  workman, 
however,  went  Into  the  court  yard  of 
the  barracks  to  watch  the  recruits  ex- 
ercising. Capt.  Ofeil  followed  him  to 
drive  him  away.  • The  officer,  drawing 
his  sword,  chased  the  workman  to  the 
gate  ol  the  barracks,  where  he  struck 
him  several  times,  wounding  the  work- 
man, so  that  he  is  now  In  a dangerous 
condition.  

We  observe  that  it  Is  now  fashionable 
for  rgers  and  pianists  to  begin  their 
(.concerts  at  8.15  instead  of  8 o'clock. 


I Why  not  l.20“6F8~25?  Eight  o’clock  seems 
[ to  us  the  more  reasonable  hour,  for  the 
| sooner  It’s  over  the  sooner  to  sleep. 

The  singer  or  pianist  may  say,  “But  If 
I I begin  at  8 o’clock,  there  will  be  late 
comers  who  will  disturb  the  audience 
and  me.”  Y’es,  and  If  you  should  not 
begin  before  9 o’clock  there  would  be 
late  comers  anxious  to  be  observed. 
Someone  has  suggested  that  8.15  is  “a 
more  high-toned”  hour.  If  this  is  so, 
and  If  8 o’clock  is  inherently  vulgar, 
we  withdraw  our  objection.  We  share 
the  aversion  of  Tony  Lumpkin’s  friend 
toward  anything  that  is  low. 


We  glean  joyfully  from  that  model 
newspaper,  the  Southern  Ulster,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  episode  In  the 
daily  life  of  Milton  (N.Y.):  ’’Since 

Fernandez  the  Cuban  Barytone  came 
back  from  the  war  he  has  been  afraid 
of  getting  wounded. 

Last  Saturday  night  he  was  observed 
coming  down  the  road  to  the  Maple 
Terraee  House  half  shot. 

Carrambislma!  ! ’’ 


We  also  note  this  “personal”  from 
the  same  invaluable  paper:  “The  Marl- 
boro hustler  of  that  town  Mr.  H.  Scott 
Corwin  and  wife  has  gone  on  a couple 
weeks  to  the  sea  shore  for  water  and 
salt  air.  we  no  doubt  belelve  that  his 
lungs  will  be  renovated  and  cleansed 
with  new  life  also  better  eating  quali- 
ties as  well  as  quantity.” 

Do  you  smile  at  such  personal  jour- 
nalism? The  item  is  of  probably  great- 
er Interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster 
County  than  any  announcement  here 
of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Higglesworth  is  to  the  general  public 
of  Boston. 

jvim  t ‘j . ^7 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Whittier,  Soprano, 
and  Mr.  John  C.  Manning,  Pianist, 
Gave  a Concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
Last  Evening. 

Miss  Whittier  sang  last  evening  in  j 
Steinert  Hall  songs  by  Gunkel,  Nevin,  j 
Corbett,  Manning,  Sullivan,  Hahn  and  ! 
Bemberg.  Her  selections  were  an  agree-  j 
able  relief  front  the  program  of  the  con-  I 
vcntional  “song  recital,”  although  all  j 
the  songs  were  not  of  high  worth.  Mr.  ji 
Hahn,  I take  it,  is  Reynaldo  Hahn,  who  | 
was  born  in  Venezuela  in  1874,  studied  j 
with  Massenet,  and  is  now  in  Paris,  j 
where  he  is  at  work  on  a “Polynesian  | 
Idyl”  in  three  acts.  The  songs  by  Mr. 
Nevin  are  not  of  his  best.  The  pretty 
tune  by  Mr.  Corbett— auspicious  name— 
struck  the  audience  on  the  heart,  and 
Mr.  Manning's  tune  also  gave  pleas- 
ure. 

Miss  Whittier  is  well-known  and  re- 
spected here  as  a singer,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  was  welcomed 
warmly  and  heartily  applauded.  Last 
night  she  sang  with  her  usual  un-  j 
clerstanding  of  the  text  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  composer’s  intentions— for 
she  is  a singer  of  more  than  ordinary 
musical  Intelligence.  I regret  to  say 
that  the  voice  did  not  always  second 
this  intelligence.  It  was  at  times  re- 
bellious, as  though  tired.  The  phrase 
was  not  always  sustained,  in  spite  of  ; 
brave  endeavor;  and  the  technic  was 
not  always  fluent. 

* * * 1 

Mr.  Mantling  played  Beethoven  s j 
G major  rondo,  Schubert’s  Impromptu  I, 
op.  142,  No.  3.  Schumann's  “Aufsoh-  j 
wung,”  an  Etude  by  Chopin  and  Chop-  j 
in's  Sonata  with  the  funeral  march, 
MacDowell’s  Improvisation,  Chamin- 
ade’s  Humoresque,  Liszt’s  D flat  major  i 
Elude  and  arrangement  of  Schubert’s  j 
Erlktng.  , ! 

At  first  he  was  evidently  disturbed 
by  late  comets;  but  such  disturbance 
did  not  excuse  the  grave  faults  in  his 
performance  of  the  Rondo  and  Im- 
promptu. Ilis  rhythm  was  unsteady — 
there  was,  for  instance,  a persistent  and 
singular  antieinatlon  of  the  third  beat 
in  the  Impromptu;  the  middle  notes  of 
runs  were  sometimes  slurred;  and  In 
the  Rondo  the  end  of  a phrase  was  al- 
ways treated  cavalierly.  Borrowing 
from  the  terminology  of  another  art, 
you  might  say  that  his  drawing  was 
crude,  that  there  was  no  background, 
that  his  picture  was  monochromatic. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Rondo  was  a 
stumbling  block,  and  for  once  the  Im- 
promptu was  without  poesy.  But  ill 
the  familiar  piece  by  Schumann  he 
showed  more  appreciation,  skill,  and 
temper amen: . To  say  that  he  has  no 
Hght  as  vet  to  play  the  sonata  by  Cho- 
pin in  public  would  be  perhaps  un- 
fair; for  there  were  passages  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  His 
performance  of  the  funeral  march  was 
affected  in  the  highest— say  rather  in 
the  slowest  degree.  Ills  grief  was  sub- 
dued, too  deep  for  utterance.  I admit 
that  there  are  pianists  who  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  indulge  in  the  fu- 
neral demonstration  that  Is  popularly 
supposed  to  distinguish  a wake;  but  Mr. 
Manning's  recoil  from  this  was  too  vio-  g 
lent  in  its  quietness.  And  the  temoo? 
No  hack  ever  went  so  slow  even  when 
It  was  hired  by  a timid,  elderly  woman 
bv  the  hour. 

Mr.  Manning  has  certain  gifts  as  a 
pianist,  but  1 wish  that  he  would  study 
for  a few  years  under  a stern  and 
competent  master  and  not  play  in  pub- 
lic. I wish  this  for  ills  own  advan- 
tage. What  he  needs  now  most  of  all 


Is  pedagogic  training.  The  p&fSTng 
gracefully  on  the  surface  of  the  keys, 
with  capricious  tempo,  and  to  the  ap- 
plause of  friends,  will  not  advance; 
him  one  step  toward  the  goal.  And  it 
would  be  a pity,  if  his  good  natural 
stuff  were  thus  frittered  away. 

Philip  Hale. 

Great  Alexander  had  a Horse.  A 

A famous  Beast  of  mighty  force  l 

Yecleap'd  Bucephalus: 

He  was  a stout  and  sturdy  Steed, 

Ar.d  of  an  exe'lent  Kace  and  Breed, 

But  that  concerns  us  not.  •' 

Figaro  (Paris)  has  been  discussing  \ 
“The  Fatners  of  America.”  George  | 
naturally,  figures  prominently,  but  it 
is  not  General  ' George  Washington, 
who  was  first,  etc.— it  is  the  late  George 
Pullman.  Figaro  asks,  “Did  Mr.  Pull- 
man do  well  or  111?'’  And  then,  after 
considering  the  matter  for  two  col- 
umns, it  leaves  the  question  unan- 
swered, thus  paying  a delicate  compli- 
ment to  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 
In  France,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Pullman 
would  not  have  been  allowed  by  law  or 
opinion  Yo  frame  his  will  as  he  did. 
This  consolation  is  given  the  sons:  \ 
“You,  at  least,  have  a better  start  than 
j our  father  had.”  Sons  may  learn  valu-  ‘ 
able  lessons  from  the  fate  of  the  young  i 
Pullmans.  A parent  should  never  be 
left  alone.  If  you  have  means,  employ 
a private  detective.  It’s  a wise  son 
that  knows  his  own  father,  and  wis- 
dom is  not  given  to  all.  And  yet  as 
we  write,  the  thought  of  $3000  coming  in  j 
each,  year  as  regularly  as  the  seasons 
and  tides,  and  without  any  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver,  is  not  wholly 
unpleasant.  Judge  Grant,  of  course, 
would  spurn  the  sum  and  throw  the 
checks  in  the  waste  basket,  but  we 
should  sign  the  receipts  with  a trem/ 
bling  hand,  and  tears  of  joy  wouf 
splash  the  signature.  c 

An  artist  said  to  us  yesterday,  "Thej* 
ask  me  why  I persist  in  painting  trees 
Why  don’t  you  paint  portraits  or  some" 
thing  that  tells  a story?  But  I preffei 
trees;  to  me  they  are  more  uniformlj 
beautiful  than  human  faces.  Tell  me 
when  you  walk  along  Tremont  Street 
or  any  street,  or  when  you  are  in 
theatre  or  church,  how  many  faces  do 
you  see  that  you  really  believe  were 
made  in  the  image  of  the  great  Creator? 
Perhaps  the  East  Wind  has  pinched  the 
features  and  roughened  the  skin,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  petty  cares  and 
worries  have  marred  and  defaced  them 
and  made  them  mean.  Look  about  you 
in  the  street  car.  See  the  suspicious- 
ness, anxiety,  grotesque  self-import- 
ance, stinginess,  timidity,  snobbishness 
stamped  on  many  of  your  nelgbhors. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a mind  reader 
to  know  their  mental  condition.  When  ; 
I mix  freely  with  mankind,  the  lines 
of  Whitman  keep  jogging  my  memory:* 
‘Those  are  really  men!  the  bosses  and 
tufts  of  the  great  round  globe)’  Ant3 
I know  of  no  surer  remedy  against  self- 
conceit  than  the  dally  reading  of  White 
man’s  poem  of  Faces. 

“No,  I am  not  uncharitable.  I recog^ 
nize  the  tragedy  of  the  old  laborer  ire 
the  corner,  with  his  rough  hands  and 
battered  face.  I see  the  curse  of  hered-Jj 
ity  and  feel  unutterable  pity.  And- 
again  I remember  Whitman; 

” ‘I  saw  the, face  of  the  most  smeared  and  ! 

slobbering  idiot  they  had  at  the  asylum,  j 
And  I knew  for  my  consolation  what  they 
know  not; 

I knew  of  the  agents  that  emptied  and  broke 
my  brother, 

The  same  wait  to  clear  the  rubbish  from  the 
• fallen  tenement; 

And  I shall  look  again  In  a score  or  two  ot 
ages, 

And  I shall  meet  the  real  landlord  perfect 
and  unharmed,  every  inch  as  good  as 
myself.’  , 

“But  for  the  present  I prefer  to  p<tnt 
trees.  They  are  unconscious.  They  do 
not  ask  to  be  taken  In  the  pose  of  a 
philanthropist  or  a statesman.  They 
do  not  chatter.  They  do  not  bedeck  or 
bedizen  themselves*  They  do  not  ask  ' 
other  trees,  or  the  clouds,  or  the  grass 
what  they  think  of  the  picture.  They  | 
are  not  anxious  about  exhibitions,  nor 
do  they  strain  ears  to  hear  what  is 
said  about  their  face  and  figure*  They 
are  always  natural  and  self-contained. 

Do  you  think  they  are  soul-less?  How 
do  you  know?  They  do  not  refuse  shade 
to  the  beggar  and  the  outcast.  They 
do  not  shudder  if’  tramps  lean  against 
their  trunks.  I except  poplars,  for 
something  frightened  them  long  ago 
and  they  hold  up  shrieking  hands 
toward  the  sky.  You  should  be  more 
respectful  toward  trees.  They  furnish 
coffins.” 


Philosopher  Dooley  explained  to  Mr. 
Hennessy  why  he  proposed  to  close 
his  account  with  the  bank,  not  know- 
ing that  a reporter  of\he  Chicago  Even- 
ing Post  stood  by:  “This  mornin’  Dor- 
sey th’  plumber  come  In  f’r  a little  bill 
I was  owin'  him.  ’How  much  Is  it?’ 
says  I.  ’Five  dollars,’  says  he.  I set 
down  an'  wrote  out  a check  th’  way 
Father,  Kelly  showed  me,  an’  tossed  It 
to  him.  ’What's  this?’  says  he.  ‘A 
check.’  savs  I.  ‘f’r  five  hunks  on  th’  I 


Bank, 


I keep  me 

capital.-  Look  here,’  says  he.  ‘X  didn’t 
fix  no  catchbastn  an'  no  beer  pump  f’r 
th'  Tinth  Naytlonal  Bank,'  he  says.  'I 
done  it  f'r  you,  an’  I want  ye’er  money.’ 
‘My  good  sir,1  says  I.  'that  check  is  as 
good  as  money,  an'  even  betther,’  X 
says.  'Behind  it,'  I says,  ‘is  not  only 
me  own  capital,  but  th'  intire  capitai, 
includin'  money  lint  on  Aliev  L stock 
Iv  th’  Tinth  Naytional  Bank.'  I says! 
I had  th'  facts  fr'm  th'  good  ma-an 
•More  thin  tharf,'  says  I,  'th'  whole 
govermlnt  iv  th'  United  States  is  be- 
hind-It,’  I says.  'Th'  ar-rmy  an'  navy 
i*n’  th'  park  polls  will  fight  f'r  that 
check,  I says.  ‘McKinley  was  elected 
to  make  that  check  good/  I says.  'I 
don't  care  a-a  cloth  f'r  wipin’  jints,’ 
he  says.  ‘I  voted  f’r  Bryan  an'  X want 
money,’  an'  bedad,  I had  to  give  it  to 
him." 


public;  wHJtSfT  is  none  tWT 
lesa  well  aware  that  Mr.  Ysaye  and 
Mr.  Pugno  are  not  curiosities,  but 
highly  and  justly  esteemed  virtuosi." 


ALBERTO  JONAS. 

By  1 hllip  Hale. 
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‘‘Books  of  travel"— a pile  of  those, 
"Selected  essays”— a trifle  dry, 

"Lives  of  eminent  men"  in  rows, 
"Recollections" — a fair  supply; 

"Verse”— well,  poets  are  getting  shy, 
Paying  the  publishers  knocks  them  out; 

Not  that  it  matters  much,  say  I: 

Most  of  their  books  we  could  do  without. 


You  wake  in  the  morning  after  a fe- 
verish sleep  in  which  you  have  heard 
the  voices  of  icemen,  milkmen,  and 
the  booming  of  electric  cars.  You  do 
not  feel  well— not  on  account  of  any  dis- 
sipation, for  you  smoked  only  two  or 
ihreetpipes  and  drank  only  two  bottles 
of  beer  before  you  went  to  bed.  For 
some  reason  or  other  your  mind  goes 
back  to  your  boyhood— how  you  then 
were  roused  from  deep  sleep  by  your 
father’s  voice;  you  rub  your  eyes;  is 
he  calling  you  now-?  How  absurd;  you 
know  he  will  never  call  you  again. 


You  feel  jaded  throughout  the  day. 
When  night  comes,  you  say  to  yourself, 
"I  will  dismiss, business  and  thought  of 
business;  I’ll  read  the  newspapers  or  a 
book  and  go  to  bed  early." 


The  newspapers  do  not  interest  you 
long.  You  yawn  over  the  account  of 
the  first  production  of  “John  Gabriel 
Borkman”  in  New  York.  You  do  not 
care  much  for  the  theatre;  it’s  hot,  and 
the  plays  bore  you,  and  you  are  begin- 
ning to  be  afraid  of  a crowd.  And  you 
remember  that  Nansen  said  lately,  “X 
am  temoted  to  think  that  Ibsen  has 
done  his  best  work.  He  is  an  old  man 
now.  His  imagination  seems  to  be  fail- 
ing. There  are  times  when  Ibsen  seems 
to  be  merely  mystifying  us.” 


The  fact  that  a long-distance  bicycle 
racer  wept  when  he  was  in  court 
charged  with  scorching  does  not  move 
you.  Men  in  certain  actions  are  in  a 
condition  that  is  almost  epileptic,  and 
bicycling,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  these 
actions.  He  was  nervous,  and  he  wept 
not  because  he  was  ashamed,  but  be- 
cause he  was  n'ervous.  If  he  had 
knocked  down  an  old  woman  or  a little 
child,  he  would  have  been  calm,  for  his 
attention  would  have  been  diverted. 


You  read  of  Bettina  Girard  and  the 
arrival  of  her  mother,  and  you  hope 
the  newspapers  will  give  the  poor  girl 
much-needed  rest.  She  is  in  her 
mother’s  arms.  Let  her  remain  there. 
She  played  her  game  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  She  is  through  with  it,  tired, 
disgusted.  May  she  find  peace! 


You  wonder  at  the  nafhes  on  the  front 
of  the  new  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  New  York:  “Names  which  hold 
a supreme  place  in  the  world’s  history 
<jf  art;  Phidias,  Giotto,  Raphael,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Titian,  Durer  and  Velas- 
quez.” You  remember  that  in  Paris, 
when  you  were  younger,  the  students 
laughed  at  Raphael  and  called  him  the 
Bougruereau  of  his  period.  Where  !s 
the  name  of  Rembrandt  or  Bottecelli? 
But  after  all,  what  odds! 


Miss  Florence  Jones  tried  to  kill  her- 
self because  "she  had  lost  faith  in 
everything.”  This  seems  illogical  to 
JOU,  for  you  know  many  that  have  no 
faith,  and  prosper  thereby  and  are  re- 
spected in  the  community. 


"Old  Theatre  Goer,”  noticing  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dixie  as  a magician,  recalls 
a quotation  that  appeared  on  the  plac- 
ard of  Robert  Heller,  original  in  adver- 
tisement as  well  as  in  performance; 
Shakespear  wrote  well, 

Dickens  wrote  Weller: 

Anderson  was  hell. 

L’  - But  the  greatest  is  Heller. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  thus  biffs 
the  indefatigable  and  passionate  press 

agent:  “The  chief  Information  that 

their  representative  had  .to  communi- 
cate was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pugno  had 
learned  to  play  poker  on  the  voyage 
and  had  won  $30  from  Mr.  Ysaye.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  supposed  to  please  the 


You  smile  feebly  and  throw  the  papers 
on  the  floor.  You  win  read  something 
better,  a novel,  a book  of  essays.  But 
what? 

But  fiction— there  is  the  stuff  that  goes; 

Novels  and  stories,  piled  on  high. 

What  becomes  of  them?  Goodness  knows— 
Critics  are  hard  to%atisfy. 

Many  are  smitten  hip  and  thigh 
(They  sell  the  better  for  that,  *no  doubt) 

Some  are  published  only  to  die— 

Those  are  the  books  we  could  do  without. 


This  Is  the  story  of  the  career  of 
Alberto  .Jonfts,  as  it  has  been  told  to 
me.  A review  of  his  performance  al 


ano  pieces  by  him  \v< 
A mazurka,  dedicated 
ter  of  Alfonso  XII  t\ 
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You  glance  at  a novel  by  Meredith, 
but  it  is  not  easy  reading.  You  wish 
you  had  never  read  the  stories  by 
Charles  Reade  or  Dumas  or  Melville, 
so  that  you  might  find  enjoyment.  You 
pick  up  a book  of  modern  essays,  and 
you  find  Montaigne  said  the  same 
things  much  more  entertainingly.  Then 
you  pick  up  a book  by  Elbert  Hubbard, 
and  you  read  "A  city  is  no  place  for 
children— nor  grown  people,  either, 
I often  think.  Birds  and  children  belong 
in  the  country.  Paved  streets,  stone 
sidewalks,  smoke-begrimed  houses, 
signs  reading  ‘keep  of  the  grass,’  pry- 
ing policemen,  and  zealous  ash-box  in- 
spectors are  insulting  things  to  greet 
the  gaze  of  the  little  immigrants  fresh 
from  God.  Small  wonder  is  it,  as  they 
grow  up,  that  they  take  to  drink  and 
drugs,  seeking  in  these  a respite  from 
the  rattle  of  wheels  and  the  never 
ending  cramp  of  unkind  condition.” 

You  are  tired  and  sleepy.  Your  mind 
goes  back  to  the  old  days,  when  you 
needed  no  overcoat  in  winter.  You 
wish  you  were  going  to  play  yard-sheep 
tomorrow  with  Lew  Hall  and  Eddie 
Banister  and  Mike  Blanchfleld.  You  I 
wonder  why  you  are  so  tired.  But  you 
are  growing  old.  The  year  is  dying, 
and  you  are  dying  with  it. 

abootTdsic. 
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Notes  Concerning  Some 
Concerts  of  the  Future. 


What  They  Thought  of  the 
Opera  “Diarmid  ” in  London. 


of  Marie  Van  Zandt. 


and  lie  therefore  entered  the  Brussels 
A Queer  Story  About  the  Fiasco  j Conservatory,  where  he  remained  five 

years,  studying  composition  with 
Gevaert  and  taking  many  prizes.  He 
then  pursued  his  studies  in  Germany. 

In  September,  1890,  he  took  part 
in  the  Rubinstein  Competition  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  made  such  an  im- 
pression that  Rubinstein  took  him  as 
a pupil. 

And  then  he  appeared  in  many 
countries  as  a virtuoso— England, 
HoUand,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Mexico.  At  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Berlin,  Nov.  6,  1891,  he 
played  Paderewski's  concerto  and 
pieces  by  Chopin. 

His  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try was  in  New  York,  late  in  1893, 
at  a Damroseh  popular  concert.  In 
January,  1894,  he  gave  a series  of 
recitals  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
Concert  Hall,  when  his  playing  of 
pieces  by  Beethoven,  Schumann. 

Liszt,  Grieg,  Saint-Saens. 


ALBERTO  JONAS. 

the  Symphony  concert  is  published  interest,  so  that  he  summoned  the 
in  the  Boston  Journal  of  this  date.  youth  before  him  and  gave  him  a 
He  was  born  in  Madrid  June  S,  watch  which  bears  on  a lid  the 
1868.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  crown  of  Spain  in  relief, 
before  he  had  studied  seriously,  ni-  Jonas  at  the  age  of  eighteen  vis- 
ited France.  Germany  and  England.!  seif  to  the  beaten  paths,  but  plav* 
He  felt  the  need  of  thorough  study.  | pieces  which  other  pianists,  for  some 


The  Cecilia  will  give  Max  Bruch’s 
"Odysseus”  with  some  cuts  Thursday 
evening,  Dec.  2.  Other  works  that  will 
be  given  during  the  season  are  Humper- 
dinck’s "Pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar”  (first 
time  in  Boston)  Goring  Thomas’s  "Swan 
and  Skylark”  (first  time  in  Boston), 

Sullivan’s  “Golden  Legend,”  Brahms’s 
"Song  of  Fate”  and  Schumann’s  “Pil- 
grimage of  the  Rose.” 

The  Cecilia  announces  that  the  piece 
by  Humperdinck  will  be  given  "for  the 
first  time  in  America.”  But  "The  Pil- 
grimage to  Kevlaar”  was  sung  in  Balti- 
more by  the  Oratorio  Society,  Mr.  Fritz 
Finke,  conductor,  May  3,  1889. 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  who  is 
closely  associated  with  music  in  Bos- 
ton, has  written  a new  dramatic  or- 
atorio or  cantata,  “St.  Christopher.” 

This  work  will  be  performed  this  sea- 
son by  the  Oratorio  Society  in  New 
York  under  Mr.  Damroseh,  and  at  the 
May  Festival  of  the  Hampden  County 
Musical  Association,  Springfield,  Mass.,  ji  Chopin 


under  Mr.  Chadwick.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  Cecilia  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  produce  this  work.  The  old  saw 
about  the  prophet  is  true  today. 

* * * 

The  program  of  the  third  Harvard 
University  chamber  concert  in  Sanders 
Theatre  Tuesday  evening  is  one  of 
unusual  interest.  Mr.  Baermann  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  play  Mozart's  quintet  for 
piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon 
in  E fiat  (K  452),  and  Hummel’s  septet 
for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  horn,  violo, 
’cello,  and  double  bass  in  D minor,  op. 
74.  Mr.  Baermann  will  play  Beethoven's 
sonata  appassionata  for  piano  op.  57. 

The  autograph  of  Mozart’s  quintet 
was  for  a long  time  owned  by  Thalberg, 
the  pianist.  The  piece  was  written  for 
the  concerts  of  Lent,  1784,  in  Vienna. 
Mozart  wrote  his  father  about  it,  April 
10,  178-1,  "I  regard  it  as  the  best  thing 
I have  ever  written.  I wish  you  could 
have  heard  it.  How  beautifully  it  was 
played!”  It  was  first  performed  March 
30.  Mozart  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
he  chose  it  for  performance  when  Pai- 
siello  stopped  in  Vienna  on.  his  return 
from  St.  Petersburg  al  a concert  given 


Moszkowski  was  heartily  and  unani 
raously  praised.  Thus  the  reviewer 
for  the  Evening  Post  said  “He  is  a 


reason  or  other,  always  neglect.” 
And  Mr.  Krehbiel,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  Jan.  11,  wrote:  "Mr. 

Jonas's  playing  of  these  things,  wild.* 
in  a certain  way  self-concentrated 
and  even  introspective,  was  unfail- 
ingiy  poetical;  and  in  several  of  the 
Chopin  pieces  and  in  the  Schumann 
fautasie  rose  to  a height  of  passion 
ate  intensity.  The  fantasie,  indeed, 
received  an  interpretation  of  great 
vigor  and  convincing  power.  Mi-. 
Jonas  commands  a tone  of  beautiful 
quality,  the  effect  of  which  he  knows 
how  to  heighten  by  tbe  dextrous  use 
of  the  pedals.  His  technique  is  neat 
and  fluent;  but  it  was  not  till  be  had 
almost  reached  the  end  of  his  pro- 
gram yesterday  that  he  disclosed, 
in  the  ‘Gnomenreigeu’  and  Moszkow  ■ . 
ski's  enormously  difficult  etude,  tin- 
full  measure  of  his  powers  in  this 
way.” 

Mr.  Jonas  was  appointed  two  years 
professor  of  the  piano  at.  Ann  Arbor 
University,  and  his  concerts  have 
been  given  lately  in  the  AVest.  He  is 
described  as  a man  of  many  acconi- 


pianist  to  whom  one  can  listen  with  pfishments  other  than  musical,  and 
pleasure,  for  this  reason,  among  0f  a modest  and  sympathetic  char- 
ethers.  that  he  does  not  confine  him-]  acter. 


June  10,  1784,  with  Miss  Babette.  The 
tonal  effects  are  of  surprising  beauty, 
and  the  detail  is  charmingly  elaborated. 
Without  the  composer’s  consent,  the 


"Down  he  goes  again!”  the  bargeman 
cried  in  Thackeray’s  ‘ Oodllngsby  , 
"down  he  goes  again:  I likes  wapping 
a lord!” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  ’Diar- 


piece  was  published  as  a quartet  for  | ,d„'  was  roduced  ln  London,  Oct.  23. 

nionn  nl a1  q and  ’colln  our!  thoro  * • . i.  i. 11 


piano,  violin,  viola,  and  ’cello,  and  there 
is  a poor  airangement  for  solo  violin, 
[oboe,  clarinet,  basset  horn,  ’cello,  viola, 
and  double-bass.  Beethoven’s  quintet 
j op.  16  was  written  in  rivalry  of  the 
work.  Mozart  began  a second  quintet 
for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  basset  horn, 
and  bassoon,  but  he  never  finished  It. 

Mr.  Baermann  played  in  the  Hummel 
septet,  a deservedly  illustrious  work  the 
season  of  ’86-'87,  and  again  April  15, 
1890.  Dec.  13,  1889,  he  played  in  the  Mo- 
zart Quintet,  which  was  again  given 
at  a Molf  chamber  music  concert,  Dec. 
15,  1891.  But  these  are  by  no  means  the 
only  performances  in.  this  town. 


the  critics  had  sport  with  tne  li- 
brettist, the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Mr. 
Runciman’s  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view was  a masterly  example  of^roast- 
ing;  but  let  us  now  consider  the  review 
published  in  the  Speaker:  _ . 

"The  opera  of  ‘Diarmid,  w ntten  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  composed  by  Mr. 
Hamish  McCunn.  seemed  to  make,  u 
the  first  representation,  a decidedly 
favourable  impression  on  the  brilliant 
audience  assembly  to  hear  it.  J n a , 
the  libretto  of  Urn  new  work  was  from 
the  pen  of  the  Queens  son-in-laW 
counted,  no  doubt,  tor  something.  L** 
Amants  de  Vdrone’  was  composed  m 
niir<  own  Mme  by  French  » 

and  'Don  Desideri  >’  by  a Polish  Prince.  | 


Ik 


But  to  find  a great  personage  who  has 
produced  a libretto  we  have  to  go  beck 

to  the  days  of  the  Regent  of  Orleans, 
who  wrote  an  opera-book  which  was 
set  to  music  by  Key.  the  musical  con- 
ductor of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Some 
, one  said  to  the  Regent  that  the  libretto 
was  admirable,  but  that  the  music  was 
j very  poor.  Yes,’  replied  the  Duke  of 
: Orleans;  ‘and  If  you  were  speaking  to 
Rev  you  would  say  that  the  music  was 
admirable  and  the  libretto  poor.  1 am 
afraid  we  have  both  made  a mess  of 
lit.'  Nothing  of  that  knld  can  be  said 
I of  the'  writer  and  the  composer  of 
I 'Diarmlu.*  They  have  produced  be- 
] tween  them  a moderately  interesting 
land  sometimes  striking  work;  and  if  it 
I possesses  the  enormous,  though  in  Kng- 
land  not  particularly  novel,  defect  of 
I being  a flagrant  imitation  of  Wagner, 
the  Marquis  and  Mr.  MeCunn  may 
I fairly  be  called  upon  to  share  the 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  opera  was 
1 received  with  demonstrations  of  satts- 
I faction  on  the  opening  night.  Whether, 

I however,  it  will  continue  to  delight  the 
| public  is  quite  another  question.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  name 
of  one  single  opera  composed  in  the 
j style  of  Wagner  which  has  ever  met 
' with  the  slightest  success;  which,  for 
| instance,  has  been  performed  half  a 
[ dozen  limes,  or  which  has  even  num- 
j bered  five,  or  indeed  four,  representa- 
j tions.  Prof.  Villiers  Stanford.  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  Cowen,  Mr.  Hamish 
MeCunn.  have  all  made  the  experiment, 
and  all  with  a like  result.  There  seemed 
to  be  a good  chance  of  Mr.  Hamish  Mc- 
I Cunn's  getting  his  new  opera  of  'Diar- 
mid'  performed  four  times  before  the 
| end  of  the  Carl  Rosa  season;  but  it  was 
I not  to  be.  Produced  for  the  first  time 
on  Saturday  last,  it  was  announced  for 
repetition  on  the  following  Tuesday,  , 
! Thursday,  and  Saturday.  On  reflection. 

| however,  the  management  came  to  the  j 
conclusion  that  two  more  performances  i 
i would  be  quite  enough;  and  it  may  be 
1 doubted  whether,  after  the  three  repre- 
sentations of  the  present  season.  ‘Diar- 
mid'  will  be  heard  again.  For  this  the 
composer  has  only  to  thank  his  over- 
indulgence  in  'leading  motives'  and  his 
second-hand  Wagnerism  generally— as 
if  there  were  nothing  to  Imitate,  or 
rather  to  emulate,  in  Wagnc  r without 
abject  worship  of  the  mere  dry  bones 
of  his  pretended  system.  'Those.' 
wrote  Wagner  himself,  ‘have  read  me 
without  understanding  me  who  think 
that  I have  ever  put  forward  theories 
for  the  guidance  of  other  composers.’ 
"After  a dozen  more  failures  (unre- 
lieved by  a single  success)  of  operas 
written  in  deliberate  imitation  of  Wag- 
ner, the  pretended  Wagnerian  princi- 
ples of  composition  will,  perhaps,  be 
given  up,  and  our  writers  of  operatic 
music  will  find  themselves  capable  of 
treating  a subject  in  accordance  with 
its  own  dramatic  requirements.  Mean- 
time, while  sacrificing  unduly  to  the 
god  of  his  adoration,  Mr.  Hamish  Me- 
Cunn has  ventured  in  many  places  to 
write  spontaneously— out  of  his  own 
head  and  out  of  his  own  heart;  and 
always  in  these  cases  with  the  happi- 
est results.  The  most  intensely  Wag- 
nerian of  all  Wagner's  works— 'Tristan 
und  Isolde' — owes  its  success  not  to 
leading  motives,  but  to  the  passionate 
melody  of  the  duet  and  of  Isolde's  death 
song. 

“In  the  two  most  popular,  by  far,  of 
all  Wagner’s  opereas — 'Lohengrin'  and 
'Tannh  iuser’ — 'leading  motives'  play 
but  a small  part,  especially  in  'Tann- 
hiiuser.’  the  earlier  of  the  two.  But. 
apart  from  considerations  of  ti.is  kind, 
the  'leading  motive'  system  demands 
an  amount  of  attention  and  of  prelim- 
inary study  on  the  part  of  the  opera - 
geer  which,  except  from  an  exceedingly 
small  number,  it  is  not  likelv  to  obtain. 
At  a first  hearing  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  those  not  already  familiar  with 
the  score  to  recognize  the  .'leading  mo- 
tives,' and.  not  at  once  to  recognize 
them  as  they  are  introduced  and  re- 
introduced is  to  miss  altogether  their 
dramatic  significance.  Opera  on  these 
lines  is  opera  only  for  the  Instructed 
few.  whereas  all  other  forms  of  the 
drama  (including  opera  without  ‘lead- 
ing motives’)  is.  in  part,  no  doubt  for 
the  few,  but  in  the  main  for  the  many, 
"It  Is  said  that  ‘Diarmid’  represents 
only  a first  excursion  into  the  literature 
and  traditions  of  the  prehistoric  Celts; 

and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  works  which  Lord  Lome  and  Mr. 
Hamish  MeCunn  are  now  meditating, 
that  Mr.  MeCunn  will  put  into  the  mu- 
sic of  his  next  legendary  opera  much 
more  of  himself  and  much  less  of  the 
great  master  who  seems  to  exercise 
on  our  Kngllsh  composers  less  an  in- 
spiring than  a crushing  influence.  Mean-  j 
while  Mr.  McCunn's  attention  may  be 
invited  to  the  fact  that  In  his  generally 
Wagnerian  opera  the  most  successful 
pieces  are  the  absolutely  anti- Wagne- 
rian one*  of  the  ballad  sung  by  Ella  | 
in  the  first  act,  the  duet  called  'The 
Rowan  and  the  Cherry’  In  the  last  act,  I 
and  the  whole  of  the  tuneful,  brilliant, 
i highly  rhythmical  and  thoroughly  ar- 
| ti  »tic  ballet  music.” 

Let  us  not  neglect'  wind  Instruments 
or  the  players  of  them,  the  winders  of 
;i  -m.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  early 
ti.p.  month  told  the  following  tale: 

I "The  trombone  is  an  instrument 
I which,  when  played  alone,  ought  to  be 
I payed  very  much  alone  indeed.  If  you 
I are  going  to  play  the  trombone  all 
I day,  and  far  into  the  night  aa  well, 
then  a sequestered  and  unpopulous  vicin- 
' ity  such  as  Salisbury  Plain  or  the  sum- 
mit of  Sklddaw,  seems  clearly  Indicated, 
r’ertalnly  the  trombone  Is  not  what 
may  be  called  a next-door  Instrument, 
anti  when  a lady  who  lived  next  door 
: io  It  went  to  the  cadi  about  it,  she  did 
not  proceed  without  strong  cause.  She 
I was  good  enough  to  say  that  she  dldn  t 
mind  It  go  much  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  that  when  the  balmles  were 
’ asleep,  it  was  a decided  Inconvenience. 
Moreover,  she  was  the  wife  of  a house- 
holder. whereas  the  trombonist  was  a 
i idger  only,  and  had  all  the  rest  of  the 


j metropolis  to  IronaDone  in.  TUt — fihdi 
regretted  that  he  could  only  suggest 
the  County  Court,  and  an  official  warn- 
ing; but.  incidentally,  a remedy  of  a 
sort  suggested  Itself.  The  lady  was 
asked  If  her  husband  had  complained 
to  the  soloist,  and  she  said  that  he  had, 
and  that  the  soloist  had  'only  laughed.’ 
i Still,  he  was  bound  to  stop  tromboning 
in  order  to  laugh,  and  thus  the  more 
the  lady’s  husband  complains  the  less 
the  lady  herself  may  have  to  complain 
of.” 

Philip  Hale. 


The  New  York  Times  said  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  New  York, 
Nov.  16:  “It  would  not  be  a difficult 
task  to  till  a column  with  praises  of  the 
playing  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  The 
four  members  of  the  organization  are 
singularly  well  constituted  for  the  work 
they  have  in  hand.  Each  is  a master  of  I 
his  instrument,  and  each  has  an  in- 
strument of  fine  tone  and  power.  The 
technical  excellences  of  their  playing 
embrace  all  that  is  good  in  the  per- 
formance of  string  quartets.  But  there' 
is  something  behind  mere  technic,  which 
alone  and  unaided  could  never  produce 
such  results  as  those  heard  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  All  of 
these  four  men  have  genuine  artistic 
natures.  They  have  the  deep,  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  all  that  is  noble 
In  musical  art  and  the  keen,  analytic 
Insight  into  it  which  make  the  musical 
life  worth  living  and  which  command 
for  them  the  homage  of  music  lovers. 
They  work  together  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  of  thought  and  purpose,  and 
the  result  is  that  through  their  instru- 
ments they  sing  a quartet  with  a vital- 
ity of  style  that  Is  too  frequently  ab- 
sent from  chamber  music  performance." 
The  other  papers  were  equally  loud  in 
praise. 

The  Sunday  Sun  says:  “Now  that 

Marie  Van  Zandt  has  gone  back  to 
Paris  and  made  her  peace  with  the  pub- 
lic there,  somebody  has  unearthed  a 
story  about  her  troubles  of  12  years  ago, 
showing  that  the  riots  which  forced  hel- 
lo leave  Paris  were  the  result  of  politi- 
cal maneuvnng,  and  not*  in  reality  a 
demonstration  against  the  singer.  Mile. 
Van  Zandt  appeared  at  the  Ophra 
Comique  one  night  in  the  spring  of  1885, 
and  her  condition  was  such  that  she 
was  not  able  to  proceed  with  her  part. 
It  was  said  that  she  was  intoxicated, 
although  Mile.  Van  Zandt  explained 
that  the  state  of  her  health  combined 
with  a dose  of  chloral  taken  for  tooth- 
ache was  responsible  for  her  condi- 
tion. When  she  tried  to  reappear  the 
students  of  the  Latin  Quarter  hissed 
her  off  the  stage.  Subsequent  attempts 
to  sing  renewed  the  riots,  and  she  final- 
ly disappeared  from  Paris.  It  was  only 
last  spring,  after  12  years’  success  in 
other  countries,  that  she  returned  to 
the  stage  in  Paris.  Her  reappearance 
took  pl^ce  at  the  Ophra  Comique,  and 
Paris  welcomed  her  back  cordially. 
Nobody  ever  quite  understood  why  a 
great  favorite,  such  as  Marie  Van 
Zandt  was  at  that  time,  should  have 
been  made  the  victim  of  the  display  of 
virtue  so  unusual  for  the  students,  and 
that  phase  of  the  incident  attracted 
attention  at  the  time.  Now  M.  Goron, 
who  was  a high  official  in  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police  at  the  time  of  the  riots, 
says  the  demonstration  against  the 
American  was  planned  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  other  matters  then 
of  intense  importance  to  the  political 
leaders  of  an  impetuous  nation  like 
the  French.  Just  after  Mile.  Van 
Zandt’s  unfortunate  experience  at  the 
Ophra  Comique  the  Government  re- 
ceived news  of  a disastrous  defeat  at 
Langson,  in  Tonquin.  This  news 
reached  the  opposition,  and  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Socialists,  Radicals  and 
students  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  ever 
ready  to  agitate  against  anything,  to 
make  a demonstration  against  M.  Jules 
Ferry.  The  crowd  were  to  meet  at  the  I 
Place  de  la  RSpublique,  and  walk  down 
j the  boulevards  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
shouting,  ‘Ferry,  assassin!’  .‘Ferry, 

! a la  Seine!'  ‘Conspuez  Ferry,’  and  oth- 
| er  sentiments,  which,  in  view  of  the  po- 
I litical  situation  in  Paris  at  that  mo- ) 
j ment,  were  extremely  disquieting  to 
; Jules  Ferry.  It  was  plain  that  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  to  prevent 
the  demonstration,  and  the  Prefect  of 
Police  was  appealed  to.  This  was  the 
Prefect's  chivalrous  suggestion:  ‘I  have 
a notion.  Mile.  Van  Zandt  Is  a vastly 
interesting  person  just  now.  They  are 
discussing  all  over  the  Quartier  Latin 
whether  she  drinks  brandy  or  chloral. 
Suppose  we  get  up  a monster  demon- 
stration against  her.  It  will  be  at  its 
height  when  the  anti-Tonkin  manifes- 
tants  are  marching  along  the  Boule- 
vards. They  are  sure  to  stop  to  cry, 
‘Viva’  or  ‘A  bas.  Van  Zandt!’  This 
plan  was  adopted.  Mile.  Van  Zandt 
was  to  make  her  reappearance  that 
night.  The  claques  from  all  the  sub- 
sidized theatres,  all  the  detectives  who 
could  be  spared  and  as  many  friends 
as  they  could  gather  went  to  the  Ophra 
Comique.  Those  that  could  went  in- 
side and  the  rest  gathered  around  thei 
building.  The  young  singer,  nervous  I 
but  not  anticipating  such  a brutal 
trick,  made  her  reappearance,  trembling 
but  hopeful.  The  manner  of  her  recep- 
tion is  historical.  She  was  driven  from 
the  stage.  Inside  the  crowd  hissed  and 
yelled.  Outside  it  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  interest  was  kept  up  by  the  de- 
tectives. Whenever  the  excitement 
showed  signs  of  flagging  the  detectives 
cried  out,  'Mile.  Van  Zandt  Is  coming 
out  now!’  or  some  man  coming  from 
the  stage  entrance  would  call  out,  ‘She 
is  going  out  now  by  the  front  door. 

, Let  us  run  around  and  bar  her  way.’ 
By  such  means  the.  crowd  was  kept  to- 
gether until  midnight  and  the  excite- 
ment kept  up.  Then  it  was  too  late  to 
march  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  trick 
was  a complete  success.  The  newspa- 
pers had  been  made  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  riot  by  printing  outbreaks  of 
virtuous  Indignation  against  the,  prlma 
donna.  To  persons  who  were  not  aware 
that  they  had  been  victimized  by  the 
Government  their  astonishing  moral  at- 
titude was  incomprehensible.  The  arti- 
cles almost  directly  incited  the  people 


to  riot.  "But  “ST.1  ferry  indTiis'Intlmat. 
friend,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  M.  Carnes 
casse,  who  devised  the  riot,  are  deal 
now.  and  there  is  nobody  to  deny  th< 
truth  of  the  story  just  told  of  the  Var 
Zandt  riots.  These  demonstrations 
were  so  unusual  that  Paris  accepts 
this  explanation  today  as  the  firsl 
truthful  account  of  the  occurrences. 
They  made  Mile.  Van  Zandt  a nervous 
wreck  for  two  years.  She  said  only  last 
spring  that  she  could  never  hear  today 
the  air  from  'll  Barblere  di  Sevlglia,' 
which  she  was  singing  that  night,  with- 
out it  making  her  ill.  Last  year,  when 
she  sang  again  in  Paris,  the  Government 
decorated  her  with  the  medal  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  French  Academy.  This  fact 
has  been  mentioned  as  having  some 
bearing  on  the  truth  of  the  revelations 
just  made  in  Paris.’’ 


MR,  ALBERIO  JONAS 


Plays  the  Concerto  for  Piano  by 
i the  Ingenious  Mr.  Paderewski  at 
the  Fifth  Symphony  Concert. 

The  program  of  the  fifth  Symphony] 
concert  last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor,  was  as  follows: 
Symphony  No.  46  in  D major  (K.  504).. Mozart 

Concerto  in  A minor.  Op.  17 Paderewski 

Suite  in  D Major,  Op.  39 Dvorak' 

Overture,  "Part  du  Diable" Auberl 

If  Mr.  Jonhs  had  not  appeared  hero; 
for  the  first  time  as  a pianist,  this  con- 
cert might  justly  be  dismissed  with  aj 
few  lines.  There  was  no  new  piece  pro-i 
duced.  Mr.  Paur  still  persists  in  calling! 
Auber’s  “Part  du  Diable”  "Carlo  Bro-I 
schi,”  although  in  Germany— if  he  must] 
have  a German  title — the  opera  is  much: 
better  known  as  "Des  Teufel’s  An- 
theil,”  but  Mr.  Paur  evidently  does  not 
believe  in  mentioning  the  devil  to  polite! 
ears. 

We  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Paur  allows! 
the  title  "Damnation  of  Faust”  to  ap- 
pear on  the  program  of  next  Saturday.; 
Why  does  he  not  soften  the  horrid) 
word?  “The  Darnation  of  Faust"  might! 
be  regarded  as  a tribute  to  New  Eng-1 
land  dialect. 

* * * 

The  Symphony  and  the  Suite  are  fa- 
miliar  here.  They  are  pleasant,  amia- 
ble pieces,  and  should  be  played  oc-| 
easionally;  for  there’s  no  use  in  going; 
in  for  thunder  and  guns  and  all  that 
twenty-four  erreerts  in  the  season. i 
There  are  charming  passages  in  the 
; Suite,  which  was  written  when  Dvorak 
was  irresnons’ble,  before  he  was  a pur- 
veyor of  oecas;oi.ai  pieces,  or  a head  of 
a conservatory  cr  a buyer  of  gold 
bricks  in  the  slirpe  of  true  Congo-Iro- 
quois  folk-songs.  The  spontaneity  and 
the  freedom  from  anxiety  make  this 
work  the  more  delightful.  No,  Madam;; 
this  suite  is  not  great  music;  you  are! 
right,  as  ever;  but  it  is  pleasant  to] 
hear,  and  it  was  written  honestly. 

. * * 

The  story  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Jonhs, 
is  told  today  in  the  magazine  supple- 
ment. Some  may  say  that  he  was  unfor-! 
tunate  in  his  selection  last  night,  be- 
cause Mr.  Paderewski  himself  has 
played  the  concerto  in  Music  Hall;  and 
some,  no  doubt,  will  go  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  “presumption,”  for  to  them 
Mr.  Paderewski  is  not  a mere  mortal, 
nor  is  he  subject  to  human  infirmities1 
such  as  perspiration  or  the  craving  for; 
food  or  drink.  I myself  should  have  pre-i 
ferred  to  hear  Mr.  Jonhs  in  some  otheri 
concerto,  because  I fail  to  recognize! 
any  great  inherent  merit  in  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski's concerto.  I admit  that  it  isl 
much  more  intelesting  and  much  better1 
made  than  his  Polish  Fantasia,  which| 
is  an  audacious  mixture  of  dullness  and' 
clap-trap.  But  such  is  the  authority,' 
such  is  the  hypnotic  force  of  the  Polish1 
pianist  that  when  he  plays  his  own 
pieces  you  are  fortunate  if  you  are 
not  persuaded  Into  thinking  at  the  time 
that  they  are  mirifick  machines. 

Mr.  Jonhs  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion. Perhaps  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  his  performance  was  its  ele- 
gance. His  extremely  well-developed; 
technic  did  not  take  you  by  the  throatj 
and  compel  you  to  cry  out,  "Remark-; 
able!”  Yet  it  was  constantly  In  evl-| 
dence  through  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
a peculiar  crispness  that  was  neither, 
hard  nor  brittle.  The  technic  made  no| 
boisterous  hid  for  attention;  nor  was  it 
unduly  modest.  It  was  frank,  brilliant,) 
individual,  and  above  all,  elegant.  And! 
in  this  concerto  it  is  so  easy  to  be, 
extravagant,  pyrotechnical,  greedy  of 
applause!  Mr.  Jonhs  played  with  the 
modesty  of  the  true  musician,  nor  was 
the  audience  unappreciative  of  his 
worth.  And  yet  I wish  Mr.  Jonhs  had1 
played  some  other  concerto. 

Philip  Hale. 


*elf  grow  old  in  bodyf  heart,  and  mind.  I 
cm  afraid,  and  I go  bark  lo  the  house. 

Enough— the  snow  bores  me.  If  it  were 
rot  falling,  I should  Insult  It. 

But  we  hear  Mr.  H.  M.  Bagsterine 
saying,  "Pooh!”  and  "Pish!”  and  like- 
wise “Pshaw!”  What  Mr.  Bagsterine 
wishes  to  read  every  morning  at  break-  j 
fast  is  some  useful  fact,  something  of 
benefit  to  Mrs.  Bagsterine  and  the  lit- 
tle Eagsterlnes,  something  that  he  may 
read  aloud  with  effect,  so  that  Eliza, 
the  table-girl,  will  think  he  is  an  un- 
commonly intelligent  man. 

We  can  oblige  Mr.  Bagsterine,  for  we 
have  a remarkably  fine  stock  of  as- 
sorted facts  for  winter  use.  Here  are 
some  for  a starter: 

Musk  in  the  tender  language  of  court- 
ship means,  “Just  tell  them  that  you 
saw  me.” 

The  number  of  bees  in  a gq^o,  com- 
fortable swarm  is  30,000. 


Mr.  Gabriel  Peignot,  a distinguished 
statistician,  declares  with  authority 
.that  out  of  872,564  marriages,  there  art 
1362  women  who  have  run  away  fron . 
their  husbands;  2361  husbands  who  havi 
run  away  from  their  wives;  4120  couples 
separated  voluntarily;  191,023  couples 
living  at  war  under  the  same  roof;  162,- 
320  couples  hating  each  other  cordially, 
but  politely  concealing  their  hatred; 
510,132  couples  living  with  marked  in- 
difference toward  each  other;  1102 
couples  reputed  happy  who  do  not  live 
up  to  the  reputation;  135  couples  happy 
in  comparison  with  other  couples  more 
unhappy;  and  9 couples  truly  h^ppy;,. 

Medicine  was  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

vAn  onion  is  a vegetable  remedy 
against  bores. 


The  Musical  Courier  says;  “Once  a 
clergyman  of  considerable  eminence  but 
sensational  proclivities  volunteered  to 
write  anonymously  for  the  Sun.  In 
his  first  article  he  made  the  amazing 
blunder  of  trying  to  adapt  himself  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  worldly  and 
reckless  tone  proper  to  a Sunday  news- 
paper. Mr.  Dana  chuckled  quietly,  and 
sent  the  manuscript  back,  after  indors- 
ing it,  in  blue  pencil,  ‘This  is  too 
uamned  wicked.’  ” 


It  is  a woman  that  says,  "If  horrtely, 
a woman  has  no  business  to  think  of 
a career  unless  exceptionally  endowed.” 
Now,  no  man  would  make  such  a , 
speech.  The  woman  forgets,  however 1 
that  no  one  of  her  sex  believes  tha  1 
she  is  really  homely.  % 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  remarked  to  an  ac 
quaintance  in  Paris:  “It  is  strange  how 
as  one  grows  older,  his  philosophy  o; 
life  becomes  so  simple  as  to  be  capable 
of  reduction  to  three  or  four  elemen- 
tary principles.  Now,  my  philosophy 
for  instance,  is  all  summed  up  in  three 
fundamental  anxioms.” 

"And  what  are  they?” 

"Well,”  said  Wilde,  musingly,,  “the 
first  of  them  is  this:  Never  go  to  see  a 
play  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.” 

"And  the  other  two?" 

"Oh,  the  other  two  don’t  really  mat- 
ter if  you  only  observe  the  first.” 


MR.  JOHNSON  CONCERNING  SNOW. 

Snow  again!  I was  bom  too  late.  Every- 
thing lias  been  said  sli  ce  snow  fell  and  per- 
sons thought. 

Your  eyes  blink  at  the  snow  as  well  as  at 
|»he  sun,  but  the  sun  turns  snow  Into  mud, 
and  snow  can  do  nothing  against  the  sun. 

I open  my  window,  and  it  seems  to  tne  < 
that  the  snow  covers  the  whole  earth.  This 
gives  one  a good  Idea  of  heaven,  from  which 
it  fell. 

The  whiteness  of  snow  has  been  extolled. 
■Is  It  then  so  white?  I should  like  to  see  It 
in  spring  when  there  are  apple  blossoms. 

And  what  are  the  birds  doing?  They  no 
longer  sing.  It's  always  the  same  story. 
When  you  would  enjoy  listening  to  them, 
•ee  if  you  can  find  them. 

Alone,  with  curved  back,  with  shaking 
knees  an  animal  hastens  along  the  street. 
It  Is  you,  or  I. 

I go  out  bare-headed;  I stand  a moment 
under  the  falling  enow;  and  as  my  hales 
whiten,  I feel  myself  grow  old;  1 feel  my- 


My  friend  Miss  Brown  belongs  to  an 
other  class  of  bore — the  conscious  bore 
She  Is  painfully  conscious  that  she  i: 
not  in  touch  with  her  hearer,  and  is  for 
ever  making  laborious,  clumsy  efforts 
to  switch  herself  on.  Whether  It  is  that 
there  is  some  fundamental  Incompati- 
bility between  Miss  Brown’s  mihd  and 
mine,  or  whether  it  is  merely  due  to 
clumsiness  on  the  part  of  Miss  Brown, 
,we  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  connect- 
ing our  two  minds.  We  shoot  remarks 
at  each  other,  hoping  they  may  hit  tht 
bull's  eye— merely  to  hear  them  echccon 
a far-away  brick  wall.  The  result  is 
that  after  half  an  hour  spent  in  the 
company  of  Miss  Brown,  I find  myself 
suffering  -rom  all  the  symptoms  of 
acute  boredom.  My  eyes  are  sunk  in 
my  very  head;  the  skin  of  nt*  face  is 
tight;  the  muscles  of  my  cheeks  are 
stiff,  and  on  the  top  of  my  head  is  a 
sensation  which  was  described  to  me 
I the  other  day,  by  one  who  frequently 
suffered  from  it.  as  “paleness  of  the 
brain.”  Candor  bids  me  confess  that  it 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that, 
while  sharing  the  incompatibility  of 
mind,  the  clumsiness  in  trying  to  es- 
tablish connection  may  be  mine,  rather 
than  Miss  Brown's;  that,  in  short,  I 
may  be  the  bore,  and  Miss  Brown  the 
chief  sufferer.  An*uneasy  feeling  that 
this  may  be  the  case  has  once  or  twice 
lately  come  over  me.  on  seeing  from  the 
fixed  expression,  the  muscular  rigidity, 
the  pallid  hue  of  Miss  Brown's  face  that 
she  is  suffering  from  the  same  symp- 
toms of  acute  boredom  that  are  at  the 
moment  torturing  me. Pall  Mall  Ga- 

zette. 

y\TV  * 

TUESDAY. 

Helmed  Tuesday,  with  a face  of  care 

Under  the  shadow  of  his  hair; 

A lion  skin  Ills  shoulders  bear. 

lie  slew  the  beast  and  wears  the  soars; 

I Not  scatheless  comes  he  from  his  wars 

Against  the  cold  opposing  stars. 

The  gentler  gods  all  mortal  be; 

Hast  of  his  kin  alone  goes  he 


And  do  you  ask  the  meaning  of  this 
poem?  We  really  do  not  know.  It  was 
written  by  an  Englishman.  Perhaps  If 
you  should  turn  up  your  trouser-ends 
before  reading  it  the  second  time  a 
great  light  would  break  upon  you. 


iffollows:  "T  wish  to  warn  your  readers 
against  a hair-dresser  who  solicits  cus- 
''tom.  She  is  a mulatto  girl  of  prepos- 
sessing appearance.  She  charges  $5  for 


One  of  the  most  delightful  features 
!j  of  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess’s  “Vivette”  is  the 
| map,  which  gives  you  a suggestion  of 
what  Boston  might  be.  were  the  streets 
arranged  differently  and  named  in  more 
poetic  spirit.  It  is  true  that  street  car 
conductors  are  doing  good  work  for 
mqre  euphonious  nomenclature.  Thus 
Bothnia  Street  is  called  by  them  alter- 
nately “Bothinla"  or  “Bothinla."  This 
lends  distinction  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  we  understand  that  rents 
are  rising  steadily  in  consequence. 

Anthropologists  will  r^nember  the  immense 
quantities  of  whisky  drunk  in  the  United 
Staters. 


several  treatments,  and  insists  on  be- 
ing paid  the  whole  sum  in  advance.  She 
calls  once  or  twice— and  then  disap- 
pears. She  has  treated  me  and  several 
of  my  friends  in  this  fashion.” 

KNEISEL  QUARTET  I 


Young  Griffo  is  playing  in  hard  luck. 
He  has  been  arrested  for  vagrancy,  and 
it  was  only  a few  days  ago  that  he 
was  hurt  by  a street-car  which  he  en- 
deavored to  best  prompted  thereto  by 
vaulting,  but  none  the  less  commend- 
able ambition.  Is  there  no  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Distressed  Pugilists  any- 
where? There  are  societies  for  almost 
everything  in  this  nobly  charitable 
land. 

Overheard  in  Winter  Street.  A col- 
ored brother  is  discoursing  to  his  com- 
panion, and  etiquette  is  the  subject  of 
his  story:  ‘‘Mr.  Johnson,  do  your  hands 
seem  as  big  to  you  as  they  do  to  me? 
If  I were  you  I’d  hold  them  behind  me 
when  I'm  talking  to  a lady.  That’s 
what  I do,  and  I’m  a great  favorite.” 


Mr.  Hilary  Bell  treated  the  produc- 
tion in  New  York  of  “John  Gabriel 
j Borkman"  seriously,  as  it  should  be 
treated.  “The  Criterion  Independent 
; Theatre  began  its  projected  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  a performance 
| which  was  of  literary,  dramatic  and  ar- 
j tlstlc  interest.  The  play  was  excellent, 
j the  acting  admirable,  the  purpose  com- 
mendable and  the  audience  sincere  as 
I well  as  discriminative  in  approval.  The 
object  of  the  Criterion  people  was 
achieved.  Folk  who  came  to  scoff  re- 
i mained  to  applaud.  It  was  a noble 
object,  not  a mercenary  one.  In 
! this  undertaking,  said  they,  the  Crl- 
I terion  does  not  wish,  and  certainly  does 
' not  expect,  to  make  money.  Everybody 
concerned  in  this  experiment  is  disin- 
j terested.  The  chief  and  constant  aim 
will  be  to  help  the  stage  by  providing 
object  lessons  which  we  hope  will  serve 
.o  raise  the  standards  of  dramatic  art 
in  this  country.  Surely  a worthy  am- 
bition.” 


We  regret  that  civilization  in  the 
West  is  still  in  a crude  or  rudimentary 
state.  Miss  Elmira  McCoy  of  Topeka,  a 
school  teacher,  sent  three  onion-eating 
pupils  home,  “and  announced  that 
thereafter  no  pupil  who  ate  onions 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
room,”  and  in  this  decree  she  was  sus 
tained  by  the  Principal.  These  nolders 
of  lamps  unto  the  feet  of  the  young  do 
not  know  that  the  onion  is  of  the  fourth 
order  of  heating  medicines;  that, 
chewed,  it  relieves  paralysis  of  the 
tongue:  that  the  Arabians  speak  favor- 
ably of  it  as  a rubefacient:  that  it  is  a 
powerful  alexlpharmical  medicine;  that 
it  is  an  excellent  cataplasm,  with  salt, 
rue  and  honey,  for  the  bites  of  mad 
dogs;  that  in  severe  cases  of  baldness 
it  occasions  a rapid  growth  of  hair.  And 
yet  they  are  allowed  to  guide  the  tender 
young!  

Hi  was  standing  by  the  open  window  with 
an  anaemic  thing  In  mauve. 

“The  end  of  life,”  she  said,  “is  finding 
pearls  in  other  people’s  oysters.” 

“That  is  a paradox,”  he  answered. 

“Truth  Is  a paradox,”  said  she.  He  looked 
Inquiringly. 

“You  are  an  Ibsenist,  I see.” 

“The  Serpent  was  an  Ibsenist,”  she  re- 
plied, with  her  collected  smile. 

“The  Sea  Serpent?”  he  queried,  and  the 


Gives  Its  Second  Concert— Per- 
formance of  Brahms’s  Clarinet 
Sonata  in  E Flat. 

The  program  of  the  second  concert 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  last  evening  in 
Association  Hall  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  In  C major,  No.  8 Mozart 

Sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano  In  13  fiat, 

op.  120,  No.  2 Brahms 

First  time. 

Quartet  In  G minor  Grieg 

It  was  early  in  1895— Jan.  27th— that 
Brahms  and  Muhlfeld  played  at  Lelpsic 
two  sonatas  in  manuscript  for  piano 
and  clarinet.  The  one  in  F minor  was 
played  here  at  a Kneisel  concert  Nov. 
23,  1895,  by  Messrs.  Pourtau  and  Foote. 
It  was  then  voted  a dull  thing,  with 
tiresome  gurgling  for  the  clarinet.  The 
one  played  last  night  left  a more  pleas- 
ant impression,  although  I doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  second  best  works  of  Brahms. 

The  first  movement  is  by  all  odds  the 
freshest,  most  spontaneous  in  melody, 
and  most  musically  developed.  The 
chief  theme  is  delightful  in  its  frank- 
ness, and  the  whole  movement  is  genial. 
From  here  on  there  is  a steady  de- 
crease in  the  interest.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  second  movement  does  not 
save  the  rest  of  it  from  the  reproach  of 
manufactured  passion;  the  variations 
that  follow  are  dry,  and  the  perfunc- 
tory finale  is  lamentably  weak  in  the 
invention.  Nor  was  this  unfavorable 
impression  due  in  any  measure  to  the 
performance,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
was  excellent.  Hansiick  once  described 
the  clarinetist  Muhlfeld  as  a “Blasen- 
gel.”  The  term  might  with  even  more 
justice  be  applied  to  Mr.  Pourtau,  whose 
exquisite  and  haunting  tone  is  equaled 
by  the  nobleness  of  his  phrasing  and 
the  keenness  of  his  musical  intelligence. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program 
are  familiar,  and  they  require  no  ex- 
tended comment.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  admirable  musicians  gave 
rare  delight  by  the  strength  and  beauty 
displayed  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
classic  serenity  of  Mozart,  and  the 
wild  exotic  romanticism  of  Grieg.  The 
dangerous  simplicity  of  the  former  and 
the  peculiarly  trying  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  latter  were  as  alike  to 
them  is  are  praise  and  blame  to 
Brahtna;  but  there  was  this  difference; 
the  Oriental  deity  is  sublimely  indif- 
ferent; the  musicians  are  alive 
with  poetic  feeling  and  the  finest  1 
sympathy.  Such  concerts  are  a ' 
great  pleasure;  indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  concerts 
of  this  Quartet  are  the  concerts  of  the 
season.  The  third  of  the  series  will 
be  given  Dec.  6. 


Philip  Hale. 
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muscles  of  his  neck  relaxed  a little.  Then, 
hastily  brushing  the  dewdrop  from  his 
brow,  “This  atmosphere  is  too  rarefied  for 
me."  he  murmured.  Again  that  far-away 
look  in  his  eye.  He  seemed  to  yearn  for  a 
thing  forgotten. 

It  was  just  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago  that  Mary  Granville, 
Mrs.  Delany,  was  much  pleased  with 
Miss  Sutton,  an  “agreeable,  solid  and 
sensible  girl.”  “She  is  a different  turn 
from  any  girl  I have  ever  met  with, 
and  continues  her  love  to  reading.  She 
goes  to  bed  at  her  usual  hour,  nine 
o'clock,  and  sups  between  seven  and 
eight  upon  spoon  meat  or  roots,  and  I 
hope  that  regularity  will  make  her 
healthy.”  It  was  Mrs.  Delany,  by  the 
way,  that  recommended  this  sure  cure 
for  ague:  “A  spider  put  into  a goose- 
quill,  well-sealed  and  secured,  and  hung 
about  the  neck  as  low  as  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.” 

M.  B.  S.  writes  to  the  Journal  as 


Sings  in  Boston  After  an  Absence 
of  Over  Thirteen  Years — She  Is 
Still  a Remarkable  Singer. 

Marcella  Sembrich  sang  last  night  in 
concert  In  Music  Hall.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Wm,  Lavin,  Mr.  de 
Gogorza.  and  an  orchestra  of  Sym- 
phony men  led  by  Mr.  Bevlgnani.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Rienzi" Wagner 

Prologue  from  “Pagllaccl” Leoncavallo 

,,  , ..  _ Mr.  de  Gogorza. 

Melodia  Canone  (strings  only) Serrao 

„ ...  (First  time  in  Boston.) 

SevlIIana,  Massenet 

Grand  Aria,  “II  Seraglio’* Mozart 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

Romanza,  “Cielo  e mar”  (Gioconda) 

Ponchielli 

, Mr.  Lavin. 

■Ratcliff’s  Dream” Mascagni 

Recitative  and  Aria,  “Norma” Bellini 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

Overture,  “Mignon’’ Thomas 

“Serenade  de  Don  Juan” Tschaikowsky 

Mr.  de  Gogorza. 

Lieder. 

a.  “Nussbaum’’  Schumann 

b.  “Forelle”  Schubert 

c.  “Ich  liebe  dich” Foerster 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

Romanza,  “Ah,  non  credea"  tMIgnonb. 

Thomas 

Mr.  Lavin. 

March,  “La  Reine  de  Saba” Gounod 

I heard  Mrs.  Sembrich  for  the  first 
time  last  night.  I therefore  am  unable 
to  point  any  moral  by  indulging  in 
comparisons  between  the  singer  who 
first  appeared  here  as  Lucia,  Dec.  27, 
1883,  and  the  singer  of  last  night. 

I am  unable  to  talk  knowingly  about 
what  she  did  in  ’S3  and  ’84,  and  what 
she  did  not  do.  I only  know  what  she 
did  last  night. 

I have  not  heard  for  many  years  a 
cct-cert  singer  that  gave  me  as  much 
musical  pleasure.  Her  first  aria,  “Mar- 
tern  aller  Arten,”  sung  by  Constance 
in  Mozart's  charming  opera,  left  me 


cool  and  indlfferehT^  TTeU  like  Asking 
her  “Is  this  all?”  There  was  the  In- 
telligence of  the  born  and  trained  musi- 
cian, there  was  the  ability  to  follow  or 
disregard  tradition— say  rather  to  dis- 
criminate in  tradition— there  were  ad- 
mirable moments,  but  her  performance 
afterward  showed  cloarlv  that  in  this 
aria  she  had  not  warmed  to  the  work. 
In  the  “Casta  diva’’  she  displayed 
supreme  mastery  of  phrasing,  and  of 
all  this  is  Implied  in  that  one  word: 

: Management  of  breath,  beautiful 
legato,  punctuation,  the  ineffable  grace 
of  beginning  and  ending  her  sentences 
and  the  cunning  balancing  of  the  same. 
It  would  be  easy  to  unite  at  length 
concerning  her  mastery  of  technic 
which  was  shown  even  more  in  phrases 
of  apparent  simplicity  than  In  dazzling 
colorature.  There  are  voices  of  more 
sensuous  charm.  1 readily  understand 
how  any  one  leaving  the  hall  after  the 
first  aria  could  have  gone  home  dis- 
appointed, knowing  her  European  repu- 
tation of  the  last  ten  years.  But  the 
quality  of  the  V.»Ice  grows  upon  you; 
and  more  and  more  vou  recognize  the 
purity  and  nobility  of  her  art. 

She  is  a woman  of  uncommon  musical 
intelligence,  and  this  is  revealed,  not 
ostentatiously  but  quietly  in  a dozen 
ways,  in  which  singers  of  great  fame 
often  show  their  limitations.  Women 
have  visited  us,  women  with  golden 
voices  and  impeccable  colorature;  they 
have  come  to  grief  in  a simple  phrase, 
cither  by  showing  imperfect  or  labored 
legato,  or  by  exhibiting  a surprising  and 
appalling  lack  of  musical  understand- 
ing. Here  is  a woman  who  sings  in 
marvelous  fashion  the  famous  melody 
of  Bellini— one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tunes  that  ever  was  written— who 
dazzles  by  the  brilliance  of  bravura, 
who  shows  a command  of  the  grand 
style,  who  sings  intimate  songs  by 
Schumann  and  Schubert  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  appreciation  of  great  art, 
who  feels  the  rhythm,  the  gayety,  the 
bravado  of  a waltz  by  Arditi,  and  then 
dismisses  an  audience  with  an  old 
French  song  of  tender,  pathetic  grace. 
Of  how  many  women  now  upon  the 
stage  could  this  be  said  truthfully  and 
without  exaggeration?  Then  let  it  be 
added  that  during  the  evening  there 
was  never  the  suggestion  of  the  spoiled 
prima  donna. 

She  nothing  common  did,  or  mean. 

Upon  that  memorah’e  scene. 

But  Mrs.  Sembrich  is  to  sing  here 
again  Saturday  afternoon,  and  further 
discussion  may  well  wait.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  be  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Lavin, 
and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  was  heard  to  a 
little  better  advantage  In  the  “Pagliaj- 
ci“  prologue  than  in  the  Tschaikowsky 
serenade  which  he  sang  to  an  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  orchestral  per- 
formance does  not  call  for  comment, 
unless  it  is  worth  while  to  sneak  of 
a few  unpardonable  instances  of  sloven- 
liness and  untuncfulness.  The  piano 
accompaniments  were  played  delight- 
fully by  Prof.  Stengel,  the  husband  of 
the  singer.  There  was  a good-sized  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  I understand 
that  the  matinee  will  be  better  attend- 
ed. Surely  no  singer,  surely  no  person 
who  really  enjoys  music  should  fail  to 
hear  such  an  ornament  to  her  art. 

Mrs.  Sembrich  will  sing  Saturday  af- 
ternoon an  aria  from  “Ernani,”  a ivaltz 
written  for  her  by  Strauss,  and  a group 
of  songs.  Mr.  Lavin,  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
and  Miss  Florence  Terrell,  a pianist, 
will  assist. 

Philip  Hale. 

He  had  stood  long  burled  in  pensive  gloom, 
sometimes  on  one  leg,  sometimes  on  the  oth- 
er. His  hair  hung  dank.  The  room  was  de- 
jserted.  The  distant  howl  and  clatter  told  him 
that  the  guests  were  at  supper.  He  gazed 
moodily  round  the  ghastly  emptiness  of  the 
apartment.  Then  moved  by  some  Impulse, 
he  bent  his  steps  to  a corner  where  a recess 
| had  been  fitted  for  the  jaded  coylngs  of  those 
that  could  dance  no  jnore.  'Within  this  cav- 
ern all  was  dark.  But  as  he  peered  Into  the 
shade  of  it  he  became  aware  of  two  green 
phosphorescent  eyes  bent  upon  him  from 
within.  He  bowed  his  head  resignedly,  and 
knew  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  a 
spell  in  those  lurid  eyes  he  must  obey.  He 
sank  upon  the  seat  beside  her  and  gazed  upon 
| her  features.  As  he  got  used  to  the  light  he 

became  aware  that  her  face  was  freckles 
with  an  undercurrent  of  livid  pink. 

• * • • • 

“You  are  a Basil  iskl”  he  murmured,  fin- 
gering her  throbbing  auburn  hair. 


That’s  the  way  we  like  our  novels, 
hot  with  a little  sugar.  We  are  tired  of 
lovers  that  travel  by  canalboat,  read- 
ing at  their  leisure  treatises  on  meta- 
physics, and  Indulging  themselves  in 
examination  of  self,  submitting  emo- 
tions and  passions  to  test-tube  and  lit- 
mus paper.  We  are  weary  of  villains 
who  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  heroes.  We  crave  such  villains  as 
the  desperate  fellow  in  “The  Span  of 
Life,”  who  with  the  aid  of  a mor- 
phine-syringe poisons  grapes  for  the 
destruction  of  little  children  and  never 
shoots  down  his  victims  without  a 
blood-curdling  “Ha!  Ha!  Ha!” 

Do  you  remember  the  appearance  of 
“King  Solomon’s  Mines”  and  “She"? 
Life  was  worth  living  when  such  novels 
were  announced.  “They  were  trash.” 
Yes,  but  you  read  them  through  at  a 
sitting. 

It  was  a waltz.  Reginald  and  the  Basilisk 
danced  as  wildly  as  the  wildest  there.  Sud- 
denly they  paused  beneath  the  chandelier. 
Seizing  her  by  the  chin  he  gazed  Into  her 
eyes,  giddy  and  uncertain.  The  freckles 
Beemed  to  chase  one  another  over  her  cheek. 
She  dragged  him  down  and  pressed  a dozen 
warm  kisses  on  his  Ups-  “You  are  mine! 
mlnel"  she  almost  shrieked.  Gargoyle  faces 
laughed  leering  out  of  the  circumambient 


uncertainty:  they  were  In  the  throng'of  jeo.-j 
merrymakers,  but  alone,  oh,  «o  alone  1 

A novelist  In  Boston— do  not  laugh, 
there  ara  novelists  in  Boston,  yes,  and 
j actually  living  here— said  to  us’  the 
j other  day,  "If  I could  only  find  a plot!” 
Here  is  a plot  for  him  free  of  charge, 
and  the  story  Is  a true  one. 

In  1739  a lady— a real  lady— came  Into 
Birmingham,  England,  with  a handsome 
equipage,  and  desired  the  landlord  of 
the  Inn  to  get  her  a husband,  being 
determined  to  marry  somebody  or  other 
before  she  left  the  town.  The  man 
bowed,  and  supposed  her  ladyship  to 
be  in  a facetious  humor,  but  being  made 
sensible  how  much  she  was  in  earnest, 
he  went  out  in  search  of  a man  that 
would  marry  a fine  lady  without  ask- 
ing questions.  After  many  repulses 
from  poor  fellows  who  wero  not  des- 
perate enough  for  such  a venture,  he 
met  with  an  excise  man,  who  said  he 
“could  not  be  in  a worse  condition  than 
he  was,”  and  accordingly  went  with  the 
innkeeper  and  made  a tender  of  him 
self,  which  was  all  he  had  to  bestow 
on  the  lady,  who  Immediately  went  with 
him  to  one  who  gave  them  a license 
and  made  them  man  and  wife,  on  which 
the  bride  gave  her  spouse  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  without  more  delay  left  the 
town  and  the  bridegroom  to  find  out 
who  she  was  or  unriddle  this  strange 
adventure.  Soon  after  she  was  gone, 
two  gentlemen  came  Into  the  town  In 
full  pursuit  of  her;  they  had  traced  her 
so  far  upon  the  road,  and  finding  the 
inn  where  she  had  put  up,  they  exam- 
ined Into  all  the  particulars  of  her  con- 
duct, and  on  hearing  she  was  married 
gave  over  their  pursuit  and  turned 
back. 

Truly  a noble  dame,  one  worthy  of  a 
full  length  portrait  in  the  gallery  con- 
structed by  Thomas  Hardy. 

Dance  upon  dance  they  had  danced  to- 
gether. At  times  they  sat  silent,  his  hand  In 
hers.  The  intoxication  of  the  Basilisk  had 
entered  into  his  blood.  He  thought  with  a 
passionate  regret  of  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 
A moment  came  when  her  head  was  turned 
aside  to  fling  a word  to  a bleak-eyed  chaperon. 
He  strung  his  trembling  limbs  for  one  last 
effort  and  tottered  feebly  to  the  door.  He 
yearned  for  liberty:  but  the  spell  was  on  him 
as  in  a dream.  While  he  clung  trembling  to 
the  doorpost  a voice  thrilled  across  the  pol- 
ished floor,  "I  see  you!”— and  he  knew  that 
his  opportunity  was  gone. 

Why  did  this  noble  dame  offer  herself 
to  the  first  comer?  And  why  were  the 
respectable  males  of  the  town  so  back- 
ward? There  was  no  hint  of  scandal. 
Who  were  the  pursuers?  Did  she  wish 
by  one  sudden  marriage  to  escape  one 
deliberately  contrived  and  repugnant? 
Was  the  exciseman  a pretty  fellow  in 
spite  of  his  abject  condition?  Did  she 
ever  see  him  again?  Did  she  never  re- 
gret that  she  had  not  braved  the  world 
and  lived  with  him?  Perhaps  the 
memory  of  her  apparition  haunted  him; 
perhaps  It  aroused  him  to  doughty 
deeds.  It’s  a pity  that  Mr.  Hardy  has 
not  accounted  for  her  action  and  her 
fate  with  his  grim  irony. 

Yale  Is  right  chipper,  right  perky. 
She  now  carries  a chip  on  her  shoulder. 
Will  Cornell  knock  it  off? 

Judge  Sweetland  of  Providence  has 
reversed  the  decision  of  a century. 
What!  an  umbrella  not  common  prop- 
erty? 

2.  j" . 

The  Boston  String  Quartet,  Assisted 
by  Miss  Alice  A.  Cummings, 
Pianist,  Gives  a Concert  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet  gave  its 
first  concert  of  the  season  at  Associa- 
tion Hail,  last  evening.  The  present 
members  of  this  organization  are  Mr. 
Isidor  Schnitzler,  Mr.  Jaques  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Henry  Heindl,  and  Mr.  Carl  Barth. 
The  presence  of  Mr.  Heindl  marks,  I 
believe,  the  only  change  in  member- 
ship In  two  years  or  more.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows; 

Quartet.  F major,  Op.  18,  No.  1 Beethoven 

Trio.  D minor.  Op.  63 Schumann 

Quartet.  B flat  major ..Mozart 

The  Beethoven  quartet  was  given,  as  , 
a whole,  a most  excellent  performance,  j 
There  was  ample  evidence  of  prolonged  i 
rehearsals,  and  careful  study.  The 
parts  were  individually  well-played. 
The  quality  of  tone  was  musical,  the 
ensemble  unusually  well-maintained 
throughout.  It  was  playing  by  four 
men  at  once  sympathetic  and  ambitious. 
A word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  a 
certain  lacking  in  rhythmical  effects, 
which  was  especially  noticeable  In  the 
scherzo;  In  fact,  greater  freedom  of 
accent,  and  a somewhat  broader  style 
of  phrasing  would  have  added  not  a 
little  to  the  performance. 

The  playing  of  the  trio  also  gave 
much  pleasure.  Miss  Cummings  played 
the  piano  part  smoothly.  In  good  taste, 
and  with  no  undue  force.  Inexperience 
was  at  times  apparent  ih  the  accotn-  j 
oanlments,  and  in  a rather  feeble  <le-  | 
livery  of  the  melodic  passages.  She  | 
was  at  her  best  in  the  finale,  showing 
therein  brilliancy  and  considerable  | 
power. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  present 
T.  P.  CnRBtsR. 


Although  the  fl*  tree  ah  ill  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  In  the  vines;  the  labor 
of  the  olive  shall  fall,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  J 
In  the  stalls:  yet  I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  | 
X will  Joy  In  the  God  of  my  salvation.  J 

An  old  Thanksgiving  text,  a very  old 
text,  and  we  know  of  no  loftier  or  j 
more  sonorous  note  than  this  struck 
by  H&b&kkuk  ("He  that  embraces'' ; 
"The  Wrestler”);  Habakkuk  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  native  of  Bethzacar, 
carrier  of  food  to  Daniel  In  the  den 
of  lions;  Habakkuk.  whose  tomb,  ac- 
cording to  learned  Rabbis,  was  shewn 
In  four  places. 

His  wants  were  probably  few.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition  he  was  a 
farmer  and  did  not  disdain  to  carry  to 
his  reapers  their  dinner.  The  guzzling 
and  gorging  of  this  day  in  the  name 
of  Thanksgiving  would  have  vexed  his 
righteous  soul,  for  did  he  not  thunder 
against  the  Chaldeans  for  their  mental 
and  bodily  greed?  Probably  a rude 
man  in  speech  and  action,  one  that 
■would  hardly  feel  at  ease  In  a modern 
church  with  parlors  and  cooking  range, 
one  that  would  be  eyed  sharply  by  the 
sexton  if  he  should  ask  for  a seat. 


ful  spirit  because  they  have 

Miss  Goodharts  luck  or  courage. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  conventional 
thankfulness  is  rank  selfishness.  There 
are  mer.  and  women  In  this  city,  who 
were  born  respectably,  who  received  as 
good  an  education  as  you  did,  Mr.  Au- 
ger, or  a better  one.  who  are  quick- 
witted and  eager  to  work;  and  yet,  tills 
very  day,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  either  by  the  cruelty  of  circum- 
stance or  the  fraud  of  a trustee,  or  the 
avarice  of  employers,  they  are  without 
work,  and  without  the  prospect  of  work. 
This  is  no  new  story.  The  martyrdom 
of  man  is  centuries  old.  This  day  might 
be  ironical  to  them  on  account  of  old 
associations,  memories  of  years  when 
they  themselves  were  perhaps  a little 
careless  in  their  thought  of  the  needy 
and  the  oppressed.  And  yet— oh,  sub- 
limity of  courage:  oh,  consolation  of  un- 
conquerable hope!  they  bow  the  head, 
they  kneel  In  prayer;  for  they  know  the 
meaning  of  Job’s  speech:  “Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  In  Him.” 


The  Thanksgiving  feast  of  such  would 
be  to  you  a miserable  meal;  but  It  is 
without  the  skeleton  borne  as  a me- 
mento mort  that  will  be  served  at  your 
sumptuous  table;  for  they  are  not  afraid 
to  die. 


But  Habakkuk  knew  a spirit  of 
thanksgiving  that  is  not  another  name 
for  a spirit  of  selfishness.  You,  Mr. 
Auger,  are  thankful  today;  you  even 
go  to  church,  although  the  historic 
habit,  we  regret  to  say,  is  fast  becom- 
ing a tradition;  you  will  make  good 
cheer  this  evening.  Why?  Because 
you  are  alive,  because  those  nearest  to 
y ou  are  alive,  and  also  because  you  are 
itlll  well-to-do.  These  facts  are  of 
gigantic  importance  to  you;  they  are  a 
compliment  to  your  care  of  yourself, 
your  good  lurk,  your  fox-like  shrewd- 
ness which  you  are  pleased  to  call  in- 
tellect. It  was  only  yesterday  that  you 
said  to  your  chief  clerk — he  is  now  50 
years  old,  and  you  pay  him  $22  a week — 
"Why  do  you  look  so  blue?  Man,  you 
ought  to  be  thankful  because  you  are 
alive."  

O death,  bow  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of 
Ihee  to  a man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  ills 
possessions.  unto  the  man  that  hath  noth- 
ing to  vex  him,  and  that  hath  prosperity  in 
all  things:  yea,  unto  him  that  is  yet  able  to 
receive  meat! 

O death!  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto 
|he  needy,  and  unto  him  whose  strength 
failrth.  that  Is  now  In  the  last  age,  and  is 
vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  de- 
gpalreth.  and  hath  lost  patience! 


Thankful,  "because  you  are  alive”! 
Your  clerk,  Mr.  Auger,  has  a -wife.  She 
Is  a dressmaker.  She  is  not  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment;  nor  does  she  own 
a little  shop  In  an  unpretentious  street. 
Phe  works  patiently  and  humbly  with 
her  hands.  A year  and  a half  ago  she 
was  taken  sick,  cruelly  sick.  There 
was  an  operation.  ' There  was  weary 
life  in  the  hospital.  The  doctors  sent  In 
bills  amounting  to  SHOO.  Mr.  Auger, 
Ihis  is  a true  story.  We  know  the  man 
and  the  wife,  and  we  know  the  doc- 
tors. Your  clerk  is  of  old-fashioned 
New  England  stock;  he  thinks  a debt 
should  be  paid.  His  wife  is  also  cursed 
with  an  old-fashioned  New  England 
ronscience.  They  scrimp  themselves  in 
every  way.  Your  clerk  does  extra  work 
at  rdgbt  to  pay  those  bills.  Did  the  doc- 
tors consider  for  a moment  the  modest 
circumstances  of  the  patient?  They  not 
only  charged  the  "regular  fee,”  they 
also  take  pleasure  In  sending  their  reg- 
ular statements  to  Jog  memory  already 
tortured.  Their  rich  patients  escape 
more  easily,  although  a bill  may  be  neg- 
lected for  a year  or  two.  The  poor  sup- 
port the  rich.  And  you  wondered  why 
Mr.  Blotter  looked  glum.  Did  you  give 
him  anything  to  be  thankful  for  today? 
There  are  big-hearted  merchants  in 
town  who  give  a turkey  to  each  one  of 
their  help.  Did  you  give  poor  Blotter 
even  a Cape  Cod  turkey?  And  after 
his  faithful  service  of  a dozen  years, 
you  pay  him  $22  a week,  as  though  you 
I were  princely  In  your  dealing  with  him. 

You,  Mr.  Auger,  gTumbled  a year  ago 
this  very  day,  because  your  Income 
was  smaller  than  usual.  You  said  at 
the  club.  "What  a farce  this  day  is! 

I Why  should  anybody  be  thankful  .' 

And  yet  you  had  not  denied  yourself 
I the  indulgence  of  a whim  or  a luxury 

that  year.  

, it  I*  true  that  thankfulness  is  a com- 
parative term.  It  is  a word  defined  In 
I various  ways,  according  to  the  lndlvldu- 
I allty  and  the  environment  of  the  user. 

I Thus  "the  factory  belle”  in  Reading, 

1 Pa.  who  disappeared  mysteriously  the 
day  set  for  her  wedding,  Is  thankful 
because  she  old  not  make  the  fatal 
vow.  "My,  what  a load  Is  off  my  mind. 

1 How  swiftly  I slept  the  past  two 
I nights.  Is  not  the  country  beautiful  in 
all  the  desolation  of  the  dying  year.” 
This  poetical  soul  Is  happy  and  thank- 
ful today  And  there  are  women— even 
lr  Massachusetts— whoare  not  In  thank- 
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We  should  eat  to  live,  and  to  enable  these 
frail  bodies  of  cure  to  a more  cheerful  at- 
tendance upon  the  soul  In  her  several  func- 
tions. Something  may  be  said  In  favor  of 
(those  whom  disease  hath  brought  to  a dog- 
like appetite:  but  nothing  In  the  behalf  of 
those  gluttons,  whose  paunches  have  been  so 
immeasurably  extended  only  by  a bestial 
(custom,  and  an  Inordinate  desire  to  gratify 
their  own  sensuality. 

You  stuffed  yourself  yesterday.  You 
pte  gobbets  and  you  drained  drafts  long 
after  natural  appetite  had  been  satis- 
fied. Heredity  drove  you  to  regard  glut- 
tony as  a heroic  action.  And  how  do 
you  feel  today?  Have  you  a flashing 
jeye,  a sonorous  voice,  a springy  step? 
Read  Walt  Whitman's  "A  Hand-Mir- 
ror.” 

Now  some  slave's  eye,  voice,  hands,  step, 
Blood*  circulating  dark  and  poisonous 
streams. 

Words  babble,  hearing  and  touch  callous, 

No  brain,  no  heart  left,  no  magnetism  of 
sex.  

To  what  spiritual  impression  could 
you  be  susceptible  today?  Y'es,  you  are  ' J 
rocky,  very  rocky.  You  were  not  in-  | 
toxicated.  It  is  likely  that  you  drank 
nothing  except  water,  coffee,  and  per-  j 
haps  two  or  three  glasses  of  cider;  but 
you  ate  prodigiously,  and  you  gloried 
in  your  gluttony.  To  us  the  glutton  | 
is  a lower  beast  than  the  drunkard. 
And  there  are  fierce  gluttons  who 
would  deprive  temperate  neighbors  of 
even  a glass  of  cooling  beer. 

Today  you  realize  the  fact  that  your 
digester  is  not  such  an  admirable  ma- 
chine as  it  was  ten  or  even  five  years 
ago.  You  begin  to  see  that  you  are  less 
able  to  make  of  yourself  a beast  with) 
any  degree  of  comfort.  And  a time'  ; 
■will  come  when  you  will  feel  less  and 
less  like  eating.  And  then  will  come 
in  turn  the  time  when  you  are  eaten— 
;the  most  cleanly  way  is  by  fire. 

You  thought  yourself  a hero.  You 
jwere  flattered  when  your  little  niece, 
with  her  cheeks  smeared  with  cran- 
berry sauce,  with  stuffing  scattered 
over  her  bib,  choked  out,  "Oh,  mamma, 
look  at  Uncle  George  eat!”  Know,  vain 
man,  thou  art  a sprry  figure  In  the 
Gargantuan  catalogue.  We  appeal  to 

history.  

The  Emperor  Aurellanus  used  to  be  much 
delighted  with  one  Phago,  who  In  one  Day 
would  devour  a whole  Boar,  a hundred  I 
I .oaves,  a Sheep,  and  a Pig,  and  drink  nine 
or  ten  Oallons  of  Wine. 

The  Emperor  Maximinus  used  to  eat  in 
one  Day  forty  Pounds  of  Flesh,  and  drink  | 
an  Amphora  of  Wine,  which  Is  about  seven 
Gallons  of  our  Measure. 

Flrmlus  Seleuclus  would  eat  up  a whole 
Ostrich  in  one  Day;  and  being  challenged  by  J 
Barbarus  a noted  Drinker,  though  he  was  j 
more  accustom’d  to  Water  than  Wine,  yet 
he  drank  off  two  Buckets  full  of  Wine,  and 
continued  sober. 

Heraclldes  was  remarkable  for  his  exces- 
sive Eating,  It  being  his  Custom  to  Invite 
different  Guests  to  feast  with  him  at  dif- 
ferent Times  of  the  Day.  and  himself  would 
keep  at  Table,  and  hold  out  with  all  the 
successive  Companies. 

There  was  Matthew  Daking  of  Black  Barns- 
ley In  Yorkshire,  a boy  who  looked  pretty 
v. ell  In  the  face  and  was  cheerful,  .but  he 
had  such  an  appetite  that  If  he  was  not  fed 
as  he  called  out  for  It,  ho  would  gnaw  the 
yery  flesh  off  his  bones.  In  six  successive 
days  he  swallowed  284  pounds  and  2 ounces 
of  bread,  meat,  beer,  milk,  water,  butter, 
f heese,  sugar,  treacle,  pudding,  rye,  fruit, 
broth,  potatoes,  etc. 

There  was  the  extraordinary  Marrlot,  a i 
Jav/yer  of  Gray's  Inn,  "who  piqued  himself  | 
upon  his  brutal  qualifications  of  a voracious  ji 
i appetite  and  a powerful  digestive  faculty,  i 
J end  deserves  to  be  placed  no  higher  In  the  j 
scale  of  beings  than  a cormorant  or  an  os-  ji 
»r1ch.  He  Increased  his  capacity  for  food  by 
o rt  and  application.” 


And  do  you  think  such  stuffera  were  1 
not  punished  outwardly? 

A certain  Stage-Player  mention’d  by  Olaus 
Magnus,  commonly  ate  at  one  Meal  as  much 
ns  was  sufficient  for  ten  Men,  and  by  that 
means  grew  very  corpulent ; which  the 
King  of  Denmark  being  Inform'd  of,  caused 
film  to  be  taken  and  hang’d,  as  a Devourer 
of  the  Laborer's  Food,  and  a publick  Nui- 
sance. 

Pope  Paulus  the  second,  was  very  careful 
for  his  throat;  for  he  delighted  in  all 
klnde  of  exquisite  dishes,  and  delicate  wine, 
and  that  in  superfluitte:  by  which  Immod- 
erate and  contlnuall  surfeiting  hee  fell  into 
a grievous  Apoplexy,  which  qulckley  made 
Bn  end  of  Ills  life.  It  Is  reported  of  him, 
that  he  ate  the  day  before  he  died  two 
preat  Melons,  and  that  in  a very  good  ap- 
petite; when  as  the  next  night  the  Lorde 
struck  him  with  his  heavle  judgement. 

Think  us  not  sour-vlsaged.  We  are 
not  of  those  who 

Quarrel  with  minc'd-pies,  and  disparage 
B’helr  best  and  dearest  friend  plum-porridge. 

We  think  with  Simo  in  Lucian's  “Par- 
asite”: “In  order  to  form  a right  judg- 
ment of  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  dishes,  ragouts  and  pastry,  do  you 
think  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
the  puny  wit  of  a pragmatical  cox- 
comb, and  not  rather  a combination  of 
various  talents?  I,  for  my  part,  know 
of  nothing  more  useful  in  life  than  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  since  without  them 
there  would  be  no  question  whatever 
about  life.”  But  we  do  not  reverence 
the  Sicilians  for  their  building  a temple 
to  Voracity,  nor  do  we  envy  Timocreon 
of  Rhodes  his  epitaph;  "Here  He  I, 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  great  drinker, 
great  eater,  and  one  who  had  the  worst 
of  tongues.” 

Our  system  of  education  is,  alas,  at 
fault.  The  same  Simo  praised  the  effi- 
cacy of  eating,  both  in  rewarding  and  in 
punishing.  "Parents  can  devise  no  bet- 
ter method  of  recompensing  the  indus- 
try of  their  children  in  the  other  arts 
than  by  what  is  the  ordinary  solace  of  a 

Carasite.  ‘By  Jupiter,’  say  they,  'the 
oy  has  written  beautifully  today;  give 
him  a luncheon!  He  has  not  written 
well,  give  him  nothing!’  ” And  these 
parents  are  alive  here  in  Boston. 


He  who  eats  only  for  hunger  and  drinks 
only  for  thirst  stands  upon  his  own  legs,  and 
lives  not  by  example,  but  by  reason;  provides 
for  necessity  and  use,  not  for  pomp  and  vani- 
ty; ia  a happy  man. 


TWO  CONCERTS. 


Marcella  Sembrich,  the 
Mistress  of  Legato. 


A Remarkable  Exhibition  of 
Pure  Bel  Canto. 


Miss  Gertrude  Stein  Sings  at 
the  Sixth  Symphony. 


The  program  of  the  second  concert 
given  by  the  Sembrich  Company  in 
Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  as 
follows.: 

Overture,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
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Romance,  "Roi  de  Lahore” Massenet 

Mr.  de  Gogorza. 

Aria,  "Ernanl"  Verdi 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

March  des  Gnomes  Moskowski 

Aria,  "Lend  me  your  Aid”  Qounod 

Mr.  Lav  in. 

Licder: 

a.  "Es  blinkt  der  Thau”  Rubinstein 

b.  "Veilchen”  Mozart 

c.  "Vergebliches  Staendchen” Brahms 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

Overture,  "William  Tell"  Rossini 

a.  Canto  del  Pressidiario  Alvarez 

b.  “Pauvres  Fous”  Tagliafico 

Mr.  de  Gogorza. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  third  movement... Henselt 
Miss  Florence  Terrell. 

Waltz,  "Voce  dl  Prlmavera"  J.  Strauss 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

Songs:  a.  "Fiore  che  langue”  Rotoli  | 

b.  "I  know  not”  Howe 

Mr.  Lavin. 

March,  "Prophet"  Meyerbeer  j 


It  may  be  said  justly  of  Mrs.  Sem- 
brich that  her  mastery  of  bel  canto 
Is  uneaualed  by  sopranos  now  In  full 
possession  of  their  powers.  I know  of 
no  singer  now  living,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Adelina  Patti,  who  ap- 
proaches her  in  the  art  of  beginning, 
poising,  sustaining  and  finishing  a 
phrase— and,  alas  the  inexorable  years! 
—Patti  is  now  54  years  old.  There  are 
other  singers  whose  colorature  may  be 
at  times  fresher  and  apparently  more 
spontaneous,  but  no  one  of  them  sings 
with  such  artfully  concealed  and  yet 
authoritative  intelligence.  Admirable 
as  was  nearly  all  that  Mrs.  Sembrich 
did  yesterday  in  the  display  of  her  art, 
fascinating  as  was  the  dash  of  the 
waltz  song,  delightful  as  was  her  exhi- 
bition of  the  grand  style  of  Italian 
singing  In  the  aria  of  Verdi,  the  aria 
from  “Marriage  of  Figaro"  (introduced 
as  an  encoreg  and  the  familiar  rap- 
turous, exultant  song  of  Amina,  per- 
haps she  showed  herself  the  supreme 
artist  in  the  group  of  songs  which 


were  accompanied  by  her  husband,  j 
I Seldom  have  I heard  such  an  exquisite  i 
performance  as  her  singing  of  Mozart’s 
“Veilchen,"  that  scena  in  miniature. 
And  to  the  hearer  that  has  heard 
Brahms’s  song  so  atrociously  mal- 
treated by  singers  In  this  town,  the 
arch  simplicity  was  a revelation. 

Yet  to  the  shame  of  so-called  musical 
Boston,  it  must  be  said  that  the  audi- 
ence in  point  of  size — not  in  want  of 
enthusiasm — was  unworthy  a singer  of 
world-wide  reputation  (Boston  except- 
ed) who  is  now  in  the  ripeness  of  her 
vocal  power.  I hear  that  she  proposes 
to  give  a song  recital  before  she  re- 
turns to  Europe.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
j people  of  this  town  will  realize  before  it 
is  too  late  that  a great  singer  is  now  in 
this  country,  a singer  who  relies  upon 
| her  art,  not  upon  assorted  jewelry, 
startling  costumes,  or  carefully  clrcu- 
! lated  scandals. 

| Miss  Florence  Terrell,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  here.  Is  a young  pian- 
ist, born  in  New  Jersey  in  1878,  and  a 
pupil  of  that  most  excellent  teacher, 
Alexander  Lambert  of  New  York.  She 
first  appeared  In  that  city  three  or 
four  years  ago  at  Carnegie  Hall,  when 
she  played  a Beethoven  concerto.  Her 
first  piano  recital  was  at  the  same  hall 
March  11  of  this  year. 

The  finale  of  the  Henselt  concerto  Is 
hopelessly  old-fashioned,  as  Impossible 
today  as  the  Wrecker’s  Daughtei 
Quickstep  or  Gen.  Persifor  F.  Smith’; 
March;  but  it  served  in  a way  to  shov 
the  fine  technic  of  this  pianist  of  indis 
putable  talent.  This  technic  is  fluen 
and  it  is  musically  employed.  There  i 
strength  wltnout  harshness;  there  i 
beautiful  caressing  tone.  There  is  eas 
without  affectation;  there  is  just  ; 
touch  of  conscious  modesty,  or  rathei 
i obedience  to  a master  that  will  disap 
pear  with  greater  experience  and  is  now 
not  wholly  displeasing. 

For  an  encore  Miss  Terrell  played  ar 
Etude  de  Concert  by  Schloetzer.  ' 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  made  a more  marked' 
impression  than  on  the  night  of  his 
first  appearance.  His  voice  was  under 
better  control,  and  he  sang  with  more 
freedom.  The  voice  itself  is  of  suffi- 
' cient  force  to  meet  ordinary  demands, 

1 and  it  is  of  sympathetic  quality.  Mr. 
i de  Gogorza  sang  with  taste,  intelligence 
■ and  true  feeling.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  .still  sing  with 
greater  abandon. 

Mr.  Lavin  did  not  please  me,  either  in 
respect  of  tonal  quality  or  vocal  art. 

One  occasionally  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  again  at  the  orchestra  to  see  if 
they  were  Symphony  men  who  weW 
doing  such  queer  things  on  the  stage—1 
as  in  the  first  portion  of  the  “Tell”' 
overture. 

* * * 

The  program  of  the  sixth  Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  evening  was 
as  follows; 


Sererade  No.  1,  in  D major.  Op.  11 Brahms 

Recitative,  "Ja,  so  will’s  Gott!"  and 
Aria,  "Lebt  wohl,  ihr  Berge,”  from 
"Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans' ’..Tschaikowsky 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  E minor,  "from 

the  New  'World,”  Op.  95 Dvorak 

Scena,  "Gerechter  Gott!”  and  Aria,  "In 

seiner  Bluthe,"  from  "Reinzl" Wagner] 

a.  Minuetof  Wlll-o’-the-Wlsps;  h.  Waltz  .1 
of  Sylphs;  c.  Rakoczy  March;  j 

from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"..  / 

Berlioz/ 

Miss  Stein  is  not  a stranger  in  Bos-[ 
ton,  but  last  night  she  appeared-  foi 
the  first  time  in  this  city  at  a Sym- 
••phony  concert.  I have  written  some 
what  at  length  about  the  career  o: 
this  woman  of  passionate  voice  in  thi 
Supplement  published  today.  And  aftei 
hearing  her  in  the  arias  of  Tschaikow- 
sky and  Wagner.  I find  nothing  to  mod- 
ify or  retract.  Her  voice  Is  one  of  sur- 
prising range  and  sumptuous  beauty; 
and  each  tone  is  warm  with  woman- 
hood. Skillfully  taught,  musically 
alert,  she  does  not  tear  -passion  to  tat- 
ters; she  knows  the  value  of  repose,  of 
suggestion;  she  prepares  her  climax  so 
that  the  outburst  is  inevitable,  irre- 
sistible. 

I confess  I do  not  care  for  the 
‘Rienzi’’  aria,  but  I listened  with  pleas- 
ure to  Miss  Stein’s  voice;  and  Mr.  Paur 
evidently  was  enwrapped  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  singer,  for  there  was  an 
awkward  hitch  that  came  near  ruining 
the  very  close. 

The  aria  by  Tschaikowsky  ha'd  the  ad-  ! 
vantage  of  novelty,  but  I think  it  would  • 
be  much  more  effective  in  its  scenic  | 
setting.  In  1878  Tschaikowsky  went  to  | 
Paris,  where,  as  Kashkin  tells  us,  he 
was  much  preoccupied  with  the  subject  i 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  studied  all  that 
French  writers  said  about  her.  . The 
opera  was  written  during  the  winter 
of  '79-'80.  Produced  Feb.  23,  1881,  at  St 
Petersburg,  it  was  far  from  being  : 
success.  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  a warn 
friend  and  helpful  critic  of  the  com 
poser,  considered  It  as  "a  retrograd 
step  from  such  works  as  ‘Vakoula’  and 
‘Eugene  Oni6gen.’  He  believed  that 
he  saw  In  It  a desire  to  win  the  public 
favor,  and  added  that  a mediocre  talen 
might  succeed  In  this  respect,  bu: 
Tschaikowsky— never." 

* * * it  A] 

The  Brahms  serenade  has  not  t>eenv 
played  here  for  some  years.  First  pro- 
duced In  Vienna,  Dec.  7,  1862,  under  Her- 
beck,  it  was  coolly  received.  There 
was  talk  of  want  of  freshness  and 
warmth.  The  two  scherzos  were  omit- 
ted last  night,  and  thus  the  piece 
seemed  more  unendurable.  To  me  the 
opening  movement  and  the  menuetto 
are  the  finest  portions  of  the  work:  the 
latter  is  very  delightful  music,  exquis- 
it  is  unaffected  simplicity,  spontane- 
ous thought,  and  haunting  melody.  The 
Congo  Symphony— with  its  negro-min- 
strel olio  effects  of  angels  singing  inli 
the  distance  to  aged  contrabands— was|,  ; 
played  with  great  fire,  force  and  sweet-i 
ness.  The  program  was  too  long— fori 
surburbanites  and  newspaper  men.  ”1 

Philip  Hale. 

" 


GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 

By  PhlllplHale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


I remember  Miss  Stein  fifteen 
years  ago  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ber  birth- 
place. She  was  then  a clmrch  singer. 


she  realized  her  possibilities  and 
fretted  against  her  narrow  environ- 
ment. A musician  by  birth,  she  used 


Son^s  by  Mr.  Loeffler  to 
Be  Sung  This  Week. 


GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 


nobly  discontented.  It  was  not  that  all  means  to  perfect  herself.  She 
she  envied  others  because  they  had  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  work: 
won  larger  renown;  it  was  because  and  she  was  not  afraid  to  work. 


From  the  first  she  saw  her  goal,  auu 
nothing  turned  her  eyes  from  it. 

A church  singer  admired  and  re- 
spected; a concert  singer  of  repute 
in  Albany,  Troy  and  neighboring 
towns,  she  persisted  in  work.  For- 
tunately for  her  she  was  prepared, 
advised,  encouraged  by  an  excellent 
teacher,  Mr.  Charles  A.  White,  a 
pupil  of  the  Lamperti  of  Dresden. 

Now,  many  have  voice,  skill,  am- 
bition, temperament,  but  never  find 
or  make  an  opportunity.  Miss  Stein, 
joined  the  Emma  Juc-h  Opera  Com- 
pany in  1891. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  per- 
formance of  “Cavalleria  Rustic-ana” 
in  Boston.  It  was  an  impotent  per- 
formance—in  Music  Hall,  Oct.  G, 
1891.  Emma  Juch  was  Santuzza,  a 
part  for  which  she  was  most  singu- 
largely  unfitted.  Montegriffo  was  an 
intolerable  Turiddu.  Mertens  was 
Alfio,  with  a Dutch  dialect.  Miss 
Stein  was  the  Mamma  Lucia. 

The  season  of  ’91-92  she  traveled 
with  the  Juch  company,  appearing 
in  the  chief  cities  of  this  country  and 
in  Mexico,  in  such  parts  as  Ortrud, 
Azucena,  Siebel,  Magdalena,  Lola. 
At  the  close  of  the  tour  she  settled 
in  New  York.  The  next  season  she 
sang  with  Emma  Juch,  Furseh- 
Mardi,  Amanda  Fabris,  Stephens, 
Galassi  and  others  in  Anton  Seidl’s 
Wagnerian  concerts.  Thus  she  ap- 
peared here  in  Boston  early  in  1S93. 

Since  then  she  has  sung  here  with 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  (April  18, 
1897,  in  “Hora  Novissima”),  with  the 
Apollo  Club,  and  in  other  concerts. 


tier  nrst  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  is  this  month. 

Her  life 'the  last  two  years  has 
been  a busy  one.  A church  singer 
in  New  York,  she  has  appeared  at 
many  Festivals  held  throughout  the 
country,  making  each  spring  a tour 
with  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art. Her  repertory  includes  the  con- 
tralto parts  in  “Arminius,”  ‘‘Mes- 
siah,” “Elijah,”  “St.  Paul,”  Verdi’s 
“Requiem,”  “Odysseus,”  Rossini’s 
“Stabat  Mater,”  etc. 

Probably  her  greatest  triumph  was 
at  the  Worcester  Festival,  Sept.  24 
of  this  year,  when,  with  Mr.  Evan 
Williams  and  Mr.  Bispham,  she  ap- 
peared in  Saint-Saens’s  “Samson  and 
Delilah.”  Mastery  of  the  art  of  song, 
musical  nature,  musical  intelligence, 
dramatic  instinct,  finesse  and  passion 
were  there  displayed  as  in  full  light. 

Her  voice  is  a remarkable  one,  not 
easily  classified.  The  lower  register 
is  full  and  deep,  with  the  luscious 
richness  that  is  found  only  in  the 
true  contralto.  And  yet  the  range  is 
mezzo-soprano,  without  a striking 
contrast  in  quality.  Her  extreme 
upper  tones  are  neither  pale  nor 
shrill,  nor  are  there  tubby,  hollow 
tones  about  the  middle  C,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  voices  otherwise 
impressive  or  sensuous.  This  voice 
is  a wondrous  instrument,  the  me- 
dium for  all  emotions  and  pas- 
sions. Nor  is  it  the  plaything  of  a 
dull  or  frivolous  woman.  It  is  con-1 
trolled  by  a musician  richly  endowed 
with  musical  temperament. 


His  Macabre  Muse  Inspired  by 
j Baudelaire  and  Verlaine. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Loeffler  has  set  to 
music,  for  alto  voice,  piano  accompani- 
ment, and  viola  obbligato,  two  poems 
by  Baudelaire,  "Harmonic  du  Soir” 
and  "La  Cloche  f§16e,”  and  these  poems 
by  Paul  Verlaine:  “Dansons  ltfpgigue,” 
"Serenade,”  one  of  the  Paysages 
tristes,"  and  "La  chanson  des  Inge- 
nues.” 

The  first  four  of  these  songs  will  be 
3ung  here  for  the  first  time  In  public 
by  Miss  Lena  Little  Tuesday  evening, 
when  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  will  be  the  pian- 
ist: the  viola  will  be  played  by  Mr. 
Loeffler. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  po- 
ems themselves. 

“Dansons  la  gigue”  is  one  of  Ver- 
laine’s "Aquarelles”  in  the  little  vol- 
! ume,  “Romances  Sans  Paroles.”  It  is 
the  first  of  the  Streets,  “Soho”:  thesec- 
ond  is  “Paddington.”  As  you  remember, 
Verlaine  was  once  a school  teacher  in 
England.  He  himself  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  London,  in  1872  or  1873,  that  as 
one  born  in  Metz,  he  “declared  for  the 
French  nationality."  London  always  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  when  he  visited 
that  city  again  in  1833,  to  lecture  there 
—he  also  lectured  at  Oxford  before  the 
students— he  wrote  of  the  city:  “For 
how  exquisite  a corner  of  London,  in 
which  there  are  so  many  exquisite  and 
infamous  corners,  so  few  common  or 
vulgar!”  He  speaks  of  the  great  town 
as  “the  immense  city  of  pale  rose  and 
pearl  gray.”  Again  he  says,  “I  found 
lit,  at  all  events,  in  its  purely  ‘Continen- 
tal’ quarter,  much  changed,  and  much 
to  its  advantage,  from  the  point  of -view, 
somewhat  narrow,  perhaps,  of  an  old 
Parisian;  arid  all  this  did  but  increase 
my  long  and  profoundly  felt  sympathy 
for  a city  which  I have  praised  so 
often  for  its  force,  its  splendor,  its  in- 
finite charm,  too,  in  fine  weather  and 
foul,  and  which  I am  forced,  in  all  good 
faith,  to  praise  now  for  its  charm  of 
tho  moment,  and  a limitless  hospitality, 
/the  understanding  of  tastes,  the  for- 
giveness of  shortcomings,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  merits,  of  defects,  even:  I do 
but  speak,  be  sure,  of  elegant,  respect- 
able defects.”  To  him  “the  time  came 
all  too  soon  to  leave  England.”  He 
loved  “delightful  dawdling  through  a 
London  of  theatres  (a  very  fairy-iand!) 
music  halls  (a  very  paradise!).” 
t “Romances  sans  Paroles”  was  Ver- 
laine’s third  collection.  In  his  lecture 
he  thus  spoke  of  it:  “Life  had  its  way, 
and  distress  soon  came,  not  without 
| his  own  fault,  to  tho  household  of  the 
poet,  who  suddenly  threw  up  every- 
thing, and  Went  wandering  in  search 
of  unsatisfying  distractions.  On  the 
other  hand,  I will  not  say  remorse  (he 
did  not  experience.it,  for  he  repented 
of  nothing),  but  vexation  and  regret, 
with  certain  consolations,  compensa- 
tions rather,  inspired  him  in  ‘Ro- 
mances sans  Paroles,’  thus  named  in 
order  to  express  tho  real  vagueness  and 
the  want  of  precise  meaning  which 
were  part  of  his  intention.” 

Now  Verlaine  Is  untranslatable.  Here 
13  a verse  of  “Dansons  la  gigue!”  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  rhythm: 

DANSONS  LA  GIGUE! 

J’aimals  surtout  ses  joli  yeux, 

Plus  clalrs  que  l’6toile  des  cieux, 
J’aimals  ses  yeux  malicieux. 

And  here  is  a rough,  halting  para- 
phrase in  prose.  I omit  the  refrain. 

And  best  of  all  I loved  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  clearer  than  any  star  in 
heaven— I loved  5ier  malicious  eyes. 
Her  ways  were  enough  to  grieve  her 
poor  lover,  but  how  charming  she  was 
even  in  them.  Yet  I find  still  better 
the  kigs  of  her  full-blown  mouth,  since 
she  is  dead  to  my  heart.  I remember, 
oh  I remember  our  hours  together  and 
our  words,  and  this  Is  the  dearest  of 
my  possessions. 

“S6r6nade”  is  from  “Formes  Satur- 
niens.” 

“I  began  in  1867,”  says  Verlaine,  “with 
‘Poemes  Saturniens,’  a youthful  affair, 
marked  by  imitations  to  right  and  left: 
Hugo,  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  Banvllle. 

* * * The  man  who  lived  beneath  tho 
very  young,  the  somewhat  pedantical 
young  man,  who  I then  was,  sometimes, 
indeed  often,  lifted  the  mask,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  various  little  poems, 
not  without  tenderness:  » * * These 


i Comme  la  volx  d’un  mort  qui  chanteralt 
Du  fond  do  sa  fosse, 

Maltresse,  entends  monter  vers  ton  rc- 
tralt 

Ma  volx  algre  et  fausse. 


And  again  a paraphrase,  something 
to  glvo  you  a rough  idea  of  tho  poet’s 
Irony: 

My  sour,  untuneful  voice  rises,  oh, 
my  mistress,  toward  you  In  quiet,  as 
the  voice  of  a corpse  who  sings  at  the 
bottom  of  his  grave.  Listen  with  soul 
and  ear  to  the  sound  of  the  mandoline; 
for  you,  for  you  have  I made  this  cruel 
and  coaxing  song.  I’ll  sing  your  golden 
and  onyx  eyes  free  from  any  shadow; 
I’ll  sing  the  Lethe  of  your  breast,  and 
the  Styx  of  your  sombre  locks.  And  I 
shall  praise  loudly,  as  it  Is  fitting,  your 
blessed  flesh,  whose  rich  odor  haunts 
me  at  sleepless  night.  And  at  last  I’ll 
tell  of  the  kiss  of  your  red  Ups  and  your 
gentleness  In  martyring  me,  my  Angel! 
my  Punk! 


Mr.  Loeffler,  wno  Is  surely  macabre 
in  his  tastes,  delights,  naturally,  In 
Baudelaire's  wonderful  “Fleurs  du  Mai” 
— verses  wonderful  In  splendor  of  dic- 
tion and  wonderful  in  expression  of 
the  horrible  and  the  perverse.  “La 
Cloche  Fel6e”  is  “The  Cracked  Bell.” 

It  is  sweet  and  bitter,  of  a winter’s 
night,  to  heir,  near  the  fire  that  sput- 
ters and  smokes,  .distant  memories 
slowly  arising  invoked  by  chimes  that 
sing  in  the  mist.  The  happy  bell 
with  lusty  throat,  lively  and  well  in 
spite  of  old  age,  throws  out  faithfully 
Us  religious  cry  as  an  old  soldier  watch- 
ing under  his  tent! 

But  my  soul  is  cracked,  and  when,  in 
its  troubles  it  wishes  to  people  the 
cold  night  air  with  its  songs,  it  often 
happens  that  its  enfeebled  voice  is  like 
unto  the  thick  rattle  of  some  wounded 
one,  forgotten  on  the  bank  of  a lake 
of  blood,  under  a huge  pile  of  corpses, 
and  who  dies,  without  stirring,  in  gi- 
gantic endeavor! 

* * * 

HARMONIE  DU  SOIR. 

It  is  now  the  season  when  each  flower 
vibrating  on  its  stem1  evaporates  as  in 
a censer;  sounds  and  perfumes  turn 
about  in  the  evening  air;  melancholv 
waltz  and  languorous  dizziness.  Each 
flower  evaporates  as  in  a censer;  the 
violin  shudders  as  a heart  distressed; 
melancholy  waltz,  vertiginous  languor. 
The  sky  is  as  sadly  beautiful  as  a great 
altar.  The  violin  shudders  as  a heart 
distressed,  a tender  heart  that  hates 
the  vast,  black  nothingness!  The  skv 
is  beautifully  sad  as  a great  altar;  the 
sun  is  drowned  in  congealed  blood— a 
tender  heart  that  hates  the  vast,  dark 
nothingness,  absorbs  all  vestiges  of  the 
luminous  past!  The  sun  is  drowned  in 
congealed  blood— your  memory  shines 
in  me  as  the  Vessel  of  the  Host! 

* * * 

Mr.  Loeffler,  however,  is  not  the  first 
to  be  inspired  by  verses  of  Verlaine. 
Gabriel  Faure  has  written  music  for 
a voice,  and  Gustave  Charpentier’s 
“Impressions  fausses”  for  baritone  and 
orchestra  (Paris.  Mch.  3,  1895)  founded 


his  piece  on  “La  Veill&e  rouge”  and 
“La  Ronde  des  Compagnons.” 

* « 

The  program  of  the  fifth  concert  of 
the  Chicago  orchestra  led  last  night  by 
Theodore  Thomas  was  as  follows: 

Suite  No.  3.  D major Bach 

Symphony  No.  3.  E flat Schumann 

Music  to  “Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Mendelssohn 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Wagner  now  has  a street  named  after  ! 
him  in  Munich. 

The  celebrated  bass  Wiegand  is  now 
in  a mad-house. 

Leoncavallo’s  “La  Bohfime”  met  with 
great  success  at  Milan. 

Tschaikowsky’s  opera  “Eugen  One- 
gin” pleased  at  Agram  Oct.  30. 

Verdi’s  “Otello”  was  lately  produced 
at  Stuttgart  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  of  “Die  Walk- 
iire”  at  Bologna  was  most  succcessful.  p 

Otto  TUrke,  organist  at  St.  Mary's  ; 
at  Zwickau,  died  Oct.  31,  at  the  age  of 
65. 

The  review  of  the  concerts  of  yester-  ' 
day  is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Announcements  of  concerts  of  this 
week  are  in  the  news  section  of  the 
Journal. 

Antonio  Cano,  guitarist  an  l composer 
for  the  guitar,  died  at  Madrid,  at  the 
age  of  86. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  21. 

Miss  Mackenzie.  daughter  of  the. 
composer,  has  chosen  the  stage  as  a 
profession. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Stoddard,  rccitationist,  will 
this  season  appear  with  and  direct  the 
Carol  Club,  a female  quanet. 

A Pliiddemann  Society  has  been 
founded  in  Berlin,  presumably  for  the 
worship  of  the  late  composer. 

The  first  production  of  “Das  Unmog- 
lichste  von  Allem,”  an  opera  by  Ant. 
Urspruch,  was  at  Carlsruhe  Nov.  6. 

Isidore  de  Lara's  opera,  “Moina,”  pro- 
duced originally  at  Monte  Carlo,  is  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  French  provinces. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program  for 
Mr  Max  Heinrich’s  second  song  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall.  D^c.  7,  will  be  seven 
gipsy  songs  by  Dvorak. 


The  engagement  o:  Miss  Clara  Pam- 
rosch  to  David  Mat  ties  has  just  been 
announced.  Miss  P.unrosch  Is  u daugb-  j 
ter  of  the  late  Leopold  Pamrosch,  and 
a slst-  r of  Frank  am  Walter  Datnros.  lt. 
Mr.  .M.tnnes  has  be-  n for  several  sea- 
sons the  second  violinist  of  the  S\  111- 
phony  Society. 

Liebling,  the  pianist,  appeared  for  tho 
first  time  in  London  in  a recllnl,  Nov. 

S.  He  played  his  concerto  in  A op.  22 
with  second  piano,  as  he  could  not  get 
an  orchestra,  and  pieees  by  Beethoven. 
Schumann.  Chopin.  He  was  praised 
warmly  for  his  •'delicate  touch  and  ex- 
cellent quality  of  tone.” 

"La  Souris  Blanche."  operetta  pro- 
duced at  the  Dejazet  in  Paris, with  music 
by  Vasseur,  "not  in  his  best  vein."  is  a 
revival  in  altered  form  of  a piece  "La 
Fille  de  Cacolet."  by  Chlvot  and  Duru. 
music  by  Audran.  produced  at  the  Va- 
ries, July  10.  1889.  The  new  piece  "is 
pleasant  enough,  but  silly." 

Mr.  L£on  Jancey,  formerly  of  the 
Od4on.  Paris,  then  teacher  of  lyric  de- 
clamation. and  diction,  applied  espe- 
cially to  singing,  will  give  a course  of 
lectures  in  Boston  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Charles  Morel,  a baritone 
of  Parisian  reputation.  In  December  ho 
will  be  at  the  Copley  Square  School. 

"The  Scarlet  Feather.”  operetta  in 
London— we  notice  Mr.  T.  Q.  Seabrooke 
Is  one  of  the  company— is  founded  011 
"La  Petite  Marine,"  by  Lecocq  (Dec. 
21,  1S75).  It  was  performed  in  London 
by  a Brussels  company  in  1876,  and 
again  In  1881  by  a Parisian  troupe, 
headed  by  Jeanne  Granier,  who  created 
the  part  of  Grazielia.  „ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Association  Hall,  Tues- 
day evening,  Dec.  14.  Mrs.  Henschel 
will  sing  songs  by  Gluck.  Jomelli,  Liszt. 
Schumann,  Brahms.  Henschel.  and  In 
duets  by  Martini.  Goetz  and  Boieldieu. 
Mr.  Henschel  will  sing  songs  by  Handel. 
Beethcven,  Schubert,  himself,  Loewo 
and  Schumann.  The  sale  of  seats  will 
open  Monday,  Dec.  6,  at  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Holt  received  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  the  decision  of  the 
full  bench  in  his  lawsuit  with  Mr.  Ed- 
gar O.  Silver,  and  the  firm  of  Silver. 
Burden  & Co.  The  decision  gives  Mr. 
Holt  his  freedom  with  an  equal  publish- 
ing right  in  the  Normal  Music  course,  ! 
and  also  sole  right  to  publish  his  "New 
and  Improved  Normal  Course  in  Music," 
and  about  $8000  in  lack  royalties,  which 
were  due  Sept.  1,  1S94. 

France  has  always  arrogated  to  her- 
self supremacy  in  the  Terpsichorean 
art.  but  this  proud  position,  according 
to  M.  Desrats,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  dancing,  is  being  lost.  Ha 
has  penned  a report  on  the  subject 
which,  for  dignity  and  despondency  , 
might  rank  with  the  result  of  a royal 
commission.  At  the  Op6ra  and  the  Con-i 
servatoire,  he  points  out,  since  the  dis-/ 
astrous  reign  of  Perrin,  men  have  prac-' 
tically  vanished  from  the  "corps  da 
ballet,”  and  the  noble  traditions  of  tha 
great  coryphoei,  who  could  quote  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  to  their  classes,  have 
perished  utterly.  Women  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  they  lack  classic- 
al grace  and  refinement.  Dear,  dear!  In 
society  matters  are  still  worse,  and  the 
dance  as  a fine  art  hardly  exists,  owing 
to  English  and  American  influences.  As 
a remedy  for  this  crying  evil  Mr.  Des- 
rats suggests  that  nobody  must  be 
allowed  to  set  up  as  a professor  of 
dancing  until  he  has  received  a‘ 
diploma  from  the  State  or  some  com- 
petent body,  a salutary  provision  which 
he  declares  to  exist  in  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  We 
were  certainly  not  aware  of  this  pro- 
vision,and  have  no  special  desire  to  see 

it  enforced. London  Chronicle. 

TV-  Era  says  that  a strike  of  chor- . 
isiers  in  1’aris  was  threatened:  "Ani 

.old  chorister  gives  the  following  infor- , 
matlon:  "We  are  divided  into  two 

classes:  those  who  belong  to  a theatro 
in  receipt  of  a State  subvention,  like 
h Op4ra  and  the  Opfra  Comtque,  and 
those  who  form  part  of  a non-subven- 
tion theatre.  Choristers  engaged  at 
the  Op^ra  are  the  most  fortunate.  They 
start  at  148  a year,  and  their  salary  isi 
raised  every  year  until  it  reaches  £80.' 
At  the  Op6ra  Comlque  the  pay  Is  not 
so  good,  the  maximum  b'lng  only  £60, 
with  7f.  extra  for  each  matinee,  which 
brings  in  another  £10  yearly.  In  all. 
I other  theatres  a chorister  never  earns 
more  than  £3  10s.  a month,  although 
he  has  to  work  much  harder.  With. 

■ onstantly  changing  repertoire  he 
has  to  attend  every  rehearsal  without 
any  remuneration.  Most  of  them  are 
obliged  to  sing  in  th<-  churches,  and  t 
am  certain  that  the  church  pays  them 
better  than  the  theatrical  managers. 
We  ■professional’  choristers  only  number 
WO  ’f-n,  foreign  element— chiefly  Italians 
—Is  represented  by  20,  and  we  have  de- 
rided lo  prevent.  If  possible,  a further 
Influx  of  strangers.  At  one  time  wo 
were  threatened  with  an  Invasion  of 
amateurs.  It  was  the  fashion  to  Income 
a chorister,  and  one  theatrical  manager 
who  wanted  to  be  particularly  smart 
dis'harged  all  the  professionals  and  en- 
gaged amateurs,  who,  of  course,  offered 
their  services  gratis.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take, and  was  precious  glad  to  tako 
back  those  among  his  old  hands  who 
had  not  been  engaged  elsewhere." 

The  Daily  Messenger  tParisj  of  the 
1.7th  says:  "It  was  a plucky  under- 
taking on  M.  Camille  Chevlllard's  part 
to  take  up  the  haten  which  M.  Lam- 
oureux,  his  father-in-law,  has  wielded 
for  so  many  years,  to  continue  tho 
work  so  admirably  Inaugurated  by  his 
famous  predecessor.  M.  Chevillard. 

howe  ,-er,  came  brilliantly  through  tho 
ordeal,  for  yesterday's  concert  proved 
, an  absolute  triumph,  both  for  him  and 
, his  orchestra.  The  performance  opened 
with  the  overture  to  ‘Egmont,’  fol- 
1 lowed  by  Schumann’s  Symphony  In  D 
j minor,  both  works  b<  mg  brilliantly 
1 iotrepreted  The  program  also  con- 
! tained  two  novelties  of  which  one, 

! 'Hadko.'  a musical  tableaux,  by  the  tal- 
r.t<-d  Bu".dat  omposer,  Itlmsky-Kor- 
akoff.  will,  no  doubt,  become  a favor- 
number  at  th«  .se  concerts..  It  is  a 
| nne’Pal  cor.'  r<t!on.  The  ship  on  which 


Sadko,  n young  merchant,  “is  traveling 
is  about  to  founder,  w hereupon  the  sal- 
] lors  throw  him  overboard  as  tribute 
to  tho  King  of  the  Sea.  The  King,  who 
is  just  celebrating  his  daughter’s  nup- 
tials. orders  Sadko  to  play  the  lyre. 
Sadko  does  as  he  is  hid,  the  King  and 
all  his  subjects  start  dancing,  the  sea 
is  sot  in  motion,  and  the  waves,  rising 
mountains  high,  destroy  every  vessel. 
The  terrified  Sadko  then  tears  tha 
strings  from  his  lyre.  The  dancing 
stops  and  the  sea  once  more  becomes 
calm.  It  is  an  impressive  work,  skill- 
fully treated  and  pervaded  by  deep 
sentiment.  The  other  novelty  was  tho 
short  introduction  to  the  first  act  of 
M.  Vincent  d'lndy’s  opera.  ‘Fervaal.’ 
brought  out  in  Brussels  In  March  last, 
a graceful  number,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  fairly  analyzed  after  a first 
hearing.  Saint  Saens’s  symphonic  poem. 
'La  Jeunesse  d’Hercule.'  and  Wagner's 
•Tannhaiiser’  overture  brought  this  in- 
teresting concert  to  a close.  The  ova- 
tion which  greeted  M.  Camille.  Chevil- 
lard  afforded  ample  proof  that  he  has 
fully  won  the  sympathies  of  the  public.’’ 
Here  is  some  gossip  about  the  per- 
formance of  "The  Masterslngers"  at 
the  Paris  Opfra.  “It  is  true  that  Mddle. 
Brfeval  had  the  greatest  trouble  in  re- 
taining her  part  of  Eva  in  ’The  Mas- 
tersingers,'  which  Mddle.  AckhFs  friends 
wanted  to  give  to  the  latter  lady.  Mdlle. 
AekhS's  friends,  indeed,  are  very  pow- 
erful, and  I would  not  be  surprised  If 
very  shortly  we  were  Informed  that,  in 
consequence  of  ‘Ill-health.’  Mdlle. 
Br6val  had  to  surrender  her  role  to  her 
younger  colleague.  According  to  M. 
I.apissada,  stage  manager  at  the 
Opera,  the  rehearsal  of  ‘The  Master- 
singers’  did  not  always  run  smoothly: 
every  day  a fresh  difficulty  being  raised 
by  the  artists  forming  part  of  the  cast. 
Thus  M.  Renaud,  who  impersonates 
Beekmesser,  insisted  on  having  an  in- 
strument exactly  imitating  the  sound 
of  the  lute,  which  accompanies  his  ser- 
enade, and  it  was  only  after  the  article 
had  been  specially  manufactured  for 
him  that  he  declared  himself  satisfied. 
M.  Delmas  complained  that  he  could 
not  find  a proper  stone  on  which  he. 
as  Hans  Sachs,  could  hammer  away  to 
his  heart’s  content  to  mark  Beckmes- 
ser's  mistakes.  M.  Delmas  has  a heavy 
hand,  and  after  he  had  smashed  a dozen 
stones  somebody  at  last  discovered  a 
1 pebble  on  which  he  could  operate  with- 
| out  fear  of  a catastrophe.  M.  Alvarez’s 
great  trouble  was  his  black  moustache. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  it, 
when,  fortunately  for  him,  his  hair- 
dresser succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  the 
desired  blonde  hue.  M.  Vaguet’s  fears 
lay  in  another  direction.  This  gentle- 
man—like  the  donkey  in  the  well-known 
fable— is  not  good  at  dancing.  Waltz- 
ing makes  him  feel  sick,  and  the  diffi- 
culty had  to  be  overcome  by  placing 
him.  in  the  fourth  act,  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  hidden  by  the  corps  de  ballet. 
Mdlle.  BiAval  was  worrying  about  her 
fair  tresses.  ‘I  know  I will  look  a per- 
fect fright  in  them,’  she  said,  and  I 
must  say  her  fears  were  to  a great  ex- 
tent justified.  Even  the  choristers  had 
something  to  say  because  they  were  in- 
formed that  their  number  would  be  in- 
creased, and  they  feared  competition, 
but  all  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
and  everybody  is  delighted  that  the 
dreaded  premiere  of  ‘The  Mastersing- 
ers’  passed  off  successfully." 


Eve  was  the  ideal'  If  they  are  right, 
the  most  beautiful  creature  now  palpi- 
tating falls  far  short  of  the  first  maid- 
en, wife  and  mother:  for  Mr.  Henrlon, 
a man  of  nice  mathematical  calculation, 
proved— to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least 
— that  the  height  of  Eve  was  118  feet 
and  9 inches.  Adam  was  123  feet  9 
inches  in  height.  Noah  was  shorter  by 
20  feet,  Abraham  was  only  28  feet, 
Moses  13,  Hercules  10;  and,  as  Mr.  Sab- 
bathier  ingeniously  replied,  if  a mer- 
ciful Providence  had  not  checked  this 
prodigious  diminution,  we  should  not 
dare  today  to  measure  ourselves  with 
the  minutest  Insect  that  skips  or 
buzzes. 

Sophia  Hay,  Sophia  Hay, 

Bonny  Sophia,  was  her  name: 

Her  waiting  maid  put  on  her  clothes. 

But  she  tore  them  off  again. 


We  do  not  believe  that  Miss  Eustacia 
will*  rush  to  her  bower  and  make  with 
measuring  tape  comparisons.  She  is 
ideal,  the  peerless  virgin,  and  if  Pro- 
fessor Schadow’s  measurements  do  not 
agree  with  the  proportions  of  her  sweet 
body,  the  Professor  is  a ninny,  or  a 
slave  to  a vain  wife. 


j hank  God.  there  is  nd" Slavery  ta  ima 
land,  there  is  no  military  despotism." 
"We  refer  him  to  the  report  of  the  Lov- 
ering court-martial  case,  the  various 
^reports  of  the  convict  system  and  the 
jpractices  at  the  phosphate  mines  in 
.Georgia,  and  the  report  of  sweat-shop 
lir.vestigators  In  New  York.  Or  do  you 
think  there  is  no  slavery  in,  Boston? 

The  dispatches  from  Vienna-  recall 
the  good  old  ante-bellum  days  in  Con- 
gress at  Washington. 


Mr.  Wilder  D.  Quint  contributed  to 
jthe  New  York  Times  of  the  27th  an 
.entertaining  sketch  of  Judge  Robert 
iGrant.  The  deadly  arrow  still  sticks 
iin  the  Judge’s  side;  for  he  is  still  ex- 
plaining his  curious  statement  about 
|the  impossibility  of  living  in  any  kind 
of  comfort  on  less  than  $10,000  a year. 
"Explaining”  is  here  a courteous  word; 
If  we  had  not,  dined  sumbustiously  on 
stewed  meats  and  clarets  we  should 
write  “crawling.” 


Miss  Eustacia  may  have  some  slight 
irregularity  that  makes  her  the  more 
fascinating,  although  the  German  pro- 
fessor would  protest.  How  many  would 
agree  to  the  singularly  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Helen’s  charms  given  by  Con- 
stantin Manasses?  Brantome  mentions 
the  thirty  qualifications  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  ideal  beauty;  but  from  such 
catalogues  you  might  construct  a prig, 
a doll,  a fashion-plate.  An  old  French 
chevalier  was  right  when  he  wrote  of 
Helen:  "There  is  great  probability, 
madam,  that  her  beauty  was  not  the 
only  thing,  since  all  the  gods  Interested 
themselves  to  give  her  to  those  who 
were  their  favorites;  and  if  she  had 
been  endowed  only  with  a good  face 
and  a fine  shape,  she  would  have  been 
an  indifferent  present  to  them.  I 
imagine  that  what  they  valued  In  her 
was  of  more  importance:  It  was  her 

art  of  pleasing,  and  gaining  the  affec- 
tions by  her  conversation.” 


"Whose’s  Austin?”  the  headlines  ask. 
The  last  we  heard  of  the  gentleman,  he 
was  In  a popular  song.  "Oh,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin!" 


It  is  the  manners  of  the  women  themselvea 


And  therefore,  ye  maidens  young  and 
old,  do  not  be  anxious  about  measure- 
ments. Follow  the  advice  of  the  tvise 
editor  of  the  Southern  Ulster:  “When 
a fellow  pops  the  question  you  girls 
wants  to  let  your  selves  loose. 

Throw  your  arms  around  his  neck 
and  talk  about  furniture  knives  and 
forks  and  such  like  dont  be  to  sure  of 
a home  for  two.” 


/yrV,  2 


At  one  time  I spent  many  weary  hours; 
groping,  as  it  were,  for  the  wire,  in  an 
endeavor  to  attach  myself  mentally  to  the/ 
flow  of  Cousin  Richard's  conversation.  But  I 
I have  long  since  given  it  up  as  futile.  Cousin 
Richard  gave  me  no  help;  rather,  I was  in- 
clined to  think,  evaded  me,  as  if  he  pre- 
ferred to  shoot  his  remarks  at  random,  j 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  "switch”) 
himself  on.  I realized,  too,  by  degrees  that 
he  was  quite  unconscious  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  his  methods;  that  so 
reat  a pleasure  did  he  take  in  the  mere 
jcerclse  of  talking  that  it  did  not  even  oc-i 
'.ur  to  him  that  it  could  he  tiresome  toi 
anyone  else. 

Of  late  years  I have  been  content  to  let 
him  chatter  on,  pursuing  my  own  thoughts, 
and  letting  his  voice  act  as  a sort  of  ac- 
companiment, like  the  barrel  organ  or  the 
German  band  in  the  street  outside. 


Professor  Schadow  gives  these  meas- 
urements of  the  artistically  formed] 
woman;  “Height,  63%  Inches;  breadth 
of  neck,  3%  Inches;  shoulders,  15  inches;! 
waist,  9 inches:  hips,  13%  inches.”  Of! 
course  she  should  neither  be  knock-1 
kneed,  bow-legged  or  pigeon-toed. 


We  often  wonder  whether  these  pro- 
fessors— for  Professor  Schadow  is  not 
the  only  ’’authority’’ — are  married.  If 
they  have  wives,  do  they  flatter  them 
insidiously  toy  publishing  their  meas- 
urements, or  do  they  thus  Ironically 
revenge  themselves  in  the  name  of 
ecience?  

This  problem  of  ideal  beauty  has  ex- 
ercised deep  thinkers  for  centuries.  It 
/was  once  the  fashion  to  say  that  the 
ideal  woman  should  have  the  eyes  and 


the  carriage  of  Juno,  the  face  of  Hebe, 
the  madding  charm  of  Venus,  the  figure 
of  Diana,  Minerva's  arms,  Latona’s 
hands,  the  feet  of  Thetis,  Vesta’s  whlte- 
r.ess,  the  freshness  of  Flora  and  the 
accomplishments  of  Euphrosina.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  all  vague,  very 
vague.  A little  definite  Information 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  Nor  is 
thi:i  description  much  more  satlsfac- 
1 tory:  "An  English  head,  Italian  eyes, 
German  hands,  a French  figure  and 
Spanish  legs.”  


The  charm  of  the  referendum  to  high- 
ly poetic  natures  is  the  beauty  and  the 
mystery  of  its  name.  Associated  with 
the  equally  fascinating  name  of  initia- 
tive it  becomes  the  dream  and  hope  of  I 
millions.  “In  Xanadu  did  Kublal 
Khan.”  Would  this  be  improved  by 
substituting  "in  Canada  did  Juba; 
Coons?”  Who  cares  what  referendum 
means?  It  means  to  the  ear  of  a judi- 
cious hearer  a thousand  things  utter- 
able  and  a million  unutterable.  If  Mil- ; 
ton  had  heard  of  the  initiative  and  ref-  i 
erendum  he  would  have  put  them  on 
the  map.  They  have  more  than  the 
music  of  Javan  and  Gadire,  of  Ormus 
or  of  Ind.  Coleridge  would  have  woven 
a garment  of  pipe  dreams  around  them. 
Poe  would  have  made  them  a magical 
dark  poem  of  refrains.  Kipling  may 
get  hold  of  them  yet. New  York  Sun. 

“A  woman  with  the  evil  eye”  takes 
the  hands  of  servant  girls  in  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  and  makes  passes.  “They 
feel  that  they  must  do  everything  she 
tells  them  to  do.  After  she  has  gone 
, with  the  money  they  do  not  regain 
self-possession  for  several  hours.”  This 
woman  has  many  brothers  here  in  Bos- 
ton. They  are  called  promoters. 

And  Sheriff  O’Brien  "remarked  good- 
naturedly,  ‘We  have  here  216  cells  that 
we  can  use,  and  there  are  today  in  this 
jail  237  persons.'  ” Is  it  surprising  that 
detained  witnesses  are  not  equally 
good-natured? 

In  Egypt’s  land,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 

King  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in 
1 style. 

! fihe  tuk  her  dip.  then  walked  unto  the  land. 
To  dry  her  royal  pelt  she  ran  along  the 
strand. 

A bullrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 
A smiling  babby  in  a wad  o'  straw.  . 

.She  tuk  It  upi  and  said  with  accents  mild, 

I "Tare-and-agers,  girls,  which  av  yez  owns 
the  child?" 


that  strike  cold  chills  into  the  mind  of  the 
observant.  The  defiant  bearing  of  the  mod- 
ern middle-class  girl  Is  a curious  study.  By 
It  she  would  seem  not  only  to  claim  as  a 
right  the  higher  education,  entrance  to  the 
professions,  equal  civic  rights,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  wheel,  but  also  to  exact  those 
old-time  courtesies  which  In  her  struggles 
for  progress  she  has  thrown  away. 

"I  am  very  clever,  and  very  emancipated,” 
she  seems  to  say,  "but  I am  a lady,  and  I 
mean  to  be  treated  with  deference,  or  I’ll 
know  the  reason  why.”  She  is  not  treated  I 
with  deference,  and,  so  far,  the  "reason  I 
why”  Is  hidden  from  her  wisdom. 


In  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reichsrath,  Vienna,  and  the  practical 
joke  on  Mark  Twain,  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov. 
10  is  of  singular  interest:  "Vienna  is  a 
capital  where,  as  a rule,  your  evenings 
die  young  and  you  find  yourself,  about 
the  time  that  London  is  waking  up 
for  the  night,  with  no  other  form  of 
distraction  available  than  the  some- 
what too  familiar  business  of  going  to 
bed.  Now,  though,  it  seems  that  Vien- 
nese society  has  discovered  something 
to  sit  up  for,  and  that,  too,  in  quite 
a new  place.  After  the  theatre,  it  is 
become  the  correct  thing  to  attend  fhe 
sitting  of  the  Rc.chsrath,  and  as  that 
body  has  lately  taken  to  prolonging 
its  sittings  well  into  the  morning  of 
the  morrow,  entertainment  is  provided 
for  quite  as  long  as  the  new  ‘assist- 
ance’ can  reasonably  require.  The  gal- 
leries, consequently,  are  full  of  pretty 
faces  and  dresses  that  are  dreams. 
Youthful  diplomacy  more  than  fills  the 
space  reserved  for  it.  A good  Wolff 
night  has  been  known  to  draw  Mark 
Twain.  To  be  sure,  there  are  mem- 
bers of  an  economical  turn  of  mind, 
who  object  that  the  game  is  hardly 
worth  the  candle.  The  candle,  one  of 
these  reminded  the  two  protagonists, 
the  other  night,  costs  some  6000  florins. 
It  was  robbing  the  taxpayer,  he  de-  : 
ciared.  The  taxpayer,  however,  seems 
to  be  of  opininn  that  he  never  got 
so  much  for  his  money  before.” 

Paddy  Flynn  Is  dead;  a friend  of  mine  gave 
him  a large  bottle  of  whisky,  and  though  a 
sober  man  at  most  times,  the  sight  of  so 
much  liquor  filled  him  with  a gTeat  enthusi- 
asm, and  he  lived  upon  it  for  some  days  and 
then  died. 


We  quote  these  beautiful  lines,  re- 
imcmbering  the  opinion  of  a deep  think- 
,er  In  Brooklyn:  “The  great  object  of 
'having  children  learn  poetry  by  heart 
lls  to  give  them  ennobling  thoughts  and 
|high  ideals.  It  sinks  into  the  mind  and 
ip/trmeates  the  whole  nature  of  the 
i child.” 


— — The  perspiring  Fourth  of  July  orator 

Some  English  poets  have  Insisted  that  },ia  fort  head  and  exclaims, 


The  London  Truth  publishes  at  last 

the  whole  truth:  “There  Is  nothing 
more  artificial  than  the  momentary 
popularity  of  a poet,  a novelist,  or  a 
musician.  It  is  due  largely  to  fashion, 
which  is  as  fickle  in  the  matter  of  lit- 
erature and  art  as  it  is  in  the  cut  of 
coats  or  the  trimming  of  bonnets.  * * * 
The  fashion  is  set  by  one  or  two  in- 
fluential critics;  more  often  still  by  one 
or  two  influential  logrollers.  Judicious 
advertising  does  the  rest,  and  the  book 
or  the  author  gets  his  boom.  How 
many  literary  productions  have  been 
boomed  in  this  way  within  the  mem- 
ory of  every  reader  of  these  lines,  and 
are  now  no  better  than  waste  paper? 
As  with  the  books,  so  it  is  with  the 
writers.’’  

Here  is  an  instance  in  Brussels  of 
the  cruelty  of  so-called  Justice.  “Some 
years  ago  a gendarme  shot  and  killed 
a superior  officer  in  a moment  of  rage, 
and  was  condemned  to  fifteen  years' 
hard  labor.  Thanks  to  his  good  an- 
tecedents and  excellent  conduct  in 
prison,  he  was  liberated  in  three  years, 
under  tho  provisions  of  the  Berenger 
law.  A few  days  ago;  actuated  by 
suspicions  regarding  the  conduct  of  hisj 
wife,  he  jumped  over  a hedge  into  a 
garden  in  order  to  watch  her  pass.  The 
owner  of  the  property  caught  him  and 
prosecuted  him  for  trespass.  He  was 
condemned  to  a fine  of  twenty-five 
francs,  but  according  to  the  Berenger 


flaw 

prison  for  tv 


send  him  back  to 
years.  A plea  was 
put  in  by  counsel  on  his  behalf,  who 
pointed  out  the  terrible  consequences 
of  a condemnation,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  insignificance  of  the  misde- 
meanor. and  the  absence  of  wrongful 
intent,  the  Judge  passed  sentence."  And 
no  doubt  the  murder  was  provoked  by 
some  act  of  Insufferable  arrogance  or 
I oppression.  

.Notes  and  Queries  tells  a story  und 
asks  a question:  "Every  one  remembers 
I Sam  Weller’s  story  about  the  man  who 
P said  ‘crumpets  is  wholesome,’  and  who 
[ ordered  in  three  shillings  worth,  ‘toasts 
| ’em  all,  eats  ’em  all,  and  blows  his  j 
| brains  out.’  In  Boswell’s  ’Johnson,’  in 
I the  chapter  which  records  Garrick’s 
death,  1779,  Johnson  and  Beauclerk  had 
! a violent  dispute  about  one  Hackman, 
j who  was  condemned  to  death  for  what 
I was  undoubtedly  murder.  Beauclerk 
tells  the  story  thus: 

<•  ‘Mr. , who  loved  buttered  muffins 

but  durst  not  eat  them  because  they 
disagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved 
to  shoot  himself,  and  then  he  ate  three 
buttered  muffins  for  breakfast  before 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he 
should  not  be  troubled  with  Indigestion. 
He  had  two  charged  pistols;  one  was 
found  lying  charged  upon  the  table  by 
him,  after  he  had  shot  himself  with  the 
other.' 

"Could  Dickens  have  got  his  story 
from  this?’’ 


■ ■ ■% 

“The  Circus  Girl”  Opens 
at  the  Museum. 


Ihe  Circus  Girl,’’  a musical  comedy 
in  two  acts,  hook  by  J.  T.  Tanner  and 
" . Palings,  lyrics  by  Harry  Greenbank 
and  Adrian  Ross,  music  by  Ivan  Caryll 
and  Lionel  Monckton,  was  produced  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  Dec.  5, 
1S96.  The  first  production  in  New  York 
was  at  Daly’3  Theatre,  April  26  of  this 
year,  and  Nancy  McIntosh,  Virginia 
Earle  and  Messrs.  Powers,  Graham  and 
Scott  were  in  the  company. 

It  was  produced  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Museum  last  night  by  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman's  company.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Potter  Brown  was  the  conductor. 
Thu  cast  was  as  follows: 

Q.1®8™'.’,; John  C.  Slavic 

r.i  lT/-  ,Wemyss Joseph  C.  Fav 

B|5*  ,^iapel Alfred  Hickman 

Hon.  Reginald  Gower Edward  Tyler 

Albertonl  Douglas  Flint 

Commissaire  of  Police.... E.  H.  VanVechten 

Gaston George  Miller. 

Toot  hide  Pasha E.  B.  Knight 

Da  Favorita" Amanda  Fabrls 

Dora  Wemyss .Mabelle  Howe 

g“c'utc;  • Mary  Young 

r r^’  Mahella  Baker 

Dadv  Diana  Wemyss Minnie  DeReu 

"The  Circus  Girl”  is  one  of  those  in- 
genious pieces  in  which  there  is  in- 
cessant laughter— on  the  stage. 

Fortunate  are  the  author  and  the 
manager  w'hen  • the  laughter  is  con- 
tagious; and  is  heard  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights. 

hen  the  people  on  the  stage  are 
discovered  laughing  madly  as  soon  as 
the  curtain  is  up  and  laughing  violent- 
ly for  an  hour  or  two  after,  the  hearer 
is  at  first  disturbed,  then  depressed, 
feeling  that  this  Gaiety  is  forced.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  as  the  plot  assumes  coher- 
ency, and  complications  have  a plausi- 
ble reason  for  existence,  the  hearer  be- 
comes more  amiable  and  enters  into 
jne  epirit  of  the  show,  provided,  first, 
that  the  piece  is  of  reasonable  merit, 
.again,  that  the  comedians  are 
t*le*r  Peculiar  fashion. 

,h„  Circus  Girl"  as  a piece  deserves 
m vrUin  lnT  London  and  the  s.  ccess 
loom™  York'  11  *s  not  now  necessary  to 
bow  deeply  the  authors  arc  in- 
t0  ,a  German  farce,  nor  is  it 
ThC<5Sf?JT  tel1  thc  st°r>’  at  length. 
,Tio!Ls^rur'^r,?.  a successful  Gaiety 
pJ[?£e  13  fJttui'iar  to  our  theatre-goers; 

ar  P*ece  is  amusing  in  its 
! nm*iui  S rum’  fllP-flaP  manner.  The 
catIons  are  we!1  arranged,  even 
v"  they  are  not  always  novel,  and  the 
rhe  °rn=?_ but  ihere  1 am  at  a loss— for 
an  Jwa°8Uf  n these  pieces  is  largely 
not  ^Kh\nfith.e  .comedians,  and  I do 
w*®h  f°  d,°  injustice  to  the  authors. 
jJ1? -.T5  c,.  1 unpretentious,  tuneful, 
aIl?.  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

ranle^trL?1?0  ,fam*Iiar  w|th  the  com- 
panies  that  make  these  pieces  success- 

IondAn°'iilCinow’  fPr  instance,  the  smug 
hnat  citisen  who  most  unexpected  ly 
marvelous  proficiency  in  the 
shY  and  dainty  girl  who 
apparent  provocation  is  turned 
most  utterestlng  exhibition  of  un- 
annidea»~iaPd  this  in  piqua.iit.  graceful 
ron'whn3!  fash,on ; the  respectable  mat- 
vm’in<.hVnnrUi8es  ln  startling  repartee; 
Dursih  „sport;<’  surpassed  in  the 

pursuit  of  pleasure  only  by  their  fath- 
l™  ,°r,  suarttans ; and  all ^this  with  a 
rhythm  ’ 1 merry  tunes  of  tickling 

I regret  to  say  that  the  very  essence  ! 
of  enjoyment  was  missed  lTst  night  ' 

pUyeV  for* rtemnst4  Galet,y  Piece  was  i 
piayeo,  tor  the  most  part  clumsilv  and  1 

noisily.  Take,  for  instance  the  "front 
scene  in  the  second  act.  ’Gags  we?e 

Kh«2S!^n  as  in  a scene  between  wooden - 
shoed  German  comedians  in  a second 
late  variety  show,  and  the  business  was 
of  like  character.  Mr.jBlavln  £ 


not  wltHoUT  hTfMBII  'there  wFro  rub- 
mcr.ts  last  night  when  he  was  truly 
funny  hut  compare  his  methods  with 
cither  of  the  Wrights  in  a Gaiety  piece, 
and  vou  will  at  once  see  what  1 mean 
when  I say  the  essence  of  Gaiety  pleas-  i 
ure  was  not  there.  The  men  and  1 
women  were  all  in  noisy  earnest;  there 
was  not  the  flippancy,  the  devll-me- 
carc  touch-and-go,  the  gilded  and  ironi- 
cal Immorality  (if  you  choose  to  call 
the  humor  by  so  harsh  a name).  Points 
were  hammered  In  rather  than  sug- 
gested. The  members  of  the  company 
as  a rule  have  not  had  practice  in  this 
delightful  form  of  frivolity. 

I except  Miss  Mary  Young,  who  as 
Lucille  was  the  bright  spot  in  an  oth- 
erwise leaden  performance.  She  played 
with  arch  distinction  and  with  agile 
mind  and  feet.  Mr.  Miller,  ln  concep- 
tion, was  closer  to  the  pitch  as  Gaston 
than  were  'his  colleagues,  although  Mr. 
Fdwards  as  Drlvelll  was  not  wholly  I 
unsuccessful.  Miss  Fabrls  Is  not  the 
woman  for  such  a part  as  “La  Favori- 
ta," however  admirable  she  may  be  as 
one  of  the  Valkyries  in  Wagner’s 
music-drama. 

To  give  the  reasons  for  this  opinion 
may  possibly  be  considered  ungaliant:  1 
but  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I 
here  state  that  she  is  not  strikingly 
graceful  in  conventional  dross,  and  in 
circus  costume  she  is  singularly  awk- 
ward Ir,  gesture  and  heavy  in  move- 
ment. No  vocal  technic  can  atone  for 
temperamental  or  physlctal  deficiencies 
in  a Gaiety  piece. 

The  piece  was  staged  handsomely. 
The  scenes  in  the  circus  were  well  man- 
aged. and  the  final  scene  was  one  of 
uncommon  fascination.  The  large  au- 
dience was  loudly  applausive  during  the 
second  act,  and  applause  was  loudest 
when  the  chief  comedian  was  the 
furthest  from  a true  Gaiety  perform- 
ance. 

Philip  Hale. 

First  Concert  of  the  Ondricek- 
Schulz  StriDg  Quartet,  Assisted 


shop,  and  none  at  all  in  Virginia,"  Mary- 
land, Carolina,  Barbadoes,  or  any  of 
I ihe  Sugar  Islands. 

"The  goodness  of  (lie  pavement  may 
compare  with  most  of  London;  to  gal- 
iop  a horse  on  it  is  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  forfeit. 

“There  are  nine  churches  in  Boston, 
viz.,  Old  Church,  North  Church,  South 
Church,  New’  Church,  New  North 
Church,  New  South  Church”— this  is 
indeed,  boxing  of  the  theological  com- 
pass—“the  Church  of  England  Church, 
the  Baptist  Meeting,  and  the  Quaker’s 
i Meeting. 

“The  streets  aro  broad  and  regu- 
lar.” Oh,  Mr.  Carow!  what  a liar- 
tradition  is.  "Some  of  the  richest  mer- 
chants have  very  stately,  well  built, 
i convenient  houses. 

"The  conversation  in  this  town  is 
as  polite  as  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England,  many  of  their  mer- 
chants having  traded  in  Europe,  and 
those  that  stay  at  home  having  the 
advantage  of  society  with  travelers:  so 
that  a gentleman  from  London  would 

think  himself  at  home  in  Boston,  when 
he  observes  the  number  of  people,  their 
furniture,  their  tables,  their  dress,  and 
conversation,  which  perhaps  is  as  splen- 
did and  showy  as  that  of  the  most  con- 
siderable tradesman  in  London.” 


There  is  a wealthy  people, 

Who  sojourn  in  that  land. 
Their  churches  all  with  steeples 
Most  delicately  stand; 

Their  houses  like  the  gilly 
Are  painted  red  and  gay; 
They  flourish  like  the  lily 
In  North  America. 


by  Mr.  Carl  Stasny. 


A new  string  quartet,  composed  of 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Qr- 
chestra,  gave  its  first  concert  last  even- 
ing at  Steinert  Hall.  Mr.  Carle  On- 
dricek,  Mr.  Carl  Barleben.  Mr.  Fritz 

Zahn,  and  Mr.  Leo  Schulz  are  its  mem- 
bers, and  they  were  on  this  occasion 
assisted  by  Mr.  Carl  Stasny,  pianist. 
The  program  was  as  follows; 

Quartet.  Op.  74.  E flat  major Beethoven 

Trio.  Op.  13 Smetana 

Quartet  21,  D major Mozart 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  the 
trio.  Frederick  Smetana  was  a Bohe- 
mian, born  near  Prague  in  1824,  and  was 
a friend  and  teacher  of  Dvorak.  Early 
in  life  he  came  under  Liszt’s  influence, 
and  through  his  teachings  became  a 
pianist  of  note.  Undoubtedly  Smetana’s 
passion  for  the  dramatic  and  pictur- 
esque was  first  aroused,  or  at  least 
fostered,  by  the  father  of  the  sym- 
phonic poem.  He>  wrote  a number  of 
works  in  that  form,  and  the  list  of  his 
operas  is  still  greater. 

His  earliest  compositions,  however, 
were  largely  for  the  piano,  and,  though 
rarely  piayed  in  public,  they  are  said 
to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  pian- 
ist of  today. 

The  Trio  was  his  first  important  com- 
position of  this  class,  and  was  written 
in  1856.  It  is  a singular  work.  It  is  out 
and  out  “Program  Music;”  and  I am 
sure  that  a program,  even  slightly  sug- 
gesting its  meaning,  would  have  proved 
a decided  boon  to  most  of  the  audience. 
However  it  may  lack  in  clearness,  it 
lacks  nothing  in  vigor.  There  are  not 
a few  passages  strong  and  dramatic, 
and  here  and  there  charming  themes  < 
which  are  never  allowed  to  imprejy? 
themselves  firmly  upon  the  ear,  , 
close  of  the  second  movement,  l 
toso,  with  its  strong  harmonic  tier 
ment,  is  quite  impressive,  and  is  pei 
haps  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
whole  work.  All  in  all,  the  Trio  con- 
tains much  of  interest,  and  it  would 
be  a pleasure  to  hear  it  again.  It  was 
well  played  by  Messrs.  Ondricek,  Schulz 
and  Stasny,  and  won  hearty  applause. 

In  the  Beethoven,  the  club  showed 
clearly  the  stuff  that  it  is  made  of.  The 
playing  was  virile  and  musicianly,  if 
at  times  somewhat  forced  and  rough. 
One  felt  that  here  is  the  making  of  a 
fine  quartet,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  with  continued  practice  together 
the  new  club  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  surmise. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
present  that  evidently  entertained  for 
the  players  feelings  of  warm  esteem. 

T.  P.  Currier. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
verdict  of  Time.  A dealer  in  auto- 
graphs has  settled  the  matter. 

"Reszke,  Jean  de.  Opera 25.” 

"Reszke,  Edward  de,  Opera 20.” 

Therefore  Jean  is  the  greater  singer. 
Or  does  the  lower  price  accompany 
necessarily  the  lower  voice? 


There  are  few  goods  that  can  proper- 
ly be  “kept  on  hand.”  A glove  mer- 
chant has  the  right  to  use  the  phrase; 
but  boots  are  on  feet,  trousers  are  on 
legs— there  is  no  need  of  pursuing  the 
subject;  every  thoughtful  reader  will 
see  and  admit  the  point,  and  shape  his 
speech  accordingly. 


^t-et  / - tf  -j 

MR.  LOEFFLER’S  SONGS. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is  said  to  be  interest- 
ed in  children’s  games,  and  it  was  only 
a few  days  ago  that  there  was  pleasant 
talk  about  Mr.  Bryan  and  foot  ball. 
Now  when  he  hears  a fine,  manly  little 
fellow  saying: 

"Here  I am  on  Tom  Tidler's  ground, 
Picking  up  gold  and  silver,” 

does  he  seize  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  to  the  lad  the  principles  of  bimetal- 
lic coinage,  or  does  he,  frown  darkly 
and  condemn  the  gold-bug  that  framed 
the  verse  with  devilish  intent?  Does 
he  allow  children  to  read  the  story  oC 
the  talented  goose  with  the  golden  eggs 
or  to  eat  golden  pippins? 


Who  hath  not  pa6t  with  home-made  bread, 

A heavy  compound  of  putty  and  lead— 

And  home-made  wines  that  rack  the  head, 

A n A home-made  liqueurs  and  waters? 
Home-made  pop  that  will  not  foam, 

And  home-made  dishes  that  drive  one  from 
home, 

Not  to  name  each  mess, 

For  the  face  or  dress, 

Home  made  by  the  homely  daughters? 


Boston  is  one  of  the  grandest,  sure-footed- 
est,  clear-headest,  comfortablest  cities  on 
the  globe.  Onllke  ev’ry  other  large  city  I 
was  ever  in,  the  most  of  the  hackmen  don’t 
seem  to  hav  bln  epeshully  intended  by  natur 
for  the  Burglery  perfession,  and  It’s  about 
the  only  large  city  I know  of  where  you 
don’t  enjoy  a brilliant  opportunity  of  bein 
swindled  in  sum  way,  from  the  Risin  of  the 
sun  to  the  goin  down  thereof.  There4  I say, 

I loud  and  continnered  applaus  for  Boston! 


Why  this  attention  of  newspapers  to 
the  spouting  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Dixon  of  New  York?  Docs  anyone  care 
about  his  opinion?  Surely  Mr.  Dixon 
■Joes  not  care  what  he  says.  He  is  sim- 
ply one  of  the  performers  in  the  Great 
Wild  East  Show,  and  his  platform  is 
not  far  from  that  of  Dr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  

There  is  one  serious  objection  to  bar- 
ber shops  conducted  on  aseptic  princi- 
ples. The  barber  will  have  a fresh 
subject  of  conversation. 


Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  distin- 
guished statesman,  the  late  Artemus 
Ward.  And  if  you  would  know  the 
opinion  of  a visitor  of  the  last  century, 
listen  to  the  description  of  the  town 
given  in  the  History  and  Curious  Ad- 
ventures of  Bampfylde-Moore  Carew, 
King  of  the  Gipsies,  King  of  the  Mend- 
icants; in  fact,  monarch  of  several  in- 
dustrious tribes. 

"The  presses  here  are  generally  full 
of  work— there  are  five  printing-houses 
—which  is  ln  a great  measure  owing 
to  the  colleges  and  schools  for  useful 
learning  in  New  England;  whereas  at 
New  York  there  is  but  one  bookseller's 


We  have  been  asked  to  publish  in  this 
column  extracts  from  "A  Brief  for  the 
Cigarette.”  We  respectfully  decline, 
although  the  springs  of  copy  are  dry. 
We  are  not  a foe  to  the  weed;  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  in  Judicious  use  of 
it.  We  do  not  frown  upon  snuff  or 
“eating-tobacco."  But  the  cigarette  is" 
to  us  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  hurrah 
for  it. 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  the 
prudent  boy  will  buy  with  money  given 
nim  by  his  father  a Christmas  present 
for  his  father,  such  as  a Boston  terrier, 
or  a set  of  books  that  he  himself  is 
eager  to  read  at  his  leisure. 


Miss  Lena  Little  Sang  Them  Last 
Evening,  With  Mrs.  Emil  Paur 
as  Pianist. 

Miss  Lena  Little,  assisted  by  Mr3  j 
Emil  Paur,  pianist,  gave  a song  recital  i 
in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening.  There  I 
was  a good-sized  and  applausive  audl-  ' 
ence.  Thc  program  was  as  follows: 

SONGS. 

WIc  Melodlen  zicht  es  mlr Brahms 

Maedrhenlled  

( Sonntag  

I Gome,  we'll  wander  In  moonlight. ..Cornelius 

White  Jasmin Richard  Strauss  1 

Serena  de  

Song  of  the  gold  Mali iiniaklreft  | 

Selim’s  sons 

Schlumm’re  holdes  Liebchtn 

Rtmaky-Korsakoft 

PIANO. 

Da  Consolation Smetana  \ 

La  f£te  des  paysans  bohcniiens 

SONGS. 

Harmonic  du  Solr.  (MS.) Loeffler  ] 

Dansons  la  Gigue 

La  cloche  fClCe 

SCrCnade  (with  viola  accompaniment 

played  by  the  composer) 

Waruni  Tschalkowsky 

Dio  Thraene  bebt 

Es  war  im  ersten  Lenzesstralii 

It  is  a more  agreeable  task  to  discuss 
m thi3  Instance,  the  program  of  the 
singer  rather  than  her  performance.  ; 
So  far  as  the  majority  of  the  songs  is 
concerned,  neither  the  quality  of  iter 
voice,  nor  her  production  of  tone,  nor 
her  management  of  breath,  nor  her  into- 
nation,, nor  her  technic  in  genera)  is 
to  be  praised  even  in  faint  or  luke- 
warm terms.  There  was  much  that 
calls  for  downright,  hearty  condemna- 
tion. These  are  statements  of  fact, 
not  of  opinion.  But  let  us  consider  the 
program,  which  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

Now  interpretation  is  in  a measure 
a matter  of  opinion  as  well  as  fact. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Loeffler’s  idea  of  the  ; 
fitting  interpretation  of  his  Harmonic  ; 
du  Soir  might  differ  reasonably  from  ! 
that  of  the  singer,  pianist,  or  hearer,  ! 
just  as  another  lover  of  Baudelaire  ! 
might  not  find  Mr.  Loeffler’s  music  to  > 
this  sonorous  poem  the  true  tonal  ex-  , 
pression  of  the  poet’s  thought.  But  ; 
when  technical  means  are  deficient  or  | 
hopelessly  wrong,  the  interpretation 
must  suffer  in  large  degree,  and  the 
hearer  may  therefore  do  the  composer  | 
injustice. 

Thus  the  “White  Jasmin”  of  Strauss 
seemed  strained  and  without  effect;  and 
the  constant  modulation  disturbing  to 
either  an  irrresistible  appeal  or  the 
suggestion  of  a mood.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  sing  it  absolutely  in 
tune;  and  the  performance  last  night  ! 
left  the  iihpression  that  the  song  was 
not  worth  the  labor;  but  the  "Seren- 
ade” by  Strauss  seemed  dainty  and  de- 
lightful. and  not  merely  by  reason  of 
the  charming  accompaniment.  I do  not 
believe  that  Miss  Little  did  all  that  can 
be  done  with  the  Russian  group,  and 
yet  the  quaint  beauty  of  the  first  song 
of  Balakireff  with  its  picturesque  ac- 
companiment and  the  dramatic  force  of  i 
his  second  song  were  appreciated  in  I 
spite  of  the  singer’s  serious  limitations,  | 
and  the  slumber  song  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff  was  refreshing  in  its  unaffected 
melodious  grace  and  genuine  tender- 
ness. 

Mr.  LoeffleV’s  songs  are  really  pieces 
for  voice,  piano  and  viola.  They  are  re- 
markable compositions,  remarkable  for 
their  originality,  workmanship,  and  im- 
aginative strength.  To  me  the  “Har- 
monle  du  Soir”  is  the  least  successful, 
not  from  any  technical  objection,  but 
as  the  tonal  expression  of  the  poet’s 
thought.  Here  is  an  instance  where 
no  setting  for  a voice  can  accentuate 
or  enlarge  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
verse.  “Le  ciel  est  triste  et  beau  comme 
un  grand  reposoir.”  This  line  alone 
defies  the  rivalry  of  music  written  to 
be  sung.  And  again  the  words  ”en- 
censoir”  and  “ostensoir,”  as  they  are 
employed  by  the  poet,  are  a stumbling 
block  to  the  musician.  I can  imagine  | 
that  a symphonic  poem  for  orchestra 
with  these  verses  for  a motto  might 
be  of  power  and  beauty,  not  with  any 
thought  of  panoramic  detail,  but  as  a 
musical  rhapsody  invoked  by  the  splcn-  I 
dor  of  Baudelaire’s  expression.  I pre-  | 
fer  the  wild  sadness  of  Mr.  Loeffler’s 
'Dansons  la  Gigue,”  into  which  Miss 
Little,  although  she  sang  it  with  a 
dash  that  provoked  hearty  applause,  in- 
troduced occasionally  a coquetry  that  j 
was  Incongruous  in  its  lightness.  I pre-  i 
fer  again  the  lofty  thought,  the  bit- 
ter revery,  the  fierce  despair  of  “La 
Cloche  FelCe,”  with  its  haunting  song 
of  the  viole,  and  the  persistent  appear-  ■ 
ance  of  the  plain-song  of  the  Dies  i 
Irae.  Was  the  composer  wise  in  re-  ! 
turning  to  revery  after  the  climax  of  l 
Baudelaire's  last  line?  Tt  was  courage-  ! 
oils  An  hitn  to  undertake  the  return, 
<md  I think  tfns'-r-fcsnit  Justified  him.  As 
for  the  macaberesque-  iV'SOiy  of  "Sere- 
nade,” it  took  a Loeffler  to  italicize  Ver- 
laine. Remarkable  songs!  Songs  that 
appeal  at  once  to  anyone  who  has  the 
slightest  Imagination,  that  delight  the 
musician  by  the  wealth  of  ingenious 
detail.  How  that  death's  head  of  the 
Dies  Irae  grins  through  the  music  at 
the  sadness,  mockery,  or  despair  of  the 
ipoet!  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Miss 
'Little  made  a brave  endeavor,  that  Mrs. 
Paur  displayed  appreciation,  and  that  i 
Mr.  Loeffler,  the  virtuoso,  shone  as 
brilliantly  as  Mr.  Loeffler  the  composer. 

Mrs.  Paur  played  sympathetic  accom- 
paniments, and  In  the  unfamiliar  pieces 
by  Smetana  she  displayed  smooth  | 
runs  and  an  agreeable  touch.  The  ' 
pieces  themselves  dlsappbinted  me  by  I 
their  conventionality.  They  are  from 
the  group  of  “Reves”  which  the  poor 
composer  offered  vainly  for  about  S10 
apiece.  They  were  not  published  until 
1879.  Smetana’s  first  piano  pieces  were 
composed  in  1848. 


Philip  Hale. 
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||  '‘How  are  you  today,  mother?"  said  the 
saint.  "Worse."  replied  the  mother.  "May 
you  be  worse  tomorrow.”  said  the  saint.  The 
next  day  Oollumcitle  came  again,  and  ex- 
actly the  same  conversation  took  place,  but 
the  third  day  the  mother  said.  "Better,  thank 
God."  And  the  saint  replied.  "May  you 
be  better  tomorrow." 


A Mr.  Parkhill.  who  is  73  years  old. 
was  married  lately  to  a woman  who 
was  34.  The  bridegroom  is  accused  of 
dotage  “because  he  wears  store-teeth 
and  a wig."  This  charge  seems  to  us 
unfounded.  Store-teeth  do  not  accom- 
pany. necessarily,  old  age.  We  have 
thought  seriously  of  having  the  teeth 
of  our  youngest — dear  little  Bertie,  a 
tine  manly  fellow — extracted,  and  then 
replaced  by  a snugly  fitting  set,  of 
porcelain  whiteness  and  warranted  en- 
durance. Think  for  a moment  of  the 
freedom  from  care  and  aches  and  the 
dentist's  bills  that  vary  in  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  operator's  conversational 
powers.  Shun  a talkative  dentist.  He 
takes  no  note  of  time  save  for  his  own 
pecuniary  advantage,  and  his  hours 
are,  therefore,  long  and  lucrative.  Wise 
men  tell  us  that  the  appendix  should 
be  removed  at  an  early  age,  and  they 
speculate  gravely  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  out  other  organs 
that  do  -not  seem  necessary  to  the 
faultless  working  of  internal  machinery. 
Yet  there  should  be  moderation.  We 
know  of  a surgeon  who  performed  the 
dazzling  operation  of  removing  a kid- 
ney. At  the  autopsy  they  found  the 
patient  had  only  had  one. 


Nor  is  a wig  the  unmistakable  symp- 
tom of  senility.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Parkhill  shares  our 
views.  “Mr.  Parkhill  never  makes  any 
mistake  in  his  books  or  his  cash,”  re- 
plied the  loving  write.  "I  guess  he  isn't 
in  his  dotage.” 


Mr.  Ernest  Kemp,  a Canadian  expert, 
has  found  oysters  growing  upon  the 
trees  bordering  on  the  Bras  d’Or  lakes 
in  Cape  Breton.  This  is  welcome  news, 
if  the  oysters  grow  so  high  on  the 
branches  that  they  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  typhoid  fever  patient.  In  gath- 
ering oysters,  should  the  farmer  shake 
the  tr£e  or  club  them  from  the  branch? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kemp  may  find  in  Cape 
Breton  plump  specimens  of  the  Barnacle 
Goose,  “which  some  with  much  admira- 
tion have  believed  to  grow  out  of  trees, 
both  upon  this  shore  (Britain)  and  else- 
where, and  when  they  be  ripe  to  fall 
downe  into  the  sea." 


"Keely  is  building  a flying  machine.” 
Keely?  Keely?  Didn’t  he  once  build  a 
motor?  Perhaps  you  have  some  stock 
In  that  motor  company?  Yes?  Lucky 

dog! 


Our  sensational  contemporary,  the 
Transcript,  secured  a scoop  last  night 
by  publishing  this  statement:  "Paul 

Laurence  Dunbar,  the  young  negro  poet 
who  has  been  the  past  season’s  literary 
lion  in  London  society,  etc.”  This  state- 
ment never  before  appeared  in  print, 
and  probably  no  one  will  be  more  sur- 
j prised  at  the  Transcript's  discovery 
. than  Mr.  Dunbar,  one  of  the  many 
1 victims  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 


th* 


Druaux  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  of 
Rouen  to  penal  servitude  for  life  for 
having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  her 
husband's  brother  at  Molaunay — this 
was  In  'S7.  Six  years  later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  was  absolutely  in- 
nocent, that  both  men  had  died  of  ac- 
cidental poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
to  which  poisoning  she  herself  had  been 
a partial  victim.  To  show  her  inno- 
cence to  the  world  she  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  Amiens,  but  Presi- 
dent, Advocate  General  and  jury  all 
had  an  inverted  role;  they  were  there 
to  acquit,  not  to  condemn.  The  Court 
proclaimed  'her  certain  innocence’  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  award- 
ed her  40,000  francs  to  compensate  and 
console.  And  at  present  the  Court  of 
Cassation  is  concerned  with  a still 
more  remarkable  case.  Pierre  Vaux 


and  Jean  Petit,  condemned  In  1852  for 
poisoning,  are  both  of  them  dead;  they 
died  in  Guiana  as  convicts.  After  long 
years  their  innocence  has  been  dis- 
covered and  recognized,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  M.  Armand  Vaux,  a son  of 
°"®  of  the  v1ctlms-  and  by  the  law 
of  to,  the  Court  of  Cassation  will  re- 
open the  whole  matter,  and  proeeed 
next  December  A la  rehabilitation  de 
leur  mSmolre/  *' 


.v^e  i 
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Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 
Sang  Last  Evening,  Assisted 
by  Miss  Laura  Webster,  in 
Steinert  Hall. 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Edmund  Grinnell, 
sang  songs  by  Chaminade,  Schumann, 
Chadwick,  Franz,  Gounod,  Horrocks, 
Lynes  and  Blumenthal  in  Steinert  Hall 
last  evening.  There  was  a very  friendly 
audience. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  write 
concerning  this  concert  a few  conven- 
tional sentences  signifying  nothing;  but 
such  a notice  would  be  a serious  in- 
justice toward  Miss  Swift,  who  is  evi- 
dently a young  woman  of  sincere  pur- 


pose. 


It  is  fairer  to  her  to  say  that  at  pres-  j 
ent  she  is  not  ready  for  appearance  in 
public.  Her  voice  is  not  of  such  tonal 
beauty  that  it  persuades  one  to  forget 
serious  technical  deficiencies.  On  the 
contrary,  the  organ  is  one  that  demands 
the  display  of  art  to  make  it  agreeable. 
Certain  indispensable  rudiments  of 
vocal  art  have  not  yet  been  mastered 
by  this  singer,  and  until  these  rudi- 
ments are  mastered,  her  singing  should 
he  confined  to  her  own  room  or  the 
parlors  of  her  friends.  Nor  did  I find 
fast  night  an  exhibition  of  musical 
taste  or  temperament  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a prophecy  concerning  her  future 
after  months  of  patient  and  intelligent 
study.  I saw  a statuesque  young  woman, 
who  evidently  is  honest  and  enthusi- 
astic in  her  ambition,  but  these  corm 
mendable  qualities  do  not  alone  make  a 


singer.  , . . 

Miss  Webster,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Field,  played  pieces  by  Gol- 
termann,  Godard  and  Van  Goens. 

Philip  Hale. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a burglar 
even  at  the  Faulkner  Station  respects 
traditions  and  wears  a mask.  A burg- 
lar without  a mask  may  well  be  an 
object  of  suspicion.  And  there  have 
been  many  such  impostors  of  late. 


There  is  no  more  unhappy  man  than 
he  who  is  described  by  injudicious 
friends  as  "extremely  witty.”  Better 
for  that  man  if  he  be  subject  to  the 
oharge  of  parricide.  For  gradually  he 
becomes  conscious  of  his  reputation  and 
tries  to  live  up  to  it.  If  a man  of  true 
wit  delivers  himself  of  one  good  speech 
a month,  he  Is  doing  admirably,  and 
j the  potentiality  of  his  speech  will  be 
a constant  source  of  amazement.  Few 
] are  willing  to  be  thus  self-contained. 

| They  wish  to  strike  twelve  every  ten 
minutes.  They  fill  to  see  the  neces- 
[ slty  of  a background  of  seriousness. 
I They  degenerate  quickly  Into  aggress- 
ive monologists.  They  are  peevish,  if 
laughter  is  not  a hair-trigger  affair. 
And  if  there  is  no  more  unhappy  man, 
there  la  also  no  greater  bore  than  your 
wit  of  the  first  magnitude.  When  you 
see  Mr.  Dazzler  working  his  mind  in  a 
corner  at  the  club,  sit  in  another  room, 
or  go  home;  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  conversation — which  being  inter- 
preted means  that  you  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  exploiting  your  own 
ability. 


tile  young  man,  but  twhen  .he  writes  a 
part-song  or  meddles  In  theatrical  man- 
ners or  Interferes  In  the  commercial 
life  of  his  subjects,  he  shows  too  often 
unseemly  arrogance.  Occasionally  his 


Bruch’s  UlysSeS"  I "mffSTi.  who  is  an  in- 
sufferable bore;  and  yet  this  German 
Ulysses  Is  amusing  when,  trusting  that 
the  hearer  has  forgotten  all  the  pleas- 
ing tales  told  about  the  hero  by  the 
ancients,  the  librettist— or  Is  it  the 
prudish  writer  of  the  English  argu- 


conduct  warrants  approval,  as  when  he  ment? — represents  Calypso's  maidens 
overruled  the  other  day  the  objection  telling  of  “their  Queen’s  unrequited  love 


of  a censor  to  the  drama  "Johannes." 
Were  William  to  go  into  some  other 
business,  his  subjects  would  no  doubt 
rejoice.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  bandmaster, 
or  a ringmaster,  or  he  might  shine  as 
chief  constable  in  a village. 


Did  you  ever  think  of  the  boresome 
life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales?  His  days 
are  not  given  wholly  to  beer  and  skit- 
tles, private  boxing  matches,  race 
courses,  and  the  improving  conversa- 
tion of  chemical  blondes  of  high  or  low 
degree.  His  speech  must  be  always  on 
tap,  for  the  benefit  of  a charitable  or- 
ganization, the  dedication  of  a hos- 
pital, the  dinner  of  the  United  and  De- 
fiant Order  of  Bellows  Menders.  And 
then  he  has  been  waiting  so  long  for 
the  throne! 


for  the  stranger.”  As  for  that  matter, 
Penelope  herself  did  not  escape  scandal,  , 
for  by  some  she  was  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  Pan. 

Miss  Stein  again  gave  delight  by 
beauty  of  tone  and  pure  legato  and 
Miss  Whittier  sang  the  music  of  Nausl-  : 
kaa  with  unaffected  grace. 

The  second  concert  of  this,  the  22d 
season,  wil  be  given  Jan.  13.  The  pro-  . 
gram  will  include  Humperdinck’s  “Pil- 
grimage to  Kevlaar,”  Brahms  “Song  of  I 
Fate"  and  Goring  Thomas's  "Swan  and 
Skylark.” 


Philip  Hale. 


FELIX  FOX,  PIANIST. 

An  unusually  Interesting  pianoforte 
recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox 
last  evening  In  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 


We  are  Informed  that  “Mile.  Toronta 
is  surprisingly  free  from  all  vanity  or 
the  affectation  peculiar  to  all  singers 
of  any  prominence.”  Miss  Toronta  has 
made  just  one  appearance  in  opera— at 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  29,  in  the  strikingly 
dramatic  part  of  Siebel. 


Here  is  a pleasing  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Grand’s  last  book.  The  Pal! 
Mall  Gazette  is  responsible  for  it:  "A 

novel  of  Mme.  Sarah  Grand  always  re- 
quires delicate,  not  to  say  aseptic 
treatment,  and  her  latest  work,  ‘The 
Beth  Book,’  requires  the  carbolic 
spray  to  be  playing  upon  it  for 
nearly  the  whole  time  it  is  on  the 
operating  table.  The  metaphor,  I ad- 
mit, is  not  a savory  one,  but  it  is  not 
unfair.  If  the  author  had  cut  out  about 
a third  of  ‘The  Beth  Book,’  and  had 
published  it  separately  as  a treatise  on 
gynecology  and  on  kindred  subjects,  the 
remainder  would  have  given  us  a read- 
able and  thoughtful  novel.  As  it  is, 
well,  following  Mr.  Kipling,  we  do  not 
wish  to  ‘talk  obstetrics’  In  a novel.  It 
! is  not  art  (even  without  a capital).” 


Sitting  sideways  in  a street  car,  im- 
perfect window  glass  distorts  curiously 
people  on  the  sidewalk.  The  man  that 


walks  with  pompous  self-complacency 
is  a ludicrous  sight,  with  farce-comedy 
carriage.  The  demure,  thin-lipped  wo- 
man Is  changed  by  some  devilish  trick 
into  a mincing  jade  such  as  was  thun-  | 
dered  at  in  Jerusalem  by  the  prophet. 
Or  the  face  of  the  full  liver  is  porcine 
without  a trace  of  human  resemblance. 
Perhaps  the  glass  is  the  glass  of  truth. 


Prelude  and  Fugue,  C sharp  major Bach 

Sonata,  Op.  101 Beethoven 

Nocturne,  Op.  48 Chopin 

Choeur  des  elfes Mendelssohn-Heller 

Moments  Musical,  No.  2 Schubert 

Lindenbaum Schubert-Liszt 

Etude,  en  forme  de  valse C.  Salnt-Saens 

Variationen.  ueber  ein  ungarisches 

Thema Brahms 

Aria  from  Sonata Schumann 

Feux  Follets I.  Philipp 

Intimites,  Op.  57,  No.  5 P.  Lacotnbe 

Etude,  C major Rubinstein 

Mr.  Fox  is,  I understand,  a -native 
of  this  city,  and  has  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  where  he  studied  with 
Reinicke  and  Philipp  of  Paris,  during 
a period  of  about  three  years.  Though 
a very  young  man  he  is  a pianist  of 
marked  ability.  His  shortcomings  are 
surprisingly  few,  and  those  noticeable 
during  the  evening  may  have  been  due 
more  to  the  embarrassment  of  a first 
appearance  than  to  any  lack  of  musi- 
cal sensibility.  There  was  something 
wanting  in  color,  and  his  phrasing  was 
at  times  monotonous.  Though  his  ped- 
aling was  in  primary  essentials  un- 
commonly good,  greater  finesse  in  this 
highly  important  department  of  piano- 
forte playing  would  have  largely  in- 
creased the  beauty  of  his  tonal  effects. 
Mr.  .Fox’s  technique  is  thoroughly  ex- 
cellent. His  fingers  move  over  the  keys 
with  perfect  ease,  and  all  necessary 
velocity,  and  his  wrist  and  chord  work 
are  equally  satisfactory.  His  reading  j 
of  the  sonata,  though  displaying  the  1 
immaturity  of  youth,  revealed  a seri- 
ous cast  of  thought  surprising  in  one 
so  young.  The  other  members,  mostly 
brilliant  in  character,  possessed  few 
difficulties  for  him.  With  the  nocturne 
he  was  less  successful.  But  how  many 
pianists  can  play  that,  one  of  Chopin’s 
noblest  works? 

A rather  large  and  exceedingly  friend- 
ly audience  attended,  and  Its  warm  ap- 
preciation was  wholly  deserved. 

T.  P.  Currier. 


jyU  3 c,  7 

The  Cecilia  Sang  Bruch’s  “Odys- 
seus” Last  Night— Mr.  Felix 
Fox  Gave  a Piano  Recital  in 
Steinert  Hall. 


At  night  the  town  was  dark  and  hoar, 

"With  fog  'and  frost  that  on  it  lay. 

Far  off,  the  solemn  ocean’s  roar 
Echoed  along  the  shrouded  bay. 

I roam'd  the  silent  village  street. 

And  watched  the  muffled  hours  go  by. 
Hearing  their  cruel  lips  repeat:  „ 

"The  gods  have  called  her.  She  must  die. 

1 At  dawn  the  air  was  clear  and  bright, 
i The  sea  a dancing  flood  of  gold; 

' I saw  the  unshriven  clouds  of  night 
1 Far  In  the  fragrant  heav’ns  uproll’d. 

And  as  the  form  of  Hope  drew  near,  I 

Veil’d  Sorrow  touch'd  my  bieast,  and  said:  , 
“Take  thou  the  rose  her  lips  made  dear 
With  farewell  kisses.  She  Is  dead!” 


It  would  not  be  surprising  If  King 
Humbert  should  wish  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son,  even  though  the 
change  might  work  temporary  confu- 


The  Cecelia,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cary- 
Lord,  Miss  Stein,  Mr.  T.  E.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Harry  Lucius  Chase  and  an  or- 
chestra of  Symphony  men,  sang  the 
greater  part  of  Max  Bruch’s  "Odys- 
seus" last  night  in  Music  Hall.  There 
was  a good-sized  and  applausive  au- 
dience. 

I see  no  reason  why  this  monotonous 
and  dull  work  should  be  sung  at  this 
late  day-it  was  first  given  here  I be- 
lieve, Dec.  22,  1879— unless,  as  a char- 
itable act  toward  the  composer,  for 
whom  a subscription  is  now  circulat- 
ing in  Germany.  It  appears  that 
Bruch  sold  his  works  outright  to  the 
publishers  and  is  in  receipt  of  no  roy- 
alties. He  is  nearly  60  years  old;  the 
vosition  he  holds  does  not  bring  him 
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And  vet  the  wise  are  of  opinion,  that 
wherever  man  is.  the  dark  powers,  who  feed 
his  rapacities;  no  less  than  the  bright  beings 
who  store  their  honey  in  the  cells  of  bis 
heart:  and  the  twilight  beings  who  fl  t 

hither  and  thither;  encompass  him  with  their 
rasslonate  and  melancholy  multitude.  They 
hold  too,  that  he  who  by  long  desire  or 
through  accident  of  birth  possesses  the 
mower  of  piercing  into  their  hidden  abode 
ca”  see  them  there,  those  who  were  once 
n-en  or  women  full  of  a terrible  vehemence, 
and  those  who  have  never  lived  upon  the 
earth,  moving  slowly  and  with  a subtler 
malice.  The  dark  powers  cling  about  us  day 
and  night,  like  bats  upon  an  old  tree. 


A Town  Clerk  In  Rhode  Island  has 
been  found  guilty  by  a church  society 
“of  spanking  his  wife.”  It  appears  that 
"the  meeting  was  a special  one,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  the 
domestic  relations  “of  the  said  clerk 
and  his  spouse.  Is  spanking  extreme 
cruelty’  We  should  think  it  depended 
on  circumstances,  but  we  remember  no 
judicial  decisions  on  this  delicate  point. 


n $1000  a year;  and  he  has  a wite  and 
four  children— or  are  they  three  in 
number?  At  any  rate,  the  subscription 
/ fund  will  be  a needed  relief,  and  if  the 


sion 


and  dismay.  Humbert  Is  a fine  Cecelia  should  add  to  it,  the  deed  would 


fidiow]  and  he  "must  be  heartily  sick  f be^charitable^nd  cho; 


of  his  trade;  for  as  Montaigne  remarked 
(in  his  essay  on  the  ’Tncommoditie  of 
Greatnesse")  ’•the  sharpest'  and  most 
dlficile  profession  of  the  world  is  worth- 
ily to  act  and  play  the  King.”  In  the 
early  eighties,  Humbert  told  an  Amer-. 
lean  now  living  in  Cambridge  that  he 
thought  the  time  for  Kings  had  gone 


1C  UCllWi  luauwt  , . 

rus  is  concerned,  was  excellent  in  quai- 
j tv  of  tone,  balance  of  parts,  precision 
of  attack  There  was  not  enough 
finesse  in  the  treatment  of  dynamic 
indications,  but  this  failing  was  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  Intelligence  or  per- 
versity of  wiU  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
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rus.  The  orchestra  P'ayed^  about  as^it 


Paris  Dec.  2 —Miss  Sybil  Sanderson  to 

Mr.  Antonio  Terry.  Friends  were  re- 
spectfully requested  not  to  send  flow- 
ers. 


For  a lump  that  is  obstinate  and  pam- 
ful  Mrs.  Mary  Delany  recommended 
from  personal  experience  "oil  of  earth 
rworms  with  opodeldoc.” 


You  remember  the  parable  of  the  wise 
and  foolish  virgins.  We  were  reminded 
of  it  by  the  announcement  of  a “Coun- 
try School  and  Pie  Social,”  to  be  held 
tonight  at  Forest  Hills  “Ttots  lO 
cents.  Ladies  with  pies  admitted  free. 
She  would  indeed  be  a foolish  virgin 
who  presented  herself  pie-less. 


. 


Some  In  this  country  doubted  the 
guilt  of  Dreyfus  when  he  was  con- 
demned and  disgraced  In  theatrical 
fashion.  Suppose  that  he  is  soon  de- 
clared Innocent  of  treachery.  What  re- 
paration la  possible?  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  answers  this  question  by  citing 
two  cases  to  show  that  the  French 
law  proceeds  In  a more  candid  way 
•n  Is  known  to  English  law.  Madame 


pleased  and  as  the  intentions  of  the 
by  and  he  proposed  to  educate  his  son  j “"pSaages^unfoHunately, 

to  be  a Senator,  which  office  he  con-  J B£uch  dld  not  always  indicate  forte, 

sidcred  more  comfortable  and  honor-  or  eVen  fortissimo.  n j.  ***  * * , y.A 

Mr.  Chase  was  heard  some  time  ago  and  well-equipped  newspaper  man,  he 

Rnctnn  Museum  in  the  operetta  an  accomplished  translator  of 

Wagner’s  dramas — for  the  passionate 
Wagnerite  insists  that  his  hero  did  not 
write  librettos,  and  we  would  not  ruf- 


ivir.  - -tv 

at  the  Boston  Museum  in  the  operetta 

Thp  schoolboy  remembers  the  tyrant  “Priscilla,”  when  he  took  the  part  or 
who  finally  found  happiness  In  fitting  Myles^ 

the  throne  to  end  his  days  in ■ * e his  lessons  chiefly  to  the  operatic  parts. 


Mr.  John  P.  Jackson,  who  died  Dec. 
1 in  Paris,  was  not  only  a versatile 
nmn.hmiinnpd  newspaper  man;  he 

of 


fie  his  spirits  for  the  world.  Mr.  Jack- 
ati  honest  lover  of  these  works. 


den.  Aeropus  of  Macedonia  spent  his  A1^lonagr0t  Nelusko,  Hamlet  and  l>on 

time  in  making  lanterns,  Biantes  of  Qi0vanni  His  son  was  an  honest  lover  oi  inese  wu^a, 

Lydia  ,had  a pretty  trl®k  “f  chfe  natural  musical  taste  and  and  remember  that  in  those  days  when 

needles,  and  Harcatlus  of  Pa  • ■ „ound  training.  Although  his  experl-  he  translated  it  was  not  the  fashion 

I beloved  by  his  people  because  he  wa.  has  feeen  llrnlted,  he  Is  not  a meie  t adm)re  Wagner. 

the  most  expert  catcher  of  moles  in  the  imitator  of  some  anger 'Who  happened  ■ — 


kingdom.  Humbert  has 


been  kept  to  please  him;  i.e  has  his  own  way  of  To  E E jj  . yeSj  the  Honorable  Gus 
to  rcval  UUB1I«„.  no  wonder  expressing  his  musical ^ouRhts  - ana  , o(  Akron,  G.,  is  "a  husky  heavy- 
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Now  the  Emperor  William  is  a versa-  ipenlal  Part  tha" 


of  Ulysses—  infr.r  that  he  is  in  need  of  troches,  or 
that  he  should  partake  freely  of  hot 


buttered  rt)m.  The' word  '‘husky”  has 
various  meanings.  Thus,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  gooseberry  fool— husky  (fool 
with  the  husks  In  It)  and  non-husky.  A 
"husky-lour”  is  a guinea,  and  the 
American  term  means  “stout,  well 
built."  

But  we  are  suspicious  of  tho  genuine- 
ness of  this  Americanism;  you  will  very 
likely  find  the  term  with  this  meaning 
in  dialect  use  in  England.  The  verb  “to 
notice”  was  once  regarded  as  an  Amer- 
icanism, but  it  is  found  in  Eiglish  liter- 
ature a century  ago. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  in  China— that  Adam  wore  a 
pigtail  and  F.ve  tottered  about  on  tiny 
feet  We  prefer  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jean 
Goropius.  who  proves  that  Adam  spoko 
Flemish.  This  is  more  reasonable  than 
the  theory  of  Hr.  Andr6  Kemp,  who  in-  j 
sists  that  the  Lord  spoke  to  the  first 
parents  in  Swedish,  that  Adam  an- 
swered in  Danish  and  that  the  serpent 
tempted  Eve  in  French. 

Air.  Buccanus  also  believes  that  Flem- 
ish was  the  first  language.  He  derives 
Adam  from  Haasdam,  who  hateth 
heaps;  Eve  from  Euvat,  vessel  of  the 
age:  Cain  from  Quaat— Ende,  bad  end; 
Alethuselah  from  Machtusalig,  save 
yourselves  (from  the  Deluge). 

Now  that  Thorn  has  been  found 
guilty  by  a jury,  it  is  not  impertinent 
to  state  that  certain  proceedings  by 
police  detectives  and  jail  officers  before 
the  trial  were  a disgrace  to  our  boasted 
civilization.  There  is  loose  talk  about 
the  license  given  a French  Judge  in 
criminal  cases,  but  the  “sweat  box  in 
New  York  is  worthy  only  of  the  days 
of  the  Inquisition.  And  here  is  Capt. 
Methven  “kept  busy  answering  ques- 
;lons”  as  to  a confession  said  to  be 
made  by  his  prisoner,  Thorn.  It  would 
be  more  decent  for  the  Captain  to  be 
busy  in  holding  his  tongue. 

■ 

We  heard  a woman  complaining  the 
other  day  because  dressmakers  in  Bos- 
ton had  r.o  invention  and  were  generally 
a season  late  with  their  fashion  plates. 
Why  does  she  not  consult  old  memoirs 
and  letters?  By  looking  over  the  cor- 
respondence Of  Mrs.  Delany,  she  might 
gain  valuable  hints  and  be  praised  for 
her  individuality  in  dress.  Thus,  if  she 
should  wish  a striking  evening  costume, 
she  might  copy  that  of  Lady  Hunting- 
ton’s worn  “at  the  Prince’s  Birthday” 
over  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
“Her  petticoat  was  black  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  chenille,  the  pattern  a 
large  stone  vase  filled  with  ramping 
flowers  that  spread  almost  over  a 
breadth  of  the  petticoat  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top;  between  each  vase  of 
flowers  was  a pattern  of  gold  shells, 
and  foliage  embossed  and  most  heavily 
rich;  the  gown  was  white  satin,  em- 
broidered also  with  chenille,  mlxt  with 
gold  ornaments,  no  vases  on  the  sleeve, 
but  two  or  three  on  the  tall;  It  was  a 
most  labored  piece  of  finery,  the  pat- 
tern.” Nor  should  she  be  disturbed 
because  Mrs.  Delaney  said  the  dress 
was  “much  properer  for  a stueco  stair- 
case than  the  apparel  of  a lady— a mere 
shadow  that  tottered  under  every  step 
she  took  under  the  load.” 


Do  printers  today  pay  any  attention 
to  the  prayer  written  for  them  by  Er- 
nesti.  dated  the  281st  year  from  the  in- 
vention of  printing?  We  tearfully  beg 
them  to  commit  to  memory  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  the  petition:  “Thou 

Knowest,  dear  Lord,  that  great  Dili- 
gence, continual  care,  and  accurate 
Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of  many 
languages  are  needful  In  thlsArt;  there- 
fore I call  upon  Thee  for  Help  that  1 
I may  be  earnest  and  careful  both  In  i 
the  setting  up  of  Types  and  in  print-  I 
ing  the  same.” 

fit  C,  ^ Y 

in  tnc  great  cities  we  see  so  little  of  the 
\ irld,  we  drift  into  our  minority.  In  the 
little  towns  and  villages  there  are  no  mlnori- 
ues;  people  are  not  numerous  enough.  You 
meat  see  the  world  there,  perforce.  Every 
man  is  himself  a Glass;  every  hour  carries 
its  new  challenge.  When  you  pass  the  Inn 
at  the  end  of  the  village  you  leave  your  fa- 
orite  whimsy  behind  you;  for  you  will  meet 
no  one  who  can  share  it.  We  listen  to  elo- 
quent speaking,  read  books  and  write  them, 
settle  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  The 
dumb  village  multitudes  pass  on  unchang- 
ing; the  feel  of  the  spade  in  the  hand  is  no 
different  for  all  our  talk:  good  seasons  and 
bad  follow  each  other  as  of  old. 


Commenting  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Genin,  certain  newspapers  stated 
yesterday:  “When  Barnum  brought 

Jenny  Lind  to  sing  here,  Genin  the  eld- 
er paid  $5000  for  a seat  at  her  first  ; 
concert.”  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  | 
Genin,  the  hatter,  did  buy  at  auction  in  | 
Castle  Garden  the  first  ticket  for  Jenny 
Lind’s  concert,  but  he  paid  only  $225  j 
for  it.  (See  ‘ Jenny  Lind  in  America” 
by  C.  G.  Rosenberg,  N.  Y.,  1851,  p.  lfi, 
and  “Jenny  Lind”  by  N.  Parker  Willis, 
Phil.  1851.  D.  96.)  The  first  ticket  in 


Boston  was  sold  to  Osslan  E.  Dodge 
[ for  $62. I;  the  first  ticket  In  Philadelphia 
was  knocked  down  to  “Mr.  Root,  a da- 
guerreotyplst”  for  $625;  the  first  tlekec 
in  Providence  was  sold  to  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Ross  for  $6501  and  the  Colonel  did 
not  go  to  the  concert;  the  first  ticket  in 
Cincinnati  was  sold  to  Air.  MIElevy, 
a tailor,  for  $575. 


Air.  Rosenberg  adds,  "As  an  advertise- 
ment, it  answered  Genin’s  purpose  ad- 
mirably. His  name  was  published  In 
every  paper  In  the  Union.  Some  few 
may  possibly  have  thought  his  specu- 
lation In  the  theory  of  advertising  that 
of  a fool;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
most  cf  the  knowing  ones  looked  upon 
1,1m  with  envy,  nor  indeed,  without 
I reason.” 


: As  the  burglars  looked  over  the  spoils 

[ in  the  house  of  the  President  of  the 
New  England  Burglary  Insurance  Com- 
pany, they  whispered  In  chorus:  ” ’Tia 
the  sport  to  have  the  engineer  hoist 
with  his  own  petar." 


Mr.  Johnson  is  sorely  perplexed.  He 
wrote  to  us  yesterday:  "I  live  now  in  a 
most  convenient  and  lordly  flat.  The. 
steam  cars,  passenger  and  freight,  are 
passing  constantly  under  the  kitchen 
windows,  so  the  cook  is  not  lonely,  and 
their  noise  awakens  us  early  in  the 
morning  and  puts  us  in  good  humor 
for  the  toil  of  the  day.  Today  I no- 
ticed that  electric  cars  will  soon,  run 
In  front  of  the  house  and  around  the 
corner  of  It,  for  they  are  laying  the 
track;  so  you  see  we  are  centrally  lo- 
cated. Our  home  now  reminds  me  of 
Life  in  the  Iron  Mifts.  Aly  partner 
i said  to  me  the  other  day,  ‘Johnson, 
you  seem  to  be  nervous;  if  I were  you 
I’d  knock  off  cocktails.’ 

"But  I wish  to  consult  you  about  an 
Important  matter.  I was  reading  last 
summer  a book  by  some  fellow  who 
said  that  furniture,  pictures,  rugs,  wall- 
paper affected  the  life  of  the  people 
who  saw  them  constantly;  that  house 
furniture  should  be  harmonious,  sym- 
pathetic, symphonic,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I was  much  impressed— so 
when  we  moved  in  this  fall  I put  a 
picture  by  Bouguere»u  (of  some  women 
trying  to  pull  a satyr  into  the  water)  in 
the  bath  room— open  plumbing— for  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate.  But 
Mrs.  Johnson  objects  to  it.  She  says 
the  women  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves— she’s  a good  soul,  but  she 
came  from  Huckaback  Centre,  where 
they  are  not  interested  in  art.  I hate 
scenes— so  I took  the  picture  down  to 
the  office.  But  what  shall  I put  in  its 
place?  I want  something  appropriate, 
something  with  water  In  it,  something 
suggestive  of  the  bath,  harmonic,  sym- 
phonic and  all  the  rest  of  it.” 

Well,  Air.  Johnson,  there  are  several 
pictures  that  would  be  appropriate. 
“Alarat  in  the  Bath"  is  one.  You  may- 
say  that  Alarat  is  not  a pleasing  spec- 
tacle, but  no  man  shivering  in  a tub, 
or  cast  in  his  endeavor  to  arise,  is  a 
heroic  sight.  Charlotte  Corday,  ready 
to  knife  the  bather,  might  remind  you 

of  your  wife  this  is  a compliment 

when  you  examine  it  thoughtfully,  for 
Miss  Corday  was  strikingly  handsome. 

Or  if  you  wish  something  with  water 
in  it,  how  does  a farm  scene,  “Milking 
for  the  Boston  Market.”  strike  you. 

Or  a fancy  portrait  of  Air.  Pool  of 
Siloam? 

Airs.  Cdia  B.  Whitehead  of  Westfield, 
New  Jersey,  told  the.  Rainy  Day  Club 
which  met  in  New  York  Dec.  1 to  dis- 
cuss paper  petticoats — lovely-  things,  in 
four  colors,  and  rustling  like  silk— and 
other  serious  matters,  ”1  am  a firm  be- 
liever in  a woman’s  right  to  be  ugly-, 
at  certain  times  and  places  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  for  certain  pur- 
j poses.”  Unfortunately-  there  are  women 
j who  improve  this  right  without  the 
1 indicated  limitations. 

5 Reading  a volume  of  18th  century- 
memoirs,  we  came  across  this  sentence: 
“Pauline  is  not  yet  so  genteel  as 
Jackev  because  she  is  very  fat,  but  she 
bridles  very  well.”  ,Do  you  think  that 
Pauline  bridled  with  indignation  or 
pride?  No,  and  yet  few  dictionaries  give 
any  clue  to  the  meaning.  To  bridle 
properly  was  regarded  as  a great  ac- 
complishment. The  word  refers  to  a 
certain  manner  of  carrying  the  chin 
well  up  in  the  air  when  a young  woman 
enters  a room  to  salute  company-.  There 
are  men  today  who  “bridle”  In  the 
street,  but  such  chin  exhibitions  are 
deceitful:  the  brtdlers  are  generally-  men 
of  extreme  timidity  and  irresolution. 

There  was  a friend  of  mine,  a man  of 
genius,  whose  only  fault  was  his  continuous 
drunkenness,  who  used  to  say  that-:he  pith 
of  the  whole  matter  lay  in  the  "doctrine  of 
averages.”  I was  never  a dab  at  science 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I suppose  he 
meant  that  there  was  an  average  in  the 
number  of  his  tumblers  of  brandy  and  water, 
in  the  comings  up  of  new  fashions,  and  In 
the  goings  down  of  old  ones;  then  pf  the  old 
ones  coming  up  again,  and  so  vice  versa. 


MRS.  ADAMOWSKI. 


The  Polish  Pianist  Played  Last 
Night  in  Steinert  Hall— Music 
Notes. 

Airs.  Szumowska-Adamowskl  gave  a 
rrclta!  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  a small  but  enthusiastic 
audtence.  Tho  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sonata  Pastorale,  Op.  28 Beethoven 

Rondo,  A minor Mozart 

Funtaisle  Chromatlque  and  Fugue 

Bach-Tauslg 

Pastorale  Scarlatti 

('aprleclo  

Nocturne,  G major Chopin 

Valse,  D flat  major 

Ho  I lade,  A flat  major 

Menuct  Antique Paderewski 

Etude,  D flat  major Liszt 

Valse  Strauss-Tausig 

In  tho  sonata  and  rondo  this  charming 
pianist  did  not  seem  always  to  be  in 
the  vein.  She  was  inclined  to  Chopinize 
the  former,  and  the  latter  was  taken 
too  fast.  There  were  many  delightful 
moments  in  the  Bach  fugue,  and  the 
exposition  was  made  with  rare  dis- 
tinctness and  beauty  of  tone.  The 
playing  of  Scarlatti ' was  conspicuous 
for  daintiness  and  grace,  and  the  fluent 
technic,  beautiful  tone-coloring,  and 
fascinating  individuality  of  the  pianist 
were  fully  revealed  in  the  nocturne  and 
valse  by  Chopin,  the  minuet  by  Pa- 
derewski and  the  etude  by  Listz.  In 
spite  of  the  pleasure  given  by-  her  per- 
formance. it  is  not  impertinent  to  wish 
that  Airs.  Adamowski  would  consider 
carefully  the  question  of  program-mak- 
ing, There  is  much  music,  ancient  and 
modern,  that  is  not  played  in  concert, 
that  deserves  to  be  played,  and  would 
be  exceedingly  grateful  if  it  were  ca- 
ressed by  her  fingers. 


^ 7 

MR.  MACDOWELL 


the  brlimmce' 6T  Ole' jJIuHO  part  inn 
sumptnousness  of  the  orchestration  - I 
and  above  all  the  amazing  room  . V 
of  the  work,  which  leads  the  hearer  tc 
think  It  was  conceived  at  white  heal 
stump  the  composer  us  a man  of  su- 
preme talent,  Just  as  tho  Indian  suite  I 
stamps  him  as  a genius. 

The  performance  of  these  works  was 
dazzling  and  memorable,  .vtr.  p«ur  led  ’ 
with  the  warmest  appreciation,  and  the  j 
happiest  results.  The  orchestra  In 
ensemble  and  solo  was  worthy  of  its 
highest  reputation.  Mr.  MacDowell  I 
played  with  commanding  virility,  ex- 
treme elegance,  and  irresistible  dash. 

A night  long  to  be  remembered ! 

• * • 

You  smile  perhaps,  and  say,  "But 
why  this  enthusiasm?" 

I am  enthusiastic  over  the  triumph 
of  a great  composer,  who  has  worked 
steadily  a rid  courageously  in  the  face 
of  discouragement;  who  lias  never 
courted  by  trickery  or  device  the  favor 
of  the  public;  who  never  fawned  upon 
those  who  might  help  him;  who  in  his 
art  lias  kept  himself  pure  and  unspot- 
ted. 

I say  in  the  magazine  of  today  that  I 
believe  Mr.  MacDowell  is  one  of  the  | 
greatest  composers  now  living.  I do  | 
not  sav  ’‘American  composers;”  for  I 
include  all  composers  in  this  statement,  I 
and  In  Art  there  should  be  no  parochial-  i 
ism  or  clitiuvlrisrr.. 

My  belief  is  only  riveted  by  the  per- 
formance of  last  night,  one  that  Mr. 
Paur,  as  well  as  Mr.  MscUowrl],  may- 
well  remember  with  pride  in  years  to 
come. 

Philip  llale. 

ABOOT  MUSIC. 

A Word  Concerning  Mr. 
Guilmant’s  Concerts. 


What  John  F.  Runciman  Thinks 
of  Analytical  Programs. 


i As  Pianist  and  Ccmposer  at  the 
Seventh  Symphony  Concert  Last 
Ni»ht  in  Music  Hali,  Emil  Paur 
Conductor. 

The  program  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
! phony  concert  was  as  follows: 


Suite  No.  2,  in  E minor,  ''Indian." 

Op.  48 MacDowell  I 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte.  No.  2.  in  U 

minor,  Op.  23 MacDowell  j 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C minor Beethoven 


It  is  often  stated  that  Mr.  MacDow- 
ell's  “Indian  Suite”  was  Inspired  in  a 
measure  by  the  popular  success  of 
Dvorak's  so-called  American  symphony-. 

| When  this  Suite  was  played  In  Chicago 
I Nov.  13,  Mr.  Arthur  Mees,  whose  pro- 
! gram-books  are  at  the  same  time  schol- 
arly, sane  and  interesting,  fell  into 
this  error,  and  wrote  that  “Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell was  undoubtedly-  influenced  in 
turning  to  aboriginal  American  melo- 
dies by  Dvorak's  counsel,  precept  and 
example.” 

Now  as  a matter  of  fact.  Air.  Alac-  • 
Dowell  had  almost  finished  the  Suite  ! 
before  Mr.  Dvorak  landed  at  New  York. 

* * « 

I have  discussed  the  Indian  Suite 
twice  at  least  in  the  Journal  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  I do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again. 

Yet  the  temptation  to  speak  of  the 
fresh  beauties  in  the  detail  revealed  at 
each  repeated  hearing  is  strong,  for  the 
imaginative  strength  and  the  superb 
workmanship  are  not  to  be  fully  ap- 
ii  predated  after  one  hearing.  It  is  not 
a work  that  will  be  popular  at  once:  I 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  popular  in  the 
common  meaning  of  the  term,  for  it 
is  free  from  everything  that  is  mere- 
tricious: it  is  without  any-  taint  of  sen- 
timentalism; it  is  without  forced  bizar- 
! rerie,  and  it  avoids  any  panoramic  de- 
ta‘1  that  is  dear  to  the  superficial.  But 
1 know  of  few  more  remarkable  pages 
I of  music  than  the  unutterably  sinister 
interruption  In  the  movement  entitled 
"In  War  Time,"  and  the  dirge  that  j 
might  well  serve  for  the  final  In  Me- 
morlam  of  a once  mighty  race.  In 
many  respects,  as  in  the  higher  quali- 
ties, as  depth  of  thought  and  sustained 
flight  of  imagination,  I place  this  work  ! 
among  the  noblest  compositions  of  mod-  1 
ern  times. 

j » * * j 

[ The  concerto  in  D minor  is  also  more  i 
| or  less  familiar  here,  but  I have  never  J 
I heard  it  played  with  so  much  dash  and 
splendor  as  at  the  performance  last 
night. 

Early  in  November  of  this  y-ear  Te- 
resa Carreno  play-ed  It  In  Berlin  with 
overwhelming  success.  The  scherzo 
i was  encored,  a rare  occurrence  in  that 
I city.  And  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
j excited  by  the  work,  as  well  as  by  Mrs. 
j Carreno’s  performance,  that  we  find 
! the  critics  of  Berlin  wondering  why 
this  concerto  has  been  overlooked  by 
players  of  the  first  rank,  when,  as  Air. 
Lessmann  puis  it.  "there  is  not  a su- 
I perflutty  of  musically  important  and 
! 'planistically’  interesting  compositions 
of  this  species.” 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
concerto  must  be  given  a very  high 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  piano. 
Its  construction  is  logical  and  admir- 
able from  beginning  to  end.  The 
granitic  solidity  of  the  introduction 
combined  with  the  rare  beauty  of  fol- 
lowing passages  in  the  same  movement; 
the  grace,  the  charm,  the  elegance  of 
the  scherzo  with  its  refreshing  and 
impressive  contrasts;  the  fiery  finale; 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Air.  Alexandre  Guilmant,  professor 
of  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  organist  of  the  Trinity,  Paris,  will 
give  two  concerts  this  week  at  the 
Mission  Church,  Tremont  Street,  Rox- 
bury. 

At  the  first  concert,  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  8 o’clock,  he  will  play  these 


pieces: 

Toccata  et  Fuga,  in  D mir.or Bach 

(a)  In  Paradlsum  Dubois 

(b)  Fugue  in  C Buxtehude 

(c)  Adagio  in  B minor  (from  the  2d 

Symphony)  ^ idor 

6th  Sonata  Guilmant 

Two  Chorals  Bach 


1.  O mensch  beweln  dein  Sunde 

Gross. 

2.  In  dir  ist  Freude. 

(Peters  edition.  Book  V..  Nos.  45  and  34.) 

Pastorale Franck 

Improvisation  on  a given  theme 

Final  in  D J-  Lemmens 

At  the  second  concert  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3 o’clock,  the  program  will  be 
as  follows: 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E flat  Bach 

Berceuse  Salom6 

Marche  Pontificate  de  la  Tombelle 

Andante  Cantabile  (from  the  4th  Sym- 
phony)   Widor 

6th  Sonata  in  B minor  (manuscript) 

Guilmant 


1.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

2.  Meditation. 

3.  Fugue  and  Adagio. 

Marche  du  St.  Sacrement  Chauvet  i 

Improvisation  on  a given  theme 

Final  in  B flat  Franck 


The  specification  of  the  organ  of  the 
Mission  Church  may  be  of  interest. 
There  are  three  manuals  and  the  pedal 
has  a compass  of  30  notes.  The  great  j 
organ  has  18  stops;  the  swell  has  19  ; 
stops,  of  which  the  16-foot  bourdon  is  : 
divided;  the  choir  (inclosed  in  a swell  j 
box)  has  12  stops;  the  pedal  has  11,  in- 
cluding a 32-foot  contra  bourdon.  There  I 
are  12  couplers,  operated  by  tilting  tab- 
lets placed  over  the  swell  manual:  12  I 
adjustable  combination  actions,  operat-  I 
ed  by  pistons  placed  under  their  re-  ! 
spective  manuals,  and  six  pedal  move-  ' 
merits,  including  a balanced  crescendo 
and  full  organ  pedal. 

The  action  is  electro-pneumatic 
throughout— on  keys,  pedals,  couplers, 
combinations  and  pedal  movements 
built  on  the  Hutchings  patented  sys- 
tem. 

The  console  is  portable,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  organ  by  a flexible  cable. 
It  is  compact,  simple,  and  can  be  lo- 
cated in  any  part  of  the  church,  limited 
only  by  the  length  of  the  cable. 

*** 

Air.  Guilmant  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  at  the  New-  Old  South 
Church  Sept.  25,  1893.  He  also  gave  a 
concert  in  the  same  church  the  next 
day. 

He  was  born  at  Boulogne,  Ataroh  12, 
1837.  His  father  was  organist  for  50 
years  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
and  died  in  1890  at  the  age  of  97.  He 
first  taught  his  son.  who  then  studied 
harmony  with  Carulli.  Alexandre  at 
16  was  organist  of  Saint  Joseph;  at  18 


• conuuuieu  .ms  nrsi  mass  at  Saint 
Nicholas,  at^d  in  1837  he  was  chapel 
master  at  the  latter  church.  In  I860 
he  became  a pupil  of  Lemmens.  and  in 
1862  he  played  a,t  Saint  Sulpicc,  Paris. 
He  first  played  his  celebrated  Funeral 
March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  great 
organ  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1S71  he  was 
called  to  the  Church  of  the  Trinity, 
Paris,  to  succeed  the  lamented  Chauvet. 
He  has  given  concerts  in  Russia.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany.  England  and 
other  countries.  He  founded  in  1878  the 
Society  of  Organ  and  Orchestral  Con- 
certs of  the  Trocadfro.  He  is  organist 
of  the  Conservatory  concerts.  He  has 
received  many  honors  and  decorations. 

To  speak  here  of  his  organ  pieces 
would  be  iflmost  an  impertinence,  for 
they  are  known  to  all  organists  and 
churchgoers. 

. • » 

Mendelssohn's  music  will  be  given  at 
the  performances  of  "Athalle”  this 
week  at  the  Sanders  Theatre! 

This  music  was  undertaken  at  the 
command  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Mendelssohn  wrote  the  choruses  in 
Leipsie  during  1843.  at  first  only  for  fe- 
male voices  with  piano  accompaniment; 
in  1844  he  wrote  the  overture  in  London, 
and  the  march  of  the  priests;  in  1845 
the  orchestration  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  choruses  for  four  voices.  The 
work  was  given  Dec.  1.  1845,  in  the 
Royal  Theatre  at  Charlottenburg. 

The  overture  was  first  played  in  Bos- 
ton Dec.  23,  1852. 

There  has  been  other  music  written 
, for  Racine's  "Athalle”;  by  Moreau,  1690, 
Versailles,  which  pleased  Racine  es- 
pecially; J.  A.  P.  Schulz,  published  in 
1785;  Abt.  Vogler,  Stockholm,  1791;  Gos- 
sec,  Paris.  1891;  Poissl,  Munich,  1814; 
Boleldieu,  written  about  1810,  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1836, 
at  a benefit  given  to  the  actress 
Georges:  Felix  Clfment,  Paris,  1858; 

Jules  Cohen,  Paris,  1859. 

There  was  also  music  written  for  this 
play  by  Cltrambault,  1756,  Uttlni,  about 
17S0,  Baudron,  about  1780,  Perne,  ajaout 
1800.  There  are  oratorios  on  the  same 
subject  by  Handel,  Mayr,  and  Russo. 

• * • 

I have  more  than  once  discussed  in1 
this  column  the  nuisance  of  analytical 
programs.  I refer  now  as  I did  then  to 
this  species  of  program  in  general,  not 
to  the  work  of  any  one  editor  in  par- 
ticular. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  entertaininr/ 
article  by  Mr.  John  F.  Ruticlman,  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Nov. 
20: 

"Really  some  one  must  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  better  regu- 
lation if  not  the  actual  suppression  of 
the  analytic  programmist.  Lately  I 
have  thought  with  some  seriousness 
of  going  round  to  all  the  members  of 
Parliament  I know  and  persuading 
them  to  rush  the  Government  some 
night:  but' I am  afraid  I don’t  know 
any,  or  at  any  rate  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. Besides,  members  of  Parliament 
take  no  interest  in  music.  Mr.  Bal- 
four used  at  one  time  to  attend  con- 
certs; but  It  Is  obvious  he  never  does 
I now  . else  he  would  certainly  have 
moved  in  the  matter.  The  program- 
! mist  is  a standing  outrage  on  our  old- 
! est  and  most  hallowed  traditions.  We 
i have  believed  for  centuries  that  an  Eng- 
lishman's stall  was  his  castle;  but  in 
the  insidious  shape  of  an  analytic  pro- 
< gram  the  programmist  enters  your  cas- 
j tie  and  Insists  upon  your  listening  to 
I his  uninteresting  views  on  the  grand- 
est subjects.  Either  he  shakes  you  into 
| unseemly  mirth  at  the  least  appropriate 
moments  or  makes  you  writhe  with 
: exaspera.ion  when  you  most  need  all 
! your  faculties  In  perfect,  peaceful  work- 
ing^ order  to  listen  to  some  divine  thing 
■ of  TJeethoven  or  Mozart  or  Wagner.  It 
may  be  objected  that  one  need  not  read 
the  program.  I retort  that— with  your 
| modern  conductors — one  must  have  a 
' program  to  learn  whether  Tschalkow- 
I sky  or  Mozart  Is  being  played,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  one,  it  is  not  human  na- 
re  to  refrain  from  reading  it.  Mr. 
Jacques's  programs  for  the  Queen’s 
Hail  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  and 
for  the  Lamoureuxs  have  always  had 
| a glittering  unholy  fascination  for  me; 
and  some  of  my  brethren  of  the  Press 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
1 them,  with  laughter.  Mr.  Ashton  El- 
lis's programs  for  the  Sohulz-Curtius 
concerts  at  one  time  consisted  of  mal- 
apropian  selections  from  Wagner's 
prose  w'orks;  but  of  late  this  gentleman 
has  broken  out  into  a degree  of  defi- 
ite  originality  that  not  only  amazes  one 
at  present  but  promises  still  more  amaz- 
ing things  for  the  future.  * * * Simi- 
larly one  excuses  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis 
| when  he  takes  one  of  the  violin  parts 

and  calls  it  the  theme  of  the  finale  of 
the  Tschalkowsky  Pathetic  symphony; 
for  we  know  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  read  part-writing  so  complicated 
as  that,  parti  tula r subject.  But.  there 
Is  absolutely  no  excuse  when  a writer 
cannot  describe  without  gross  inaccura- 
cies and  banalities  such  pieces  as 
Trauermarseh  or  the  Hebrides  overture 
or  Siegfried’s  Journey  to  the  Rhine  or 
a harmless  little  new  French  thing. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mott)  concerts  these; 
blunders  are  more  offensive  on  account 
of  the  air  of  Bayreuth  superiority.  Of 
course  T am  becoming  accustomed  to 
tnat.  for  I am  still  struggling  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  huge  and  Incredibly  dull 
book  ori  Wagner,  wherein  he  devotes 
a whole  chapter  to  explaining  why  he 

annot  explain  the  Bayreuth  Ideal'  al- 
though he  feels  how  high  it  lifts  him 


t^oVe  t he  common ' ruck'  oTTfCnhiniiiy 
_ , ' 1 * those  who  are  not  reading  Mr. 
i hamberlam’s  hook — and  I hope  they 
i ‘,re  manj*— have  not  had  the  wind  tem- 
pered to  their  lamblike  natures  In  this 
I nay:  and  they  must  feel  Mr.  Ellis’s 
programs  as  a sort  of  ilbrtheast 
draught  blowing  on  them  throughout 
the  concert.  What  can  be  done,  failing 
a special  Act  of  Parliament  or  an  Or- 
der  in  Council,  I cannot  tell— unless  in- 
deed it  some  day  occurs  to  Mr.  Schulz- 
Hyrtius  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Newman 
that  the  public  wants  in  the  case  of  old 
works  no  guidance  whatever  and  in  the 
ease  of  new  ones  only  a list  of  the 
themes.  V,  hy  should  not  this  plan  be 
tried,  and  the  analytic  programmist  ai^ 
his  tatuitles  be  banished  forever? 
While  apologizing  for  this  long  dis- 
quisition, let  me  point  out  how  long 
I have  suffered  In  silence  before  plead-  i 
mg  for  the  abolition  of  the  nuisance."  j 

The  programs  of  male  glee  clubs  are 
too  often  dull  and  dreary  things. 
There  is  a song  to  spring,  or  black- 
bearded,  lusty  men  sing  delicately 
about  a little  bird,  or  ardent  prohibi- 
tionists sing  with  incongruous  ardor 
the  pralso  of  wine. 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  concert 
given  tomorrow  night  in  New  York  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  Mr.  E.  A. 
MacDowell,  conductor. 

In  Harmony  (first  time) Lefebvre 

Love  and  Time  (first  time) Thorn 

o Mosenthal 

Bicoic  (first  time) Fi'ke 

$InS®.?e,r,S  ,<.f'rst  time> MacDowell 

Serenade  (first  time) Borodta! 

Spring  Song  (first  time) SokMol? 

Nicolas  Sokoloff  is  a Russian,  born  in 
1858.  He  has  written  three-string  quar- 
tets, orchestral  pieces,  songs,  choruses, 
pieces  for  violin  and  for  'cello. 

* * * 

The  program  of  the  concert  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  given  last  night, 
Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Symphony  No.  2 Brahms 

Concerto  for  violin Beethoven 

Ballade  Symphonique  (posthumous) 

...  , . . Tschaikowsky 

l'antasie  Appassionata Vieuxtemps 

Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey Wagner 

Mr.  Y'saye  was  the  violinist. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Y'saye  play  here 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  season? 

Philip  Hale, 

NOTES  £ND  COMMENTS. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Helen  Bertram  has  been  singing  in 
"La  Perichole,”  London. 

The  Sir  Michael  Costa  scholarship  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  has  been 
awarded  to  R.  Neville  Flux. 

Mrs.  Ellen, Berg  Parkyn  and  Mr.  G. 

J.  Parker  will  give  concerts  in  Stelnert 
Hall  Dec.  14  and  Jan.  18.  at  S o’clock. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton’s  cantata 
"Hiawatha”  will  be  produced  by  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Choral  Society,  April 
20. 

There  will  'be  a concert  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Dec.  14  and  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
11. 

Mr.  George  Devoll,  well  known  here, 
sang  at  the  second  piano  recital  of 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Moore,  duet  players, 
London,  Nov.  18. 

The  third  and  last  vesper  recital  at 
the  North  Avenue  Congregational 
Church.  Cambridge,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  11.  at  4 P.  M.  Miss  Fay 

^ Simmons,  organist,  will  be  assisted  by 
a quartet  of  mixed  voices,  and  by  violin 
and  piano. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  baritone,  and 
Miss  M.  A.  Stowell,  pianist,  will  assist 
at  Mr.  Hugh  Codraan’s  violin  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall,  Dec.  16. 

Mrs.  Marion  Titus  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Procter  will  give  a concert  at  the 
Tuilerles  Dec.  18  at  3 P.  M.,  for  the 
benefit  of  Hale  House. 

Mr.  Carl  Barleben  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  Max  Bruch’s  G minor 
concerto  at  a concert  recently  given 
by  the  I^owell  Orchestral  Club. 

They  talk  of  producing  “Tristan”  at 
the  Paris  Op§ra  toward  the  end  of  next 
year.  Alvarez  and  Miss  BrGval  are 
mentioned  as  the  chief  singers. 

Myron  W,  Whitney,  Jr.,  has  been  se- 
riously ill  of  typhus  fever  at  Florence, 
Italy.  Recent  cablegrams,  however,' 
give  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery. 

"Stories  of  Famous  Songs,"  by  S.  J 
Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  London,  John  C. 
Nimrro,  price  7s.  6d.,  is  said  to  be  a 
valuable  book.  There  is  a full  index. 

The  Daily  Mail  says  that  the  output 
by  publishers  of  ballads  and  purely 
cantabile  music  has  been,  growing 
smaller  for  some  years,  and  is  now 
very  small. 

Miss  Florence  Traub  and  Mr.  Burge- 
meister,  concert  pianists  of  the  Virgil 
Pianoforte  School  of  New  York,  will 
give  a pianoforte  recital  In  Steinert 
Hall,  Dec.  17. 

"Hansel  and  Gretel”  was  produced 
at  Bordeaux  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. The  music  was  praised,  the 
libretto  translated  by  MendSs,  was  con- 
sidered silly  and  stupid. 

At  their  second  recital  on  Dee.  13,  In 
Steinert  Hall,  Miss  Lena  Little  and 
Mrs.  Emil  Paur  will  interpret  songs  by 
Franz,  Brahms,  Kahn,  Wagner,  Faur£, 

VV  Idor  and  Tschalkowsky.  and  piano- 
compositions  by  Kahn,  Youferoft  a.nd 
Arensky.  Jt  Is  probable  that,  upon  gen- 
eral request,  the  songs  by  Locfller,  with 
viola  accompaniment  by  the  composer, 
will  be  repeated. 

Merely,  the  sculptor,  is  hard  at  work 
upon  the  Gounod  monument,  but  he  I 
haw  been  delayed  somewhat  by  she  I 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  models  foi 
the  figures  of  Sappho.  Marguerite  and 


Juliet,  who  are  to  be  grouped  round  the 
composer’s  bust.  Mercie  has  endeav- 
ored to  discover  ladles  whose  expression 
is  suggestive  of  each  of  these  charac- 
ters, and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  lie  set  about  so  delicate  a 
task. 

The  Era  (London)  says  of  Mr.  Sea- 
brooke,  who  made  his  dCbut  in  London 
Nov.  17,  in  "The  Scarlet  Feather”  (Le- 
coeo's  "Petite  Marine”):  Mr.  T.  Q.  Sea- 
brooke,  whose  American  accent  did 
not  at  all  detract  from  the  success  o£ 
his  embodiment  was  quaint,  active, 
and  droll.  He  showed  great  spirit  and 
energy  In  a very  bright  and  lively  per- 
formance, his  voice  reminding  us  very 
strongly  of  that  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Knowles. 
He  also  danced  very  neatly  and  clever- 
ly, Indeed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel, 
always  favorites  in  this  city,  owing  to 
their  thoroughly  artistic  “Vocal  Re- 
citals,” will  be  heard  for  the  first  time 
this  season  at  Association  Hall  Tues- 
day evening.  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Henschel, 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, received  much  praise  for  the 
excellent  judgement  shown  as  a pro- 
gram maker.  His  song  programs  are 
similarly  distinguished.  Tickets  for  this 
recital  will  go  on  sale  at  the  box  office, 
Muslo  Hall,  on  Monday  morning. 

“Iolanthe”  is  to  be  sung  at  Winches- 
ter in  January  by  the  Winchester  Ama- 
teurs. Rehearsals  are  now  in  progress 
under  the  musical  direction  of  Mr.  S. 
Henry  Hadley  and  stage  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Todd.  The  full  cast:  Iolanthe, 
Miss  Mary  Bacon;  Fairy  Queen,  Mrs. 
Annie  Lord-Hooper;  Celia,  Miss  Mary 
Hines;  Leila,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jordan;  Fleta, 
Mrs.  Louis  Bacon;  Phyllis,  Miss  Flor-. 
ence  Dyer;  Strephon,  Mr.  George  Haw- 
ley; Ararat,  Mr.  Fred  Kerr;  Tolloler, 
Mr.  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell;  Willis.  Mr.  S. 
H.  Hooper:  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  John 
Tucker.  There  will  be  a full  chorus  of 
28  voices. 

"Les  P’tites  Michu,”  operetta  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Vanloo  and  Duval, 
music  by  Andrd  Messager,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Bouffes-Parislens  Nov. 
16.  "Its  libretto  is  goody-goody  to  a de- 
gree, devoid  of  a smutty  word  or  an 
indelicate  inuendo,  yet,  strange  though 
it  may  appear,  this  change  from  highly- 
spiced  fare  proved  extremely  toothsome 
and  seemed  to  be  particularly  welcome 
to  case-hardened  first-nighters.  The 
great  charm  of  the  piece  lies  in  its 
music.  Messager  has  written  a really 
delicious  score,  tuneful  and  elegant. 
The  orchestration  is  finished  in  the  ex- 
treme.” Alice  Bonheur  and  Odette  Du- 
lac  (a  first  appearance),  Renard  and 
Lamy  were  the  chief  comedians. 

A testimonal  concert  was  given  in 
Checkering  Hall,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  In  cele- 
bration of  the  15th  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hoffman’s  first  public  appear- 
ance in  New  York.  “Ever  since  that 
date,  in  1847,  Mr.  Hoffman  has  held 
not  only  the  respect  and  esteem  of  many 
warm  friends,  but  the  sincere  admira- 
tion of  our  city’s  public.  His  work  has 
been  entirely  confined  to  this  commu- 
nity, no  illusions  of  travel  or  of  distant 
places  seeming  to  tempt  him  to  leave 
home  and  display  his  accomplishments 
in  other  cities.”  The  program  consisted 
of  Mozart’s  quartet  in  G minor,  con- 
certo in  C major  by  Bach  for  two  pianos 
' with  string  quintet,  and  Hummel’s 
septet.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  assisted  by 
the  Dannreuther  quartet  and  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Foote,  his  pupil. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  in  a leader  on 
the  visit  of  Leschetizky,  the  Vienna 
pianoforte  teacher,  to  England,  says 
that  his  career  would  be  impossible 
here,  for  “no  two  things  in  the  world 
could  be  less  congruous  than  music 
teaching  and  greatness.”  “We  are  stuck 
deep  in  the  rut  of  commercialism.” 
"Those  who  can  afford  to  do  better 
join  eagerly  in  the  race  for  money  with 
those  who  must.”  The  fashionable 
teacher  keeps  a big  house  and  men- 
servants,  must  teach  rubbish,  and  re- 
frain from  pointing  out  too  many 
faults.  On  the  Continent,  musicians 
are  content  to  live  in  a modest  way; 
“they  have  little  desire  to  be  on  visit- 
ing terms  with  the  aristocracy;  they 
venture  to  be  true  artists  or  true  teach- 
ers, and  decline  to  become  charlatans, 
or  to  teach  badly,  or  even  to  teach 
stupid  pupils,  merely  because  that  way 
wealth  lies.” 

They  say  the  first  public  appearance 
.of  the  banjo  in  England  was  in  1843, 
'when  Mr.  Joseph  Sweeney,  “negro  vo- 
calist and  banjo  player,"  made  his 
reputation  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with 
"Sands  Great  American  Circus  Com- 
pany." It  has  been  said  that  Sweeney 
Invented  the  instrument,  but  of  this 
we  arc  not  certain.  But,  In  any  case,  he 
introduced  it  into  Great  Britain,  and 
had  or  thought  he  had  the  only  banjo 
in  England  at  that  period.  But  Mr. 

J.  A.  Cave,  who  was  present  at  the 
second  performance  of  Sweeney, 
thought  if  he  could  get  an  Instrument 
lie  could  play  it.  And,  coming  across  a 
professional  friend,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  America,  he  did  obtain 
one— a copy  of  Sweeney’s,  fabricated 
sub  rosa  In  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cave 
duly  made  his  d6but  as  the  first  Eng- 
lish manipulator  of  the  instrument  at 
the  Marylebone  Theatre  the  same  year— 
that  is-,  on  Whit  Monday.  1843.  So  says 
a writer  in  the  London  Era. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Surette,  whose  oper- 
etta, “Priscilla,”  Is  well  known  here, 
and  who  now  lives  in  Philadelphia,  has 
set  Keats’s  "Eve  of  Saint  Agnes”  to 
music  in  the  form  of  a dramatic  bal- 
lad for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra. The  work  Is  published  by  Novello, 
Ewen  & Co.  The  orchestral  numbers 
arc  "The  Winter’s  Night”  and  “Re.velry 
Music.”  To  mixed  chorus  are  given  the 
verses  beginning  "Saint  Agnes’  Eve,” 
“Soon  up  aloft,”  "Full  on  this  case- 
ment,” and  the  finale  of  the  Epilogue, 
"And  they  are  gone,”  which  begins 
with  a male  chorus.  There  is  a female 
chorus,  "The  Frost-wind  blows,”  and 
a male  chorus,  "Meantime  across  the 
moors."  There  are  solos  for  Porphyro, 
Angela  and  Madeline,  and  a scene  for 
Madeline,  Porphyro  and  chorus.  The 
work  looks  interesting,  and  Mr.  Su- 
rotto’s  musical  abilities  are  well  known. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  It  per- 
formed by  the  Cecilia,  but  Mr.  Surette 
Is  neither  dead  nor  a German. 


“11  piccolo  Haydn.”  one  art  lyric 
opera,  libretto  by  Antonio  Clpolllnl, 
music  by  Gaetano  Clpolllnl,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England 
Nov.  16,  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London. 
Tho  cast  was  as  follows:  Haydn.  Marie 
Elba;  Mariana  Mme.  Lennox;  Anzolet- 
ta,  Marie  Titlens;  Porpora,  W.  H. 
Stephens;  Count  Kaunitz,  A.  S.  Winck- 
worth.  This  opera  was  first  produced 
in  January,  1893,  at  Como.  The  Daily 
Mail  of  Nov.  17  said:  "Bv  all  means  a 
picture  In  miniature  of  the  trials  and 
struggles  of  genius.  By  all  means  a 
musical  setting  when  the  portrait  is 
that  of  a musical  prodigy.  But,  let  the 
drama-picture  be  dramatic  and  har- 
monious! The  boyhood  of  Haydn  is  I 
known.  He  serenaded  dancing  parties 
in  Vienna,  and  was  heard  one  evening 
by  the  wife  of  a theatre  manager,  who,  I 
unlike  most  of  his  latter-day  brethren,  I 
was  quick  to  recognize  genius.  A com- 
mission for  an  opera  from  this  Ma- 
coenas  led  to  an  introduction  to  the 
composer  Porpora,  the  pursuit  of  his 
musical  studies  under  skilled  direction,  j 
and  the  foundation  of  Haydn’s  for-  ' 
tunes.  Why,  then,  represent  the  lad 
as  a servant  in  Porpora’s  household, 

I enjoying  stolen  hours  of  bliss  at  his 
spinet,  and  providentially  supplying 
! the  Maestro  with  inspired  compositions 
when  his  own  Imagination  gives  out? 
The  answer  lies  with  the  brothers  Cip- 
ollini,  responsible  for  the  trivial  novelty 
so  operatically  magnified  in  the  strange 
old-fashioned  way,  last  night.  Miss 
Marie  Elba  sang  with  taste  and  energy' 
as  Haydn,  here  a pretty  boy  of  12  or 
so,  but  too  frequently  the  strenuous 
orchestra  imposed  a barrier  between 
her  audience  and  her,  which  her  voice 
found  Insurmountable.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  (Nov.  15) 
of  Bruno  Steindal’s  piano  plajring: 
“The  other  day,  in  commenting  upon 
the  performance  of  this  little  boy, 
we  took  up  a naturally  definite  at- 
titude of  declining  to  comment  up- 
on his  work  as  that  of  a finished 
artist.  That  he  was  likely  to  de- 
velop into  something  great  might 
have  been  prophesied  with  or  without 
risk  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  critic,  according  as  he  cared  or  not 
whether  his  words  were  likely  in  th^ 
distant  future  to  be  realized.  Yet  we 
are  bound  to  confess  that  on  Satur- 
day the  little  fellow's  playing  of  the 
Mozart  Concerto  in  D minor  was  very 
wonderful.  We  have  heard  him  before 
in  Chopin,  for  example,  and  while  it 
was  amazing  to  note  his  manual  ac- 
complishment, there  was  not  much  else 
to  remark.  But  in  the  Mozart  of  Sat- 
urday he  really  did  achieve  a beauty 
and  a delicacy  of  expression  which  were 
merely  overwhelming.  It  needs  a very- 
austere  critic  indeed  to  refrain  in  such 
a case  from  a certain,  element  of  senti- 
ment. Mozart’s  work  is,  of  course, 
beautiful,  tender,  expressive,  but  It  was 
extraordinary  to  hear  Bruno  Stelndel 
play  Mozart  with  all — or  nearly  all— 
that  beauty,  tenderness  and  expressive- 
ness. It  is  useless  to  say  more.  Here 
is  genius,  however  undeveloped,  how- 
ever encompassed,  however  set  upon 
the  levels  of  childhood.  That  'ne  is  an 
unaffected  child,  every  motion  save  that 
of  his  hands  proves  abundantly.  He  is 
pleased  to  see  his  friends,  excited  to 
hear  a fiddle-string  crack,  anxious  to 
show  his  father  how  earnest  he  is  over 
his  work.  Yet  on  Saturday  he  seemed, 
with  all  these  personal  preoccupations, 
to  be  filled  with  an  impersonal  influence 
which  directed  him  subconsciously  to 
the  right  interpretation  of  his  Mozart. 
It  was  fitting,  so  it  seemed  to  us.  to 
i find  the  work  of  Mozart,  glorious  child 
of  nature  as  he  was,  enclosed  without 
dishonor  or  diminution  of  loveliness 
within  the  limits  of  a little  child's  ac- 
complishment. Whatever  Bruno  Stein - 
del  s career  may  be  in  the  future,  he 
at  all  events  has  this  record,  that  he 
played  Mozart  nearly  to  perfection  at 
the  age  of  seven.” 

It  was  proved  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  Sunday  night  that  hair 
is  by  no  means  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  foreign  musicians  in  this 
country  as  recent  seasons  had  led  the 
public  to  believe.  Raoul  Pugno,  who 
made  a popular  success  at  the  Sunday' 
concert,  has  none  of  the  spectacular 
qualities  associated  usually  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  is  rather  commonplace 
looking,  with  a black  beard  and  eye- 
glasses, and  his  figure  is  more  Falstaff- 
ian  than  anything  seen  on  that  stage 
since  Victor  Maurel  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  Verdi's  opera.  But  the 
public  liked  him.  and  there  was  never 
a more  astonishing  exception  to  the 
ordinary  experience  in  such  cases. 
Ysaye  has  seemingly  grown  much 
stouter  since  he  first  played  here,  and 
there  was  an  element  of  avoirdupois 
about  the  concert  that  was  quite  ex- 
ceptional. But  it  proved  that  in  the 
case  of  men  at  least,  flesh  does  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  popularity. 
Seated  at  the  piano.  M.  Pugno  was  not 
the  sort  of  figure  to  win  the  heart  of 
the  matinee  girl,  and  there  seems  as 
little  likelihood  of  any  such  result  from 
M.  Ysaye’s  looks.  But  the  audiences! 
There  are  still  traditions  In  the  kitchen 
of  the  Hotel  Martin  as  to  the  dinners, 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  suppers,  which  M.  Ysaye 
used  to  eat  there,  and  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  M.  Ysaye's  appetite  has 
improved  was  lately  heard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ot  the  hotel.  But  from  the 
favor  with  which  he  has  been  received 
by  the  public  there  is  apparently  no 
necessity  for  him  to  curb  his  appetite 
and  bring  his  increase  of  weight  to  a 
short  stop.  One  feature  of  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Astoria  concerts  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
his  comparatively  indifferent  playing 
was  the  distribution  of  ice  cream  to 
the  guests  at  a time  which  he  regarded 
as  inappropriate.  That,  at  least.  Is  the 
impression,  tempered  with  the  idea  that 
possibly  he  may  have  been  vexed  by  the 
exasperating  fact  that  it  was  kept  per- 
manently out  of  his  reach.  This  year 
Slevking,  the  pianist,  has  grown  his 
hair  long  enough  to  fall  over  his  should- 
ers, having  totally  mistaken  the  signs 
of  the  seasons.  He  should  have  put 
himself  through  the  pale  de  foie  gras 
process,  as  m musical  circles  tills  is  to 

be  a year  of  flesh  and  not  of  hair. 

New  York  Sun.,  Doc.  1. 


EDWARD  A.  MACD O WELL. 

By  Philip  Hale. 


I believe  that  Mr.  MacDowell  is 
le  of  the  greatest  of  composers 
i\v  living. 

This  belief  is  based  on  his  works 
>r  orchestra,  his  piano  pieces,  and 
Ins  songs. 

I know  of  no  composer  now  living 
who  displays  in  more  marked  degree 
he  combination  of  these  qualities: 
>ure,  spontaneous,  original  melody; 
ntimate  knowledge  of  usual  and  un- 
usual harmonic  effects;  musical,  and 
not  merely  pedantic,  employment  of 
umterpoint;  mastery  of  instrument- 
al color:  poetic  inspiration  and  noble 
uagination:  persuasive,  lovable,  au- 
thoritative individuality. 

His  force  is  never  intolerant  or 
brutal;  his  sentiment  is  not  cloying 
or  effeminate;  his  singularly  refined 
taste  and  his  faculty  of  self-exam- 
ination keep  him  from  abuse  of  pow- 
er, the  wish  to  startle  or  perplex,  the 
craving  to  be  recognized. 

It  may  be  said— it  has  been  said 
by  some— that  Mr.  MacDowell  has 
never  written  a symphony.  “Do  you 
still 
praise 

fetishistic,  absurd  proposition  would 
be:  “Mr.  Friedrich  Gernsheim  has 
written  four  symphonies,  and  Mr. 
Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg  has  writ- 
ten at  least  two.” 


is  that  perseverance  is  one  thing, 
and  genius  quite  enough;  nor  can 
all  the  Quarterlies  in  Christendom 
confound  them.” 

Thus  to  me  such  a piano-piece  as 
Mr.  MacDowell’s  “The  Eagle”  out- 
weighs a dozen  symphonies  written 
by  Slaves  of  the  Lamp.  On  this 
whizzing  ball  creep  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  man;  and  there  are  hear- 
ers who  say  honestly,  “I  see  nothing- 
in  that  little  thing”  just  as  they  sec 
nothing  in  the  poem  itself.  These 
good  people  prefer  the  complete 
works  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigour- 
ney to  a fragment  of  Sappho. 

But  Mr.  MacDowell  is  not  a man 
of  fragments.  Two  noble  sonatas— 
though  the  Tragica  is  the  nobler— 
two  suites  for  orchestra,  symphonic 
poems,  two  concertos  for  piano  with 
orchestra  can  hardly  be  called  frag- 
ments. 

I have  heard  men  say,  “Yes,  he  is 


•[early  F rench  tra®'  the  super-  the  fire  mi 
vision  of  Raff.  He  ,ves  much  to  yet  profoun, 
these  influences;  they  have  contrib-  the  infirmiti 
|utcd  gladly  to  the  better  expression  shy  concernin 


H 
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a composer  of  charming  thoughts, 
but  he  has  no  respect  for  form.” 
What  do  they  mean  by  “form'’?  The 
ive  him  such  extravagant  charge  is  preposterous.  Form  to 
A good  answer  to  this  them  means  eut-and-dried,  conserva- 
J ” tory-crowned  dullness.  It  means  tin 

obsequious  attempt  to  follow  witli 
heavy  feet  in  the  footsteps  of  depart- 
ed worthies.  Form  is  not  a Procrus- 
tean bed  for  all  ages.  Form  in  its  es- 
Do  you  remember  the  words  of  senee  is  eternal;  its  outward  appear- 
Poe?  “If  by  ‘sustained  effort,’  any  ance  varies,  changes,  is  transformed, 
little  gentleman  has  accomplished  an  Even  in  the  most  fantastic  of  Mr. 
epic,  let  us  frankly  commend  him  for  MacDowell’s  expressions  of  musical 

the  effort if  this  indeed  ho  a tiling  tlirmo-hf-  tlionn  Ic  ..  -.1...- 


m 


' vviumv-UU  tut  O COOlUita  UI  II1US1-  <1 

the  effort— if  this  indeed  be  a thing  thought,  there  is  an  established  plan 
commendable — but  let  us  forbear  coherency  of  structure,  logical  re- 
praising the  epic  on  the  effort's  ac-  suit  from  sound  premise, 
count.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  com-  He  chooses  the  symphonic  poem 
mon-sense,  in  the  time  to  come,  will  rather  than  the  symphony.  He  finds 
prefer  deciding  upon  a work  of  Art,  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
rather  by  the  impression  it  makes—  of  his  age.  How  many  symphonies 
by  the  effect  it  produces— than  by  in  the  strict  sense  have  been  written 

Uia  i*-  _• ,,  a-  . ..  . 


E.  A.  MACDOWELL. 

(From  a photograph  taken  by  Benjamin  Kimball,  and  never  before  published.) 

of  his  own  rare  individuality.  But  fatigable  in  the  encouragement  of 
lie  is  not  a copyist,  he  is  not  an  others;  a wise  and  helpful  teacher. 
His  own  voice  is  unmistak-  A virtuoso  of  the  niano  ns  well  ns  the 


the  time  it  took  to  impress  the  effect,  since  the  death  of  Beethoven  that  ec*10'  owu  vo*ce  *s  unmistak-  A virtuoso  of  the  piano  as  well  as  the 
or  by  the  amount  of ‘sustained  effort’  bid  fair  to  be  immortal’  ab*t'  , . „ , orchestra,  a brilliant  conductor,  he 

which  had  been  found  necessnrv  in  Tn  tviv  Manner  n ’ . , , , . Tbe  cbai'actel'  of  the  man  has  now  teaches  others.  Fie  is  not  vet 

° , °una  6C®T  ^ in  In  Mr.  MacDowell  we  might  look  shaped  his  music.  He  is  fond  of  forty  years  old.  He  already  has  tin 

ec  in„  the  impression.  The  fact  for  the  influences  of  Scotch  hlnnfi  snort,  an  admirer  nf  nhvsimi  nm.  intoi-nnHmmi  t i.„ 

te<Ty 


7 

tfiat 


/irt 

And  riaio  naa  reason  to  say.  tfiat  to  be  a 
good  Phyaltion,  It  were  requisite,  that 
he  who  should  undertake  that  profession 
had  past  through  all  such  diseases  as  hee 
will  adventure  to  cure,  and  knowne  or 
felt  all  the  accidents  and  circumstances  he 
8 to  judge  of.  I should  surely  trust  such  a 
one  better  than  any  else.  Others  but  guide 
us,  as  one  who  sitting  in  his  chatre  paints 
iseas,  rockes,  shelves  and  havens  upon  a 
board,  and  makes  the  modell  of  a tall  ship 

to  saile  in  all  safety:  But  put  him  to  it  in  omu  attempt  fo 
earnest,  he  knowes  not  what  to  doe,  nor  fall  of  the  sick  bov 
wnere  to  begin.  They  make  even  such  a de-  - - 

scriptfon  of  our  Infirmities  as  doth  a towne- 
< ner,  who  crieth  a lost  horse  or  dog.  and  de- 
scribed his  haire,  his  stature,  his  eares 
with,  other  markes  and  tokens,  but  bring 
either  unto  him  he  knowes  him  not.  And  in 
our  dayes,  such  as  make  profession  of  these 
Arts  amongst  us,  doe  lesse  than  all  others 
shew  their  effects. 


ruuoi*..  uc  is  j-uuu  or  tuny  years  oiu.  ne  aireaciy  nas  an 
sport,  an  admirer  of  physical  pro-  international  reputation.  And  I be- 
wess,  not  disdainful  of  the  technic  lieve  that  he  is  only  at  the  begiu- 
of  the  prize-fighter  or  the  courage  of  ning  of  his  career. 


ht^appea'rs ° to  lie  extravagantly  VeU1  t0  * Stranffer  for  the  word  that 

He  wears  trousers  ar/i  o ‘ should  save  them.  It  is  always  the 


fr,°Users  and  a loose  blous 
starched  with  dried  preserves. 


doctor.  “Stand  him  on  the  floor’ 
ihe  mother  obeys.  The  child  falls 
Once  more,  please.” 

The  child  falls  again. 

“Once  more. 


same.  Their  brooches  may  be  unpinned, 
itheir  purse  obvious  in  the  shallow 


Why,  he’s  a splendid  child!”' savs  the  !heiruPU^Se  obvi?U9  in  the  shallow 
ctor.  “Stand  him  on  the  floor'”  trough  of  an  Ineffectual  pocket,  their 

sown  be  split  down  the  central  hack 


seam,  their  under-petticoat  loosed  from 
Us  moorings  and  sinking  rapidly;  offer 
a.  helping  hand,  advice  or  a pin,  and 
see  how  you  are  received.  If  any  gen 


Reading  these  sage  words,  we  re- 
membered the  story  told  to  us  by  Mr 
O.  Courteline,  the  intelligent  foreigner 
He  told  us  the  name  of  the  doctor,  but 
'vd  worses  could  not  drag  it  from  us. 


THE  SICK  BOY.  iiiuu.er  cries  “Paral t T ,, 

7 loy  herl?”  hand“‘'IS  there  3 1Utle  t0Ward  hea""-' 


k boy  here?* 

-Mother  of  the  sufferer-“Yes,  come  in. 
loctor  my  poor  dear  is  very  sick. 
Since  this  morning— I don’t  know  why- 
hc  keeps  falling  down.” 

’ Falling  down?” 

"Yes,  all  the  time.” 

“Falling  to  the  floor?” 

I es,  to  the  floor." 

,.7ibat  9 Rtrange— how  old  is  he?” 
“hqur  years  and  a half.” 

He  ought  to  stand  all  right  at  that 
-age.  How  did  it  begin?” 
rt  don't  understand  It  at  all,  I tell  you. 


Third  attempt,  followed  bv  the  third  i t|e»m^OW  y°,U  ?re  received-  If  any  gen- 
ill  of  the  sick  boy.  third  ,leTOlnan  desire  to  test  the  manners  of 

The  doctor  is  thoughtful  i women  of  this  class— their  absurd  van- 

of!"  He  says  to  the  bo^whosJ’moth^  5 sex-conscl°Psness  make  it  im- 

holds  him  no  hv  tJ mother  posslbl«  ior  a man  to  make  the  test- 

let  her  for  a week  make  a point  of 
helping  any  woman  who  seems  to  need 
help,  open  railway-carriage  doors  fo>- 
her  when  her  hands  are  full  of  parcels’ 
pick  up  her  umbrella  when  she  drops  it 
. an  awkward  moment,  run  after  her 
with  the  Mudie  book  or  the  basket  she 
has  left  in  the  train,  and  carefully  note 
the  percentage  of  thanks.  These  women 
are  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  ordi- 
nary human  courtesies;  they  are  in  the 
n,erlwf  us,efui’  .he‘PfaI-  friencfly  peo- 
Fhe’iw11  not  of  lt;-  The  blankness  of 
iheir  faces  may  excite  your  oitv  their 
tnv,al  but  constant  mishaps  arouse 
your  charitable  sentiments.  Forbear  to 
gratify  these  softer  emotions.  These 
women  are  persons  of  no  manners  and 

seUe.  "ame  iS  lesi°n- PaU  Ma“’  Ga- 


holds  him  „p  by  the  arms,  “Tell  me  my 

whlre?”6  feI1°W’  haVE  y°U  a pain  a7 

"No,  sir.” 

“Does  your  head  ache.” 

“No,  sir.” 

"Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  •>” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Have  you  any  appetite  now?  Would 
you  like  a little  soup?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

Exactly,”  and  the  doctor  adds  with 

Thf  0f>uthority-  "he  has  paralysis.” 
The  mother  cries,  "Paral ’ oh.  Lord’ 


lies,  madam.  I am  sorry  to  sav  he  i 
limb-C°  YP  ,?te  para»’sis  of  the  lower 
Mia  ^ * Can  See  for  yourseIf  that 

;the  flesh  of  your  dear  child  is  ab- 

M !?”:"W'-  <S»~Wns.  - «oe. 


afe-’  ^ 


collar  and  a straw  hat”  (remember  thi 
was  written  in  the  fifties  when  stray 
hats  were  not  fashionable  in  London 
“and  was  at  least  a General  in  Ameri 
ca— mixed  and  sold  ‘American  drinks’ 
brandy  cock-tails,  gin-slings,  egg-noggs 
timber-doodles  and  mint-juleps,  whicl 
last  tasted  like  very  bad  gin  and  water 
with  green  stuff  in  it,  which  you  wen 
obliged  to  suck  through  a straw  in- 
stead of  swigging  in  the  !egi  imate  man- 
ner.” 

— 

Mr.  Sala,  you  were  deceived,  basely 
deceived.  This  bar-keeper  was  sonif 
cockney  masquerading;  some  gin-drink- 
er who  knew  not  the  glory  of  the  true 
julep,  or  you  would  never  have  thus 
described  it. 

Not  that  all  juleps  in  America  de- 
serve sonorous  praise.  North  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon’s  line  they  are  to  be 
taken  cautiously.  It  is  in  Virginia,  the 
mother  of  Presidents,  that  you  should 
drink  them — as  in  a little  vine-clad 
house  near  the  railway  station  in  Nor- 
folk or  at  the  club  in  Petersburg.  Then 
would  you  exclaim  with  Comus, 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone, 
In  .Egypt  gave  to  Jove— bom  Helena. 

Is  of  such  pow’r  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 

To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 


close  to  the’bov  anfl'r.rI“,V‘I,i5’  ne  S0es  I The  ornamen‘al  leader-writer,  the  pictur- 
the  experiment  1 a"d  pr^Pares  to  make  «que  journalist,  the  graphic  reporter,  is 
experiment.  But — hut  whot-c  im.o  , ■ ’ 


.piaved  all  around  the  room  This 
l1Up£tnon  b<ent  ‘°  wake  him  as  usua': 

LokL  L S,°C,ks:  1 put  his  Httle 
*>”•  ™ 

“Perhaps  he  tripped. 


(k.  “ xr.l  IU  II I cl  K 

wt  «per‘ment-)  “But — but  what’s  this. 
“Thnnd  thlST  And  he  screams  out, 
th  iUnder  and  i'S'btning,  madam,  what's 

pa'ilysls?” Fe  Chatt6rlnS  t0  me  ab°« 
The  amazed  mother  answers.  “But 
octor  ” -of  course  the  boy  can't 


w ...  now 

as  dead  as  a door-nail  ora  red-herring.  He  has 
been  killed  by  the  paragraph.  It.  is  not  only 
that  Sala  is  dead,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
puts  it,  but  his  disciples  have  gone  with  him. 
They  are  not  wanted.  The  “able  editors” 
who  for  many  years  turned  newspapers  into 
He  was  verv'wSn  1 tel1  y°u-  " ‘‘Of  course  the  boy  can't  maSazincs  have  now  re-transformed  their 

, piaved  all  »rZj  nisrht-  and  he  f and  on  his  feet;  you  have  put  both  his  niaSazlnes  into  newspapers.  They  seek  news 

around  the  ree™  re..*-  lee-s  ,nte . 1 and  avoid  style.  Rounded  periods  are  no 

longer  the  fashion.  Snippets  are  your  only 
wear.  Leaderettes  have  been  invented.  The 
reader  may  run  as  he  reads.  He  does  so.  The 
telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  masters  of 
the  situation. 


juu  nave  put  b< 

legs  into  one  leg  of  his  breeches.' 

omen’s  dress  being  what  it  is,  slight 

make6?!3  °ften  haPPen-accidents  which 
make  the  wearer  ridiculous  in  the  eves 
jof  the  other  women  of  her  class,  for  it 


tyjssws F ars &•<&  » 


•ns, 

ceps  falling  down.”  J e In  a,  whisper  “but  venr  hai  foII>’  and  F°n<ion.  with  a flaring  transparency 

“That's  very  singular  Let  m down  ” ' y b r is  coming  outside,  representing  General  Washing- 

“ ■ 6 see  A w-hisnered  ”Ti,o„, ton  PlayinS  skittles  with  Dr.  Franklin. 

Not  a bit  of  it  a 5 °U  ,.‘n  returP’  "Of  course  there  was  an  additional  bar 
The  woman  would  rather  *?r  the  use  of  lbe  skittle-players,  where 


went,  and  he  did  it  seveno^  .U?W"  ne  :pened"to*'mr « nas  hap-  I the  first  time  found 

Ke’^ps  falling:  down." 

‘That’s  very  singular 
him.” 

then\Xseb^SwUh°76fc!yTn  her  The  woman  would 2 let^r^rav  ^ UM  °'"th’e  skiLte-pufers.' w‘h^ 
- - . . sy°y  m her  |ihairs  faJ1  to  the  Daavrea“’efinrt  'te!ake!begrbay  ! the  s'-‘orer-  wore  a very  large  shirt 


But  this  is  a digression.  The  race  o 
which  Mr.  Sala  was  perhaps  the  mos 
brilliant  example  is  departed.  If  h 
were  not  dead,  if  he  were  now  at  th 
zenith  of  his  ability,  if  he  should  seel 
a job  in  a newspaper  office  here  li 
Boston  today,  would  he  be  given  work 
even  in  charity?  Do  you  not  hear  th< 
reply  “delighted  to  see  you.  I hav< 
often  heard  of  you.  Admirable  work 
You  certainly  will  have  no  trouble  ir 
making  a handsome  living,  but  just  ai 
present  we  really  see  no  place  foi 
you;  why  don’t  you  try  the  maga- 
zines?” And  after  the  departure  of  thf 
discomfited,  the  word  "Back  number 
would  escape  the  editor's  lips. 

There  are  other  disappearances  in  pro- 
fessions. Does  any  old  fashioned  fam- 
ily doctor,  with  interestingly  variegated 
waistcoat,  smelling  of  drugs  -and  snuff, 
still  drive  about,  carrying  a box  of  pre- 
pared powders,  telling  a remark  made 
to  him  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie? 

And  where  is  the  old-fashioned  crim- 
inal lawyer,  respected  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  yet  suspected 


of  strange  dealings  with  queer  wit- 
nesses whom  he  summons  with  a 
nourish  of  his  threatening,  ominous 
forefinger  from  some  boozlng-kcn  or 
melodramatic  haunt  of  vice?  Where 
row  is  the  Impassioned  oratory  in  be- 
half of  a peculiarly  atrocious  criminal? 
Where  now  the  appeal  for  mercy  in 
the  name  of  the  New  Testament? 

That  grand  old  man.  Tern  Mace, 
mourned  a year  or  so  ago  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old-fashioned  pugilist, 
who  fought  with  bare  knuckles,  at  d 
either  did  his  man  or  was  done  in 
turn  with  a result  of  battered  body 
and  keeping  to  the  bed.  The  prize- 
fighter of  today  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  play-actor.  The  ino3t 
famous  English  speaking  actor  of  to- 
day has  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
stage  carpenter. 

Here  and  there  you  may  find  an  old- 
fashioned  cordwalner  who  takes  a per- 
sonal pride  in  his  work  and  respects  the  j 
feet  of  his  customer  as  though  they 
were  his  own.  But  such  are  well-nigh  ] 
lost  in  the  dreary  desert  of  machine- 
fostered  Impartiality,  which  Is  only  an- 
other name  for  indifference. 

Put  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and 
answer  truly:  Do  you  never  wish,  oh 

man  of  forty,  that  you  had  been  born 
before  the  “late  colossal  advance  in 
civilization.”  or  even  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Columbus? 

To  be  sure,  you  would  have  lost  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Thomas  Riley's 
letter  of  acceptance,  a pleasure  that 
consoles  one  for  a thousand  pangs  and 
heart  aches. 

You  would  have  missed  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Riley's  style,  that  has  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  Swift  or  Cob- 

bett. 

And  yet  we  suspect  Mr.  Riley  of  long 
evenings  with  the  classics.  "I  have  no 
political  ambition.  A plain  and  simple 
man”— for  Beacon  Street  is  no  longer 
what  it  once  was— ”1  neither  lie  nor 
steal."  Did  not  Juvenal  write,  “What 
shall  I do  at  Rome?  I cannot  lie.” 


most  spontaneous  portion  tft  the  qua!--'' 
tet.  The  finale  leaves  one  cold  and 
eager  to  hear  something  else— some- 
thing by  some  other  composer,  Beet- 
hoven. Offenbach,  anybody. 

The  ‘cello  sonata  by  Beethoven  is 
well  known  here.  It  was  played  by 
Messrs.  I’erabo  and  Schroeder  In  1892,  by 
Messrs.  Perabo  and  Schulz  in  1891.  by 
Messrs.  Baermann  and  Close  in  1889. 
learned  n\en  have  differed  seriously 
and  therefore  comically  concerning  its 
"'rue  significance.'  Thus  Professor 
Schnellor  in  his  "T.ebenumriss."  says  of 
Beethoven:  “In  life  he  was  lively  and 
n itty,  upright  and  simple,  yet  often 
craped  by  the  higher  spiritual  mourn- 
l'ulness  of  poetic  souls,  and  so  he  wrote 
on  the  sonata  dedicated  to  Baron  von 
Glelohenstein,  'Inter  laerlmas  et  luct- 
um.’  ” But  our  late  countryman.  Mr. 
Thayer,  says  that  Beethoven  sent  the 
work  to  the  publishers  directly  after 
the  approach  of  the  French  army,  and 
that  the  motto  refers  to  the  memories 
of  the  sad  summer. 

In  the  performance  of  this  sonata.  Mr. 
Schroeder  and  Mr.  Joseffy  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  noble  rivalry  that  brings 
with  it  perfect  ensemble.  Technically 
and  spiritually  it  was  a memorable  per- 
formance. It  Is  seldom  that  artistry 
in  solo  and  artistry  in  ensemble  are 
found  in  such  high  degree  in  one  man 
as  in  Mr.  Schroeder.  He  is,  perhaps 
happiest  in  mind  when  playing  in  a j 
quartet,  and  it  was  this  pleasure  in  the  i 
company  of  his  associates  that  no  doubt  i 
finally  decided  him  to  decline  a year  j 
ago  the  flattering  offer  made  to  him,  j 
the  offer  to  be  solo  'cellist  of  the  Berlin  j 
Royal  Opera  and  of  the  Royal  Or-  [ 
chestra  now  led  by  Weingartner— that  j 
is  when  the  celebrated  and  fiery  con-  j 
ductor  Is  not  cooling  his  brain  and  rest-  j 
ing  his  nerves  in  some  asylum.  Bast  i 
night  Mr.  Schroeder  played  the  'cello  I 
part  of  the  sonata  with  unsurpassable  | 
beauty  of  tone  and  unfailing  and  un-  i 
ostentatious  technic.  And  how  about  |j 
Mr.  Joseffy? 

Not  as  an  excuse,  but  as  a mere  mat- 
ter of  record,  it  Is  well  to  state  that  ! 
Mr.  Joseffy.  suffering  severely  from  in-  j 
fluenza.  loft  his  home  and  ran  risk  j 
rather  than  disappoint  his  friends  on  j 
the  stage  and  in  the  audience.  But  j 
there  was  no  trace  of  weakness  or  in- 


SnT  n musf~Be,  saKT'that  so  far.  as  tfp-i 
predation  of  ihe  composer's  intention 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Heinrich  was  master 
ill  conception,  and  in  the  authority  of 
his  expression.  Even  when  one  was 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  technic  or 
to  deplore  certain  vocal  mannerism.** 
i Me  iervor,  the  force,  the  dramatic  feel-, 
infr.  and  the  musical  comprehension  of 
the  singer  often  made  the  hearer  forget 
\oeai  ofiencos  and  consequent  censure,  i 
a,r\<1  in**Pi‘v‘d  respect  and  admiration.  I 
j of  the  scries  will  be  1 

Philip  Hale. 


Tis  a long  time  since  we  have  quoted 
from  Ballads  of  the  Heart  and  Hearth, 
bound  in  crushed  morocco. 

One  day  when  Jamie’s  mot  her 
Had  gone  over  to  the  store, 

Jamie  was  left  all  alone 
Sitting  by  the  doo^. 

His  thoughts  went  to  his  father, 

Raid  beneath  the  sod— 


disposition  in  his  performance. 

;hn ' 


"The  champagne  vintage  in  France  is 
quite  a failure,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  any  of  it  will  be  good  enough  for 
exportation.”  But  there  are  no 
blanched  cheeks  at  the  Somerset  Club, 
nor  is  the  wine-opener  disheartened. 
New  Jersey  is  only  a few'  hours  distant. 


Mr.  JoselTy's  technic  has  long  been  a 
theme  of  admiration  and  wonder,  and 
It  Is  not  now  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
this  subject.  The  feature  of  his  play- 1 
ing  last  night  was  not  perhaps  so  much 
the  exquisite  tone,  the  transformation 
of  scales  into  closely  tied  ropes  of 
pearls,  or  the  dazzling'  brilliance  of  his 
bravura  (as  in  the  scherzo  of  the  quin- 


tet); it  was  the  firm  grasp  of  the  work 
in  hand;  It  was  the  display  of  discriml- 


"Justice  Fursman  of  Troy  does  not 
wish  to  adjudicate  in  a newspaper  ease, 
because  the  parties  on  each  side  are  his 
friends.”  But  should  a Judge  on  the 
bench  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
friend?  • 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Russell  Sage 
will  leave  $50, 000,000  to  charity  and  edu- 
cational projects.  Has  he  settled  with 
the  man  who  served  him  as  a screen? 


An  author,  defendant  in  a London 
court— the  amount  was  about  $60— ap- 
plied for  a special  jury.  He  wdshed 
four  publishers,  four  authors,  four  pro- 
fessors of  Arabic,  "and,  if  possible,  a 
laureate.”  He  refused  a jury  made  up 
of  a tailor,  a lodging-house  keeper,  etc., 
and  judgment  was  given  for  the  plain- 
tiff. 


A beggar  at  Neustadt,  Germany,  uses 
a bicycle  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion. It  saves  his  legs  and  gives  him 

an  appeiite. 


What  ie  the  practical  common-sense  tiling  to 
do  when  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  is  j 
brought  against  you?  Obviously,  to  marry  I 
the  plaintiff.  With  careful  management  it  is  [ 
almost  as  cheap  to  live  married  as  single, 
and  instead  of  paying  a lot  of  money  as  dam- 
ages you  use  It  to  start  housekeeping. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET, 


nation,  the  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
each  composer.  Thus  the  sonata  was 
played  without  any  attempt  to  move  j 
the  Wilder  passions;  it  was  played  with 
classical  repose  and  elegance  in  the 
more  academic  portions  (for  Beethoven  j 
is  at  times  as  academic  as  Mozart) ;] 
and  the  romanticism  was  expressed  in 
congenially  quiet  colors,  say  rather 
nuances  or  shades. 

In  the  Schumann  quintet  Mr.  Joseffy 
was  Eusebius  as  well  as  Florestari. 
He  ws  - a stranger  neither  to  the  gen- 
tler side  of  Schumann's  musical  char-  : 
actor  nor  to  the  fret  and  storm  of  his  | 
passion.  There  was  a time  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  regard  Mr.  Joseffy 
chiefly  as  a successful  exhibitor  of  i 
musical  pin-wheels  and  rockets.  He  is 
now  a greater  master  of  the  keyboard 
than  in  his  startling  virtuoso  days,  and 
in  addition  to  Increased  facility  of  ex- 
pression he  displays  a thoughtfulness, 
an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
depths  and  subtleties  of  a composer's 
mind  that  make  room  for  him  In  the' 
select  company  of  the  greatest  pianists. 

The  members  of  the  quartet  were  at 
their  best,  and  there  is  no  higher  praise 
than  this.  The  language  of  reproach 
abounds  in  synonyms,  figures  of  speech, 
and  ingenuity  is  never  weary  in  the  in- 
v<ntion  of  censure;  for  in  art  there  is 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  medi- 
ocrity. especially  when  it  is  applauded 
and  patronized.  Mediocrity  is  common, 
and.  rebuke  must  not  be  couched  in  trite 
phrases.  Great  performances  are  neces- 
sarily lew,  but  we  are  accustomed  to 
performances  of  rare  merit  in  these 
concerts,  and  instead  of  laboring  in 
eulogy  let  me  simply  repeat  the  state- 
ment: the  players  were  at  their  best. 

I doubt  seriously  if  their  best  can  be 
surpassed. 

There  was  a large  and  very  enthusi- 
astic audience.  The  next  concert  of  the 
series  will  be  on  Jan.  3. 


Philip  Hale, 


Assisted  by  Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy, 
Gave  a Brilliant  Concert  Last 
Night  in  Association  Hall, 


«£  9 - ten 

MR.  MAX  HEINRICH 


arid  g 


Js  was  the  program  of  the  third 
art  of  the  thirteenth  season  of  the 

isel  Quartet: 

tel  In  C minor.  Op.  5),  No.  I Brahms 

(a  for  piano  and  't**llo,  A major, 

69  Beethoven 

tet  for  piano  and  airings.  Op.  44.. 

Schumann 

Is  my  impression  that  the  quartet 
Brahms  was  played  for  the  first 
i at  these  concerts,  but  that  the 
isel  Club  played  it  once  In  Cam- 
Its  companions  are  certainly 
re  familiar,  and  tlie  one  In  A minor 
to  my  mind  more  beautiful. 

: that  the  movements  of  the  C minor 
,rtet  are  cryptic,  as  is  the  case  at 
es  with  Brahms,  but  the  gloom 
enshrouds  the  first  allegro  Is 
[her  striking  in  its  despair  nor 
inilng  In  its  melancholy.  The 
;ngth  of  the  manufacture  is  un- 
lable,  but  the  word  "manufacture” 
nil  not  be  in  the  terminology  of 
sic.  The  thoughtfulness  of  the  ro- 
nzo  that  follows  Is  sincere,  but  I 
ter  the  third  movement  with  Its 
ightful  trio,  tor  it  seems  to  me  the 


Gave  the  Second  of  His  Song  Re- 
citals in  Steinert  Hall  Last 


Evening. 


The  program  of  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  s 
second  recital  was  as  follows: 


I'nx  YoblftCUBi*  nacht  un<l  Traeume . . . . 

, Schubert 

Grappa  aus  dem  Tartarus Schubert 

Am  Strom.  Greiseinresan* Schubert 

Schubert 

Gypry  Song*.  Op.  

! FruohlJng  un«l  Idebe i^ranss 

S FruehllngMliebe.  Slacndchen I ram 

£ch  grolle  niciii .Schumann 

Sue  wer  die  Sehnracht \ vchuikov. *k> 

K'-nnt.  Invocation  to  .Sleep Tachulkowslcv 


Mr.  Heinrich  gave  much  pleasure  to 
a good-sized  audience  which  showed  ap- 
preciation by  hearty  applause.  His  in- 
dividuality and  versatility  were  tested 
thoroughly  by  the  program  which  called 
for  a display  of  all  emotions,  from  the 
d^-p  religious  fervor  of  “Pax  Vobis- 
cum”  to  the  demoniacal  energy  of 
“Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus/  from  the 
melancholy  of  the  “Greiaengesang”  to 
the  lawless  freedom  of  the  Bohemian. 


Tf  you  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  people 
proposed  to  Introduce  you  to  a man  who  you 
knew  would  borrow  money  of  you.  or  would 
be  inevitably  hanged,  or  would  subject  you  ta 
some  other  annoyance,  would  you  not  decline 
the  proposed  introduction?  So  with  novels. 
The  Book  of  Fate  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Vol.  III.  For 
my  part,  I heartily  pardon  the  man  who 
brought  Cordelia  to  life.  I would  have  the 
Bton.ach-pump  brought  for  Romeo  at  the  fifth 
net;  for  Mrs.  Macbeth  I am  not  in  the  least 
sorry;  but.  as  for  the  general,  I would  have 
him  destroy  that  swaggering  Macduff  (who 
always  looks  as  if  ho  had  just  slipped  off  a 
snuff-shop),  or,  if  not,  cut  him  in  pieces,  dis- 
arm him,  pink  him  certainly;  and  then  I 
would  have  Mrs.  Macduff  and  all  her  little 
ones  come  in  from  the  slips,  stating  that 
the  account  of  their  murder  was  a shameful 
fabrication  of  the  newspapers,  and  that  they 
were  all  of  them  perfectly  well  and  hearty. 


And  as  he  looked  over  the  path 
Which  so  often  he  had  trod. 

He  remembered  former  days, 

M hen  his  parent  had  been  there. 

And  how  they  used  to  sing 
Of  a city  bright  and  fair. 

When  Jamie’s  mother  came  home 
She  saw  a terrible  sight: 

For  Jamie  had  gone  to  meet  his  father 
In  that  city  full  of  light. 


kt  c ^ , / ir  j 


ALEXANDRE  GUILMANT 


Gave  His  First  Organ  Recital  Last 


Night  at  the  Mission  Church, 


Roxbury. 


We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  to  the  literary 
opinions  of  Mr.  Dooley,  a philosopher 
of  Chicago,  who  uses  the  Evening  Post 
as  his  porch  or  grove. 

Mr.  Norton  rests  on  Homer,  Dante 
and  Shakspeare.  And  what  does  Mr. 
Dooley  say?  “They’re  on’y  three  hooks 
in  th’  wurruld  worth  readin’.  Shak- 
speare,  th'  Bible  an’  Mike  Ahearn’s  his- 
thry  iv  Chicago.  I have  Shakspeare 
on  thrust,  Father  Kelly  r-reads  th’ 
Bible  f’r  me  an’  I didn’t  buy  Mike 
Ahearn's  hlsthry  because  I seen  more 
thin  he  cud  put  into  it.  Books  is  th’ 
roon  iv  people,  espichully  novels.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Dooley 
in  his  youth  was  addicted  to  literature. 
“The  on’y  books  I seen  was  th’  kind 
that  has  th’  life  iv  th’  pope  on  th’ 
outside  an’  a set  iv  dominoes  on  th’ 
inside.  -They’re  good  readin’.  Nawthin’ 
cud  be  better  f’r  a man  whin  he’s  tired 
out  afther  a day’s  wurruk  thin  to  go 
to  his  library  an’  take  down  wan  iv 
th’  gr-reat  wurruks  iv  lithratchoor  an’ 
play  a game  iv  dominoes  f’r  th'  dhrinks 
out  iv  it.  Anny  other  kind  iv  r-readin’, 
harrin’  th’  newspa-apers,  which  will 
nlver  hurt  anny  onedycated  man,  is 
Uesthructive  iv  morals.” 

Mr.  Dooley  holds  up  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Norton.  He  is  perturbed  by  the  in- 
defatigable printing  press.  He  is 
shocked  by  the  sight  of  purblind,  round- 
shouldered  children.  He  went'so  far  as 
to  rebuke  Father  Kelly,  who  was 
about  to  give  story  lioaks  by  Dickens 
as  prizes  in  the  school.  Yes,  Mr. 
Dooley  rebuked  the  holy  man — for  Mr. 
Dooley  is  brave,  as  brave  as  Mr.  Nor- 
ton. whom  he  resembles  in  other  re- 
spects. "What  ar-re  ye  goin’  to  do  with 
thim  young  wans?  ’Ye’er  going  to 
have  thim  believe  that  if  they  behave 
thimsilves  an’  lead  a virchous  life 
ihey’ll  marry  rich  an’  go  to  Congress. 
They’ll  wake  up  some  day  an’  find  out 
that  gettin’  money  an’  behavin’  ye’- 
ersilf  don’t  always  go  together,’  I says. 
’Some  iv  th’  wickedest  men  in  th’  wur- 
ruld have  marrid  rich,’  I says.  ‘Ye’er 
goin’  to  teach  thim  that  a man  doesn’t 
have  to  use  an  ax  to  get  along  in  th’ 
wur-ruld.  Ye’er  goin’  to  teach  thim 
that  a la-ad  with  a curlin’  black  mus- 
tache an’  smokin’  a cigareet  is  always 
a villyan,  whin  he’s  more  often  a bar- 
ber with  a lar-rge  family.  Life,  says 
ye!  There’s  no  life  in  a book.  If  ye 
want  to  show  thim  what  life  is  tell 
thim  to  look  around  thim.  There’s 
more  life  on  a Saturdah  night  in  th’ 
Ar-rchy  road  thin  in  all  th’  hooks 
fr’m  Shakspeare  to  th’  rayport  iv  th’ 
dhrainage  thrustees.  No  man,’  I says, 
’iver  wrote  a book  if  he  had  anything 
to  write  about,  except  Shakspeare  an’ 
Mike  Ahearn.  Shakspeare  was  all 
r-rlght.  I nlver  r-read  anny  iv  his 
pieces,  but  they  sound  good,  an’  I know 
Mike  Ahearn  is  all  r-right.” 

And  finally  let  Mr.  Norton  ponder  the 
speech  of  Father  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Dool- 
ey’s reply:  “ ’Tis  betther  to  be  comfort- 
able at  home  thin  to  go  to  th’  circus 
an’  ’tis  betther  to  go  to  th’  circus  thin 
to  r-read  anny  book.  But  ’tis  betther 
to  r-read  a.  book  than  to  want  to  go  to 
th’  circus  an’  not  be  able  to,’  he  says. 
’Well,’  says  I,  ’whin  I was  growin’ 
up  half  th’  congregation  heard  mass 
with  their  prayer-books  tur-rned  up- 
side down,  an’  they  were  as  pious  as 
anny.  Th’  Apostles’  Creed  niver  was  as 
con-vincin’  to  me  afther  I larned  to 
r-read  it  as  it  was  whin  I cudden’t 
read  it  but  believed  it.’  ” 


"Give  me  the  streets  of  Boston. ” 
says  the  West  End  Company,  “and  I 
care  not  who  make  th©  laws.” 


Mr.  Alexandre  Guilmant,  professor  of 
the  organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
organist  of  the  Conservatory  Concerts, 
and  organist  of  the  church  of  the  Trin- 
ity, gave  his  first  recital  at  the  Mission' 
Church,  Tremont  Street,  Roxbury,  last 
evening.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Toccata  and  fugue  in  D minor Bach 

In  Paradisum Dubois 

Fugue  in  C Buxtehude 

Adagio  in  B minor  (2d  Symphony) Wider 

6th  Sonata Guilmant 

Two  chorals Barh 

Pastorale Franck 

Improvisation  on  a given  theme 

Final  in  D Lemmens 

The  program  was  one  worthy  of  the 
organist’s  reputation  for  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  that  which  is  best  in  organ 
music  ancient  and  modern,  and  for 
catholicity  of  taste.  The  toccata  and 
fugue  of  Bach  are  among  the  most  ob- 
jectively striking  of  his  compositions. 
The  toccata,  which  shows  in  marked 
degree  the  influence  of  Buxtehude,  is 
at  the  same  time  dignified,  dramatic 
and  romantic,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
fugue  appeals  to  many  who  as  a rule 
are  tempted  to  shy  at  severe  and  for- 
mal compositions.  The  sentiment  of 
Dubois  served  as  an  effective  contrast, 
and  the  sparkling  fugue  of  old  Buxte- 
hude was  made  the  more  delightful  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  registration  and 
the  crispness  of  the  performance.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  a virtuoso  like 
Guilmant  should  show  his  full  power- 
in  his  own  compositions,  and  the  5th 
sonata,  with  its  irresistible  scherzo  and 
impressive  choral  and  fugue,  although 
it  has  been  played  here,  was  un- 
familiar to  the  great  majority,  and  was 
a welcome  novelty.  The  chorals  chosen, 
from  the  rich  storehouse  of  Bach  were, 
first,  the  tender  plaintive,  “O,  mensch 
bewein  dein  Stinde  gross,”  of  which 
the  poet  was  Sebald  Heyden,  and,  sec- 
ond. "In  dir  ist  Freude,”  text  and 
melody  of  which  are  said  to  be  by 
Caravaggio.  There  are  not  many- 
organs  in  America  that  permit  a satis- 
factory performance  of  Cesar  Franck's 
beautiful  and  quaint  pastorale,  on  ac- 
count of  their  imperfect  action  and 
consequent  tubbiness  of  tone;  but  the 
noble  instrument  in  this  noble  church 
responded  promptly  and  gratefully,  and 
played  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Guilmant,  this 
delightful  piece  (written  in  1868)  dis- 
played the  exquisite  sentiment  of  a 
composer  who  is  more  often  inclined 
toward  mysticism  or  perplexing  note- 
weavings. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Guilmant  for  im- 
provisation is  of  international  fame. 
Last  evening  the  subject  given  by  Mr. 
Ma.cGoldrick.  the  organist  of  the  Mis- 
sion Church,  was  the  theme  of  the 
Benedicamus  Domino.  Mr.  Guilmant 
treated  it  with  profound  contrapuntal 
knowledge  and  dramatic  yet  ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit.  The  improvisation  was  var- 
ied, yet  always  coherent  and  logical: 
solo  stops  of  the  organ  were  used  not 
merely  for  ear-tickling  effect  whiie  (he 
invention  of  the  player  halted  or  failed, 
but  in  the  service  of  apparently  inex- 
haustible invention.  Toward  the  close 
there  was  a felicitous  introduction  of 
the  Dresden  Amen,  a reminiscence  also 
of  "Parsifal."  The  great  audience  for- 
got the  sanctity  of  the  church  and 
broke  into  loud  and  long-continued  ap- 
plause, until  Mr.  Guilmant  responded  by 
bowing  his  thanks  from  the  gallery. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Guilmant's 
art  are  fluent  and  unfailing  technic, 
which  is  never  displayed  merely  for  th© 
suite  of  awaking  astonishment:  sharply 
defined  rhythm  (for  the  organ  is  not. 
as  some  affirm,  a rhythmless  instru- 
ment); a delicate  ear  for  contrasts  of 
nuances  and  colors;  a fastidious  taste 
that  is  not  finical:  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  modern 
organ  which  does  not  lead  him.  how- 
ever. to  sacrifice  the  ancients  on  such 
an  altar  to  his  own  glory;  and  an  ever 
present  sense  of  the  inherent  dignity 
and  nobility  of  the  instrument  of  which 
he  is  master. 

His  second  and,  T regret  to  say,  prob- 
ably his  - last  recital  in  Boston  before 
his  return  to  Paris,  will  be  In  the  Mis- 
sion Church  this  afternoon  at  3 o'clock.  1 
The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E flat Bach  I 

Berceuse Salome  I 

Marche  Pontiflcale .De  la  Tombelle 

Andante  Cantablle  (from  the  4th  Sym- 
phony)  Wldor 

Cth  Sonata  In  B minor  (manuscript).... 

Guilmsnt  j | 

Marche  du  St  Sacrement Chauvet  J 

improvisation  on  a given  theme 

Final  In  B flat Franck  ' 


Philip  Hale. 


When  I am  lying -(rtKtflftt  ami  still. 

Not  knowing" 

When,  having  flailed  In  many  things. 

I have  achieved  to  < 

Will  you.  that  love  not  things  outworn, 
Come  close  and  say  "Good-bye?” 

I shall  not  see.  I shall  not  hear. 

I shall  not  mourn  nor  weep: 

And  yet— If  you  will  stand  awhile 
And  look  upon  my  sleep. 

I think  the  rest  I shall  attain 
Will  be  more  sound  and  deep. 


No.  Mr.  Auger,  you  are  wrong.  The 
Mty  election  is ‘something  more  than 
a portion  of  the  great  Celtic  phantas- 
magoria.' It  is  better  for  you  to  vote 
with  ' conviction  for  the  wrong  man 
than  to  play  tHe' indifferent  or  to  sulk 
like  Achilles  in  his  tent. 


the  effect  of  his  medicine.  He'  was 
received  in  the  bedroom,  and  at  once 
asked:  'Well,  how  does  your  Majesty 
feel  this  morning?’ 

“ 'Much  better— I may  say  quite  well,’ 
was- the  response. 

’Ah!  observed  the  doctor,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  satisfaction,  ‘you  see 
the  result  of  listening  to  reason.’ 

’’  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  asked  the 
King. 

’.’  'The  powders:’ 

I ’ ’’  ’Bravo!’  shouted  Humbert,  'go  into 
the  next  room  and  see  what  you  can 
'find.' 

"The  powders  were  in  the  wastepaper 
basket.” 


She  worked,  refusing  solace  or  repose, 

The  widow  for  her  girl,  her  one.  her  rose: 

I Bloodless  she  grew  to  flU  those  veins  so 
sweet: 

She  fasted  that  the  splendid  child  might  eat; 
She  watched  that  sleep  might  linger  by  that 

bed. 

Allured,  made  fast:  and  so  this  childhood 

sped. 

The  girl  became  a queer,  of  love;  her  charms 
Broke  Into  flower  within  those  ageing  arms. 
There  she  was  loveti  and  married ; thence  she 
went 

To  some  fa’r  town  and  lived  there,  well  con- 
tent. 

The  widow  works  alone,  alone  at  night 
Turns  home;  unused  to  sleep,  expects  the 

light:  , # 

She  moves  to  speak,  and  speaks  notg  but 

her  breath 

Sends  benediction  from  the  lips  of  death. 


What  distinction  is  there  after  all  in 
winning  a name  that  is  occasionally 
tromboned  from  the  roof?  The  dwel- 
lers in  the  upper  stbries  are  too  near 
to  catch  It  distinctly.  Thus  Mr.  Jules 
Claretle  says  that  the  peasants  of 
Ermenonville  never  knew  the  name  of 
Rousseau,  whose  body  was  supposed 
to  .rest  in  the  local  cemetery.  .’’I 
asked  one  of  them  if  he  knew  the  name 
of  Rousseau.”  “Si  Je  connais  Rous- 
seati?  Why,  we  were  at  school  to- 
gether: he  was  the  best  carpenter  in 
the  neighborhood.”  As  to  another  Im- 
mortal, Mr.  Claretie  says:  "I  asked  a 
postman  for  Victor  Hugo's  house.  The 
answer  was,  ‘Must  live  in  lodgings, 
else  I should  know  him.’  ” 


ti.  D.  S.  writes,  “Did  you  see  the 
French  report  of  the  French  play  in 
Sanders  Theatre?  It  was  published  in 
the  Herald.”  We  did,  we  did.  As 
Artemus  Ward  said  of  the  Tower,  “It’s 
a sweet  boon.”  We  hear  that  our  con- 
temporary will  henceforth  publish  all 
news  from  Cuba  in  Spanish. 


Nor  is  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  ne- 
glected. A correspondent  tells  a palpi- 
tating London  public  that  His  Majesty 
prefers  buttered  potatoes  with  his  fish, 
chooses  "large  helpings  at  the  sacrifice 
of  variety,”  and  has  a particular  weak- 
ness for  "Frankfurter  mit  Kreu.”  In 
summer  he  takes  for  his  5 o’clock  break- 
fast coffee  and  sliced  sausage  or  ham. 
.At  noon  a soup  and  a slice  of  roast.  At 
half-past  two  a dinner  of  six  courses. 
No  supper;  no  nightcap.  But  do  his 
shirts  open  in  front  or  behind?  And  hfcs 
he  a pair  of  suspenders  for  each  pair  of 
trousers? 

ALEXANDRUUMANT 


These  lines  in  their  original  form  are 
by  an  Italian  woman.  The  widow  is 
known  outside  of  Italy.  She  has  aged 
rapidly  In  some  New  Hampshire  village. 
She  has  been  kept  awake  at  night  by 
din  in  Boston’s  streets.  She  has  enter- 
tained delusions  that  her  girl  might  not 
despair.  She  has  been  cold  and  hun- 
gry that  her  daughter  might  be  sleek. 
She  sees  the  resurrection  of  her  buried 
hopes  and  desires  in  the  brilliant  vital- 
ity of  the  one  for  whom  she  has  sacri- 
ficed everything.  Her  reward  is  the 
unthinking  comfort  and  selfish  com- 
placency of  her  idol.  Yet  will  she  be 
avenged,  by  the  neglect  of  the  son-in- 
law  or  the  waywardness  of  a grand- 
child. 


Lately  in  London  a woman  was 
charged  before  a magistrate  with  ille- 
gal pawning.  She  was  a shirtmaker. 
She  was  In  the  habit  of  receiving  6 
cents  for  each  dozen  made.  An  indig- 
nant man  asks  in  a journal:  “Why 
should  not  the  firms  employing  these 
people  be  shown  up  by  printing  the 
names  of  a dozen  or  so  in  our  leading 
dailies,  so  that  we  can  thus  avoid  buy- 
ing our  shirts  where  such  wages  (which 
in  plain  English  mean  starvation)  are 
paid?”  There  are  such  sweat-shops  in 
cities  of  this  country.  Do  you  suppose 
if  such  lists  referred  to  by  the  indignant 
Englishman  should  be  published  here 
in  Boston,  that  you  would  be  deterred 
from  buying  a shirt  that  pleased  you 
and  was  comparatively  cheap?  Would 
you  not  argue  that  so  long  as  the  evil 
exists  and  seems  Inevitable,  you  might 
as  well  profit  by  it? 

Does  not  a great  joy  of  the  elect, 
according  to  grave  fathers  of  the 
t-hurch,  consist  in  contemplating  the 
torments  of  the  damned? 


Gave  His  Second  and  Last  Recital 
at  the  Mission  Church,  Tremont 
Street,  Roxbury— Mr.  Faelten’s 
Concert. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  recital 
of  Mr.  Guilmant  yesterday  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prelude  and  fugue  in  E flat Bach 

Berceuse  Ralomd 

Fiai  Lux! Dubois 

Aridanle  lantabile  (fourlh  symphony).. 

tVidor 

Sixth  Sonata  in  B minor  (MSS.) Guilmant 

I.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

II.  Meditation. 

III.  Fugue  and  adagio. 

Marche  du  St.  Sacrament..  — Chauvet 

Improvisation  on  a given  theme. 

Final  tn  B flat Franck 

Mr.  Guilmant's  performance  of  the 
prelude  and  fugue  was  distinguished 
by  breadth  and  nobility  of  conception, 
and  by  rare  precision  of  attack  and 
rhythm  in  the  performance.  Equally 
brilliant,  was  his  performance  of  Du- 
bois’s characteristic  and  effective  piece. 
The  sonata,  dedicated  to  Widor,  and 
played  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
opens  with  a fiery  and  dramatic  allegro; 
a short  meditation  follows;  the  finale 
Is  composed  of  a difficult  fugue,  which 
leads  by  a passage  not  unlike  certain 
measures  of  Tschaikowskv  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
to  an  adagio  for  soft  stops,  which  ends 
in  a piannisslmo.  Chauvet’s  quaint 
march,  with  its  introduction  of  a well- 
known  plain  song  theme,  has  been  1 
.heard  here  before.  The  noble  finale  of  j 
IFranck  was  played  with  superb  maes- 
Itria. 

The  theme  given  Mr.  Guilmant  for 
improvisation  was  “Adeste  Fideles.”  ■ 
His  treatment  of  it  was  most  admir-  I 
able.  A pastorale  movement  with  oc- 
casional suggestions  of  the  tune  led 
into  the  hymn  ingeniously  harmonized, 
and  variations  were  rich  in  surprising 
and  bold  progressions.  After  a display 
of  the  full  organ,  there  was  an  ingen- 
ious return  to  the  pastorale. 

There  was  a very  large  audience.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Guilmant  has  been 
invited  to  give  another  recital  in  the 
Mission  Church  before  he  leaves  this 
country. 

Philip  Hale. 


Kings,  as  well  as  play-actresses  and 
singers,  have  their  passionate  press 
agents.  Here  is  a specimen  story’-  It 
is  told  of  the  late  Dr.  Sagllone,  and 
Humbert,  who  has  no  faith  in  drugs 
or  physicians.  “One  evening  the  de- 
feased doctor  thought  he  had  gained 
his  point,  and  he  prepared  for  the  King 
in  his  bedroom  the  powders  he  was  to 
take  during  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing Dr.  Saglione  rose  very  early  (as 
(King  Humbert  never  sleeps  more  tljan 
|five  hours),  being  very  anxious  to  know 


MR.  FAELTEN’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  assisted  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Strong,  gave  a piano  recital  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  last  evening.  The  program 
included  Mozart's  Fantasie  No.  2 in  C 
minor  ar.d  sonata  No.  2,  which  was 
played  in  musical  fashion;  Beethoven's 
32  variations;  Kirchner’s  Humoreske 
op.  2,  No.  4.  and  Ncue  Davidsbundler 
Tanze,  op.  17.  No.  5,  which  are  very 
dry  compositions;  Schumann’s  Scenes 
from  Childhood,  which  were  played  in 
a.  rather  mechanical  manner;  Raff's 
suite,  op.  72.  and  Gouvy’s  variations 
for  two  pia.nos  on  “Lillibullero,"  a piece 
new  ro  concert  goers,  superficially  bril- 
liant, and  not  especially  interesting. 
[The  ensemble  was  good.  Mr.  Strong 
is  a pianist  of  talent,  with  a good 
touch.  There  was  a large  audience. 

And  Mr.  Jules  Renard,  smiling,  told 
the  little  ones  this  story: 

THE  HENS. 

”I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  "that 
Bridget  has  forgotten  to  shut  up  the  liens.” 

She  was  right. 

From  the  window  you  could  see  that  the 
door  of  the  hen-house  was  open. 

’’Henry,  go  shut  the  door.” 

"I’m  not  going  to  bother  about  the  hens,” 
said  Henry,  lazy  and  a coward. 

"You  go.  Maggie.” 

"I’m  afraid.” 

Henry  and  Maggie  were  reading,  elbows  on 
the  table. 

"Sandy,  you  go.” 

Sandy  was  thus  nick-named  on  account  of 
his  hair  and  face.  He  was  fooling  under 
the  table. 


"But,  mamma.  I’m  afraid,  loo." 

“What?  A big  bov  like  you?  Nonsense! 
Hurry  up  and  do  It.” 

“He’s  a brave  fellow.”  said  Maggie,  and 
Henry  said,  the  big  brother,  “He’a  ufmid  of 
nothing.” 

These  compliments  made  Sandy  proud,  and 
he  begun  to  struggle  against  his  cowardice. 
Maggie  took  a candle  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  end  of  the  hall. 

"I’ll  wnit  for  you  here.” 

But  she  ran  away  Immediately,  because 
the  wind  blew  out  the  candle. 

Sandy  shook  with  fear.  The  darkness  was 
so  thick  he  thought  he  was  blind.  Foxes, 
even  wolves,  waited  for  him.  The  best 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  plunge  blindly, 
bead  down,  toward  the  hen-house.  He  took 
hold  of  the  hook  of  the  door.  The  hens, 
hearing  his  steps,  moved  on  the  roosting 
sticks. 

"Shut  up!  Don’t  you  know  who  it  Is?" 

1-Ie  shut  the  door  and  ran  like  a deer.  When 
he  came  back,  puffing,  proud,  It  seemed  to 
him  in  the  light  and  the  warmth  that  he  ex- 
changed muddy  rags  for  new  and  light  clolh- 
I lug.  He  smiled,  he  strutted,  playing  the 
hero;  he  awaited  compliments,  and,  out  of 
danger,  sought  on  the  faces  of  his  parents 
j some  trace  of  the  anxiety  which  they  must 
[ have  felt.  f 

But  Henry  and  Maggie  kept  on  reading, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  said  quietly: 

"Sandy,  you  can  do  it  every  night  after 
this.  ” 

What  a hubbub  “The  New  Letters  of 
Napoleon”  have  made!  Perfidious  Al- 
bion acts  as  though  the  Corsican  were 
even  now  gazing  with  greedy  eyes  at 
the  English  coast  and  counting  his  war- 
ships at  Boulogne.  It  might  have  been 
better  for  him,  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
advice  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  walked 
15  miles  Instead  of  writing  a letter. 

But,  dear  sir,  would  you  be  willing 
to  see  all  your  letters  in  print?  Do  you 
remember  that  sentimental  message  you 
sent  to  your  old  flame  Eliza,  when  you 
had  had  a.  tiff  with  your  faithful 
spouse?  Would  you  be  pleased  to  see 
your  confidential  note  to  Jawkins,  ask- 
ing to  be  admitted  to  a certain  deal  by 
which  stockholders  would  be  defrauded? 

There  Is  an  old  saw,  which  is  worthy 
of  remembrance:  Never  write  a let- 

ter, and  keep  all  that  you  receive. 


with  no  sense  when 


their  context."  and  little  enough  I!?® 
taken  with  it.  Mr.  Maclaren  ,h  , u 
the  Calendar  n brilliant  ndvrnigem  .{ 
of  his  books,  in  rculltv  u iu  . m.11 
mln°f”r<!  oC  thc  eo rn n i o np la ( n e k s o f* h'la 


j Delilah  Fales  is  a paradoxical  name. 
| Did  Delilah  ever  fail  when  she  exerted 
! herself? 

The  gras  explosion  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  “broke  a large  plas- 
ter statue  of  Hermes  into  fragments.” 
But  what  was  the  statue  doing  in  the 
Conservatory?  Hermes  was  not  the  god 
of  music;  he  was  the  god  of  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen;  also  the  patron 
of  robbers. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  a suitable 
I book  for  little  Bertie  or  Eliza  Jane, 

I order  of  Santa  Claus  “More  Beasts  for 
Worse  Children.”  Are  you  sceptical? 
Ponder  this  poetical  admonition  to  the 
greedy: 

The  vulture  eats  between  his  meals,  * 
And  that’s  the  reason  why 

He  very,  very  rarely  feels 
As  well  as  you  and  I. 

His  eye  is  dull,  his  head  is  bald; 

His  neck  is  growing  thinner; 

Oh,  what  a lesson  for  us  all 
To  only  cat  at  dinner! 


The  editor  -would  like  to  have  a young 
lady  who  can  set  type  without  trying 
to  run  the  editor.  We  know  we  are  not 
pretty  and  sometimes  go  around  with 
our  shoes  off  if  our  corns  hurt  us,  but 
that  is  our  own  business.  We  don’t 
propose  to  be  heehawed  at  by  any  man, 
woman,  or  child.  This  is  a snap  for 
some  quiet  girl,  who  ain’t  afraid  of 
homespun  socks  and  home-grown  whis- 
kers.— Morehead  (Ky.)  Advance. 

We  read  the  review  of  the  “Ian  Mac- 
laren Kalendar”  published  in  t{ie  Satur- 
day Review,  for  It  is,  first  of  all,  ap- 
preciative. “Here  is  a calendar,”  says 
the  reviewer,  “which  we  may  hang  at 
the  head  of  our  beds,  and  as  we  wake 
to  the  toil  and  travail  of  each  new  day 
we  can  brace  ourselves  for  the  fight  of 
life  by  an  extract  from  one  or  other  of 
Mr.  Ian  Maclaren’s  books.  The  weary 
pilgrim  will  start  up  refreshed  from  his 
couch,  eager  to  go  forth  and  fight  the 
giants  of  Poverty  and  Despair  when  he 
reacts  on  14  January  that  ‘oor  worst 
job’ill  be  crossin’  the  Tochty.’  On  the 
17th  he  will  start  a new  life  admonished, 
‘We  mauna  gang  a saxpence  intae  debt.’- 
Better  than  a cold  bath  on  the  28th  will 
be  the  simple  statement  that  ‘the  snow 
had  drifted  down  the  wide  chimney.’ 
In  February  we  are  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that  ‘in  winter  I see  the  sun 
shining  on  the  white  sides  of  Glen 
TTrtach.’  In  April  we  are  asked  to  solve 
the  abstruse  problem,  ‘Was  a beadle 
ever  a baby?’  In  June  we  are  informed 
that  ‘there’s  a rose-bush  yonder  still.’ 
Til  read  it  till  I die*  is  the  phrase  for 
the  last  day  of  July,  and  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Calendar  and  the  desper- 
ate determination  necessary  to  perse- 
vere with  the  reading  of  it.  * * * 
Of  all  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
texts  which  adorn  this  calendar,  ‘there 
is  not  one  which  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  reading,  either  for  its  contents 
its  form.  Mostly  they  are  bald  srC 
ments  of  absolutely  uninteresting  fa~ 
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| Smile  on  me.  mouth  of  red  no  much  too  red, 

1 Shine  on  me,  eye*  which  darkened  lanhc* 
ft  hade, 

I’urn,  turn  my  way,  oh  glerloiifl  golden  head! 
My  youl  Is  hist,  then  let  the  price  he  paid! 

Amid  rich  Mowers  your  rosy  lamplight 
glea  ms, 

Amici  rich  hangings  pass  your  scented 
hours, 

Ar.d  woods  and  Molds  are  green  but  in  iny 
dreams. 

And  only  in  my  dreams  grow'  meadow* 
flowers. 

I have  forgotten  everything  but  you— 

The  apple  orchard  where  the  robin  sings, 

The  quiet  Melds,  the  moonlight,  and  the  dew', 
The  virgin's  bower  that  in  wet  hedges 
clings. 

I have  forgotten  liow  the  cool  grass  waves 
Where  clean  winds  blow,  and  where  good 
women  pray 

For  happy,  honest  men,  safe  in  their  graves; 
And— oh,  my  God!  T would  1 were  as  they. 


And  then  Catulle  Mendfcs,  with  his 
voice  of  sinister  sweetness,  chanted  In 
recitative  this  story  of  true  love. 

AT  FULL  GALLOP. 

At  night,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
down  the  downward  road,  to  the  crash  of 
breaking  branches  and  the  roar  of  rolling 
rocks,  the  lover  and  his  sweetheart  galloped 
at  desperate  speed,  in  mad  Might  on  their 
goaded  horses;  and  in  breathless  speed  they 
talked  continually. 

“They  will  overtake  us,’’  he  said. 

“That  will  be  the  end  of  i?s,”  she  answered. 
“If" they  kill  us,  so  much, the  better.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  let  them  R?  11  us.” 

“But  they  will  not  kill  us.” 

“Why  not?” 

“They  know  that  to  live  without  you ” 

“Oh!  despair!” 

“Would  be  crueler  than  to  die  without 
you.” 

“Oh!  to  die  together!” 

“And  your  husband  will  spare  us ” 

“Alas !” 

“You.  because  he  loves  you!” 

“I  detest  him!” 

“And  me,  because  he  hates  me.”  . 

And  they  were  silent  in  still  madder'll ight. 
“Are  you  sure.”  she  asked,  “that  there  is 
absolutely  no  hope?”  , , , 

“There  is  no  hope.” 

“No  place  of  refuge?” 

“None.” 

“And  we  shall  live  without  seeing  each 
other?’’ 

“Never.” 

“Well— let  us  die!” 

“Ah— that  is  my  desire.’’ 

“Listen.  At  the  foot  of  this  road ” 

“The  precipice  yawns,  enormous,  fright- 
ful.” 

“Use  the  spurs!” 

“Yes.” 

“Quicker!  Faster  stifl  !'* 

“Yes!” 

“And  we  two  will  roll -** 

“After  one  last  kiss.” 

“Behold  it!” 

“In  death.” 

Then  the  horse  of  the  lover  plunged  into  the 
abyss!  But  she,  a skillful  horsewoman,  with 
a jerk  of  the  reins,  stopped  her  horse  on  the 
very  brink;  and  while  his  legs  quivered, 
stepping  under  the  stars,  she  smiled  at  the 
n.an  tumbling  from  rock  to  rock  and  holding 
toward  her  his  shattered  arms! 

As  you  see,  this  delightful  story  is 
written  in  the  French  style,  which  was 
adopted  by  Artemus  Ward  in  “Pyro- 
techny.”  Said  Artemus, 

“The  French  style  consists  of  making 
just  as  many  paragraphs  as  possible. 

“Thus  one  may  fill  up  a column  in  a 
very  short  time. 

“I  am  paid  by  the  column,  and  the 
quicker  I can  fill  up  a column— but  this 
is  a matter  to  which  we  will  not  refer. 
“We  will  let  this  matter  pass.” 

Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea,  formerly  of 
Boston,  is  the  author  of  an  article 
entitled,  “Are  we  not  giving  too  much 
thought  to  the  technical  side  of  music?” 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Peter- 
silea if  he  had  confined  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  technical  side  and  frowned 
on  the  emotional. 


In  England  more  women  are  cremated 
than  men.  “The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  husbands,  as  a rule,  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  cremation  of  their  wives;  but 
wives  very  seldom  allow  the  crema- 
tion of  their  husbands.  On  account  of 
the  existence  of  this  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  wives,  the  Cremation  Society 
has  had  to  stand  by  on  several  occa- 
sions and  watch  the  earth-burial  of  a 
man  who  in  life  had  been  one.  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  cremation.” 

Miss  Partia  l,  a female  barber,  does 
not  think  highly  of  her  sex.  “Women 
are  not  like  men;  if  you  treat  men  well 
they  will  appreciate  it,  but  women  must 
be  sat  down  on  at  least  once  a week.” 
There  are  some  men  who  believe  in 
this  theory:  Witness  the  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday night.  

Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
University  is  praised  by  the  Sun  (New 


i A York).  And  why?  Because  tie  ftfg«’ed 
| J Sun.  As  Artemus  Ward  wrote  to 
j the  editor  “You  scratch  my  back  and 
Til  scratch  yours.’* 


Stevenson  and  Henley’s  “Admiral 
Guinea”  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
Nov.  29  at  the  Avenue  Theatre.  London. 
Mr.  Henley  wrote  a prologue  for  the 
occasion.  Here  is  an  extract,  which  re- 
fers to  the  authors  themselves: 

One  of  this  pair  sleeps  till  the  crack  of 
doom 

Where  the  great  ocean-rollers  plunge  a;.d 
boom; 

The  other  waits,  and  wonders  what  his 

Friend. 

Dead  now,  and  deaf,  and  silent,  were  the 

end 

Revealed  to  his  rare  spirit,  would  find  to 

say 

If  you,  his  lovers,  loved  him  for  this  play. 

STRUBE  AND  KNEISEL 


Composer  and  Virtuoso  at  tbe 
Eighth  Symphony  Concert  in 
Music  Hall  Last  Evening,  Emil 
Paur  Conductor. 

The  program  of  the  Sth  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

• Scheherazade''  Rtmsky-Korsakoff 

i"  .neer!.  for  \ iolln.  G major.  Op.  1.1 Strabo 

Symphony.  "Im  tValde" Raff 

Mr.  Gustav  Strube’s  violin  concerto 
(ms.),  dedicated  to  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel, 
and  adorned  with  a cadenza  by  that 
eminent  violinist,  was  first  performed 
by  Mr.  Kneisel  at  the  Worcester  Festi- 
val of  this  year.  Sept.  22.  The  work  was 
then  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Jour- 
nal. Since  the  first  performance,  Mr. 
Strube  has  revised  the  finale  exten- 
sively, has  in  fact  practically  rewrit- 
ten it.  and  has  strengthened  the  tuttis 
throughout.  The  concerto  is  improved 
thereby.  At  Worcester  the  orchestral 
background  in  the  finale  was 
rather  vague,  rhythmically  indis- 
tinct and  halting  and  pale  in  color.  As 
it  stands  today  the  concerto  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  one  that  gives  pleasure 
to  amateur  and  musician,  and  one  that 
must  be  grateful  to  violinists. 

For  this  music  is  tuneful  and  at  the 
same  time  firmly  built;  it  is  fresh  with- 
out deliberate  endeavor;  it  is  original, 
but  without  eccentricity  or  youthful 
desire  to  startle.  Mr.  Strube  knows 
■what  he  wishes  to  say,  says  it,  and, 
having  said  it,  makes  modestly  his 
exit,  not  staying  awkwardly  to  pump 
your  hand  or  indulge  in  remarks  that 
would  be  more  appropriate  as  a death- 
I bed  farewell.  Ah,  men  and  brethren, 
the  art  of  knowing  when  to  stop  is  a 
precious  gift,  appreciated  by  an  audi- 
ence. 

i The  adagio,  which  is  connected  with 
1 the  first  movement,  is  thoughful  and 
! frankly  beautiful;  to  me  it  is  the  finest 
' portion  of  the  work,  although  the  first 
! movement  is  charming  by  reason  of  its 
I spontaneous  melody  and  sure  but  un- 
ostentatious workmanship  in  the  de- 
I veiopment.  The  orchestration  is  dis- 
[ creet  and  therefore  effective.  Each  in- 
I strurnent  when  introduced  in  solo  or 
, imitation  has  something  to  say,  has 
j an  excuse  for  Its  appearance, 
j When  Mr.  Kneisel  played  this  con- 
jeerto  at  Worcester  I spoke  of  his  labor 
I of  love,  his  appreciation  of  the  genuine 
j talent  of  his  colleague  in  the  orchestra. 

! He  again  last  night  showed  the  utmost 
,nil  interest,  and  surely  the  com- 
I poser,  who  conducted,  must  have  been 
f proud  of  his  interpreter.  I have  written 
t a few  words  in  the  magazine  supple- 
,!  ment  of  today  about  Mr.  Kneisel’s  ca- 
j reer  in  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Boston.  I 
I have  not  discussed  his  rare  artistic 
I gifts  at  length,  because  they  are  so 
I well  konwn  and  admired  so  honestly 
J by  all  that  to  vex  the  language  of  eu- 
i logy  might  seem  impertinent  to  his  ad- 
; mlrers  and  to  the  modesty  of  the  man 
i hlm»‘df.  Think  for  a moment  of  the 
activity  of  this  violinist!  Think  of  the 
I number  of  works  that  he  has  Intro- 
I uuced  as  soloist  and  as  quartet  leader! 

; His  conscientiousness,  his  fidelity  to  the 
1 composer,  his  gift  of  divining  the  inten- 
tion of  the  composer,  are  as  conspicu- 
ous as  nls  eminent  qualities  as  a vir- 
tuoso.  That  Mr.  Kneisel  played  Mr. 

! Strube's  concerto— that  he  will  play  it 
! again  In  New  York— is  a higher  com- 
i pliment  to  Mr.  Strube  than  any  that 
can  be  paid  by  a hearer.  And  when  it 
! is  said  the  work  was  played  by  Mr. 

Kneisel  you  know  at  once  the  Interpre- 
tation was  all  tnat  Mr.  Strube  could  de- 

Player  and  composer  were  applauded 
and  recalled  heartily  and  frequently. 

* * • 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  complain, 

{ for  there  was  very  much  in  this  con- 
| cert  to  give  pleasure;  but,  surely  the 
| piogTam  was  arranged  unwisely,  and 
! the  concert  was  too  long. 

Rimsky-K orsakoff s Symphonic  Suite 
■•Scheherazade."  performed  here  last 
' spring,  has  many  trying  passages  for 
I solo  violin.  To  put  this  work  imme- 
| aiately  before  a violin  concerto  was  a 
mistake;  for  the  element  of  freshness 
!r.  hearing  the  solo  violin  in  a concerto 
was  impossible:  the  effect  had  been  dis- 
counted. An  overture  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose. 

A second  hearing  of  the  suite  con- 
firms the  impression  made  in  April.  'TIs 
a gorgeous  vork.  Interesting  throughout, 
on  account  of  the  wildness  of  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  supreme  Individu- 
ality displayed  in  the  orchestration. 
The  compeer  built  on  Berlioz  rather 


fKan  on  Wagner;  mn  fiW  h'a'si 'pTOvrOeetf 
effects  th.it  would  have  excited  the 
amazement  of  Berlioz  himself.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  an  officer  of  marines,  knows 
his  ocean,  and  compared  to  his  musical 
storm,  that  of  Wagner  in  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,”  or  that  of  Rubinstein,  the 
symphonlst.  seems  a squall  sweeping 
across  a mill-pond.  The  only  pages  that 
are  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  are  those  of  Taul  Gilson, 
the  Belgian,  whose  symphonic  poem 
was  mutilated  cruelly  here  by  Mr. 
Nikisch. 

Do  you  find  the  liking  of  the  Oriental 
tunes  an  acquired  taste?  To  me  they 
were  a relief  after  so  many  concerts' 
tills  season  where  smug,  complacent  | 
Occidentalism  prevailed.  But  this  work 
of  the  Russian  with  a terrible  name 
does  not  rest  solely  upon  the  character 
of  his  tunes:  It  rests  upon  imagination, 
sentiment,  virility,  workmanship,  and 
ill  these  qualities  I put  "Scheherazade” 
far  above  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra”  by 
Mr.  Ribhard  Strauss,  metaphysician  in 
music.  Nor  do  I know  of  any  German 
now  living  who  approaches  this  Russian 
in  his  mastery  of  orchestration. 

. * . 

The  “Im  Walde”  symphony  is  a work 
of  extreme  beauty.  "If  you  should  leave 
the  hall  during  the  performance,"  a 
musician  once  said,  “walk  around  the 
block  and  return,  you  would  find  some- 
thing to  charm  you,  no  matter  which 
jqtge  of  the  score  was  about  to  be 
turned."  And  this  musician  spoke  the 
truth. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


“Tradition”  That  Is  a 
Fetish  Built  of  Sand. 


A Long  Account  of  Massenet’s 
New  Opera  “Sapho.” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


A few  weeks  ago  the  Journal  pub- 
lished a list  of  works  by  Alexander 
Glazounow  which  have  been  performed 
in  this  country. 

1 am  indebted  to  Mr.  Max  Zach  for 
these  additional  notes.  As  conductor 
of  the  "Pop”  concerts  in  Music  Hall,  he 
brought  out  two  numbers  from  Glazou- 
now's  Chopiniana,  suite  for  orchestra; 
Nocturne  op.  15,  May  19,  1897;  and  Polo- 
naise op.  40,  May  28,  1897. 

* * « 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  a ballade  by  Mr. 
B.  E.  Woolf  at  a Kneisel  Quartet  con- 
cert in  Fall  River  Nov.  23.  Mr.  Woolf 
wrote  the  piece  last  summer. 

it  * * 

It  appears  that  bassoonists  as  well  as 
pianists  have  their  romantic  experi- 
ences. Do  you  remember  Mr.  Guetter 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra? 
He  went  from  here  to  the  Berlin  Royai 
Orchestra,  and  the  report  came  last 
month  that  he  had  killed  himself.  Mr. 
Floersheim  wrote  Nov.  20  to  the  Musical 
Courier,  "The  suicidal  attempt  of  Guet- 
ter is  explained.  1-Ie  is  said  to  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  a society 
lady,  whose  husband  finally  got  wind 
of  the  matter.  When  confronted  the 
married  woman  denied  culpability,  and 
her  husband  was  willing  to  believe  in 
the  innocence  of  the  flirtation  if  both 
parties,  the  bassoon  player  and  his  wife, 
would  swear  a holy  oath  that  they  had 
not  betrayed  him.  The  woman  swore 
the  oath,  but  Guetter  went  away,  and 
put  a bullet  in  his  brain.  He  is  not 
dead  yet,  but  only  scant  hopes  are  en- 
tertained regarding  his  ultimate  re- 
covery.” 

* * * 

Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  thus  spoke  in  the 
•Evening  Post  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  4,  of  certain 
piano  pieces  by  Mr.  MacDowell: 

P.  L.  Jung  has  Just  issued  a new 
edition  of  Prof.  MacDowell’s  "Wood- 
land Sketches,”  his  last  work  for  the 
piano.  It  consists  of  a series  of  ten 
short  pieces,  connected  poetically,  and 
united  in  the  last  number  in  a very  artis- 
tic manner.  These  are  the  most  in- 
spired and  original  short  pieces  ever 
written  for  the  piano  in  this  country. 
They  would  put  Mr.  MacDowell  in  the 
front  rank  ot  living  composers  had  he 
done  nothing  else.  One  would  have  to 
go  to  Chopin  or  Schubert  to  find  any- 
thing equal  in  reminiscent  dreaminess 
and  intense  feeling  and  pathos  to  the 
piece  entitled  "A  Deserted  Farm.” 
These  pieces  ean  and  must  be  played 
with  infinite  tenderness  of  expression; 
the  composer  has  very  wise:y  written 
all  the  expression  marks  in  English. 
The  "Woodland  Sketches”  were  first  is- 
sued a year  ago  in  a very  expensive 
form;  the  new  edition  is  much  cheaper, 
and  may  be  found  at  Breltkopf  & Har- 
ters and  other  music  stores.  Singers 
will  find  in  AlacDowell’s  collection  of 
"Eight  Songs”  a wealth  of  musical  ma- 
terial and  beauty  equal  to  that  of  the 
"Woodland  Sketches.”  It  has  been  an- 
nounced heretofore  that  Mr.  Alac- 
Dowell’s  Indian  Suite  will  be  played 
tills  winter  by  the  j'hilharmonlc.  Mr. 
Thomas  produced  it  in  Chicago  a lew 
weeks  ago.  There  is  a rumor  that  Co- 
lumbia’s Professor  of  .Music  is  at  work 
on  a symphony,  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed. 


Mr.  C.  M.  I-oeffief’s  Divertimento 
for  violin* 1  and  orchestra  was  announced 
for  performance  b>  Carl  Halir  at  the 
third  Giirzenleh  concert  at  Cologne, 
Wtiilner,  conductor,  Nov.  23. 

Mr.  MacDowell's  second  piano  con- 
certo was  played  by  Teresa  Carreno  at 
the  second  of  these  concerts,  Nov.  9. 

* * . 

Front  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean: 

Prof.  Halts  Ulrich,  a North  Side  com- 
poser, has  recently  contributed  to  Chi- 
cago's fame  as  a centre  of  musical  art, 
by  composing  "The  Fantasie  Appcndl- 
; citls.”  It  is  purely  a descriptive  com- 
position, and  the  composer,  having  gone 
through  the  awful  agonies  of  the  fash- 
ionable disease,  believes  his  master 
j work  is  not  lacking  in  realism. 

Prof.  Flrich  comes  from  Germany, 
and  now  lives  on  Menominee  Street,  not 
far  from  Clark.  East  summer,  at  the 
Alexian  Brothers’  hospital  he  was  oper- 
ated upon  for  appendicitis,  and  after  he 
had  fully  recovered,  he  set  to  work  on 
the  masterpiece  which  he  hopes  will 
make  him  famous. 

The  compositon  begins  allegretto  vi- 
vace. The  scene  is  in  the  vineyard;  the 
sun  is  shining,  and  all  nature  smiles. 
Then,  as  the  grapes  are  being  picked, 
the  melody  is  carried  in  a delicate  stac- 
cato, full  of  fascinating  detail,  breath- 
ing the  very  soul  of  poetry  and  music 
combined,  and  terminating-  in  ecstatic 
rapture  as  the  grapes  are  being  eaten. 

The  scene  abruptly  changes  as  the 
low  notes  of  the  bass  viols  character- 
ize groans  of  agony.  Darkness  comes 
on,  anu  the  shrieks  of  the  piccolos  de- 
note shooting  pains  in  the  vermiform 
appendage.  In  wonderful  composition 
sleepless  nights  and  days  of  unceas- 
ing torture  are  expressed.  Then  comes 
the  consultation  of  doctors  in  low,  sol- 
emn notes,  terminating  in  an  awful 
climax  as  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  patient  has  the  appendicitis. 

Following  this  is  a tempo  di  gallop; 
the  rumble  of  the  kettle-drums  tells 
that  the  ambulance  is  rolling  up  to  the 
door,  and  the  sufferer  is  carried  away 
to  the  hospital.  An  intensely  dramatic 
battle  between  life  anti  death  then 
takes  place.  The  weird  blending  of 
the  instruments  tells  that  the  shadow 
of  the  tomb  has  fallen  over  the  sick 
bed.  The  pathetic  and  anxious  notes 
of  the  violins  are  the  inquiries  of 
friends;  the  low  rolling  of  the  viols  is  I 
the  subdued  words  of  grave  doctors 
and  anxious  nurses,  while  the  piercing 
.screams  of  the  flute  denote  the  triumph 
of  the  demon,  Death. 

In  pianissimo  the  strings  indicate  the 
ebbing  away  of  life,  the  somber  strain 
almost  dying  as  a sleeping  potion  is  ( 
administered  preparatory  to  tin  opera- 
tion. Tl.e  patient  is  iaia  upon  the  dis-  , 
secting  table,  and  the  jingle  of  thej 
cymbals  indicate  that  surgical  instru-li 
ments  are  being  placed  near  at  hand 
ready  for  use.  In  elaborate  contrast 
with  the  low  and  distant  melody  coniesi 
the  loud  yet  steady  blending  of  the 
full  orchestra,  as  the  operation  is  being 
performed,  changing  into  a solemn 
strain  as  the  physicians  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  operation  anxiously  await 
for  the  awakening  of  the  patient. 

The  composer  has  shown  his  masterly 
skill  in  a marvellous  bit  of  musical 
embroidery  as  the  sick  man  opens  his 
eyes.  The  pain  has  gone,  and  the  com- 
position ends  in  a nymn  of  praise  at 
his  deliverance. 

* * 

The  Journal  has  received  this  letter: 
New  York,  Dec.  7.— An  audience  made 
up  of  some  two  thousand  of  New  York’s 
400,  with  a sprinkling  ol’  such  men  as 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  John  Drew  and 
Arthur  Brisbane  to  give  intellectual 
brilliancy,  scintillated  (as  regards  price- 
less jewels)  and  chattered  as  only  a cul- 
tivated New  York  assembly  can,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  entertainment  of 
the  Society  of  Musical  Arts  in  the  mag- 
nificent hall  of  the  new  Astoria  Hotel 
on  Monday  evening. 

The  program  was  opened  at  9.30  by 
the  production  of  an  opera  eomique  by 
"Cantique  do  Noel”  Adam,  entitled  "Be 
Chalet.”  The  play  bill  said  that  il  was 
ils  first  production  in  30  years,  and  if  it 
had  been  composed  by  the  original  Ad- 
am it  could  not  have  been  more  archaic. 
It  was  interpreted  with  intelligence  by 
M.  Salignae,  Mr.  Charles  Morel  and 
Mile,  do  Brelot,  and  there  being  some- 
thing to  look  at.  Society  hold  its  gen- 
erally busy  tongue. 

It  was  to  have  been  followed  by  that 
transcendently  noble  piece  of  tone 
painting,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  Alad- 
din suite,  and  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  music  was  given,  for  Mr.  Kel- 
py, dignified  and  calm,  mounted  the 
conductor's  stand  and  gave  the  signal 
to  ihc  orchestra  to  begin.  Unfortu- 
atolv.  Society  misinterpreted  the  sig- 
nal, and  letting  lose  its  tongue  (here 
followed  such  a babel  of  gossip  and 
small  talk  that  much  of  the  music  was 
ntirely  lost  and  all  of  it  was  spoiled. 
Seriously,  this  was  unpardonable,  as 
' delicious  suite  is  heard  too  rarely 


ami  there  were  some  in  the  audience 
who  came  to  listen. 

The  l wo  interesting  Chinese  songs  that 
followed,  one  the  more  or  less  famil- 
iar "Lady  Picking  Mulberries,”  of  Mr. 
Kelley's,  and  the  other  a Chinese  Lul- 
lahv,  words  by  Edwin  Star  Belknap, 
music  by  llarvev  Worthington  Loomis, 
were  li.slonod  to  because  Miss  Grace 
Gregory,  who  interpreted  them  (anl 
with  great  charm)  wore  a Chinese  cos- 
tume. 

The  performance  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  first  production  in  America 

ol  Chaminade’s  "Ballet  Symphonique,” 
Callirhoe. 

This  really  exquisite  music  received  a 
respectful  hearing1  at  the  hands,  or, 
lather,  ears  of  (he  400,  because 
there  was  a spectacle  I hat  busied  their 
eyes  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
average  society  man  or  woman  to  see, 
hear  and  talk  at  once. 

Taken  In  its  entirety,  (ho  entertain- 
ment reflected  credit  upon  the  manage- 
ment, but  it  is  a mistake  to  produee 
operas  that  died  a genera tien  ago,  and 
it  is  positive  cruelty  to  subject  compos- 
ers to  (he  ignoble  work  of  trying  to 
drown  chatter  by  harmony. 


T5 

The  observance  of  "tradition”  i 
performance  of  music  may  be  fetishist 
and  therefore  a stumbling-block,  or 
may  be  discriminating  appreciation 
the  style  of  the  period  to  which  t 
work  belongs. 

When  a pianist  plays  a majosticalf 
profound  adagio  of  Beethoven  as 
though  it  were  a nocturne  of  Chop1 
he  may  play  the  notes  and  observe  t 
rhythm  and  the  accents,  but  the  obje 
tion  Is  made  justly  that  he  does  n 
comprehend  the  piece,  that  he  is  not 
sympathy  with  the  composer.  He  ma 
therefore  be  said  to  trample  on  tra- 
dition. 

But  when  it  is  said  in  England  or 
Germany,  or  even  in  enlightened  Amer- 
ica, that  any  great  musician  of  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  ex- 
pected his  works  to  be  performed  with 
rigid,  unyielding  metronomic  precision 
in  time,  with  piano-organ  regularity^ 
here  is  a tradition  that  seems  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Runeiman,  in  the  Saturday  Re4' 

J view  of  Nev.  27,  speaking  of  a Dol-i) 

, metsch  concert,  makes  a digression 
j concerning  “tradition,”  and  brings  valu- 
i able  evidence  to  bear  on  this  point; 

“Always  excepting  the  Handel  con- 
certo, the  most  stimulating  item  of  the 
evening  was  a romance  for  harpsichord 
by  Claude  Balbastre;  and  this  less  on 
its  own  account  than  because  of  an 
extraordinary  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  in  connection  with  it.  I call 
the  discovery  extraordinary ; for  alr 
though,  doubtless,  all  my  brother  critics 
knew  of  it  before,  1 had  never  heard 
of  it  until  this  concert;  and  it  bears 
out,  in  the  most  startling  manner,  all 
I have  said  about  the  old  music  in  these 
columns  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  daily  press — the  Daily  Telegraph 
for  example— has  often  told  us,  when  an 
unfamiliar  pianist  has  ventured  to  in- 
fuse a certain  amount  of  feeling  into 
a Mozart  sonata,  that  such  liberties 
with  the  tempo  are  not  justified  in  the 
works  of  any  composer  earlier  than 
Beethoven  (it  is  generally  Beethoven). 
Classical  music,  we  have  always  been 
instructed,  must  be  played  in  the  clas-j 
sical  manner;  that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
terpreter must  not  interpret,  but  must 
rust;  through  the  piece  with  the  unre- 
lenting exactness  and  hardness  of  a 
barrel-organ.  The  classical  composers, 
we  are  always  instructed,  always  played 
their  music  in  precisely  this  manner, 
else  how  arose  the  ‘classical  tradition?’ 

I Now,  whenever  the  word  ‘tradition’  is 
mentioned,  I mention  tne  word  ‘rub- 
bish,’ or  some  other  word  to  the  same 
effect.  How  can  a tradition  have  come, 

I ask,  through  men  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  non-conduetors  of  all  the  quali- 
ties that  were  fine  in  the  old  compos- 
ers’ playing?  In  short,  I have  always 
taken  the  evidence  of  the  music  rathef 
than  the  evidence  of  men  who  proved 
how  little  they  understood  of  the  music 
and  who  therefore  may  be  assumed  to 
have  understood  just  as  little  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  music  was  played. 
And  now  for  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  discov- 
ery, which  partly  excuses  all  this  self- 
glorification.  A man  called  Don  Bedos 
de  Celles.  a Benedictine,  wrete  a treat- 
ise on  Organ-building,  in  1766.  Not  con- 
tent with  describing  that  noble  instru- 
ment, the  genuine  organ,  in  multitudi- 
nous detail,  he  must  needs  tell  how  to 
prepare  music  so  that  it  could  be  played 
on  that  wholly  diabolical  instrument, 
the  barrel-organ.  The  piece  he  chose 
as  an  example  was  Balbastre’s  ro- 
mance, then  very  popular.  But,  said 
Don  Bedos  de  Celles,  no  true  musician 
ever  plays  in  exact  time;  the  music 
would  sound  absurd  if  he  did.  So  he 
got  Monsieur  Balbastre  to  play  the  ro- 
mance over  to  him  many  times,  which 
M.  Balbastre  was,  possibly,  very  glad 
to  do;  he  noted  down  the  precise  num- 
ber of  beats,  or  proportion  of  fractions 
of  beats,  each  note  got,  and  he  mapped 
the  thing  out  so  clearly  that  it  is  practi- 
cable, with  care,  to  play  the  piece  pre- 
cisely as  Monsieur  Balbastre  played  it 
'a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And 
what  do  we  find?  That  though  the  ‘li- 
cense’ permitted  to  the  player  was  not 
so  wide  as  that  granted  to  a modern 
Chopin-player,  still  there  was  a very 
considerable  license  indeed.  In  fact, 
this  diagram  of  good  Bedos  de  Celles 
simply  sweeps  clean  out  of  existence 
the  'classical  mode  of  rendering’  the 
older  music,  and  ‘traditions,’  and  the 
rest  of  those  withered,  hoary.  Academic 
bugaboos.  So  1 chortle  merrily;  my 
enemy  the  Academic,  the  pedant,  is 
driven  from  his  last  stronghold.  He 
will  not  love  Mr.  Dolmetsch  the  more; 
but  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as 
ihc  only  true  truth  flourishes?” 

Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  in  the  December 
^Musical  Times,  alludes  to  the  newspaper 
tight  between  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  and  Mr. 

H.  E.  Krehbiol,  quotes  extracts  of  ver- 
}bal  scorn  and  defiance,  and  then  adds 
plaintively,  “Gentlemen.  gentlemen, 
what  is  the  good  of  all  this?”  It  does 
not  make  appreciably  for  musical 
righteousness,  but  it  harms  no  one,  and 
gives  innocent  amusement  to  many.  It 
also  furnished  copy  for  Air.  Bennett. 

* * . 

The  following  interesting  account  of 
Alassenet's  "Sapho”  is  taken  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov.  29: 

Paris,  Nov.  28.— The  name  of  M. 
Alassenet  is  so  well  known  that  a 
new  opera  composed  bv  him  natu- 
rally excites  wide  public  interest, 
more  especially  when  the  great  com- 
poser draws  upon  a novel  by  Alphonse 
j Daudet  for  the  subject  of  his  work, 
i But  as  it  is  impossible  to  set  to  music  f 
a story  in  three  hundred  pages,  thej 
original  novel  has  had  to  undergo  ai 
I number  of  mutilations  that  make  it  al-Jl 
I most  unrecognizable. 

; M.  Alphonse  Daudet  endeavored  to 
I show  in  "Sapho”  the  sad  consequences  - 
of  those  illegitimate  unions  to  which  the 
Fp  Ii  have  given  the  characteristic 
name  of  collages.  To  do  this,  Al.  Dau- 
I del  employed  all  the  resources  of  his 
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anil  Jean  Gausstti.  taking  up  with  an 
other,  quitting  one  another,  being  recon- 
ciled. and  the  hitter  passing  through 
ail  the  phases  of  disgust  and  mental 
torture,  until  the  day  when  lie  is 
obliged  to  embark  alone  for  a for- 
; eisn  land,  the  Sapho  whom  he  had  so 
greatly  loved  having  preferred  to  him 
the  released  convict  whom  she  had 
previously  senl  to  penal  servitude.  But 
at  the  side  of  these  principal  characters 
were  a number  of  faux  menagcs,  which 
prevented  the  central  aellon  from  being 
monotonous  by  diversifying  the  scenes, 
ana  all  tending  to  prove  that  the  ma- 
jority of  such  loose  unions  lead  most 
generally  to  loss  of  character  or  sui- 
cide. 

When  in  1S8G  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  pro 


pug.  s of  real  beautjfflHES  haw-  popular- 
ized the  author's  name.  "Thai's,”  the 
last  of  the  series,  was  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera  and  has  been  played  in 
many  cities  of  Europe  with  some  suc- 
cess. 

However,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
among  these  various  works  there  exists 
a single  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  sort  that 
immortalizes  a man  and  ought  to  he 
retained  in  the  repertoire.  Undoubted- 
ly Massente  possesses  incontestable 
qualities  His  music  is  at  once  grace- 
ful. melodious,  sensual  and  at  times 
full  of  color  and  picturesquencss.  He  is 
a master  of  harmony  and  plays  easily 
with  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  or- 
chestration; but  he  is  lacking  in  two 
important  notes:  grandeur  and  genuine 
passion.  When  Massente  wants  to  be 
grand  he  succeeds  merely  in  being 
noisy,  which  Is  not  exactly  the  same 
thing.  He  confounds  passion  with  sen- 
timentality. Thus  lie  succeeded  admlr- 
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assistance  of  M.  Adolphe  Belot,  he  tin 
tiers tood  thai  a certain  number  of  modi- 
fication. were  necessary,  and.  in  fact, 
tile  comedy  of  “Sapho"  played  at  the 
jlj-mnase  with  considerable  success  was 
only  a pale  rellection  of  the  primitive 
work.  The  distinguished  critic.  Auguste 
Vitu.  since  dead,  inquired  how  it  was 
possible  to  discover  a drama  or  a come- 
dy In  "Sapho."  But  none  the  less  a 
number  of  scenes  had  successfully  been 
retained,  in  which  the  psychology  t>f 
the  novel  reappeared. 

THE  DRAMATIZATION  OP  THE 
STORY. 

To  make  a lyrical  drama  of  "Sapho.” 
further  alterations  were  necessary,  so 
that  of  the  original  story  only  ,i  banal 
action  remains,  the  different  phrases  of 
which  are  often  obscure  or  inexplicable 
The  lirst  act  takes  place  Jn  an  artist's 
studio,  the  evening  of  a masked  ball 
Jean  Gaussin,  who  lias  recently  been 
sent  to  Paris  by  his  parents,  and  is  still 
shy  and  timid,  meets  "Sapho."  a young 
woman  who  serves  as  model  fo  the 
sculptor  Caoudal.  The  two  fall  in  love 
with  one  another  at  first  sight.  But 
their  honeymoon  is  of  short  duration 
for  in  the  next  scene,  which  takes  place 
In  the  young  student's  rooms,  we  are 
introduced  to  his  parents,  honest  coun- 


try folk,  who  have  come  to  town  Cor  a 
few  days  to  visit  their  son  and  to  ar- 
range his  bachelor  lodging.  Jean’s 
1 parents  are  anxious  to  marry  him  to 
tiis  young  cousin,  Ir£ne,  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  a genuine  affection.  To- 
gether they  talk  over  their  childish  ex- 
I periences;  their  early  souvenirs  touch 
them.  But.  as  far  as  the  young  man 
is  concerned,  the  sentiment  of  love  be- 
tween them  is  transitory.  Sapho,  wlio 
had  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  par- 
ents and  the  eousm,  conies  back  and 
tells  Gaussin  that  she  is  alone  in  the 
world,  and  would  like  to  keep  house 
for  him;  on  Sundays  they  will  go  to 
the  woods  of  Meudon,  to  Ville  d’Avray, 
and  pick  flowers.  Gaussin  resists  at 
first,  but  touched  at  last  by  Fanny’s 
protestations  of  love,  he  accepts  the  ar- 
rangement. 

In  the  third  act  we  are  shown  the  lov- 
ers walking  in  the  woods  of  Ville 
d'Avray,  content  with  their  lot  and  with 
one  another.  But  Gaussin  has  heard 
lalking  and  laughing  in  the  cabaret 
kept  by  Cabassu;  he  enters  the  place, 
to  his  misfortune,  and  there  learns 
about  Fanny's  past.  She  has  been 
known  to  all  the  Quartier  Batin,  was 
everybody's  mistress,  and  even  caused 
an  unfortunate  fellow  to  be  sent  to 
penal  servitude  on  her  account  for  forg- 
ing bills.  The  young  man  is  in  despair, 
and  when  Fanny  rejoins  him  he  hurls 
these  revelations  in  her  face.  Vainly  she 
seeks  to  hold  him;  he  flees  from  her 
presence,  and  Sapho  reviles  in  coarse 
language  the  wretched  beings— her  for- 
mer lovers— who  have  opened  Gaussin's 
eyes. 

A SBEEPY  LOVER. 

Jean  has  taken  refuge  with  his  par- 
ents in  a sunny  little  cottage  in  the 
south,  whence  may  be  perceived  the 
town  of  Avignon.  It  is  there  that  he 
now  lives,  seeking  to  forget  the  past  in 
the  company  of  his  young  cousin  who 
tries  her  best  to  woo  him  to  the  charms 
of  a sober  and  regular  existence.  But 
Sapho  comes  to  reclaim  him,  and  he 
would  be  cowardly  enough  to  go  back 
o her,  if  his  parents  did  not  arrive  in 
ime  to  drive  her  away  and  prevent 
heir  son  from  committing  this  new 
oily.  Sapho  returns  to  her  little  house 
it  Ville  d’Avray,  she  laments  her  ab- 
enl  lover,  while  the  snow  falls  and 
iJature  is  in  mourning.  Suddenly  the 
loot-  opens,  and  Jean  Gaussin  reap- 
ars.  He  has  been  unable  to  hold  out 
any  longer,  and  he  comes  back  to  re- 
join the  woman  whom  he  still  loves, 
[though  he  knows  that  she  is  little 
worthy  ot  ins  honest  affection.  His  love 
is  blind,  and  ho  is  willing  once  more  to 
tssociate  his  life  with  Sapho's,  even 
if  it  be  necessary  to  go  abroad  in  con- 
sequence. But  tho  lirst  moment  of 
transport  over,  fatigue  gains  the  mas- 
tery, and  the  lover  of  25  years  of  age 
goes  to  sleep,  like  a fool,  on  a sofa. 
And  Sauho.  who  does  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  career  of  the  young  man, 
writes  a letter— just  like  Ba  PSrichole 
Offenbach's  comic  opera— in  which 
she  announces  her  definite  departure. 
And  she  goes  away  while  the  young 
man  still  sleeps. 

This  analysis  suffices  to  show  that  the 
libretto,  unlike  the  novel,  is  lacking  in 
breadth  and  variety,  and  also  in  prob- 
ability. Gaussin  accent  tates  his  inno- 
cence too  much  when  he  expects  to 
nnd  a virtuous  girl  at  a masked  ball. 
In  the  third  act  his  astonishment  at  the 
remarks  ot  Fanny's  former  lovers  is 
ridiculous  One  is  shocked  in  the  fourth 
act  at  the  coolness  with  which  Jean's 
father  retires  and  allows  Lis  son  to 
converse  freely  with  the  woman  who  is 
ruining  his  existence.  Finally,  the  lov- 
er, who  falls  asleep  at  the  moment  of 
rediscovering  the  woman  he  still  loves 
is  a poor  sort  of  lover.  So  much  for 
the  libretto.  Now  as  to  the  music: 

A COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS 
EFFORTS. 

Massenet  is  known  by  a number  of 
works,  some  of  which  have  attained  to 
a certain  celebrity,  such  as  “H£ro- 
diade,”  “Be  Rol  _de  Bahore,”  "Be  Cid,” 
'Manon"  and  “Werther,"  which  present 


best  work.  "Manon” — coquette,  amia- 
ble, sensual  and  sentimental— was  made 
for  him.  But  "Sapho"  — Daudet’s  "Sa- 
pho"-had  only  a distant  resemblance 
to  “Manon;"  they  were,  both  vicious,  it 
is  true,  but  their  character  and  their 
manner  of  feeling  and  understanding 
were  quite  different.  And  thus  Masse- 
net. has  not  been  so  successful  with  his 
new  partition. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MUSIC. 

In  the  first  act,  after  an  unimportant 
preludy,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  cos- 
tumed ball;  the  music  is  lively,  gay, 
brilliant,  with  a dash  of  realism,  of 
intentional  banality.  Gaussin  sings  a 
charming  melody,  in  which  he  regrets 
his  native  soil— not  unlike  Mignon— 
“Ah,  how  far  off  is  my  fatherland  of 
light  and  sun!”  The  second  act  is  the 
prettiest;  the  duet  of  souvenirs  be- 
tween the  young  man  and  his  cousin 
Irene  is  delicate  and  tender;  the  re- 
grets of  Gaussin  take  the  form  of  a 
touching  complaint,  “Ils  reverront  notre 
chO-re  demc-ure,”  that  is  full  of  senti- 
ment. and  very  fine.  Superb,  in  fact, 
is  the  duet  between  Sapho  and  her 
lover,  a duet  in  which  the  composer 
has  applied  all  the  force  of  his  charm- 
ing and  seductive  talent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  third  act  is  poor,  very  poor; 
the  long  declamations  of  Sapho  leave 
the  audience  cold;  the  orchestra  does 
little  to  help  out  her  sentimental  and 
empty  phrases.  Of  the  fourth  lact  I 
need  mention  only  a few  happy  pas- 
sages in  the  duet  between  Ir&ne  and 
(Gaussin;  but  nearly  all  the  duet  be- 
tween Sapho  and  her  lover  Is  excellent. 
Sapho  first  of  all  describes  her  sadness 
in  a few  touching  phrases:  “Je  fus  ta 

femme,  et  j’entends  etre  A toi  pour 
toujours”;  then  in  the  presence  of  Gaus- 
sin’s  indifference  she  becomes  vehe- 
ment, and  the  orchestra  cleverly  fol- 
lows this  progression.  Finally,  there 
is  the  fifth  act,  in  which,  apart  from 
the  prelude,  there  is  nothing  striking 
from  a musical  point  of  view,  though, 
throughout,  the  hand  of  a master  is 
visible. 

M.  Massenet  has  evidently  set  him- 
self to  write  a sort  of  music  that  might 
be  compared  with  a fresco;  everything 
is  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  a total 
absence  of  depth  in  his  composition. 
His  tricks  are  pretty,  his  melodies  are 
gay,  and  have  an  agreeable  odor;  but 
one  fails  to  observe  in  his  opera  that 
masterly  impress,  indelible  and  chis- 
eled, that  marks  a work  destined  to 
become  immortal. 

e * * 

The  program  of  the  seventh  concert 
of  the  Chicago  orchestra  last  night, 
Theodore  Thomas,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Overture,  "Sappho" Goldmark 

Symphonic  poem,  "King  Bear”  (new)..  . 

IVeingartner 

'Cello  concerto Dvorak 

Bruno  Steindel. 

Hellafest  ("Koenigskinder”) Humperdinck 

Vorsplel,  "Lohengrin" Wagner 

Fantasia  for  harp,  op.  35 Schuecker 

Suite  No.  3,  op  55 Tschailcowsky 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Nikisch  had  a daughter  born  unto 
him  at  Beipsic  Nov.  16. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

D’ Albert  will  begin  an  extended  tour 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  Nov. 
15,  1898. 

Pollini,  the  famous  impresario  of 
Hamburg,  died  Dec.  3 (or  4?).  His  real 
name  was  Bernard  Pohl. 

Marie  Barna,  formerly  well  known 
here,  made  her  operatic  dSbut  in  this 
country  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  6 as 
Briinnhilde  in  "Siegfried.” 

Jean  Gerardy,  'cellist,  reappeared  in 
this  country  Dec.  5 at  the  Metropolitan, 
New  York.  The  Sun  says  that  he  is  as 
handsome  as  he  was  in  his  knicker- 
bockers three  years  ago,  and  intimates 
that  he  has  developed  as  a virtuoso 
rather  than  as  a musician. 

IMiss  Rose  Stewart,  assisted  by  Miss 
Minnie  Bittle,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Schu- 
ecker. harper,  will  give  a song  recital 
in  Steinart  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  Dec. 
:1,  at  8.15.  She  will  sing  songs'  by 
1 Franz,  Handel,  Liszt,  Nevin,  Godard. 
MacDowell,  Meyerbeer.  Grieg,  Dell’ 
Acqua.  Rubinstein,  Delibes  and  Rose 
Stewart. 

The  ninth  Symphony  Concert  will  be 
given  in  Music  Hall  Thursday  evening, 
Dec.  23,  instead  of  Saturday,  and  the 
rehearsal  will  be  given  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, the  22d.  The  program  wiil  in- 
clude Eeethoven’s  second  symphony; 
pastorale,  Bach;  two  Norwegian  melo- 
dies, Grieg;  Suite  L'Arlfcienne  No.  1, 
Bizet,  and  the  overture  to  "Havsel  and 
Gretel”  (first  time  at  these  concerts). 

Mr.  Floersheim,  writing  from  Berlin 
to  the  Musical  Courier  of  the  8th,  says: 
"I  liked  Fritz  Steinbach  bettei  than  I 
did  Nikisch  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert  in  Beethoven’s  ‘Coriolanus’ 
overture,  which  was  given  in  a precise, 
straightforward  manner,  and  not  so 
drawlingly  as  Nikisch  interprets  the 
softer  portions  of  the  work.”  Yes,  we 
remember  Mr.  Nikisch's  drawling  de- 
livery of  the  second  theme. 

A perfect  Slraifivarius  has  lately  been 
discovered  at  Nordhausen,  in  Prussia. 
An  antiquary  of  that  town  some  short 
time  ago  bought  an  old  violin  with 
guitar  strings  for  a verv  small  sum 


from  a village  musician,  aniT'pTaced'lf 

in  Ills  window  for  sale.  Tt  was  bought 
from  him  by  a young  tradesman  of  tho 
town  for  12  marks,  or  12s.,  who.  on  ex- 
amining it,  found  the  mark  inside, 
"Stradlvarlus  fecit  1718."  He  had  proper 
strings  put  on  It,  and  tho  beautiful  tone 
revealed  it  as  a true  Stradivarius, 
worth  at  least  £300. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
give  four  concerts  this  season,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Messiah,"  on  Sunday  and 

Monday  evenings,  Deo.  1!)  and  20,  with 
Mrs.  Hensehel.  Mrs.  Anna  Taylor- 
Jones,  Mr.  H.  Evan  Williams  and  Mr. 
E.  Boon  Rains  as  soloists.  On  Monday 
evening,  Feb.  7,  1898,  Bruch’s  “Ar- 

minlus."  with  Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  probably  Mr.  David 
Bispham,  in  the  solo  parts.  Gounod's 
"The  Redemption”  on  Easter  Sunday 
evening.  April  10,  with  Mrs.  Gadski  and 
Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies,  and  other  so- 
loists to  be  announced.  The  salo  of 
season  tickets  opened  Dec.  9.  The  sin- 
gle ticket  sale  for  the  performances  of 
"The  Messiah"  will  begin  Monday 
morning  at  Music  Hall. 

A dispatch  from  Vienna,  Nov.  25, 
says:  "The  world  celebrates  today  the 
Sjubilee  of  'The  Bast  Rose  of  Summer.' 
\Heinrich  von  Flotow’s  opera  'Martha' 

1 as  given  for  the  first  time  at  a Vienna 
neatre  on  Nov.  25,  1847.  The  first 
inger  of  the  world-famous  song  was 
.fraulein  Zerr,  but  she  and.  Erl  and 
Formes  and  other  performer's  on  that 
memorable  occasion  have  long  ago  left 
the  stage  of  this  world,  and  the  touch- 
l ng  melody  alone  remains  to  charm  the 
universe  in  r.o  one  knows  how  many 
languages.” 

A short  time  ago  the  statement  was 
made  in  the  Austrian  papers  that  the 
Kaiser,  William  II..  was  engaged  upon 
a musical  composition  with  Hungarian 
motive.  In  Hungary,  the  news  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  as  a further 
proof  of  the  awakened  interest  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  country.  A leading- 
publishing  house  in  Budapest,  however, 
carried  Its  enthusiasm  a little  too  far, 
inasmuch  as  it  wrote  to  the  Kaiser 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  the 
rights  of  publication.  The  Kaiser  has 
sent  an  answer  through  a high  official 
stating  that  His  Majesty  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  composing  any- 
thing. and  that,  therefore,  the  rumor 
is  utterly  without  foundation. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  Nov.  29:  "The  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Gaetano  Donizetti  occurs  today,  and 
the  Op4ra-Comique  of  Paris  commemo- 
rates the  event  by  representing  for  the 
thousandth  time,  ‘Ba  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment’ and  'Don  Pasquale,’  two  of  the 
most  genial  operas  of  the  fertile  maes- 
tro. While  this  takes  place  in  the  capi- 
tal of  France  no  sign  of  remembrance 
of  the  great  'man  is  given  in  Italy,  not 
in  Bergarno,  where  the  modest  house 
still  stands  in  which  he  was  born,  nor 
In  Rome,  which  he  considered  his  home, 
for  Virginia  Vasselli,  whom  he  loved 
so  passionately,  was  a Roman,  nor  even 
in  Milan  or  Naples,  the  towns  where 
his  glory  was  first,  revealed.  Every  one 
here  is  occupied  with  the  reopening  of 
Parliament,  and  has  no  time  to  think 
of  the  man  who  in  about  a quarter  of 
a century  composed  63  operas— who  had 
the  genius  to  write  the  ‘Elixir’  in  15 
days.  ‘Bucia  di  Bammermoor’  in  six 
weeks,  'Don  Pasquale’  in  11  days,  and 
'Maria  de  Rohan’  in  eight.  It  will  not 
even  be  remembered  that  when  Met- 
ternich  described  Italy  as  ‘nothing  but 
a geographical  expression.’  Donizetti, 
with  his  divine  music  spread  the  fame 
of  his  country  far  and  wide  beyond  her 
frontiers,  with  such  an  abundances  of 
masterpieces  as  to  astonish  even  Gioac- 
chino Rossini.  ■ who  was  never  sur- 
prised at  anything.  And  Donizetti 
helped  to  make  even  the  blind  see.  even 
the  deaf  to  understand,  that  Italy  ex- 
isted, and  that  a people  capable  of  giv- 
ing birth,  at  the  same  time  in  only  one 
of  the  arts,  to  such  men  as  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, Donizetti  and  Verdi  was  not  des- 
tined to  become  extinct  in  the  family 
of  nations.” 


FRANZ  KNEISEL 
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By  Philip  Ha  e. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Mr. 
Kneisel  first  made  his  bow  as  solo 
violinist  at  a Boston  Symphony  <■  >r- 
vbestra  concert.  Brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Air.  Gericke  to  succeed  Mr. 
Listemann  as  concert  master,  he- first 
appeared  as  a soloist  October  'll. 
1S85,  and  be  then  played  the  Bewh  >- 
ven  concerto.  The  Transcript  of  Nov. 
2 thus  began  a laudatory  review  of 
his  performance:  “When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Kneisel  meant  to 
play  tlie  Beethoven  concerto  one  felt 
that  the  young  violinist  (he  is  only 
twenty)  was  putting  all  his  eggs  into 
one  basket  witli  a vengeance.”  There 
was  much  bitter  feeling  in  those  thu  s 
against  Mr.  Gericke  for  his  "impor- 
tation of  young  German  fiddlers, 
who  had  never  had  practical  expe- 
rience in  an  orchestra,”  as  one  man 
then  wrote — not  a professional  critic, 
but,  a disgruntled  musician.  And 
even  after  Mr.  Kneisel’s  first  per- 
formance the  Globe  published  a re- 
view in  which  Mr.  Listemann  was 
declared  to  be  one  of  tlie  world's 
greatest  violinists.  But  Air.  Kneisel, 
as  musician  and  as  man,  grew  rap- 
idly in  popular  favor  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  art  and  the  modesty, 
sweetness  and  strength  of  his  char- 


I actor.  And  now  In-  is  a Bust, 

I slitutiou.  as  is  the  t'ouiuioit 
| Subway,  the  l'ublic  Libra i v. 

Mi-.  Kneisel  was  not  conicnt  with  J 
S the  honors  of  the  accomplished  vir-J 
1 tuoso.  Love  of  art  Induced  him  lol 
(j  form  a string  quartet  Mini  is  now,] 

E|  after  several  years  of  patient,  inde- 
fatigable labor,  regarded  justly  as 
t'|  one  of  the  very  few  great  i|uarleis| 
s of  the  world.  The  original 
was  thus  composed:  Air.  Ki 
Mr.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Sveeenski,  Mr.  | 
Ciese.  The  first  concert  was  given  in  > 
('bickering  Hall,  Dec.  28,  1885.  and  I 
[I  the  program  was  as  follows:  \’o!k-| 

||  inn  nil's  quartet  in  G minor,  op.  lt;l 
1 the  canzonetta  from  Mendelssohn's  I 
I IIj  Hat  major  qUhTici;  ihc  im-niieTH) 

| Jfrom  Mozart's  C minor  quartet,  and 
! Beethoven's  (,'  major  quintet,  op.  -jh, 
in  which  Air.  Kunlz  assisted.  Mr. 
f Roth  succeeded  Air.  Fiedler  Nov.  21, 

1887.  .Mi-.  Hekking  succeeded  Mr. 

Giese  Oct.  28,  188!).  Mr.  Schroeder 
[succeeded  Air.  Hekking  Oil.  i;>. 

1801. 

j A Roumanian  by  birth,  but  of  Ger- 
man parentage.  Air.  Kneisel  studied 
the  violin  in  Vienna  with  Grneu  aud 
Hellmesberger.  I find  no  record  of 
his  playing  in  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  although  the  list  of  violin- 
ists includes  the  names  of  Arthur- 
j Nikisch  (1874-1,8771.  Emil  Paul- (1872- 
I 1875),  Otto  Both  (1884-1887).  aud  Fe- 
[ lix  AVinteruitz  (1887-18891,  who  now 
lives  in  Boston,  a virtuoso  of  great 
talent.  He  went  to  Berlin,  to  he  tho 
concertmaster  of  Bilse's  orchestra, 
the  successor  of  such  violinists  as 
Halir,  Ysa.ve,  Cesar  Thomson. 

There  are  violinists  known  as  solid 
musicians  who  are  solid  in  perform- 
ance, but  this  solidity  is  with  >ut 
c-harm;  it  is  respected;  but  the  hearer 
wanders  in  thought,  thinks  of  the 
problems  of  life,  or  sleeps  peacefully 
during  the  exhibition  of  solidity, 
knowing  that  the  violinist  will  finish 
the  piece  in  safety.  There  are  violin- 
ists of  indisputable  ability  who  can-  - . 
not  refrain  from  playing  to  tne  gal-  1 J 
lory;  these  are  heard  once,  applauded  .Fill 
aud  forgotten  speedily  by  the  judi- 
cious. Now  Air.  Kneisel  is  both  vir- 
tuoso  and  musician.  You  cannot  I 
think  of  him  in  the  act  of  sacrificing 
or  perverting  a phrase  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  thoughtless,  gaping  ap- 
plause. And  even  if  he  should  he 
tempted  to  play  a piece  that  is  inhe- 
rently uninteresting,  you  would  yet 
find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  bis  • 
tone,  the  finish  of  his  phrasing,  t lie 
peculiar  refinement  of  the  perform-  i 
ance.  Think  how  often  he  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  and  quartet  player, 

aha  uow  uniform- has-been  the  pleasF 
ure  in  listening!  He  is  not  a violinist 
of  moods  or  moments;  there  may  be 
occasions  when  he  shines  with  more 
than  ordinary  brilliance;  but,  on  the  - 
other  hand,  has  he  ever  disappoint- 
ed? Is  he  not  always  the  musician- 
virtuoso?  And  of  how  many  violin- 
ists  whose  names  strike  the  roof  of® 
the  world  can  this  be  truly  said?  As® 
a man  he  is  of  conviction,  without  T 
arrogance;  appreciative  of  the  tal-  | 
ents  of  others;  catholic  in  taste;  hon-t 
orable  in  his  dealings  with  mankind ;J 
and  of  singularly  lovable  personal- 
ity. 

jo  A 
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To  strike  the  meanest  and  the  luast 
Of  creatures  is  a sin; 
llov.  much  more  bad  to  strike  a beast 
W Ith  prickles  In  his  skin! 


Alphonse  Daudet  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue his  smile  at  the  French  Academy 
if  his  brother  Ernest  is  chosen  a mem- 
ber. 


The  Reichstag  is  wise  in  one  respect, 
ns  shown  by  its  treatment  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company;  it  realizes  that  fixed 
laws  like  that  of  supply  and  demand 
cannot  be  controlled  arbitrarily  by  leg- 
islation. 


4 


The  reports  of  the  scenes  at  the 
brutal  bicycle  contest  in  New  York  and 
at  the  Police  Court  in  Lynn  (where 
"some  of  the  best-known  and  most 
highly  respected  women  in  Lynn  came 
in  carriages  or  walked  and  stood  with 
their  sisters  outside  the  doors,  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  signal  to  enter,”  that 
they  might  see  four  female  shoplifters) 
will  be  valuable  documents  for  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  American  civilization'! 
from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  until 
1900. 


I, 
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THE  NEW  WALTHAM  CHURCH. 
Whence  came  this  pile  of  rustic  stone 
That  points  to  heaven  all  alone 
The  Mark  of  ages  and  of  Mess 
And  on  the  fra  Me  looms  the  granite  cross 
This  is  acorden  to  the  Makers  plan 
Long  before  the  advent  of  man 
That  stood  the  deluge  floods  and  storms 
That  hapned  to  the  world  In  many  form3 
Then  came  the  Red  man  from  the  Lyrd 
knows  where 

And  piled  the  Sealed  faced  Stores  up  here 

and  there 

Their  wiggwams  was  of  bark  and  sods 
Thler  furnishings  came  from  the  gods 
And  all  thler  game  with  blood  and  fishes 
Was  all  nerved  up  in  Cobble  dishes 
One  of  Gods  servents  endowed  with  riches 
Gathered  this  pile  from  hills  swamps  and 
l dirhes  1 

That  this  world  may  look  and  not  be  weried 
At  Cobble  stone  of  the  glacier  pearled 
Long  life  to  the  artist  that  planed  out  this 

Church 

When  Death  overtakes  him  he  will  not  be 

in  the  lurch 

H~  will  say  Come  my  good  servent  on  wings 

you  will  go  higher 

And  leave  this  Church  for  a monument  with 
tower  and  Spire 

For  the  natural  historian  will  fall  on  his 

kne** 

Haven  this  la  Nature  Itself  fullfilllng  all  the 

And  bride  and  the  groom  up  the  steps  on 

their  marches 

Will  no  doubt  Cast  their  eyes  on  them  fine 

Cobble  arches 

Q. 


On  each  of  which  a pattern  stanus. 
Composeu  of  forty  separate  bands; 
His  eyebrows  of  a tender  green— 
All  these  have  never  yet  been  seen; 
But  scientists,  who  ought  to  know. 
Assure  us  that  they  must  be  so 
Oh,  let  us  never,  never  doubt 
What  nobody  Is  sure  about! 


Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  has  been  perse- 
cuted of  late,  even  In  his  own  village, 
East  Aurora.  "There  was  the  man 
canvassing  for  a history  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty, which  Is  to  have  in  it  seven  hundred 
pictures  of  the  most  noted  citizens— 
mine  included  if  I would  pay  the  small  j 
sum  of  ten  dollars  for  the  photogravure  I 
steel  engraving  made  by  the  half-tone 
process.  And  last  week  came  a very  j 
sleek,  and  very  young  Hebrew  who  pre-  j, 
senlea  an  engraved  card  bearing  the  ; 
legend:  Estes,  Goupeel  & Barry,  Art, 
Dealers,  Philadelphia.  This  young  man  j 
had  a work  in  162  parts  at  fifty  cents  a | 
part,  Called  'Art  and  Literature  of  the  ! 
Klondike. ' He  glowingly  explained  why 
I could  not  longer  exist  without  it;  at, 


though  we  prefer  (j.  when  he  is  i 
lng  with  pitiless  band  the  wounds  | 
>oor  humanity  or  watching  with 
i eyes  the  multifarious  attractions  I 
he  Great  Wild  East  Show,  we  al-  j 
» welcome  his  apparition  as  “a  j 
soaring  In  the  high  reason  of  his 
les.  with  his  garland  and  singing 
s about  him." 

1 not  be  deceived:  Q.  writes,  and  | 
write  exclusively  for  the  Boston  I 
■pal.  Unscrupulous  publishers  may  ] 
>unoe  In  prospectuses  for  1898  the 
re  publication  of  poems  and  essays 
ilm;  but  Q.  Is  engaged,  at  an  ex- 
rdlnarlly  high  price,  to  write  solely 
this  paper. 


the 

us  i 


r descend  from  the  hill  of 
to  the  plains  of  prose,  let 
the  sweet  poem  entitled 
THE  MICROBE, 
robe  Is  so  very  small 
not  make  him  out  at  all, 
ly  sanguine  people  hope 


last  I managed  to  get  in  a weak  excuse 
to  the  effect  that  I,  too,  made  artistic 
bocks.  He  fixed  me  with  his  glittering 
eye,  and  said:  ‘But  you  don’t  make 
[ books  like  these!’  and  I recovered  my 
breath  and  answered,  ‘True,  and  God 
helping  me  1 never  will!’  The  young 
man  went  his  way  muttering  that  I had 
no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
going  across  the  street  to  the  Tavern 
referred  to  me  feelingly  as  a buckwheat 
printer.” 

Mr.  Whistler’s  law  case,  which  has 
been  settled  finally  by  higher  court,  re- 
calls a story  of  an  old  Italian  painter 
and  a snobbish  patron.  The  tale,  as 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  reminds  us,  is 
In  Dezallier  D’Argenville’s  "Vie  des 
Peintres.”  The  painter  was  Giovanni 
Batista  Gaula  (or  Gaulli),  comnionly 
called  Bacicl  or  Baclccio.  When  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  in  Rome 
un  cavalier  commissioned  the  artist, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  to 
delineate  his  lordly  features,  no  definite 
price  being  agreed  upon.  The  painter, 
once  ihe  portrait  finished,  asked  a hun- 
dred crowns  In  payment.  The  high- 
born sitter,  amazed  at  the  demand,  re- 
turned no  more,  nor  dared  he  send  for 
his  counterfeit  presentment;  whereupon 
the  artist  hit  upon  the.  happy  expedient 
of  first  painting  bars  across  the  por- 
trait, then  affixing  the  doleful  legend, 
"Imprisoned  for  Debt,”  and  finally  plac- 
ing It  In  a prominent  part  of  his  studio, 
to  which  Roman  nobles  frequently  re- 
sorted. Ere  long  a rich  relative  came 
to  the  rescue  and  released  his  kinsman. 

What!  would  you  slap  the  porcupine? 

Unhappy  child— desist ! 

Alas!  that  anv  friend  of  mine 

Should. turn  Tuntophlllst. 


Given  by  Miss  Lena  Little  and 
Mrs.  Em  1 Paur  in  Sieinert  Hall 
Last  Evening. 

The  program  of  the  second  recital 
given  by  Miss  Little  and  Mrs.  Paur  was 
as  follows: 

Wavum  sind  die  Rosen  so  biass 

Tschaikowsky 

Tern  Voeglein  gieieli 

Ligurlschps  l.ied Hubert  Kahn 

Jaegerlied  

Haidcnacht  

Dor  Gartner 

Piano. 

Clavlerstueck,  op.  11,  N’o.  2 Robert  Kami 

Fileuse S.  Void,  i off 

Scherzo v.  Arensky 

Song's,  i By  request.  I 

Harmonic  du  soil-  (MS.) C.  M.  Loeflier 

pansons  la  Gigue 

ha  cloche  felfie 

(t£renarte  

t With  viola  accompaniment  played  by  t lie 
composer.) 

I in.  wcnderschoenen  Monal  Mai Franz 

Waldfolirl  

Jlie  Trruernde 

Serenade Richard  Strauss 

The  name  of  Robert  Kahn  is  not 
wholly  unknown  here.  He  was  born  at 
Mannheim  in  1865,  studied  with  such 
serious  Germans  as  Kiel,  Rheinberger, 
and  one  ot  the  Lachners,  and  in  1891 
he  went  to  Leipsie,  where  he  became 
conductor  ot  a female  singing  society. 
Such  tender,  or  at  least  genteel,  asso- 
ciation may  have  softened  his  talent, 
which  as  displayed  in  the  songs  and 
piano-piece  of  last  night  is  pretty  and 
pale.  One  of  the  songs,  "Haidcnacht, ” 
is  rr. ore  than  litis,  and  it  was  sung  with 
e..r sidrrabh ■ feeling  by  Miss  Little,  who 
in  the  other  songs  was— well— earnest  in 
endeavor. 

i was  sorry  lo  see  Tsohuiltowsky’s 
"Warnm  sind  die  Rosen  so  biass”  on 
the  program,  because  it  is  beautiful, 
and  passionate,  and  melancholy.  1 am 
very  fond  of  it.  and  it  grieved  me  lo 
see  it  vexed  by  t lie  singer  with  the  aid 
and  abetment  of  Ihe  pianist.  They  very 
likely  did  nol  intend  to  Injure  it:  they, 
too,  are  fond  of  it,  or  they  would  not 
have  put  it  on  the  program.  But  there 
are  amateur  photographers,  good  fel- 
low's, to  whom  you  would  not  intrust 
your  sweetheart;  there  are  maiden 
aunts,  most  estimable  ladies,  lo  whom 
you.  a widower,  on  your  deathbed, 
would  not  leave  your  little  son  or 
daughter  without  a pang.  And  this 
song  of  Tschaikowsky  calls  for  beauty 
of  lone,  management  of  breath  that 
commands  the  perfect  phrase,  tempera- 
ment that  under  control  prepares  the  cli- 
max ami  launches  it  in  its  full  glory. 
Now.  Miss  Little  is  to  be  commended 
for  her  frequent  introduction  of  new 
and  interesting  songs  and  her  undeni- 
able honesty  In  endeavor;  but  I am 
sorry  lo  say  that  praise  for  her  as  a 
singer  must,  as  a rule,  beyond  this  be 
dumb. 

Nor  did  1 care  for  ihe  piano  pieces  as 
played  neatly  and  in  a well-bred  man- 
ner by  Mrs.  Paur.  They  said  nothing 
that  was  neyv,  and  their  form  of  speech 
did  not  cover  the  want  of  originality 
in  thought. 

I have  spoken  my  piece  about  Mr. 
Loeffler’s  songs  before  this,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  it.  Yel,  as  a 
second  hearing  sometimes  is  a disil- 
lusion. it  is  only  just  to  the  composer 
to  say  that  these  songs,  or  rather  pieces 
for  three  instruments,  are  remarkable 
in  originality,  imagination,  and  work- 
manship. 1 Mill  think  Hist  in  "Har- 
monic du  Solr”  Mr.  Loeffler  made  a 
mistake  n choosing  the  line  about  Die 
waltz  as  tip-  tdou  upon  which  to  hang 
his  music;  but  T also  do  not  see  how 
otherwise  he  could  have  set  this  poem 
lo  mnslc  for  three  iiislruments  with 
any  effect  whatever.  And  I still  think 
that  Interesting  as  (he  macaberesque 
spit  it  is.  and  most  Ingenious  as  is  the 
detail  of  ihe  music  nut  to  Verlaine’s 
songs,  "La  cloche  f<516e"  Is  the  greatest 
of  ihe  group;  and  I regard  it  as  an-ex- 
ceo'ilngly  strong  and  sustained  flight,  of 
musical  imagination. 

Philip  Iiale. 


™ — , 

The  turhot  was  dried  rather  111  the  boiling: 

which  can’t  be' helped,  unless  you  arc  a Lu- 
rullus  or  a Camhac6rtcs  ot'  a man.  and  can 
Uloril  to  order  one  for  yourself.  Tills 
grandeur  d’Jme  is  very'  rare;  my  friend  Tom 
Willows  is  almost  the  only  man  I know  who  | 
possessed  it.  5’es,  * * • one  of  the  wittiest 
men  In  London,  I once  knew  to  take  the 
whole  intCrieur  of  a diligence  (six  idaccs). 
became  he  was  a little  unwell.  Ever  since 
I have  admired  that  man.  He  understands 
true  economy;  a mean,  extravagant*  man 
would  have  contented  himself  with  a single 
place,  and  been  unwell  in  consequence,- . 

In  London  as  in  Paris  there  is  still 
talking  or  scolding  about  the  Academy 
as  it  should  be  or  is;  for  there  are  un- 
easy persons  In  London  town  who  really 
believe  that  there  should  be  an  Acade- 
my of  Letters  on  each  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. 

There  has  been  talk  of  an  Academy  in 
this  country,  and  of  meetings— feasts 
of  the  gods!— at  Chicago;  or  is  it  Bos- 
ton? 

In  Boston  the  Papyrus  serves  as  an 
Academy— for  Boston.  It  is  true  that 
only  copper-bottomed,  riveted,  triple- 
expansion authors  are  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  sacred  plant  that  grows  in 
the  firewater  of  the  Revere  House. 
Each  applicant  must  present  at  least  a 
sestina,  or  a rondeau,  or  an  essay  on 
drainage,  stirpiculture.  or  some  other 
timely  sociological  problem.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  article  has  been  ac- 
cepted or  refused  by  magazine,  news- 
paper, or  syndicate.  Here  is  there  a 
home  for  the  lauded  refused,  the  dis- 
couraged orators,  the  laborious  epi- 
grammatists— of  whom  the  paying 
world  is  not  worthy.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  Papyrus  as  a national  institu- 
tion is  that  it  is  sublimely  parochial;  it 
Is  irrevocably  Bostonian,  with  charity, 
however,  for  those  that  dwell  in  the 
darkness  of  Lynn  and  Jamaica  Plain. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  it,  it  seems  in- 
credible, but  the  names  of  several  of  its 
deepest  thinkers  and  keenest  wits— "the 
keenest  since  the  days  of  Helen  of 
Troy,”  as  the  late  Mr.  Hadlock  re- 
marked when  as  an  honored  guest  he 
made  an  impassioned  speech — these 
names  that  lend  a glory  to  this  city  are 
not  known  in  either  Cincinnati,  Pal- 
myra, or  Lacrosse.  Therefore  the  Papy- 
rus cannot  justly  claim  the  proud  title 
of  American  Academy  of  Letters; 
neither  can  the  Algonquin  of  Boston, 
nor  the  Players  of  New  York,  nor  the 
Bohemian  of  San  Francisco. 

Now  in  Paris  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  late  Due  d’Aumale  is  spoken 
for  by  Baron  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand. 
He  advances  the  recommendation  of  a 
literary  specialty;  he  has  written  about 
woman,  lovely  woman.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes.  "The  Women  of  Ver- 
sailles" (five  volumes).  "The  Women  of 
the  Tuileries”  (thirty-five  volumes), 
‘The  Women  of  the  Court  of  the  last 
Valois"  (number  not  stated),  “Portraits 
of  some  Great  Ladies,”  etc.  If  this 
gallantry  entitles  him  to  the  coveted 
chair,  a precedent  will  be  established 
in  this  country  for  the  equally  gallant 
Mr.  Bok. 

Discussing  Academies,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  affirms  that  a real  "Academy 
of  Letters”  should  smack  only  of  the 
Future.  “Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,”  who  have  been  named, 
"are  survivals  of  the  Stone  Age."  This| 
!s  the  Age  of  Brass,  and  its  Academy 
must  be  like  unto  it.”  And  a list  is 
drawn  up,  "consisting  wholly  of  names B 
which  have  never  yet  struck  home  tol 
the  great  heart  of  the  people.  SomeH 
of  them  are  hardly  known  even  to  thej 
very  elect.”  The  list  begins  with  Mr.l 
John  C.  Bailey,  includes  Mr.  Charlesl 
Dana  Gibson,  and  winds  up  with  Mr  " 
Theodore  Wralislaw. 

"In  order  to  thoroughly  lest  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Old  Stagers 
stood  before  their  Judgment-seat 
Forty  might  give  out  each  year  som 
ihoroughly  ’modern’  theme  for  an  es- 
say. ‘The  Vocabulary  of  Mr.  Franci: 
Thompson,  Its  Origin  and  Probabh 
Uses,’  suggests  itself  as  a promising 
subject,  or ‘Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  His  Pos. 
and  Prose.’  While  a valuable  prlz- 
might  be  offered  to  any  writer  of  es| 
tablished  repute  who  would  undertak 
<o  read  all  the  works  of  the  Poet  Lau 
reate.  This  last  would  be  a dellcati 
compliment  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  an 
would  show  a catholicity  of  apprecia 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  Academicians  a 
unexpected  as  it  is  rare.” 

Furthermore.  It  is  suggested  that 
might  be  made  a sine  qua  non  with  a 
members  of  the  projected  Academ 
that  they  should  be  able  to  parse  an 
construe  Mr.  Swinburne’s  letter  of  prt 
rest.  "The  Forty  who  survived  th 
test  would  have  proved  incontestabll 
their  pre-eminence  In  the  theory  ar, 
practice  of  English  grammar." 


whej 

thfl 

som< 


Monsignor  Fava,  Bishop  of  GrenoblH 
Is  surely  of  Irish  origin.  He  has  late  Bp 
issued  this  proclamation:  (1)  •’Tl*' 

clergy  are  reminded  that  they  may  nA 
ride  the  blcyciette  ventre  k terreB) 
(vhieh  refers  to  scorchers;  (2)  “TlB: 


iltrgy  may  not  part  with  their  cas- 
ookf.  even  when  beginning  to  learn;”  (3) 
The  clergy-  are  hereby  Informed  that 
»hey  may  not  ride  at  all." 


Schumann's  “Nuasbaiim,”  witlcn  latter 
song  .she  gave  as  one  of  her  encore 
numbers.  Hut  these  true  artists  will 
^ . erf  again  together  in  January, 

and  further  comment  may  be  well  de- 
ferred. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  Hotel  World  publishes  admirable 
dviee  concerning  hygienic  diet.  Boiled 
own,  the  rules  are  about  as  follows: 

Eat  little  or  no  meat.  I 

Eat  little,  if  any,  breads  or  foods 
lade  from  cereals. 

Avoid  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Cheese  Is  exceedingly  unhealthful. 

Fish  food  invariably  causes  thin  blood 
ltd  scrofula. 

If  you  follow  these  simple  rules,  sleep 
lght  hours  every  night,  and  laugh  at  pities,  but  other  nerve-crashing  devices,  like 


Plans  for  reducing  the  noises  In  the  streets 
of  cities  are  always  welcome.  The  "grumble 
and  rumble  and  roar,  telling  the  battle  Is  on 
once  more”  of  dally  life  grow  constantly 
more  trying.  New  methods  of  street  paving 
and  rubber  tires  on  carriages  have  mo  1 1 lied 
the  trouble  In  certain  sections  of  certain 


cur  creditors,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
ou  should  not  live  to  a good  and  dotty 

Id  age. 
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trolley  and  cable  and  elevated  roads,  have 
more  than  made  up  for  this.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  some  kind  of 
noiseless  tire  will  be  used  for  heavy  coal 
wagons  and  similar  noise-makers. 


The  above  paragraph'  appeared  last 
night  and  appropriately  in  an  editorial 
column  of  the  Transcript,  which  is 
never  noisy,  not  even  in  reporting  a 
(prize-fight  of  national  interest,  not  even 

Gave  a Song  Recital  Last  Night  in  “a  deepest  root  of  a senea’ 

Association  Hall  to  a Large  and 
Enthusiastic  Audience. 


T.he  program  of  the  first  of  the  Hen- 
schel recitals  was  as  follows: 

Duet Padre  Martini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

»•  Seienata  from  "Agrippina'' Handel 

a.  Aria  from  “Almira” Handel 

Bucslled  (Song  of  Penitence) Beethoven 

Mr.  Henschel. 

i.  Cavatina,  "Spalggemate” Gluck 

a:  Arietta.  "La  Calandrlna" lomelll 

'•  Song,  "Margoton” Old  French 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Songs,  a.  "Ganymede”  Schubert  I 

b.  "Der  Doppelgaenger” Schubert 

c.  "Auferstehen"  .Resurrection) 

tOp.  G7.  No.  3.  new) Henschel 

Mr.  Henschel. 

Songs,  a.  "Kennst  du  Las  Land” Liszt 

b.  "Auftraege” Schumann 

c.  "Junge  Liebe" Brahms 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Duet  from  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew-,” 

Goetz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

Rallad.  a.  "The  Ruined  Mill” Loew-e 

■Song,  b.  "Ich  grolle  nicht” Schumann 

Mr.  Henschel. 

Songs,  a.  " Steht  ein  Haselstrauch" 

b.  ”Es  singt  so  suess” Henschel 

c.  "Tansendschcen.  ” (Op.  06,  new) 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Duet  from  "Le  Nouveau  Seigneur  de 

Village”  Boieldieu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather, 
Association  Hall  was  filled  with  a very 
enthusiastic  audience,  which  welcomed 
the  singers  most  heartily  and  applaud- 
ed lustily  whenever  there  was  opportun- 
ity. In  fact  the  applause  was  a little 
over  done.  The  welcome  vtas  spontane- 
ous and  deserved;  the  applause  after 
the  songs  was  generally  deserved;  but 
why  should  each  singer  be  applauded 
wildly  at  each  appearance  after  the 
first?  The  Transcript  last  night  pub- 
lished a sensible  article  concerning  ap- 
plause, and  it  might  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  those  who  think  that  appreciation 
is  best  shown  by  making  a joyful  noise 
as  before  the  Lord,  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm is  akin  to  ginger-pop. 

Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  are  ex- 
tremely w-ell  known  here,  and  the  dic- 
tionary has  often  been  ransacked  in 
search  of  new  terms  of  praise  for  their 
exhibitions  of  artistry.  What,  pray,  is 
to  be  said  at  this  late  day? 

Mr.  Henschel's  skill  as  a program- 
maker  has  long  been  recognized.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  songs  of  many  na- 
tions and  many  epochs,  and  his  versa- 
tility and  intelligence  are  such  that  he 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser's time  and  appreciate  the  na- 
tional feeling.  To  me  there  were  dull 
moments  In  the  program  of  last  night. 
Thus  I fail  to  see  marked  beauty  or 
strength  In  the  Busslied  of  Beethoven, 
j and  the  duet  from  “The  Taming  of  the 
I Shrew"  is  one  of  the  dreariest  num- 
j bers  in  a singularly  stupid  opera.  But 
I these  moments  were  comparatively 
few.  The  program  as  a whole  gave 
much  pleasure.  It  was  a delight  to 
hear  the  airs  from  Handel's  early  op- 
eras, and  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  Handel  was  first  of  all  an  opera- 
maker.  and  that  he  carried  the  operatic 
style  into  many  of  his  oratorios,  which. 
Unfortunately,  are  often  turned  into  lu- 
i gubrioiis  psalmody  by  ignorant.  logy  or 
sentimental  singers.  Delightful,  too, 

’ were  the  airs  by  Gluck  and  Jomelli,  the 
exquisite  old  French  song  sung  so 
if  charmingly  by  Mrs.  Henschel,  the  ef- 
.1  feetive  ballad  by  Loewe,  the  melodious 
; and  skillfully-written  duet  by  Martini. 


And  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  agree  oc- 
casionally with  our  serene  contempor- 
ary. Noise  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  The 
curse  is  each  day  more  pronounced. 
Nor  is  it  alone  the  invention  of  trol- 
ley, cable,  or  elevated  system  that 
works  the  greater  injury  to  peace;  sing- 
ers are  noisier;  pianists  are  more  ath- 
letic; books  and  pictures  now  shriek 
for  attention.  Do  you  seek  safety  in 
your  own  home?  Poor  wretch,  you  live 
-in  a fiat,  and  you  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  young  woman  who  practises  on  the 
piano  above  or  below  you;  your  bell 
and  your  speaking  tube  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  any  restless  or  malicious  per- 
son. 


Perhaps  absolute  silence  ovefPTfcr  a 
day  would  be  too  appalling  for  degen - 
elate  mankind;  and  yet  there  are  some 
who  would  gladly  run  the  risk.  The 
saint  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos  in  his  rapt 
vision  of  celestial  glory  records  the  fact 
that  there  Is  at  times  silence  In  heaven. 


The  wife  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Itatcliffe,  who 
has  been  in  various  cities,  the  Idol  of  the 
matinee  chippie,  objects  to  living  with 
this  man  thought  so  desirable,  and 
among  other  grounds  for  her  conduct 
states  that  the  eminent  play-actor  was 
In  the  habit  of  "throwing  eggs  at  her 
when  they  were  boiled  too  hard.” 

- Would  she  prefer  them  thrown  when 
! they  are  soft-boHed,  or  raw? 


i Irony  Is  Inextinguishable,  and  it  ap- 
i pears  in  most  unexpected  places.  A 
clergyman,  for  instance,  propounded  a 
set  of  questions  and  one  of  them  was 
“What  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  our  home  life?” 

To  which  a plumber  replied,  "The 
payment  of  wages  insufficient  to  sup- 
port a family  or  allow  a young  man 
to  marry.” 

But  stay!  Perhaps  the  plumber, 
knowing  the  ruin  that  he  had  worked 
In  the  exercise  of  his  practical  and  sani- 
tary profession,  was  stricken  with  re- 
morse and  vowed  that  he  would  spsak 
the  truth  from  his  chest. 

We  know  a plumber  in  this  city  who, 
after  an  especially  nefarious  job,  Is 
attacked  so  severely  by  eczema  that  he 
is  kept  on  ice  for  several  days.  But 
other  plumbers  are  not  as  sensitive. 


What  Schopenhauer  said  years  ago, 
provoked  by  the  cracking  of  whips,  is 
.true  today:  “There  are  people — nay  a 
great  many  people— who  smile  at  such 
'things,  because  they  are  not  sensitive 
Ito  noise;  but  they  are  just  the  very 
people  who  are  also  not  sensitive  to  ar- 
gument, or  thought,  or  poetry,  or  art,  1 
lin  a word,  to  any  kind  of  intellectual  in- 
irtuence.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  the 
tissue  of  their  brains  is  of  a very  rough 
ana  coarse  quality.” 

You  may  say  in  reply,  “How  about 
ipersons  who  go  to  concerts?  They 
often  applaud  noisily,  because  they  are 
'fond  of  music.” 

They  may  be  fond  of  music,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  sensitive  to  it.  The 

noisiest  orchestral  piece  is  the  one  that 
is  generally  applauded  the  loudest.  Mr. 
Slambanger,  the  celebrated  pianist,  who 
puts  the  strongest  piano  out  of  tune  in 
six  rounds  is  the  popular  favorite.  It 
is  the  stout,  woman  who  yells  a high  C 
till  she  is  red  in  the  face  that  “receives 
a perfect  ovation.”  No,  mistaken 
friend,  Schopenhauer  is  right. 


i The  Ninth  Chamber,  sitting  in  Paris, 

| has  decided  that  the  classical  costume 
1 of  the  ex-Princess  Clara  is  not  an  out-  j 
rage  on  public  morals.  It  handed  down 
the  judgment  that  in  her  costume  she 
is  decent,  not  too  decent,  but  just  de- 
cent enough.  As  she  receives  twenty- 
five  francs  for  every  hundred  photo- 
graphs sold,  the  verdict  is  decidedly  in 
her  favor.  And  as  the  Daily  Messen- 
ger remarks,  "Now  clothed  in  a smile 
and  a cigarette  the  Princess  will  again 
rule  in  her  domain  on  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli.” 


llPt  £.  / ^ 


There  are  instances  of  silence  in  a 
city  that  are  more  to  be  dreaded,  per- 
haps, than  the  daily  din  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  as  was  Mithridates  to 
poison.  Such  was  the  ominous  quiet 
during  the  street  railway  strike  about  a 
year  ago.  Such  is  the  sinister  silence 
that  reigns  before  the  attack  on  a 
barricade. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
•|  present  condition  of  Mr.  Ilenschel's 
11  voice.  The  singer  conquered  Nature 
long  ago  and  made  her  ashamed  of  her 
stinginess.  The  voice  itself  Is  not  a 
hing  of  beauty,  but  how  effectively  the 
man  uses- It!  Perhaps  his  finest  display 
of  artistry  and  of  remarkable  authority 
"as  In  “Der  Doppelgaenger”  of  Schu- 
bert; and  yet  his  singing  of  the  ballad 
by  Loewe.  and  the  airs  by  Handel  was 
wcithy  of  equal  praise.  And  when  you 
"”'P  to  consider  the  program,  you  re 


There  are  men  Ghat  dream  strange 
dreams,  and  one  of  them  is  Alphonse 
Rettd.  He  once  dreamed  in  noisy  Paris 
this  nightmare:  "Strange  silence;  peo- 
ple glide  like  unto  a futile  river  of 
shadows;  carriages  roll  without  noise; 
black  wadding  presses  upon  the  town; 
the  sun  is  a mass  of  fleece  set  in  blue 
waves.  The  idea  occurs  to  me,  ‘Noise  is 
dead.’  And  I burst  with  laughter  at 
the  deduction  that  the  earth  is  con- 
demned henceforth  to  eternal  silence. 
Then,  an  immense  card  of  invitation 
is  displayed  with  distorted  letters: 
“You  are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Noise,  who  died  this  evening. 
Killed  by  contemporaneous  Excess,  he 
was  held  in  horror  by  the  Eternal  him- 
self. You  are  invited  respectfully  by 
his  widow.  Humanity.’  ” 


And  surely  you  remember  that  mar- 
velous prose-poem  of  Poe,  the  story 
that  is  wilder  than  any  tale  “in 
the  iron-bound,  melancholy  volumes  of 
Magi.”  The  demon  had  cursed  a man 
who  was  alone  in  a scene  of  loneliest 


THE  GALLANT  MARKSMAN. 

The  carriage  was  rolling  through  the  wood. 
He  stopped  near  a shooting  gallery,  saying 
he  should  like  to  shoot  a while  so  as  to  kill 
time.  To  kill  this  monster — is  it  not  the 
most  ordinary  and  legitimate  occupation  of 
everyone?  And  he  politely  offered  his  hand 
to  his  sweetheart,  a delicious  and  execrable  j 
woman;  he  offered  his  hand  politely  to  the  ! 
mysterious  woman  to  whom  he  owed  so 
n uch  pleasure,  so  much  pain,  and  perhaps 
also  a great  part  of  his  genius. 

At  first  he  shot  far  from  the  mailt.  One 
ball  buried  itself  in  the  ceiling.  And  while 
the  charming  creature  laughed  madly,  mock- 
ing the  awkwardness  of  her  husband,  he 
turned  suddenly,  and  said  unto  her:  “Do 

you  see  that  big  doll  over  there,  to  the  right, 
who  cocks  her  nose  in  the  air  and  Is  so 
haughty?  Well  angel  mine.  I'm  going  to 
imagine  it’s  you.”  He  shut  Ills  eyes  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  He  beheaded  Hie  doll.  ' 

Then  bending  toward  his  sweetheart,  his  I 
delirious,  execrable  wife,  his  unavoidable  I 
and  pitiless  Muse,  lie  kissed  her  hand  re- 
spectfully. and  said:  “All!  angel  mine,  .how 
thankful  I should  lie  to  you  for  my  skill!” 


, “V.7IFJ  - l desolation.  The  man  still  endured.  And 

member  something  admirable  In  almost  tv,-„  i ■ *. 

each  song  something  that  still  lingers  then  the  demon  cursed  with  the  curse 


_.  something  that  still  lingers 
In  the  grateful  memory.  I confess  I 
should  enjoy  Mr.  Henschel  if  it  were 
simply  for  hls  sympathetic  and  emi- 
ently  musical  accompaniments. 

If  Mrs.  Henschel's  voice  has  lost  some- 
si  in  freshness — alas,  the  inexorable 
-the  singer  has  gained  in  breadth 
nd  authority.  Her  phrasing  is  an  ex- 
ple  for  young — and  many  old  singers, 
er  versatility  is  less  pronounced  than 
**■  of  her  husband;  but  what  she  does 
. she  does  in  almost  unsurpassable 
inner.  Long  to  be  remembered  was 
singing  of  “Margoton.”  and 


of  silence.  “And  mine  eyes  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  man,  and  hls 
countenance  was  wan  with  terror.  And 
hurriedly  he  raised  his  head  from  hls 
hand,  and  stood  forth  upon  the  rock 
and  listened.  But  there  was  no  voice 
throughout  the  vast  illimitable  desert 
and  the  characters  upon  the  rock  were 
SILENCE.  And  the  man  shuddered, 
and  turned,  his  face  away,  and  fled  afar 
off,  in  haste,  so  that  I beheld  him  no 
more.” 


We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication: 

“Two  or  thiee  weeks  ago  'The  Talk 
of  the  Day’  in  a Saturday  Journal 
seemed  like  a breath  of  country  Life, 
fresh  and  pure. 

“Before  my  mind’s  eye  I seemed  to 
see  a strong  healthy  country  boy,  eat- 
ing mush  and  milk  for  supper;  going 
after  the  cows  down  a green  country 
lane;  shying  stones  at  any  unlucky 
squirrel  bold  enough  to  chatter  to  him 
from  the  stone  wall;  and  listening  to 
the  sullen  plunge  of  the  night  hawk— 
and  afar  in  the  deep  woods  to  the  even- 
ing song  of  the  thrush,  pouring  forth 
the  sweetest  of  melody  before  he  sleeps; 
by  and  by,  with  tired  feet,  going  to  the 
little  .attic  under  the  caves,  and  lulled 
by  the  softly  falling  rain,  sleeping  in 
childish  abandon  till  father's  voice  in 
stentorian  tones,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  calls  to  ‘breakfast’ — and  the  light  j 
tolls  of  a new  day." 


Dear  madam,  you  draw  a sweet  pic- 
ture, but  our  lot  was  not  a happy  one. 
We  were  raised,  or  rather  we  grew  up 
in  a great  city,  in  a humble  street  de- 
scribed by  rude  boys  as  Shinbone  Alley. 
The  only  animal  we  chased  was  the 
duck:  the  gutter  was  our  brook,  and  we 
shied  stones  at  elderly  men  who  hap- 
pened to  appear  In  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  true  that  father’s  voice  In  sten- 
torian tones  aroused  us  in  the  morning, 
but  what  father  said  was  unfit,  for  pub- 
lication. Fortunately  we  were  rescued 
at  an  early  age  by  a ky— ind  lady  with 
gold  bracelets,  who  sent  us  with  other 
boys  into  the  country.  Our  first  school 
was  a saw-mill,  and  the  toils  of  each 
new  day  were  anything  but  light. 
Sundays  we  read  “Mad  Mike, 
the  Death  Shot,”  "Snaky  Snod- 


iottc  Temple”  an<1  ,.T,’ 

Hand”  behind  the  barn,  and  thY,L  « ’ 
wore  led  to  thirst  for  a literary  life'  We 

ZT  fTi'ln'r'<l  at  lils*  »om  the  sa*w! 
niill.  and  we  learned  genteel  behavior  hi 
a country  store.  Onward  and  upward 
was  our  motto.  Not  that  we  disdained 
the  simple  p]eaaure„  of  th(,  vlllllR.er, 

Me  shafi  never  forget  the  first  wiod- 
alcohol  parly  to  which  we  were  Invited 
or  our  sitting  up  with  "Sulky  Sue  ” 
temperamental  brunette.  We  studied 
law.  we  went  Into  politics.  Finally  there 
Was  an  imperious  call  to  the  great  city 
-which  being  interpreted  means  that 
we  hunted  here,  a month  or  two  for  a 
job  Although  we  now  are  prosperous 
and  live  m a flat  with  steam  heat-a 
flat  supplied  with  open  plumbing— a flat 
wired  for  electric  lights-we  do  not  ror- 
get  the  joys  of  country  life.  And  there- 
fore we  occasionally  pause  In  our  stern 
duty  of  reforming  everything  and  every- 
body to  digress  concerning  the  cow  i 
j crunching  with  depress’d  head.”  wav-  1 
ing  corn,  the  smell  of  summer  forests 
the  sight  of  unimpeded,  unvexed  stars' 
Gould  you  not  make  it  an  object  for  us 
to  live  in  the  country? 

We  have  also  received  this  communi- 
cation, which  Is  so  honest,  so  direct 
that  we  publish  it  without  comment-  ' 
"Will  the  editor  of  'Talk  of  the  Dav' 
say  a few  words  in  behalf  of  the 
hungry  poor-to  whom  Christmas  Is  i 
cruel  misnomer  and  mockery? 

For  the  unclothed  poor— to  whom  I 
warm  winter  raiment  would  be  the 
greatest  of  comforts? 

"For  the  homeless  poor-for  whom  no 
shelter  Is? 

"God  pity  the  poor— who  never  have 
a dollar  to  spend— who  never  have  a 
full  meal  or  a comfortable  home. 

"Will  you  with  the  might  of  your  pen 
try  to  interest  those  who  are  well  to 
do— in  giving  to  these  hungry  poor— in- 
stead of  giving  useless  gifts  to  those 
who  do  not  need  them? 

“O,  if  you  can  influence  them  to  give 
to  those  who  can  make  no  return-  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked- 
expecting  no  return,  except  the  pressed 
down  and  running  over  reward  from 
the  common  Father  of  us  ail.  God 
speed  you. 

"Senex.” 

A well  known  woman  of  Boston  thus 
described  a particular  and  dear  friend: 
"Oh,  yes,  she  is  charming  as  you  say: 
she  has  the  manners  of  a kitten,  and 
the  morals  of  a cat.” 


The  ingenuity -in  speculation  shown  by 
Joseph  Letter  of  Chicago  has  led  the 
New  York  Times  to  declare  editorially 
that  the  success  of  this  young  man  who 
has  been  away  from  Harvard  but  six 
years  is  a fine  proof  that  a college 
education  is  of  great  advantage  to  a 
man  who  intends  to  devote  his  time  to 
business.  The  Times  may  be  right 
hut  the  Faculty  and  all  who  know 
about  the  interesting  career  of  Mr 
Leiter  at  Cambridge  may  think  it  a 
bit  sarcastic  to  use  this  particular  col- 
lege man  to  point  a moral. 
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The  Abderites,  dearest  Philo,  are  * eported 
to  have  been  seized  in  the  days  of  Kins: 
iLysimachus  with  a very  surprising  sort  of 
epidemy:  the  whole  city  caught  at  once  a 
iviolent  inflammatory  fever;  on  the  seventh 
day  it  brought  on  a copious  bleeding  at  the 
inose;  which  was  followed  oil  the  next 
by  a no  less  profuse  perspiration.  The  fever 
'went  off,  but  was  succeeded  by  a strange 
and  ridiculous  singing  in  the  pericranium, 
p'he  patients  acted  a sort  of  distorted  tragedy, 
spoke  nothing  but  iambics,  declaimed  with 
ifull  force  of  lungs  in  long  tirades,  particular- 
ly from  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  sung 
the  fine  long  soliloquy  of  Perseus  with  due 
observance  of  the  melody:  to  be  brief,  all 
the  streets  of  Abdera  swarmed  with  pale 
and  wan  tragedians,  emaciated  by  the  seven-  I 
days  fever,  bawling  with  all  their  might, 
“Of  gods  and  men,  thou  sovereign 
ruler  love!” 

and  so  forth;  and  that  so  long  and  so  much,  j 
| ,till  at  last  the  winter  and  a concomitant  j 
hard  frost,  put  an  end  to  their  frenzy. 


You  have  no  doubt  read  that  the  Town 
(Council  of  Mankato,  Kansas,  intends 
to  stop  by  ordinance  the  singing,  hum- 
ming, or  whistling  of  the  song,  “A 
'Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight.” 
It  appears  that  at  a fall  festival  held 
tin  Topeka  thousands  who  attended 
heard  the  glorious  tune,  and  are  even 
now  so  infatuated  with  it  that  it  is 
heard  in  towns  of  Kansas  from  morn 
to  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve,  and 
at  night  snoring  is  adjusted  rhythmi- 
cally to  the  melody. 

The  people  of  Mankato  are  suffering 
from  a severe  attack  of  abderitis,  as 
described  above.  Mankato  is  like  unto 
Abdera.  To  quote  the  words  of  Sterne, 
“No  pharmacopolist  could  sell  one 
grain  of  hellebore;  not  a single  armorer 
had  a heart  to  forge  one  instrument  of 
death;  friendship  and  virtue  met  to- 
gether and  kissed  each  other  in  the 


street;  the  golden  age  returned,  ana 
hung  over  the  town  of  Abdem;  every 
t Abderite  took  his  oaten  pipe;  and  every 
1 Abdentish  woman  left  her  purple  web, 
and  chastely  sat  her  down,  and  listened 
to  the  song." 


What  in  the  world  Is  the  objection  to 
the  tune?  It  Is  a good  one.  We  do  not 
eay  this  on  our  own  authority.  If  you 
do  not  believe  us.  ask  Mr.  Paur,  or 
Prof.  Paine,  or  Mr.  Lang,  or  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp.  We  repeat.  It  is  a good  tune, 
»ne  fit  to  serve  as  chief  theme  for  the 
first  movement  of  an  American  Sym- 
phony, or  for  a symphonic  poem. 

Is  It  possiblo  that  the  Dogberry  of  the 
town  objects  to  the  adjective  "hot?" 
Does  he  take  It  to  mean  careless  of  de- 
corum, boisterous?  But  Browning,  a 
in'ost  respectable  man,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  prominent  members  of  the 
Browning  Society,  uses  it  in  the  sense 
of  alive,  vehement,  instant  (see  “The 
Italian  in  England"). 

Or  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men. thinking  that  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  silly  coots,  stupid  fellows? 
[But  Isaac  Vossius,  a very  learned  man, 
says  the  conduct  of  the  Abderltes 
was  not  an  Indication  of  stupidity, 
“since  blockheads  and  heavy-headed 
creatures  (having  no  brains)  never  run 
distracted;  which  the  greatest  geniuses 
often  do.  The  Abderltes  grew  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
acted  like  so  many  comedians  in  the 
street.  Heavy,  phlegmatic  souls  are  1 
never  seized  with  so  elegant  a distrac- 
tion. 


HUGH  CODMAN’S 

CONCERT. 


r 


; Violinist’s  Appearance  at 
Steinert  Hall. 


We  doubt  If  any  ordinance  will  stop 
the  Innocent  enjoyment  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Mankato.  There  is  an  ordinance 
in  Boston  against  the  wearing  of  high 
hats  by  women  visiting  theatres.  Do 
women  obey  it?  Do  they  even  consider 
it"  There  are  all  sorts  of  ordinances 
that  are  disobeyed  daily.  Even  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  West  End 
t orrpany  are  not  followed  implicitly  by 
their  employes,  and  an  uncomfortable 
public  is  too  lazy  to  make  proper  com- 
plaint. We  refer  now  to  the  blocking 
of  the  rear  platform,  so  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a woman  to  squeeze 
between  the  cads  who  are  unwilling  to 
make  way  for  her.  It  would  bo  wiser 
for  the  Town  Council  of  Mankato  to 
wait  for  a severe  frost  to  put  an  end 
to  this  musical  frenzy. 


Dr.  Legge  was  once  asked  to  take 
Bown  to  dinner  a lady  sensitive  about 
Jmr  age.  “I  was  told,”  said  he,  with 
the  loudness  of  a deaf  person— “to  take 
down  the  oldest  lady  present.”  Seeing  a 
storm  gathering,  he  realized  his  offence 
and  said  blandly— “and  here  I am  be- 
ginning with  one  of  the  youngest.” 

M e spoke  the  other  day  about  sweat 
f hops  in  London  and  mentioned  the  ap- 
peal of  a correspondent,  who  wished 
all  men  to  boycott  shirt  makers  who  1 
are  also  sweaters.  “Supply  and  de- 
mand'' thus  made  answer: 

“Your  correspondent,  ‘C.  D.’  feels, 

| no  doubt,  a pleasant  glow  of  self-right- 
eousness when  he  abuses  'the  sweater,' 

I but  does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
latter  is  only  obeying  an  economic 
law  in  paying  the  market  price  for 
what  he  requires? 

“Does  ‘C.  D.’  ever  give  twenty-one 
shillings  for  a sovereign,  or  pay  a shil- 
ling for  an  article  which  others  are 
willing  to  sell  him  for  sixpence?  I 
doubt  it,  and  I will  even  hazard  a guess 
that  he  deals  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
or  Civil  Service  Stores.  Let  me  give 
him— if  he  wants  to  exercise  his  philan- 
thropy—a practical  way  of  improving 
the  shirtmakers’  lot. 

“He  must  wear  two  shirts— or  better 
still,  three — instead  of  one,  lie  must 
i-hange  them  as  often  as  he  can  spare 
the  time,  and  he  must  wear  them  out 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  all  shirt 
w-earers  will  do  this,  the  makers'  wages 
*111  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  If 
he  is  not  prepared  to  do  this  I will  re- 
fer him  to  Malthus  for  an  alternative."  : 

Di'i  you  ever  notice  the  limited  vocab-  | 
lilary  of  welcome  or  congratulation  or  i 
compliment  In  after-dinner  speeches?  ‘ 
When  Douglas  Jerrold  was  at  the  height  • 
of  his  satiric  activity,  he  and  the  fei-  ‘ 
low-members  of  “Our  Club,”  which 
met  at  Cl  inn's  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  I 
drew  up  the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas  information  having  been  re- 
by  the  Authorities  In  "Our 
Club  assembled,  that  certain  words  are 
Intended  to  bo  employed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  sentiments  always  experi- 
enced by  our  visitors,  the  employment 
of  such  words  being  likely  to  occasion 
a breach  of  the  peace,  bo  it  hereby 
made  generally  known  that  the  words  ! 
hereinafter  specified  are  subject  to  the 
following  penalties,  which  said  penal- 
ties will  be  inforeed  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law,  each  and  every  time 
the  words  are-  used. 

One  shilling. 

^ron<’  Two  shilling*  and  sixpence. 


The  program  of  the  concert  given  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Codrnan,  assisted  by  Miss 
Stuwell  und  Mr.  Townsend,  was  as 
follows: 

Sonaio,  for  violin  and  piano.... C^sar  Franck 
Mr.  Codnian  and  Miss  Stowetl. 

Rondo  Capriccioso Saint  Saens 

Mr.  Cbdman. 

“Thou’rt  fair  and  sweet  and  holy”.... Bullard 

“Sad  are  they  who  know  not  love” Fisher 

"She  is  not  fair” Atherton 

Mr.  Townsend. 

Cavatira.  Op.  2o.  (First  time  in  Bos- 
ton)   Cfisar  Cui 

Habanera  Sarasate 

Mr.  Codman. 

“A  summer's  night”....- Schumann 

"Good  night” Dvorak 

“Spanish  Serenade” Tscliaikowsky 

Mr.  Townsend. 

Elegy.  Op.  24.  (First  time  in  Boston) 

Gabriel  Faure 

Prelude.  (From  Vlth  Sonata,  for  violin 

altne  Bach 

Mr.  Codman. 

Cesar  Franck's  sor.ata  for  violin  and 
piano  was  written  in  1886.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  March  E,  1887, 
by  Ysaye,  to  whom  i(  is  dedicated, 
and  Mrs.  Bowes-P£ne.  It  was  first 
played  in  the  United  States  at  New 
York  by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Lachau- 
me,  April  10,  1894.  It  was  lirst  played 
in  Boston  by  Messrs.  Ysaye  and  La- 
chaume  Jan.  12,  1895. 

Mr.  Guy  Ropartz  spoke  lately  of  this 
sonata  in  one  of  a series  of  articles 
on  Franck,  published  in  the  Musician 
I this  last  fall.  "The  first  movement 
| offers  no  very  startling  developments, 
but  does  not  fall  to  produce  the  de- 
sired impression  of  profound  calm.  Of 
the  two  motifs  upon  which  it  is  built, 
the  lirst  is  that  which  links  together 
the  four  portions  of  the  work.  The 
second  movement,  the  Allegro,  is  very 
passionate,  very  human;  the  Fantasia, 
which  here  replaces  the  Andante  of 
classical  tradition,  alternating  as  it 
does  between  a wail  and  a poetic  dream- 
fulness, is  in  violent  contrast  to  the 
merry  Finale,  treated  in  continuous 
canon,  with  consummate  skill.  The 
theme,  which  is  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction. is  first  rendered  by  the  piano, 
while  the  violin  plays  the  part  of 
echo,  nut  soon  the  roles  are  reversed; 
then  the  theme  passes  into  the  inter- 
mediary parts,  going  and  coming,  al- 
ways interesting,  each  time  presented 
In  a new  guise.  And  amid  these  varia- 
tions, persistent  as  a peal  of  bells,  the 
principal  motifs  of  the  other  movements 
are  repeated,  the  most  pathetic,  that 
of  the  Fantasia,  reappearing  twice. 
Once  more  there  is  a return  of  the 
canon,  the  phases  hasten,  close  up  into 
half-measures,  and  at  the  height  of 
this  admirable  rhythmic  progression  the 
sonata  closes.” 

1 have  quoted  this  description  in  full 
for  two  or  three  reasons:  the  sonata 
was  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
concert,  it  Is  a work  that  should  be 
heard  here  often,  for  it  is  interesting 
throughout,  admirably  made,  and  of 
rare  individuality;  then  again,  the  de- 
scription by  Ropartz  is  comparatively 
intelligible,  although  it  is  of  a kind 
that  is  usually  dry,  and  an  impertinence 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
work  in-  question  as  well  as  a stumbling 
block  to  those  who  are  not. 

Cui  and  FaurS,  too,  are  names  that 
are  not  as  familiar  to  our  concert 
goers  as  they  should  be,  although  the 
piece  bv  Cui  played  last  night  does  not 
show  the  Russian  in  his  more  aggres- 
sive mood. 

«** 

And  now  what  about  Mr.  Codman? 

1 do  not  like  to  say  that  he  was  ner- 
vous, for  that  is  a formula  used  often 
as  a means  of  going  around  Robin 
Hood’s  barn  Instead  of  telling  bluntly 
the  truth;  and  yet  his  nervousness  was 
apparent  to  eye  and  ear.  This  may  ac- 
count—I believe  it  does  account— In  large 
measure  for  the  faulty  intonation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sonata  and  at 
other  times  during  the  concert. 

It  was  also  evident  that  he  had  worked 
hard  in  the  pursuit  of  technic.  His 
left  hand  is  good,  and  his  bowing  is  not 
to  be  dismissed  Idly,  although  he  is  in- 
clined to  use  the  whole  bow  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  He  did  some  things 
last  night  surprisingly  well,  and  he 
failed  utterly  in  other  things,  especially 
In  feats  of  technic  where  the  slightest 
slip  means  total  disaster.  His  harmon- 
ics, as  a rule,  were  disagreeable.  And 
yet  after  tome  break  that'  vexed  the 
ear,  this  young  man  would  sing  a 
phrase  charmingly  or  display  brilliant 
lechnic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  player  of 
sincere  purpose,  indisputable  tire,  and 
good  musical  intelligence  should  cool 
off  quietly,  away  from  the  public,  con- 
sider his  art  thoughtfully,  and  prac- 
tice, first  of  all.  repose.  He  Is  not  yet 
prepared  to  give  a dazzling  perform- 
ance of  such  pieces  as  Sarasate's  Ha- 
banera, and  the  sonata  by  Franck  de- 
mands a player  of  greater  authority 
and  breadth  than  Mr.  Codman  is  at 
present.  I suspect  that  he  can  play 
better  than  he  played  last  night;  and 
I am  sure  that  at  the  end  of  a year 
he  will  play  much  better,  if  he  has  the 
patience  and  the  courage  to  heed  the 
old  saw,  “Make  haste  slowly.” 

Miss  Stowell  has  a pretty  .technic, 
which  was  shown  to  especial  advan- 
tage in  the  ilnale  of  the  sonata.  She 
plaved  the  accompaniments  In  a truly 
delightful  manner.  Mr.  Townsend  lent 
variety  to  the  concert.  There  was  a 
good-sized  and  very  applausive  audi- 
t-net. 

Philip  Hale. 


And  then  the  famous  Goncourt  collabora- 
tion; how  it  was  talked  about,  written  about, 
prayed  about;  and  when  Jules  died,  What  a 
subject  for  talk,  for  articles;  It  all  went  into 
pot.  Hugo's  vanity  was  Titanic,  Concourt’s 
is  puerile. 

And  Baudot? 

Oh,  De.udet,  e'est  de  la  bouillabaisse. 


“Y'es,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  what 
did  Mr.  George  Moore  mean  when  he 
likened  Alphonse  Daudet  unto  bouilla- 
baisse?" 

Mr.  Moore,  dear  madam,  in  his  "Con- 
fessions of  a Young  Man,"  often  in- 
dulged himself  in  tantrums.  He  said 
things  then  with  a splutter  and  a hur- 
rah that  he  might  now  not  even  think 
quietly  to  himself  in  splenetic  mood. 
And  yet  in  these  early  tantrums,  he 
sometimes  hit  upon  the  one  word,  the 
final  judgment. 

For  we  have  a high  regard  for  Mr. 
George  Moore,  and  it  was  with  pleasure 
that  we  heard  Mr.  H.  T.  Peck  say  the 
other  day,  “In  England  at  the  present 
time  only  three  writers  of  the  first  rank 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  magazines  and  the  wiles 
of  (he  syndicates.  These  are  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  Mr.  George  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  great  artists  and  self- 
respecting  men.  They  alone  write  when 
they  are  ready  to  write;  and  they 
alone  regard  literature  as  something 
bettei^and  higher  than  a means  of  con- 
verting ink  into  easy  cash.” 

"Yes,  yes,  but  why  is  Alphonse  Dau- 
det like  unto  bouillabaisse?” 

You  know  Thackeray’s  ballad: 

This  Bouillabaisse  a noble  dish  is — 

A sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew. 

Or  hotch-potch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo; 

Green  herbs,  rod  peppers,  muscles,  saffern, 
Soles,  onions,  garlic  roach,  and  dace; 

All  these  you  eat  in  Terrd's  tavern. 

In  that  one  dish  of  Boullabaisse. 
Remember  that  this  dish  is  Proven- 
cal, and  that  Daudet  was  Provencal. 

Remember  also  that  in  French  slang, 
to  make  bouillabaisse,  is  to  arrange 
things  or  idea?  confusedly.  And  it  was 
in  this  sense  undoubtedly  that  Mr. 
Moore  used  the  phrase. 


He  warred  against  the  Academy,  yet 
he  was  willing  to  be  prominent  in  the 
Goncourt  AcademV-  YVhat  was  the  rea- 
son of  his  hatred  shown  at  every  op- 
portunity? No  doubt,  it  was  the  dis-r 
like  of  a strong  man  blessed  with  a live- 
ly sense  of  humor  toward  any  solemn 
and  approved  "Literary  Society.”  He 
saw  cheap  men  admitted,  and  great 
men  rejected.  He  thought  he  could  get 
along  comfortably  without  an  honor 
that  was  refused  such  men  as  Dumas 
the  elder,  Balzac,  Gautier.  He  believed 
that  de  Goncourt  was  honest  in  his  In- 
tention of  encouraging  literature.  He 
was  not  Inconsistent. 


And  it  was  only  a little  over  a fort- 
night ago  that  he  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  of  the  opera  made  out 
of  his  novel  "Sapho."  There  was  an 
outcry  in  some  quarters  against  this 
book  when  it  appeared,  and  the  loudest 
shriekers  were  those  who  were  shocked 
by  the  title  and  read  no  more.  We  be- 
lieve the  story  to  be  profoundly  moral; 
but  as  a work  of  art  we  prefer  “Tar- 
tarin  of  Tarascon.” 


I “Did  he  write  well?” 

Madam,  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  French  language  and  its  subtleties 
to  answer  you.  Charles  Morice  once 
said;  "To  Daudet:  Dickens  had  gen- 
ius, but  he  wrote  abominably.”  Paul 
Alexis  praises  Daudet's  “malicious 
penetration.”  J.  H.  Rosny  thinks  he 
had  a tolerant  and  indulgent  view  of  ! 
humanity;  that  he  was  a creator  of 
types.  Descaves  named  him  “master.” 
De  Heredia,  an  Academician,  admires  j 
him  beyond  measure.  Coppfee  loves  "his 
vibrant  irony,  exquisite  nervous  sensi- 
tiveness.” Gustave  Kahn  spoke  of  hjm 
as  “Madame  Daudet.” 

But  take  down  "Tartarin”  from  the 
shelf  and  judge  for  yourself.  Transla- 
tion into  English  does  not  choke  the  hu- 
mor, does  not  lessen  your  admiration 
for  the  hero  or  the  author;  and  this  is 
a rude  test. 

TWO  CONCERTS. 


You  enjoyed  hugely  some  of  Daudet's 
books.  You  shudder  now,  recollecting 
the  sad  life  of  Jack;  whenever  you  trav- 
el by  an  ocean  steamer  you  remem- 
ber the  description  of  Jack  as  a stoker. 

I “Jack”  is  the  one  book  in  which  Daudet 
i shows  plainly  the  influence  of  Dickens. 

I You  enjoyed  “Fromont  jeune,”  al- 
j though  it  left  a bad  taste  in  your 
j mouth.  We  prefer  “The  Twilight  of  the 
I Gods”  by  E16mir  Bourges  to  Daudet’s 
I “Kings  in  Exile”  as  a treatment  of  the 
I same  ironical,  pathetic  subject.  “The 
Nabob”  is  a powerful  book;  but  it  does 
not  have  elemental  qualities;  its  char- 
acters walk  in  the  lime-light.  Did 
Daudet  introduce  in  it  the  Duke  de 
Moray,  to  whom  he  was  once  Secre- 
tary, and  Sarah  Bernhardt?  Gambetta, 
i they  say,  sat  for  Numa  Roumestan,  the 
j hero  of  a book  which  is  delightful  for 
the  sketch  of  the  tambourinlst  alone. 
We  never  finished  “The  Evangelist,”  or 
the  attack  on  the  Academy. 


I We  believe  that  the  one  great  book 
j of  Daudet  is  "Tartarin  of  Tarascon.” 
It  is  a masterpiece  of  native,  original 
humor;  and  although  in  one  sense  the 
book  is  Intensely  local,  it  is,  after  all, 
universal.  Tartarin  is  a type  of  large 
proportions.  You  have  seen  him,  talked 
with  him,  or  rather  heard  him  talk.  He 
is  here  in  Boston.  We  know  his  street 
address.  It  is  a book  to  be  read  again 
and  again  with  keen  delight.  Do  you 
remember,  for  instance,  his  fear  of  pos- 
sible adventures  in  the  quiet  village 
streets  after  he  left  the  eaf6  where  he 
had  been  gasconading?  And  that  un- 
fortunate remark  about  the  lion,  that 
led  to  all  his  troubles!  You  have  made 
similarly  boastful  and  regreUable 
speeches,  and,  for  that  matter,  who 
has  not?  " 

Then  there  is  “L'Arl6slenne,”  most 
moving  of  dramas,  although  New  York 
could  see  nothing  in  it  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Winter  distinguished  himself  by 
writing  a peculiarly  jnane — yes,  con- 
temptibly inane  article  about  it.  But 
Mr.  Winter  calls  Coquelin  a low  com- 
edian and  considers  Mr.  Augustin  Daly 
an  eminent  Shakespearian  authority. 


Then  there  are  the  delightful  sketches 
of  Daudet’s  first  years  in  Paris,  when 
he  lived  daily  with  Poverty;  when  his 
boots  made  a squashy  sound  at  each 
step;  when  a dress-coat  was  a myster- 
ious, mirlftck  thing. 

You  will  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion about  Daudet  and  his  opinions  in 
the  Journal  of  the  de  Goncourts,  to 
whom  we  have  occasionally  alluded  in 
this  column.  The  first  account  of  con- 
versation with  him  is  dated  March  16, 
1873;  the  last  is  dated  Nov.  7,  1895.  He 
is  revealed  In  undress;  he  talks  of  Ills 
sicknesses,  his  ambitions,  his  disappoint- 
ments. He  Is  now  querulous,  now  he- 
roic, and  you  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  of  the  time  he  is  a poseur.  Did 
Daudet  ever  resent  these  revelatlolng,- 
or  was  he  tickled?  A' 


Mrs.  Henschel  Sang  in  Steinert 
Hall  Yesterday  Afternoon  — 
Piano  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Last  Evening  by  Miss  Traub  and 
Mr.  Burgemeister. 

Mrs.  Henschel  gave  a concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  She 
was  accompanied  in  a delightful  man- 
ner by  her  husband.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

“Star  vicino” Salvator  Rosa 

Pastorella  Veracinl 

Margoton Old  French 

"The  Little  Red  Lark” Irish 

“It  Was  a Lover  and  His  Lass” English 

"Where  be  Goin’  ” Cornish 

Five  German  fclk  songs Brahms 

"Ca*  the  Yotves” Scotch 

"Annie  Laurie”. Scotch 

“Cornin'  Thro'  the  Rye” Scotch 

This  concert  gave  great  pleasure  to 
an  applausive  audience.  It  would  be  a 
hard  task  to  say  in  which  song  Mrs. 
Henschel  displayed  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. her  art.  The  old  Indian  tunes  were 
sung  with  wondrous  understanding,  hut 
the  first  note  of  (rue  passion  was  struck 
in  “The  Little  Red  Lark.”  And  here  the 
intelligence  of  the  singer  was  shown: 
for  the  songs  by  Rosa  and  Veracini, 
beautiful  as  they  are.  do  not  strike 
through  the  .-kin.  The  ‘'finish  song, 
with  its  strange  tonality,  was  especially 
charming. 

I confess  that  to  me  Brahms  has 
spoiled  the  frankness  of  the  German 
folk-songs  and  I did  not  care  for  the 
exaggerated  histrionic  delivery  of  "Sis- 
ter Dear.  When  Shall  We  Go  Home?” 
The  simpler  the  form  of  the  folk-song 
the  better.  A song  from  the  heart  of 
a people  needs  no  meretriciously  artful 
setting.  Nor  do  I care  for  exaggerated 
delivery  of  Scotch  runes. 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  find 
fault  with  such  a true  singer,  in  a mat- 
ter that,  after  all,  is  largely  personal. 
Would  that  Mrs.  Henschel  lived  here 
as  an  example  and  a model!  We  hear 
so  many  singers  that  are  merely  de- 
clalmers.  We  are  obliged  to  i listen  to 
so  many  deelaimers  who  have  never 
learned  the  rudiments  of  song.  To  talk 
about  the  technic  of  Mrs.  Henschel 
wpuld  be  an  impertinence.  It  is  enough  I 
to  say  that  one  who  listens  finds  pleas-| 
ure  and  learns. 

Philip  Hale. 


MISS  TRAUB  AND  MR.  BURGEMEIS 
TER- 


i| 

A piano  recital  was  given  last  eveu 
ing  in  Steinert  Hall  by  Miss  Florenol 
Traub  and  Mr.  Albert  Burgemeistcwl 
Miss  Traub  played  pieces  !by  Chopi^  1 
Lislzt,  Henselt,  Wagner- Liszt,  Sch® 
bert-Hoffmann,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
Burgemelster  played  Beethoven* 
Sonata  op.  57,  and  pieces  by  Chaminade  > 
MacDowcll,  Schumann,  Chopin,  am 
Liszt. 

These  players  exhibited  fluent  technic 
and  this  is  about  all  that  in  justice  cai  l 
be  said.  In  attaining  technic,  the.-l? 
seem  to  have  forgotten  more  importan'J) 
matters.  II  is  true  that  technic  i • 
necessary  for  the  full  expression  o V 
musical  thought.  But  technic  alone 
without  the  vltalization  of  romance  o 
fire  is  a barren  thing.  “ 


JD-tuq.  ^ 


sensuous  nor  cold;  a voice  ot  nicinDj 
l>le  purity.  Ob,  virginal  voice  of 
wife  and  mother!  To  me  her  range 
— of  in  Im.  i.  i i 

PH  E Hfc.NSCrl  t l.t),  glass  is  small,  but  she  drinks  om  ,,f 

Bv  Philip  Hale.  her  own  glass,  Her  Individuality  is 

as  pronounced  as  that  of  her  !ms- 
I s not  easy  to  consider  the  art  in  Boston,  and  yet,  as  audiences  are  b.uuI;  it  is  not  agKressiVe.  There  is 
ther  of  the  Henschels  without  changing  with  the  passing  of  years,  I)a(ll0’s  lu  her  tones,  even  when  sin- 
g to  mind  at  once  the  art  of  the  a few  words  about  the  career  of!  sin„s  of  j0yanoe.  And  even  w hen 

she  strikes  a rupturous  note  (here  is 
ever  the  thought  of  open-eyed,  un- 
conscious maidenhood. 


MRS.  GEORG  HENSCHEL. 

her;  for  man  and  wife  are  bound  these  celebrated  musicians  may  noc 
separably  together  in  artistic  wed-  dot/  be  impertinent, 
k.  Each  is  familiar  to  audiences  I illian  Bailey  was  born  in  January, 


(GO.  at  Columbus,  O.  She  showed 
lusical  talent  at  an  early  age.  Her 
rst  important  lessons  were  given  by 
er  uncle,  Charles  Hayden.  In  1874 
lie  studied  in  Boston  with  Mrs.  Ru- 
leisdorff,  and  she  appeared  at  a con- 
cert in  1870  with  such  success  that 
die  received  engagements  in  plenty, 
in  1878  she  went  to  Paris  to  study 
with  Pauline  Yiardot.  The  next  year 
he  sang  in  London  at  the  leading 
oncerts.  She  was  married  to  Mr. 
Henschel  in  1881,  and  since  then  he 
has  been  lier  teacher  as  well  as  hus- 
band. 

Geoijg  Henschel.  born  Feb.  18, 1850  at 
Breslau,  began  to  study  theory  when 
he  was  11  years  old,  and  at  the  age 
of  12  he  appeared  before  a Berlin  au- 
dience as  a pianist.  From  1807  to 
1870  he  was  a pupil  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory.  Finding  that  he  had 
a voice,  lie  took  lessons  in  singing  of 
Gotze,  and  after  a sojourn  in  Wei- 
mar, he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  singing  with  Schulze  and 
composition  with  Kiel.  A pro- 
nounced success  at  the  Cologne  Festi- 
val of  1874  made  him  prominent 
through  Germany.  In  1877  he  went 
to  London,  and  in  1S80  he  came  to 
(lie  Lruited  States.  Leading  an  over- 
lure of  his  own  at  a concert  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Mr.  Higginson, 
who  was  forming  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  he  was  invited 
to  be  the  conductor  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  held  the  position  for  three 
years;  then  returning  to  Europe,  with 
his  wife  he  gave  concerts  in  leading 
cities,  making  London  his  home  in 
1883,  and  establishing  in  1880  the 
London  Symphony  concerts.  From 
1886  to  1888  he  taught  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 


Truly  a versatile  man!  Singer, 
conductor,  accompanist,  composer  of 
nearly  all  forms  of  music  from  string 
quartet  to  gypsy  songs,  from  a Stabat 
Mater  to  an  operetta,  fi-om  “Ham- 
let-’ music,  to  a violin  piece.  At  a 
| concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
I clxestra  Mr.  Henschel  conducted,  sang 
and  was  represented  in  the  pi’ogram 
as  a composer. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Henschel  is  not 
| naturally  of  sympathetic  quality, 

: and  it  was  undoubtedly  at  the  begin- 
lxiixg  a rebellious  organ.  Study  gava 
flexibility  and  the  ability  to  conceal 
cei'taiu  natural  defects.  He  was 
never  a master  of  bel  canto,  but  bis 
j sound  musicianship,  his  dramatic 
feeling  and  his  imposing  authority 
have  made  him  a master  of  musical 
declamation,  so  that  in  certain  ora- 
torios,  in  certain  ballads  (especially 
those  of  Lowe),  and  in  songs  happily 
described  in  German  as  “intimate,” 
lie  was  for  years  without  a rival. 
Now  add  histrionic  gifts,  a keen  ap- 
preciation  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
music  of  every  school,  ancient  or 
modern;  the  courage  to  perform  new 
compositions;  the  i-espect  for  tradi* 
tion  that  is  not  fetishistic  or  ob- 
sequious, but  discriminating;  (he 
ability  to  create  an  atmosphere;  and 
you  need  not  wonder  at  the  spell  ex- 
ercised by  him  over  an  audience  of 
intelligence.  Truly  be  is  a remark- 
j able  apparition;  a man  apart;  a man 
of  almost  aggressive  personality, 
who  would  have  succeeded  in  any 
undertaking.  He  might  have  been 
a diplomat— a great  merchant- 
strong  in  law'  or  medicine  or  politics. 
His  choice  was  music. 

Nature  was  kinder  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel. Her  voice  wras  serene,  neither 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Gossip  Heard  and  Spoken 
Here  and  iuNsw-York.  - 

Mr.  Ruociiuan’s  Striking  Re- 
view of  the  9th  Symphony. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces. 
Singers  and  Players. 


Mr.  Henry  Wolfsohn,  the  manager, 
was  here  last  week.  His  conversation 
Is  always  entertaining  and  intelligent, 
and  I regret  that  for  several  reasons  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  record  here 
sundry  opinions  expressed  by  him  con- 
cerning singers  and  players  now  be- 
fore the  public.  Let  me  add  at  once 
that  he  is  not  prejudiced  against  a 
singer  because  she  is  controlled  by  a 
rival  manager  or  against  a violinist  or 
pianist  who  is  not  on  his  own  list. 

He  told  me  that  Mr.  Guilmant  would 
probably  give  two  organ  concerts  here  in 
January.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
to  find  a suitable  organ  in  a church 
conveniently  placed.  There  :s  talk  of 
the  New  Old  South  Church,  which  has 
an  organ  inferior  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  Mission  Church,  where  Mr. 
Guilmant  gave  his  concerts,  and  su 
perior  to  it  in  other  respects, 

I should  say  that  the  superiority  con- 
sists in  the  solidity  of  the  pedal  bass 
and  in  the  fact  that  there  are  not  as 
many  ingenious  mechanical  contriv- 
ances. 

As  an  organist,  I deplore  the  present  | 
tendency  of  organ-builders  toward  what  I 
they  are  pleased  to  call  “mechanical  ] 
simplification.”  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  such  devices,  the  harder  the 
task  of  the  organist;  the  less  is  he  able 
to  think  first  of  all  of  the  music  which 
he  plays. 

The  organ  known  to  the  great  mas- 
ters of  it  is  an  instrument  apart;  it  is 
not  a presumptuous  rival  of  the  or- 
chestra; it  should  never  pretend  to  be. 
Its  characteristics  are  nobility  and  dig- 
nity. 

And  I regret  to  see  organ-builders  of 
talent  and  experience  pressing  the 
claims  of  electro-pneumatic  action. 
There  is  nothing  more  abominable,  for 
instance,  than  a swell-pedal  thus  con- 
trolled—or,  rather,  beyond  control— for 
instead  of  a gradual,  well-proportioned 
crescendo,  the  organist  will  obtain  only 
an  impertinent,  disconcerting  sforzato. 

Mr.  Marteau,  the  violinist,  will  visit 
us  early  next  year,  and  he  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Szumowska-Adamowski. 
He  first  played  here  at  a Symphony 
concert  Jan.  21,  1893  (Bruch’s  G minor 
concerto  and  Gounod's  “Vision  de 
Jeanne  d’Arc”).  It  is  my  impression 
that  his  last  appearance  was  at  a Suf- 
folk Musicale  Dec.  26,  1893.  Mr.  Mar- 
teau is  now  in  his  24th  year. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn,  admires  Raoul  Pugno, 
the  pianist,  who  will  give  chamber  con- 
certs here  with  Ysaye.  The  latter  has 
been  censured  of  late  in  New  York  for 
occasional  careless  intonation  and  lack 
of  distinctness  in  bravura.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson gave  a plausible  reason  for  such 
an  exhibition  at  an  Astoria  concert: 
“Perhaps  he  was  overcome  by  the  pro- 
pinquity of  Peter  Marid,  Creighton 
Webb,  E.  J.  Berwind,  Chauncey  Depew, 
and  other  great  personages.”  But  vio- 
linists are  human,  and  I once  heard 
Joachim  a dozen  years  ago  play  like  a 
pig.  Mr.  Henderson  has  on  so  many 
occasions  spoken  in  eulogy  of  Ysaye’s 
art,  and  his  honesty  is  so  well  known, 
that  I should  accept  his  judgment  with- 
out a question.  A violinist,  worthy  the 
name,  is  not  a thing  of  iron,  a never- 
disappointing  machine.  When  he  is,  I 
do  not  care  to  hear  him. 

The  chamber  concerts  by  Ysaye  and 
Pugno  will  be  looked  forward  to  earger- 
ly  by  all  those  who  have  read  the  flat- 
tering reports  of  similar  concerts  given 
by  the  distinguished  artists  in  Prance 
and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Siloti,  who  will  appear  this  sea- 
son at  a Symphony  concert  has  been 
playing  witn  great  success  in  Germany 
a revised  and  curtailed  edition  of  Tscn- 


Hikowsky's  2r..'  piano  eoneci 
concerto  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time  by  Madeline  Schiller  at  a Harvard 
Musical  Assoc.atlon  concert,  Pcb.  u 
1883. 

Mr.  Joseffy  is  In  doubt  whether  to 
play  the  first  concerto  of  Tschalkowsky 
or  a concerto  by  Chopin  at  a Symphony 
Concert  this  season  In  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  Pugno.  by  tho  way.  Is  lu  the  habit 
of  playing  from  notes.  If  I remember 
correctly,  Clara  Schumann  hud  the 
same  habit  when  playing  with  orches- 
tra. And,  after  all,  why  not?  A 
pianist  has  trouble  enough  without 
overtaxing  the  memory.  A performance 
from  notes  Is  none  the  less  musical, 
and  it  may  save  players  of  Incurable 
nervousness  from  disaster. 

The  Journal  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a correspondent  in  New 
York: 

New  York,  Dec.  14,  '97. 

Tho  second  entertainment  of  tho  So- 
ciety of  Musical  Arts  was  held  In  tho 
ball  room  of  the  Astoria  on  Monday 
evening  and  was  a distinct  advance  In 
Interest  over  the  first.  Society  really 
kept  quiet. 

Massenet’s  one-act  op6ra  comique  “Do 
Portrait  de  Manon,”  given  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  was  capitally 
acted  and  the  beautiful  music  received 
adequate  Interpretation  by  the  orches- 
tra under  Paul  Steindorf's  baton.  Bal- 
let music  from  "Le  Cid”  and  an  orig- 
inal ballet  by  H.  K.  Hadley  followed. 

But  the  event  of  the  evening  was  a 
number  substituted  for  another  a few 
hours  before  the  performance,  “Blanc 
et  Nolr,”  a pantomime  by  Victor  Ca- 
povl  with  accompanying  music  by  Har- 
vey Worthington  Doomls  was  to  have 
been  given,  but  on  Sunday  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible,  “owing  to  the  sud- 
den illness  of  one  of  the  members  in 
the  cast.” 

Whether  that  was  the  real  reason  or 
not  docs  not  matter;  but  I am  in  a posi- 
tion to  state  that  some  very  remarkable 
and  Interesting  events  took  place  dur- 
ing the  24  hours  preceding  the  perform- 
ance of  the  substituted  pantomime, 
“Put  to  the  Test,”  by  Edwin  Star  Bel- 
knap and  Mr.  Boomis.  It  was  a clear 
case  of  American  haste  and  French 
adaptability. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Doomis  found  that  the 
Capoui  pantomime  was  not  going 
through  he  offered  to  put  on  “In  Old 
New  Amsterdam,”  the  joint  work  of 
Mr.  Belknap  and  himself. 

At  10  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening  Mme. 
Pilar  Morin  (the  Pierrot  in  the  famous 
“L’Enfant  Prodigue”),  began  to  study 
her  lines  (for  pantomimes  are  all  writ- 
ten out  exactly  like  a play),  her  busi- 
ness, and  her  musical  cues,  and  at 
midnight  she  was  "letter  perfect.” 

But  Monday  afternoon,  six  hours  be- 
fore the  performance,  it  was  found  'hat 
owing  to  the  absence  from  town  of  an 
Important  member  that  pantomime 
could  not  be  given  either.  The  man- 
agement was  in  despair.  To  omit  so 
important  a part  of  the  entertainment 
would  be  accounted  an  imposition  by 
the  patrons.  But  the  ever-resourceful 
Mr.  Loomis  at  that  late  hour  offered  to 
put  on  “Put  to  the  Test,”  and  it  being 
too  late  to  orchestrate  it  he  would  play 
the  piano  part  himself.  Pilar  Morin  was 
appealed  to,  and  with  Gallic  good  na- 
ture she  started1  in  at  6 o'clock  to  learn 
a new  and  long  part  with  business,  a 
pantomimic  song  and  musical  cues  as 
before.  Miss  Ann  Gregory,  the  por-  , 
trait  painter,  consented  at  the  same  time 
to  paint  a property  portrait  of  Mme. 
Morin  (a  picture  on  which  hangs  the  . 
action  of  the  piece);  Mr.  Belknap  re- 
freshed himself  in  a part  not  played 
for  two  years,  and  at  10.30  the  panto- 
mime was  produced  and  won  the  hon- 
ors of  the  evening. 

Mme.  Morin  was  captivating,  and 
played  with  an  ease  that  astonished  the 
audience  which  had  been  let  into  the 
secret.  Mr.  Belknap,  as  was  to  he  ex- 
pected of  so  experienced  a pantomimist, 
did  full  justice  to  his  role,  and  the  il- 
luminating music  played  by  the  com- 
poser, Mr.  Loomis,  elicited  frequent 
laughter  by  its  humor. 

Altogether,  it  was  a very  successful 
evening,  and  society  could  not  have 
been  more  quiet  if  it  had  never  had  a 
tongue. 

Chattom. 

* * * 

"Le  Portrait  de  Manon”  was  first 

produced  at  the  Opdra  Comique,  Paris, 
May  8,  1894.  The  comedians  were  Miss 
Laisn£,  Miss  Elven,  Fugfire,  Grivot. 
The  story  is  simple  and  pretty;  in  the 
nature  of  an  epilogue  to  Massenet’s 
“Manon.”  I quote  a condensation  of  it 
from  the  New  York  Sun; 

After  Manon’s  unhappy  end  her 
brother.  Lescaut,  died,  leaving  his 
child,  Aurore,  in  poveity.  Tiberge  has 
adopted  her  without  revealing  her  par- 
entage. Inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his 
mistress,  Des  Grieux  devotes  his  life  to 
the  education  of  his  ward,  Jean.  The 
youth  falls  in  love  with  Aurore  and 
asks  his  guardian’s  permission  to 
marry  her,  but  Des  Grieux.  in  con- 
sternation at  Jean’s  infatuation  and 
still  suffering  from  his  own  tragic  pas- 
sion, refuses  to  allow  him  to  risk  his 
happiness  in  a mesalliance  and  the  dis- 
consolable  young  lovers  appeal  to  Ti- 
berge for  aid.  He  pleads  in  vain  and 
finally  bids  Aurore  to  don  an  old  cos- 
tume of  Manon’s  and  pass  before  the 
window  of  Des  Grieux’s  study.  Her 
striking  resemblance  to  Maron  is  thus 
suddenly  revealed  to  Des  Grieux,  who 
thinks  her  an  apparition  of  his  old  love. 
Then  Tiberge  explains  the  deception 
and  the  resemblance,  and  Des  Grieux, 
softened  by  the  tender  emotions  of 
memory,  consents  to  their  union.  The 
opera  was  produced  under  the  direction 
of  Victor  Capoui,  and  the  parts  were 
sung'  by  Messrs,  de  Bassini  and  Wial- 
lard  and  Mines  Chalia  and  De  Brelor. 

* * * 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  but  I know  of  no 
more  acute  criticism  than  that  inspired 
in  the  breast  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman  by  , 
a performance  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  | 
J.  Wood,  Nov.  27,  at  Queen’s  Hall,  I 
London,  and  published  by  the  Satur-  J 


r[  day  Reviejv  oi  Dec.  4.  Such  criticism 
puts  the  critic  In  the  very  first  rank 
of  all  writers  on ’music: 

“There  is,  on  the  whole,  no  more  diffl- 
cult  work  in  the  world  to  play  than  the 
f nc  fy 111  Phony.  Other  achievements 
hrst  rank  are,  perhaps,  as  ditfi- 
Tristan,'  The  Matthew  Passion 
or  Booh.  Mozart’s  Requiem— these  are 
»°t  things  to  be  grappled  with  lightly. 

*>*  them  we  have  at  any  rate  ex- 
actly what  the  composer  meant  to  say: 

I ' the  expresison  exactly  fits  the  matter 
to  be  expressed;  there  is  nothing  at- 
tempted which  the  means  at  the  com- 
posers' command  did  not  enable  them  to 
I * I with  ease.  Beethoven  was  in  a 
different,  and  a very  difficult,  position. 
He  needed  the  Wagner,  the  modern,  or- 
1 chestra;  end  it  was  not  ready  for  him. 
The  subtleties  he  wished  to  convey  de- 
I i manded  all  Mozart's  facility  of  utter- 
j jnce;  and  with  this  God  had  not  gifted 

! l gi  '-)ne  Cdhsequence  is  that  in  places 

I his  orchestration  seemed  appalling  even 
to  W agner,  the  intensest  Beethoven 
lover  who  has  lived:  another  is  that 
again  and  again  he  only  half  says  what 
he  has  to  say,  that  he  smudges  the  can- 
vas. so  to  speak,  remarking  that  this  is 
meant  for  a horse — an  unheard-of  kind 
horse,  of  course — and  if  we  cannot 
understand  it  we  can  leave  it  without 
troubling  to  do  so.  To  interpret  such  a 
work,  to  understand  it  and  devise  a 
method  of  conveying  what  is  under- 
stood to  an  average  bourgeois  audience, 
demands  the  very  highest  powers  a 
conductor  can  possess;  and  the  reader 
will  understand  the  full  force  of  the 
compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Wood  in  my 
first  paragraph.  When  a fitting  con-  | 
I ductor  is  at  work,  as  he  was  last  Satur- 
| day,  he  almost  if  not  quite  persuades 
one  that  the  Ninth  symphony  is  the 
greatest  musical  work  extant.  Perhaps 
it  is — Biilow  certainly  thought  so.  Yet 
what  a curiously  compounded  tvork!  It 
is  pervaded  with  an  acutely  painful 
sense  of  an  endeavor  to  say  more  than 
the  medium  will  permit,  with  a sense  of 
struggle.  If  (starting  where  we  should 
end)  one  considers  the  wrhole  scheme, 

I how  naive,  how  childish,  it  seems.  In 
the  first  movement  we  have  life  as  Beet- 
hoven had  known  it  and  suffered  it  for 
years  before  the  writing  of  the  sym- 
phony. as  he  knew  it  and  suffered  from 
the  time  of  the  writing  till  his  death, 
life  bare,  joyless,  desolate,  a ceaseless 
gnawing  and  a sorrow.  In  the  second 
he  gives  us  the  energetic,  bustling  life, 
the  life  of  the  rustic  with  no  thought 
save  that  of  making  the  most— in  the 
most  limited  sense — of  the  passing  mo- 
ment. In  the  third  he  gives  us,  as  It 
was  never  given  before  save  by  Mozart, 

I the  life  of  sheer  human  affectation,  the 
life  of  those  who  find  life’s  satisfaction 
and  fulness  In  living  for  those  they  love. 
That  movement  he  interrupts  with  a 
discordant  crash— he  has  awaked  to  the 
truth  that  none  of  these  things  satisfy 
him,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  He  tries 
them  all  once  more  and  in  turn  ab- 
ruptly dismisses  them.  Then  the  or- 
chestra in  a quite  casual  manner  hums 
a suggestion  of  the  Joy  theme— Beet- 
hoven shouts  that  he  has  got  it,  and 
forthwith  be  gives  us  the  theme  naked 
in  its  perfect  loveliness.  Not  for  the 
| aches  of  life,  nor  for  its  rustic  happi- 
| ness,  nor  its  deepest  tenderness,  will  he 
live  henceforth,  but  for  its  joy— for  the 
I serene  and  glad  acceptance  of  all  that 
life  brings  him,  brings  him  who  knows 
' what  life  is.  Having  arrived  at  this 
I point  his.  artistic  plan— a plan  discussed 
somewhere  in  his  letters,  and  really 
quite  comical  In  Its  primitive  absurdity- 
compelled  him  to  go  further.  What  he 
wanted  was  not  the  sound  of  instru- 
ments alone;  o»ly  the  human  voice 
could  fitly  sing  the  greatness  of  human 
joy;  so  a bass  soloist  Is  brought  on  to 
tell  us  that  Beethoven  will  have  no 
more  of  these  dolorous  tones— let  us 
sing  something  better,  something  more 
flowing.  After  that  the  Hymn  to  Joy 
is  sung  by  solo  voices  and  chorus;  and 
so  with  snatches  of  secular  cantata 
, music,  of  church,  of  Turkish  music,  and 
' lastly  with  pure  Beethoven  music,  the 
symphony  ends.  Now  let  no  one  think 
me  foolish  or  irreverent  efeough  to  rid- 
icule so  magnificent  a work  of  art.  I 
desire  only  to  point  out  how  naive,  how 
very  rustic,  the  plan  is,  and 
to  point  out  that  only  for  the 
sake  of  showing  how  stupendous 
was  the  power  of  the  musician  who  so 
greatly  filled  so  poor  a form.  For 
though  after  hearing  the  Ninth  sym- 
phony one  may  smile  at  the  form  of  It, 
while  one  listens  to  it  no  smiling  is  pos- 
sible. When  we  take  it  movement  by 
movement  one  realizes  that  here  is  mu- 
sic so  poignant,  so  pathetic,  so  terribly 
sincere,  that,  despite  the  ever-present 
sense  of  struggle,  excepting  the  things 
I have  mentioned  there  is  no  music  in 
the  world  to  compare  with  it.  Indeed 
for  an  expression  of  the  mood  in  which 
life  seems  barren,  an  endless  gnawing, 
there  Is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
opening;  and  the  vision  of  happiness, 
held  out  again  and  again,  and  ever  elud- 
ing us,  is  used  to  increase  the  dominant 
feeling  with  an  artistic  tact  and  in- 
genuity worthy  of  Mozart  when  Mozart 
is  at  his  finest.  The  emotion  of  the 
Scherzo,  though  lighter,  is  communi- 
cated with  equal  vigor;  and  considered 
merely  as  music  I know  nothing  more 
wholly  delightful  or  fresher  than  this 
movement,  despite  the  Instrumentation. 
The  almost  unendurable  pathos  of  the 
Adagio,  with  those  lapses  into  half-hap- 
py. half-mournful  sentiment,  the  senti- 
ment of  one  who  thinks  over  the  dead 
past,  cannot  be  missed  by  the  most  ob-  j 
stinate.  Most  splendid  of  all  is  the 
finale.  That  melody,  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  greatest  ever  penned,  would  be 
alone  worth  waiting  for  were  the  rest  : 
of  the  symphony  as  mean  as  It  Is  fine; 
and  Beethoven  haa  moreover  thrown  in 
for  us  the  Turkish  music,  and  that 
solemn  passage  where,  as  Sir  George 
Grove  says,  the  voices  seem  to  go  up 
among  the  very  stars.  In  style  and 
technical  execution  the  Ninth  symphony 
may  not  rank  with  the  Fifth;  but  In 
emotional  power,  and  In  architectural 
ibolance  and  splendor,  it  shows  as  one 
lof  the  things  for  which  life  Is  worth  the 
living;  and  Beethoven  himself  must 
v f«.ir  that  it  was  well  worth  hav- 


who  can  play  it;  ray  congratulations  to 

the  one  who  can.' 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES. 

Ludwig  Schytte  will  give  a concert  in 
Berlin  early  in  1898. 

Patti  will  receive  £800  for  each  ap- 
pearance in  London. 

Irish  folk  songs  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
were  sung  Nov.  19  in  London  bv  Miss 
Isabel  Macdougqll. 

Anton  Hekking,  formerly  first  'cellist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
has  been  seriously  ill. 

\ illiers  Stanford's  Requiem  will  bo 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  America  by 
the  Apollo  Club,  Chicago. 

J10t  yet  determined  ivhether  Mr. 

. a,n<^  ms  Philharmonic  orches- 

tra will  visit  this  country  next  spring. 

Miss  Hannah  Bryant:,  a young  Eng- 
lish pianist,  a pupil  of  Siioti,  gave  her 
first  concert  with  success  in  Berlin  Nov. 

Charlotte  Taubert,  a granddaughter 
of  Mb  helm  Taubert,  has  been  singing 
in  Berlin.  “A  small,  well-educated 
voice. 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will  give  his  last 
recital  of  the  season  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  11,  in  Steinert  Hall.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Heinrich. 

The  widow  of  Louis  Lacombe  is  the 
author  of  ’’La  Science  du  Mfecanisme 
vocal  et  1’  art  du  chant,”  published 
lately*  by  Maquet  & Co.,  Paris. 

“Le  Luthier  de  Crtmone,”  opera  by 
Hubay,  will  be  given  Dec.  20  at  the 
Astoria.  Miss  Verlet,  Mr.  Vries,  Mr. 
Wareham  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  will 
take  part. 

Miss^  Edith  Thompson  of  Lynn  played 
Dec.  6 the  piano  part  of  Grieg’s  violin 
sonata  op.  45,  at  a concert  of  the  Kal- 
tenborn-Beyer-Hang  string  quartet.  She 
was  highly  praised. 

Mr.  S.  Grahame  Nobbs,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Frank,  bass,  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  on  the  evening 
of  Jan.  12.  They  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  mezzo- 
contralto,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Manning, 
pianist. 

A praise  service  will  be  conducted 
at  Tremont  Temple  this  evening  from 
7.30  to  8 by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Boyd,  as- 
sisted by  the  Temple  chorus,  and  Ar- 
thur Braham's  instrumental  sextet.  At 
the  Sunday  afternoon  service  Mr.  Bra- 
ham's instrumental  sextet  will  play. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  will  have  a musi- 
cal festival  April  25,  26  and  27,  1898.  The 
first  concert  will  consist  of  a light  ora- 
torio; the  second  concert  will  be  a mis- 
cellaneous one,  and  the  third  an  oper- 
atic concert.  A large  orchestra  will  be 
engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  follow- 
ing artists  will  take  part:  Mrs.  Jennie 
Patrick  Walker,  Mrs.  Nannie  Hands- 
Kronberg,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands, 
Mrs.  Homer  Sawyer,  George  Want,  J. 

C.  Bartlett,  Myron  Whitney,  D.  M. 
Babcock,  S,  Kronberg,  Emanuel  Fied- 
ler, Felix  Fox,  Miss  Margaret  McNulty. 

It  is  expected  to  make  it  a permanent 
organization,  to  give  a festival  every 
year. 

Heinrich  Ehrlich,  the  eminent  au- 
thority on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
piano,  has  just  issued  two  pamphlets  j 
(Edition  Steingraeber)  which  should 
meet  with  a welcome  reception  at  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  students.  The 
works  (also  done  into  English)  are  j 
called  “Die  Ornamentik  in  Bach’s  Klav- 
ierwerken”  and  "Die  Ornamentik  in  j 
Beethoven’s  Klavierwerken.”  Ehrlich 
says  in  the  preface:  “This  little 

pamphlet,  which  I now  place  before 
the  musical  world,  is  the  fruit  of  fifty 
years  of  study.  The  connoisseurs  of  the 
works  of  the  great  cantor,  at  least  such 
of  them  as  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  per- 
sonal relations  or  by  partisanship,  will, 
even  if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  ap- 
prove of  my  views,  acknowledge  that  I 
have  approached  the  matter  with  thor- 
oughness and  understanding.”— — Musi- 
cal Courier. 

“Hiawatha,”  a symphony  by  Mr.  Au- 
gust Walther  of  Brooklyn,  was  played 
at  a concert  of  the  Seidl  Society  in 
Brooklyn  Dec.  9.  We  quote  from  the 
Musical  Courier  of  the  15th:  "The  work 
which  is  rather  a suite  than  a sym- 
phony, is  based  upon  the  wooing  and 
wedding  of  Hiawatha  and  in  much  is 
interestingly  close  to  the  familiar  poem 
of  the  immortal  Longfellow.  The  calls 
of  Minnehaha  and  the  instrumentation 
thereof  was  fascinating  and  dainty. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  weight 
and  worth  of  the  entire  work  lie  in 
the  first  two  movements,  which  show 
the  possibilities  which  are  within  Wal- 
ther. As  upon  the  public  presentation 
of  every  work  for  the  first  time  its  pos- 
sibilities and  its  weaknesses  are  re- 
vealed to  the  composer  as  well  as  to 
the  critic.  After  the  suite  will  have  un- 
dergone a little  pruning  here  and  there 
Walther  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  work  may  stand  side 
by  side  With  other  works  of  merit 
w’herein  the  Inspiration  has  come  from 
the  less  lofty,  or,  rather,  more  bar- 
barous side  of  life.  In  the  wedding 
march  Walther  has  touched  upon  the 
bizarre  in  the  Indian  life  without  mak- 
ing it  obnoxious.  He  was  closer  to  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  the  actually  ori- 
ginal or  perhaps  aboriginal  music  in 
the  last  movement,  which  he  refrained 
from  doing.  The  one  question  arises— 
was  he  right  in  holding  off  the  realism 
which  might  have  lent  It  more  interest 
and  more  truth  in  detail?” 

Cowen's  “Ruth”  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  German  by  the  Cecilia, 
Berlin,  Nov.  22.  Mr.  Floersheim.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Musical  Courier,  says: 
“The  composer  of  the  Scandinavian 
symphony  Is  not  an  electric  writer  for 
chorus.  His  four  part  writing  Is  decent 
but  commonplace,  and  walks  as  regu- 
larly as  do  those  columns  of  young 
seminary  ladies  out  for  an  airing,  which 
you  car  see  dally  (weather  permitting) 
In  the  straight  alleys  of  the  Thiergar- 
teri.  They  look  bored  to  death,  straight- 
laced  and  very  respectable,  and  so 
sounds  Cowen’s  music;  even  Ihe  orches- 


tral portions.  In  which  but  little  of  that 
local  color  Is  perceptible  which  so 
greatly  charmed  us  in  the  Scandinavian 
symphony.  And  yet  Cowen  should  have 
been  able  to  furnish  his  Biblical  Idyll 
with  a good  bit  of  Oriental  color;  for, 
though  English  by  birth,  he  Is  of  Jewish 
blood.  The  pretty  story  of  the  girl  of 
Moab  is  well  told  by  Joseph  Bennett, 
the  English  music  critic,  but  his  words, 
selected  from  the  Scriptures,  sound 
rather  clumsy  In  the  translation  Into 
German  which  was  used  at  this  con- 
cert. The  music  all  through  the  part 
of  the  work  I heard  shows  little  Inspira- 
tion and  very  little  distribution  of  light 
and  shade.  Not  a single  elevated  mo- 
ment, no  rising  above  mediocrity;  not 
a climax;  nay,  not  an  Inspiration  oc- 
curred during  the  good  half  hour 
through  which  I was  willing  and  able 
to  stand  this  sort  of  home-made  music. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  the  story  of  Ruth, 
though  It  has  been  set  to  music  by 
many  different  composers,  has  not  yet 
furnished  the  world  with  one  really 
great  musical  creation.”  C£sar  Franck's 
“Ruth,”  by  the  way,  has  a peculiar 
charm. 

The  circumstances  of  Miss  Sibyl  San- 
derson’s marriage  In  Paris  to  Antonio 
I Terry  were  quite  unlike  what  might 
1 have  been  expected  in  connection  with 
j any  well-known  stage  celebrity.  Miss 
Sanderson  became  Mrs.  Terry  in  a con- 
! vent  which  is  filled  with  the  daughters 
; of  aristocratic  families  for  pupils  and 
j boarders.  The  arrangements  for  the 
wedding  were  made  so  quietly  and  the 
character  of  the  ceremony  so  simple 
that  only  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
building  knew  what  had  taken  place. 
Mrs.  Terry  is  said  to  have  made  plans 
to  return  to  the  stage  after  her  honey- 
moon. She  is  to  sing  in  Paris  in  a se- 
ries of  semi-private  concerts,  and  may 
later  appear  in  opera.  All  her  engage- 
ments to  appear  this  winter  in  Italy 
have  been  canceled.  Another  young 
j American  who  is  as  proud  of  her  high 
notes  as  Sybil  Sanderson  used  to  be  is 
just  now  in  Paris  studing  to  take  a real 
place  among  singers  after  her  remark- 
able career  of  two  years  in  this  coun- 
try. Ellen  Beach  Yaw  is  in  Paris 
learning  to  sing,  and  this  will  be  news 
to  some  persons  who  may  have  heard 
the  most  remarkable  press  agent  story 
that  was  ever  advertised  to  boom  a 
waning  favorite.  This  story  was  that 
Miss  Yaw,  in  straining  for  a high  note, 
had  burst  a blood  vessel  and  died  im- 
mediately This  was  too  appalling  an 
effort  on  the  press  agent’s  part  to  find 
very  general  acceptance,  and  the  effect 
of  the  denials  which  were  to  appear 
promptly  was  quite  lost,  as  the  un- 
sympathetic public  refused  to  become 
excited  over  the  dreadful  fate  which 
was  said  to  have  overtaken  the  young 
soprano.  Miss  Yaw,  having  made, 
through  the  remarkable  advertisements 
of  which  she  was  the  subject,  a com- 
fortable if  not  extravagant  fortune,  re- 
tired to  Paris,  where  she  is  now  mak- 
ing her  preparations  for  a ddbut  under 
somewhat  more  dignified  surroundings, 
and  it  is  said  that  on  her  return  she 
will  appeal  to  the  public  with  some 
stronger  claims  to  its  consideration 
than  a few  notes  which,  if  very  high, 
were  so  thin  that  it  would  have  needed 
a megaphone  to  make  them  audible  in 

a theatre  of  ordinary  size. New  York 

Run. 

Mr.  Jules  "Renard,  the  intelligent  foreigner, 
did  not  stay  to  Sunday  School,  yesterday,  al- 
though the  Superintendent  almost  persuaded 
him  by  offering  a class  of  young  ladies.  Wo 
lunched  together  quietly  at  the  Porphyry. 
Someone  at  neighboring  table  was  talking 
about  engagements  and  proposals.  This 
moved  Mr.  Renard  to  tell  the  following  story 
of  an  episode  that  happened  in  a iittle  town 
of  his  beloved  France. 

THE  FATHER-IN-LAW. 

The  only  window  of  her  bedroom 
looks  out  on  the  garden.  Miss  Sarah 
is  arranging  in  fan-like  fashion  pea- 
cocks' feathers  in  a vase; 

For  a long  time  there  had  been  talk 
about  ber  marriage.  Mr.  Meltour  of 
Sainl-Etienne  found  her  to  his  taste, 
and,  like  a good  business  man,  he  be- 
gan to  press  matters. 

That  very  morning  he  declared  him- 
self to  Mr.  I,£rin,  in  the  sun,  near  the 
little  white  gate. 

He  began  adroitly  by  complimenting 
him  on  the  condition  of  the  paths,  and 
by  appearing  to  be  interested  in  horti- 
culture. 

“What  are  those,  Mr.  Lerin?” 

“You  ought  to  know  what  onions  arc 
at  your  age.” 

The  window  is  open  and  Miss  Sarah 
hears  distinctly.  Sometimes  she  blames 
herself  for  listening,  and  then  she 
chases  away  her  scruples,  which  are 
like  unto  flies  bound  to  come  back. 

“Yes;  my  dear  Mr.  Lerin,  they  say 
that  Saint-Etienne  is  a dirty,  smoky 
town.  The  sun  looks  yellow.  Flowers, 
w'hieh  are  raised  at  great  expense, 
fade  Immediately.  The  brooks  run  over 
coal  beds.  But  take  drops  of  this  black 
water  in  the  palm  of  your  hard,  and 
they  are  clear,  limpid,  pure.  Funny, 
isn’t  it?  The  ribbons  of  Saint-Etienne 
are  the  softest  to  the  eye  and  the 
touch,  and  there  has  never  been  an 
epidemic  in  the  town.  In  twenty-five 
days,  as  at  renowned  springs,  a deli- 
cate woman  would  find  herself  fully 
restored.” 

An  adroit  remark.  Mr.  Ldrln  is  not 
moved.  He  is  thinking  of  the  black, 
clear  water  and  does  not  understand  it. 

"No,  I don’t  understand  it.” 

“What?” 

“Are  you  deaf?  I say,  I don’t  un- 
derstand about  that  water.” 

“Scientists,”  replies  Mr.  Meltour, 
"give  various  reasons.  At  any  rate  the 
phenomenon  is  indisputable.  Miss  Sarah 
will  observe  it.” 


"Singular:” 

"I  w'ill  go  further."  says  Mr.  Meltour, 
“ihe  charged  air  of  Saint-Etienne  has 
been  analyzed  by  great  chemists  from 
Paris,  and  they  say  it  is  preferable  to 
any  other  air.” 

"But  you  said  that  your  flowers  fade 
immediately.” 

“Whereas  the  women— You  are  gal- 
lant, Mr.  L6rin,  but  we  know  how  to 
answer  you.  Women  are  the*rivals  of 
flowers;  hence  the  contradiction.” 

Mr.  Meltour,  satisfied,  laughs.  Mr. 
Lferin  does  not  even  smile. 

“Your  sun  is  yellow?” 

"Yellow,  and  without  any  glare.  Miss 
Sarah  need  not  open  her  parasol  often.” 
"Is  she  going  to  Saint-Etienne?" 

"1  am  bold  enough  to  hope  that  if  I 
am  so  lucky  as  to  marry  her,  she  will 
follow  me  everywhere,  as  the  Code 
directs.” 

“Do  you  wish  to  marry  her?” 

Mr.  Meltour  takes  off  his  hat,  and 
gently  passes  his  hand  over  his  few 
hairs. 

“I  think  it’s  high  time.” 

“Oh,  sometimes  they  grow  again,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Lerin. 

“I  am  a man,”  says  Mr.  Meltour;  "I 
do  not  deceive  mys?lf,  and  I count  on 
the  indulgence  of  Miss  Sarah.” 

"It’s  my  daughter,  then,  whom  you 
propose  to  marry?” 

“Mr.  Lerin,  you  are  guying  me!” 
“Ah!” 

Silence.  The  peacock’s  feathers  trem- 
ble in  Miss  Sarah’s  fingers.  She  waits, 
her  eyes  in  the  peacock's  eyes.  Sud- 
denly Mr.  Meltour,  eager  to  finish, 
speaks  decidedly: 

“Well,  what  do  you  say?” 

”1?  Nothing.  It's  your  business.” 
"How's  that,  dear  father-in-law?” 
“You  wish  to  marry  my  daughter, 
and  as  you  do  not  know  her  well,  you 
ask  of  me  certain  information.  I’ve 
none  to  give  you.  How  do  I know  what 
sort  of  a wife  my  daughter  will  make. 
You  are  sympathetic  to  me,  as  a man 
is  whom  I have  met  three  times;  that 
is  to  say,  indifferent.  I see  your  em- 
barrassment. If  you  commit  a folly 
you  will  say,  ‘They  deceived  me’;  and 
if  you  are  lucky,  you  will  applaud 
yourself,  congratulating  your  good 
taste.  Everything  Is  possible.  There 
are  happy  husbands.  Are  you  to  be 
one  of  them?  Who  can  tell?  Not  I. 
You  hesitate.  You  need  advice,  a tap 
on  the  shoulder.  If  I should  smile,  you 
would  call  it  a gesture,  as  a little  one 
learning  to  walk.  But  I keep  still, 
speechless,  like  a graven  image,  and  to 
corrupt  me  you  say,  ‘Dear  father-in- 
law!’  I refrain  from  saying  to  you, 
‘Dear  son-in-law!’  I have  passed  the 
age  when  one  is  easily  moved.  Marry. 
Twenty  years  from  now,  when  you 
can  offer  proof,  I'll  rejoice  and  con- 
gratulate you.  Until  then,  I prefer  to 
remain  cold,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
bore  of  the  ceremony,  I should  be  pres- 
ent without  any  emotion  whatever,  Giye 
the  curd  some  sous  so  that  he  will 
hurry  up,  because  in  the  country  the 
churches  are  uncomfortable.  You  are 
in  an  awkward  predicament.  Frankly, 
I am  unable  to  help  you.  Let  us  speak 
of  other  matters.” 

Thus  he  concludes: 

“I  wish  to  pick  some  black  radishes 
for  our  luncheon.  Are  you  fond  of 
them?” 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  Meltour,  “especially 
when  they  are  white.” 

The  peacock’s  feathers,  elegantly  ar- 
ranged, radiant,  bathe  in  the  sun  their 
shaded  tufts  and  their  eyes,  encircled 
with  lively  colors.  Miss  Sarah,  the 
goose,  sobs,  and  as  she  is  flat-chested, 
her  big  tears  drop  straight  to  the 
ground. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 


Sang  “ The  Messiah”  Last  Night  in 
Music  Hall  for  the  Ninety-Sixth 
Time. 

Handel’s  “Messiah”  was  sung  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  last  night  in  Music 
Hall.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  the  conductor 
and  he  was  applauded  heartily  when  he 
made  his  appearance.  The  orchestra 
was  made  up  of  Symphony  men  with 
Mr.  Schnitzler  as  concertmaster.  The 
solo  singers  wfere  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel, 
Mrs.  Anna  Taylor  Jones,  Mr.  H.  Evans 
Williams  and  Mr.  E.  Leon  Rains.  Mrs. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Rains  sang  here  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  the 
organist.  , . _ 

I have  on  several  occasions  spoken 
freely  about  performances  of  ‘ Th© 
Messiah  ’ by  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 
1 do  not  believe  that  the  work  should 
be  sung  by  so  large  a chorus;  I do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  traditions 
worth  regarding,  but  from  what  we 
know  of  Handel,  the  opera  writer,  and 
the  singers  of  his  period,  it  Is  Unpossi- 
ble  to  accept  the  modern  conventional 
treatment  of  many  of  the  arias  as  his- 
torically or  musically  correct;  ana  i 
consider  Franz’s  tinkering  with  the 
score  as  au  impertinence  and  an  abom- 
ination.  There  is  little  to  be  said,  there- 
fore,  concerning  the  character  or  a per- 
formance of  this  oratorio  here  or  else- 


I AltllOURll  my  hair  Is  ©legant,  it  oft  gets  into 

_ a If  tab?  fined  merely ‘to  Jucij  At  the  z°olo«lc»''  »hc  «thPr  dav'  'tw»*  Wfl1 
.-.implc  questions  as  purltv  of  irtcnatlon  pull'd  by  the  apes; 

precision  of  attack,  etc.  And  such  And  ,n  maklnsr  my  esca]>c  from  them.  I was 
criticism  need  not  take  much  space.  grappl'd  by  a beur. 

It  may  bs  said  of  the  chorus  slnginff  It  fancied  that  I was  Its  cub,  by  my  nobby 
tat  It  was  respectable  in  Intonation  h..ad  ot  halr 

tnd  precision.  “For  unto  us”  and  "His  n d 1 _ 

coke  is  easy”  were  sung  with  a jauntl-  . . . , „ , 

ness  that  was  rot  whodly  displeasing.  Think  of  the  noble  heads  associated 
Hut  there  was  little  true  volume  except  with  whiskers'  Titian's, Shakspeare’s.  ex- 


n final  cadences,  where  even  the  faint- 
hearted plucked  up  courage.  Passages 
that  should  have  been  grandly  sonorous 
too  often  sounded  thin  and  meagre.  And 
t must  be  confessed  that  the  tempo 
taken  by  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  often  logy 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  evi- 
dent attempt  to  sing  with  expression, 
rnd  the  attempt  was  not  always  futile 


Senator  Peffer's,  Spenser’s,  Chaucer's, 
Harou'n  A1  Rasehld’s,  Legrand  Larow's 
of  Lamar,  Mo. — whose  beard  is  seven 
feet  in  length— Aaron's.  Hadrian’s. 
Among  the  Romans  a bearded  man 
meant  “a  man  of  ancient  simplicity 
and  virtue,”  and  the  first  barber  ever 
known  in  Rome  was  imported  in  the 


/ul®  vnitimi  however,  and  '454th  year  after  the  building  of  the  city. 

‘Hg  \ olume  wgtg  ludicrously  disnro-  *t  ...  , , , . 

portionate.  and  it  Is  not  too  much  to  Hc  was  a Sicilian,  and  Americans  have 
*ay  that  the  society  could  spare  easily  imported  his  descendants.  Even  the 


Cretans  who  had  a wretched  reputation, 
looked  upon  it  as  a punishment  to  have 
the  beard  clipped  off  from  them. 


Or  why  search  remote  lands  and  the  jl 
dead  years?  Why  did  the  cigarette  i 
girls  in  a factory  in  Steenty-steenth  | 
Street,  New  York,  strike  last  week  j 
against  a new  foreman?  Let  one  of  the 
girls  answer: 

,‘‘We  want  a foreman  with  a mus- 
tache and  some  sense.” 


most  welcome  apparition  in  this  period 
'f  vocal  degeneration. 

Mrs.  Henschel  is  charming  in  a small 
hall  and  In  songs  where  chiselled  ar- 
tistry is  first  of  ail  demanded.  I do  not 
like  to  hear  her  force  her  tones  ex- 
p ode.  or  suggest  straying  from  the 
pitch  She  took  "But  thou  didst  not 
leave  at  too  slow  a pace. 

Mrs.  Jones  has  a beautiful  and  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  when  she  does  not 
deliberately  give  way  to  sentlmental- 
sm  she  sings  with  freedom  and  under- 
standing. Nearly  all  altos  are  in- 
clined to  drag,  and  Mrs.  Jones  is  not 
one  of  the  exceptions.  She  dawdles  in 
recitative  and  to  her  each  sentence  is 
or  plenary  inspiration.  Her  singing  of 
He  shall  feed  his  flock”  was  marred 
sadly  by  sentiment  that  was  lachry- 
mose and  by  sluggishness  of  tempo 
that  was  unendurable. 

Mr.  Rains  has  an  impressive  bass 
olee.  His  upper  tones  are  not  yet 
fully  under  control,  and  his  roulades 
last  night  were  often  clumsy  and  badly 
accented.  Nor  was  his  intonation 
above  reproach.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  he  is  yet  prepared  for  such 
sturdy  werk. 

There  was  a large  audience  and  there 
was  frequent  and  hearty  applause. 

Philip  Hale. 

4MC  f - ^-7 

"Fernaps  you  think  I’m  bragging,  out  the 
proof  it  is  most  clear, 

If  you  only  twig  the  company  that  stands 
around  me  here, 

But  something  I’ll  tell  you— now,  pray  don’t 
at  me  stare — 

There’s  nothing  half  so  handsome— as  a 
nobby  head  of  hair. 


ine-hnlf,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  its  pres- 
“nt  membership. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
superb  singing  of  Mr.  Williams.  In 
beauty  of  tone,  freedom  of  delivery, 
balancing  of  the  phrase,  dramatic  feei- 
ng, musical  and  personal  authority 
and,  above  all,  in  self-control,  there  Is 
no  tenor  now  on  the  oratorio  stage  to 
oe  named  with  him.  A man  that  can 
triumph  gloriously  in  “Behold  and  =ee" 
is  well  as  "Thou  shalt  break  them”: 
who  can  sing  the  former  with  genuine 
pathos,  steering  clear  of  sentimental- 
ism, and  then  deliver  the  imprecation 

with  the  righteous  fury  of  a prophet,  at  w.  aro  surprised  We  are  delighted 
the  same  time  preparing  gradually  the  „ t surprised,  we  are  aen^nteu. 
ludlence  for  an  irresistible  climax,  is  a Da>s  have  Passed  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  important  news  that  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck  will  enter  a dental 
school,  and  paragraphers  have  refrained 
from  allusions  to  ‘‘a  long  pull,  and  a 
strong  pull.”  

The  disagreeable  daughter  is,  as  a rule, 
well  on  in  the  twenties.  She  is  a well- 
dressed,  generally  speaking.  "well-set-up” 
young  woman,  and  she  has  a determined 
air  and  rather  abrupt  manners.  The  mother 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sixties.  She 
has  no  air  at  all,  and  very  gentle  manners. 

| She  reminds  me  of  the  White  Queen  in 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass.”  in  that  she 
is  possessed  with  a great  desire  to  do  her 
best  and  please  the  disagreeable  daughter. 
They  sit  opposite  each  other,  in  opposite 
corners  of  the  railway  carriage.  When  they 
[first  get  in,  the  disagreeable  daughter  dis- 
poses of  the  rugs  and  bags  in  a somewhat 
[masterful  manner,  and  then  she  tucks  her 
mother  up  in  a way  that  makes  you  feel 
she  would  dispose  of  her  altogether  in  that 
way  if  she  could.  Then  she  opens  a news- 
paper and  reads.  The  mother  does  not  read. 
She  watches  the  daughter  furtively. 


A few  days  ago  t 
Nebraska  preached 
Chambersburg.  Pa., 
who  wear  feathers 


. clergyman  from 
so  powerfully  in 
against  women 
in  bonnets  that 


many  of  the  sinners  tore  out  the  orna- 
ments and  "cast  them  on  the  floor.” 

About  six  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carrodine— a name  that  suggests  chemi- 
cal derivation— preached  in  St.  Louis  a 
series  of  sermons  against  the  use  of 
golden  ornaments  or  gewgaws.  “With 
tearful  eyes,  young,  middle-aged  and 
old  ladies  came  forward  to  the  altar 
and  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  the  min- 
ister their  bracelets,  ear-rings,  broach- 
es, finger  rings,  etc.  While  men  pos- 
sessed of  valuable  gold  watches  an) 
seal  rings  with  beaming  countenances 
threw  them  on  the  altar.”  This  quota- 
tion is  from  the  contemporaneous  ac- 
count of  a reporter,  who  evidently  knew 
'seal  rings  with  beaming  counten- 
ances” when  he  saw  them. 
d There  is  an  advantage  in  throwing  a 
y^ather,  for  although  the  aim  may  not 
e deadly,  or  the  speed  great,  the  ,1 
•eather  is  not  necessarily  injured  in  the 
lacrifice,  and  the  owner  may  pick  it  up 
with  an  eye  to  a future  use.  But  a 
valuable  gold  watch  must  suffer  injury 
when  its  flight  is  checked  suddenly  by 
pulpit,  floor,  wall,  ceiling  or  preacher’s 
head. 

We  do  not  object  to  such  episodes  in 
churches  which  we  do  not  frequent. 
We  abhor  cruelty  to  animals,  two- 
legged  or  four-legged,  clawed  or  cow- 
hide booted.  But  when  our  brother 
from  Nebraska  called  down  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  men  wearing  whiskers, 
wo  feel  obliged  to  part  company  with 
him. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Y'eats,  cuisle  mo  chroidhe, 
propounds  the  theory  that  Dante  ob- 
tained the  central  idea  of  the  Inferno 
from  “St.  Patricks  Purgatory”  in 
Lough  Derg. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  recently 
disposed  of  an  old  legal  puzzle:  Can  a 
man  be  convicted  who  goes  into  a 
restaurant  in  the  ordinary  way,  orders 
food,  eats  it,  and  then  calmly  announces 
that  he  has  no  money  to  pay  for  it? 
The  difficulty  always  has  been  that  if 
he  says  nothing  when  he  goes  in,  there 
is  no  false  representation  of  his  means, 
and,  therefore,  no  false  pretence.  More- 
over, if  false  pretence  was  necessary, 
there  was  this  paradox:  a man  who  had 
money  in  his  pocket  and  ran  away  after 
his  meal  or  refused  to  pay  was  not 
guilty,  for  he  had  not  falsely  pretend- 
ed that  he  could  pay,  whereas  a man 
who  had  not  the  cash  on  him  was 
deemed  to  have  so  falsely  pretended. 
No,  says  Lord  Russell,  this  is  not  a 
case  of  false  pretences,  for  there  is  no 
representation  of  any  kind  when  a 
man  goes  into  a restaurant;  but  there 
is  fraud  in  obtaining  credit,  for  a man 
must  know  the  custom  of  paying  for 
food  there  and  then,  and  then  the 
Debtors'  Act  hits  this  offence.  This  food 
law  is  good  sense,  too,  and  will  apply 
to  the  man  who  can  pay  and  won’t 
pay. 

“Half  a King”  Is  at  the 
Tremont. 


Francis  Wilson  Made  a Speech 
Against  Trusts. 


If  TBe  performance  was  ono  JT  merit 
j similar  to  that  nearly  a year  ago.  al- 
Sthough  some  undoubtedly  missed 
Christie  MacDonald,  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  attractive  personality  of 
Miss  Wynn.  However,  admirable  the 
other  members  of  the  company  may  be, 
however  spirited  In  action,  the  chief 
interest  centres  naturally  in  the  pranks 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Miss  Glaser.  Yet  it 
tls  only  just  to  say  that  thp  ensemble 
(last  night  was  one  of  even  excellence, 
that  the  chorus  was  effective  and  the 
orchestra  under  firm  control,  and  that 
the  pitee  was  prettily  mounted. 

• * * 

Miss  Glaser  last  night  was  flat  only 
In  her  intonation.  And,  strange  to  say, 
you  do  not  take  it  to  heart  when  she 
wanders  from  tho  true  pilch.  She  is 
a capricious  creature,  and  in  her  ca- 
prices is  delight.  Yon  are  surprised 
sometimes  that  she  sirgs  at  all.  You 
expect  her  to  wink  at  the  conductor 
and  sing  maliciously  any  tune  that 
conies  Into  her  pretty  head,  or  to  yawn 
In  the  face  of  the  audience  arid  say: 
"O  bother  the  song;  let’s  have  a dance.” 
Nor  would  you  resent  any  such  liberty, 
any  more  than  you  are  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  her  queer  pronunciation 
of  certain  words,  her  vowel-sounds,  her 
pouts  her  gestures.  She  is  always 
[amusing,  always  desirable.  Audacious, 
she  does  not  know  how  to  be  vulgar. 
Untrammeled,  unconfined,  she  is  not 
without  the  art  that  deceives  and  is 
called  nature.  She  does  not  play  so 
directly  to  the  audience  as  she  did 
at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  and  yet 
she  holds  the  attention  of  each  one. 
Nor  do  1 think  that  seeing  her,  the 
most  hatchet-faced  and  jealous  woman 
—if  there  are  such  monstrosities,  as 
play-wrights,  satirists,  and  paragraph- 
ers assure  us— would  Lite  thin  lips  at 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a sus- 
pected spouse;  for  Miss  Glaser  would 
disarm  even  her. 

,*« 

There  are  some  men  who  do  not  find 
Mr.  Wilson  funny.  They  say  so  before 
the  performance.  They  say,  “Pooh, 
pooh!”  likewise  ‘'Tush-tush!”  But 
when  he  is  here  you  find  them  in  the 
theatre,  and  their  laughter  is  the  loud- 
est. Mr.  Wilson  is  a clown,  some  one 
says.  Yes,  and  Lear  had  a clown. 
Mr.  Wilson  nrfay  occasionally  grin 
through  the  horse  collar,  but  his  grin 
is  then  unlike  that  of  others,  because 
he  is  conscious  of  his  own  clowning. 
He  would  agree  with  you  heartily  if 
you  should  tax  him  with  ridiculous 
fooling.  Now  I do  not  care  for  Mr. 
Wilson  as  a comedian,  because  he  is  a 
book-collector;  his  hobby  would  natur- 
ally excite  envy,  hatred;  nor  am  I 
drawn  toward  Miss  Glaser  because 
some  passionate  press  agent  confides  to 
me  confidentially  through  the  news- 
papers that  she  Is  interested  deeply 
in  mythology;  for  she  herself  with  up- 
lifted arms  and  toe  raised  skyward 
might  well  adorn  a Grecian  vase.  It  is 
the  fooling,  the  philosophical  fooling, 
the  dictionary  fooling  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that  is  delightful.  In  his  maddest 
freak  von  recognize  the  gentle  char- 
acter of  the  man.  That  staccato  voice 
Is  not  affectation;  that  sudden  change 
from  bravado  to  cowardice  is  human. 
You  yourself  have  known  such  violent- 
ly contrasted  moods.  And  you  laugh, 
because  vou  find  a mirror  held  before 
some  infirmity  of  your  own.  Inexorable 
must  be  the  vanity  of  the  man  who 
fails  to  see  any  humor  in  the  quips, 
trips,  vaporings,  entreaties  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  comedian.  And  he  that  fails 
to  see  this  humor  walks  home  dressed 
In  his  own  shroud. 

. * . 

After  the  second  act  there  were  re- 
peated calls  for  a speech  from  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  finally  appeared  and  spoke 
deliberately,  without  heat,  calmly,  as 
though  he  were  announcing  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a few  words 
concerning  the  theatrical  trust,  so- 
called,  and  the  possibility  of  his  not  ap- 
pearing here  another  season.  He  said 
in  substance  that  very  many  of  the 
leading  theatres  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  in  the  hands  of  "Speculators, 
who  were  actuated  solely  by  mercen- 
ary motives.” 

He  affirmed  that  these  men  had  dra- 
matic art  by  the  throat.  He  named  a 
few  actors  and  one  actress  who  were 
"brave  enough"  to  stand  out  against 
the  wishes  of  these  men.  Thus  he 
named  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mrs.  Fiskc,  Mr. 
Hearne,  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Mantell.  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more.  He  quoted 
"the  publicly  expressed  opinion"  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Winter  to  the  effect 
that  the  trust  was  working  grievous 
injury  to  art.  And  he  closed  by  ask- 
ing theatre-goers  to  support  the  claims 
of  those  striving  for  "liberty  and  In- 
dependence” by  going  to  see  them  even 
when  they  were  obliged  to  act  In  sec- 
ond-class places  of  amusement. 

* * * 

The  Wednesday  matinde  will  be  omit- 
ted this  week.  There  will  be  tl^e  usual 
matinee  Saturday. 

Philip  Hale. 


mitar  of 
ng  with 

Stewart. 

ccompanl- 


I Les  fillet!  lie  Cad  lx....".".'.'.*.. 

! Of  these  eongs,  those  by 
De'lt  Auqua,  and  the  more 
tiiose  by  Rubinstein  were 
harp  accompaniment.  Mi 
by  playing  certain  piano 
ments  showed  her  versatility  us  .1 
musician,  appearing  in  one  evening  a 1 
singer,  composer  and  pianist. 

The  chief  pleasure  In  listening  to  Mis.-. 
Stewart  lies  In  the  appreciation  of  her 
admirable  artistry  and  thorough  musi- 
cal training.  The  voice  Itself  Is  small 
and  naturally  colorless.  I do  not  mean 
by  this  that  It  is  disagreeable  In  any 
way;  I simply  state  the  fact  that  the 
material  wtth  which  she  began  to  shape 
her  career  was  not  as  rich  as  that  be- 
stowed on  many  others  who  either 
through  laziness  or  want  of  musical 
feeling  have  accomplished  practically 
nothing.  Other  women  with  fuller  and 
more  sensuous  or  nobler  voices  have 
studied  with  Mrs.  Marchesl;  they  have 
studied  diligently  after  their  fashion 
and  are  yet  not  to  be  named  in  tho 
same  breath  with  Miss  Stewart. 

Miss  Stewart  has  an  exquisitely 
finished  technic;  but  that  alone  does 
not  always  give  pleasure;  for  the  au- 
tomatically, correct  singer  is  a weari- 
ness to  tl»e  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Miss 
Stewart  has  rare  muslclal  Intelligence, 
which  vivifies  the  mechanism  that  Is 
smooth  and  brilliant.  She  Is  quick  to 
grasp  the  central  Idea  of  a song;  and 
to  prepare  quietly  her  effects  with  a 
view  to  bringing  this  Idea  clearly  be- 
fore an  audience.  She  is  willing  >0 
subordinate  certain  measures  In 
order  to  give  due  prominence  tr> 
other  measures.  Her  rhythm  Is  a 
natural  not  an  acquired  sense.  Her 
phrasing  is  so  carefully  and  cunningly 
studied  that  it  appears  spontaneous. 
It  would  be  easy  to  Itemize  her  musi- 
cal possessions:  to  speak  of  breathing, 
tonal  production,  legato,  staccato,  etc., 
but  let  us  not  be  technical  in  praising 
technic.  It  is  enough  to  say  tnat  her 
singing  excited  critical  admiration  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  an  hour;  that 
her  skill  was  shown  alike  in  pretty 
trifles  as  well  as  in  serious  tasks.  Her 
own  song  is  a graceful  and  simple 
melody  with  a characteristic  accom- 
paniment. 

Mr.  Schueeker’s  natural  and  acquired 
gifts  are  well  known;  but  the  harp  as 
a solo  instrument  sotn  tires  the  hearer, 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  harper 
may  be. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  PLUM. 

At  the  end  of  the  branch  hangs  a plum  that 
does  not  wish  to  fall,  and  yet,  swollen  as  the 
cheek  of  a sulky  child,  ripe,  full  and  heavy 
with  juice,  it  is  drawn  continually  toward 
the  ground. 

With  fiery  point  the  sun  pricks  its  skin, 
eats  its  oQlors,  bums  Its  stem  each  day. 

The  plum  does  not  loosen  Itself. 

Then  the  wind  attacks  it,  at  first  surrounds 
it,  caresses  it  slily  with  its  breath;  getting 
vexed,  it  blows  sharply  from  above. 

The  plum  stirs  with  the  wind,  good-natured, 
coddled,  sleepy. 

A fierce  rain-storm  shoots  it  with  tiny  shot. 
The  shot  melt  into  dew  drops  and  the  plum 
gleams  and  looks  about  as  though  it  were  a 
big  eye. 

A blackbird  alights  on  the  branch,  draws 
near  with  decorous  hops,  darts  at  it  prudent- 
ly  from  a distance,  wings  ready,  with  futile 
blows  of  beak. 

At  each  blow  the  slight  branch  quivers;  the 
plum  starts,  and  then  says,  '‘No.” 

It  will  hold  out  until  it  is  struck  by  a long 
pole  or  sees  a man  with  a ladder. 

But  Arabella  comes  along. 

She  sees  the  plum,  smiles  at  it,  bends  her- 
self carelessly,  throws  back  her  head,  winks 
an  eye,  and  opens  wet  and  greedy  lips. 

The  plum  falls  between  them. 

And  Arabella,  who  is  never  surprised,  says 
to’  me.  with  her  mouth  full, 

“You  see,  it  yielded  at  once  to  my  wish.” 

But  punished  immediately  for  the  sin  of 
pride,  she  spits  out  the  plu  a. 

There's  a worm  inside. 


For  where  is  the  sin  in  whiskers?  j 
W e suppose  the  term  is  used  vaguely  [ 
for  all  forms  of  hairy  facial  decora- 
tions, just  as  rum  in  its  broad,  gener-  j 
ous  sense  (witness  Dr.  Holmes)  in-  [ 
eludes  gin,  brandy,  whisky,  cham-  j 
pagne,  burgundy,  absinthe,  etc.,  etc. 
Moses  forbade  the  Jews  to  “mar  the 
corners  of  the  beard”  (Levit.  xlx.,  27)  i.  j 
e.,  to  avoid  the  manner  of  the  Egyp-  ! 
tians,  who  left  only  a little  tuft  at  the  [ 
•xtremity  of  their  chins.  They  shaved  j 
nly  in  time  of  affliction  and  distress. 


Francis  Wilson  and  his  company,  un- 
der the  management  of  Ariel  Barney, 
began  last  night  at  tho  Tremont  Thea- 
tre an  engagement  of  two  weeks.  There 
was  a large  and  hilarious  audience.  The 
piece  performed  was  "Half  a King,” 
libretto  adapted  by  Harry  B.  Smith 
from  that  of  "Le  Roi  de  Carreau”  11883), 
music  by  Ludwig  Englander.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Batchelor  led  the  orchestra.  Mr.  ; 
Wilson  was  assisted  by  Miss  Lulu 
Glaser,  Miss  Celeste  Wynn,  who  took 
the  part  of  Lucinde  (originally  played 
here  by  Miss  Christie  MacDonald,  Jan. 

4 1897),  Messrs.  Lang,  Brand,  Miron, 

Elder,  Temple  and  Arling-Parr. 

When  this  operetta  was  first  played 
here,  the  Journal  published  an  account 
of  the  piece  on  which  it  was  founded 
as  well  as  a description  of  the  adapta- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  the 
libretto  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Smith's  many  works,  that  the  story  is 
amusing  and  coherent,  that  the  craft  of 
the  original  librettists  was  of  great  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  as  a rule, 
is  weak  in  construction.  Mr.  England- 
er’s music  is  melodious  and  without  anv 
deliberate  attempt  at  originality. 


£ Z Z. 
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MISS  ROSE  STEWART 


1 


The  above  oeautiful  specimen  of  sym-  j 
holism  is  dedicated  respectfully  to  all  } 
politicians  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Mr.  Algernon  Soak  stood  at  a ticket 
office  in  the  Subway.  Vainly  he  strove 
to  pick  up  the  change  for  a quarter. 
The  two  dimes  stuck  to  the  slab.  They 
were  irritatingly  new  and  they  derided 
him.  He  blocked  the  way.  The  vener- 
able old  gentleman  behind  him  leaked 
a frightful  curse.  Mr.  Soak  pushed  the 
coins  toward  the  clerk,  and  said; 
"(Hie!)  Gimme  a good  cigar!” 


Gave  a Concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
Last  Evening— A Fine  Exhibi- 
tion of  Artistry. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart,  assisted  by  Miss 
Minnie  Little,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Schuecker,  harper,  gave  a concert  last 
evening  In  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Fuer  Musik Franz. 

“O  Sleep”  from  “Seixiele” Handel 

Die  Lorelei Liszt 

'Twas  April Nevin 

Cradle  Song Godard 

Spring Rose  Stewart 

The  Bluebell MacDowell 

Fantasie  for  harp Salnt-Saens 

Shadow  Song  from  “Dinorah” Meyerbeer 

Sunshine  Song Grieg 

Villanelle Dell’  Ao.qua 

“Thou’rt  like  unto  a flower”..,.. Rubinstein 
J’nurquol  from  "Lakmf/’ Delibes 


There’s  method  in  sly  Strephon’s  Maying. 

He’s  after  Chloe  and  her  cash. 

Such  secrets  quite  deserve  betraying. 
There's  method  in  sly  Strephon’s  Mnying— 
Farm  mortgaged,  wool  no  longer  paying — 
It's  Chloe,  or  Commercial  Crash! 

There’s  method  In  sly  Strephon’s  Maying, 
He’s  after  Chloe  and  her  cash. 


Mr.  Dooley  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  discourses  concerning  Christmas: 
“Well,  we  can’t  have  ivirything  we 
want  in  this  wurruld.  If  I had  me  way 
I'd  buy  goold  watches  an'  chains  f'r 
ivrybody  in  th'  r-road,  an’  a few  iv 
th’  good  Germans.  I feel  that  ginrons. 
But  'tls  no  use.  Ye  can’t  give  what  ye 
want.  Iviry  little  boy  ixpicts  a pony  at 
Chris’mas  an’  ivry  little  girl  a chain 
an’  locket,  and  ivry  man  thinks  he’s 
sure  goin’  to  get  th’  goold-headed  cane 


he's  longed  ifir*  since  he  come  over. 
But  they  all  tln'lly  land  on  rockin' 
horses  an'  dolls  an’  suspinders  that 
r-run  pink  flowers  into  their  shirts  an’ 
tattoo  thlm  In  summer.  An’  they  con- 
ceal their  grief  Christmas  mornin’  an' 
thrv  to  look  pleasant  with  murdher  in 
their  hearts. 

"Some  wan  always  has  give  me  a 
Chrls'tnas  prislnt.  though  no  wan  has 
anny  r-right  to.  But  no  one  iver  give 
me  annythiug  I cud  wear  or  ate  ordhrtnk 
or  smoke  or  curl  me  hair  with.  I've 
had  flasks  Iv  whisky  give  me — me  that 
have  lashins  iv  whisky  at  me  elbow 
day  an'  night — an'  when  I opined  thim 
blue  an'  yellow  flames  come  out  an' 
some  iv  th’  stuff  r-run  over  on  th'  flure 
an’  set  tire  to  th-  bulldln-.  I smoke  the 
best  tive-cent  see-gar  that  money  can 
buy.  yet  whin  a good  friend  iv  mine 
wants  to  make  me  a prislnt  f’r  Chrls-- 
mas  he  goes  to  a harness  shop  an’  buys 
; a box  iv  see-gars  with  excelsior  fiilin's 
] an’  burlap  wrappers,  an’  If  I smoked 
wan  and  lived  I'd  be  arrlsted  f'r  arson. 

! I got  a pair  iv  suspinders  wasnt  fr'rn 
1 a lady— nlver  mind  her  name— an’  I 
i wurruked  hard  that  day  an'  the  deco- 
I rations  moved  back  into  me  an’  I had 
! to  take  them  out  with  pumice  stone. 

I didn't  lose  th'  taste  iv  th’  paint  f’r 
weeks  and  weeks. 

"Wan  year  I wanted  a watch  more 
thin  annvthing  in  th'  wurruld.  I talked 
■ watches  to  ivry  wan  that  I thought 
! had  daysigns  on  me.  I made  it  a pint 
| 10  ask  me  frinds  what  time  iv  night  it 
j was  an’  thin  say:  ‘Dear  me.  I ought 
. to  get  a watch  if  I cud  affoord  it.'  I 
lsed  to  tout  people  down  to  th’  jooler's 
shop  an'  stand  be  th’  window  with  a 
( hungry  look  in  th’  eyes  iv  me.  as  much 
I as  to  say:  'If  I don't  get  a watch  I'll 
j perish.’  1 talked  watches  an'  thought 
| watches  an'  dhreamed  watches.  Father 
j Kelly  raybuked  me  f'r  bein’  late  f'r 
mass.  'How  can  I get  there  befure  th' 
j gospil  whin  I don’t  know  what  time  it  J 
; is?’  says  I.  ‘Why  don’t  ye  luk  at  ye're  I 
] watch?'  he  says.  ‘I  haven’t  none,’ 

| says  I.  Did  he  give  me  a watch?  Faith, 
j he  did  not.  He  sint  me  a box  iv  soap 
i that  made  me  smell  like  a coon  goin' 

| to  a ball  in  a State  sthreet  ca-ar.  I got 
j a necktie  fr’m  wan  man,  an’  if  I’d 
! wore  it  to  a meetin’  iv  th'  Young 
I Hebrews  Charitable  Society  they'd 
've  thrun  me  out.  That  man  wanted 
me  to  be  kilt.  Another  la-ad  sint  me  a 
silk  handkerchef  that  broke  on  me  poor 
nose.  Th'  nearest  I got  to  a watch  was 
a hair  chair,  that  unravelled  an’  made 
me  look  as  if  I’d  been  curryin'  a Shet- 
land pony.  I nlver  got  what  I wanted 
an’  I niver  expect  to.  No  wan  does." 

A contemporary  quotes  de  Banville 
describing  Daudet  as  having  a "soft 
and  child  like  beard.”  Child  like  beard! 
But  Daudet  was  precocious  in  many 
ways. 
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To  construct  mechanically  the  brain  of  a 
• !rep-crmpelling  story  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
dissect  stupid  things  and  brutalise  by  power- 
ful and  renewed  doses  the  intelligence  of  the 
read'-r.  In  a manner  to  paralyze  his  facul- 
ties for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  the  Infallible 
law  of  fatigue;  It  is  necessary  in  addition  to 
this  bv  the  aid  of  good  magnetic  fluid  to  put 
him  Ingeniously  into  the  somnambulistic  im- 
possibility of  moving  away,  by  forcing  him 
to  obscure  unnaturally  his  vision  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rigid  glare  of  your  own  eyes. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  who  invented  j 
tongs?  Were  they  known  before  Pro-  ] 
metheus  discovered  fire,  which,  accord- 
ing to  James  Clarence  Mangan,  was  in  j 
Kilkenny  5663  years  ago? 


Q.  has  sent  us  a poem,  which  we 
are  unable  to  publish.  We  refer  him 
to  Lewis  Carroll’s  parody  of  "You  are 
old.  Father  William.” 

Who  at  last  persuaded  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  to  publish  a humorous  book? 
Mr  ManSfleld  should  disclose  the  name, 
so  that  the  reproach  may  in  a measure 
be  removed  from  his  own  reputation, 
for  weak,  good-nature  may  be  par- 
doned. but  malicious  crime  should  be 
punished.  And  that  you  may  know  we  j 
arc  not  moved  herein  by  personal  preju- 
dice,  read  this  extract  from  one  of  the 
funnier  poems  in  the  volume: 

"Maid  of  fashions,  ere  I start. 

, Give,  oh.  give  me  hack  my  tart; 

Or.  since  that  Is  In  your  chest. 

K**ep  It  now,  and  take  my  vest; 

You’re  my  Annie,  I'm  your  Joe — 
Zuedone.  S:  polio." 


The  momentous  question  has  again 
arisen:  Should  it  be  welsh-rabblt  or 
welsh-rarebit?  The  Sun  (New  York)  is 
encouraging  correspondents  to  use  its 
columns  as  waste-pipes  to  their  intel- 
lects. Thus  E.  H.  M.  will  never  for- 
sake “rabbit;”  he  quotes  Thomas  Hood 
and  Thackeray,  asking,  "Can  any  of 
your  readers  furnish  an  earlier  qtfbta- 
i ion  for  welsh-rabblt  than  Hood  In 

Captain  Grose  in  his  “Classical  Dic- 
tionary’ of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  second 
edition.  London.  1738,  thus  defines: 


"Rabbit.  A Welch  rnbFlfT'W'^ra’^TTTI 
, cheese  toasted,  i.  e.,  a Welsh  rare  bit." 

Neither  Bailey’s  Dictionary  nor  Ash’s  . 
(each  one  belonging  to  the  18th  century)  j 
! alludes  to  the  word,  although  there  nre  j 
I strange  and  slang  terms  in  each. 

' Maginn's  "Maxims  of  Odoherty"  ap-  j 
peared  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  in  1 
1824.  Maxim  twenty-eighth  was  pub- 
i lished  in  May  of  that  year  and  it  reads 
1 us  follows:  1 

"Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  toast- 
ed cheese  for  supper.  It  is  the  cant  to 
say  that  Welsh  rabbit  is  heavy  eating. 

1 know  tnis;  but  have  I really  found 
it  to  be  so  n my  own  case?  Certainly 
not.  I like  it  best  in  the  genuine  Welsh 
way,  however — that  is.  the  toasted 
bread  buttered  on  both  sides  profusely, 
then  a layer  of  cold  roast  beef,  with 
J mustard  and  horseradish,  and  then  on 
the  top  of  all,  the  superstratum  of 
Cheshire  thoroughly  saturated,  while  I 
in  the  process  of  toasting,  with  cwrw 
(the  Welsh  name  for  ale),  or  in  its  ab- 
sence. genuine  porter,  black  pepper  and 
shallot  vinegar.  I peril  myself  upon  the 
assertion,  that  this  is  not  a heavy  supper 
fbr  a man  who  has  been  busy  all  day 
till  dinner,  in  reading,  writing,  walking, 
or  riding— who  has  occupied  himself  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper  in-  the  d|s-? 
cussion  of  a bottle  or  two  of  sound 
wind  or  any  equivalent — and  who  pro- 
poses to  swallow,  at  least,  three  tumb- 
lers of  something  hbt,  ere  he  resigns 
himself  to  the  embrace  of  Somnus.” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  late- 
ly a review  unfavorable  to  the  second 

series  of  the  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics.”  The  reviewer  ended  by 
saying:  "It  is  a charming  anthology, 

but  not  a representative  one;  It  em- 
balms the  fancies  of  a gifted  amateur, 
not  the  judgment  of  a sure-footed 
critic.”  To  the  review  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  added  this  note:  "These 

words  were  hardly  written  when  the 
news  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  lamentable 
death  arrived,  but  we  prefer  to 
leave  them  intact.  He,  as  a critic, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  maintain 
that  a literary  work  must  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits,  without  reference  to 
personal  consideration,  and  it  would  be 
alien  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked  j 
to  modify  a deliberately-formed  opln-  i 
ion  for  the  sake  of  conventional  eulo- 
gy.” This  course  was  manly,  and  in 
truth,  a high  compliment  to  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  Would  that  there  were  more  In- 
dependence of  judgment  and  courage  in 
expression  of  opinion  concerning  liter- 
ary matters  in  the  leading  newspapers, 
weeklies  and  magazines  of  the  United 
States! 


But  we  must  not  forget  a few  liter- 
ary critics  who  are  to  be  respected  for  i 
their  aggressive  honesty,  however  you  | 
may  quarrel  with  their  opinions.  There 
is  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peck  for  example.  Hl3 
remarks  on  the  sad  case  of  Mr, 
Crockett  deserve  widespread  atten- 
tion: "One  may  cite  the  awful  ex- 
ample to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Mr. 

S.  R.  Crockett.  Mr.  Crockett  wrote 
some  time  ago  a story  that  at  once 
appealed  to  every  discriminating  read- 
er. It  was  carefully  composed,  and  it 
was  fresh  and  stirring  and  vigorous, 
j He  had  made  a hit.  He  evidently  pos- 
! sessed  the  capacity  for  good  work.  At 
once  the  publishers  of  magazines  and 
the  heads  of  syndicates  besieged  him. 
They  offered  him  large  sums  for  other 
books  that  he  might  be  intending  to 
prepare.  They  turned  his  head  and  j 
spoiled  him.  He  gave  up  his  work  as  a j 
clergyman  and  set  himself  to  the  pro-  Jj 
ductlon  of  new  books.  Now  he  an-  ] 
nounees  triumphantly  that  he  has  |j 
contracted  to  write  serials  that  will 
supply  the  demand  until  the  year  1910, 
arid  he  has  received  payment  in  ad- 
vance on  each  of  these  prospective 
stories,  A visitor  describes  him  as 
spending  his  days  before  a huge  type- 
writing machine  especially  constructed 
for  his  use,  hammering  out  ‘copy’  all 
day  long— a sort  of  literary  sausage 
maker,  working  In  the  spirit  of  a pork 
butcher  who  has  contracted  to  supply 
so  many  hams  per  annum.  The  re- 
sult, of  course,  is  that  the  recent  books 
of  Mr.  Crockett  show  only  here  and 
there  the  qualities  that  once  made 
him  popular;  they  exhibit  just  the  sort 
of  writing  that  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  the  work  of  a man  who  is 
perpetually  pounding  novels  out  of  a 
machine,  under  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  the  recollection  of  a sheaf 
j of  contracts.” 

j Si-nif*  one  foolishly  laid  down  the  axiom 
j that  the  men  who  1»  nice  to  old  people  and 
children  la  a really  nice  Iran.  As  a mat- 
! tor  of  fact,  nothing  Is  so  villainously  easy 
; as  an  assumption  of  friendliness  for 
i those  two  helpless  ends  of  humanity. 
Rather  would  I stake  my  proofs  of  a 
man's  character  on  hts  adaptability  to  tile 
art  of  getting  himself  nicknamed.  To  I 

make  me  know  a man,  give  me  his  nick- 
name! 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 


The  Ninth  of  the  Series'  Was  Given 
in  Music  Hall  Last  Evening,  Mr. 
Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

The  program  of  the  9th  Symphony 


concert  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  2.  ir,  D major Beethoven 

S-.nfonia  (Shepherds’  Music)  from  the 

"Christmas  Oratorio”  Racli 


Prelude  to  "Haensel  und  Gretel" 

Humperdinck 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Two  Northern  Melodies  l'cr  Strings. 

Op.  63  Grieg 

(a)  Herzwundcn. 

(b)  Dei-  Kriihllng. 

”L’ Arlfsienne."  Orchestral  Suite  No.  l..T)izct 

The  Symphony  audience  has  waited 
some  time  for  Humperdinck’s  overture. 
The  piece  was  first  played  in  this 
country  by  the  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Damrosch,  Dec.  7,  1894.  There  was  an 
imperfect  performance  of  it  in  Boston 
April  30,  1895,  by  the  Boston  Woman's 
Orchestra,  under  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer; 
I say  imperfect  because  the  orchestra 
was  not  that  demanded  by  the  compos- 
er’s score.  Nor  was  the  performance 
of  the  overture  satisfactory  when  the 
opera  was  given  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre,  Jan.  21,  1896,  under  Mr.  W.  G. 
Dietrich.  The  Dream  Pantomime  from 
the  same  opera  was  played  by  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music  Hall, 
Nov.  2,  1895.  The  piece  itself  is  simple 
in  thematic  idea,  but  it  is  made  pre- 
tentious by  swollen  orchestration. 
Humperdinck's  recipe  is  by  this  time 
familiar:  take  a folk-tune  that  every 
German  child  knows  and  serve  It  with 
Wagner  sauce.  Here  again  enters  the 
law  of  association  of  ideas.  To  the  Ger- 
man child,  twelve  or  sixty  years  old, 
the  tune  has  a specific  meaning,  or  it 
brings  up  a host  of  recollections.  To 
an  American  audience  the  tune  is  mere- 
ly a theme  more  or  less  musical.  The 
interest,  therefore,  in  the  opera  when 
it  was  performed  here  was  to  most 
of  us  such  as  is  awakened  by  any 
opera  in  which  familiar  themes  are  not 
used  as  leit-motivs.  The  overture  is 
a pleasing  example  of  homage  paid  to 
Wagner  by  an  qdoring  disciple.  But 
Wagner  did  this  sort  of  thing  better. 

«** 

The  rest  of  the  program  calls  for 
little  attention.  Handel  in  a simpler 
manner  did  that  which  Bach  tried  to 
do  in  the  Christmas  Shepherds’  music. 

The  introduction  of  Beethoven’s  Sym- 
phony was  distinguished  by  a lack  of 
precision,  and  there  were  ragged  pas- 
sages in  the  allegro  that  follows;  but 
the  larghetto  was  sung  expressively, 
and  the  finale  was  spirited. 

The  Norwegian  tunes  by  Grieg  were 
performed  with  an  attention  that  they 
hardly  deserve.  Folk-tunes  are  delight- 
ful when  their  naivete  is  preserved;  a 
tinker  comes  along  and  tries  to  improve 
them;  whether  his  name  be  Grieg  or 
Brahms,  or  that  of  some  equally  in- 
genious gentleman,  the  thing  of  rustic, 
savage,  or  wild  beauty  is  conventional- 
ized and  citified  and  prepared  for  ac- 
ceptable appearance  in  a drawing-room 
furnished  by  contract. 

The  first  movement  of  the  suite  from 
Bizet’s  music  to  Daudet’s  play  was 
played  admirably,  although  in  the 
variation  where  the  bassoons  indulge  in 
counterpoint,  the  counterpoint  might 
have  been  brought  out  in  bolder  relief. 
The  last  movement  was  also  effective. 
The  Minuetto  has  been  played  here 
with  greater  elasticity.  The  adagietto, 
an  exquisite  page,  was  given  with  true 
sentiment. 

* * * 

The  next  concert  will  be  on  Saturday 
evening,  Jan.  1.  The  program  will  in- 
clude Tschaikowsky’s  5th  Symphony, 
Entr’acte  from  Chabrler’s  ’’Gwendo- 
line,” Auber’s  overture  "Le  Domino 
Noir."  Mr.  Staudigl  of  the  Damrosc.h 
and  Ellis  Opera  Company  will  sing 
arias  from  "Acis  and  Galatea"  and 
’’Euryanthe." 

Philip  Hale. 

We  still  seem  to  have  a lively  sense  of 
the  smell  of  that  gorgeous  red  paint,  which 
was  on  the  handle  of  our  first  wooden 
sword ! The  pewter  guard  also— how  beauti- 
fully fretted  and  like  silver  did  it  look! 
How  did  we  hang  round  our  shoulder  by  the  ( 
proud  belt  of  an  old  ribbon;  then  feel  it  well 
suspended;  then  draw  it  out  of  the  sheath, 
eager  to  cut  down  four  savage  men  for  ill- 
using  ditto  of  damsels!  An  old  muff  made 
an  excellent  grenadier’s  cap;  or  one's  hat 
and  feather,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
surreptitious  large  pins,  became  fiercely  mod- 
ern and  military.  There  it  is.  in  that  corner 
of  the  window— the  same  identical  sword,  to 
all  appearance,  which  kept  us  awake  the 
first  night  behind  our  pillow. 


We  stood  yesterday  on  the  corner  of 
Temple  Place  and  Tremont  Street 
watching  the  swarming  crowd  of 
Christmas  buyers,  every  woman  with  a 
box  or  a bundle,  some  of  the  men  car- 
rying a heavier  load  than  that  held  un- 
der the  arm. 

Suddenly  we  noticed  a singular  per- 
son whose  appearance  showed  the 
ravages  of  time  and  poverty.  With 
long  hair  and  unkempt  beard,  he  wore  a 
greasy  cap,  with  leathern  band,  a coat 
frayed  and  so  tightly  buttoned,  with 
collar  turned  up,  that  no  linen  was 
visible,  trousers  of  a near-sighted  cut, 
and  a remarkable  pair  of  boots — boots 
that  were  the  remnants  of  other  boots 
worn  once  by  happier  men,  boots  that 
were  a collection  of  shreds  and  patches, 
as  though  some  cobbler  had  applied  the 
Talicotlan  theory  to  leather  instead  of 


human  skin. 

"A  fine  sight,”  we  exclaimed  affably. 

"Yes,”  said  the  stranger.  He  spoke 
I with  an  accent.  "Yes,  a delightful 
1 sight.  See  that  father,  that  working- 
man, who  carries  home  a sled  for  his 
only  boy.  The  sled  will  be  a deeper 
red.  I see  it  dragged  home  a month 
(from  now,  and  on  it  the  boy,  dead,  with 
head  crushed  by  horses’  hoofs.  That 
young  man  bought  a pistol  for  himself; 
it  will  save  him  from  a prison  cell. 
The  warm  hearted  girl,  just  out  of  the 
jeweler’s  shop,  has  purchased  a locket 
to  hold  the  picture  which  will  delight 
her  lover  as  it  dangles  from  his  watch- 
chain;  he,  at  this  very  moment,  talks 
of  her  in  the  bar-room  over  his  third 
cock-tail.  In  the  same  jewelry  shop  a 
doting  husband  bought  a costly  ring 
for  his  wife;  it  is  their  tenth  Christ- 
mas together;  and  she  has  counted  the 
last  five  by  ill-concealed  yawns.  That 
clergyman ” 

Vexed,  we  cried,  “Who  are  you  that 
cloud  with  your  filthy  Imagination  the 
joy  of  Christmas?” 

And  the  stranger  drew  near  and  said 
softly,  oh  so  softly: 

“I  am  Ivan  Tourgetoi.  I am  each 
one  of  the  passers-by.  Look  at  me  well,  j 
for  in  mo  you  see  yourself  some  Merry 
Christmas  In  the  future.  Do  not  be  im- 
patient. All  things  come  to  him  who 
waits.” 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Great  Wild  East  Show  is  the 
exhibition  of  Christmas  rudeness  at  the' 
Back  Bay  post-office.  Are  the  come- 
dians poor  louts  who  know  no  better, 
or  men  suffering  from  misuse  of  alco- 
hol? Oh  no.  They  are  chiefly  well- 
dressed  and  respected  women  who  have  , 
not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  rights  j 
of  others.  They  all  wish  to  be  served  j 
first;  they  know  not  the  meaning  of  a 
queue;  and  when  they  have  made  other 
customers  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
they  knagg  and  bully  the  clerks. 


Has  sale  by  candle  been  known  of  late 
years  in  New  England?  Sale  by  candle 
Is  an  auction  where  a short  candle  is 
burned,  and  the  last  bidder  before  it 
goes  out  becomes  the  purchaser.  Part 
IV.  of  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Joseph  Wright,  contains  the 
following  quotation  from  the  London  j 
Gazette  (1867);  “The  first  of  June  * * * 
will  be  exposed  to  sale  by  the  candle 
ten  hundred  parts  or  proprieties  of  that 
tract  of  land  in  America  now  called 
West  New  Jersey.”  Or  was  this  form 
of  auction  ever  known  in  New  Eng- 
land? 

The  same  number  of  this  interesting 
and  valuable  work  recognizes  a delight- 
ful Devonshire  adjective,  meaning  "of 
superior  quality":  “I  tellee  I’ve  a-had 
a capadocious  dinner.” 

Neither  is  “capernoited,”  for  slightly 
jagged,  to  be  despised. 


One  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  in 
the  late  M.  Oscar  de  Fourtou’s  life 
was  his  duel  with  Gambetta,  which 
was  fought  with  pistols,  on  a foggy 
morning  in  November,  1878.  The  com- 
batants were  placed  at  a distance  of 
35  paces,  and  could  not  see  one  another 
through  the  mist.  In  any  case,  M.  de 
Fourtou  was  hopelessly  short-sighted 
and  Gambetta  had  but  one  eye.  It  was 
a risky  business  for  the  seconds,  but 
happily  no  one  was  hit. 


Mr.  de  Beauregard,  a deputy  from  the 
Irdre,  proposes  to  introduce  a bill  into 
the  Chamber  to  prevent  any  individual 
of  Jewish  origin  from  having  any  con- 
nection with  any  French  public  admin- 
istrative body.  France,  by  the  way,  is 
the  country  in  which  the  motto,  “Lib- 
erty, Equality  and  Fraternity”  adorns 
public  buildings  and  churches. 

ii-L  C ( 

In  windows  which  to  another  man  would 
seem  blank  and  meaningless,  I find  personal 
poems  too  deep  to  be  ever  turned  into  rhymes  , 
—more  pathetic,  mayhap,  than  I have  ever  , 
found  on  printed  page.  The  spot  of  ground  on 
which  a man  has  stood  is  forever  interesting  j I 
to  him.  Every  experience  is  an  anchor  holding  ^ I 
him  the  more  firmly  to  existence.  It  is  for  , j 
this  reason  that  we  hold  our  sacred  days.  ( I 
silent  and  solitary  anniversaries  of  Joy  and  . I 
bitterness,  renewing  ourselves  thereby,  going  I 
back  upon  ourselves,  living  over  again  the  I 
memorable  experience.  In  this  Christmas  I 
night  all  the  other  Christmas  nights  of  my  I 
life  live. 


Many  children,  young  and  old,  are 
| disappointed  today.  The  presents  do 
I not  give  satisfaction.  For  today  is  the 
I great  gift  enterprise  of  the  year.  The 
■ giver  gives  the  gift  that  he  or  she 
i would  like  to  receive. 


) But  Mr.  Dooley,  a profound  philoso- 
pher, treated  this  subject  the  other 
day  in  his  inimitable  manner.  He  an- 
ticipated us  ‘all.  We  quoted  him  with 
full  appreciation,  and  now  we  change 
ihe  subject.  - j 


With  a good  old  fashion,  when  ChrUtmass. 
was  come, 


to  furnish  every  old 


In  all  hla  c 
drum, 

h good  chear 
| room, 

l old  liquor,  able  to  make  a cat  speak,  and 
man  dumb, 

JJke  an  old  courtier  of  the  Queen's, 

And  the  Queen’s  old  courtier. 


To  enjoy  and  understand  Christmas 
you  must  go  Into  the  country,  not  far 
from  the  graves  of  those  who  first 
told  you  the  wondrous  story. 


Somehow  or  other  mince  pies  no  long- 
er have  the  good  old  taste.  Not  be- 
cause dates  are  not  always  In  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
these  were  the  Ingredients;  neats' 
tongues,  chicken,  eggs,  sugar,  currants, 
lemon  and  orange  peel,  with  various 
sorts  of  spices.  Some  say  the  best  re- 
ceipts contain  little  or  no  meat,  "and 
It  consequently  keeps  fresher,  and  eats 
lighter.”  Here  Is  a receipt  that  has 
been  handed  down  in  a family  for  many 
generations:  a pound  of  beef-suet 

chopped  line;  a pound  of  raisins  do. 
stoned.  A pound  of  currants  cleaned 
<lry.  A pound  of  apples  chopped  tine. 
Two  or  three  eggs.  Allspice  beat  very 
fine,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  A little 
salt,  and  as  much  brandy  and  wine 
as  you  like. 

There  Is  an  old  superstition  that  in 
as  many  different  houses  as  you  eat 
mince  pies  during  Christmas,  so  many 
happy  months  will  you  have  in  the  en- 
suing year.  

Black  jacks  to  every  man 
Were  fin’d  with  wine  and  beer; 

No  pewter  pot  nor  can 
In  those  days  did  appear: 

Good  cheer  in  a nobleman's  house 
Was  counted  a seemly  shew; 

Wc  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


lA’e  are  still  more  severe  in  our  prepara- 
ion;  we  all  go  a-shopping. 


Observe  how  the  .chimneys 
Do  smoak  all  about. 

The  cooks  are  providing 
Dor  dinner,  no  doubt ; 
But  those  on  whose  tables 
No  victuals  appear, 

O may  they  keep  Dent 
All  the  rest  of  the  year! 


Search  the  old  songs  and  the  old  tales 
of  the  season  and  you  find  the  same 
dominating  thought:  belly-timber; 

lashins  of  food  and  drink-  Eat,  drink 
and  be  merry.  Never  mind  If  your 
wages  have  been  reduced;  never  mind 
if  you  are  without  work;  some  philan- 
thropist will  cram  your  maw  and  send 
word  of  his  generosity  to  the  newspa- 
pers.   

We  mourn  the  death  of  Santa  Claus. 
Tears  came  Into  our  eyes  when  we  read 
his  pathetic  letter  published  lately  in 
Life.  The  children  of  our  leading  citizens 
are  sceptics.  They  no  more  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  old  man  with  the 
reindeers  and  the  queer  cap  than  In  the 
travels  of  Sinbad  or  the  adventures  of 
Puss-in-Boots.  The  poor  things  wear 
spectacles;  they  have  practical  ideas. 
Children  that  laugh  with  superior  wis- 
dom if  you  mention  Santa  Claus  will 
lose  when  they  are  older  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas.  "Great  are  the 
nyths,”  exclaimed  Walt  Whitman;  “I, 
oo,  delight  in  them.” 


The  flat  is  a blow  to  Christmas.  What 
associations  are  there  in  a flat,  where 
strangers  to  you  have  lived  and  will 
live?  Alexander  Smith,  that  essayist 
of  rare  charm,  once  wrote:  "I  stare 
on  the  windows  of  the  house  In  which 
I once  lived,  with  a feeling  which  I 
should  find  difficult  to  express  in  words. 
I think  of  the  life  I led  there,  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  news  that  came,  of 
the  sister  wno  died,  of  the  brother  who 
was  born:  and  were  It  at  all  possible, 
I should  like  to  knock  at  the  once 
familiar  door,  and  look  at  the  old  walls 
—which  could  speak  to  me  so  strangely 
—once  again.  To  revisit  that  city  is 
like  walking  away  back  with  my  yes- 
terdays.” But  the  essayist  said  "house”; 
there  is  no  true  life  in  a flat.  In  a flat 
death  itself  seems  more  squalid,  mean, 
ordinary.  

We  have  wandered  far  from  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  those  who  went  about  car- 
olling the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  To  the 
genteel  the  carols  themselves  seem  gro- 
tesque, nor  do  they  like  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  Humble  Birth,  of  the  patient 
and  unknown  life  In  the  carpenter’3 
shop.  Christmas,  which,  as  some  claim, 
is  in  many  of  Its  observances  essentially 
pagan,  Is  to  many,  alas,  a day  for  the 
regulation  of  certain  social  duties,  for 
the  payment  of  social  debts.  The  song 
of  the  angelic  host  Is  drowned  in  the 
mad  tumult  of  men.  The  shepherd 
most  admired  Is  the  one  that  shears 
his  sheep.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  Is 
faintly  seen  on  account  of  the  electric 
lights  of  applauded  civilization. 


I look  out  on  the  brilliant  heaven,  and  see  a 
milky  way  of  powdery  splendor  wandering 
through  it.  and  clusters  and  knots  of  stars 


anil  planets  shining  serenely  In  Hie  blue  | 
fn.stv  s-.-ces:  and  tbe  armed  apparition  of  ] 
Orion  1.W spear  pointing  away  into  immeas-  ; 
arable  si  ace.  gleaming  overhead;  and  t ic  fa- 
miliar constellation  of  the  Plough  dipping 
down  into  the  West-  and  1 think  when  1 go 
in  again  that  there  Is  ono  Christmas  the  less 
between  me  and  my  grave. 


Ac 
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Our  ancestors  prepared  themselves  for 
Christmas.  In  the  10th  century  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  monastery  of  Glas- 
tonbury regularly  whipped  their  pupils 
the  fifth  day  before  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity;  "not  to  punish  them  for  any 
fault,  but  because  it  was  the  custom.” 


ABOUTJUSIC. 

A Word  Anent  Anthems 
and  Carols  of  Christmas. 


Busoni  in  London — Mr.  Orser’s 
Harmonic  Tunable  Organ. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


There  are  few  church  anthems  pub- 
lished for  the  Christmas  of  1897  that  are 
worth  singing,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  organists  going  back  to  familiar 
tunes  by  Barnby,  Tours,  Smart,  Thorne, 
Buck  and  other  worthies.  Adolphe 
Adams’s  "Cantique”  still  outweighs 
nearly  all  Christmas  solos  of  modern 
Invention  that  may  bo  put  in  the  bal- 
ance against  It.  And  as  for  the  carols! 
How  namby-pamby  the  sentiment,  how 
cheap  the  music  of  those  spawned  of 
late  years  in  comparison  with  those 
sung  when  life  was  simpler  and  ruder, 
and  faith  was  more  robust! 

There  is  no  more  delightful  reading  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  William 
Sandy’s  "Christmas  Carols,”  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  book  has  not  been  re- 
printed; for  the  edition  of  1833  is  now 
scarce  and  comparatively  dear,  and  I 
am  under  the  impression  it  is  the  only 
one.  You  can  find  many  of  the  carols 
themselves  In  more  recent  and  cheaper 
collections,  but  the  introductory  essay 
of  144  pages  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

Goil  sent  liis  Aungell  Gabrieli 
To  Nazareth  the  chefe  cite 
Of  Gallle,  as  Luk  will  telle. 

To  Marie  mylde  and  mayden  fro. 

Or  listen  to  the  simplicity  of  this 
verse  of  the  carol  ”De  Natiuitate.” 
.Thesu  of  a mayde  yu  woldest  be  born  , 
to  save  man  kynde  that  was  for  lorne, 
and  all  for  owr  synnes: 

miserere  nobis 
*  *  * * 

In  a cratche  was  yt  chyde  layde, 
both  oxe  & asse  \vt  hym  playde, 
wt  loye  & blisse: 

miserere  nobis 

Or, 

Joseph  was  an  old  man,  , 

And  an  old  man  was  lie, 

"When  he  wedded  Mary 
In  the  land  of  Galilee. 

* * * 

Mr.  Paul-  arranged  his  program  last 
Thursday  night  with  a view  to  the  hol- 
iday season.  You  heard  the  ever  de- 
lightful suite  from  "L’Arl&sienne.” 
"There  is  nothing  about  Christmas  in 
this  suite,”  you  say.  Oh  yes  there  is. 
The  opening  theme  is  the  Provencal 
noel  of  King  Ren 6,  the  Marcho  del 
Rci: 

Due  bon  matin 
.T'ai  rencontre  le  train 

De  trois  grands  rois  qui  alliellt  en  voyage. 

The  news  times  that  an  opera  founded 
on  Baudot's  play  and  entitled  “Arle- 
siana”  was  produced  at  the  Theatre- 
Lyric,  Milan,  Nov.  27.  The  librettist 
is  Leopoldo  Marenco.  The  composer  is 
Francesco  Cil£a,  whose  opera  “Tilda” 
was  produced  at  Florence  April  7,  1892. 

I know  nothing  about  him  except  that 
he  is  a young  man.  "Arleslana”  is  in 
four  acts  and  it  pleased  the  audience,  I 
according  to  report;  for  three  numbers  ! 
were  encored,  and  the  composer  was  I 
called  before  the  curtain  twenty-one  I 
times.  The  singers  were  Mines.  Frida  I 
Rici-De  Paz,  Tracey,  Orlandi,  and  Ca-  | 
ruso,  tenor;  Casini,  baritone;  Aristi  and 
Frigotti. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Daudet’s 
piece  has  the  stuff  for  an  opera  of 
length. 

This  reminds  me  that  there  is  talk  of 
producing  at  the  OpCra-Comique,  Paris, 
a lyric  drama  by  Erlanger  fpunded  on 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s  "Juif  Polonais” 
("The  Bells").  They  say  that  Henri 
Cain  has  finished  the  libretto  and  "that 
Erlanger  is  already  at  work,  but  that 


Erckmann  refuses’  ms  ctmst>T!T  to  any 
such  adaptation.  The  Mfnestrol  mourns 
this  refusal,  saying,  "The  famous  trial 
scene  suggests  a fine  lyric  treatment." 

• * * 

I)o  you  remember  Mr.  Busoni,  tho  ( 
pianist,  who  was  so  shabbily  treated  In 
Boston,  neglected,  obliged  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  Mr.  Faolten  j 
director,  to  teach  young  pianists  who 
were  stumbling  through  exercises.  His 
was  a dreary  life  in  Boston,  and  had  It 
not  been  for  the  appreciation  and  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Knelsel  and  his  quartet 
companions,  Mr.  Busoni  would  have 
suffered  more  severely. 

Now  Mr.  Busoni  was  famous  as  a boy 
in  Vienna.  Ho  was  famous  In  Russia 
before  he  knew  the  east  wind  of  Boston. 
And  the  moment  he  left  this  inhospita- 
ble coast  he  was  again  famous.  He  ap- 
peared early  this  winter  in  Iamdon  for 
tho  first  time.  Dec.  10  he  gave  his 
sixth  piano  recital  in  St.  James  Hall. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  judges  him: 

"He  gave  us  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  and  Liszt  on  the  occasion,  and 
certainly  he  played  the  whole  of  his 
program  exceedingly  well,  and  quite 
deserved  every  ounce  of  the  great  ap- 
plause which  he  received.  Ho  has  now 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  decide  with 
more  or  less  precision  whereabouts  he 
stands  among  the  interpretative  artists 
of  today,  so  far  as  his  Instrument,  the 
pianoforte,  is  concerned.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  indeed  a great  player 
we  should  give  an  affirmative  answer— 
with  a reservation.  He  not  only  pos- 
sesses that  difficult  and  triumphant 
acquisition— for  gift  it  cannot  be  called 
—a  perfect  technique,  but  he  also  proves 
himself  to  be  the  owner  of  a singu- 
larly poetical  temperament  and  of  a 
fine  inspiration.  He  has  played  for  us 
a variety  of  compositions  by  very  di- 
verse composers  during  the  last  four 
weeks,  and  we  frankly  have  to  own 
that  it  is  in  work  in  which  actual 
manual  achievement  takes  the  most 
prominent  part  that  we  have  admired 
him  most.  In  Liszt,  for  example,  he  is 
altogether  perfect.  The  pianoforte  is  to 
him,  as  doubtless  it  was  to  Liszt,  the 
field  of  extraordinary  accomplishment, 
where  he  can  pose  in  any  brilliant 
guise  he  may  choose  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  he  is  ardently  engaged  in 
fulfilling  this  particular  aspiration  he 
could  not  easily  be  bettered.  You  feel 
that  here  he  can  do  just  as  he  pleases, 
and  /he  certainly  gives  you  the  im- 
pression in  such  a connection  that  he 
is  capable  of  any  achievement.  But 
here  a not  unusual  fallacy  interposes. 
You  judge  an  artist,  let  us  say,  by  one 
definite  standard.  This  difficult,  over- 
whelmingly intricate,  and  technical 
music  seems  to  appoint  such  a standard. 
If  a man  can  reach  the  summit  of  in- 
terpretatioa  in  respect  of  work  like 
this,  you  naturally  conclude  that  he  is 
capable  of  interpreting  anything  which 
is  not  so  exactingly  complex;  and  you 
are  disappointed  in  the  result.  M.  Bu- 
soni is  a versatile  artist  indeed;  he  is 
worth  criticising  in  earnest;  but  he  is 
a living  proof  of  the  fact  that  any 
amount  of  actual  accomplishment  does 
not  necessarily  put  a man  in  the  front 
rank  of  artistic  interpreters.  We  should 
not  really  find  it  easy  to  say— and  the 
hesitation  is  significant— which  com- 
poser he  interprets  best;  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Schubert,  or  anybody  else  save 
Liszt.  He  plays  Beethoven,  for  exam- 
ple, exceedingly  well;  but  his  sentiment 
is  not  solid  enough,  his  thought  is  not 
sufficiently  rounded  and  complete  to 
persuade  us  that  this  is  the  perfect 
Beethoven,  though  it  is  interesting 
enough.  His  Chopin,  again,  is  excel- 
lently well  played,  with  occasional 
phrases  of  exquisitely  rendered  poetry 
in  music;  but  it  lacks  that  constant, 
that  continuous  expression  of  refined 
emotion  that  calls  for  the  combination 
of  perfect  memory  with  clear  and  un- 
trammeled foresight  which  is  alone  the 
right  method  of  expounding  this  artist 
of  mortal  pain,  and  of  the  physical  un- 
happiness which  'looks  before  and 
after.’  To  sum  up:  M.  Busoni  is  an 
artist  who  understands  the  instrument 
of  his  choice  with  a curious  intimacy. 
He  also  to  a large  extent  understands 
the  composers  who  have  written  for 
that  instrument  with  an  intimate  emo- 
tion; but  he  does  not  quite  possess  the 
talent  to  explore  all  the  poetry  which 


lies  beyond  the  genius  of  the  ordinary 
composer  for  the  piano,  but  which 
nevertheless  the  piano  is  capable,  in 
the  event,  of  expressing  very  fully.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  he  plays  Liszt, 
who  wrote  for  the  piano  alone  and  not 
for  the  human  soul,  to  perfection.” 

But  why  “M.  Busoni”?  He  is  not  a 
Frenchman. 

* * • 

Y'ou  also  remember  Mr.  Plunkett 
Greene,  who  was  so  flattered  by  the 
patrons  and  patronesses  in  Sassiety 
that  he  began  to  sing  badly  so  that 
he  might  give  them  genuine  pleasure. 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  him  the  other 
day  after  he  had  appeared  at  a ballad 
concert  in  London:  “Mr.  Greene  has 

often  displeased  the  critical  public  by 
the  exaggeration  of  his  methods,  which, 
by  reason  of  his  singular  success  in 
singing  as  a general  fact,  have  influ- 
enced other  young  singers  to  their  own 
great  disadvantage.  For  this  reason 
we  awaited  Mr.  Greene’s  ‘Erl-King’ 
with  some  trepidation— it  seemed  like- 
ly that  he  might  tear  it  to  pieces.  But 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  sang 
it  with  restraint  and  yet  with  power, 
and  with  a fullness  and  splendor  of 
voice  that  were  irresistible.  The  other 
day  we  had  occasion  to  praise  Mme. 
Blanche  Marchesi  for  her  singing  of 
the  same  song,  for  her  subtle  differen- 
tiation of  part  from  part  in  the  va- 
rious dramatic  phrases  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  same  praise  is  to  be  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Plunkett  Greene,  who  sang 


with  wonderful  dramatic  InstlncTT"  The 
| cold,  cruel  phrases  assigned  to  the 
Erl-Klng,  the  passionate  shrieks  of  the 
dying  boy,  the  tragic  fear  of  the  fath- 
er—ho  brought  out  every  point  of  that 
tremendous  song  with  a fullness,  a ; 
finish,  and  a depth  of  emotion  thut 
could  not  easily  be  bettered.” 

Lovers  of  the  organ  and  Hie  best  or- 
gan  music  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich  of  this  city  I 
will  give  two  organ  recitals  at  the  Ar- 
lington Street  Ghurch.  The  first  will 
be  next  Thursday  evening  at  8.15  o’clock, 
when  he  will  play  Bach's  Toccata, 
adagio  and  Fugue  in  C major,  and 
those  chords:  "Herzlleh  thut  mich  | 

varlangen”  and  “Schmllckc  dlch,  o Hebe 
Seele;”  C£sar  Franck’s  beautiful  Pas- 
torale; Salome's  sonata  in  C minor,  and 
the  adagio  (the  first  slow  movement)  ! 
from  the  2d  symphony  in  D minor  by 
Widor,  who  was  Mr.  Goodrich's  teacher. 

The  toccata,  which  shows  the  Influ- 
ence of  Buxtehude,  was  written  prob- 
ably in  1714,  when  Bach  Journeyed  to 
Casse).  There  Is  a free  introduction 
and  then  an  allegro  built  on  two  dif- 
ferent themes.  The  adagio  Is  a species 
of  instrumental  solo  with  a homopho- 
nous  accompaniment,  not  often  found 
in  Bach.  A recitative  In  Buxtehudlan 
manner  separates  the  adagio  from  the 
fugue  that  belogs  to  Bach's  early  pe- 
riod, and  again  recalls  Buxtehude.  The 
choral  “Herzlleh  thut  mich  verlangen" 
was  a favorite  with  Bach,  and  this  ver- 
sion for  organ  is  almost  a paraphrase 
“with  a melancholy  ending  of  doubt  or 
desire.”  Still  more  poetical  is  the  pre-  ■ 
hide  to  the  choral  “Schmtickc  dlch,  o | 
liebe  Seele.”  Schumann  was  so  fond  1 
of  this  that  he  once  wrote:  “The  mel- 
ody seems  wreathed  with  garlands  of 
gold,  and  the  music  breathes  forth  such 
nappiness  that  you,  oh  Felix  Merltls 
(Mendelssohn),  who  play  it,  make  this 
avowal:  ’Had  life  torn  from  me  all 

faith,  all  hope,  this  choral  would  re- 
store them.’  ” The  sonata  by  Salome  is 
too  little  known  here,  but  it  is  the 
most  Important,  the  most  serious  work 
of  the  talented  composer. 

The  second  recital  will  be  given  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  6,  at  4 o'clock.  The 
program  will  include  Bach’s  Fantatsla, 
j in  G minor  and  Pastorale;  Guilmant’s 
Lamentation.  Mendelssohn’s  sonata 
in  D minor,  a rhapsodie  by  Saint-Saens, 
a canzonetta  by  de  la  Tombelle,  Schu- 
mann’s canon  in  B minor,  and  the  canon 
an/  allegretto  from  Wldor's  5th  sym- 
phony. 

* * * 

Bruno  Steindel's  last  recital  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  14,  was  the  cause  of  this  re- 
view in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

“Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  Bruno 
' Steindel  gave  his  last  pianoforte  recital 
of  the  present  season.  We  are.  open  to 
say  this  much.  When  this  charming 
little  boy  first  astonished  us  by  the 
fullness  of  his  intelligence  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  emotion,  we  took 
up  the  natural  attitude  that  so  young 
a human  creature  was  not  really  capa- 
ble of  the  expression  of  an  artist,  and 
that  the  world  must  watt  for  any  final 
decision  until  the  child  born  in  1890  had 
seen,  say,  10  years  of  the  next  century. 
Since  this  first  natural  verdict — one' 
fears  so  natural  as  to  be  almost  ready- 
made— the  little  boy  has  given  us  some 
reason  to  revise  that  opinion.  To 
maintain  that  he  has  come  within  the 
limit  of  many  years  in  his  final  artistic 
development  would,  of  course,  be  an 
absurd  proposition;  the  thing  to  note 
with  all  seriousness  is  this,  that  at  all 
events  he  has  stolen  within  the  gates 
of  art,  that  he  has  a musician’s  feel- 
ing in  some  of  the  work  that  he  inter- 
prets, and  that  he  is  no  mere  parrot 
repeating  with  prodigious  cleverness 
the  lesson  of  his  schoolroom.  Any- 
body who  listened  to  him  yesterday 
afternoon  with  care,  and  aiso  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  must  have  been 
aware  of  that  fact.  It  was  necessary 
indeed  to  narrow  the  mind,  to  set  one’s 
hearing  upon  art  unexpectedly  limited 
level  of  sound— after  all,  less  limite.d 
than  the  levels  of  sound  made  so  de- 
lightful by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch— and 
to  judge  within  very  delicate  lines  of 
achievement.  It  seemed  to  us,  then, 
that  Bruno  Steindel,  without  those  lit- 
tle lines  of  which  we  speak,  played 
with  amazing  beauty  and  distinction. 
The  difficulty  of  such  an  experience  as 
this  is  to  separate  the  little  boy  from 
the  little  artist,  and  it  is  a difficulty 
which  is  only  conquered  by  extreme  at- 
tention. Frankly,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
Bruno  Steindel  was  worth  that  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  issue  he  persuaded  us 
that  he  had  begun  definitely  in  the 
right  direction,  and  had  already  con- 
quered some  of  the  hardships  of  the 
way.  He  played  Schubert’s  ‘Imoromp- 
tu:  Op.  90:  No.  4,’  for  example,  with 
exquisite  delicacy— not  nervously,  not 
with  a full  emotion,  not  with  any 
magic  distinction,  but  just  with  ele- 
gance, humor,  and  understanding. 
Raff’s  ’Fabliau’  was  given  with  just 
the  same  kind  of  quality,  the  sort  of 
accomplishment  that  fits  some  compo- 
sitions to  admiration,  and  that  leaves 
others  the  mere  prey  of  the  mechani- 
cal doll.  You  see  here  the  exact  na- 
ture of  this  wonderful  child’s  accom- 
plishment. He  has  the  musical  feel- 
ing; he  has  the  musical  instinct;  you 
appreciate  on  numberless  occasions  the 
absolutely  personal  note  of  expression 
which  can  only  be  inspired  from  with- 
in; and  for  this  reason  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  the  boy  has  passed  that 
strange  and  mystical  boundary  which 
divides  mere  memory-wdrk  from  ar- 
tistic distinction.  It  Is  for  this  reason 


| tnat  ne  is  rrnuv  interesting.  t\  hat  his 
i tuture  may  be  we  cannot  tell,  nor  even 
! attempt  to  predict.  Dr.  Bttmev.  it  is 
on  record.  heard  the  boy  Mozart  play 
in  London  when  he  was  about  the 
same  age  as  Bruno  Stoindel  is  now;  a 
> ear  or  two  later  the  learned  doctor, 
traveling  in  the  interests  of  music, 
neard  the  little  musician  nlav  certain 
or  his  own  compositions  at  Vienna,  and 
'I  do  not  think,'  says  he,  in  his  ponder- 
ous record,  'that  he  shows  signs  of 
much  promise  as  a composer.’  Dr. 
Burney  stands  as  a warning  to  the 
critic  of  today.  Mozart’s  tremendous 
personality  and  his  magnificent  posi- 
tion in  the  art  of  music  make  the 
doctor's  words  sound  foolish  enough 
now.  For  that  reason  we  refuse  to 
prophesy.  But  Bruno  Steindel  is,  at  all 
events,  on  the  way.  if  only  a little 
on  the  way;  and  that  is  much." 

. * . 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert next  Saturday  will  Include  Tschai- 
kowsky's  5th  symphony,  entr’acte 
l from  Chabrier's  ’’Gwendoline,’’  and  the 
| overture  to  Auber’s  "Le  Domino  noir." 

, Mr.  Staudigl.  a member  of  the  Dam- 
rosch  and  Ellis  Opera  Company,  will 
sing  arias  from  “Acis  and  Galatea"  and 
’’Euryanthe." 

Mr.  Joseph  Staudigl  was  born  at 
| Vienna,  March  IS,  1S50.  A son  of  the 
| famous  bass  singer  of  the  same  name 
I (1S07-1861),  he  began  his  career  as  a pupil 
i of  Rokitansky  at  the  Vienna  Conserv- 
atory.  For  ten  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  Karlsruhe  Opera  Company  and 
I in  that  city  he  was  made  chamber 


singer  to  the  Grand  Duke.  He  first  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  1884-85  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  when  he  sang 
such  parts  as  the  Count  in  "The 
Prophet,  the  King  in  “Lohengrin,” 
tit  otan  in  “Die  Walkiire,”  Wolfram  in 
"Tannhauser.”  Pizarro  in  “Fidelio.”  He 
was  here  again  in  1885-86.  He  sang  Pog- 
ner  in  “Die  Meistersinger,”  and  he  sang 
in  “The  Messiah,”  at  New  York,  Dec, 
19.  1885. 

If  >ou  wish  to  give  a present  of  sim- 
ple songs  tc  children  or  sing  simple 
songs  to  them  with  pleasure  to  them 
and  yourself,  you  would  do  well  to; 

Poesies  from  Stevenson  s 
"Child’s  Garden  of  A’erscs,’’  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher  of  this  city. 
And  “Mother  Goose  Songs  without 
M oris,  ’ by  L.  E.  Orth,  will  be  played 
with  delight  by  children  or  to  them. 
These  two  books  are  published  by  Oli- 
ver Diison  Company. 

• * * 

The  Harmonic  or  Tunable  organ  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Copley  Square 
School.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Levi  Or- 
ser,  claims  that  equal  temperament  has 
killed  the  organ.  “With  equal  tem- 
pered tuning  we  lose  all  the  finer  ef- 
fecls  of  melody  and  harmony,  which 
constitute  the  very  essential  charm  of 
music.” 

Mr.  Orser  says: 

“The  seven  tones  of  our  natural  scale 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  five 
long  or  two  short  intervals  or  steps.  The 
two  short  steps  are  the  same,  but  the 
five  long  steps  are  of  two  kinds,  the  long 
®*®P'  ,2°’  Hx  and  the  long  step,  re,  mi, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  a 
Ca?IJ?a'  This  is  how  11  happens  that,  in 
addition  to  the  chromatic  tones,  to 
change  the  short  step  to  the  long,  or 
vice  versa,  we  must  have  a.  series  of 
commas  or  substitute  tones  to  change 
places  with  the  two  kinds  of  long  steps 
in  order  to  bring  the  intervals  into 
their  triie  positions  , with  reference  to 
the.  different  keys  in  which  music  is 
written.  In  all  the  devices  which  have 
hitherto  been  invented  to  accomplish 
tms.  each  key  of  the  key-board  could 
sound  but  one  tone,  or  several  tones  in 
unison,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  so  that  an  instrumet  with  more 
than  12  tones  to  each  octave  requin<l 
more  keys  In  the  key-board.  Mativ  in- 
genious forms  of  key-boards  have  been 
invented.  The  keys  of  our  common  key- 
board are  so  disposed  that  they  at  all 
times  represent  the  natural  arid  chro- 
matic tones  in  their  natural  order; 
hence,  any  other  form  of  key-board  is 
impossible.  But  a black  key  sometimes 
stands  for  the  sharp  of  ihe  tone  next 
below  it,  and  at.  other  times  for  the  flat 
of  the  tone  next  above  it.  Again,  a 
key  which  represents  a tone  also  rep- 
resents its  comma  or  substitute,  and 
without  some  means  of  causing  the  kevs 
to  sound  those  tones  when  wanted,  per- 
fect intonation  was  out  of  the  question,' 
| and  hence,  all  the  study  of  the  subject 
of  intonation  in  modern  times  has  been 
■ confined  to  different  systems  of  tem- 
i perament  or  false  tuning.  Practically 
1 the  question  has  been,  what  system 
of  false  tuning  is  least  objectionable. 
With  the  Harmonic  Switch  al!  this  is 
changed.  We  can  now  cause  each  key 
of  the  key-board  to  sound  as  many 
tones  as  we  wish,  without  affecting 
any  other  key  or  tone  in  the  instru- 
ment. The  present  instrument  is  a 
practical  adaptation  of  the  Harmonic 
Switch  to  the  reed  organ.  The  prin- 
ciple Is  not  new.  About  100  years  ago, 
Erard  apnlied  the  harmonic  principle 
to  the  harp,  and  so  we  can  play  in  tuno 
on  the  harp  with  orly  seven  strings  to 
each  octave,  while  the  organ  with  12 
keys  to  each  octave,  has  to  be  put  out 
of  tune;  a curious  ir consistency.” 

Mr.  Orser’s  Instrument  Is  certainly  a 
curiosity,  and  will  repay  a visit. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Mr.  Jules  Renard  spent  Christmas  with  us, 
After  dinner,  the  Intelligent  foreigner  too! 
Miss  Elizabeth,  a fine,  hearty  child  of  nine 
teen  years,  on  his  knee,  and  told  the  little 
ones  the  following  story: 

THE  TRUMPET. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  home  from  New 
York  Christmas  morning.  He  opened 
his  trunk  and  took  out  presents  for 
big  brother  Henry  and  sister  Susan, 
beautiful  presents,  of  which  they  had 
dreamed  all  the  night  before,  strange 
lo  say.  And  then  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  looked 
knowingly  at.  Sandy  and  said: 

“Which  #would  you  rather  have,  a 
trumpet  or  a pistol 
.Vow  Sandy  was  a prudent  little 
chap.  He  would  have  preferred  the 
trumpet,  because  trumpets  do  not  go 
oft  when  you  hold  them;  but  he  had 
been  told  that  a boy  o* *f  his  size  should 
play  with  guns,  swords  and  cannon. 
He  was  old  enough  to  sniff  powder  and 
blow  things  into  pieces.  His  father 
understood  boys,  so  of  course  he  had 
brought  a pistol. 

‘I  want  a pistol,'*  he  shouted,  sure 
that  he  had  guessed  right. 

“I  want  a pistol;  you  needn’t  try  to 
hide  it;  I see  it!” 

"Ah!”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  embar- 
rassed, “you  prefer  a pistol,  do  you? 
Well,  you’ve  changed  your  mind,  then.” 
Sandy  said: 

"No,  papa;  I was  only  fooling.  I 
hate  pistols.  Give  me  my  trumpet,  so 
that  I can  blow  it  for  you.” 

■ But  Mrs.  Johnscn  interrupted: 

“Why  do  you  always  tell  lies?  So 
as  to  worry  your  father,  hey?  If  a boy 
likes  trumpets,  he  doesn’t  say  he  likes 
pistols,  and  he  doesn’t  say  he  sees 
pistols  when  he  sees  nothing  at  all. 
Now,  to  teach  you  a good  lesson,  you’ll 
have  nither  pistol  nor  trumpet.  Look 
at  this  trumpet;  look  at  it  well;  it 
has  three  red  tassels,  and  a pretty  flag 
with  gold  fringe.  You  have  looked  at 
it  long  enough.  Go  into  the  kitchen  and 
see  if  I am  there;  hurry  up;  and  if  you 
want  to  blow  something,  blow  on  your 
fingers.” 

On  the  top  of  a chest  of  drawers,  on 
a pile  of  linen,  rolled  in  its  tassels  and 
gold-fringed  flag,  Sandy’s  trumpet  waits 
to  be  blown,  unused,  unseen,  mute  as 
that  of  the  Last  Judgment. 


continuously  tff  me  same  people."”  But 
about  the  strain  on  the  congrega- 
And  there  are  irreverent  per- 
:lal  lepers,  who  say  that  they 
cannot  read  his  sentimental  mawkish 
stuff. 


continuou: 
8 I how  abou 
k tion?  An 
sons,  sod; 


The  coiffeur  of  the  French  Senate  has  [ 
been  telling  the  reporters  some  of  the 
troubles  of  the  hairdresser  in  Paris;’ 
and  it  Is  the  tyrant  cycle  that  causes  ' 
them  all.  Tonsor  is  stony-broke  and 
broken  on  the  wheel,  for  the  lady  of 
Paris  has  become  her  own  tire -woman, 
and  spells  the  word  with  a y.  She  is  no 
longer  at  home  to  the  artiste,  and  she 
no  longer  allows  her  hair  to  be  singed, 
waived  or  curled.  “What  would  be  the 
good  of  it  all?”  she  says;  ’fin  10  min- 
utes wind  and  moisture  would  flatten  it 
out,  and  not  a glossy  lock  remain.” 
“But  after  the  ride,”  suggested  the 
sympathetic  interviewer.  After  the 
ride  things  are  no  better,  for  the  Rn- 
mano-Parisian  maid  throws  herself  into 
half -masculine  clothing,  a well-starched 
front  and  a blouse,  and  ties  her  hair 
in  an  artless  knot  simplex  munditiis. 
As  for  the  evening,  sh?  is  too  tired  to: 
dress' or  have  the  hairdresser.  She  puts  ) 
on  a hat  and  goes  to  the  restaurant  and1 
the  theatre.  Alas  for  the  coiffeur!  The 
bikers  of  an  i on  time  have  called  his 
harmless  art  a crime,  and  he  is  left  in 
the  cold.  The  same  complaint  comes 
from  dressmaker,  milliner  and  even 
washerwoman;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ladies’  tailor  rejoices,  for  the  tailor- 
made  gown  :s  worn  all  day  long,  even 
at  the.  country  chateaux  and  for  dinner, 
on  the  chance  of  a promiscuous  ride  by 
moonlight.  The  children  of  this  worid 
all  rock  on  fortune’s  sce-saw.  At  pres- 
ent sartor  is  up  and  tonsor  is  down. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  I 


Serene  I fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 

I rave  no  more  ’gainst  time  or  fate. 

For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 

The  friends  I seek  are  seeking  me ; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray. 

Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I stand  alone? 

I wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 

My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 
And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 


A true  man  of  the  highest  class  cannot  be 
rendered  ridiculous  by  poverty.  An  ordinary 
man  becomes  ridiculous  when  his  coat  Is  out 
of  elbow,  or  even,  when,  after  having  drunk 
much  champagne,  untoward  circumstances 
reduce  him  to  bitter  ale.  — ——— — 

The  suggestion  made  Monday  by 

“Senex”  writes  to  the  Journal-  “The  "Senex”  that  the  Government  “own  all 
married  man.  with  a housefull  of  little  the  children  and  clothe  and  educate 
children,  and  a lamentablv  small  in-  them  by  direct  tax’”  reminds  us  °{  a 
come,  who  denies  himself  all  the  best  I pr'oposition  in  the  Rgveries  6f  Marshal 
years  of  his  life,  all  luxuries  and  pleas- I Saxe-  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
ures,  to  feed  and  clothe  his  brood  see-  marria&e  should  be  originally  contract- 
ing at  the  same  time  without  complaint  ed  for  a time  longer  than  five  yeal?' 
his  childless  neighbor  much  better 1 lf  man  and  wife  should  make  up  their 
clothed,  fed  and  housed  than  he  can  minds  at  the  end  o£  that  term  t0  try 
ever  hope  to  be,  is  a hero  of  whom  the  ,lving  t0^ether  a®ain.  wel1  and  Sood=  lf 


world  may  well  be  proud.  Children 
build  up  a nation,  make  its  foundations 
permanent  and  possible.  Why  not  let! 
the  Government  own  all  the  children1 
and  clothe  and  educate  them  by  direct 
tax?’’ 


they  were  disposed  to  separate  for  ever, 
the  children— If  there  were  any— should 
be  the  wards  of  the  State.  But  after 
the  same  man  and  woman  had  lived 
together  in  wedlock  fifteen  years  they 
were  condemned  to  remain  together 
until  one  of  them  died. 


If  a man  heartily  loves  his  wife,  he  im- 
agines that  his  daughter  will  reproduce  mat  ( 
wife  In  her  babyhood,  and  the  wife  who  loves 
her  husband  thinks  the  same  as  to  her  son. 
The  anticipation  is  often  a great  blunder; 
but  that  does  not  matter.  We  must  take  this 
world  as  it  is— as  indeed  we  help  to  make  it; 
for  Humanity  is  a junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Creation.  If  men  are  disappointed,  it  is 
usually  their  own  fault.  Either  their  expec- 
tations are  Impossible,  or  they  do  not  go  the 
right  way  to  obtain  their  fulfillment. 


“Puritan”  writes  to  the  Journal: 
“Pray,  why  do  we  say  Mayoralty  con- 
test? Nobody  says  Governorship  elec- 
tion or  Presidency  vote.  We  speak  the 
very  best  English,  to  be  sure;  and  might 
we  not  say  Mayoral  vote,  Mayoral  elec- 
tion? Plain  people  say  School  Com- 
mittee, as  the  law  directs;  but  educa- 
tional circles,  being  a little  superior  to 
simple  English,  say  School  Board.  Is 
it  because  they  say  School  Board  in 
London?” 


Some  one  lately  took  our  friend  the 
Listener  to  task  in  the  following  genial 
fashion;  “‘Drops  with  bucketsful  of 
the  other  thing  are  not  enough  to 
se.rve  as  an  antidote  for.’  Oh,  my! 
'Antidote  to,’  not  ‘antidote  for.’  ” 

But  Listener  has  good  authority  for 
his  use  of  the  preposition  “for.”  The  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  allows  the  construction 
of  antidote  with  "against,”  "for,”  and 
"to.” 

Thus  R.  B.  Sheridan  wrote:  He  has 
antidotes  for  all  poisons.” 

“To  lend  my  wasting  day,  an  antidote 
for  night,”  Quarles. 


Dr.  Watson,  Ian  Maclaren,  tells  his 
Liverpool  congregation  about  “what  It 
costs  him  In  mental  effort  to  preach 


They  are  translating  into  French  a 
note  book  left  by  Rubinstein.  Here 
are  two  reflections: 

“I  find  it  strange  that  the  law  per- 
mits one  to  marry  again  even  for  the 
third  time,  and  not  only  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  pair,  but  even  in  ease  of 
divorce.  That  which  especially  sur- 
prises me  is  the  fact  that  women  seek 
this  privilege  far  more  than  men;  and 
yet  women  make  louder  pretensions  to 
constancy  and  morality. 

“An  unexpected  visit  always  bring 
with  it  an  equally  unexpected  request.” 


Of  course  there  are  natures  without  name, 
uncommunicative  and  unreceptive,  which 
repel  nicknames  altogether.  They  are  very 
non-social  animals.  A good  nickname  is  a 
testimonial,  and  should  be  a passport  to  the 
best  society. 


The  Honorable  Bob  Fitzsimmons  has 
bought  a lion,  not  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  for  a household  pet.  Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons,  It  will  be  remembered, 
is  of  a tender  nature,  and  she.  too,  is 
fond  of  animals.  Una  had  a lion. 

We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
rubbing  five  quarts  of  “the  best  brand 
of  bay  rum”  over  the  lion’s  hide,  and 
we  hope  none  of  it  was  applied  In- 
ternally to  either  the  lion  or  the  man. 
We  like  to  think  of  him  blowing  the 
froth,  the  cauliflower  off  a tankard  of 
sound  ale,  while  he  lectures  to  a con- 
genial audience  on  latest  developments 
in  hooks  and  stiff  pokes.  For  thus  is 
he  picturesque,  and,  after  all,  to  be 
picturesque  is  one  of  the  chief  excuses 
for  existence. 

But  we  should  not  be  true  to  friend- 
ship or  humanity  lf  we  refrained  from 
appealing  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’s  nobler 
nature.  It  is  well  to  dally  with  lions, 
to  lecture,  to  raise  ducks;  but  is  not 
the  hero  neglecting  his  art?  We  hear 
nothing  of  dally  practice.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  sandbag  or  the  sweater. 


‘TNdWj  -Mr.  )-  itzsimmonsr  as  well  as  The 
Admirable  Sullivan,  is  a man  of  culture, 
broad  and  deep  culture.  Let  him  pon- 
der the  following  story  related  by  Pau- 
vanlas  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
sixth  book.  It  is  the  story  of  Tlman- 
thes  of  Cleone,  who  had  taken  the  prize 
for  wrestling  and  boxing. 

Timanthes — we  translate  from  the 
French  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gedoyn— 
met  his  death  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. He  had  withdrawn,  on  account 
of*  old  age,  from  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  but  to  preserve  his  ; 
strength  ho  bent  his  bow  each  day,  and  1 
this  bow  was  difficult  to  handle.  Occa-  ! 
sion  led  him  to  travel;  for  some  time  i 
his  practice  was  denied  him;  and  when  j 
he  wished  to  resume  it,  he  did  not  , 
have  the  strength  to  bend  his  weapon. 
Finding  that  he  was  no  longer  a good 
man,  he  was  so  mortified  that  he  built 
his  own  funeral  pile,  set  fire  to  it,  and 
leaped  upon  it. 

If  a dish  cloth  falls  to  the  floor,  a 
visitdh  will  come.  If  the  cloth  makes  a 
wet  mark,  the  visitor  will  be  a man. 

Here  is  a book  that  would  be  well 
worth  owning: 

Johnson  (Cant.  Charles).  General  His- 
tory of  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of 
the  most  famous  highwaymen,  murder- 
ers, street  robbers,  etc.,  with  a genuine 
account  of  the  voyages  and  plunders  of 
the  most  notorious  pirates,  interspersed 
with  several  diverting  tales  and  pleas- 
ant songs,  with  all  the  fine  copper- 
plates, and  also  three  plates  inserted 
(two  of  Jack  Shepherd  and  his  escape, 
and  one  of  Sarah  Malcolm  by  Hogarth), 
best  edition,  folio,  calf  extra,  leather 
joints,  fine  copy,  £12  12s.  1734. 

We  see  the  happy  family  group.  Papa 
In  sliDpers  (worked  worsted  with  dogs’ 
heads)  sits  in  shirt  sleeves,  for  reading 
aloud  is  a violent  exercise,  and  the 
steam  radiators  are  a little 'out  of  order; 
mother  is  darning  stockings;  and  the 
children  listen  with  open  mouths  and 
popping  eyes  to  tales  of  bloody  life  be- 
neath the  Jolly  Roger,  cutting  of 
throats  in  dark  streets,  hiding  of  dis- 
membered bodies  in  water  butts, 
speeches  delivered  from  the  gallows  to 
an  admiring  and  drunken  crowd,  etc., 
ate.  What  better,  more  profitable  holi- 
day gift  than  this  book!  It  will  cost 
only  12  guineas,  and,  of  course,  there 
will  be  no  duty  for  importation. 

It  is  true  that  the  daily  newspapers 
provide  much  pleasant  reading  of  this 
kind.  Hardly  a day  passes  without  the 
report  of  a burglary  (second-story  or 
whole  house),  a daring  deed  of  high- 
waymen, a cunning  exhibition  by  a 
sneak-thief  here  in  Boston  or  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Thieves  have 
been  plundering  the  people  of  this  town 
for  six  months.  How  many  have  been 
caught  by  the  police?  How  much  of  the 
stolen  property  has  been  restored  to 
the  owners?  Yet  the  police  of  Boston 
are  a famous  body  of  men.  a very  ter- 
ror—to  unfortunate  women  who  are 
hunted  down  like  rats  unless  they 
should  possibly  happen  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  men  in  high  station. 
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Bu!  by  what  I’ve  seen,  and  where  I’ve  been, 
I’ve  always  found  it  so. 

That  if  you  wish  to  learn  to  live 

Too  much  you  cannot  know. 

For  you  must  now  be  wide  awake. 

If  a living  you  would  make, 

So  I’ll  advise  what  course  to  take 
To  be  a Leary  man. 


If  Leary  in  American  slang  means 
“intoxicated,”  “drunk.”  in  English 
slang  it  means  “artful,”  “downy.”  "Al 
leary  look,  in  which  fear,  defiance  and* 
cunning  are  mixed  up  together."  Tliel 
face  of  an  escaping  thief  or  a baffled* 
promoter  or  an  anxious  broker  may  bel 
called  leary.  

Tills  Is  a prelude  to  introduce  a letteij 
written  by  "A  Mother”  to  the  many  ed- 
itors of  this  column.  She  objects  tc 
the  eulogy  of  Capt.  Johnson's  “Historj 
of  the  Lives  and  Adv’entures  of  tb< 
Most  Famous  Highwaymen”  that  ap 
peared  in  the  Journal  yesterday.  Sh 
says,  “No  father  worthy  the  nara 
would  allow  such  a vulgar  and  pern! 
cious  book  in  his  house." 

It  Is  true  that  Capt.  Johnson's  work  il 
rot  flawless.  He  stole  freely  from  Capf 
Alexander  Smith's  "Lives  of  the  HigfJ 
waymen,”  published  in  1719,  a glory 
English  literature.  Of  this  immorti! 
writer  Mr.  Whibley  says,  "It  was  fro’ 
the  Elizabethans  that  he  caught  tl 
splendid  vigor  of  his  style,  and  he  ow< 
not  only  his  historical  sense,  but 
living  English  to  the  example  of  Phil] 
mon  Holland.  * * * For  him  robbej 
in  the  street,  as  on  the  highway,  w 
the  finest  of  the  arts,  and  he  always  tl 
vered  it  for  its  own  sake,  rather  thj 
for  vulgar  profit.  ‘There  is  a beauty  f 
all  the  works  of  nature  which  we 
unable  to  define,  though  all  the  woj 
is  convinced  of  Its  existence;  so  in  evil 
action  and  station  of  life  there  is  j 
grace  to  be  attained  which  will  m. 
a man  pleasing  to  all  about  him  tl 
serene  in  his  own  mind.  Some  th| 
are  who  have  placed  this  beauty 


i itself;  otherwise  ft  la  hi 
that  they  could  commit 
gularltles  with  a strong  gust  and 
appearance  of  satisfaction.’  ” 
ut  this  masterpiece  is  rare  and  cost- 
and we  should  not  venture  to  urge 
er  in  moderate  means  to  pur- 
»se  it.  although  it  would  be  of  in- 
lnable  value  in  shaping  the  career 
his  sons.  Capt.  Johnson’s  book  can 
bought  for  12  guineas,  and  although 
; author  is  a plagiarist  and  his  style 
dly  inferior,  we  do  not  see  how  any 
in  who  has  the  real  interests  of  his 
ildren  at  heart  can  afford  to  refuse 
e opportunity.  Let  him  give  up 
gars  for  six  months  or  even  a year. 
;rhaps  the  overcoat  of  year  before 
st  will  still  serve.  Let  the  mother 
ake  over  old  dresses  or  do  the  house- 
ork  for  a season**  The  children 
lould  be  considered  first  of  all.  If  the 
ither  cannot  afford  Johnson's  book,  he 
jrely  is  able  to  buy  a complete  set  of 
oe  Newgate  Calendar. 

Now  the  Bible  and  the  Newgate 
Calendar  were  George  Barrow’s  favor- 

te  reading  "And  all  save  the 

>sychologist  and  the  prig  will  ap- 
laud  the  preference.” 

‘A  Mother’’  would  surely  have  her 
ir.  thoroughly  educated  for  his  life 
ork.  There  is  no  more  profitable 
usiness  in  Boston  than  stealing, 
•hether  little  Willy  devotes  his  ener- 
ies,  when  he  is  old  enough,  to  house- 
reaking  or  some  more  hypocritical  but 
qually  remunerative  profession.  To 
waken  and  feed  a love  for  work,  the 
>oy  should  learn  in  tender  years  the 
’eroic  deeds  of  leading  men,  as  Capt. 
Hind,  Jack  Sheppard,  Gentleman  Harry 
Sims,  Deacon  Brodie,  the  founders  of 
trusts,  the  inventor  of  railway  wreck- 
ing, the  Ingenious  man  who  first  sold 
something  that  he  did  not  have  to  a 
neighbor  that  did  not  want  It. 

There  is  an  old  theory  still  held  by 
some  that  a man  should  not  engage  in 
any  business  in  which  he  cannot  either 
eat  or  wear  or  drink  or  smoke  the 
stock.  If  you  are  a grocer,  and  trade 
is  dull,  you  can  at  least  support  life 
by  eating  that  which  you  cannot  sell. 
Thus  you  dispose  of  your  goods  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  down  your  living 
expenses.  And  so  in  other  lines  of 
business.  Even  the  bookseller,  who  is 
by  instinct  and  descent  a pirate,  can 
improve  his  mind  without  purchase 
or  subscription.  But  such  a life  does 
not  enlarge  heroic  qualities;  it  encour- 
ages timidity,  and  it  strengthens  pru- 
dence, a despicable  trait. 

Does  "A  Mother”  fear  that  the  path 
f glory  leads  but  to  the  dock,  that  the 
ail  is  the  inevitable  end?  It  is  true 
hat  embezzlers,  forgers,  burglars  and 
ther  men  of  restless  activity  occasion- 
lly  recruit  their  strength  and  rest  their 
erves  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
iut  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  inteili- 
ent  burglar  or  sneak  thief  or  foot- 
>ad  suffering  punishment  in  Boston? 
four  son  should  work  here;  he  will  be 
i comfort  to  you  at  home;  and  you 
will  have  the  consoling  thought  that 
so  long  a3  he  remains  here  he  will 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession. 

And  even  if  he  wanders  from  his  own 
fireside  and  in  another  city  falls  into 
the  clutches  of  mercenary  and  unfeel- 
ing hirelings;  even  if  he  is  sent  to  a 
cell  to  concoct  at  his  leisure  new  de- 
vices and  amazing  tricks,  there  is  al- 
ways the  hope  of  pardon,  especially  if 
be  occupied  a position  of  financial  trust. 
One  of  the  choicest  privileges  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  par- 
don a cashier  of  a post  office  or  a bank. 

A man  is  wild  with  passion  finding 
himself  grievously  wronged.  He  kills 
the  offender.  There  is  no  pardon  for 
him.  for  he  had  the  animal  courage  to 
do  what  you  in  his  place  would  have 
liked  to  do,  had  you  had  the  nerve. 

A man  coolly,  at  his  ease,  to  gratify 
extravagant  and  selfish  tastes,  syste- 
matically robs  persons  whose  property 
lias  been  intrusted  to  him.  Sometimes 
he  is  sent  to  jail.  But  after  he  has  en- 
dured light  confinement  there  for  some 
months,  to  the  benefit  of  his  health,  for 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  regular  hours  and 
observe  a comparatively  plain  diet,  es- 
timable citizens  remind  the  Governor 
or  the  President  that  the  erring  broth- 
er was  much  Interested  in  Sunday 
Schools,  that  he  belongs  to  a very  re- 
spectable family,  that  it  is  a ^hame  to 
oblige  him  to  associate  with  coarse 
and  smelly  people,  etc.,  etc.  The  man 
who  holds  the  pardoning  power  says, 
"Bless  my  soul!  You  don't  say  so! 
What  a mistake!  What  ho!  turnkey! 
Let  Mr.  de  Bang  go  home  to  his  family, 
and  offer  my  sincere  apologies." 
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'Twas  in  those  days  that  Alfarabl  lived; 

A man  renowned  in  the  newspapers: 

He  wrote  In  two  reviews;  raw  pork  at  night 
He  ate,  anil  opium;  kept  a bear  at  college: 

A most  extraordinary  man  was  he. 

But  he  was  one  not  satisfied  with  man, 

As  man  has  made  himself:  he  thought  this 
life 

Was  something  deeper  than  a jest,  and  sought 
Into  Its  roots:  himself  was  his  best  science,  j 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  “will  de- 
fend his  right  to  the  title  of  the  cham- 
pion; Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  has  released 
him  from  his  promise  of  retirement.” 
Noble  woman!  A crown  to  her  hus- 
band ! 

But  why  this  sudden  disposition  to 
shy  once  more  the  etistor  into  the  ring? 
In  another  column  of  the  Daily  Stimu- 
lator we  read  \yith  envy  the  list  of 
Christmas  presents  made  reciprocally 
by  gallant  Bob  and  tender,  adoring 
spouse;  how  Bob  gave  a $600  diamond 
studded  watch  and  $400  “sunburst  pen- 
dant” to  his  missus,  "who  remembered 
him  with  a pair  of  cuff  buttons  worth 
$100:  how  Bob  gavea$300  diamond  locket, 

* "suitably  engraved,”  to  Professor  Mar- 
tin Julian.  Here  is  reason  enough.  The 
family  must  live  up  to  this  reputation 
of  Oriental  magnificence.  The  black- 
smith industry  is  crowded,  so  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  must  raise  the  wind  by 
his  fists,  fighting  after  the  example  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air. 

Or  perhaps  he  is  tired  of  inaction.  He 
wishes  to  deserve  the  title  cf  Ameri- 
can. “A  charming  people,”  said  Rubin- 
stein, “and  full  of  energy.” 

Always  breakfast  as  if  you  did  not  intend 
to  dine;  and  dine  as  If  you  had  not  broken 
your  fast. 

Miss  Eustacia  was  talking  about 
Christmas  the  other  night:  "Next  year 
I propose  to  write  my  friends  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Christmas,  telling 
them  that  I do  not  wish  any  presents, 
and  that  I shall  not  give  any.  If  any- 
body wishes  to  give  me  something  as 
a token  of  affection,  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  it  on  any  day  that  is  not  for- 
mally appointed.  If  you,  for  instance, 
wish  to  give  me  a book  or  a picture, 
send  it  on  some  undistinguished  day, 
in  March,  June,  or  September.  Then 
I shall  be  grateful.  I was  calling  on 
Lucy  Hallerton  yesterday.  You  know 
.she  has  almost  nothing  to  live  on,  and 
gives  music  lessons.  She  showed  me 
presents  sent  by  thoughtless  friends. 
There  was  a brass  tea  kettle — she  al- 
ready had  five;  a silver-plated  cream 
pot  and  sugar  bowl,  her  fourth  set:  a 
five-pound  box  of  candy,  which  she  does 
not  dare  to  eat;  one  of  those  dreadful 
plaster  lions;  an  illustrated  edition  of 
'Ben  Hur,’  in  a box— like  an  oyster  fry; 
Mr.  Krehbiel’s  book,  'How  to  Listen  to 
.Music,’  and  the  poor  girl  cannot  afford 
J to  go  to  many  concerts;  several  pieces 
of  particularly  ugly  Benares  brass;  and 
other  nightmares  of  uselessness.  After 
she  had  put  them  away,  she  laughed, 
and  said,  ‘Eustacia,  I’d  exchange  the 
whole  lot  for  just  two  sets  of  comfort- 
able underclothes.’  And  yet,  I suppose, 
Mr.  Smlthers,  she  would  have  been  mor- 
tally offended  if  you,  or  Mr.  Johnson, 
or  Mr.  Huckster  had  sent  her  union  or 
disunion  suits  or  the  money  to  buy  such 
necessities.” 

Mr.  Gerbault’s  picture  in  the  last 
Journal  Amusant  bears  the  following 
text:  "You  make  me  tired  with  your 
everlasting  chatter  about  American  In- 
ventions. My  machine  gives  points  to 
them  all.  You  fill  it  with  ham,  sausage, 
chine,  head-cheese,  pigs-feet,  and  all 
sorts  of  pork-butchers’  meat  and  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  of  childish  sim- 
plicity a pig  comes  out  Just  as  much 
[ alive  as  you  or  I.” 


"Halloo!  Alexander  Bell  going  to 
wed!”  Why  not?  Even  telephone  men 
have  their  emotional  moments. 


No.  madam;  Captain  Johnson's  book 
has  its  faults,  but  it  is  not  “vulgar  and 
pernicious.”  If  you  read  it  regularly  to 
your  little  boy,  he  will  learn  much  that 
will  be  of  practical  value  in  business  or 
even  in  the  legal  or  medical  profes- 
sion. 


Young  Mr.  Ayres  embezzled  in  New- 
port, Ky.  He  was  sent  to  jail.  And 
now  a pathetic  twin  sister  appeals  to 
Tresident  McKinley  for  pardon.  “The 
case  of  young  Ayres  has  excited  sym- 
pathy among  all  classes  of  citizens  in 
Newport  on  account  of  the  popularity 
of  the  young  man  and  the  high  social 
standing  of  the  family." 

Did  young  Mr.  Ayres  steal  to  support 
his  twin  sister  or  his  mother?  No.  He 
had  been  betting  on  horses,  and  he  stole 
to  pay  bets.  Hence,  the  sympathy. 

Henry,  my  boy,  before  you  embezzle, 
ask  yourself,  “Am  I popular?  Have  I 
lived  beyond  my  income?  Have  I grati- 
fied every  selfish  and  unnecessary  taste? 
Are  my  people  in  high  social  standing?” 
If  you  cannot  answer  these  questions 
with  "Yes,”  be  honest,  or  as  honest  as 
possible. 

Even  in  this  material  period  the  he- 
roic spirit  is  not  wholly  dead.  There 
arc  still  men  of  noble  aspiration  who 
are  brave  in  vocal  expression.  We 
passed  one  of  them  in  Temple  Place 
Monday  afternoon.  To  the  superficial 
eye  he  -was  merely  a two-legged  thing. 


In  forked  radish,  something  over  which' 
slop-shop  garments  had  been  thrown. 

! The  stern  moralist  would  have  drawn 
back  from  him  as  from  pollution,  for 
the  hero  and  his  companion  were  la- 
boring under  alcoholic  excitement.  And 
this  was  the  brave  speech:  “I  tell  you, 
Jim,  there’s  one  thing  I wouldn’t  do 
no-how;  I wouldn’t  give  a man  a bad 
cigar.” 

Many  are  anxious  for  Mr.  Dan  Daly’s 
speedy  recovery.  The  world  could  bet- 
ter spare  a dozen  tragedians. 

Menellk,  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
met  a Russian  named  Leontieff  Some 
months  ago.  He  said  to  the  Russian, 
"Count,  these  English  are  an  ener- 
getic and  warlike  race.”  The  Russian 
replied,  "Why,  your  Majesty?”  Menelik 
said,  “It  seems  to  me  they  want  the 
earth.  This  does  not  suit  me.  My 
kingdom  is  in  Africa,  I am  the  king 
of  kings.  I never  saw  this  England, 
which  I have  been  told  by  Henry  of 
Orleans  is  a small  island,  surrounded 
by  water.  My  kingdom  is  not  an  island, 
and  I want  to  know  why  I should  per- 
mit these  English  to  come  into  a coun- 
try of  which  I ought  to  be  the  exclusive 
ruler.”  "It's  a way  they  have,”  replied 
the  Count.  “Their  own  country  is  so 
small  and  they  are,  so  numerous  and 
philanthropic  that  they  consider  it 
necessary  to  colonize  any  part  of  the 
globe  not  occupied  by  Anglo-Saxons.” 
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He  lieth  still:  he  doth  not  move: 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
lie  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a friend,  and  a true,  true-love, 
And  the  New-year  will  take  ’em  away. 

Old  year  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  beeh  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us,* 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  gc. 


Yes,  Mr.  Auger,  we  have  quoted  this 
before,  and  we  shall  quote  it  again  if 
we  live  and  have  the  chance.  For  the 
verses  still  charm  us  greatly,  and  in- 
deed for  a few  of  those  earlier  poems 
of  Tennyson  we  would  swap  the  com- 
plete set  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King  with 
the  blameless  Arthur  clad  irreproach- 
ably in  sanitary  flannels,  frock-coat, 
creased  trousers  and  other  things  that 
no  gentleman  should  be  without.  These 
verses  still  charm  us  greatly,  although 
we  have  accidentally  been  so  unfortun- 
ate as  to  read  extracts  from  the  Life  of 
Tennyson  in  two  volumes.  And  so  do 
many  of  those  early  poems.  Thus  we 
prefer  “Claribel”  to  In  Memoriam 
with  its  deliberate  grief;  thus  we  pre- 
fer Mariana  to  Enoch  Arden.  And  yet 
half-a-century  after  Claribel  first  vexed 
the  Messrs.  Gradgrind  what  genius 
blazed  in  Rizpah,  which  priggish  prudes 
of  1880  voted  coarse. 


So  with  or  without  your  permission, 
Mr.  Auger,  there  is  room  for  one  more 
stanza: 

How  hard  he  breathes!  Over  the  snow 
I heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 

The  cricket  chirps:  the  light  burns  low: 

Tis  nearly  twelve  o’clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you: 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

And  since  to  every  thoughtful  person 
ithis  is  a solemn  day,  let  us  consider  for 
e.  moment  the  subject  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  having  your 
boots  made  for  you.  The  price  you  pay 
for  winter  boots  is  from  $10  to  $14  or 
$16.  You  think  you  can  afford  this 
price,  and  you  say,  “My  instep  is  so 
remarkably  high  that  I am  not  easily 
fitted.”  Whether  you  are  wise  or  not 
is  another  matter.  We  are  now  stat- 
ing facts  without  comment. 

You  have  a right  to  believe  that  after 
several  years  of  purchase,  or  clientshlp, 
to  use  the  hideous  jargon  of  the  circu- 
lar, the  proprietor  and  the  clerks  en- 
tertain toward  you  a feeling  of  personal  i 
responsibilty;  that  they  feel  bound  to 
be  anxiously  truthful  and  accommodat- 
ing. 

Oh  fool!  Oh,  thrice  sodden  ass!  You 
take  boots  to  them  and  ask,  “Are  they 
worth  new  soles?”  You  wore  them  only 
one  winter;  there  is  only  a little  hole  In 
the  left  sole;  you  ask  the  question  sim- 
ply as  a matter  of  form.  A clerk  looks 
at  them  carelessly,  says,  “I  dunno,” 
pitches  them  to  the  cobbler,  who  looks 
iat  them  as  contemptuously  as  though  \ 
they  had  been  made  by  a rival  house 
across  the  street,  and  pronounces  this 
opinion:  “I  guess  we  can  do  something 
to  ’em.”  Now  you  do  not  demand  that 
all  the  men  and  boys  in  the  shop  should 
drop  work,  neglect  other  customers, 
and  discuss  for  an  hour  the.  proper 
treatment  of  those  boots;  but  you  are 
justified  in  your  wrath  at  being  handled 
so  cavalierly;  and  you  are  justly  en- 
raged by  the  thought  that  boots  at  such 
a price  are  good  only  for  one  season. 
The  proprietor  should  have  a pride  in 
your  feet.  When  he  sees  you  he  should 
rejoice  because  you  are  shod  by  him. 


The  clerks  should  sleep  the  sweeter  b!^ 
cause  they  took  your  measure  advised 
slock  and  style,  received  your  money 

How  Is  It  In  reality?  The  moment  you 
are  on  the  sidewalk,  Gully  says  "Won- 
der whether  Old  Whiskers  expects  to 
wear  one  pair  of  boots  for  six  years?” 
The  bookkeeper  says,  "What  a fuddy- 
duddy  crank  he  is”;  and  then  thev  nil 
laugh. 

As  in  the  boot  and  shoe  shop,  so  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  trade  and 
politics:  There  Is  little  or  no  feeling 
of  personal  responsibility.  Because  a 
man  pays  money  to  butcher,  baker  and 
candlestick  maker,  do  they  feel  that 
Ihey  owe  him  anything  In  return,  ex- 
cept the  stuff  that  they  are  obliged 
perfunctorily  to  give  in  exchange?  How 
fcmany  dressmakers,  or  tailors,  or  men 
bolding  political  office  have  a lively 
sense  of  responsibility?  And  in  conse- 
quence of  this  slackness,  indifference 
criminal  neglect,  what  a waste  there  is 
of  money,  time,  nerves! 

We  were  delighted  to  learn  yesterday 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  Boston 
Street  Railway  Company  proposes  to 
be  courteous  henceforth  to  passengers. 
We  thought  we  would  put  the  resolve 
to  the  test.  Borrowing  a five-dollar 
bill,  we  boarded  a car.  We  offered  the 
bill  to  the  conductor.  He  smiled,  said 
"Thank  you!  It’s  a pleasant  day,”  and 
then  gave  us  $4  95  in  nickles. 

Poor  Major  Handy!  May  Georgian 
breezes  blow  gently  through  his  whisk- 


"President  Madison  attacked.”  Well, 
be  can  stand  It.  He  has  been  dead  a 
good  many  years. 

The  English  have  set  the  dervishes 
whirling. 


J.  A.  M.  writes  “Can  you  explain  the 
discontinuance  of  opera  productions  at 
(the  Castle  Square  Theatre?  To  myself 
and  many  of  my  friends  who  live  up 
;here  in  the  backwoods  and  are  unable 
to  secure  tickets  for  the  Grand  Opera, 
,it  was  an  unending  joy  and  much  exer- 
cised privilege  to  run  over  to  the  Castle 
Square  whenever  we  were  In  town.” 
mils  question  should  be  addressed  to 
the  manager  of  said  theatre. 
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And  Death  the  While- 

Death  with  his  well-worn,  lean,  professional 
smile, 

Death  in  his  threaChare  working  trim— 

Conies  to  your  bedside,  unannounced  and 
bland. 

And  with  expert,  inevitable  hand 

Feels  at  your  windpipe,  fingers  you  in  the 
lung. 

Or  flicks  tlie  clot  welt  into  the  laboring  heart: 

Thus  signifying  unto  old  and  young. 

However  hard  of  moutl)  or  wild  of  whim. 

’Tis  time— ’tis  time  by  his  ancient  watch— to 
part 

With  books  and  women  and  talk  and  drink 
and  art: 

And  you  go  humbly  after  him 

To  a mean  suburban  lodging:  on  t lie  way 

To  what  or  wliera 

Not  Death,  who  is  old  and  very  wise,  can  say. 


How  sensitive  many  men  are  about 
death!  How  afraid  they  are  to  die! 
And  yet  they  are  not  afraid  to  lie,  or 
steal— of  course,  in  a highly  respecta- 
ble manner— or  vote  for  a candidate  who 
is  unfit,  or  deceive  women,  or  play  the 
chameleon  at  the  club,  or  scheme  and 
pilot  constantly  for  their  self-advantage 
even  though  they  ruin  others. 


A year  ago  we  wrote  of  death  and 
the  New  Y'ear  in  this  column;  we  wrote, 
as  we  thought  at  the  time,  soberly, 
•without  hysteria,  without  despair.  We 
reminded  you  of  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
monitions of  your  exit  from  this  stage 
are  louder  each  year.  And  we  went  to 
bed  that  night,  stretching  our  legs 
with  the  customary  thought  that  they 
must  some  day  be  boxed  securely,  and  , 
thinking  of  duty  performed. 


And  what  was  the  result?  Indignant 
or  abusive  letters.  A man  in  some 
Vermont  hamlet  wrote  at  considerable 
length  urging  us  to  take  a cheerful 
view  of  things;  assuring  us  that  life 
is  too  good  a thing  to  leave  carelessly 
behind.  And  in  each  line,  in  his 
tremulous  signature  we  saw  the  fear 
of  death.  Others,  recognizing  the  ; 
symptoms  described  by  us  with  some 
minuteness,  recommended  cures  or  j 
asked  advice.  We  received  tracts:  one 
of  them  was  entitled,  "How’s  your 
soul?”  another,  “The  Curse  of  Rum.” 
Even  our  philosophical  friend.  Time 
and  the  Hour,  was  uneasy,  and  pro- 
tested against  such  "gruesome  jesting.” 
But  we  were  not  in  jest.  And  we  ask 
Mr.  Time  and  the  Hour,  ”Do  you  not 
today  feel  aches  and  pains  that  you 
did  not  know  a year  ago?  Can  you  go 
lip  three  flights  of  stairs  without  puff- 
ing? Would  you  dare  to  run  to  a 
lire?  Did  not  the  doctor  tell  you  a 
few  months  ago  to  avoid,  all  excite- 
ment? Does  not  your  stomach  remind 
j you  of  Us  presence?  Of  course  men- 


tally  you  are  sound  and  strong:  but  are 
■we  wrong:,  or  don't  you  stoop  just  a 
little  more  this  winter?" 


No.  we  do  not  welcome  the  New 
Tear.  We  sympathize  with  Alexander 
Smith  spending  Christmas  in  Dream- 
thorp:  "How  warm,  breathing,  full  of 
myself.  Is  the  year  now  almost  gone! 
How  bare,  cheerless,  unknown,  the 
year,  about  to  come  in!  It  stretches  be- 
1 ore  me  in  imagination  like  some  great, 
gaunt,  untenanted  ruin  of  a Colosseum, 
In  which  no  footstep  falls,  no  voice  is 
heard;  and  by  this  night  year  its  naked 
chambers  and  windows,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  in  number,  will  be  clothed 
all  over,  and  hidden  by  myself  as  if 
■with  covering  Ivies.  Looking  forward 
into  an  empty  year  strikes  one  with  a 
certain  awe,  because  one  finds  therein 
no  recognition.  The  years  behind  have 
a friendly  aspect,  and  they  are  warmed 
by  the  fires  we  have  kindled,  and  all 
their  echoes  are  the  echoes  of  our  own 
voices." 

This  fear  of  death  is  a singular  com- 
mentary on  the  practical  working  of 
what  is  loosely  known  as  Christianity 
In  New  England.  There  were  fine  old 
pagans,  there  are  savages  who  should 
shame  us  all  by  their  indifference  to  j 
this  little  episode  in  the  series  of  eter-( 
nal  “transfers  and  promotions.”  Our 
self-conceit  is  shown  in  the  absurd  im- 
portance we  attach  to  a few  years  on 
n no  doubt  inferior  ball. 

Why  what’s  the  world  and  time?  a fleeting 
thought 

Jn  the  great  meditating  universe, 

A brief  parenthesis  in  chaos. 

We  talk  lightly  of  the  materialism  of 
Chicago,  of  the  materialism  of  New 
Tork.  The  men  in  these  cities  apply 
themselves  with  perhaps  exaggerated 
ardor  to  the  business  of  this  world;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  as  spir- 
itually barren,  as  lazily  skeptical  as 
many  of  our  otherwise  estimable  fel- 
low-townsmen. "The  same  day  came 
the  Sadducees,  which  say  that  there  is 
no  resurrection.”  The  Sadducees  are 
thick  in  Boston.  You  find  them  at  the 
clubs,  in  literary  societies,  in  some  of 
our  most  respectable  meeting-houses. 
They  are  often  agreeable  persons.  They 
have  as  varied  a stock  of  information 
as  the  Major-General  in  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,”  but  they  will  tell  you  frank- 
ly that  death  ends  all  and  that  a belief 
in  immortality  is  the  most  aggravated 
selfishness.  No  wonder  that  they  are 
afraid  to  die,  although  they  profess  to 
be  chipper,  and  they  talk  in  smooth 
sentences  about  the  relief  from  strug- 
gling and  pain.  

We  should  all  accustom  ourselves  to 
death,  as  we  do  to  electric  cars,  pianos 
and  frequent  elections.  Not  that  we  ad- 
vise the  introduction  of  a mummified 
relative  at  dinner  or  recommend  that 
Grandfather  Isaac  should  be  stuffed, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  kept  in  a glass  case  near  the  um- 
brella jar.  We  might  try  family  read- 
ings from  the  plays  of  Webster  and 
Tournure  and  from  that  grim  play  of 
Beddoes  “Death’s  Jest  Book.”  These 
readings  should  begin  tonight,  even 
though  the  Trancsript  remain  folded 
'■until  the  breakfast  of  tomorrow’. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  plausi- 
ble objections  to  death.  We  understand 
how  some  prosperous  citizen  may  dread 
the  idea  of  meeting  his  simple,  honest 
father  In  another  world;  how  a pompous 
person  will  object  to  being  jostled  by 
men  of  whom  he  never  even  heard  in 
Boston;  how  Mr.  Stlggles worth  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  tree  of  life 
Is  not  his  family  tree.  But  when  you 
sift  these  objections  you  find  them  ficti- 
tious. 

Is  It  not  sweet  to  die?  for,  what  is  death, 
Eut  sighing  that  we  ne’er  may  sigh  again. 
Getting  at  length  beyond  our  tedious  selves. 

And  If  you,  oh  man  of  vitality,  are 
staggered  for  the  moment  by  the  suspi- 
cion of  absolute  cessation,  blocked  am- 
bition and  hope,  destruction  of  energy, 
shake  off  dismay  and  fear. 

O.  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?  For  that  force. 

Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 

•Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

Jn  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm! 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Attention,  Ye  Composers ! 
Here  is  a Prize  of  $1 000. 

European  and  American  News 
—Mr.  Levi  Orser  Again. 


Kossini’s  "Barber  of  Seville"  was  re- 
vived Dec.  27,  with  two  great  singers 
as  Rosina.  Sembrich  sang  certain 
scenes  from  the  opera  at  the  Astoria, 
New  York,  in  the  morning,  and  Melba 
sang,  with  Campanari  as  Figaro,  in 
Philadelphia  that  same  evening. 

It  would  be  a great  pleasure  to  hear 
this  most  delightful  of  comic  operas 
well  sung  in  a small  and  suitable  thea- 
tre. where  you  sit  almost  among  the 
comedians  and  where  the  merriment  is 
contagious.  Such  a sparkling  opera  Is 
lost  in  a great  house,  as  is  "Don  Gio- 
i vanni,"  or  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro.” 
i Do  you  remember  the  cruel  fate  of 
i Marie  Van  Zandt  in  Mechanics’  Build- 
j Ing?  She  sang  in  ’’Lakm£,"  a most  del- 
. icate,  refined  tvork,  and  opera  as  well 
as  singer  suffered  in  that  huge  barn. 
Sybil  Sanderson  in  “Manon"  was  a sis- 
ter in  misfortune. 

1 The  New  York  Sun  says  that  Sem- 
brich will  surely  return  to  this  country 
next  season.  "When  she  is  heard  in 
opera  here,  it  will  be  only  on  her  own 
terms.  When  she  sings  at  the  Metro- 
politan, it  will  be  at  a figure  propor- 
tionate to  her  European  salary.  On  this 
po'r.t  slit  is  determined."  Let  us  hope 
that  if  she  ever  comes  again  to  Boston 
—and  Me  should  not  blame  her  if  she 
turned  a cold  shoulder  on  this  musically 
pn  tentious  town— she  will  not  face  such 
oeggarly  houses  qs  those  that  listened 
to  ner  enchanting  art  last  November. 

Mr.  Victorin  Joncieres,  composer  and 
critic,  Is  also  a draughtsman,  it  seems,  I 
for  the  M4nestrel  of  Dec.  12  published  I 
two  sketches  taken  by  him  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  Meistersingers 
(Munich,  1868).  One  of  these  sketches  j 
Is  of  Betz,  the  original  Hans  Sachs.  No, 
Mr.  Jonci&res,  we  have  seen  Betz  and 
heard  him  sing.  He  was  a stiff  actor, 
with  an  agreeable  voice  when  it  was 
true  to  the  pitch;  but  he  never  was  such 
a guy  as  you  have  made  him  appear. 

The  MSnestrel  continues  to  publish 
a translation  of  thoughts  and  apho- 
risms found  in  a notebook  of  Rubin- 
stein. (The  world  says  "Rubinstein,” 
as  though  Anton’s  brother  Nikolaus 
was  not  also  a brave  musician.) 

Tnose  M’ho  have  seen  Rubinstein 
smoke  cigarettes  as  though  he  were 
competing  for  a piize  will  be  amused, 
reading  this  comment:  "To  smoke 

is  unhealthful,  for  nicotine  is  a poison; 
life  is  no  longer  harmful,  for  men  carry 
poison  within  them;  and  yet  smoking 
and  living  are  great  pleasures." 

Here  is  another  note:  "Which  is  the 

more  flattering  compliment  paid  by  a 
woman  to  an  artist:  ‘Your  perform- 
ance has  made  me  ill,'  or  ‘Your  playing 
has  completely  cured  me?’  I often  re- 
ceive these  compliments  plump,  and  the 
women  that  make  them  are  equally 
grateful.” 

* * * 

This  tvas  the  Christmas  program  of 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas,  conductor,  and  the  concert  was 
given  Dec.  25.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Christmas  program  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Dec.  23; 

Fugue  A Minor. Bach 

String  orchestra. 

Overture.  ’■Ooriolanus” Beethoven 

Aria  from  "The  Creation" Haydn  j 

Mr.  Plancon. 

"Le  Rouet.  d'Omphale" Saint-Saens 

Concerto  for  violin Sitt  j 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Waldweben  "Siegfried” Wagner 

Serenade.  "Damnation  of  Faust"  Berlioz 
Mr.  Plancon. 

Scenes  de  Ballet  op.  52 Glazounow 

Mr.  Plancon  has  been  engaged  as  one 
of  the  soloists  of  the  Apollo  (Chicago) 
concert.  Feb.  21,  when  Stanford’s  Re- 
quiem Mass  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  Mackenzie’s 
"Dream  of  Jubal”  will  be  syng  at  the 
same  concert.  , 

. * . 

The  Museum  of  Vienna  has  received 
from  the  heirs  of  Artarla  the  auto- 
graph score  of  Beethoven’s  overture, 
"Zur  Welhe  des  He.uses."  Meanwhile 
22  relatives  of  Brahms  are  attacking 
the  validity  of  his  will,  and  in  Vienna 
about  600  letters  addressed  to  Brahms 
have  been  found,  some  of  which  are 
from  Liszt  and  Wagner. 

• * • 

Mrs.  MCrey,  a young  pupil  of  Rosine 
Labor  do,  made  her  d6but  at  the  Op6ra 
Comlque,  Paris,  Dec.  11,  In  "Mireille." 
She  sang  a few  years  ago  at  the  Mon- 
naie,  Brussels.  Her  voice  is  warmly 
praised. 

They  say  that  Miss  Delna,  who  was 
offered  $1200  a month  at  the  OpSra- 
Comique,  receives  only  $800  at  the 
OpCra. 

Lltolff  will  have  a statue  made  by 
Lucien  Pallez.  "A  sorrowing  woman 
is  prostrated  before  his  bust.”  This 
is  historical  as  well  as  symbolical. 

A blind  organist,  Mr.  Mahaut,  30 
years  old,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
late  LC-on  Boellmann  as  organist  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

M.r.  Salvayre,  music  critic  of  Gil 
Bias,  is  censured  by  certain  colleagues 


for  his  bitter  attacks  on  Dubois’s  new 
violin  concerto.  But  may  not  even 
the  director  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory write  weak  music?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Salvayre  is  right. 

Two  scenes  de  ballet  by  Georges  Htie 
were  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lantoureux  concert  in  Paris  Dec.  5.  Htie 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  1858,  and  was 
a Prlx  de  Rome  as  long  ago  as  1879.  He 
has  written  opera,  oratorio,  symphony, 
etc. 

They  like  Emil  Sauer,  the  pianist,  as 
enthusiastically  in  Brussels  as  they  did 
in  London.  There  Mas  talk  of  his 
coining  to  America  a year  or  tM’o  ago, 
but  his  price  frightened  the  piano  firm 
that  M’ished  to  engage  him. 

And  when  shall  we  hear  young  Ris- 
ler,  who  is  ranked  by  good  judges 
among  the  very  first  pianists? 

Enna’s  opera  “Cleopatra”  gave  pleas- 
ure at  the  Hague.  "He  is  a modern, 
knows  how  to  combine  Scandinavian 
and  Italian  characteristics  with  Wag- 
nerian orchestration  and  use  of  leit 
motivs.”  But  Bruckner's  fourth  sym- 
phony met  with  an  icy  reception  there, 
as  at  Amsterdam. 

Are  we  not  to  hear  the  'cellist  G6r- 
ardy  in  Boston  this  season?  Mr.  Knei- 
sel  tells  me  he  plays  admirably;  but 
perhaps  the  young  genius  will  not  swell 
box  office  receipts,  now  that  he  has  put 
away  knickerbockers  and  other  child- 
ish things. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  pass- 
ing strange  even  in  music.  Thus  Ber- 
lin critics  spoke  respectfully  last  month 
of  Natalie  Janotha's  piano  playing. 

Prof.  Dr.  H.  Krause  of  Berlin  has 
written  a book  on  the  diseases  of  the 
voice. 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  published  lately 
three  collections  of  posthumous  songs 
and  duets  by  Peter  Cornelius,  with 
English  as  well  as  German  words. 

They  say  Felix  Weingartner  is  not  as 
brain-sick  as  certain  of  his  enemies  re- 
port. 

The  Mosart  cyclus  in  Berlin,  Dec.  4-11, 
was  not  an  honor  to  the  opera  house. 
If  the  critics  are  to  be  trusted.  Cre- 
monlnl  was  to  have  sung  in  “Don  Gio- 
vanni.” but  he  withdrew  shortly  be- 


fore the  performance.  Lilli  Lehmann 
sang  Donna  Anna  in  Italian. 

Herman  Gura,  the  son  of  Eugen  Gura, 
has  joined  the  opera  company  at 
Schwerin. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  have  the  “Frence 
Bayreuth  Theatre”  at  Versailles,  and 
not  at  Paris. 

Engelbert  Rontgen,  the  concertmaster 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  died  at 
Leipzig,  Dec.  12,  of  heart  failure.  He 
was  born  at  Deventer,  Sept.  30,  1829,  and 
studied  at  Leipzig,  1848-50,  under  David. 
He  was  first  made  concertmaster  in 
1874.  He  was  too  nervous  to  appear 
often  as  soloist,  although  his  technic 
| was  well  developed.  He  married  the 
pianist,  Pauline  Klengel.  Julius  Ront- 
gen, composer,  pianist,  conductor,  is  one 
of  the  three  children  by  this  marriage. 

Franchetti’s  new  opera,  "Signor  di 
Pourceaugnac'  (founded  on  Molidre’s 
piece),  was  a failure  at  Genoa. 

Ovlde  Musln  has  succeeded  to  C£sar 
Thomson’s  professorship  at  the  Lldge 
Conservatory. 

' 

Nov.  27  of  last  year  Paul  Gilson’s 
symphonic  sketch,  "La  Mer,”  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  a 
Crystal  Palace  concert.  The  Pall  Mali 
Gazette  of  Nov.  29  published  the  follow- 
ing review: 

“It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
work,  and  deservedly  made  a deep  im- 
pression under  Mr.  Mann’s  brilliant 
guidance  on  this  occasion.  It  is  based 
upon  a poem  by  M Eddy  Levis,  ’La 
Mer,’  and  is  divided  into  four  conven- 
tional sections,  Allegretto,  Allegro, 
Moderato,  Allegro  Mouerato,  represent- 
ing respectively  Sunrise,  Sailors’  Songs 
and  Dances,  Twilight,  and  the  Storm. 
The  first  movement  opens  with  a sub- 
ject which  is  made  quickly  the  central 
and  chief  phrase  of  the  whole  com 
position.  At  first  it  is  heard  with  a 
remote  and  shimmering  accompaniment 
which  does  in  some  magical  May  recall 
the  grey,  open  pavement  of  a quiet 
sea  above  which  the  earliest  dawn  is 
rising.  There  is  a sentiment  of  purity 
and  of  clearness,  M’ith  gentle  rippling 
of  waters  in  it,  which  strikes  one  as  a 
beautifully  original  effect,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  treatment  is  during  at  least  the 
first  half  of  the  movement  full  of  pro- 
found insight  and  charming  ingenuity. 
But  by  degrees  a certain  monotony 
creeps  over  the  thing.  The  central 
phrase,  one  begins  to  perceive,  has  been 
.treated  for  all  it  is  Immediately  worth; 
later  on,  indeed,  it  Is  lo  be.  brought  in, 
toM-ard  the  end  of  the  Storm  movement, 
•vlth  wonderful  effect,  in  which  it  seems 
to  represent  the  immense  slow  curves 
and  dippings  of  the  waves,  M’hen  the 
wind  has  left  them,  and  they  are  still 
movinir  with  their  after-passion.  But 
here,  in  the  first  movement,  it  does 
grow  to  be  a little  tiresome,  left  for  so 
long  without  relief  or  change,  save  in 
the  treatment.  The  second  movement — 
which  in  the  Sailor  Songs  reminds  one 
curiously  of  Sullivan’s  peculiar  melodic 
forms— has  a certain  broad  and  open 
grandeur  about  it  which  is  engrossing 
and  enlivening  enough;  but  there  is  also 
here  and  there  a touch  of  common- 
place, though  we  should  not  like  to  say 
that  it  ever  reached  vulgarity.  Mr. 
C*sar  Cui,  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove 
In  his  analysis  minted  with  the  pro- 


gram. rightly  andjicnetratlngly ’discov- 
ers in  tills  movement  a strong  affinity 

with  the  symphonic  music  of  the  new 
Russian  school— we  should  have  said 
particularly  with  that  of  Tschatkowsky, 
but  he  is  rather  reminded  of  M.  Glazou- 
nov.  The  third  movement  seems  to 
us  to  be  a composition  of  peculiar  and 
striking  beauty,  and  to  stamp  M.  Gilson 
as  a masterly  musician  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  words— as  much,  that  is.  by  the 
revelation  of  his  intimate  inspiration 
as  by  the  width  and  resourcefulness  of 
his  technical  accomnllshment.  The  thing 
Is  made  to  unroll  itself  by  a slow  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  which  develops  part 
by  part  until  the  whole  effect  is  broad-  j 
ened, ' as  if  were,  into  a climax  of  | 
amazing  loveliness.  Here,  again,  it  is  I 
impossible  not  to  be  aware  of  a real 
sentiment  in  the  music  which  has  its 
analogy  in  the  sentiment  of  a twilit 
sea  and  of  its  endlessness  from  bound 
to  bound ! the  phrases  do  literally  seem 
to  open  out  upon  every  side  with  won- 
derful ayd  yet  inevitable  peacefulness, 
until  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  you  feel  that  the  full  design 
of  the  work  has  been  so  far  accom- 
plished. Then,  just  as  in  the  first  move- 
ment. but  even  more  disappointingly 
because  expectation  has  been  wrought 
to  a loftier  pitch,  the  composer  weakens 
his  effect  by  the  deliberate  length  with 
M-hich  he  carries  on  his  purpose.  After 
the  lovely  combination  of  melodies  for 
the  flute  and  English  horn,  underneath 
which  the  instrumentation  gradually 
swims  up  with  its  rippling  phrases,  M. 
Gilson  goes  on  and  on  with  his  ingen- 
ious and  clever  devices  even  after  the 
spirit  of  his  inspiration  has  waned  and 
grown  dim.  This  is  a grave  pity;  for 
the  previous  part  had  seemed  so  real, 
so  filled  Mith  vitality  and  with  so  real 
a movement  of  natural  beauty  that  it 
is  sad  to  find  the  concluding  part— not. 
perhaps,  the  very  end  but  a great  deal 
of  that  which  goes  immediately  before— 
groM’n  threadbare.  The  last  movement. 
‘The  Storm,’  is  exceedingly  clever,  and 
though  instinct  with  M’ildness  and  even 
a sort  of  elemental  insanity,  it  never 
loses  its  coherence.  Its  only  defect  is  a 
certain  explosiveness.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sailors’  Song,  clamouring 
through  all  this  riot,  is  quite  effective, 
but  perhaps  even  too  close  in  its  ref- 
erences to  the  Joy  of  the  second  move- 
ment to  have  the  tremendously  har- 
rowing feeling  in  it  which  the  composer 
evidently  intended.  The  end  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  the  long  roll  of  the  original 
central  phrase  reminding  one,  as  we 
have  said,  not  of  the  sea,  ‘now  once 
more  at  rest,’  as  M.  Cfi'sar  Cui  Mill 
have  it.  but  of  the  sea  all  in  movement, 
though  the  forces  that  have  shaken  it 
have  withdrawn  In  a word,  in  M.  Gil- 
son’s work  we  recognize  a talent,  if  not 
a genius,  of  great  possibilities.  He  is, 
we  learn  from  Sir  George  Grove’s  ac- 
count, only  32,  and  he  should  assuredly 
justify  this  more  than  splendid  promise; 
we  sav  more  than  promise,  for  it  Is 
indeed  a fine  achievement  in  itself.  Mr. 
Manns  played  it  throughput  with  a 
vigor,  an  insight,  and  a brilliance  that 
M’ere  even  to  us,  who  know  and  under- 
stand his  power  so  well,  nothing  short 
of  astonishing.” 

And  why  do  we  quote  this  review  at 
length  at  this  late  day? 

Because  Gilson's  "Sea”  Mas  given 
here  under  Mr.  Nikisch  March  25,  1893, 
in  cruelly  mutilated  form.  The  whole 
of  the  fourth  movement  was  omitted. 
When  this  fourth  movement  was  played 
at  a Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York 
the  December  before,  it  made  a pro- 
found impression. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  hear  in  Boston 
this  work  as  the  composer  Mrote  it? 
Have  we  not  the  same  privileges  as 
audiences  in  Belgian  towns,  London, 
Paris,  New  York? 

And  why  should  we  not  hear  Blaki- 
reff's  overture  to  "King  Lear”;  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  “Antar,"  “Sadkow,”  Cap- 
riccio  Espagnol;  Symphonies  by  C£sar 
Franck,  Sinding,  Martucci;  or  the 
whole  of  Godard's  Symphonie  Orientale; 
or  Charpcntier’s  Impressions  d’ltalie; 
or  Templeton  Strong's  "Sintram”  sym- 
phony? 


Mr.  Levi  Orser,  the  inventor  of  the 
Harmonic  Organ,  has  wrilten  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Journal: 

Boston,  Dec.  27,  1897. 

Dear  Sir— Now  that  we  can  have 
the  organ  in  tune  just  as  well  as  | 
not,  do  we  want  to  have  it  so? 
"Naw.”  We  like  the  tempered 
scale.  We  should  not  appreciate  j 
true  music,  and  our  modern  music  I 
modulates  so  much,  a man  would  I 
need  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  be 
pulled  stops  all  the  time,  and 
there’s  no  use  of  tuning  an  organ 
anyway,  because  it  would  get  out  I 
of  tune  again,  etc.,  ad  “lib." 

Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
musician  with  voice  or  instrument  J 
can  only  produce  the  diatonic  in-  I 
tervals  from  a key  and  the  chro-  I 
matic  from  either  of  them,  and  he 
always  knows  the  key;  he  may  not 
knoM'  it  intelligently,  but  he  knows 
it  instinctively,  or  he  could  not 
produce  a single  interval,  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  listener;  he 
can  only  appreciate  music  as  the 
mind  conceives  it.  A little  reflec- 
tion of  the  above  fact,  will,  I think, 
convince  you  that  tlje  keyboard 
ought  to  be  capable  of  rendering  I 
any  composition  in  absolutely  per-I 
feet  tpne  that  is  singable  or  playa-f 
ble  on  any  instrument,  and  a trial  I 
of  the  harmonic  organ  will  con-1 
vince  you  that  this  Is  true. 

Of  course  with  a fixed  scale  of 
false  intervals,  the  performer  can 
thrash  away  quite  oblivious  of  key 
relations,  as  he  is  helpless  of  the 
musical  or  rather  unmusical  effect. 

I send  you  a copy  of  the  tuning  card. 
There  are  only  seven  tuning  stops. 
There  is  no  change  necessajy  ex- 
cept in  change  of  signature,  whei 
there  is  always  a moment  in  which] 
to  make  a necessary  change. 

Of  course,  with  reeds  it  take 


f 


quite  a little 
reed  can  sour 


j.  . , — ..-—.hanisri  because1' 

reea  can  sound  but  a single  tone, 
to  get  another  it  is  necessary  to 
act  upon  another  reed:  but  the  pipe 
is  bound  by  no  su^h  limitations,  tt 
is  easy  to  cause  a pipe  to  sound  the 
different  tones  that  are  required  of 
It.  The  expense  would  be  a 
mere  trifle  to  render  an  organ 
capable  of  performing  in  tune, 
whenever  the  people  hear  the  pipe 
In  tune  they  will  never  want  to  hear 
it  in  equal  (or  any  other)  temper 
again.  Yours  very  truly, 

Levi  Orser. 

• 

The  North  American  Saenger  Bund 
ill  celebrate  its  Golden  Jubilee  in  the 
ty  of  Cincinnati.  State  of  Ohio,  U.  S. 
.,  in  the  year  1S99. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Alms  of  Cincinnati  has 
ffered  a prize  of  $1000  for  the  best  com- 
osition,  to  be  sung  at  the  opening  con- 
?rt  of  the  Festival  by  the  United  Sing- 
rs  of  Cincinnati. 

All  composers  are  invited  to  compete 
l>r  this  prize,  under  the  following  con- 
tlons,  agreed  upon  by  the  Music  Com- 
Ittee  of  the  festival. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  composition  is  intended  for  a 
xed  chorus,  solos,  and  orchestra, 

Performance  of  the  same  to  occupy 
ess  than  forty  and  not  more  than 
kty  minutes. 

/!.  The  character  of  the  composition 
i to  be  a glorification  of  the  fine  arts 
l general,  more  especially  of  music. 

3.  The  text  is  to  be  written  in  the 
'erman  or  English  language. 

4.  Since  the  composition  is  to  be  ren- 
ered  by  a mass  chorus  of  about  1600 
oices,  it  shall  contain  no  extraordinary 
ifliculties. 

5.  The  orchestral  score  must  also 
e accompanied  by  a complete  piano 

core. 

6.  Composers  competing  for  the  prize 
nust  have  their  work  in  the  hands  of 
he^Music  Committee  on  or  before  Aug. 

7.  The  prize  judges  will  be  selected 
rom  the  most  competent  and  best 
tnown  musicians  of  this  country. 

8.  The  composition  receiving  the 
iward  shall  be  the  sole  property  of  the 
festival  Board.  All  other  compositions 
•vill  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tuthors. 

The  Music  Committee  will  cause 
:he  result  of  the  competition  to  be  pub- 
ished  and  the  prize  to  be  paid  imme- 
liatelv  after  the  judges  have  announced 
their  decision. 

10.  The  composition  without  the  name 
of  the  composer,  but  accompanied  by 
some  suitable  motto,  is  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Ed.  Berghausen,  307  East  Second 
Street.  Cincinnati,  O.  At  the  same  time 
an  envelope  containing  this  motto  and 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  com- 
poser is  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Bev.  Hugo  G.  Eisen- 
lohr,  1213  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

All  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee  on  Music  for 
the  Golden  Jubilee  Saengerfest  of  the 
North  American  Saenger  Bund. 

• *. 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  concert 
given  last  night  in  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas, 
conductor:  *. 

Symphony.  "Unfinished" Schubert 

“Casta  Diva" i Bellini 

Mrs.  Sembrlch. 

Overture.  Camaval Dvorak 

Concerto  for  'cello Saint  Saens 

Mr.  Gerardy. 

Theme  and  variations Proch 

Mrs.  Sembrich. 

Huldigungsmarsch Wagner 

Sembrich  and  Gerardy  in  one  con- 
cert! 


And  here  Is  the  program  of  the  con- 
cert given  last  night  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  Orchestra,  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken,  conductor. 

Prelude,  chorale,  and  Fugue Bach 

Symphony  B flat  major  No.  12 .....Haydn 

Aria  "Hans  Helling" Marschner 

Paul  Haase. 

"Ophelia."  symbolic  poem MacDowel! 

Caliban's  Pursuit Van  der  Stucken 

Wo  tan' s Farewell  and  Fire  music. ..  .Wagner 

Philip  Sale. 


TENTH  SYMPHONY. 

5ro£ram  Presented  by  Mr. 
Paur  Last  Night. 

Wr.  Joseph  Staudigl  the  Solo- 
ist of  the  Occasion. 


The  Orchestral  Performance  of 
Great  Excellence. 


The  program  of  the  10th  Symphony 
Concert,  Mr.  Emil  Paur  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute” Mozart 

Recitative,  "O  Schmach.”  and  Aria  "O 
rosigwde  die  Pflrsche,"  from  “Acls 

und  Galatea” HnnriAi 

vmphony  No.  5,  in  E minor,*  Op.' 64 

-aha  vyi  ber8>  mich7'"ch^kdOVBky 

tlldA  TMrihT*1*^  KlU.h:nden  Sehnens 
wl,Pe  Triebe,  from  Euryanthe” 
verture  to  “The  Black  Domino”....*.*. Aubcr 

Mr.  Joseph  Staudlgl  visited  Boston  as 
opera  singer  in  the  spring  of  1885 
leard  him  last  night  for  the  first 


time,  ar.d  I am  now  con  vim-  ed  'that  his 
chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  is 
the  son  of  his  father.  He,  therefore.  Is 
a singer  of  genealogical  Interest. 

Why  in  the  world  should  Mr.  Staudlgl 
have  sung  at  a Symphony  Concert  when 
such  players  as  Messrs.  Ysaye,  Pugno 
and  Gfirardy  are  In  this  country  and 
are  not  to  appear  here — at  least  so  I 
am  Informed— this  season  with  the  or- 
chestra under  Mr.  Paur? 

The  answer  may  be  made,  "But  they 
charge  too  hign  a price.”  And  were 
not  the  premiums  unusually  high  this 
season? 

These  men  play  with  other  orchestras. 
Have  the  managers  of  those  orchestras 
more  money  at  their  disposal? 

I state  In  another  column  of  the  Jour- 
nal this  morning  that  the  names  of 
both  Mrs.  Sembrich  and  Gerardy  ap- 
peared on  the  program  of  the  concert 
given  in  Chicago  last  night  with  Theo- 
dore Thomas  as  conductor.  Both  these 
artists  were  engaged,  and  their  names 
are  on  the  program  that  was  sent  to 
me.  But  I learned  yesterday,  too  late 
for  correction,  that  Mrs.  Sembrich  was 
Indisposed  and  unable  to  go  to  Chi- 
| cago. 

Nevertheless,  the  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago orchestra  was  able  to  say  to  the 
Chicago  public,  “I  have  engaged  these 
two  artists  for  appearance  In  one  con- 
cert." Is  the  Auditorium  connected  by 
a covered  bridge  with  Golconda? 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  announced  before 
the  first  concert  of  this  series  was 
given.  He  will  not  visit  the  United 
States  this  season.  Here  is  Mr.  Raoul 
Pugno,  a pianist  of  great  reputation, 
now  in  New  York.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er he  will  come  to  this  country  again. 
His  repertory  is  of  the  highest,  and 
his  bat.le-horse  is  a remarkable  piece 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  the  symphonic 
Variations  of  C6sar  Franck.  The  Sym- 
phony audience  might  or  might  not 
agree  with  the  enthusiastic  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pugno  entertained  by  music  lovers 
of  Paris,  Brussels,  London  and  New 
Y^ork;  but  should  it  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  form  an  opinion  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances? 

* * * 

I can  imagine  Mr.  Staudlgl  giving  sat- 
isfaction in  the  opera  house  of  Pum- 
pernickel, for  he  seems  like  an  honest, 
respectable  person,  who  would  prob- 
ably keep  his  engagements  and  do  his 
best.  He  would  never  surprise,  he 
would  never  startle  even  a German  avi- 
dience.  A faithful,  routine  man;  ready 
to  be  the  wicked  Count  in  "The  Proph- 
et” or  the  bloodthirsty  Plzarro;  or 
the  one-eyed  Wotan.  By  this  I do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  for  a moment  that  he 
Is  a good  singer. 

We  are  not  dwellers  in  Pumpernickel, 
and  we  have  a right  to  expect  at  a 
Symphony  concert  better  singing  than 
that  of  Mr.  Staudigl.  It  is  true  that 
German  deolatmers  have  been  allowed 
before  this  to  exhibit  themselves  on  the 
stage  of  Music  Hall.  But  Mrs.  Stein- 
bach-Jahns,  an  importation  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Nikisch— Flos  regum  Arthurus!— 
was  funny.  Mr.  Reichmann  gave  mor- 
bid pleasure  by  the  atrocity  of  his  into- 
nation, and  when  you  were  tired  of 
listening,  you  could  admire  the  string 
of  decorations  that  covered  one  lapel 
of  his  best  coat.  Mr.  Staudigl  not  only 
sang  as  dozens  of  Germans  sing,  but  ha 
was  also  dull. 

* * * 

Aside  from  this,  there  was  much  to 
enjoy  in  the  concert.  The  overture  to 
"The  Magic  Flute’’  is  still  a marvel  of 
spontaneity  and  skill,  and  the  overture 
to  "The  Black  Domino”  is  well  worth 
hearing.  There  are  few  musicians  who 
sneer  at  Auber;  the  people  that  com- 
plain of  such  overtures  in  a Symphony 
concert  are  persons  th.at  take  music 
very  seriously  and  talk  pompously  about 
its  "educational  value.”  No  orchestral 
music  that  is  good,  whether  It  be  a 
waltz  or  a fugue,  a symphony  or  a 
rhapsody,  is  unlit  for  performance  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  unless  that  concert 
be  devoted  to  some  special,  specific  pur- 
pose to  which  the  work  would  be  im- 
pertinent. 

The  place  of  such  an  overture  on  the 
program  is  another  matter. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Paur  revolutionary  in  the 
^introduction  of  such  works.  Mr.  Hen- 
schel  led  at  least  three  of  Auber’s  over- 
tures during  his  reign. 

Many  tell  me  that  the  fifth  symphony 
of  Tschaikowsky  is  superior  to  the 
sixth.  I cannot  agree  to  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  in  many  ways  a striking, 
fascinating  work.  First  of  all  it 
sounds  extremely  well;  and  there  is 
music  that  is  really  good  which 
paradoxically  does  not  sound  well 
through  its  orchestral  dress.  The 
first  movement  of  this  symphony  Is 
the  best.  The  Introduction  is  wonder- 
fully impressive,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed are  apparently  of  the  simplest. 
The  second  movement  seems  to  me  at 
least  too  long  drawn  out,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  ingeniously  the  themes  are 
introduced  you  get  a little  tired  of 
them  before  the  close.  I do  not  cars 
much  for  the  waltz.  But  the  fury  of 
the  finale  is  overwhelming. 

As  a whole  the  flight  of  imagination 
in  this  symphony  is  not  as  high  as  that 
In  the  Pathetic.  And  yet  what  a wealth 
of  melody!  What  ingenuity  in  prepar- 
ing and  distributing  climaxes!  What 
passion!  You  may  say  of  one  theme 
that  it  is  sentimental,  or  of  another 
that  it  is  almost  vulgar;  but  Tschaikow- 
sky treated  themes  that  would  have 
been  the  destruction  of  another  with  a 
knowledge  and  a temperament  that 
glcrify  them.  The  symphony  was  ad- 
mirably read  and,  on  the  whole,  superb- 
ly played.  Where  there  are  so  many 
virtuosos,  it  may  seem  invidious  to 
speak  of  any  particular  Instrument;  and 
yet  it  is  Impossible  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  solo  playing  last  night  of  the  first 
hern,  and  the  first  and  second  clarinets. 

Philip  Sale. 


MyV  *> 


THE  TOAD. 

Bern  of  a stone,  it  lives  under  a stone,  and 
It  will  hollow  there  Its  tomb. 

I often  visit  it.  and  each  time  I raise  the 
stone  I am  afraid  of  finding  It  there  and  also 
afraid  that  it  will  not  be  there. 

It  Is  there. 

Hidden  In  this  dry  shelter,  lilted  to  It, 
snug,  perfectly  at  home,  it  Ails  it  full,  swol- 
ilen  like  unto  the  purse  of  a miser. 

The  rain  urges  it  out.  and  it  coines  to  meet 
| me.  Some  logy  jumps,  and  It  rests  on  Its 
'thighs  and  looks  at  me  with  Its  reddish  eyes. 
!Jf  an  unjust  world  treats  it  as  a leper,  I do 
|not  dread  crouching  near  It  and  putting  my 
dace  close  to  It. 

I will  conquer  my  Instinctive  disgust  and 
stroke  you  with  my  hand,  oh  toad! 
i People  swallow  daily  things  that  are  more 
Islckenlng  to  the  stomach. 

1 Yesterday,  however,  I was  tactless.  The 
[toad  fermented,  sweated,  nnd  all  its  warts 
bulged. 

"My  poor  fellow,"  I said,  "I  don'i  wish  to 
offend  you.  but,  Lord,  how  ugly  you  are!" 

I It  opened  its  childish,  toothless  mouth  with 
ilts  hot  breath,  and  answered  with  a slight 
English  accent: 
i "And  you?"  

To  C.  L.  T. : You  ask  us,  "Which,  in 
|your  opinion,  is  the  very  best  encyclo- 
paedia?” We  have  no  hesitation  in 
Isaying,  "The  Great  Historical.  Geo- 
graphical, Genealogical,  and  Poetical 
Dictionary”  in  two  volumes,  with  a sup- 
plementary third,  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
A.  M.,  London,  1701. 

Turn  for  instance  to  the  article  "New 
England"  and  you  will  find  that  Bos- 
ton "Is  the  metropolis,  a large  town, 
well  built,  commodiously  seated,  and 
hath  a considerable  Trade  to  Barbado’s, 
the  Caribbes,  England  and  Ireland.  It 
is  also  a place  of  good  strength,  the 
adjoyning  Hills  being  fortified  and 
mounted  with  Cannon.  They  have  sev- 
eral other  remarkable  Towns,  as 
Charlestown,  • Dorchester,  Cambridge, 
which  hath  two  Colleges,  New  Ply- 
mouth, Reading,  Salem,  and  abundance 
of  others  Seated  on  the  Shore  of  Navi- 
gable Rivers.” 

Would  you  test  Its  critical  spirit? 
Turn  to  the  article  "Shakespear  (Wil- 
liam). "Born  in  Stratford  on  Avon  in 
Warwickshire,  a fam’d  Poet,  but  of  no 
great  Learning,  which  made  him  so 
much  the  more  admired,  his  Genius  was 
jocular,  but  when  disposed  he  could  be 
very  serious;  and  did  so  excel  both  in 
Tragedies  and  Comedies,  that  he  was 
able  to  make  Heraclitus  laugh  and 
Democritus  weep.”  What  more  would 
you  ask? 

Biography?  “Columbus  (Christopher) 
a famous  pilot.” 

Natural  History?  Try  "Behemoth: 
this  word  signifies  in  general  Beasts  of 
Burden,  and  all  manner  of  Cattel,  and 
it  is  taken  in  Job  ch.  40,  for  an  Ox  of 


( orchestral  musfU.T"!  You’  should  react 
the  foreign  papers,  JTrfrie  Kovm:  you 
would  not  then  in  ike  such  absurd  state- 
ments. 

"Why  does  Mr.  Hadley  write  a sym- 
phony?" What  would  you  have  him 
: write?  Comic  operas?  But  perhap  his 
| memory  is  poor. 

0 A i <-  Y 

S,,THE  IDOL’S  EYE” 

Herbert’s  Operetta  at 
1 Tremont  Theatre,  j 

Mr.  Frank  Daniels  in 
Strange  Adventures. 


Keith’s  and  New  Plays 
at  Other  Theatres. 


an  extraordinary  bigness.  The  Tal- 
mudist Doctors,  and  Allegorical  Au- 
thors of  the  Jews,  and  amongst  others 
R.  Ellezer  says  that  God  created  this 
great  Beast  named  Behemoth,  the  sixth 
day,  and  that  it  feeds  upon  a Thousand 
Mountains  in  a day,  and  that  the  Grass 
of  these  Thousand  Mountains  grows  up 
again  during  the  night;  and  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  serve  him  for  drink. 
They  add  that  this  Behemoth  is  des- 
tined to  make  a great  Banquet  to  the 
Just  at  the  end  of  the  World.  The 
most  Judicious  Jews  take  not  this  Story 
for  a Truth;  but  say  ’tls  an  Allegory 
that  signifies  the  Joy  and  Pleasures  of 
the  Just,  which  are  figured  by  this 
Feast.  Bochart  hath  shewn  at  large  in 
the  Second  Part  of  his  Hierozoicon  1.  5, 
ch.  16,  that  the  Behemoth  of  Job  is  the 
Hippopotamus,  or  a River  Horse.” 

What?  You  say,  "But  this  encyclo- 
paedia only  comes  down  to  1701.” 

Pray  has  anything  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  happened  in  this  world 
since  that  date? 

Believe  us.  the  encyclopaedia  is  inval- 
uable. Add  it  at  once  for  the  benefit  of 
your  children,  to  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
Burton’s  Arabian  Nights,  the  complete 
works  of  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  and  "The 
Great  Organ  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall” 
(Tlcknor  and  Fields,  1865.) 


The  singer  who  has  been  visiting 
Verdi  since  his  wife’s  death  is  Tereslna 
Stolz,  and  not  Rosin  1 Stoltz.  The  latter, 
if  she  is  still  alive,  is  nearly  S3  years 
old.  She  had  a famous  career  and  four 
husbands.  Tereslna  Stolz  was  born  at 
Trieste  about  1840.  She  sang  in  operas 
by  Verdi  in  the  sixties,  and  she  was 
the  first  to  sing  in  Italy  the  part  of 
Aida  and  the  soprano  part  of  the  Re- 
quiem. We  do  not  believe  the  gossip — 
which  under  the  circumstances  is  cruel 
—about  the  possibility  of  a marriage 
between  her  and  the  composer. 


Mr.  de  Koven  poured  out  his  views 
on  music  in.  the  New  Y’ork  Journal  of 
Saturday,  a newspaper  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts— 
from  comic  opera  to  murder.  We  quote 
two  or  three  precious  gems  of  thought: 
"I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  either  the  present  or  the  future  of 
music.”  No?  We  forgot;  Mr.  de  Koven 
has  been  interested  chiefly  in  the  past. 

"1  really  wonder  why  it  is  that  so 
little  new  is  being  written  in  the  way  of 


"The  Idol’s  Eye,"  an  operetta  in  thiee 
acts,  libretto  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and 
music  by  Victor  Herbert,  was  per- 
formed last  night  for  the  first  time  In 
this  city  at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  Mr. 
Frank  Pallma  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Abel  Conn Frank  Daniels 

Ned  Winter .Maurice  Darcy 

Jamie  McSnuffy Alt.  C.  Whcelan 

Don  Pablo  Tabasco Will  Danfortli 

First  Brahmin Arthur  Carleton 

Second  Brahmin Lee  Lattn. 

Third  Brahmin Wensley  Thompson 

Damayanti Norma  Kopp 

Maraquita Helen  Redmond 

Bidalia Belle  Bucklin 

Chief  Priestess  of  the  Temple  of  the 

Ruby Claudia  Carlstedt 

Lieut.  Desmond Claudia  Carlstedt 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  follows  the  exam- 
ple of  the  unfortunate  man  who  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  drinking  between 
drinks.  The  microbe  of  libretto  writing 
gives  him  no  rest.  He  is  more  Indus- 
trious than  the  late  S.  Austin  Ailibone. 
He  displays  a fertility  that  hitherto 
was  known  only  to  Scribe,  the  play- 
wright. and  that  entertaining  animal, 
the  rabbit. 

The  story  written  for  and  around  Mr. 
Daniels  need  not  long  detain  us.  Mr. 
Smith  makes  a bold  incursion  into  the 
Orient  and  a free  use  of  Indian  my- 
thology, which  for  years  has  been  an 
Inexhaustible  source  of  copy  for  libret- 
tists of  opera  and  operetta.  That  the 
sacred  beliefs  and  observances  of  Hin- 
dus or  Persians  are  dear  to  thousands 
of  worshipers  does  not  deter  these  men; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  Orien- 
tal has  ever  entertained  the  ingenious 
idea  of  writing  a comic  opera  founded 
on  episodes  or  precepts  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  or  on  rites  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  There  was  an  idol  whose 
eyes  were  rubies;  a ruby  of  love  and  a 
ruby  of  hate.  Each  eye  in  turn  was 
stolen.  The  possessors,  ignorant  at 
first  of  the  spell,  were  alternately  fav- 
ored or  rejected  by  women  young  or 
old,  comely  or  hatchet-faced  and 
scrawny.  Here  is  the  motive 
Add  a Nautch  girl,  three  pursu- 
ing Brahmins,  like  unto  the  un- 
pleasant trio  in  "The  Moonstone,”  a 

Cuban  planter  with  a daughter  of 
ravishing  facial  and  pectoral  beauty,  a 
Chief  Priestess  whose  face  and  body 
caused  even  the  Idol  to  wink,  a Scot- 
tish kleptomaniac  with  a “Hoot  mon!”  i 
that  would  excite  the  admiration  of 
lan  Maclaren,  and  Mr.  Daniels  in 
various  changes  of  uneasy  costume. 

As  often  happens  in  Mr.  Smith’s  j 
librettos,  there  are  excellent,  mirth- 
provoking  ideas,  which  are  not  skill-  ] 
fully  elaborated.  Mr.  Smith  is  not 
given  to  elaboration;  he  has  not  time. 
But  there  are  jingling  verses  that  easily 
suggest  music  and  excite  laughter,  as 
those  entitled  "The  Tattooed  Man." 
Here  is  a sample: 

He  had  designs  upon  himself. 

She  had  designs  on  him: 

And  she  loved  to  look  at  the  picture-book. 

Which  he  had  on  every  limit; 

“Oh  why  should  I go  abroad.”  she  said,  , 

“To  Germany,  Fiance  or  Rome. 

When  a first-class  collection  awaits  my  In- 
spection, 

In  my  happy  little  home." 

The  dialogue  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  furnished  for  winter  or 
summer  use  by  this  indefatigable  man. 

* * * 

Mr.  Herbert’s  music  is  in  certain  ways 
far  above  the  level  of  that  of  the  ordinary 
musical  farces  or  comic  operas  relished 
keenly  by  men  who  have  dined  well  and 
are  inclined  to  unbutton  waistcoats.  1 • 
fear  that  some  of  the  music  Is  too  good  i 
for  this  class  of  amusement  seekers. 
Certainly  last  night  there  were  charm- 
ing numbers  that  went  almost  without 
a hand,  while  tunes  that  were  conven- 
tional and  reminiscent  In  their  row-de- 
dow  and  tum-ti-tuni  were  encored  again 
and  again.  Mr.  Herbert  has  at  times 
given  an  exotic  flavor  to  the  music  of 
priests  and  priestesses  without  falling 
into  exaggeration  or  pinching  too  boldly 
from  "Lakmf"  or  "Aida.” 

His  harmonies  are  often  ingenious;  i 
his  orchestration  is  pleasing,  although 
at  times  his  late  acquaintance  with  a 
military  band  has  led  him  to  undue 
admiration  for  brass  and  percussion 
instruments;  and  he  is  tuneful- without 
losing  his  musical  self-respect.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  are  a well-con- 
structed ensemble  in  the  first  act  and 
the  temple  music  at.  the  beginning  of 
the  second. 


( j 


The  piece  *s>  mounted  handsomely. 
The  costumes  are  becoming:  and  are  a 
i.epartur®  from  the  customary  "Oriental 
dress  or  undress  in  comic  opera.  The 
i chorus  is  effective  musically  and  the 
| orchestra  last  night  was  under  firm 

The  company  Is  one  of  even  oxcel- 
.ence  Seldom  are  such  phvslcnll\  se- 
I ?««»'■«  women  as  Miss  Kopp,  Miss 
I Redmond  and  Miss  Carlstedt  seen  to- 
; gether  in  the  same  operetta.  And  there 
| are  mean,  wholesome  and  attractive 
I girls  in  the  chorus.  For  once  the  os- 
cillatory privileges  of  the  chief  come- 
| dinn  were  enviable.  1 

Mr.  Danforth’s  make-up  was  capital, 
and  lie  accented  every  opportunity 
gi\en  him  by  the  librettist  Mr.  Whelan 
’ who.  as  a rule,  clowns  It  bevond  en- 
durance. was  occasionally  verj  funny 
it  Ms  boffoonery. 

Mr.  Daniels,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  his  colleagues,  js  n matter  o' 

I personal  taste.  His  individuality  Is 
. aggressive.  You  either  like  him  or  vou 
( cislike  him:  , you  can  not  be  neutral 
If  you  do  not  like  this 
individuality,  you  may  still  find  enter- 
I tainment  in  the  corporeal  charms  of  the 
, three  leading  women  and  some  of  thetr 
! humbler  sisters.  But  if  the  man  in 
i particular  and  women  in  genera!  do  not 
delight  you.  you  will  not  be  amused 
From  me  last  night  Mr.  Daniels  ex- 
, traoted  laughter  without  the  aid  of  a 
l corkscrew,  and  on  previous  occasions 
} 1 have  found  .Mr.  Daniels's  fooling  of 
| depressing  nature.  If  you  do  not  laugh 
when  he  takes  the  place  of  the  stolen 
I idol— for  the  idol  is  at  last  carried 
away  for  the  sake  of  one  eve— vou  are 
i of  a sullen  nature,  or  a victim  to 
: harassing  domesticity. 

| I do  not  say  that  "this  operetta  is  a 
masterpiece:  far  from  it.  I do  not 
^■iy  that  Mr.  Daniels  is  a comedian  of 
Gallic  oiib.letv  or  Knglish  unctuousness. 

.1  do  say  that  there  is  honest  amuse- 
ment in  the  piece,  and  no  one  can  see 
“The  Idol's  Kve”  without  an  increased 
respect  for  the  value  of  feminine 
charms.  That  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions  is  not  unfounded  was  proved 
last  night  by  the  hearty  laughter  of  a 
large  audience.  The  second  of  these 
propositions  might  be  discussed  with 
more  attention  to  detail  in  private  with 
anyone  who  is  inclined  to  be  skeptical. 
But  this  skeptic  has  evidentlv  not  seen 
either  Miss  Kopp,  Miss  Redmond  or 
Miss  Carlstedt. 

The  Wednesday  matinges  will  be  omit- 
ted during  this  engagement. 

Philip  Hale. 


There's  gravel  walks  there  for  speculation. 
And  conversation  In  sweet  solitude; 

'Tie  there  Ihe  lover  may  hear  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover.  In  the  afternoon. 

And  If  a young  iady  should  be  so  engaging 
As  to  walk  alone  in  those  shady  bowers, 

"Pis  there  her  courtier  he  may  transport  her 
In  some  dark  fort,  or  under  the  ground. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  see  that  the  new 
trees  in  Copley  Square  are  not  dis- 
couraged, although  they  mourn,  like 
unto  Mr.  Tennyson’s  cedar  sighing  for 
Lebanon,  the  Noah’s  Ark  men  and 
women  and  other  animals  familiar  to 
tl-eir  childhood. 


These  trees  are  a decoration  in  stiff, 
formulated  way,  and  since  they  remind 
us  of  the  fine  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  “decussative  diametrals,  quin- 
cunclal  lines  and  angles,"  they  no  doubt 
have  an  educational  value.  Next  sum- 
mer we  hope  to  see  them  forming  a 
fully  established,  widely  recognized 
philosophers'  grove,  i Indeed  a very 
Academe. 


And  here  there  may  be  discussions 
that  will  mold  the  thought  of  cen- 
turies to  come.  As  venerable  and  pro- 
found or  young  and  zealous  men  in 
Athens  frequented  porch  or  grove,  so 
here  -whiskered  deep  thinkers  and 
youths  with  flaming  speech  may  meet, 
coming  from  scholastic  meditation  on 
the  hill-sides  of  Providence  or  the 
marshes  of  Lynn. 


Orchestra?  And  would  the  choice  be 
wise?  Is  Mr.  Richter  too  old?  He  was 
born  In  1S43.  Is  he  a great  conductor, 
or  was  he  a great  conductor?  Surely 
his  programs  are  old-fogyish.  And  is  It 
true  that  Mr.  Nikisch  itches  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  orchestra  in  New  York? 
And  is  It  true  that  wires  are  pulled  In 
Berlin  to  gain  for  Mr.  Seidl  the  posi- 
tions now  held  by  Mr.  Felix  Welngart- 
ner?  These  are  all  pertinent  questions. 


been  so  anxious  about  her  face?  Had 
.not  Fate  declared  that  she  should  al- 
ways preserve  her  virginity  and  be 
childless?"  This  decree  was  perhaps 
symbolical  of  the  barrenness  of  wisdom. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  writing  from  Lon- 
don to  the  New  York  Times,  gives  this 
sound  advice:  "The  sooner  critics  ignore 
the  ‘Heavenly  Asters’  and  the  'Yellow 
Beths’  and  leave  them  to  be  noticed 
in  the  underclothing  department  of 
women’s  fashion  journals,  the  sooner 
will  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  be  rec- 
ognized and  the  more  peaceful  will  be 
the  lives  of  the  male  critics.” 
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For  though  physlck  may  plead  high,  from 
that  medical  act  of  God.  in  casting  so  deep 
a sleep  upon  our  first  parent,  and  chirugery 
find  its  whole  art,  In  that  one  passage  con- 
cerning the  rib  of  Adam;  yet  is  there  no 
rlvallty  with  garden  contrivance  and  herbary; 
for  if  Paradise  were  planted  the  third  day  of 
the  creation,  as  wiser  divinity  concludeth, 
the  nativity  thereof  was  too  early  for  horo- 
scopy:  gardens  were  before  gardeners,  and  ! 
but  some  hours  after  the  earth. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET. 


First  Performance  in  Boston  of  Cesar 
Franck’s  Remarkable  Trio. 

The  Knelsel  Quartet  gave  Its  fourth 
concert  last  evening  in  Association 
Hall.  Mr.  George  W.  Proctor,  pianist, 
assisted.  This  was  the  program: 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  op.  1 — 
Cfsar-Auguste  Franck.  Quartet  in  E 
flat  major,  op.  74.— Beethoven.  Quartet 
ir.  E minor.— Smetana. 

The  trio  is  certainly  a remarkable 
work  for  a boy  of  twenty  to  have  writ- 
ten. at  a period,  too,  when  tradition  was 
strongly  antagonistic  to  chamber  music 
written  in  the  style  of  the  so-called  ro- 
mantic school.  The  work,  composed  in 
1842,  contains  much  that  is  odd,  original 
and  surprising.  The  opening  andante 
bc-glns  with  a strange  staccato  figure 
which  characterizes  the  entire  move- 
ment, and  is  subsequently  heard  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  The  andante 
is  in  the  main  lyrical.  The  second 
theme,  given  mostly  to  the  strings,  is 
unusually  beautiful,  and  also  appears 
prominently  In  the  second  movement. 
The  second  movement,  allegro  molto, 
merges  Into  the  closing  allegro  maes- 
toso. 

Both  these  movements,  though  giv- 
ing ample  evidence  of  form,  are  pas- 
sionate and  rhapsodical.  This  trio  is 
the  first  of  three  that  comprised 
Franck's  opus  1.  It  Is  apparently  very 
difficult,  not  only  technically,  but  in 
the  rendering,  ft  Is  also  difficult  to 
lunderstand  at  a first  hearing.  T think 
a more  definite  impression  would  have 
been  obtained  If  the  piano  part  had 
been  intrusted  to  a pianist  of  larger 
experience  that  Mr.  Proctor  has  yet 
acquired.  It  Is  true  that  his  playing 
was  musiclanly  in  steadiness,  that  his 
tone  was  often  excellent  in  quality  and 
Ins  passage  work  strong  and  brilliant. 
That  he  was  not  the  peer  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Messrs.  Knelsel  and  Schroeder, 

1 goes  without  saying;  and  It  takes  three 
men  of  might  to  give  an  adequate  per- 
i formance  of  such  music  as  this.  The 
| trio  was  well  received  and  the  players 
! were  cordially  recalled, 
j The  Smetana  quartet  has  been  given 
I before  by  the  Knelsel  Club,  and  an- 
other hearing  Increases  the  favorable 
) impression  before  created.  The  pro- 
gram which  accompanies  this  work, 

' "Aus  meinem  Leben,”  Is  of  eon- 
1 slderablc  assistance,  and'  in  general 
1 the  music  may  be  said  to  bear  out  the  I 
! dc.-crlptlon.  It  is  intelligible  music,  I 
1 however,  without  a program;  at  least.  I 
largely  so.  The  Largo  is  especially 
charming  with  moments  of  real  beauty. 
The  close  of  the  last  movement  is  quite 
impressive,  the  passage  following  the 
“high  E"  being  strongly  pathetic. 

The  Beethoven  quartet  was  played 
with  tine  breadth  and  finish.  If  this 
number  was  chosen  to  display  the  ab- 
sence of  real  greatness  in  either  of  Its 
ambitious  com  nan  Ions,  the  choice  was 
both  i lever  and  successful. 

T.  P.  Currier. 
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Consider  the  advantages  of  Copley 
Square  now  that  it  is  heavily  shaded. 
There  is  the  Public  Library  for  refer- 
ence. There  is  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  for  aesthetic  elevation,  provided 
attention  be  paid  to  the  contents  and 
not  to  the  exterior.  Three  churches 
suggest  discussion  of  eternal  problems. 
Hotels,  Fost  Office,  grocer’s  shop, 
apothecary’s  and  the  office  of  a sani- 
tary plumber  are  close  at  hand.  And 
there  are  many  street  cars  continually  ] 
going  and  coming. 

There  should  he  days  and  hours 
set  apart  for  particular  discussion. 
Thus  there  should  be  an  appointed  and 
limited  time  given  the  Honorable  Moody 
Boynton,  Mr.  Samuel  Little,  Colonel  i 
Bancroft  for  the  public  consideration  I 
of  rapid  transit;  or  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Brady  might  lecture  on  “The  Quiet  In- 
fluence of  the  Church;”  or  the  eminent 
music  critics  of  this  city  might  ex- 
plain the  true  meaning  of  “Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra,”  after  which  Mr.  H.  L. 
Higginson  would  read  a paper  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  producing  a sym- 
phony by  Mozart  and  a symphonic 
poem  by  Richard  Strauss;  or  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy  might  char- 
ter a special  car,  cuss  and  discuss  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  noble  trees,  and 
eat  lunch  synchronously  and  harmoni- 
ously on  the  steps  of  the  Public  Li- 1 
brary. 


We  spoke  yesterday  of  the  arboreal 
improvement  of  Copley  Square.  A con- 
temporary of  the  same  date  published 
an  entertaining  communication  from 
X.  X.  X.,  who  recommends  the  erec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  square  of  a 
statue  of  “Minerva  Polias”— whom  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  refer 
to  as  Minerva,  just  plain  Minerva— and 
"a  grand  opera,  concert  and  drama 
house,  capable  of  holding  5000  people.” 
X.  X.  X.  suggests  that  a hundred  per- 
sons should  contribute  $5000  each  “for  a 
perpetual  right,  transmissible  by  inherit- 
ance or  will,  to  a free  entrance  of  two 
persons  each  to  every  performance  In 
the  building.  These  seats  might  be  in 
one  locality  in  bronze,  with  the  name  of 
the  family  inscribed  on  the  back  of  the 
seat.”  

There  are  reasons  for  and  against 
such  improvement.  It  is  true  that  gar- 
dens for  centuries  have  been  adorned 
with  statues.  The  groves  of  Blarney, 
owned  by  Lady  Jeffers,  were  thus  en- 
riched. To  quote  the  poet, 

There’s  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  in, 
All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair — 

Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemus, 
All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air. 

Then  there  is  the  melancholy  instance 
of  the  Public  Garden  In  this  city. 


Of  course,  in  more  violent  discussions 
the  philosophers  should  be  roped  off,  so 
that  no  too  curious  listener  might  suf- 
fer bodily  harm. 


We  offer  no  apologies  for  reprinting 
this  beautiful  ballad  of  the  heart  and 
home,  which  was  published  originally  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  It  is  entitled: 
WHEN  FATHER  CARVES  THE  DUCK. 
We  all  look  on  with  anxious  eyes 
When  father  carves  the  duck. 

And  mother  almost  always  sighs 
When  father  carves  the  duck. 

Then  all  of  us  prepare  to  rise 
And  hold  our  bibs  before  our  eyes. 

And  be  prepared  for  some  surprise 
When  father  carves  a duck, 

He  braces  up  and  grabs  a fork 
When'er  he  carves  a duck. 

And  won't  allow  a soul  to  talk 
Until  he's  carved  the  duck. 

The  fork  is  jabbed  into  the  sides, 

Across  the  breast  the  knife  he  slides. 

And  every  careful  person  hides 
From  flying  chips  of  duck. 

The  platter  always  seems  to  slip 
When  father  carves  a duck. 

And  how  It  makes  the  dishes  skip, 

Potatoes  fly  amuck— 

The  squash  and  cabbage  leap  In  space, 

We  ge.t  some  gravy  on  our  face, 

And  father  mutters  Hindu  grace 
When'er  he  carves  a duck. 

We  thus  have  learned  to  walk  around 
The  dining  room  and.  pluck 
From  off  the  window  sills  and  walls 
Our  share  of  father's  duck, 

While  father  growls  and  bit  ws  and  jaws, 
And  swears  the  knife  was  full  of  flaws. 

And  mother  Jaws  at  him  because 
He  couldn’t  carve  a duck. 


But  why  should  Minerva  stand  in 
Copley  Square?  You  answer  glibly, 
“Because  Boston  is  the  modern  Ath- 
ens.” Remember,  however,  that  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva  disputed  over  an- 
cient Athens,  and  Minerva  won  the 
town  by  causing  an  olive  tree  to  spring 
up  out  of  the  earth.  Are  there  olive 
trees  in  Copley  Square?  Are  not  the 
nearest  olives  found  in  glass  jars  at 
the  corner  grocery? 


"It  is  reported  that  Richter,  the  well- 


Is  Minerva  the  proper  person  to  be 
honored  publicly  in  a city  where  hom- 
age Is  paid  lineal  descent?  There  were 
suspicious  circumstances  attending  her 
birth.  Joannes  Dlaconus  may  err  in 
claiming  that  Metis,  the  first  wife  of 
Jupiter,  was  swallowed  by  her  loving 
spouse  and  the  Minerva  sprang  full- 
armed from  the  monarch’s  brain;  but 
there  should  be  no  suspicion  concern- 
ing a female  idol  in  Boston.  Nor  should 
the  sight  of  such  a statue  lead  naughty 
school  children  to  sing  "Fairy  Tales,” 
as  in  "The  Idol's  Eye.” 

On  the  other  hand  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  Minerva  is  the  very  one 
to  tower  in  Ccpley  Square.  The  Rever- 
end Mr.  Spence  tells  us  that  this  god- 
dess, “as  the  antlents  used  to  represent 
her,  is  more  apt  to  strike  one  with  awe 
and  terror,  than  to  charm  one,  at  first 
sight.”  We  are  accustomed  to  such 
statues  in  this  city;  and  there  would 
be  no  shock  at  the  unveiling.  Nor 
would  envious,  Ill-favored  females  pro- 
test In  shrieks  as  against  a shamelessly 
attractive  Venus  or  Bacchante. 

The  air  of  her  face  was  masculine; 
the  poets  called  her  “the  dark-com- 
plexioned goddess,"  “the  stern  god- 
dess,” "the  virago.”  There  was  a cer- 
tain ferocity  and  threatening  turn  in 
her  eyes;  she  wore  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa on  breast-plate  and  shield,  and  she 
was  In  the  habit,  as  were  pretty  gills 
of  Rome,  of  allowing  serpents  to  wind 
at  liberty  about  her  breast. 

Minerva  and  an  opera-house  in  the 
same  square  would  be  Incongruous,  Ir- 
reconcilable. For  once  she  tried  to 
play  the  flute;  and  she  threw  It  from 
her  In  a fit  of  passion,  saying,  “Far 
.from  me,  oh  disflgurer  of  the  face! 
Why  should  I apply  myself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  defects?"  It  Is  true  that 
Telestos  asks,  In  the  vein  of  a doubting 
Thomas,  "Why  should  Minerva  have 


But  how  little  Telestos  knew  about 
women.  The  flute  player  when  he  is 
a true  virtuoso  gives  In  the  exercise  of 
his  calling  an  admirable  imitation  of  a 
person  eating  an  ear  of  green  corn,  an 
operation  that  is  not  graceful  even 
when  the  ear  is  grasped  by  bedlamond- 
ed  hands.  Flutes  are  necessary  in  an  j| 
opera  -house  or  concert  hall;  and  so  are  ■ 
(trombones  and  other  Instruments  that 
are  winded.  Minerva  would  surely 
leave  her  column,  though  the  symphony 
iV  ere  by  Brahms,  though  the  opera 
were  by  Wagner. 


The  days  sacred  to  Minerva  are  the 
Srd  of  January  and  the  19th  of  March. 
IThe  statue  should  be  dedicated  on  one 
of  these  days,  and  as  the  biting  of  the 
igoat  is  prejudicial  to  the  olive,  the 
animal  should  be  sacrificed  to  her.  Un- 
fortunately even  the  later  date  does  not 
usher  In  the  season  of  bock-beer;  there- 
lore  the  sacrifice  cannot  be  complete. 

There  is  one  more  objection  to 
iMinerva.  The  poet  Martlanus  writes 
that  she  was  born  without  a mother, 
“because  that  in  women  there  is  scarce 
anie  wisedom  to  be  found.”  A flippant, 
mendacious  poet!  But  the  jest  might 
;be  revived. 

“Count  Esterhazy  is  to  be  tried  be- 
hind closed  doors.”  If  there  is  anything 
that  demands  rightfully  publicity,  it  Is 
the  Dreyfus  case,  which  thus  far  has 
been  a reproach  to  France  and  Christi- 
anity. 

Mr.  Ernest  Vincent  Wright  called  on 
us  yesterday.  He  told  us  that  he  Is  the  I 
author  of  that  charming  ballad  of  the 
heart  and  home  entitled  “When  Father 
Carves  the  Duck,”  which  we  published 
In  this  column  yesterday  and  credited 
to  an  Atlanta  paper.  Mr.  Wright  added 
that  the  poem  first  appeared  In  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  Feb.  9,  1891.  The  Lord 
forbid  that  we  should  wrong  anyone, 
and  especially  a poet,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously. We  still  find  the  ballad 
excellent,  even  if  it  was  written  origin- 
ally for  the  Transcript., 

J <l nr-  "ia 

“Since  it  is  well  settled,”  said  Babbalanja, 
“that  our  brains  are  somehow  the  organs  of 
sense;  then.  I see  not  why  human  reason 
could  not  be  put  Into  a pig,  by  letting  into  Its 
cranium  the  contents  of  a man’s.  I have 
long  thought,  that  men,  pigs,  and  plants, 
are  but  curious  physiological  experiments; 
and  that  science  would  at  last  enable  philos- 
ophers to  produce  new  species  of  beings,  by 
somehow  mixing,  and  concocting  the  essential 
ingredients  of  various  creatures;  and  so 
forming  new  combinations.  My  friend, 
Atahalpa,  the  astrologer  and  alchymist,  has 
long  had  a jar.  In  which  he  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  hatch  a fairy,  the  ingredients 
being  compounded  according  to  a receipt  of 
his  own.” 


“Mr.  Turner  has  introduced  a bill  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature  providing  that 
a tax  of  $1  a year  be  assessed  against 
each  unmarried  male  person  over  30 
years  of  age  in  the  State.”  A dollar  a 
year  is  not  a high  price  for  liberty. 


Mr.  Israel  Scher  is  suffering  from 
rhinoscleroma,  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. The  symptoms  are  thus  described: 
The  size  is  about  three  times  as  large 
as  it  was  before,  the  accident,  and  the  i 
noze  “looks  like  a lobster  unboiled.”  i 
This  description  is  almost  as  vague  as  i 
that  given  by  Slawlcenbergius  In  his 
tale  of  the  stranger  that  entered  Stras-  , 
burg  one  cool,  refreshing  evening  at  ' 
the  close  of  a very  sultry  day  and  threw 
the  Inhabitants  into  dispute  and  con- 
sternation. Never  judge  a man  by  his 
nose.  The  most  ' upright,  sometimes 
afflicted  with  an  inflamed  proboscis,  are 
accused  unjustly  of  a passion  for  Bur-  I 
gundy  or  New  England  rum.  It  Is  ! 
the  pale  drunkard  who  is  beyond  re- 1 
demption.  Mr.  Scher  should  be  thank- I 
ful  at  least  that  his  nose  does  not  re- 
semble a boiled  lobster.  Remember  the  I 
sad  fate  of  Thomas  Paine:  rude  boys 
would  follow  him  in  the  street,  crying 
out: 

Tom  Paine  'a  come  from  far,  from  far, 

Hia  nose  is  like  a blazing  star. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Empress  of 
Germany  is  suffering  from  influenza,  1 
According  to  Spanish  Court  etiquette 
the  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs.  Do 
the  dwellers  in  the  Berlin  royal  palace 
(insist  that  the  wife  of  William  II.  has 
no  nose?  

It  Is  a pleasure  to  note  the  steady 
igrowth  of  intelligence  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  other  night  Mr.  Triplet, 
|tho  President  of  the  Alcorn  Agricultural 
arid  Mechanical  College  near  Rodney., 
Miss.,  was  shot  and  wounded  fatally! 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  prayed 
(meeting.  There  was  a time  when  the 
shooting  would  have  formed  part  of; 
the  devotional  exercises. 

“Mr.  Kincannon  has  been  requested 
to  send  bloodhounds  to  trace  the 
assassin.”  Now,  Mr.  Kincannon  Is  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 


Boston  was  a few  years  ago  the 
paradise  of  pugilists,  but  the  glory  is 
departed,  and  London  is  now  the  lode- 


Rjfritonc.  fjook,  foi  example,  ai  the  He- 
Ilogaballtin  life  of  our  old  and  esteemed 
j jfriend  tbe  Harlem  Coffee  Cooler.  «s 
I described  by  Field  Mnrshal  Dlclc 
HfO’ Brl«n:  "The  Coffee  Cooler  Is  rolling 

■in  wealth.  He  sleeps  In  a dress  suit 
and  a diamond -studded  shirt  front.  He 

hss  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  English  sports." 

Is  Mrs.  Langtry  to  be  commended  for 
lier  resolve  not  to  marry  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  because  "he  makes  such  a noise 
over  his  soup"?  Much  should  he  for-  J 
given  a Prince,  and  It  should  not  be 
forgotton  that  even  the  sight  of  the 
beloved  one  consuming  soup  Is  a severe 
test  of  affection.  If  the  lover  or  hus- 
band has  a short,  bristling  moustache 
soup  clings  to  it  like  dew  to  a shrub. 

If  the  moustache  is  long  and  silky,  the 
lover  shows  a striking  resemblance  to  a 
learned  seal.  No  man  with  a full  beard 
should  attempt  to  eat  soup  except  in  i 
the  privacy  of  his  bath  room.  Princes  1 
are  human,  and  soup  should  be  served 
hot.  Should  they  give  an  Imitation  of 
a spoon  swallower,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
windy  susplratlon  of  forc'd  breath  In 
cooling?  

What  American  does  not  feel  a thrill 
of  pride  at  reading  that  the  Iowa  is 
to  join  a squadron,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Texas  will  leave  in  a few 
davs?  Nearly  50  years  ago  Herman 
Melville,  speaking  of  the  boas'ing  names 
of  foreign  battleships,  wrote,  "Much 
better  the  American  names  (barring 
Scorpions,  Hornets  and  Wasps;)  Ohio, 
Virginia.  Carolina,  Vermont.  And  if 
ever  these  Yankees  light  great  sea 
engagements — which  heaven  forefend! — 
how  glorious,  poetically  speaking,  to 
range  up  the  whole  federated  fleet,  and 
pour  forth  a broadside  from  Florida 
to  Maine.  Ay,  ay,  very  glorious,  In- 
deed; yet  in  that  proud  crowing  of  can- 
non. how  shall  the  shade  of  peace- 
loving  Penn  bo  astounded, . to  see  the 
mightiest  murderer  of  them  all,  the 
great  Pennsylvania,  a very  namesake  of 
his.  Truly,  the  Pennsylvania’s  guns 
should  be  the  wooden  ones,  called  by 
men-of-war's-men,  Quakers.” 

Here  Is  news  from  London.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular, 
the  masculine  world  is  now  accustomed 
to  the  cross-saddle  position  assumed  by 
women  on  bicycles,  and  thus  it  may  be 
that  the  side-saddle  for  horse-riding  Is 
doomed  to  pass  away.  "After  all,  the 
whole  matter  Is  only  one  of  sentiment 
based  on  custom.  Bicycling  women  have 
In  this  country  been  laughed  out  of 
their  ‘bloomers,’  mainly  because  such  a 
costume  did  not  commend  Itself  to  their 
male  companions.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
if  women  appeared  on  cross-saddles  In 
a becoming  dress  the  innovation  would 
soon  cease' to  be  noticeable,  and  another  j 
step  toward  the  ‘emancipation’  of  the 
fair  sex  would  be  gained.” 


“ ’Pon  my  conscience,  dear  Larry,"  says  I, 
"I’m  sorry  to  see  you  In  trouble, 

And  your  life’s  cheerful  noggin  run  dry. 

And  yourself  going  off  like  its  bubble!” 
"Hould  your  tongue  in  that  matter,"  says  he; 

"For  the  neckcloth  I don’t  care  a button, 
And  by  this  time  tomorrow  you’lt  see 
Your  Larry  will  be  dead  as  mutton: 

All  for  what?.  'Kase  his  courage  was  good!’  " 

For  many  years  you  have  read  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  executions.  You 
have  wondered  at  the  deep  sleep  of  the  , 
condemned;  you  have  heard  the  sound 
of  hammers;  you  have  seen  hangmen  j 
taking  measurements  and  calculating  [ 
nicely  the  drop.  The  phrase  "the  fatal 
noose  was  then  adjusted”  is  not  stale 
to  you,  and  you  would  not  shy  at  the 
now  tabooed  formula,  "the  body  fell 
with  a d.  s.  t.”  if  the  rope  should  hap- 
pen to  break.  What  the  murderer  ate 
for  breakfast  is  of  more  interest  to  you 
than  your  own  breakfast  cooling  while 
you  read.  You  are  glad  because  he 
thanked  the  jailer  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy. 

And  aboye  ail,  you  often  wonder  at 
the  nepve  of  the  condemned.  (For  the 
pr^p^.-r  number  die  game,  unless  some 
thoughtless  person  gives  irrelevant 
sympathy  just  before  the  march  to  the 
tallows).  Think  of  Deacon  Brodle,  with 
iis  “What  Is  hanging?"  "A  leap  in 
he  dark.”  "Mr.  Charles  Peace  prayed 
or  his  gaolers,  for  his  executioner,  for 
he  Ordinary,  for  his  wife,  for  Mrs. 
Thompson,  his  drunken  doxy,  and  he 
vent  to  his  death  with  the  sure  step  of 
>ne  who,  having  done  his  duty.  Is  recon- 
iled  with  the  world.  ‘What  Is  the  scaf- 
old?’  he  asked  with  sublime  ear- 
lestness.  And  the  answer  came  quick 
nd  sanctimonious:  'A  short  cut  to 

leaven’!” 

You  remember  Mr.  Charles  Whibley’s 
ne  line:  “A  stern  test  of  artistry  is 
he  gallows.”  If  on  the  one  hand  there 
hould  be  no  white-livered  fear,  so 


there  should  be  no  unseemly  swagger. 
"Brave  men  were  hanged  before  you” 
comes  to  your  lips,  when  you  read  of 
some  act  of  gallows  Insolence.  There- 
fore the  spectators  hissed  Mr.  Joceltn 
Harwood,  who  was  drunk  and  bluster- 
ing. But  you  would  fain  have  heard 
Mr,  Tom  Austin  with  the  halter  about 
his  neck  saying  to  the  Chaplain, 
“There’s  a woman  yonder  with  some 
curds  and  whey,  and  I wish  I could 
have  a pennyworth  of  them  before  I 
am  hanged,  because  I don't  know  when 
I shall  see  any  again.”  Admirable  too 
was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Roderick  Au- 
drey, who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  “went 
very  decent  to  the  gallows,  being  In  a 
white  waistcoat,  clean  napkin,  white 
gloves,  and  an  orange  In  one  hand." 

The  English  take  their  pleasures  seri- 
ously, but  hanging  was  for  many  years 
«n  exception  to  this  rule.  The  termin- 
ology of  the  gallows  Is  rich.  A gallows- 
bird  Is  also  a crack-rope,  a wag-halter, 
a gallows-clapper.  Jack  Ketch  Is  the 
dancing-master  for  those  who  dance 
upon  nothing  or  dance  the  Paddington 
frisk  In  a hempen  cravat.  There  are 
picturesque  phrases:  to  die  with  cotton 
In  one’s  ears;  to  mount  a ladder;  to 
have  a hearty  choke  with  caper  sauce; 
to  marry  a widow;  to  kick  the  wind;  to 
wear  St.  Andrew’s  lace;  to  ride  the 
three-legged  mare;  to  leap  from  the 
leafless  tree.  ‘Tls  a sympathetic  world! 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


.When  he  came  to  the  nubblng-cheat. 

He  was  tack'd  up  so  neat  and  so  pretty; 
The  rumbler  Jugg’d  off  from  his  feet. 

And  he  died  with  his  face  to  the  city. 

He  kicked,  too;  but  that  was  all  pride, 

For  soon  you  might  see  ‘twaa  all  over; 
And  as  soon  as  the  noose  was  untied. 
Then  at  darkey  we  waked  him  In  clover 
And  sent  him  to  take  a ground-sweat. 


There  are  several  excellent  descrip-  ) 
tlons  of  hangings.  There  Is  the  sketch 
by  Alexander  Smith,  which  Is  marred,, 
however,  by  a touch  of  feminine  sei.tl-  j 
mentalism.  There  Is  the  article  by 
1 Thackeray  from  which  we  would  gladly 
| cut  out  some  Impertinent  morallzations. 
[But  to  put  yourself  in  tune  so  that 
you  may  read  with  more  delight  about 
the  hanging  which  you,  unfortunately, 
were  not  able  to  attend,  you  pull 
down  Victor  Hugo’s  "Last  Day  of  a 
Condemned’  Man.”  Yes,  there  are  pass- 
ages that  raise  goose-flesh,  but  there 
Is  too  much  hysteria.  There  is  too 
much  rhetoric.  Compare  with  this  spe- 
cial plea  of  the  Frenchman  the  ac- 
count given  by  Fielding  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  behavior  on  the  eve  of  his  apoth- 
eosis. Or  read  this  paragraph  of  Smith. 


Both  turned  and  regarded  the  black  cross- 
beam, with  its  en.pty  halters,  with  a long. 
Ready  look;  that  done,  they  again  bent  their 
heads  attentively  to  the  words  of  the  clergy- 
man. I suppose  In  that  long,  eager,  fasci- 
nated gaze  they  practically  died — that  for 
them  death  had  no  additional  bitterness. 


We  likewise  prefer  the  account  put 
by  Dostdlevsky  into  the  mouth  of  the 
epileptic  Prince  Muichkine.  The  Prince 
gays:  “There  Is  no  proportion  between 
the  death  punishment  and  the  murder 
that  It  pretends  to  punish;”  and  he  de- 
scribes the  feelings  of  a man  on  the 
scaffold,  who,  expecting  execution,  is 
suddenly  reprieved.  (Dostoievsky,  you 
(enow,  was  taken  from  a scaffold  and 
sent  to  Siberia.)  "There  were  only  five 
piinutes  more.  My  friend  said  these 
seemed  to  him  an  eternity  of  Immense 
Richness.  He  divided  them:  two  min- 
utes to  say  good-bye  to  his  companions; 
two  minutes  to  collect  his  thoughts;  one 
minute  for  a last  look  about  him.  In 
fclddlng  good-bye  he  remembered  to  have 
asked  a question  of  no  importance  and  ! 
to  have  listened  eagerly  to  the  answer.  : 
The  time  came  for  meditation;  he  knew  ! 
In  advance  his  chief  thought.  At  pres-  j 
»nt  I am  alive,  but  In  three  minutes 
what  shall  I be?  Where  shall  I be? 
JNot  far  from  him  there  was  a church; 
Its  gilded  dome  shone  in  the  sun.  He 
remembered  that  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
Dbstlnately  on  the  cupola  and  Its  rays; 
he  could  not  look  away:  it  seemed  to 
faim  that  the  rays  were  his  new  nature, 
that  in  three  minutes  he  should  be  a 
part  of  them.  The  uncertainty,  the  hor- 
tor  of  the  unknown,  which  he  felt  so 
bear  were  something  terrible,  but 
nothing  was  more  painful  than  this 
constant  thought:  If  I should  not  die? 
It  should  be  given  a chance  to  live? 
What  an  eternity!  And  all  of  It  mine! 
lOh,  each  minute  would  be  a whole  ex- 
istence, I would  not  lose  a single  min- 
ute, I would  take  care  of  every  mo- 
ment, so  as  not  to  waste  it!  At  last 
the  obsession  of  this  idea  was  so  Irri- 
tating that  he  wished  to  be  killed  j 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

Your  breakfast  by  this  time  is  cold; 
but  you  have  read  in  full  the  account 
of  the  "vindication  of  the  majesty  of 
the  law."  Yes,  murder  must  be  pre- 
vented by  the  fear  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. And  turning  to  another  page  you 
read  the  report  of  two  or  three  mur- 
ders committed  that  same  day  and 
Under  peculiarly  atrocious  circum- 
stances. , 


Mr.  Loeffler’s  “Death  of  Tintagiles” 
Performed  for  the  First  Time— A 
Singularly  Fantastic  Work. 

The  program  of  the  lltli  Symphony 
Concert  was  as  follows: 

Overture.  "Ruy  Ilian"  Mendelssohn 

Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra  and  two 
vloles  d’Armour  obbllgatc.  "The 
Death  of  Tlntaglles"  tufter  the 

drama  bv  Maeterlinck)  Locdler 

(MS.  First  flme.) 

Symphony  No.  4 Brahms 

Thinking  of  Maeterlinck’s  drama  and 
speculating  concerning  the  advisability 
of  giving  a prominent  part  to  a viole 
d’amour  in  a modern  orchestral  compo- 
sition might  divert  us  from  the  chief 
question:  What  is  the  value  of  Mr. 

Locffler's  musical  thought  In  this  sym- 
phonic poem? 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
drama.  You  may  say  this  little  play 
for  marionettes  Is  bosh.  You  may  say 
—as  I believe— that  to  find  Its  equal  in 
dramatic  Intensity  and  power  of  sugges- 
tion one  must  go  as  far  back  as  Ford 
or  Webster,  or  Tourneur.  In  either  case 
we  are  no  nearer  Mr.  Loeffler’s  music. 

Nor  do  I propose  to  discourse  learn- 
edly concerning  the  viole  d’ armour  or 
the  double  bass  clarinet,  which  latter 
Instrument  was  played  last  night  for 
the  first  time  in  any  public  concert.  I 
speak  a few  words  about  them  in 
another  column  of  the  Journal  today, 
and  if  you  are  interested  In  such  mat- 
ters you  can  read  there  about  Mr. 
Kohl’s  Invention. 

Maeterlinck’s  drama  Is  full  of  sus- 
pense, horror  and  death.  There  are  the 
stiange  contending  forces:  The  sisters 
of  little  Tintaglles,  who  endeavor  to 
shield  him  against  the  Queen  and  her 
handmaids.  Is  the  struggle  symbolical 
of  mankind's  contention  against  inevit- 
able Death?  Let  us  not  be  too  curious. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  child  and  his 
sisters;  on  the  other  the  mysterious  and 
cruel  Queen.  Here  is  the  suggestion  to 
the  musician.  Add,  perhaps,  the  thought 
of  old  Aglovale,  who,  weak  In  mind  and 
body,  remembers  vaguely  heroic  days. 

Now,  a musician  has  as  much  right  to 
use  these  suggestions  for  a symphonic 
poem  as  Beethoven  had  to  write  "Corio- 
lanus,”  with  contrasted  thoughts  of 
stubborn  pride  and  tender  entreaty. 

But  in  using  such  suggestions,  he 
must  first  of  all  be  musically  inter- 
esting. The  music  must  stand  on  its 
own  legs.  The  composer  must  not 
hope  to  save  himself  when  imagina- 
tion fails  and  thought  Is  dry  by  utter- 
ing the  Macedonian  cry,  "Oh  Maeter- 
linck." 

. • * 

The  wild  night,  the  memory  of  old 
heroic  deeds— these  are  expressed  with 
musical  intensity  and  not  merely 
through  the  association  of  literary 
ideas.  Even  he  that  knew  nothing  of 
the  play  might  well  be  reminded  of 
foul  weather  and  the  shock  of  battle.  I 
Sound  and  fury— signifying  much.  Ex- 
pressive themes  that  are  not  allowed 
to  become  too  familiar  through  the 
mistaken  love  of  the  composer  amorous 
of  his  own  work.  Skillful  orchestration, 
for  the  most  part.  Harmonic  progres- 
sions that  are  sometimes  jarring,  al- 
most disconcerting,  but  deliberately 
contrived,  effective,  eminently  Loef- 
flerian. 

For  a contrast  the  composer  natur- 
ally thought  at  once  of  the  child— a 
rather  peevish  little  fellow — and  is  not 
humanity  inclined  toward  peevishness? 
—and  the  loving,  timorous  sisters.  He 
thought  that  the  viole  d'amour,  with 
its  voice  of  unearthly  complaint,  would 
be  the  best  medium  of  expression,  and 
he  therefore  Introduced  two— call  them 
Tlntagiles  and  Ygralne  if  you  wish. 
They  were  played  last  night  with  care 
and  affection  by  the  composer  and  Mr. 
Knelsel.  And  what  was  the  result  of 
the  experiment? 

In  the  first  place  there  was  naturally 
the  animal  curiosity  to  see  as  well  as 
hear  something  new.  This  is  in  a meas- 
ure detrimental  to  the  true  success  of  a 
new  composition.  In  the  second  place, 
to  me,  at  least,  the  long  continued 
sound  of  these  instruments  in  cantabile 
became  irritating.  Complaining  persons 
are  irritating;  and  the  viole  d’amour  in 
sustained  cantabile  is  a voice  of  com- 
plaint. I was  tempted  at  the  last  private 
rehearsal  and  at  the  concert  last  night 
to  wish  more  than  once  that  Mr.  Loef- 
fler  had  used  two  violins  instead  of  the 
nearly  obsolete  Instruments.  And  yet 
at  this  moment  I hear  the  violes 
d’amour  with  their  peculiar  appeal.  The 
monotonv,  at  least,  made  an  impression. 

I find  the  musical  thought  in  the  pas- 
sages assigned  to  these  instruments 
less  potent  than  that  in  the  scenes  of 
stormier  passion. 

.** 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Loef- 
fler  is  too  sane  and  truly  Imaginative 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  panoramic  de- 
tail. “The  Death  of  Tlntaglles”—  there  I 
Is  the  title;  make  of  it  what  you  please. 
You  may  find  delight  In  the  thought 
of  the  sounding  of  midnight;  you  may 
fancy  yon.  hear  Ygraine’s  fingers 
scratching  on  the  iron  door;  you  may 
even  hear  her  shriek  "I  blaspheme  and 
spit  upon  you.”  Another  may  think  sim- 
ply in  a vague,  rapt  way  of  the  myste- 
rious story  of  shudder. 

Ji 

Whether  Mr.  Loeffier  follow’s  passion-  Ij 
ately  or  carelessly  the  sonata-form  Is' 
a matter  of  indifference  to  me.  I am  , 
not  frightened  by  any  of  his  daring 
experiments  in  orchestration.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a.  passage  for  muted 
trumpet  that  is  ineffective  and  incon- 
gruous. I am  not  shocked  by  exhibi- 


tion's of  restless  tonnirtv  Provide 
whatever  lie  may  do.  i 'may  he  a 
Interested  ami  moved. 

Mr.  Loeffier  Is  a singular  nnnnr 
In  the  world  of  music.  His  Individ 
lty  Is  most  pronounced.  Hi  thinks 
himself  In  his  own  language  li  wo 
be  easy  to  rnll  him  a decadent  In 
loose  way,  and  then  go  cheerfully  t 
supper.  But  after  you  have  pronounced 
this  crushing  verdict  somehow  or  other 
the  music  comes  hack  to  you  as  you  sit 
at  meat;  It  will  not  out  of  vour 
thoughts. 

1 "The  Death  of  Tlntaglles”  is  another  I 
proof  of  the  genuine  orchestral  talent 
of  tills  man.  And  yet,  unless  i err  so-  I 
ilously,  the  piece  does  not  mark  an  : 
| unmistakable  advance  In  his  musical  I 
I career. 

Philip  Hale. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HENSCHEL. 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Georg  Ilenschel  gave  I 
their  last  recital  of  the  season  yeSl 
terday  afternoon  In  Association  Hall. 
Nearly  every  seat  was  filled,  and  the  | 
crush  was  so  great  Just  before  the  con-  i 
cert  that  the  opening  number  was  sung  I 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  announced 
hour  for  beginning.  It  was  a very  en-  i 
thuslastlc  audience  that  listened  to  the 
long,  varied  program — a program  con- 
siderably lengthened  by  an  Insistent  de- 
mand for  repetitions  or  additional 

songs. 

After  the  first  duet  Mr.  Henschel  gave 
an  easy  and  brilliant  performance  of  an 
aria  fr»om  Handel’s  “Rlraldo,"  and  an-  ; 
other  from  "II  Calandrlno,”  bv  Cima-  1 
rosa.  Mrs.  Henschel  followed  with  1 

Loewo  s ballad,  "Goldschmled’s  Tech-  i 

terlein,  which  she  sang  charmingly,  if  i 
without  much  breadth.  Her  rendering  ! 
of  Chopin’s  "Lithuanian  Song"  wor  i 
such  hearty  appreciation  that  she  re-  ' 
peated  it.  Mr.  Henschel’s  singing  of 
three  songs  from  the  "Mtlller-lieder  " 
by  Schubert,  also  aroused  the  audience 
and  another  song  was  the  reward  of  Its 
efforts. 

In  Krahms’s  beautiful  song-,  “Von 
ev/iger  Ijiebe,”  Mrs.  Henschel  sang  with 
more  than  usual  strength,  while 

Schwalbe  sag  mir  an"  was  given  so 
lexo.i'isltely  that  another  encore  fol- 
lowed—Brahms's  tender  cradle  song 
Of  the  ducts,  that  from  Gretry’s  "Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion”  was  delightfully 
sung,  and  another  encore  was  claimed  i 
and  won,  this  time  Henschel’s  “O  That 
VVe  Two  Were  Maying.”  Mr.  Henschel’s 
last  number  was  Schumann’s  “The  Gren- 
adiers.” which  he  gave  with  less  than 
his  customary  breadth  of  style. 


. fi, 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


First  Appearance  Here  of 
Double-Bass  Clarinet 


Gossip  Concerning  Some  Queer 
Males  and  Females. 


[Notes  ^nd  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Mr.  Loeffler’s  symphonic  poem,  which 
was  played  last  r.ight  In  Music  Hall  for 
the  first  time,  calls  for  two  vloles 
j d'amour.  an  instrument  that  is  now 
I seldom  heard. 

I There  Is  also  a part  for  the  double- 
| bass  clarinet,  a still  rarer  Instrument. 

I I think  I am  not  mistaken  in  saying 
that  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  this 
mstrument  In  any  concert. 

There  is  a story  that  Sax  made 
la  double-bass  clarinet  (in  E flat),  and 
even  a “clarinette  bourdon,”  but  they 
were  never  used,  and  I can  find  no  de- 
scription of  them.  A Prussian  named 
Skorra  is  said  to  have  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, 1862,  a double-bass  clarinet  made 
by  him. 

Then  there  Is  the  double-bass  clarinet 
made  by  Fontalne-Besson  In  B flat, 
which  w7as  supposed  to  give  contra  D. 
Albert,  Brothers,  also  made  a species 
of  double-bass  clarinet  in  F.  But  there 
was  one  trouble  in  using  them.  Nobody 
could  play  them.  They  were  imprac- 
ticable. 

A Fontaine-Besson  instrument  was 
exhibited  at  Chicago.  No  one  could 
play  on  it. 

’Twas  there  that  Mr.  Kohl,  a skillful 
clarinetist.  formerly  a member  of 
Theodore  Thomas’s  orchestra,  met  Mrs. 
Fontaine-Besson  and  showed  her  the 
designs  of  an  instrument  which  he 
had  contrived  or  was  still  contriving. 
She  was  delighted  and  at  once  assumed 
the  expense  of  construction,  which  was 
by  no  means  trifling. 

Mr.  Kohl,  who  played  last  night  for 
the  first  time  in  public  this  Instru- 
ment of  beautiful  and  impressive  tone, 
has  brought  the  double-bass  clarinet 
to  such  a point  of  perfection  that  it 
epeaks  as  promptly  as  an  ordinary 
clarinet.  He  told  me  that,  in  addition 
to  its  musical  qualities  the  instru- 
ment was  of  hygienic  use;  for  prac- 
tising had  added  four  inches  to  the 
girth  of  hie  chest. 

Musicians  find  that  in  modern  works, 
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ikry— Wl" 

Tl'  ■ V-ModeriTpleces,  there 

<Jep*5utlve  1 V bass;  that  double 

di  c.-Edw.w)  • Gate,  and  that  the 

/■  practically  of  little 
r.wgait*  / to  solidity  of  founda- 

4 to  me  that  there  Is  a 
A.  Kohl’s  instrument. 

♦ * • 

e .ole  d’amour  was  much  in 
lion  during  the  ISth  century,  and  it 
s employed  later  in  opera  as  well 
in  concert.  Thus  it  appeared  in 
Kreutzer’s  “Paradis  de  Mahomet.” 
(Paris,  1822);  at  the  Paris  Op£ra  in  "7,6- 
mlre  and  Azor”  (1824);  and  at  the  Op- 
I 6ra  in  Meyerbeer's  “Huguenots,”  as  an 
obbligato  to  Raoul's  romance. 

| Krumlowski.  who  died  in  1768,  wrote 
i quartets  for  two  vloles  d’amour,  violin 
and  bass.  Hoffman  wrote  pieces  for 
two  vloles  d’amour,  two  deml-bas- 
soons  and  a ’cello.  Wencel  wrote  a 
concerto  for  viole  d'amour,  lutes,  flutes, 
two  horr.s,  violin  and  bass. 

• * * 

Mr.  Loeffler  is  not  the  first  that  has 
j sought  musical  inspiration  in  the  works 

of  Maeterlinck. 

Miss  Georgette  Leblanc  sang  lately  in 
Paris  songs— if  you  are  pleased  to  call 
them  songs — of  Gabriel  Fabre,  with  text 
j by  Maeterlinck.  Two,  at  least,  of  these 
strange  pieces  were  published  in  the 
I Mercure  de  France  (December.  1896, 
j March,  1897):  “La  voix  de  Selysette” 

] ("Quand  1’amant  sortit”);  and  “J’ai 
; cherchd  trence  ans,  mes  soeurs." 

I She  must  be  a singular  person,  ac- 
j cording  to  report.  She  gives  “auditions 
lyriques  mimSes":  she  varies  her  atti- 
! tudes  to  suit  the  particular  piece;  the 
: piano  is  concealed  by  a curtain;  some- 
: times  she  sings,  seated  in  a high  and 
; ancient  chair;  or  she.  walks  to  and  fro. 

; Gustave  Robert,  reviewing  her  perform- 
| ance,  warns  young  singers  against  try- 
I ing  to  imitate  her;  for  he  fears  that  the 
I result  would  be  laughable  disaster  to 
1 composer  as  well  as  singer. 

Gabriel  Fabre,  too,  has  ideas  of  his 
own.  Thus  he  writes  musical  glosses 
on  verses  by  different  poets,  as  Regn- 
ier,  for  example.  A piano  piece  bears 
a motto  to  which  the  mus  ■ is  writ- 
ten. But  the  admirers  of  Fabre  claim 
that  the  piece  is  not  therefore  necessar- 
ily a descriptive  piece.  “It  has  its  own 
true  musical  worth.  After  having 
composed  the  piece.  Influenced  by  the 
Impression  of  the  poet,  the  composer 
sees  that  there  is  a real  correspondence 
in  character  between  the  lines  ox  the 
poet  and  hi3  own  music.  He  notes  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self at  the  time  of  composition,  not 
because  such  notation  is  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  work,  but 
because  it  adds  to  the  hearing  all  the 
poetic  associations  which  remembrance 
of  the  poem  provokes.  And  he  finds 
that  this  manner  of  composing  is  the 
only  true  way  to  write  musically,’’ 
etc.,  etc.  Meanwhile,  write  as  you 
please,  oh,  young  composer,  without 
reference  to  Mr.  Fabre  or  the  poets. 

Let  vs  return  for  a moment  to  Miss 
Leblanc.  In  1894  and  1895  she  was  sing- 
ing at  the  Moi.naie,  Brussels.  Her  Car- 
ry n aroused  hot  discussion. 

It  appears  from  a review  written  by  a 
highly  excitable  and  sensitive  man  that 
i!  'he  second  act,  at  Lilias  Pastia's, 

' d.  i Leblanc  was  clothed  in  a long 
rob-  of  plaited  tulle  ornamented  with 
spangles.  Her  holy,  finely  proportion- 
al. wax  revealed  by  this  indiscreet  dra- 
pery. Her  shoulders  and  arms,  nobly 
modeled,  were  bare.  Three  circles  of 
gold,  arranged  In  Grecian  fashion,  con- 
fined her  hair.  Alma,  gypsy,  daughter 
' of  the  East,  princess  of  the  harem,  By- 

antine  Empress,  or  Moorish  dancer? 
All  this  was  suggested  by  this  fantastic 
i and  seductive  costume.  But  an  image 
j more  ideal  pursued  us.  The  singer  was 
1 constantly  urged  by  feminine  vis- 
j ion*  of  our  ultra-modern  poets.  She 
I found  absolute  beauty  in  the  exquisite 
i body  of  a woman  animated  by  a Floren- 
tine robe.  And  it  was  through  this 
imaginary  figure  that  she  compos'd  her 
other  Incarnations;  and  in  a tavern 
where  gypsy  women  meet  soldiers,  she 
evoked  the  apparition  of  a woman  of 
Mantagna  or  Boticelll  degraded,  vile, 
who  gives  the  idea  of  a shameless  crea- 
ture that  has  not  lost  entirely  the 
gracefulness  of  her  original  lines. 

, • • • Her  singing  was  not  musical  and 
I her  interpretation  lacked  nalvetA  Her 
I limited  abilities  hidden  by  a thousand 
| details  In  accentuation  reminded  one  of 
; the  tyeak  and  ornate  poetry  of  artis- 
tic degeneration.  Her  Carmen,  lasclv- 
| ious  and  yet  so  refined,  so  monstrous 
j and  yet  so  attractive,  provoked  the 

• thought  of  courtesans  living  in  ancient 
l worlds  on  the  thresholds  of  decadence. 
I Thanks  to  her,  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 

• adorable  and  corrupt  cities,  lived  again 


and  the  Ideas  expressed  by  the  librettist  i 
invite  comparison  with  the  love-scene 
of  the  second  act  of  “Tristan,"  which 
is  to  be  regretted  the  more  because  the  | 
musician  has  been  well  inspired.  The  j 
opera  is  Italian — but  in  the  modern 
style.  The  orchestral  development  be-  1 
trays  the  influence  of  Wagner.  The 
score,  however,  cannot  be  called  Wag- 
nerian; it  is  close  to  the  style  of  “Tann- 
hauser”  and  “Lohengrin."  Nor  are  his 
Ideas  very  original.  There  is  the  influ- 
ence of  more  than  one  composer.  Mr. 
Mancinelli  is  an  orchestral  leader,  and 
this  is  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  matter.” 


I 

| Mascagni’s  “Zanetto,”  founded  on 
J Copp^e’s  “Le  Passant,”  was  performed 
| foi  the  first  time  in  this  country  Jan. 
j 4 at  the  Astoria,  New  York.  The  sing- 
ers were  Mrs.  Chelia  and  Miss  Verlet. 

This  little  opera  was  first  performed  at 
Pesaro  March  2,  1S%,  when  its  success 
was  “complete.”  The  two  parts  were 
sung  by  Miss  Collamarini  (Zanetto)  and 
Miss  Plzzagalli  (Silvia,  the  courtesan). 
The  opera,  which  lasts  scarcely  an  hour, 
begins  with  a chorus  without  words, 
sung  behind  the  scenes  and  be’fore  the 
curtain  is  raised.  An  enthusiastic  Ital- 
ian critic  wrote  that  "Zanetto”  gives 
“an  admirable  Idea  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance.” 

S The  opera  was  soon  afterward  sung  at 
La  Scala,  Milan. 

It  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land June  23,  1896,  by  the  Ravoglis, 
Giulia  and  Sofia.  As  the  performance 
was  in  a drawing  room,  the  orchestra 
was  represented  by  a piano  and  a 
harp! 

In  Vienna  the  opera  was  given  late 
in  August  or  early  in  September  of  the 
same  year  by  Mrs.  Bellincioni  and  Miss 
Lejo.  The  music  was  declared  to  be 
without  originality,  and  the  orchestra- 
tion as  tvell-worked  out. 

* * * 

, Mr.  Vance  Thompson's  pantomime 
I "In  Old  Japan”  was  performed  at  the 
Astoria.  New  York,  Jan.  4.  The  music 
'is  by  Mr.  Aim6  Lachaume.  Mrs.  Pilar- 
Blorin,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lachaume, 
was  the  chief  pantovnimist.  She  is 
most  pleasantly  remembered  here  for 
her  performance  in  “L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue.” 

* * * 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  as  follows  Dec.  26: 
“A  note  from  the  famous  composer 
Mascagni  informs  me  that  he  will  be 
in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  January  to 
! conduct  the  rehearsals  and  performance 
j of  Maestro  Lucidi’s  Requiem  Mass  to 
j be.  given  at  the  Pantheon  on  Jan.  9, 

[ on  the  occasion  of  the  19th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
This  function  is  a pious  and  grateful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Re  Galan- 
I tuomo.  For  the  past  nineteen  years  it 
[ has  been  merely  an  official  ceremony, 

! but  this  time  the  fact  that  Mascagni 
I will  wield  the  baton  has  been  sufficient 
j to  turn  it  into  a great  musical  event. 

The  way  in  which  the  composer  of 
I ’Cavalleria  Rusticana’  decided  to  come 
, to  Rome  is  father  interesting.  The 
l Maestro  Lucidi,  writer  of  the  Mass, 
is  one  of  those  men  in  whom  one  does 
not  know  whether  to  admire  most  his 
modesty  or  his  talent.  Over  ten  years 
ago  he  succeeded  In  having  an  opera 
(‘Ettore  Fieramosca’)  accepted  at  the 
Apollo,  then  the  principal  theatre  in 
Rome,  but  which  is  now  demolished. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  representation, 

I Maestro  Lucidi,  without  assigning  any 
| reason,  withdrew  the  opera  altogether. 

This  year  he  came  out  first  in  the  com- 
\ petition  that  takes  place  annually,  for 
the  Mass  at  the  Pantheon.  When  last 
summer  he  had  finished  his  work,  he 
went  to  spend  his  holidays  by  the  green 
Adriatic,  pushing  on  as  far  as  Pesaro 
to  pay  a visit  to  Pietro  Mascagni.  The 
visit,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  an  interest- 
ed one,  as  he  had  in  his  pocket  the 
manuscript  of  the  Mass.  This  at  a cer- 
tain moment  he  produced,  asking  ner- 
vously if  Mascagni  would  consent  to 
hear  it.  The  latter  not  only  agreed, 
but  had  him  repeat  several  parts  of  It, 
and  at  the  finish,  in  his  impetuous  man- 
ner, exclaimed;  ‘Your  music  is  granu, 
it  is  inspired!  That  you  may  not  think 
this  a mere  compliment,  If  you  will  al 
low  me  I will  go  purposely  to  Rome  to 
conduct  it— that  is,  if  you  think  my  co 
operation  can  increase  its  chance  oi 
success.  You  already  know,’  he  laugh- 
ingly continued,  ’that  I am  said  to  be 
a very  clever  conductor,  and  though 
I am  the  personification  of  modesty,  I 
must  confess  that  I am  of  the  same 
opinion  myself,  so  much  so  that  when 
I stop  writing  opera  I shall  take  to 
directing  an  orchestra!’  Maestro  Lu- 
cidi embraced  the  popular  composer 
with  tears  In  his  eyes,  and  since  then 
he  has  written  to  him  every  week.  The 
bulk  of  his  letter  deals  with  indifferent 
matters,  but  it  always  winds  up  with  a 
postscript  not  to  forget  his  promise.” 

* * * 

A musical  expedition  Is  to  set  out 
shortly  from  Berlin  for  Italy,  with  the 
object  of  overcoming  the  shyness  that 
exists  there  toward  Get  man  music.  At 
its  head  will  be  Arthur  Nikisch,  the 
director  of  the  famous  orchestra  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  The  most  Im- 
portant among  the  old  and  new  Gorman 
operas,  Mozart  .;  “Don  Giovanni.’’  Vag- 
ner operas  and  Humperdinck’s  “Hansel 
and  Gretel”  will  be  performed.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  Italian  “tourney"  will 
, he  followed  by  a series  of  performances 
I In  Paris.  The  Emperor  is  showing  a 
lively  interest  in  this  musical  crusade, 
and  has  declared  his  readiness  to  give 
[the  singers  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin 
[leave  of  absence. 
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| Paris,  Dee.  29.— M.  Leon  Carvalho,  the 
well-known  manager  of  (he  OpCca  Corn- 
ua ue,  died  at  6 o'clock  this  morning,  at 
■ tne  age  of  72,  from  the  effects  of  an 


1 apoplectic  seize 


on  Christmas  Day. 


Probably  his  great  and  untiring  exer-  I 
tions  during  the  rehearsal  of  "Sapho  ’’ 
Massenet's  new  opera,  adapted  from 
Daudet’s  novel,  which  has  proved  so 
successful,  contributed  to  hasten  his 
end.  For,  though  he  looked  older  than 
he  was,  he  was  to  the  end  full  of  vlg-  I 
or  and  enterprise,  and  admirably  i 
maintained  the  reputation  he  had  held 
so  long  of  being  the  only  manager  who 
could  make  the  Opera  Comique  pay. 
j lake  its  great  sister-house  and,  in  a 
measure,  rival,  the  Grand  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comique  Is  well  subsidized  by 
the  State;  but.  in  spite  of  this,  it  has 
never  been  a financial  success  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  M.  Carvalho  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 

It  was  in  1876  that  the  deceased  man- 
ager, who  was  then  stage  manager  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  was  offered  the  Di- 
rectorship Of  the  Opera  Comique.  When 
;he  great  fire  took  place  at  this  the- 
atre in  May,  18S7,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  functions.  He  was  tried  be- 
fore the  Correctional  Police  Court  (as 
was  Baron  de  Mackau  quite  recently  in 
respect  to  the  Charity  Bazar  fire),  'and 
condemned,  on  a charge  of  culpable  neg- 
ligence, to  imprisonment  for  three 
months  and  heavy  damages;  but  he  ap- 
pealed, and,  luckier  than  Baron  de 
Mackau,  the  Higher  Court  quashed  the 
sentence. 

M.  Carvalho’s  successor  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  maintaining  the  Opera 
Comique  on  a paying  basis  in  its  tempo- 
rary quarters  in  the  Place  Ch&telet, 
and  accordingly  resigned.  Public  opin- 
ion, in  spite  of  the  souvenirs  of  the  con- 
flagration, declared  in  favor  of  M.  Car- 
valho’s reinstatement.  Since  then  the 
Opera  Comique  has  done  fairly  well, 
thanks  to  its  manager’s  enlightened 
methods.  M.  Carvalho,  who  came  from 
the  colonies,  was  a man  of  vast  experi- 
ence and  real  esprit,  and  though  he  may 
r.ot  have  been  a consummate  musician, 
he  had  liberal  views,  and  was  generally 
willing  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  new 
men.  He  did  much  to  popularize  Wag- 
nerian music  in  France,  and  though  he 
had  not  the  courage  (he  was  constitu- 
tionally timid)  actually  to  introduce 
Wagner  into  Paris,  he  patted  on  the 
back  young  composers  such  as  Bruneau, 
who  had  steeped  themselves  In  Wagner, 
and  had  something  Interesting,  or  at 
least  novel,  to  give  forth. 

He  also  made  the  Parisian  public  fa- 
miliar with  many  of  the  great  foreign 
“stars.”  such  as  Sybil  Sanderson,  Lou- 
ise Nikita  and  Van  Zandt.  He  discov- 
ered Delna.  His  late  wife  had  been  for- 
merly well  known  on  the  operatic  stage 
as  Mile.  Mlolan.  M.  L£on  Carvalho 
was  an  amusing  old  fellow  to  talk  to, 
ana  if  his  memoirs  are  to  be  published 
(and  at  one  time  this  was  his  intention) 
they  will  contain  some  good  stories.  Had 
he  lived  but  two  years  longer  he  might 
have  taken  possession  of  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Opfra  Comique  that  are 
being  erected  on  the  old  site,  and  are 
rapidly  aproaching  completion. — -Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

* 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  of  London  finds 
that  “ ’The  Messiah’  has  the  qualities 
of  the  chameleon;  its  coloring  always 
seems  suitable  to  every  possible  religious 
season.  As  we  are  celebrating  Christ- 
mas, there  is  nothing  more  appropriate 
than  the  first  great  section  with  its 
‘Comfort  Ye,’  its  'Behold  a virgin  shall 
conceive’  and  its  ‘For  unto  us  a child 
is  born;’  there  is  the  Passion  music  for 
Good  Friday,  and  there  is  the  final  sec- 
tion, with  its  sublime  references  to  the 
Resurrection,  for  Easter.  And.  there- 
fore. the  British  public  rejoices  in  its 
Messiah  as  the  appropriate  religious 
expression  of  every  solemn  festival.” 

Philip  Hale. 


Moritz  Rosenthal  will  play  in  Lon- 
don March  1. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  Concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Otto  Lohse’s  comic  opera  “Der  Prinz 
wider  Willcn”  was  produced  at  Cologne 
Jan  1. 

Anton  Wilhelmj,  son  of  the  famous  | 
violinist,  has  been  chosen  professor  of 
the  fiddle  at  the  Belfast  Conservatory  ! 

of  Music.  : 

The  Stiver  Jubilee  Commemoration 
Cup  at  Guildhall  School  of  Music  has  1 
been  awarded  to  Miss  Maude  Clough 
contralto.  ’ | 

Hugo  Becker,  ’cellist,  made  his  first  jj 

appearance  in  Paris,  Dec.  26,  at  a | 
Lamoureux  concert  with  great  success.  I 
He  played  Dvorak's  concerto  and  pieces  I 
by  Cui,  Godard  and  Schumann.  ( * 

Jeno  Hubay's  “Luthier  de  Cr6mone" 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  at  the  Astoria,  New  York,  Dec. 

20  Miss  Alice  Verlet  was  the  ch.ef 
singer.  The  story  is  taken  from  Cop- 
pge’s  comedy.  The  opera  was  first  pro- 
duced at  Budapest  under  Mr.  Nikisch 
Nov.  10,  1894.  The  composer  himself, 
behind  a screen,  performed  the  violin 
i solo  which  the  instrument-maker  is 
supposed  to  play. 

! Does  anybody  know  anything  definite 
concerning  “Daphne  o-r  the 
Arcadia,”  an  operetta,  libretto  by  Mar- 
guerite Merrington,  music  by  Arthur 
Bird,  performed  in  New  York  about 
, the  20th  ult.? 

They  say  Georg  Liebling  will  play 
the  piano  In  this  country  next  season. 

1 He  Is  the  gentleman  that  slapped  a 
Clitic's  face  in  Berlin  because  the  lat- 
'xer  objected  to  his  interpretation  of 
'jimc  immortal  work. 

Mr  Otto  Floersheim  says  in  his  let- 
ter (Berlin,  Dec.  18)  to  the  Musical 
Courier:  "Arthur  Nikisch  has  definite- 

ly closed  with  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaust 
administration  for  life.  He  signed  last 
week  a contract  which  not  only  guar- 
antees him  a very  high  remuneration, 
but  which  also  assures  a life  pension 
of  a considerable  amount  to  his  widow 
and  children  In  case  of  his  demise  or 
incapacitation  through  sickness  or  old| 
age.” 


Marcella  Sembrich  returned  to  Euro 
m*™*4*’  The  manager  who  has  e 
e>at;ed  her  for  a series  of  concerts 
the  New  England  Impresario  who  wi 

S22(Kin%>rtt°USh  IaSt  sprlr,S  Pay  Cap 
J2-00  for  ten  concert  appearances  at  the 
New  England  festivals.  At  the  time 
P^sods  who  heard  of  that  shook  th™r 
astonishment  and  declared 
that  the  season  would  not  only  be  nn 
profitable,  but  that  it  would  Indeed' 
?raVrv  bf . "“^taken.  But.on’the  c«: 
frary,  it  was  carried  through  to  a 
most  successful  conclusion,  and  in  spite 
of  the  sum  paid  to  the  prima  donna 
om  <u>e?hee  s.tewart  made  some  profit 
,i  the  scheme.  So  he  has  not  un- 
wH*aeke.n  l,°  engage  Mine.  Sembrich 

Mme  Semhn0nileds? -of  the  station 
embnc,h ’s  visit  to  this  coun- 
v£f„i!Hade  U clear  that  not  all  of  the 
v^olde  ^ greatest  artists  are  regularly 
^eard  here,  and  if  there  are  anymore 
in  Europe  like  Mme.  Sembrich  Mr 
Grau  would  do  well  to  add  some  of 
flevTln0  MS  We  have  come  to  be-  1 

tan  lfc  Tork  that  the  Metropoli- 
Eurone  ^VerX  fine  slnger  in 

MmpPq'.n.h  i J bas  been  shown  by, 

ereate^n  l 8 Vs:t  that  some  of  the  i 

s?w  “rk°sS;;  j’ir?'  “m* 

J/lm.  r.  (fyf 

MR,  AND  MRS.  HENSCHEL 


Gave  the  Second  of  Their  Song  Re- 
citals in  Associaiion  Hall  Yester- 
day Afternoon. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  applaus- 
ive audience  yesterday  at  the  second  re- 
cital of  the  Henschels.  The  concert 
opened  with  a duet  from  Cimarosa’s  de- 
lightful opera,  "Giannia  e Berna- 
done,”  which  was  first  produced  at  Ven- 
ice In  1781,  when  the  chief  parts  were 
taken  by  Francesca  Buccarelli  and  Ben- 
edetto Bianchi.  Mrs.  Henschel  then 
sang  an  air  from  Handel’s  “Hercules,” 
which  was  first  announced  as  “a  mu- 
sical drama,”  but  engraved  under  the 
title  of  an  “oratorio;”  Purcell’s  fa- 
miliar and  delightful  “Nymphs  and 
Shepherds”  and  the  old  Cornish  “Where 
be  Going,”  which  was  sung  with  an 
archness  that  compelled  a repetition. 
Mr.  Henschel  chose  for  his  first  group 
an  air,  "II  pensier  sta  negl’  oggetti.” 
from  “Orfeo  ed  Euridlee,”  which  Haydn 
wrote  for  performance  in  London  in 
1793-94,  but  took  away  with  him  unfin- 
ished; the  song  of  the  Harem  Keeper 
from  Mozart's  “Entfi.hrung,’’  and  Bee- 
thoven’s "Mit  Madeln  sich  vertragen," 
which  was  probably  written  for  the 
opera  at  Bonn  in  tfie  composer's  youth. 
Mrs.  Henschel  then  sang  Liszt’s  never- 
ending  Loreley.  Brahms's  “Mein  Lieb 
1st  ein  Jaeger,”  and  Widor’s  “L'Abe- 
ille,”  a song  of  little  distinction.  Mr. 
Henschel  gave  her  ample  time  to  rest 
by  declaiming  Loewe’s  “Archibald 
Douglas1’  and  then  joined  her  in  his 
own  duets,  “Beharrliche  Liebe”  and 
“Kein  Feuer.”  I prefer  Mr.  Henschel, 
the  pianist,  to  Mr.  Henschel.  the  com- 
poser; so  I was  not  removed  far  from 
the  sounds  of  the  street,  which  are 
painfully  audible  in  Association  Hall, 
when  Mrs.  Henschel,  an  obedient  and 
loving  wife,  sang  her  husband's  “Mal- 
gv6  l’Eclat.”  She  also  sang  Sgam- 
batl's  Gavotte,  which  restored  me  to 
good  humor,  and  a May  ditty  by  Arthur 
Hervey,  who,  as  a music  critic,  gave 
singers  an  opportunity  for  horrid  re- 
venge by  writing  songs  and  allowing 
them  to  go  into  the  world.  Two  ballads 
by  Loewe  followed,  “Henry  the  Fowl- 
er" and  “The  Erl-King.”  To  me  the 
latter  is  a truer  setting  of  Goethe’s 
verses  from  the  more  popular  and  ob- 
jective one  by  Schubert:  but  it  takes 
a musician  like  unto  Mr.  Henschel  to 
make  it  effect  ive.  A duet  from  “Don 
Pasquaie”  brought  the  end.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  no  longer  hear  this 
opera,  or  “Elisire  d’amore"  In  this 
country  for  in  them  Is  the  genuine  tal- 
ent of  Donizetti  revealed. 

Mrs.  Henschel  was  so  admirable  in 
many  ways  that  her  occasional  false 
Intonation  was  quickly  forgotten.  Mr. 
Henschel  was  eminently  Henschelian 
and  musically  and  gallantly  uxorious, 
zj  f-  Philip  Hale. 


in? 


But  for  me,  I was  at  the  subsiding  of  the 
Deluge,  and  helped  swab  the  ground,  and 
build  the  first  house.  With  the  Israelites, 
I fainted  in  the  wilderness;  was  in  court, 
when  Solomon  outdid  all  the  judges  before 
him.  I,  it  was,  who  suppressed  the  lost 
work  of  Manetho,  on  the  Egyptian  theology, 
as  containing  mysteries  not  to  be  revealed 
to  posterity,  and  things  at  war  with  the 
canonical  scriptures;  I,  who  originated  th< 
conspiracy  against  that  purple  murderer, 
Domltlan;  I,  who  in  the  Senate  moved  that 
great  and  good  Aurellan  be  Emperor.  I am 
he,  that  from  the  King’s  minions  hid  the 
Charter  in  the  old  oak  at  Hartford;  I har- 
bored Goffe  and  Whalley:  I am  the  leader 
of  the  Mohawk  masks,  who  in  the  Old  Com- 
monwealth’s harbor,  overboard  threw  the  East 
India  Company’s  Souchong;  I am  the 
Vailed  Persian  Prcphet;  I,  the  man  of  the 
iron  mask;  I,  Junius. 


The  intelligent  foreigner  from  New 
Zealand  will  visit  Boston.  He  will  loi- 
ter through  Copley  Square  and  say, 
“Aha!  here  are  the  vestiges  of  the 
Moundbullders.”  And  then  looking 
closer,  he  will  remark  with  a sigh,  “Do 
you  see  this  epitaph?  ‘Here  lies  the 
hope  of  artistic  decoration.’  M 


There  is  discussion  concerning  “the 
proper  heating”  of  electric  street  cars. 
The  real  question  Is,  “Do  you  prefer 
the  menagerie  hot  or  cold?”  It  is  mere- 
ly a question  of  ammonlacal  smell. 


of 


ltuatior.s 


-In  trade  are  those  at 
Iron  foundry.  There  is  the 
manhood;  there  is  the  truest 

to  an  anchor  foundry.  Do  not  be 
we  are  not  going  to  quote  at 
h from  Samuel  Ferguson's  "Forg- 
of  the  Anchor.”  although  it  is  a 
poem;  nor  do  we  propose  to  appeal 
he  "broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep!" 
ut  what  Is  the  symbolism  of  the  an- 
! Stability,  is  it  not?  Sluggish, 
rabie  resistance?  And  from  what 
does  the  anchor  derive  its  dull,  perstst- 
life — a life-ln-death?  From  railway 
es,  the  symbolism  of  life  and  speed. 


Here  is  a letter  from  R.  M.  B.:  “Al- 
ough  not  deeply  Interested  hi  sporting  ; 

tters,  I have  glanced  for  some  time 
t the  reports  of  polo,  whist,  and  bowl-  j 
ing  matches  and  cake  walks  solely  to  ! 

tertaln  how  the  Victors  ‘got  there.'  I 
respect  for  their  prowess  increases  I 
imeasurably  when  I find  that  they  J 
ive  not  merely  ‘won,’  btit  ‘won  out.’  | 
at  I do  not  know  what  the  phrase 
eans.  I have  tried  to  analyze  it.  I 
understand  that  if  a lot  of  Boston 
wlers  go  over  to  Dedham  and  knock 
er  more  pins  than  the  Dedham  fel- 
ows,  they  win  the  game  out  in  Dedham, 
avise  Dedham  is  outside  of  Boston, 
t it  is  perplexing  to  find  also  that  if 
two  Boston  men  play  a game  of  bil- 
lards  for  three  hundred  points  right 
the  Hub  itself,  the  first  one  out  has 
'won  out.'  Out  where? 

“I  have  consulted  Webster,  Worces- 
ter and  the  Century  Dictionary,  but 
none  of  them  throws  light  upon  the 
significance  of  this  particular  caudal 
jppendage  to  the  verb.  I have  sought 
for  sidelights  in  other  tongues,  but 
the  phlegmatic  German  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  force  and  beauty  of 
'auswlnnen,'  and  the  more  excitable 
Frenchman  would  undoubtedly  go  in- 
~~ne  if  he  should  read  that  Napoleon 
agna  dehors  la  bataille  d’Austerlitz.’ 
Even  Caesar,  that  master  of  expression, 
failed  to  perceive  how  much  more  ef- 
'eetive  would  have  been  the  announce- 
nt  of  his  victory  over  Pharmaces  had 
le  made  it,  'Veni,  vidi,  exvici.’ 

"Without  trying  to  fathom itsmeaning 
e must  look  upon  this  phrase  as  what 
rtemus  Ward  calls  ‘a  sweet  boon,’ 
when  the  revised  histories  adopt 
and  inform  us  that  the  great  Generals 
on  out'  their  victories,  and  the  re- 
_lous  writer  recites  how  some  tempted 
soul  'won  out’  in  a great  conflict  with 
Satan,  we  shall  be  in  a frame  of  mind 
fto  glorify  the  reporter  who  invented 
this  crowning  touch." 


| Norman  D.  Macdonald  that  'Scotch'  is, 
'not  correct?  ‘Scottish’  and  'Soots'  ard 
literary  words.  The  one  word  used  in 
ordinary  conversation  from  Wigton  to 
Caithness  Is  ‘Scotch’  and  nothing  else.- 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  newspaper 
boys  in  Edinburgh  selling  papers  in  the 
' streets  usually  call  the  Scotsman  news- 
paper the  'Scotchman.’  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  London  Scottish,  and  so  on, 
are  not  in  point.  They  are  literally 
phrases  which  have  come  into  common 
speech,  and  have,  of  course,  been  adopt- 
ed as  they  stand.  I protest  against  be-  : 
1 lng  called  a Scottishman  or  a Scots-  | 
man,  being,  like  Mr.  Gladstone.” 

RAOUL 

By  Phil 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugno,  the  eminent 
pianist  who  will  in  all  probability 
visit  Boston  this  month,  was  born 
at  Mont  rouge,  France.  June  23,  1852. 
He  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of 
six.  He  studied  the  piano  under 
George  Mathias  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  the  first 
prize  for  piano  in  18G6,  the  first  prize 
for  harmony  and  solfeggio  in  18G7, 
and  a prize  for  fugue  aud  the  first 
prize  for  organ  in  1839.  For  twenty- 
years  he  was  engaged  as  organist 
and  eliapelmaster,  and  he  is  a pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatory. 

Here  is  a partial  list  of  his  com- 
positions: “La  Resurrection  de  La- 
zare,”  oratorio,  given  by  Pasdeloup 
at  Paris,  April  11,  1879;  “La  Fee 
Cocotte,”  in  three  acts,  Palace  The- 
atre. Paris,  Jan.  2G,  1881.  and  nearly 
a dozen  such  light  works.  He  has 
also  written  symphonies;  a sym- 
phonic poem,  “Prometheus;”  an  opera 
for  Calvf,  “Pauvres  Gens,”  founded 
on  Richepiu’s  story;  a sonata  in  D 
minor,  and  smaller  pieces  for  the 
piano,  songs,  etc. 

Mr.  Pugno  has  been  much  inter- 
ested in  chamber  music.  Thus  early 
in  the  nineties  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Marteau,  the  violinist,  in 
giving  chamber  concerts  throughout 
France,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two 
his  concerts  with  Ysaye  have  been 
applauded  throughout  France  and 
the  Netherlands. 


How  they  are  slopping  over,  now  that 
Daudet  is  dead.  It  Is  a pleasure  to 
read  these  words  of  an  English  critic: 
"In  Alphonse  Daudet  French  literature 
loses  about  the  last  of  the  school  of 
novelists  that  came  directly  from  Flau- 
bert. He  had  much  of  his  master's 
power  of  minute  analysis,  and  some  of 
his  supreme  sense  of  style.  Withal, 
Daudet  ranks  most  distinctly  as  a 
disciple.  Most  cultivated  people  have 
come  under  his  Influence  at  some  period 
of  their  lives,  but  very  few,  In  all  prob- 
ability, have  ever  cared  to  resume  him. 
The  Daudet  trick,  like  the  Sardou  trick, 
is  easily  discoverable.  His  novels  were 
flooded  with  overwrought  sentiment;  at 
its  sloppiest  In  'Jack'  and  ‘Sapho;’  least 
aggressive,  perhaps,  in  ‘Fromont  Jeune.’ 
Again  the  ‘curtain’  of  a suicide  or  death 
of  sorts  sometimes  succeeded,  as  in 
‘Le  Nabab’— where  the  scene  Is  almost 
comparable  to  its  parallel  in  'The  New- 
comes' — and  sometimes  failed,  notably 
in  'LTmmortel.'  Again,  he  carried 
portraiture  to  unpardonable  lengths. 
The  Due  de  Morny  was  his  patron; 
Daudet  held  him  up  to  ridicule  as  the 
Due  de  Mora.  Gambetta  was  a fellow- 

I student,  and  the  details  of  his  squalid 
beginnings  are  all  exposed  in  ‘Numa 
Roumestan.’  ‘L’lmmortel,’  as  the  world 
was  speedily  made  aware  on  its  publica- 
tion, is  choke-full  of  literary  lampoons. 
The  ordinary  Daudet  novel— to  be  frank 
—is  a somewhat  mechanical  perform- 
ance; talented,  but  running  In  a groove. 
His  characters  were  in  black  and  white, 
and  equally  obvious  was  the  contrast 
between  the  high-minded  personage — I 
the  Queen,  for  example,  in  ‘Les  Rois 
en  Exile’— and  the  gang  of  charlatans 
and  incompetents  surrounding  him  or 
her.  Yet  when  Daudet  chose  to  give  ) 
free  nlay  to  his  invention,  how  ad-  | 

mlrable  was  the  result!  ~The  Tartarln 
series  may  ultimately  resolve  itself  Into 
the  application  of  the  same  methods  to 
a race  that  he  used  upon  individuals. 
Still  It  must  always  remain  the  most 
perfect  representation  of  the  meridional 
Frenchman — gay,  bombastic  and  adroit.” 

It's  bad  luck  when  moving  to  take 
with  you  a broom,  a cat  or  the  wood- 

pile. 


As  a virtuoso,  he  has  won  renown 
outside  of  his  own  country,  where 
he  is  held  in  great  honor.  When  lie 
visited  Brussels  late  in  189G  he 
I played  Grieg's  concerto  at  an  Ysaye 
concert,  and  Le  Gnide  Musical  then 
said  of  him:  “He  is  one  of  the  most 
j perfect  pianists  of  the  period,  not  a 
virtuoso  in  the  manner  of  the  Pader- 
ewskis or  Busonis,  but  an  excellent 
! musician,  armed  with  an  impeccable 
and  clear  technic  which  he  devotes 
to  the  exclusive  service  of  musical 
j interpretation.  He  played  with  rav- 
ishing taste  and  style.  Artists  who 
possess  style,  a thing  undefinable 
and  rare,  are  exceptions  in  every 
1 age:  and  Mr.  Pugno  is  one  of  these 
exceptions.  He  is  not  a pianist  by 
profession,  not  a virtuoso  by  pro- 
fession. Not  long  ago  he  was  organ- 
| ist  at  the  Madeleine,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, and  it  was  only  by  accident 
j that  one  day  at  a Lamoureux  eon- 
f cert  five  or  six  years  ago  he  revealed 
I himself  as  a pianist.” 

But  Mr.  Kufferath,  the  writer  of 
this  review,  forgot  that  Mr.  Pugno 
took  the  first  prize  for  piano  at  the 
Conservatory;  that  when  he  played 
in  Paris,  March  31,  38G9,  he  gave 
his  11th  annual  concert;  that  in  fact 
he  was  a pianist  from  earliest  youth. 
And  was  he  organist  of  the  Made- 
leine? We  remember  Saiut-Saeus, 
Dubois,  Faure;  but  was  Pugno  ever 
organist  there  for  any  length  of 
time? 

Perhaps  Pugno’s  battle  horse  is 
Grieg’s  concerto.  Grieg  himself  has 
declared  the  performance  ideal. 

There  is  a curious  story  about 
Pugno  in  the  Journal  des  Goncourt, 
Aug.  2,  1894:  “The  musician  Pugno, 


Will  this  controversy  over  “Scotc 
and  "Scot"  ever  cease?  A "pc 
itchman”  writes  to  a London  journ 
ill  you  allow  a Scotchman  empha 
t0  contradict  the  assertion  of  J 


who  dined  here  this  evening  spoke 
j eloquently  concerning  the  little 
dramas  that  diversify  the  life  of  per- 
| formers.  He  declared  that  he  had 
before  each  concert  the  anxious, 
sickly  emotion  that  preceded  his  first 


hindrances  to  execution— even  H>  the  - 
final  chord-palpitations  of  Aart, 
nervous  •'&£ reactions  of  his  forearm,  : 
heat  of  the  hall  which  might  make 
the  keys  sticky,  a crack  in  the  lioor 
that  might  receive  a leg  of  his  chair. 
And  the  expenditure  op-emotion  is 
so  great  that  after- the  performance 
he  is  seized  with  violent  stomachic 
cramps.  But  in  his  concerts  in  Lon- 
don, which  lasted  two  hours,  aud 
where  he  was  the  sole  performer,  Ldt 


RAOUL  PUGNO, 

The  eminent  pianist,  who  is  coming  to  Boston  this  month. 


(This  is  the  first  time  a photograph  of  Pugno  has  been  published  in  Boston.) 

chief  preoccupation  was  the  thought  Mr.  Pugno  made  his  first  appear- 
of  losing  his  memory.”  ance  in  this  country  at  a concert  I 

Mr.  Pugno’s  first  appearance  in  Lon-  given  at  the  Astoria  Hotel,  Nov.  18,  j 
don  was  May  28,  1894,  when  he  met  1897,  when  he  played  the  Sehubert- 
with  genuine,  unadvertised  success.  Liszt  “Wanderer”  Fantasia. 


Mr.  Jules  Renard,  the  intelligent  foreigner, 
: is  still  in  Boston.  Yesterday,  after  church, 
| lie  walked  through  Copley  Square,  and  the 
sight  of  the  little  cemetery  depressed  him. 
Ho  did  not  pluck  up  his  spirits  until  after 
luncheon,  although  he  ate  ajjd  drank  hearti- 
ly. as  one  that  knows  not  surely  the  ap- 
proach of  another  meal.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon he  listened  good-naturedly  to  songs  by 
Brahms  sung  by  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  after 
he  had  kissed  her— for  she  is  only  nineteen— 
ho  told  the  youngsters  this  story.  He  re- 
frained from  adding  a moral:  yet  there  is  a 
moral  that  may  we II  be  pondered  by  children 
of  forty  or  even  sixty. 


THE  GUN. 

i Mr.  Johnson  said  to  his  sons: 

"One  gun  is  enough  for  both  of  vou 
Brothers  that  love  each  other  share 
everything." 

“Yes,  papa,”  said  big  brother  Henry, 
“we'll  share  the  gun.  I shall  be  satis- 
fied if  Sandy  lends  it  to  me  occasional- 
ly." 

Sandy  said  nothing.  He  was  suspi- 
cious. 

Mr.  Johnson  drew  the  gun  out  of  its 
green  case  and  asked: 

"Which  of  you  two  will  carry  it  first? 
It  seems  to  me  the  elder  should  have 
the  right.” 

Henry  answered,  "Let  Sandy  have  if 
let  him  begin." 

Henry,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "yon 
are  a very  good  boy  this  morning!  I 
shall  not  forget  your  conduct.” 

<(  He  put  the  gun  on  Sandy’s  shoulder. 
'Go,  my  children,  have  a good  time, 
and  don’t  quarrel. 

“Shall  wo  take  the  dog?"  asked  San- 
dy, seriously. 

“ 'Twouid  be  foolish.  Each  one  of  you 
will  be  dog  In  turn.  Besides,  such 
hunters  as  you  do  not  wound.  They  kill 
outright.” 

Henry  and  Sandy  set  out.  They  wore 
their  everyday  clothes.  They  wished 
to  wear  boots,  but  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  the  true  hunter  despised  such 
things.  The  trousers  of  the  true  hunter 
d rag  on  the  ground.  He  never  turns 
them  up.  He  walks  thus  in  the  mud 
and  plowed  land,  and  his  hoots  are  then 
made  for  him;  they  come  up  to  the 
knees,  solid,  natural,  and  the  servant 
Is  Instructed  to  respect  them. 

"Sandy,  I do  not  think  you  will  re-  | 
turn  empty-handed." 

“I  hope  not,”  said  Sandy. 

His  shoulder  itched. 

"See!  I let  you  carry  it  to  your  heart’s  1 


I content." 

"You  are  my  brother,”  answered 
Sandy. 

| Sparrows  flew  about  them.  He  stopped 
and  made  a sign  to  Henry  not  to  budge, 
i Th«  sparrows  went  from  one  hedge  to 
another.  With  bent  backs  the  hunters 
approached  on  tiptoe,  as  though  the 
sparrows  were  asleep.  The  birds  were 
uneasy,  and.  chirping,  flew  to  another 
place.  The  hunters  stood  upright;  Hen- 
■ ry  began  to  abuse  his  brother.  Sandy’s 
I heart  thumped,  but  he  appeared  t.o  be 
less  impatient.  He  dreaded  the  moment 
when  he  should  be  obliged  to  prove  his 
skill.  If  he  should  fail!  Each  delay 
eased  him. 

But  this  time  the  sparrows  seemed  to 
wait  for  him. 

"Don’t  fire,  Sandy;  you  q,re  not  near 
enough." 

, "Do  you  think  so.” 

"Stooping  deceives  you.  You  are  not 
I anywhere  near  them  when  you  think 
you  are  right  on  top  of  them." 

And  big  brother  Henry  stood  up  to 
show  that  he  was  right.  The  sparrows. 

I frightened,  flew  away.  There  was  one 
that  stayed  teetering  on  a branch.  He 
jerked  his  tall,  shook  his  head,  and 
threw  out  his  little  belly. 

Sandy  said,  "I  can  hit  him,  I know  I ; 
can." 

"Yes.”  said  Henry,  "you’ve  got  him  | 
cold.  Quick!  Give  me  the  gun.” 

Sandy,  empty-handed,  disarmed,  was  ' 
already  gaping;  liis  big  brother  Henry,  ! 
right  in  his  tracks,  put  the  gun  to  his  | 
shoulder,  aimed,  fired.  The  bird  fell. 

'Twas  like  a conjuror’s  trick.  A min- 
itite  ago  Sandy  held  the  gun.  He  lost' 
lit  suddenly,  and  now  he  has  it  again, 
because  big  brother  Henry  put  It  into 
his  hands  when  he  ran  to  pick  up  the 
spJrrow.  Henry  said:  "You  are  too 
[Slow;  you  must  be  a little  quicker  an- 
'other  time.” 

“A  little?  A good  deal  quicker.” 

"What  are  you  sulking  about?" 
"Thunder  and  lightning,  do  you  wish  ; 
line  to  hurrah?” 

“But  what  are  you  kicking  about? 
Here  Is  the  sparrow.  Did  you  think  we 
icould  miss  It?” 

"Oh,  I " 

"You  or  I.  It's  the  same  thing.  I 
.killed  one  today,  you  will  kill  one  to- 
' morrow.” 

“Oh,  yes — tomorrow!” 

“I  promise  you." 

“I  know;  you  always  promise  me  the 
day  before." 

"Hope  to  die,  criss-cross,  honest  In- 
dian: now  are  you  satisfied?" 


"Suppose  we  look  for  another  spar- 
row now;  let  me  have  a shot." 

"No,  it’s  too  late,"  said  big  brother 
Henry.  We  are  going  home  so  mother 
jean  have  this  cooked.  Put  it  in  your 
, pocket,  you  idiot,  and  let  the  beak  stick 
out.” 

The  two  hunters  went  home.  From 
(time  to  time  they  met  a fleld-liand,  who 

said: 

"Tour  people  don’t  have  to  buy  meal." 

Sandy,  flattered,  forgot  his  grief. 
:They  made  up  their  quarrel,  and  re- 
turned triumphant.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
(astonished  when  he  saw  them; 

"How’s  this,  Sandy?  You  still  carry 
|the  gun!  Have  you  carried  it  all  the 
time?” 

“Nearly  all  the  time,"  said  Sandy.  [ 


the"  early  opera. 


PHILIP  HALE  DISCUSSED  IT 
LAST  NIGHT  IN  MUSIC  HALL. 


“The  Development  of  Opera" -was  the 
subject  of  an  erudite  and  forcible  lecture 
delivered  by  Philip  Hale,  of  Boston,  last 
night  before  the  Art  society  at  Pittsburg 
Carnegie  Music  hall.  The  attendance  was 
discouraglngly  small.  Mr.  Hale  traced 
i the  history  of  opera  and  related  its 


Concert  by  Henri  Marteau  aid 
Mme.  Szumowska  in  Association 
Hall.  , 3.  / 


Growth  of  Opera  from  the  Mysteries 
to  the  Modern  Opera  Outlined  Be- 
fore the  Art  Society— Russian  the 
Coming  Music. 


I growth  in  Europe  and  this  country.  "The 
term  ‘Italian  opera’  is  misleading  to 


many,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  "the  impression 
commonly  resulting  being  that  opera  tyas 
conceived . in  Italy.  While  that  country 


Henri  Marteau,  the  French  violinist, 
and  Mme.  Szumowska,  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  in  Association  Hall  last  even- 
ing. Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich  assisted 
as  accompanist.  The  program  included 
Beethoven’s  sonata  in  C minor,  for  vlo- 


I?  ^ ^ 


n 


THE  GROWTH  OF  OPERA. 


Philip  Hale  Tells  AVIttJly  of  How 
the  Present  Mnslenl  Enter, 
tainment  Was 
Evolved. 

The  two  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  re- 
ception of  the  Pittsburg  Art  Society  was 
given  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Schenley  Park, 
last  night.  Philip  Hale,  the  musical  critic, 
writer  and  authority,  was  the  lecturer, 
and  his  subject  was  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  opera.  There  was  but  a mea- 
ger audience  on  account  of  the  weather. 
But  the  listeners  were  attentive  to  every 
word  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Hale  lectures  as  he  writes,  and  that 
is  entertainingly,  wittily  and  with  flashes 

of  corpoem  n*->A  nnunll.  a.  . • 


ui  sarcasm  and  caustic  comment  that 
gleam  through  even  his  learned  sentences 
like  shooting  stars  " 


like  shooting  stars  on  a summer  night. 
His  lecture  was  announced  as  upon  the 
development  of  opera,  but  he  said  that 
such  a title  would  be  wrong,  because 


~ ~ wwuiu  vv  wrung,  uecause 

opera  is  developing  each  week  and  month 
and  is  not  a fixed  quantity.  His  talk 
showed  his  deep  research  into  the  mu- 
sical literature  of  all  countries  and  peri- 
ods. 


From  the  Greek  tragedy,  with  its  chant- 
ing chorus,  he  took  his  hearers  through 
ill  the  early  stages  of  musical  growth  to 


1 j aiQfeto  ul  musical  gro 

the  Biblical  operas  that  were  the  vogue 
before  the  opera  of  the  Florentine 


civic  ujc  vpcitt  or  me  Florentine  pe- 
lod  in  the  sixteenth  century.  .Some  time 
e devoted  to  a resume  and  analysis  of 
Robin  and  Marion,”  produced  at  Arles, 
1 France,  in  1285,  and  so  on  to  "The 
ueen,”  which  cost  $730,000  to  produce. 


‘nun  lusl  .jxou.uuu  to  produce. 
‘So  that  then,  as  now,”  said  the  speaker, 
'it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  such 


" "in  i/c  occu  inui  mere  was  no  sucil 
hing  as  popular  grand  opera.  It  is  al- 
ways the  plaything  of  fashion  and  the 
ootbail  of  aristocracy.”  The  male  so- 
ranos  who  took  women's  parts  were  de- 
oribed,  and  the  tale  of  the  opera  brought 
own  to  fhe  present  day. 


The  "Beginnings  of  Opera’*  was  the 
subject  discussed  last  evening  by  Mr. 
Philip  Hale,  the  well-known  music  critic 
of  Boston.  It  was  an  admirable  lecture, 
though  it  dealt  with  only  early  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  opera.  The  weather 
affected  the  usual  attendance  at  the  Art 
society's  receptions  and  there  were  ony 
a few  hundred  people  to  listen  to  the 
Bostonian.  The  Pittsburgh  atmosphere 
seemed  to  affect  the  speaker  as  well,  and 
the  fog  itself  entered  the  Carnegie  Music 
hall  to  such  a degree  that  the  distant 
parts  of  the  hall  were  decidedly  hazy. 

Mr.  Hale  was  introduced  by  Mr.  George 
H.  'Wilson,  manager  of  the  Art  society, 
and  the  speaker  immediately  plunged  into 
,his  talk  with  little  preface.  He  treated 
the  growth  of  music  from  the  early 
miracle  plays  and  mysteries,  through  the 
stately,  ecclesiastical  spectacles  to  the 
later  rtalian  revolution  and  final  over- 
throw of  the  old  forms,  when  the  present 
opera  was  brought  about  by  Gluck.  Mr. 
Hale  said  that  opera,  as  we  hear  it  at 
the  present  time,  is  not  true  opera,  but 
the  poorest  form  of  opera.  Opera-  oha® 1 
developed  at  all,  but  is  still  in  a crude 

etThe  first  real  opera  produced  was  the 
"Ballet  of  the  Queen,”  which  was  ot 
French  origin,  though  France  is  not  re- 
garded the  birthplace  of  opera,  Italy  hav- 
ing made  that  claim.  All  opera  is  still 
Italian,  whether  the  stars  be  French  or 
American,  Pole  or  Australian.  Opera  and 
oratorios  were  indistinguishable  tor  many 
years,  the  oratorios  being  sung  as  well 
as  the  operas,  with  scenery  and  costumes. 
In  Florence  the  greatest  impulse  was 
given  to  operatic  art,  the  art  of  to-day 
having  gone  little  beyond  the  standard 
set  down  at  that  time,  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  the  course  of  bis  talk  Mr.  Hale  said 
that  Russian  music  is  the  coming  music 
which  will  dominate  the  whole  world,  as 
German  music  has  done  to  some  extent. 
The  character  of  Russian  music  w as  de- 
termined, not  by  musicians,  but  by  scien- 
tific men,  who  built  about  the  folk  song 
the  structure  which  is  to-day  called  Rus- 
sian music.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
beginnings  of  opera.  They  were  not  musi- 
cians who  laid  its  foundations,  but  liter- 
ary men,  who  planned  it  and  who  were 
later  aided  in  their  work  by  musicians, 
who  followed  in  the  path  laid  out  tor 
them. 


conceived  in  Italy.  While  Ubat  cejuntry  pian0;  Bach’s  sonata  No.  1 in 

was  largely  instrumental  in  the mlnor>Pfor  violin  alone;  Saint  Sa?ns’ 
whdlche'theP™edlt  rightfully  belongs  for  Ror.dc  Capriccioso.  for  violin;  and  three 
the  accident  of  its  birth  Is  France.  ’ groups  of  pieces. 

Mr.  Hale  gave  an  Interesting  sketch  of  Both  artista  w 

the  growth  of  opera  in  h s country  an^ 


mi.  Both  artista  were  warmly  welcomed  I 

the  growth  of  opera  in  nation  as  the>'  took  their  places  for  the  p?r'  3 

formanceof  the  Beethoven  number.  ] 

States®  His1  remarks  were  brightened  by  The  sonata,  as  a whole,  was  extremely 
manv  brilliant  sallies,  many  tinged  with  well  piayed.  During  the  first  move- 
sarcasm,  regarding  the  modern  and  pop-  ment  the  piano  COver  was  down,  and  the 
ular  opera,  most  of  which  apparently  fell  learness  of 


on  deaf  ears. 


MISS  muirhead  s concert  talk.. 

The  first  of  Miss  Annie  C.  Muirhead’s 
"Concert  Talks  for  Children  and  Oth- 
ers,” which  was  given  yesterday  a««‘ 
noon  in  Perkins  Hall,  was  a pleasant 
and  successful  beginning  of  P««: 

lyes  to  be  an  entertaining  and  helpful 
~erie«  of  lecture  concerts.  The  hall  \*as 
crowded  and  many  were  forced  to  stand. 
Her  methods  are  far  from  sensa- 

*ss«*SuA‘  .?i 

dwelling  upon  their  important  charac- 
teristics and  -PUming  as  much^of 
&ToUo8iCbyftho™e^ho  are  children 

'"aT'I^s  concert  J^is^  ^umhea^Ts^ pro- 

gram  ^a*nrse"  Gertrude  Edmands,  Mr. 
]VaHeRickeTsoneMr.  Sullivan  A..  Sari 
gent,  Mr  Faunce  Smith. 

singing,  however,  ,\^n^Va°k”  will 

heregivenTon  Fhe  afternoon  of  Jan.  24 


clearness  of  the  piano  part  conse- 
quently impaired.  In  the  remaining 
movements  the  balance  of  tone  was( 
much  improved  by  the  cover  bein; 
raised. 

But  it  was  in  the  solo  numbers  tha 
violinist  and  pianist  warmed  to  thei^ 
work.  Marteau’s  playing  of  the  EacI 
sonata  was  splendid  in  strength  ant 
fire.  He  used  an  instrument  large  and1 
brilliant  in  tone,  one,  .In  fact,  fnore 
suited  to  Music  Hall. 

Taken  in  connection  with  his  own 
powerful  bow-arm,  the  effect  was  at 
times  almost  overwhelming;  and  there! 
were  moments  when  the  rasped  string? 
were  disagreeably  prominent.  Still,  on. 
could  not  have  wished  that  his  tone  ha. 
been  less— only  that  the  hall  had  beei 
larger.  The  fugue  was  carried  through 
In  a manner  simply  magnificent,  am. 
the  presto  went  at  a terrifying  tempC^ 
In  his  first  group  of  solos,  Martea 
played  a romance  by  Sinding  with  fin 
breadth,  and  a Hungarian  dance  c* 
Brahms,  arranged  by  Joachim,  with  i 
rhythmic  swing  and  fire  that  wrougri 
the  audience  to  a high  pitch  of  enthus^’ 
asm.  Another  brilliant  number  w 
added  in  response  to  repeated  recalls. 

Mme.  Szumowska’s  playing  shov.t 
decided  gains  in  finish  and  artistic  re 
serve.  She  is  a pianist  whose  playirr1 
one  can  thoroughly  enjoy.  Her  toika 
is  strong,  full,  elastic,  her  veloci<- 
adequate,  and  her  use  of  the  pedals  U“ 
usually  skillful.  Though  she  plays  wP 
all  necessary  strength,  she  seldor 
forces  the  strings;  and  her  playing  ha 
no  suggestion  in  it  of  masculinity.  Sn 
was  at  her  best  in  the  impromptu  in 
sharp  major,  by  Chopin,  and  the  Ku 


0 l 1 , 

MR.  HEINRICH’SJ-HIRD  RECITAL 


L_i—  ■ * ■ , sharp  major,  by  Chopin,  and  the  B 

fa  , C ( lesque  by  Paderewski.  Her  playing 

]j  vU-Llvi^>-  the  &reat  c minor  nocturne  of  Chop 
^ £ had  not  a .ittle  in  it  that  was 


'h.  ^ 


IlttU  IIWI  a.  ***  . 

though  she  did  not  rise  to  the  supr 
level  of  this  essentially  masculine  — 
For  an  encore  she  played  the  l_ 
minuet  of  Paderewski,  if  I mistake 

ak.  n tn’.'.  Mr.  Goodrich  played  the  accom; 

vaciprdav  evening  in  Stelnert  Hall  ments  for  Marteau  exceedingly 
Yesteraay  d hlB  third  song  Gne  felt  .hev  were  played 

Mr.  Heinrich  rendered  exclu?,vely;  muslclan. 

pr0Krt™l,hree  groups  by  Schubert  and 
Germ  p bv  Mendelssohn,  Franz 

one  group  each  by  ““awerQ  no  n0Vel- 

and  S^unrlr  lnriCh  played  his  own  ac- 
( 'I  ties.  Mr.  Helnrtcn  ThM,  char- 


hey  were  played  by 

T.  P.  Currier 


SONG  RECITAL, 

Mr.  S.  Grahame  Nobbs  and  Mr.  A 


ties.  Mr.  Heinrich  played  “ha,._  Mr.  S.  Grahame  Nobbs  and  Mr.  A 

' companiments  as  •„  {neir  charm.  Frank  gave  a recital  in  Steinert  ; 

acteristic  re'1r>nianeitv  and  for  all  Mr.,  iast  evening.  Miss  Anna  Miller  T> 
of  apparent  *ponianv»v  „i„Verness. 
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of  tSShomTf1  and  cleverness, 

Philip  Hale,  of  Boston.  the^elT-knowm  Helnrc^s^  ^elaUveFy  ' au- 

musical  critic,  spoke  last  night  in  Car  ghould  see  In  Vo.ro  mme  to  hear  him 


MR.  HALE'S  LECTURE. 


The  Eminent  Eastern  Musical  Critic 
Talks  on  the  Opera. 


Carnegie  Music 'hall  was  exceedingly 
well  filled  last  night  at  the  lecture  on 
"The  Development  of  the  Opera,”  by 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  eminent  Boston 
musical  critic  He  said  we  have  no 
opera  in  this  country.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  passable  presentations  being 
it  New  Orleans/  where  a stock  com- 
pany is  kept,  but  even  this  will  soon 
be  a thing  of  the  past.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  or  Washington  has 
failed  to  reproduce  the  musical  opera 
is  rendered  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hale  ex- 
pressed it  as  hls,c pinion  that  the  Rus- 
sian is  the  coming  school  for  music, 
rhis  sentiment  is  not  generally  ac- 
cepted by  musicians;  in  fact,  he  said, 
t is  more  likely  to  be  ridiculed,  but, 
n his  opinion,  the  cz^r  and  his  music 
will  have  as  fixed  a place  in  the  future 
if  art  as  he  has  now  in  the  politics  of 
the  world. 


rgTemu*chV,r“Mr.-Halel'ook  for  his  $£* 

“Dpvplonment  of  Opera,  and  this  winter  OVr»p<'tpd  from  him.  In 


subjeet  the  * ‘Development  of  Opera,”  and  this  winter  clear  inui^uL..^  him.  ln 
m (his  narticular  form  of  music  must  tiling  wonderful  versatility,  the 

atways  bePspoken  of  as  in  a state  of  He-  g » ^^FnTrasF  is  lackjng  at  h - 
aivActyo  we  x pnmn  pted.  eiemc.  h.  chmi  d secure  the  service* 


always  be-spoken  of  as  in  a state  of  de-  g 
veTopment,  never  as  something  completed,  eleme^ 

He  said  we  have  opera  in  this  “LVt^LnThose  of  the  German  school. 


and  John  C.  Manning  assisted, 
program  follows: 

Vo"  w erf  thou'  in  'the  caul'd 

"Twa  sweet  ( 

Mr.  Nobbs. 


veiopment,  uc.n*  — . , . recit,n=>.  , — —j  chould  sing  songs  iir.  rsoous. 

He  said  we  have  no  opera  in  this  0 ” of  other  ,j^e  German  school,  gongs  Memnon  (in  manuscript)., 

try  The  nearest  approach  to  passable  other  than  those  of  the been  ( Songs,  „Dear  lQve>  when  m thine 

— 


SR- *- saaK- -ffi- 


lngton  has  failed  to  reproduce  tne  musical  conoert  were  „ . Atlas”  (whict 
opera  as  rendered  In  Europe.  Florence  is  B lumen.  H^^’kably  ftne  interprets 

attributed  the  birth  of  the  opera  in  lo94,  receive  ..Der  poppelgaenger,  Me" 

the  dramatist  being  a Florentine  monk.  l^a)sobn‘3  -old  German  SpHng^Son^j 
The  Jews  had  no  drama,  and  he  quoted  "Tne  Hour  of  • . r rej 

DeQuincey.  who  said  in  his  fiueat  aft®*  [three  TTarZner*\  re'quest,  and  in  which1 
the  princples  «f  Greek  music,  that  in  pealed  by  gen  hear<1  at  his  best.. 


the  nrincples  of  Greek  music,  that  in  peated  by  general  ^ hU 

studying  book  after  book  he  vastly  m-  Mr.  ^Helnrlcl L vo,ce  and  has  not’ 


1ca~ l fZ- 


Philip  Hale,  the  music  critic  of  Boston, 
ave'a  very  profitable  talk  last  evening 
efore  the  Art  Society  and  its  friends  on 
he  development  of  opera.  The  begin- 
Ines  of  this  department  of  musical  art 
FFe  considered  at  length  and  Us  subse 
nrncress  followed  in  a most  inter- 
Fting  manner.  The  prediction  that  the 
nuslr  of  the  future  would  come  out  of 

lussla.  together  with  the  reasons  for  the 

.ssumption,  made  up  not  the  least  inter 
:sting  portion  of  the  discourse. 


proved  in  ignorance.  The  form  of  music 
In  vogue  ah  the  dawn  of  Christianity  was 
forbidden  to  the  faithful,  and  a couple  of 
centuries  passed  before  the  Biblical  opera 
or  drama  was  produced  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Italy.  Mr.  Hale  traced  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  opera  became  the  pastime 
of  the  lords  and  ladles  of  the  courts  of 
Europe.  In  those  days  the  production  of 
a single  performance  cost  about  $300,000 
and  then,  as  now  the  box  office  was  the 
tribunal  by  which  the  artists  were  judged. 
He  related  the  production  of  one  opera 
where  28  cardinals  appeared  on  the  stage 
and  Pope  Clement  wrote  complimentary 
sonnets  for  the  artists  to  sing.  The  first 
record  of  a woman  singing  alone  In  opera 

*Mr  Hale  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Russian  is  the  coming  school  for 
music.  This  sentiment  is  not  generally 
accepted  by  musicians;  In  fact,  he  said,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  ridiculed  but  in  his 
opinion,  the  czar  and  his  music  will  have 
as  fixed  a place  in  the  future  of  art  as 
he  has  now  In  the  politics  of  the  world. 


““  S,,<r  Biblical  Sbb«.  SSA  >•  -■  * ajj 

SECOND  BOSTON^TRING  QUARTET  — ■ — ; ^ 


arms”! 

Cha 

•L«ove  me.  if  I live”. 

Miss  Wood.  _m 

Aria.  “Why  do  the  nations  rage?  (Me* 

-*ah)  t. n lei  Vann^^™ 

P (SdlSted ' to  Mr. ' FrMtk  by  the  compa 

Mr.  Frank. 

Aria  from  "Evguenvi  Oneguine  ..Cha'.ko 
(In  Russian.) 

Russian  Folksongs—  Koti-hd 

••Skazhitye  yei  •. DoS 

"Ach.  moroz,  moroz  run 

Mr.  Nobbs. 

Scrgs.  "Le  Noel  de?  olseoux  ....Chaia 

"Embarquet-vous  ....  

Miss  Wood. 


The  Boston  String  Quartet  gave  Its 
second  concert  in  Association  Hall  last 
evening  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Filth  Perkins.  The  playing  of  the 
auinet  was  not  of  the  high  stand- 
ard to  which  Boston  audiences  are 
acustomed.  The  middle  voices  « 
fairlv  satisfactory,  but  the  first  vio 

iinlst  and  the  cellist  are  sadly  lack 
Unlst  ana  tec  „i«v  at  times  mos 


Lord.  Thou  art  my  refuge. 

Hear  my  prayer. 

God  is  my  Shepherd. 

B>“  the  waters  of  Babylon. 

Sing  ye  a joyful  song. 

Mr.  Frank.  . 

Scena  and  duet  from  "Faust.'  Acta 

Sc.  'mV,  Nobbs  and  Mr.  Frank 


Tt  was  an  Interesting  program. 
«o  much  on  account  of  the  one  or 
novelties,  but  owing  to  its  pies 
variedness.  The  manuscript  numb, 


fin  st  and  the  cellist  are  sadly  lack-  V 's  a delightful  biu] 

iiF  in  finesse,  and  play  at  times  mbat  :.pj.ayer  ••  bv  vannuccini,  did  not 
u ntutuef ully v The  ^mpression  ,g  ..  ,..ci„r  imoresslon.  but  quite  tl 


^t^fng  ^tlta^'such^  leadership  as  "that 

^CKnei'seirOh^r*cbk^or^^hu^z^s^v^anb- 

I’is^tnade  up  ^of  less  talented  material 

i !;avrrmucnh  pleasure & by 
Her  voTce  is  a clear,  high  soprano,  well 

1 tsasf*  fflrsSjus 


a lasting  impression,  but  quite  t 
verse  must  be  said  of  the  I oiks 
"Evguenvi  Onequine’  was  lust 
formed  in  London.  Oct  li.  1»>-.  » 
St  Petersburg  some  eight  or  nine 
earlier.  It  is  not  a grand  opera, 
the  aria  sung  last  night  is  not  pa 
lar’y  startling,  but  as  a fair  rep 
tat  l vc  of  the  music  lifts  thcopc 
above  what  is  popularly  termed 

OIMrP" Nobbs  has  a pleasing  tenor  V 
<-!.(■  in  "timbre.”  but  resonant' 


.. ... p v f* r not  easy  to  understand  her  “timbre,”  but  resonant! 

words  The  audience  was  neither  large  He  lias  a disagreeable  half 

nor  enthusiastic.  1 the  note  which  at  time! 


^ ( 2 


P 0-j  -[  ^ (AsSSst 


clear,  ne  ^ 

sliding  to  the  note  which  at  times 
strovs  his  Intonation,  and  mars 
is  otherwise  an  exceedingly  mtell 
interpretation.  His  enunciation  is 
tloularly  clear.  He  sang  the  I 
songs  most  delightfully . 

Mr.  Frank  possesses  a basso  can 
voice  of  great  beauty.  It  is  no 
much  to  say  thar  It  is  a rare  vole 
sings  understandlngly.  but  never 


•uiy  jjmit  amount  of  force.  The  ••aipk 

SSS'SWS'as 

helongs  only  to  the  artist  ,nat 

a&J*ZAss&»£; 

^^X£!"&nrsivssi 

?£>£  b>  «•»>•  means,  but  she  is  l lie 

n^UX*/  aGnednuf„°cr 
fe  poises  "e^'bSth.3  r8re  comblnatlon 

1 ^^tandlngff10  ami 

' Kro5pmSr8°or„ie8“bSyyn\??thfe  jfh«  fl  "st 

Bvoatly  marred  by  an  aItogef>ber''Toro 

enth«rHi,mas  a F°°?  slzf,<1  audience  prcs.  | 

nt  which  applauded  everything  I 

Ja-a.  <V. 

The  Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia 
Was  Given  Last  Night  in  Music 
Hall.  / 

The  Cecilia  gave  their  second  concert 
of  the  season  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall.  The  assisting  artists  were:  Mrs. 
Marian  Titus,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson  and 
a full  orchestra. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conducted. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Song  of 
Fate,  op.  54,  Brahms:  ‘'Pilgrimage  to 
Kevlaar,”  Humperdinck;  "Swan  and 
the  Skylark,”  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

These  works  were  new  to  the  Cecelia, 
except  the  first,  which  has  been  sung 
by  this  society  once  before.  The  second 
Is  an  early  work  of  Humperdinck.  It 
was  given  in  Baltimore  in  1889,  and  was 
revived  abroad  after  the  success  of 
"Hansel  and  Gretel”  in  1893-4.  The  third 
is  a posthumous  work,  left  unscored  by 
its  composer.  This  task  was  performed 
by  Mr.  C.  Villlers  Stanford.  The  work 
was  sung  at  the  last  Worcester  Festi- 
val. 

The  Brahms  song  is  not  long,  con- 
sisting of  two  choruses  closely  joined 
by  a few  orchestral  bars.  The  work  Is 
one  of  great  beauty.  Tenderness,  se- 
renity. gloom  and  despair  are  depicted) 
in  its  pages;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  intensified  by  the  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful orchestral  part. 

It  is  music  that  lingers  long  in  the 
memory.  It  was  well  sung,  though  the 
rendering  seemed  at  times  somewhat 
restrained  and  perfunctory. 

The  music  of  “The  Pilgrimage  to 
Kevlaar”  is  such  as  might  be  expected) 
from  the  composer  of  the  charming 
opera  that  was  heard  here  a few  win- 
ters ago.  The  full  orchestra  is  freely 
used,  and  the  score  contains  many  in- 
genious and  telling  effects,  the  wood- 
wind being  brought  into  especial  promi- 
nence. The  music,  however,  is  sing- 
able, and  thoroughly  charming.  Spite 
of  its  modern  dress,  it  is  entirely  sane. 
Here  again  the  club  did  some  excellent 
singing.  The  choruses  were  given 
with  breadth  and  spirit,  and  the  whole 
performance  was  generally  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Bartlett  sustained 
their  pVrts  well  in  all  but  certain  meas- 
ures where  their  voices  lacked  strength 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  heavy  ac- 
companiment. 

A.  Goring  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  recent  English  com- 
posers, and  is  best  know  n to  us  through 
his  songs.  Melody  and  phasing  har- 
monies are  the  chief  attributes  of  his 
music.  In  "The  Swan  ami  the  Sky- 
lark," however,  his  touch  is  at  times 
strongly  dramatic.  The  music  of  this 
work  is  attractive  throughout — that  is. 
it  would  be  if  it  were  not  that  it  suffers 
for  want  of  contrast.  It  is  too  much1 
alike.  The  mind  grows  weary  of  so 
much  cloying  sweetness,  of  a succession/ . 
of  similarly  treated  climaxes.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford ma/le  good  work  of  his  part;  the 
orchestration  is  tasteful  and  effective. 

The  work,  as  a whole,  was  finely 
given.  There  was  some  wavering  oh 
the  part  of  the  club  toward  the  end, 
hut  no  break.  Of  the  soloists  Mr. 
Johnson  held  the  'principal  part,  and 
won  tremendous  applause  by  his  artis- 
tic singing,  Mrs.  Titus  had  a part 
well  suited  to  her  voice,  and  was  also 
warmly  applauded.  Miss  Palmer,  a 
member  of  the  club,  made  her 
first  bow  to  a Boston  audience  at  this 
concerv.  She  has  a contralto  voice, 
pure  and  fine,  though  hardly  equal  to 
the  task  of  filling  Music  Hall.  Her 
solo  was  well  sung.  Mr.  Townsend, 
also  a club  member,  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful with  the  bass  solos.  The  orches- 
tra ployed  for  the  most  part  admira- 
bly. The  concert  was  wholly  credita- 
ble to  the  club  arid  its  conductor. 

T.  P.  Currier. 


* c*j^\  lip  V Lfyfr 

TWO  CONCERTS. 


Henri  Marteau  Played  Ad- 
mirably Yesterday. 

Concerning  Massenet’s  Music 
to  “Les  Erionyes.” 


Timothee  Aaamowski  at  the 
Symphony  Concert. 


AJr.  Henri  Marteau,  assisted  by  Mi 
Szumowska-Adamowskl.  pianist,  ant 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  accompanist, 
gave  his  second  concert  in  Association 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  There  was 
a good-sized  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  appluuse  fell  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Sonata,  F major.  Op.  8,  for  violin  and 

piano Grieg 

Rondo.  G major Beethoven 

Two  songs  without  words Mendelssohn 

F major. 

Spinning  Song. 

Mrs.  Szumowska. 

Gavotte,  for  violin  alone T.  S.  Bach 

Rourree.  for  violin  alone T.  S.  Baeli 

Preludlum,  for  violin  alone J.  S.  Bach 

Mr.  Marteau. 

Tdyil A.  Whiting 

Toccatlna W.  Mason 

Soirees  De  Vienne Schubert-Liszt 

Mrs.  Szumowsku. 

Adagio Carl  Valentin 

(Dedicated  to  Marteau.) 

Au  Printemps Grleg-Martcau 

Mr.  Marteau. 

Suite  Tzigane Wormscr 

Czardas. 

Au  Ilord  du  Danube. 

Danse  Slovaque. 

Mr.  Marteau. 

Mr.  Marteau  delighted  musician  as 
well  as  idle,  thoughtless  hearer.  His 
tone  was  full  and  nobly  sensuous.  His 
technic  was  clear  and  fluent.  Ease  of 
performance  increased  directly  with 
the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  His 
phrasing  was  eminently  musicianlike 
and  authoritative.  If  his  delivery  of  tho 
pieces  by  Bach  was  characterized  by 
breadth  and  manly  sobriety,  as  well  as 
by  dazzling  display  of  technic  in  the 
preludium,  so  was  his  playing  of  the  I 
adiago  by  Valentin  and  the  arrange-  j 
ment  of  a piece  by  Grieg  distinguished  I 
by  a sentiment  that  was  neither  fini-  | 
cal  nor  cloying  and  by  a passion  that  | 
never  became  rant.  The  suite  by  Worm-  : 
ser,  ir,  which  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  valu- 
able assistance,  is  an  interesting,  ; 
piquant  work,  more  than  the  ordinary  . 
vehicle  in  which  the  virtuoso  rides  to  i 
glory  and  apotheosis.  It  is  harmonical-  | 
ly,  contrapuntally  as  well  as  melodious-  | 
Iy  and  rhythmically  effective.  It  was 
played  with  the  utmost  abandon  and 
maestria.  Tl)ey  that  were  inclined  to 
doubt  the  solidity  of  Mr.  Marteau’s 
art  and  the  genuineness  of  his  talent 
when  he  first  visited  us  can  no  longer 
play  honestly  the  part  of  doubting 
Thomas. 

And  what  a pity  that  this  most  admir- 
able violinist  is  not  to  appear  at  a Sym- 
phony Concert  this  season  in  Music 
Hall. 

'V  save,  Pugno,  GSrardy— and  now  the 
name  of  Marteau  must  be  added.  Not 
to  play  at  a Symphony  Concert  may 
yet  be  regarded  by  violinists  and  pian- 
ists and  ’cellists  of  renown  as  true  dis- 
tinction. Absit  omen! 

Mrs.  Szumowska  was  rot  wholly  in 
the  vein.  Her  playing  of  Beethoven’s 
rondo  was  not  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  crack  boarding  school  young  wom- 
an; she  dragged  the  pace  of  the  first 
r.f  the  Mendelssohn  songs  without 
words  til!  the  piece  gained  foreign 
fatuousness  and  was  unendurable;  her 
runs  were  not  always  clean;  in  the 
Liszt  arrangement  she  steadily  clipped 
her  third  beat;  and  throughout  the  con- 
cert she  was  inclined  to  begin  a phrase 
before  she  had  finished  that  which  pre- 
ceded. In  Mr.  Whiting’s  pretty  little 
piece  she  was  more  at  her  musical  ease 
and  more  like  her  better  musical  self. 
Perhaps  she  was  tired;  perhaps  she  has 
been  practising  too  much.  Whatever 
the  cause.  I have  never  heard  this  ex- 
cellent pianist  play  so  poorly  as  she 
played  yesterday. 

.*« 

The  program  of  the  12th  Symphony 
Concert  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastoral" Beethoven 

Romanza  for  violin  and  orchestra,  in  F 

major,  Op.  50 Beethoven 

Caprice  for  violin,  in  A minor.  Op.  1.. 

Paganini 

(Transcribed  and  the  orchestral  Accompani- 
ment scored  by  Ladlslas  Gorski.) 

(First  time.) 

Incidental  music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's 

"Les  Erinnyes" Massenet 

I.  Entr’acte. 

II.  Danse  .grecque. 

III.  Scene  religieuse. 

Invocation. 

IV.  Finale. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride" Smetana 

This  is  the  story  of  Massenet’s  music 
to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  “Les  Erinnyes.” 
When  the  play  was  first  performed  at 
the  OdSon,  Paris,  Jan.  6,  1873,  Massenet’s 
music  consisted  of  a prelude,  an  en- 
.tr'acte,  and  two  melodramatic  scenes. 
It  was  written  for  strings,  three  trom- 
bones, and  drums.  In  the  “Scene  Re- 
ligieuse,” Act  II,  the  chorus  of  Khoe- 
'phores,  which  frames  the  ’cello  solo, 
played  while  Electra  Invokes  Hermes, 
was  transcribed  for  the  orchestra. 
Colonne  was  the  conductor. 

A suite  was  made  out  of  this  music 
and  the  numbers  were,  Prelude,  Scene 
Religieuse.  Entr’acte,  Danse  des  Satur- 
nales.  It  was  first  played  at  the  Cirque 
d’HIver,  Feb.  16.  1873. 

The  play  was  revived  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  May  15,  1876,  and  Danbe  con- 
ducted chorus  and  orchestra.  Mu- 
sicians found  there  was  too  much 
dialogue,  and  theatre-goers  complained 
of  too  much  music.  Offenbach's  view  of 
Grecian  mythology  was  voted  more  en- 
tertaining. But  the  music  is  often 
heard  In  the  suite  form,  and  the  'cello 
solo  is  a favorite  in  concert  rooms. 

Massenet  did  not  work  in  antiquarian 
spirit.  He  was  wise  enough  to  refrain 
from  any  attempt  to  restore  the  un- 
known. Little  or  nothing  is  known 
about  the  music  that  was  used  in  Greek 
tragedy,  and  Massenet  contented  him- 


h an  attempt  at^ClassiNiT'irever- 
.Tiil  serenity  except  in  the  Danse 
S"  Saturnales.  where  the  Frenchman 
asserted  himself  without  thought  of 
ancient  dance.  He  once  said  that  a| 
terra  cotta  vase  from  Tanagra  Inspired 
| him  to  write  one  of  the  more  sedate! 
numbers. 

The  music  of  the  entr’acte  Is  not 
without  Interest  or  without  plausible 
classical  feeling.  The  flute  duet  in  the 
Grecian  dance  is  effective.  The  ’cello 
solo,  played  beautifully  by  Mr.  Schroe- 
der,  Is  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  and 
honest  of  Massenet’s  melodies.  The 
finale  Introduces  as  a second  theme  the 
old  familiar  cantabile  for  the  strings 
so  dear  to  this  composer.  As  a whole, 
the  music  is  well  made  and  free  frqm 
the  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  fly  that 
often  leads  Massenet  to  musical  ex- 
cesses. 

. * . 

Smetana  said,  "I  composed  the  ’Sold 
! Bride,’  not  on  account  of  ambition,  hut 
as  a sort  of  consolation,  because  1 was 
reproached,  after  my  opera,  ’The  Bran- 
deoburgians  in  Bohemia,’  was  pro- 
duced, with  being  a Wagnerite.  People 
j said  that  I could  do  nothing  in  lighter, 
popular  vein.” 

The  chief  theme  of  the  opera,  for 
the  leit-motiv  is  used  discreetly,  is  the 
: sale  of  the  bride,  and  this  furnishes 
, thematic  material  to  the  overture.  The 
piece  is  familiar  and  does  not  demand 
long  attention.  It  was  played  with  great 
spirit. 

* * * 

I regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Adamowski 
was  not  at  his  best.  He  has  made  such 
praiseworthy  progress  during  the  last 
1 few  years  that  his  performance  last 
night  was  a disappointment.  His  in- 
tonation was  frequently  at  fault  in 
each  piece.  The  romanza  was  given 
without  breadth  or  repose,  and  in  the 
caprice  the  bravura  was  uncertain  and 
without  authority.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  applauded  loudly.  Had  the  violinist 
been  Ysaye  or  Marteau  the  audience 
would  not  apparently  have  been  more 
tickled. 

* v * 

T did  not  hear  the  first  two  move- 
ments of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
I hope  1 shall  never  be  obliged  to  hear 
them.  To  me  the  whole  symphony  is 
one  of  the  stupidest  works  ever  penned 
by  a great  man. 

There  are  hundreds,  yes  thousands  of 
estimable  persons  who  delight  in 
mimetic  music.  Beethoven  thought- 
fully provided  these  persons  with  a 
nightingale,  a quail,  a cuckoo,  and  a 
thunder  storm  in  which  the  thunder- 
clap always  precedes  the  lightning- 
flash.  No  wonder  that  they  prefer  this 
music  to  the  Erotca,  the  fifth,  or  the 
first  three  movements  of  the  ninth 
symphony.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
they  do  not  insist  on  the  conductor 
wearing  a be-ribboned  straw  /hat— this 

style  for  a quarter— arid  exchanging  his 
baton  for  a shepherd’s  crook. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Pantomime  in  New  York 
Is  Fashionable. 


“ Iif  Old  Japan  ” and 
Traitor  Mandolin.” 


The 


'Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


A New  York  correspondent  sends  to 
the  Journal  the  following  interesting 
i riccount  of  new  pantomimes  produced 
there  lately. 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  is  well  known 
las  a brilliant  reviewer  and  fantastic 
poet.  His  literary  criticisms  contribut- 
ed to  the  Commercial  Advertiser  when 
it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Foster  Coates 
attracted  widespread  attention.  At 
present  he  writes  about  the  theatre  and 
books  for  the  Musical  Courier.  "Mme. 
Severine”  is  his  wife. 

Mr.  Lachaume,  a pianist  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  in  the  “L’Enfant  Prodi- 
gue,” the  delightful  pantomime  which 
unfortunately  did  not  meet  in  the 
United  States  with  the  success  that  it 
deserved. 

.** 

New  York,  Jan.  15.— New  York  fash- 
ion is  taking  up  pantomime,  which 
means  that  there  is  a future  for  that 
little  understood  art  in  this  country. 
Long  before  the  days  of  George  L.  Fox 
we  were  acquainted  with  and  liked  the 
broad  English  pantomime  with  its 
horse  play  and  slap-dash  methods,  but 
It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the 
"L’Enfant  Prodigue”  Company  from 
i Paris  that  we  learned  what  delicate 
J effects  could  be  produced  by  pantomime 
in  the  hands  of  artists.  But  although 
the  few  raved  over  it,  it  was  caviare 
j to  the  general  and  a box  office  success 
| It  was  not.  That  was  some  years  ago, 
i and  since  then  the  pantomimes  modeled 
on  the  French  form  that  have  been 
produced  in  this  country  can  be  num- 
bered on  the  fingers.  But  the  Society  of 
Musical  Arts  has  given  French  panto- 
mime a new  lease  of  life  by  producing 
three  original  ones  this  season  at  its 


swagger  Antoria  entertainments.  One 
of  these  was  a comedy  and  two  were 
tragedies,  and  Judging  by  the  rapt  at- 
tention given  to  them  by  ennuled  so- 
ciety they  were  a success.  It  now  re- 
mains for  some  enterprising  manager 
to  put  one  or  all  of  them  upon  the 
stage,  using  them  as  curtain  raisers. 

Last  week  "In  Old  Japan”  was  given, 

It  being  the  Joint  work  of  Vance 
Thompson  and  Almft  Lachaume,  the 
pianist  of  the  "L’Enfant  Prodigue’’ 
Company.  It  was  interpreted  with 
really  thrilling  ability  by  Pilar  Morin, 
Mme.  Severine,  Messrs.  Morin  and 
Brlnton  and  Edwin  Star  Belknap.  The 
music  was  delightful,  and  was  ren- 
dered with  Intelligence  by  an  orches- 
tra under  the  wise  direction  of  Paul 
Stelndorff.  Vance  Thompson  had  pro- 
vided an  Interesting  and  tragic  plot, 
founded  upon  Japanese  history,  and  he, 
together  with  the  composer  and  the 
principals,  was  called  before  the  cur- 
tain by  39S  of  the  "400.”  The  other  two 
were  deaf,  and  as  they  had  not  heard 
a word,  they  naturally  did  not  applaud. 

Tuesday  night  "The  Traitor  Mando- 
lin” was  given.  This  is  also  tragic,  and  is 
the  work  of  Edwin  Star  Belknap  and 
Harvey  Worthington  Loomis,  "who- 
ever he  is,”  as  Alan  Dale  once  said 
of  him.  Today  even  "Alan  Dale"  must 
have  heard  cjf  him.  If  he  has  not  heard 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  printed 
notes  so  much  the  worse  for  Mr.  Co- 
hen. 

The  plot  is  so  short  and  withal  so 
clever  that  if  you’ll  pardon  me  I’ll 
give  it  herewith.  As  Gustave  Kobbe’s 
sketch  of  It  is  succinct,  I’ll  make  bold 
to  use  it. 

Pierrot  is  a poet.  Not  unnaturally, 
ihe  and  Pierrette  are  starving.  Worse 
j than  this,  however,  for  poor  Pierrot, 
i Pierrette  does  not  believe  In  his  genius, 
and  when  he  starts  out  to  sell  some 
verses  would  persuade  him  to  dispose 
of  his  mandolin.  But  this  he  refuses 
i to  do,  for  he  loves  the  mandolin  like  a 
j dear  friend.  While  he  is  away  a Count 
i who  lives  opposite  enters,  and  offering 
! Pierrette  wealth  and  luxury,  endeavors 
' to  persuade  her  to  elope  with  him. 

She  wavers,  but  finally  refuses.  The 
i Count  a3ks  her,  should  she  change  her 
mind,  to  play  upon  the  mandolin.  He 
I will  hear  and  respond  to  the  signal. 
When  Pierrot  returns  empty-handed, 
Pierrette,  hungry  and  disgusted,  re- 
, fuses  to  be  comforted,  and  spurns  his 
efforts  to  make  her  forget  her  misery. 

In  despair  he  goes  to  the  window,  and 
for  his  own  consolation  plays  upon  his  ; 
beloved  mandolin,  thus  unwittingly  giv- 
ing the  signal  to  the  Count.  Overcome 
by  weariness  he  falls  asleep.  The 
Count  appears  and  Pierrette  elopes  with 
him.  When  Pierrot,  on  awakening,  dis-  , 
covers  her  flight  he  succumbs  to  grief. 

Paer’s  Italian  comic  opera  "II  Maestro 
di  Capella,”  a classic  and  rather  amus- 
ing little  thing,  and  "The  Dancing 
Highwayman,”  which  is  neither  clas- 
sic nor  amusing,  were  also  given,  but 
as  the  interest  of  the  audience  centred 
on  the  pantomime,  I shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  it. 

The  plot  of  "The  Traitor  Mandolin”  is 
surprisingly  simple,  and  yet  so  ab- 
sorbing is  the  pathetic  story  that  the 
spectators  were  in  an  attitude  of 
strained  attention  throughout  its  rendi- 
tion. Pilar  Morin  as  Pierrot  presented 
a convincing  portrait  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful poet.  Her  art  shows  as  much  in 
what  she  suggests  as  in  what  she  ac- 
tually presents  to  the  vision.  There 
were  not  a few  in  the  blase  audience 
who  paid  the  tribute  of  tears,  so  real 
and  vivid  did  she  make  the  sorrows  of 
the  deserted  husband.  Mme.  Severine 
as  Pierrette  played  her  part  with  a 
lightness  of  touch  and  an  intelligence 
of  gesture  that  made  words  more  than 
superfluous.  Her  scene  wdth  the  Count, 
wherein  her  wifely  scruples  and  her 
woman’s  love  for  wealth  and  rank 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  was  prettily 
played.  Mr.  Belknap  as  the  Count  cut 
a very  graceful  figure.  His  elegance 
of  motion  and  his  felicitous  way  of  say- 
ing things  with  his  hands  would  seem 
to  Indicate  a French  origin.  His  woo- 
ing was  ardent,  and  where  words  might  | 
have  “come  tardy  off,”  his  gestures  , 
were  most  eloquent. 

I have  never  seen  a pantomime  where  j 
the  music  was  more  thoroughly  an  in-  ! 
tegral  part  of  the  play.  Not  now  and 
then,  but  almost  constantly  the  music 
(which  was  beautifully  orchestrated, 
by  the  way),  as  by  a flash  of  light- 
ning, illuminated  the  action,  being  hu- 
morous, pathetic,  sensuous  and  pow- 
erful by  turns.  Many  of  the  wittiest 
touches  (I  use  the  term  advisedly)  fell 
to  Mr.  Loomis  at  the  piano,  and  he,  a 
master  of  that  instrument  as  regards 
knowledge  of  its  capabilities,  aroused 
in  his  auditors  that  surprised  smile 
that  it  is  the  province  of  wit  to  excite. 

All  his  leit  motiven  were  character- 
istic, and  his  love  music  w-as  meltingly 
beautiful,  but  it  was  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  finale  that  he  rose  to  a height 
that  was  both  inspired  and  inspiring. 

All  the  thwartec-  ambitions,  the  vul- 
gar rebuffs,  the-  struggles  with  adverse 
fate,  the  crushing  blow  of  a ioved  wife’s 


fit’sert'on  were  so  feelingly  expressed  in 
tl-e  music  thai  one  wondtrs  if  it  be  not 
autobiograph  ica  1. 

The  orchestra,  urder  the  guidance  of 
Mr-  Nahan  Franko.  played  with  a 
force  and  understanding  that  contrib- 


uted largely  to  the  success  of  the  even- 
ing. 

I don't  hesitate  to  call  Mr.  Loomis’s 
music  to  “The  Traitor  Mandolin"  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  compositions 
that  a native  American  has  offered  to 
us.  It  is  palpitating  with  life;  it  has 
blood  and  sinew  and  structure.  Its  mel- 
odies are  as  unforced  as  a robin's  note; 
its  harmonies  are  as  brilliantly  success- 
ful as  they  are  daring.  It  is  a 20th  cen- 
tury work. 

Gloved  society  called  the  antors  be- 
fore the  curtain  several  times,  and 
finally  Mr.  Loomis,  diffident  and  nerv- 
ous, was  dragged  cut  by  Pilar  Morin  in 
response  to  applause  that  had  a genu- 
ine ring. 

Chattom. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Dec.  30  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  a new  species 
of  concert  in  an  article  entitled  "Contes 
Mystiques”  at  the  Matinee  Theatre. 

"Just  twelve  months  ago  all  artistic 
Paris  was  startled  and  delighted  by  an 
entertainment  which,  for  novelty  and 
for  the  powerful  sensations  it  evoked, 
caused  it  to  be  the  topic  of  the  hour. 
Tardily  indeed  it  has  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, and  yesterday  afternoon  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  assist  at  its  repeti- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  encountered  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  interesting 
performances  that  we  can  recall  in  a 
long  and  varied  experience  of  the  the- 
atre and  the  concert  room.  The  stage 
of  St.  George’s  Hall  was  set  with  a very- 
beautiful  scene  representing  the  out- 
skirts of  some  pagan  city,  visible  only 
by  the  dim  light  proceeding  from  the 
luminous  evening  sky  and  from  the 
many  brilliant  stars  which  bespangled 
it.  Alone,  clad  in  white  and  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  with  her  left  hand  resting 
on  a broken  column,  and  holding  In  her 
right  a half-opened  scroll,  stood  a fig- 
ure of  one  of  those  poetesses  who,  tra- 
dition tells  us,  were  wont,  shortly  after 
Christ’s  passion,  to  wander  from  city 
to  city,  and  who,  by  6inging  or  reciting 
the  legends  of  the  Saviour's  infancy, 
would  procure  adherents  to  the  new 
faith.  For  such  a figure  M.  Stephan 
BordSse  has  written  in  simple  but  po- 
etical verse  a small  cycle  of  mystic  and 
semi-sacred  songs,  telling  of  the  infant 
life  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  these  have 
been  provided  with  appropriate  musical 
setings  by  a dozen  of  the  best  known 
living  French  composers.  Yesterday,  in 
Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi,  authors  and 
musicians  alike  found  an  artistic  and 
a seemingly  inspired  interpreter.  The 
whole  performance  lasted  but  little  over 
an  hour,  but  within  that  period  was 
compressed  more  real  sentiment  and  in- 
tellectual emotion  than  often  falls  to  an 
individual  in  half  a lifetime  to  enjoy. 
Calm  and  unmovable,  without  halt  of 
break,  and  to  the  invisible  accompani- 
ment of  piano,  harp  flute  or  organ, 
the  artist  poured  forth  the  lovely  lyrics 
with  clear,  tender  and  flexible  voice, 
and  in  a style  that  conveyed  every 
nuance  of  expression,  and  which  per- 
mitted every  syllable  of  the  text  to  be 
heard. 

“We  have  no  space,  unfortunately,  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  examination  or 
analysis  of  the  12  pieces  which  Mme. 
Marchesi  rendered.  They  were  all, 
with  very  slight  variations,  of  the 
same  style,  and  belong  to  that  simple 
and  somewhat  informal  modern  school 
cf  French  semi-sacred  music  that  per- 
] haps  Gounod  may  be  said  to  have  ini- 
| tiated,  and  which  finds  in  Saint-Saens 
I and  Massenet  its  latest  and  most  ad- 
vanced apostles.  What  struck  us  as 
most  noteworthy  in  connection  with 
them  was  the  similar  manner  in  which 
the  poet  had  inspired  all  the  compos- 
ers. From  the  manner  In  which  one 
I piece  followed  the  other  without  break 
I of  idea,  design  or  execution,  it  would 
I have  been  quite  excusable  to  have  al- 
| lotted  the  whole  of  the  music  to  one 
I pen.  As  it  is,  such  a state  of  things 
points  more  strorgly  than  anything 
else  could  do  to  the  real  inspiration  of 
the  author,  and  to  the  wonderful  man- 
| ner  in  which  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to 


hands  of  Mr.  Albert  FranselTand  Miss 
Miriam  Timothy.  All  these  artists  de- 
serve the  very  highest  praise'  for  the 
discreet  and  skillful  accompaniment 
with  which  they  provided  the  singer. 
Altogether  a most  charming  and  mov- 
ing entertainment,  and  one  which  we 
hope  Mr.  iorke  will  see  his  way  to 
repeat  in  the  near  future.” 


Here  is  a list  of  novelties  performed 
during  1837  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Lon- 
don, where  the  conductor  is  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wood: 

"In  recalling  the  musical  work  that 
has  been  done  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  dur- 
ing the  year  1897,  one  has  just  to  re- 
member that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it  that  the  achievement  accom- 
plished under  Mr.  Robert  Newman  and 
Mr.  Henry  Wood’s  joint  enterprise — 
the  one  as  general  director,  the  other 
as  musical  conductor— has  been  of  an 
extraordinary  and  effective  character. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  through 
Us  instrumentality  a musical  leaven  of 
an  extremely  healthy  kind  has  been 
circulated  in  London.  The  story  of  Mr. 
Newman’s  Promenade  Concerts  is  an 
old  one;  yet  it  is  a curious  record, 
that  of  the  crowds  who  paid  their  shil-, 
ling  to  listen  with  ail  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  to  classical  music  which 
you  would  not  beforehand  have  prophe- 
sied as  likely  to  contain  the  elements 
of  just  this  kind  of  popularity.  The 
Symphony  Concerts  and  the  concerts 
of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Choral  Society 
have,  moreover,  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lar on  all  hands,  and  have  served  ad- 
mirably for  the  introduction  to  Lon- 
don audiences  of  much  good  work, 
while  the  Sunday  concerts  have  been 
altogether  unique  in  their  success.  Of 
course,  there  are  the  numerous  occa- 
sions also  when  this  fine  hall  has  been 
utilized  for  the  introduction  of  eminent 
conductors  to  London,  but  that  is  a 
matter  beside  our  present  purpose.  It 
is  interesting,  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
New-  Year,  to  look  back  at  the  record 
of  new  works  alone  which  have  been 
produced  at  the  Queen’s  Flail  under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood 
during  the  year  1837.  In  that  record 
Tschaikowsky,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected,  takes  the  favorite  place, 
four  works  from  his  pen  new  to  English 
audiences  having  been  produced  during 
that  period.  These  were  the  overture 
to  ’L’Ornge,’  an  overture  from  the  opera 
‘Voivode,’  the  suite  for  Orchestra  (No. 
3)  in  G.  and  the  Suite  (No.  4)  ‘Mozart- 
iana.’  Russia  is  further  represented  in 
this  list  by  A.  Giazannoff.  whose  fifth 
Symphony  in  B flat  and  Carnival  Over- 
ture have  also  been  produced  here  for 
the  first  time;  and  on  similar  terms 
comes  M.  Saint-Saens,  with  his  bal- 
lade, ’La  Fiancfie  du  Timbalier,’  and 
’Desire  de  l’Orlent:  la  Princesse  Jaune.’ 
Two  works  by  Napravink,  a romance 
and  a fandango,  were  also  given  under 
the  same  circumstances;  and  among 
other  well-known  composers  represent- 
ed by  the  first  production  in  London  of 
single  pieces  are  Felix  Draeseke,  with 
his  Tragic  Symphony;  Humperdinck, 
with  his  prelude  to  the  third  act  of 
’Konigskinder,  CCsar  Franck,  with  his 
symphonic  poem.  ’Le  Chasseur  Maudit,’ 
Borodino  with  his  ’Danse  Polovtsiennc’ 
from  Prince  Igor,’  Dvorak  with  his 
symphonic  poem,  ‘The  Water-Fay,’  and 
Antoine  Arensky  with  his  first  Sym- 
phony in  B minor.  Finally,  H.  Litolf’s 
Scherzo  from  his  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  D minor,  Herr  Popper’s  Violoncello 
Concerto  in  E minor,  Mr.  Percy  Pitt’s 
Concertino  in  C minor  for  clarinet  and 
orchestra,  A.  Seroff’s  ’Danse  Cosaque,’ 
Mr.  W.  H.  Squire’s  Entr’acte,  ‘Summer 
Dreams.’  OCsar  Cui’s  Suite  Minature, 
and  Emil  Hartmann's  overture,  'Reraen- 
zauber,’  were  also  produced  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  for  the  first  time,  while 
Tsehaikow'slcy’s  amazingly  vigorous 
overture,  ‘1812,’  and  Liszt’s  ’A  Faust 
Symphony,’  may  be  looked  upon  In  the 


him  to  express  such  inspiration  in  fit- 
] ting  and  sympathetic  verse.  The  en- 
tertainment (if  that  is  the  correct  word 
to  use)  commences  with  a shc-rt,  flowing 
prelude,  pastoral  in  character,  by  Au- 
gusta Holmds,  illustrative  of  the  dis- 
covery by  the  shepherds  that  Christ 
had  been  born.  This  is  followed  by 
I three  legends  of  His  infancy,  all  fur- 
I nished  with  characteristic  melodies 
and  sustained  accompaniments  by  Diet, 
Massenet  and  Lenepveu.  To  these  suc- 
ceed a prayer  of  simple  but  very  artls- 
I tic  construction  by  Kaure,  and  a 
: beautiful  berceuse  by  Ch.  Lecocq, 
whose  wonderful  comic  operas  have 
made  us  forget  the  admirable  sacred 
music  he  used  to  write  in  his  early 
j days.  Another  legend  by  Henry  Mar6- 
chal  and  Salnt-Saens’s  calm  and  sim- 
ple contribution  dealing  with  the  story 
of  the  shadow  of  the  cross  complete 
! the  list  of  the  mystic  musical  poems.  It 
wouid  be  unfair  to  close  this  catalogi  e, 
however,  without  reference  to  the  very 
powerful  hymn  from  the  pen  of  M.  C. 
M.  Widor,  the  celebrated  organist  of 
! the  Trinltd  at  Paris,  which  brings  the 
cycle  to  a close 

"The  whole  of  this  unique  entertain- 
ment was  arranged  and  designed  by 
Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  for  whose  efforts  we 
are  anxious  to  express  a deep  sense  of 
! gratitude.  Disappointed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment in  not  getting,  as  had  been  prom- 
! Led,  a prologue  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott, 
| Mr.  Yorke  wrote  a very  pretty  one 
himself,  which  was  admirably  rendered 
by  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.  Mr.  Percy 
! Pitt  presided  at  the  piano,  and  Mr.  J. 

1 M.  Coward  at  the  organ,  while  the 
flu  e and  harp  were  respectively  in  the 


light  of  Important  revivals.  That,  one 
would  think,  is  a pretty  excellent  rec- 
ord; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a mere  list  of  first  performances  such 
as  this  is  only  indicates,  as  it  were,  in 
the  faintest  possible  way,  the  immense 
bulk  of  important  work  which  Mr. 
Wood  has  played  in  public  in  the  same 
period,  work  distinguished,  for  example, 
by  a very  large  Wagnerian  element 
quite  absent  in  this  chronicle,  and  work, 
moreover,  which  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
powerfully  educative  influence  for 
amateur  musical  London.” 

A Viennese  correspondent  of  a London 
journal  thus  writes  concerning  the 
claque  in  Vienna; 

“A  sensational  incident  W'hich  oc- 
curred this  week  on  the  Vienna  opera 
stage  recalls  to  mind  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  claque.  While  playing  the 
title-role  in  Tannhauser,’  Herr  Reich- 
mann  was  greeted  by  loud  applause 
from  one  section  of  the  audience  and 
hissed  and  hooted  by  another,  until  in 
a very  tragic  but  unfeigned  rage  the 
popular  tenor  threw  down  his  property 
harp,  disgusted,  and  left  the  stage.  A 
Vienna  operatic  audience  seldom  ap- 
plauds until  the  end  of  the  act.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  resentment  at 
this  Innovation  called  forth  the  ad- 
verse demonstration.  But  the  probabll 


lty  Is  that  the  audience  suspected  a 

' — thl 


thusiasm  of  the  audience.  Tne'rtalians 
clap  everything  and  everyone,  and  the 
claque  only  serves  to  accentuate  the 
evil. 

"It  Is  only  in  Paris  that  the  singer  or 
actor  finds  his  thoroughly  artistic  au- 
ditors. The  Parisians  never  overlook  a 
fine  rendering,  and  are  always  in  touch 
with  the  performer.  They  feel  and  re- 
spond to  every  subtlety  of  effect,  and 
reflect  In  their  movements,  their  ges- 
tures, even  their  sighs  the  lights  andi 
shades  wnich  the  artiste  imparts  to  his 
performance. 

“As  a leading  tenor,  who  has  sung 


has  written  a sonnet  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  W 
Sherwood,  the  celebrated  sassiety  edi- 
tor. It  is  headed  “After  reading  her 
volume  entitled  ‘An  Epistle  to  Poster- 
lity.’  ” And  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  observes; 
"Voltaire  himself  o’er  many  a leaf  might 
stroll,” 

"Stroll"  is  hardly  the  word.  Voltaire 
would  have  jumped  on  the  book. 


ig 

in  both  hemispheres,  once  said  to  me: 

/Wait! 


‘It  is  only  in  Paris  thac  one  hears 
tremulous,  involuntary  sound  of  "Ah!’ 
vibrating  through  the  audience  when- 
ever the  performtr  has  produced  some 
fine  artistic  effect.  In  other  countries 
noise  and  florid  situations  alone  can 
rouse  the  audience  to  enthusiasm.’ 

“In  London  there  is  a claque,  but  I 
with  a difference.  It  is  a trained,  a dis- 
creet claque.  It  Is  there,  ubiquitous, 
demonstrative  when  necessary,  always 
interposing  with  its  example  at  the 
right  moment.  And  the  remarkable 
thing  about  it  all  Is  that  not  ten  in  the 
whole  audience  know  of  Its  existence. 
The  English  playgoer,  In  fact,  would 
resent  the  soft  impeachment  that  the 
apparently  ludicrous  claque  existed  in 
England  at  all— It  seems  so  Continental, 
and  so  paradoxical  that  real  merit 
should  require  to  pay  In  ready  cash  for 
the  laurels  that  have  come  spontane- 
ously (?)  from  a grateful  public.  But 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  ar- 
tificial applause  will  have  to  be  reck- 
oned among  our  steady-going  and  In- 
nocuous English  Institutions,  say  what 
we  will.  The  fact  is,  applause  is  the 
food  of  the  performer,  the  politician, 
and  even  crowned  heads,  and  adminis- 
tered at  the  right  moment.  It  acts  as 
a stimulus  and  encouragement.  As  a 
bread-winning  Institution  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  in  the  world— at 
least,  in  Paris,  where  the  famous  Au- 
gust, the  man  with  the  big  hands  who 
led  the  claque,  sold  his  rights  on  his 
retirement  for  80,000  francs.” 


Miss  Antoinette  Chrrlotte  Desvtgnes, 
contralto,  was  married  to  Mr.  James  D. 
Dallas  in  London  Nov.  27. 
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AFTER  THE  WEDDING. 

(i.)  RE. 

Now  we  are  married  I'i!  confess 
(And  you  shall  give  me  absolution) 
Something  that  you  would  never  guess; 
Now'  we  are  married.  I’ll  confess 
At  first  1 thought  your  whispered  “Yes,” 
The  warrant  for  my  execution. 

Now  we  are  married  I’ll  confess, 

And  you  shall  give  me  absolution. 


(li.)  SHE. 

You'll  hardly  credit  what  I say, 

Men  are  so  dreadfully  conceited: 

But,  when  you  came  to  nte  that  day 
(You'll  hardly  credit  what  I say), 

I saw  you  only  spoke  iu  play, 

And  smiled  to  think  how  you  were  cheated. 
You'd  hardly  credit  what  I say. 

Men 


ilen  are  so  dreadfully  conceited. 


claque,  which  in  Vienna  is  nothing  less 
than  a bugbear — ‘dumin,’  as  a famous 
tenor  described  it. 

"Whether  the  claque  is  an  institution 
indispensable  In  theatrical  life  is  an- 
other question.  Actors  believe  In  ap- 
plause cash  down,  and  singers,  too, 
whether  they  are  safely  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  the  public  or  the  veriest 
'yros  in  the  temple  of  Thespis.  It  is  an 
old  adage  that  where  there  is  a cus- 
tom there  must  also  be  an  abuse.  It 
is  in  general  vogue  on  the  Continent, 
and  rules,  a firmly  established  tyrant, 
independent  of  national  temperament. 
They  have  it  in  Berlin,  where  a frigid 
audience  leaves  the  artiste  to  con- 
jecture for  himself  whether  he  has 
won  the  much-desired  laurels  or  not. 
In  Vienna  the  audience  is  enthusiastic 
but  indiscriminate,  and  the  finest  ar- 
tistic triumphs  of  the  actor  or  vocalist 
are  apt  to  go  unrecognized.  The  claque 
attempts  to  direct  a willing  horse,  and 
more  often  than  enough  brings  about 
such  demonstrations  as  that  of  this 
week.  And  the  further  south  one 
goes  the  greater  the  indiscriminate  en- 


The  New  York  Times  the  other  day- 
published  this  little  article: 

"To  the  Boston  Transcript  this  clever 
skit  is  due,  which  art  critics  would  do 
well  to  remember: 

“ ‘If  he  paints  the  sky  gray  and  the 
grass  brown,  he  belongs  to  the  Old 
School. 

••  -If  he  paints  the  sky  blue  and  the 
grass  green,  he  beiongs  to  the  Realistic 
School. 

“ 'If  he  paints  the  sky  green  and  the 
grass  blue,  he  beiongs  to  the  Impres- 
sionist School. 

’’  ‘If  he  paints  the  sky  yellow  and  the 
grass  purple,  he  is  a Colourist. 

*■  'If  he  paints  the  sky  black  and  the 
grass  red,  he  is  an  artist  of  great  dec- 
orative talent— great  enough  to  make 
posters.’  ” 

This  “clever  skit”  is  not  due  to  the 
Boston  Transcript.  The  original  article 
from  which  it  was  taken— or  rather  on 
which  it  was  founded— was  published  in 
Jugend,  a Munich  illustrated  weekly. 
June  12.  1897.  The  article  was  entitled 
“Aus  dem  Gedankenschatze  des  Aus- 
tellungs-Saal-Dieners  Nepomuk  Kraut- 
staudl  in  Miinchen,”  and  it  was  signed 
“Dick.” 

Portions  of  it,  Englished,  credited  to 
Jugend,  appeared  in  this  column  of 
the  Journal,  July  19,  1897.  The  definitions 
of  the  various  schools  were  copied 
widely,  and  no  doubt  after  some  months 
found  their  way  to  the  Transcript.  Our 
translation  was  literal,  and  it  ran  as 
follows:  - 

“If  anyone  paints  the  sky  gray  and 
the  grass  brown,  he  belongs  to  the  good 
old  school.  If  he  paints  the  sky  blue 
and  the  grass  green,  he  is  a realist.  If 
he  paints  the  sky  green  and  the  grass 
blue,  he  is  andmpressionist.  If  he  paints 
the  sky  yellow  and  the  grass  violet,  he 
L a colorist,  but  if  he  paints  the  sky 
black  and  the  grass  red,  then  he  has  a 
'fine  decorative  talent." 


We  published  in  this  column  last 
Friday  F.  H.  M.’s  allusion  to  Mark  j 
Twain's  fictitious  quotation  from  Robert  i 
: Burns: 

"There  were  nae  bairns  but  only  three 
Ane  at  the  breast,  twa  at  the  knee.” 

Mr.  MacGrowther  writes  to  the  Jour- 
nal, referring  to  this  story:  “Mark 
builded  better  than  he  knew,  since  there 
never  was  a Scotchman  who  pro- 
nounced three  ‘thraw,’  nor  one  who 
supposed  that  any  other  Scotchman 
could  say  ’thraw’  in  the  case.  He  in- 
vents his  ‘dialects'  so  badly  that  he  joins 
himself  with  the  blue-behinded  apes  of 
Life,  who  frequently  try  to  parody 
Scotch  dialect  without  understanding 
in  the  least  its  peculiarities.” 

We  doubt  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Growther, for  ho  uses  the  words  Scotch- 
man "and  Scotch.  It  was  De  Quincey 
who  long  ago  remarked:  “For  what 

mysterious  reason  I never  could  dis- 
cover. thorough  Scotchmen  feel  exceed- 
ingly angry  at  being  so-called,  and  de- 
mand, for  some  eebalistical  cause,  to  be 
entitled  Scotsmen.” 


The  brevity  of  the  Orkney  summer 
precluding  the  raising  of  hardiy  any- 
thing except  oats  (“aits")  and  barley, 
the  elders  had  requested  the  minister 
to  pray  for  good  harvest  weather.  He 
complied  as  follows:  "Lord„  gie  us 

j braw  weather  and  a wee  bit  saugh  of 
j a breeze  that  w-ill  dree  the  straw  and 
will  nae  harm  the  heads;  but  if  ye 
blaw  us  sic  a bletherin’,  rivin',  tearln’ 

I blast  as  we  hae  been  ha’in',  ye’ll  play 
the  vera  mischief  wi’  the  aits,  and 
! fairly  spoil  a’!" The  Arena. 


Surtout  point,  de  zele.  The  waiter  is 


always  a waiter,  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  the  meritorious  zeal  of  this  class 
has  lately  been  a subject  of  ridicule  in 
the  law  courts  of  Vienna.  The  case  of 
the  ceremonious  waiter  which  came  be- 
fore the  Vienna  tribunal  was  as  follows: 
A lady  who  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  minor  theatres  was  seated  in  a well- 
known  restaurant  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  friend,  and  both  were  en- 
joying the  beer  of  Eavaria,  when  a 
small  object  of  ivory  and  gold  fell  with 
a rattle  upon  the  floor.  It  was  what 
the  dentists  call  a denture,  or,  in  famil- 
iar language,  a set  of  false  teeth.  No- 
body dared  to  claim  it,  and  but  for  the 
all-officious  waiter  it  would  have  been 
left  lying  where  it  fell.  But  Alphonse 
saw  it  and  lifted  it  up;  he  wrapped  it 
in  the  professional  napkin  and  carried 
it  out  cf  the  room.  When,  however, 
he  brought  the  Viennese  actress  her 
bill,  there  were  the  fatal  teeth,  smiling, 
on  the  silver  tray  and  being  offered  to 
her  at  the  same  time.  A few  days  af- 
terward a Viennese  dentist  sued  a lady 
client  for  refusal  to  pay  for  certain  ar- 
tificial teeth,  and  then  the  story  of  the 
silver  tray  was  told  before  the  lawyers. 
La  belle  Vlennoiso  declared  that  she 
had  contracted  for  a fortnight’s  trial  of 
the  said  teeth,  and  the  painful  incident 
had  occurred  on  the  very  first  day. 
Further,  that  the  episode  of  the  res- 
taurant had  become  the  talk  of  the 
town  and  had  seriously  injur^l  her  in 
her  profession.  Judgment  was  given 
against  the  dentist. 

Alas  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  from 
which  we  take  this  pathetic  story,  uses 
the  vile  phrasp  “gentleman  friend.” 
Perhaps  the  thing  is  known  in  Vienna, 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Englished 
literally. 


I I 
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What's  this?  "Ignatius  Donnelly’s 
new  book  attempts  to  prove  that  Bacon 
wrote  ‘Don  Quixote,’  as  well  as 
Rhakspeare  and  the  other  British  clas- 
sics.” Does  the  deep  thinker  in  Minne- 
sota also  believe  that  Bacon  wrote  such 
British  classics  as  the  Iliad,  the  Koran 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon?  Or— accord- 
ing to  the  telegrapher— is  he  inclined  to 
khe  opinion  that  Bacon,  as  well  as  J 
Shakspeare,  had  a hand,  or  possibly  1 
Itwo  hands,  in  the  job? 


It  is  the  custom  of  all  biographers,  at  their 
entrance  into  their  work,  to  step  a little 
backwards  (as  far.  indeed,  generally  as  they 
are  able)  and  to  trace  up  their  hero,  as  the 
ancients  did  the  river  Nile,  till  an  incapac- 
ity of  proceeding  higher  puts  an  end  to 
ttielr  search.  What  first  gave  rise  to  this 
method  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine. 
Sometimes  I have  thought  that  the  hero’s 
ancestors  have  been  introduced  as  foils  to 
himself.  Again,  I have  imagined  it  might 
lie  to  obviate  a suspicion  that  such  extraor- 
dinary personages  were  not  produced  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  may  have 
proceeded  from  the  author's  fear,  that.  If 
we  were  not  told  who  their  fathers  were, 
they  might  be  In  danger,  like  Prince  Prettv- 
man,  of  being  supposed  to  have  had  none. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Lancaster,  a pretty  poet.  I 


“Americans  of  royal  descent  an 
organizing  a new  society,  to  be  calle( 
’Order  of  the  Crown,’  and  the  qualifica 
tions  for  such  membership  must  b. 
a lineal  descent  from  royalty.-” 

This  society  will  supply  a long-fel 
want. 

A woman  of  Detroit  is  a lineal  de 
•mend ant  of  Alfred  the  Great;  a womai 
New  York  goes  back  to  Eliseus,  618 
General  Ferdinand  P.  Earle  is  de 


m I 

shorn. 

Wo  romombcr  distinctly  a young  man 
.it  Phillips  Academy.  Exeter,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Turkey.  When  we  last  heard 
.from  him,  ho  was  keeping  race  horses. 
At  the  same  school  was  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  George  IV.  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
■horbert.  He  should  have  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England,  but  he  went  to 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  where  he  introduced 
the  peculiar  walk  with  curved  arms 
that  gives  distinction  to  the  Harvard 
student,  even  when  he  cannot  truly 
name  Boston  or  Salem  as  his  birth- 
place. 

Yes,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  royal 
descent  In  this  country.  Remember 
those  powerful  monarchs,  Charles  II., 
George  IV.,  Augustus  the  Strong,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 

Remember,  too,  that  In  one  battlo 
centuries  ago  In  Ireland  over  two  thou- 
sand kings  were  killed  on  each  side. 
Think  of  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Brian  Boru  In  this  town  alone. 

No  wonder  that  these  men  of  royal 
blood  scorn  to  enter  the  Somerset  Club, 
where  they  would  be  obliged  to  drink 
champagne  cocktails  with  the  base-born 
and  loathed  Sassenach. 

What  an  enormous  membership  this 
"Order  of  the  Crown”  will  have! 

And  yet  we  recall  with  pleasure  Dr. 
Johnson’s  explanation  of  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  Englishmen  talk  so  com- 
monly of  the  weather.  He  continues: 
"Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice; 
and  who  shall  treat  it  with  contempt? 
Surely  not  the  attendants  on  a court, 
whose  business  is  to  watch  the  looks 
of  a being  weak  and  foolish  as  himself, 
and  whose  vanity  is  to  recount  the 
names  of  men  who  might  drop  into 
nothing  and  le&ve  no  vacuity.  * * * 
The  weather  Is  a nobler  and  more  in- 
teresting subject;  it  is  the  present  state 
of  the  skies  and  of  the  earth,  on  which 
plenty  and  famine  are  suspended,  on 
which  millions  depend  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.” 

Dr.  Johnson  is  right;  so  let  us  change 
the  subject,  suggesting,  however,  these 
lines  from  Emerson’s  Boston  Hymn  as 
a motto  for  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
new  Order: 

God  said,  I am  tired  of  King3, 

I suffer  them  no  more; 

Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

• • • * • 

I will  have  never  a noble. 

No  lineage  counted  great; 

Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a state. 


The  Young  Italian  Pianist  Makes  Gave  a Piano  Recital  Last  Night  in 


Mr.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  member 
of  the  New  York  Municipal  Statistical 
Commission,  has  been  sworn  into  office 
by  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  The  proud 
father,  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  stood  by, 
like  unto  Hamilcar. 

Young  Mr.  Whitney  remarked  after 
his  oath  was  registered,  “I  do  not  ex- 
actly train  with  Tammany,  although  I 
did  as  much  as  I could  for  the  success 
of  its  ticket  last  November.” 

"All  is,  I never  drink  no  sperit. 

Nor  X hain’t  never  signed  no  pledge.” 
Mr.  Whitney  already  knows  that  the 
fear  of  Tammany  is  the  beginning  of 
political  wisdom. 


“At  last  Paris  is  doing  homage  to 
the  artistically  immoral  Paul  de  Koch.” 
There  was  a time  when  de  Koch  was 
considered  to  be  a delightfully  im- 
proper author.  He  is  now  neglected,  as 
dull  and  tame.  British  bulbous  matrons 
and  hysterical  American  misses  have 
gone  far  beyond  him  in  erotic  sugges- 
tion and  description. 


Club  dinners  served  at  all  the  hotels 
this  afternoon. Boston  Transcript. 

Dear,  delightful  old  Boston!  Who 
could  love  it  so  much  if  it  did  not  have 
its  noble  institution,  the  club  dinner, 
served  in  the  vestibule  of  the  after- 
noon? The  club  dinner  consists  of 
.frizzled  beef  and  eggs,  ice  water,  and 
dried  apple  pie.  The  average  time  of 
consumption,  according  to  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  in  his  well-known  treatise  on 
"The  Effect  of  Diet  on  Brain  Power,” 
is  11  minutes  and  one-sixth.  Then  the 
waiters  bear  off  the  fragments,  and  the 
marble  hall  trembles  with  oratory,  the 
season  of  which  lasts  from  about  2.12 
P.  M.  until  6.  At  the  latter  hour  the 
fatigued  but  satiate  diners  fly  for  their 
train,  each  bearing  toward  the  suburbs 
a happy  soul  and  a paper  napkin.  The 
heart  beats  faster  at  the  thought  of 
what  Demosthenes  might  have  made 
himself  could  he  have  fed  his  genius 
on  frizzled  beef  and  eggs,  ice  water  and 
dried  apple  pie. New  York  Sun. 


His  First  Appearance  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Curio  Bucnumji  l gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  aflerntti'  in  Slelnert 
Hall.  There  w.is  agopd-slztd  and  very 
applausive  audience.  The  program  \nts 
as  follows; 

Six  Variations,  Op.  34 Beethoven 

Impromptu,  2,  Op.  38 Chopin 

Hallo, I.  No.  1.  <H>.  23 Chopin 

Nocturne.  No.  1!..  Op.  27 * hop  n 

Tarantella.  Op  43 1 hoPln 

Lea  Cloches  ile  Genftvc 

Etude l'ngnnlnl-Uszt 

Fantasia  Orientate  (lslamcy) rtalaklreff 

Mr.  Buonaniel  is  the  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist.  Giuseppe  Buonamaci, 
who  was  born  in  1846  at  Florence.  The 
father  studied  first  with  his  uncle. 
Giuseppe  Ceccherlnl,  and  in  1868  went 
'to  the  Munich  Conservatory  where'  he 
studied  with  Billow  and  Rheinberger 
with  such  zeal  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  ho  was  appointed  a teacher  of 
the  higher  piano  playing  in  that  school. 
In  187?  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  conducted  the  Cherubini  Choral  So- 
ciety and  founded  the  Florentine  Trio 
Club.  He  composed  at  Munich  a con- 
cert overture,  a string  quartet,  piano 
pieces  and  sor  gs,  and  as  an  editor  of 
etudes  he  has  won  the  highest  praise. 
He  has  played  in  London  several  times 
during  the  last  dozen  years. 

Now  the  close  friends  of  the  elder 
Buonamici  at  Munich  were  Herrman 
Kcholtz,  the  exquisite  player  of  Chopin,  ( 
end  Carl  Baermann.  The  son  was  sent 
a year  or  so  ago  to  the  latter,  and  he 
has  been  studying  here  with  him. 

* * * 

The  program  included  the  tarantelle 
of  Chopin,  a welcome  number,  although 
the  composer  In  a letter  concerning  its 
publication  showed  singular  careless- 
ness in  notation,  and  Schumann  wrote 
of  the  piece,  ’ Nobody  can  call  that 
beautiful  music;  but  we  pardon  the 
master  his'  wild  fantasies,  for  once  he 
may  let  us  see  also  the  dark  sides  of 
his  inner  life”— an  opinion  that  does 
not  do  justice  to  Schumann’s  discern- 
ment or  temperament;  and  it  also  in- 
eluded  Mily  Balakireffs  wild  Oriental 
fanlasy,  ‘Tslamey.’’ 

This  fantasy  has  not  been  played  here 
often.  I remember  performances  by 
Mr.  Friedheim  (April  29,  1891)  and  Mr. 
MacDowel!  (March  18,  1892).  The  piece 
was  written  in  1S68.  An  arrangement  j 
by  Tschaikowsky  was  published  after- 
ward. The  fanlasy  is  on  Georgian  airs, 
although  one  of  the  themes  is  Arabian 
in  its  structure,  and  one  is  sib  to  a 
Russian  folk-song.  C6sar  Cui  says  of 
it:  “Everything  imaginable  in  fineness 
and  elegance  of  modulation  and  har- 
mony, in  thematic  beauty  and  seduction 
is  found  in  this  fantasy,  one  of  the  chief  I 
works  in  the  literature  of  the  piano. 
Each  page,  each  measure  is  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  The  incomparable  deli- 
cacy of  detail  is  even  injurious  to  the 
piece,  from  the  standpoint  of  practica- 
bility, because  it  demands  an  extraordi- 
nary technic,  irreproachable  phrasing, 
and  the  hearer  must  be  truly  musical 
and  master  of  the  art  of  listening.” 
Cui  has  the  advantage  of  hearing  “Is- 
lamey”  with  Franco-Russian  ears. 

* * * 

Mr.  Buonamici  is  a pianist  of  genuine 
power  and  temperament.  His  technic 
is  fluent,  native,  and  above  all  healthy. 
It  is  in  a great  measure  natural  tech- 
nic. The  hearer  is  not  reminded  of 
“the  only  method,”  pedagogic  fads,  ab- 
normal positions  of  wrisls  and  fore- 
arms, or  curious  finger-strokes.  Mr. 
Buonamici  plays  the  piano. 

He  is  a sturdy  player,  but  in  thp  full 
display  of  strength  the  tone  remains 
musical;  there  ;s  sound,  not  noise. 

His  technic,  though  fluent  and  often 
surprising,  is  not  faultless;  but  Its  pres- 
ent state  shows  sure  foundations  and 
promises  fine  and  full  results.  His 
musical  feeling  is  strongly  marked.  He 
plavs  with  fire,  dash,  manly  passion, 
that  is  at  the  same  time  musical. 

The  Beethoven  variations  were 
brought  out  In  too  bright  a light,  they 
were  too  sharply  defined;  the  rhythm 
in  this  piece  was  not  always  faultless, 
and  there  was  too  free  use  of  the  damp- 
er pedal.  In  the  pieces  by  Chopin 
there  were,  perhaps,  too  violent  con- 
trasts at  times;  there  might  have  been 
more  gradations  in  tone.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Buonamici  at  present  able  to  surmount 
all  the  difficulties  of  Balakireffs  piece. 

But  when  you  consider  the  age  of 
this  pianist  and  the  many  admirable 
qualities  of  his  technic,  when  you  recall 
his  strength,  his  authority  modestly 
exercised,  his  true  and  virile  feeling,  arid 
his  honesty,  you  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  future  career.  Here  is  a 
young  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  for  himself  a resounding  name. 


Sieiiiert  Hall. 


The  program  of  Mr.  l’roctor’s  concert 
was  as  follows: 

Fascjftatwchtvank  nus  Wien  (first  three 

movements)  Schumann 

Moonlight  Mar  Dow  oil 

'I  ho  Ragle Marie  .well 

Pliantaele-Tanz,  op.  14 Mai  Dowel! 

Bulimic,  op.  10,  No.  2 itrahms 

Rhapsodic,  op.  78 Ilraliins 

Petite  r aise I loosen 

Carnival  Mlg.ajn,  op.  4S ...Schun 

Barcarolle  in  G minor Rubinstein 

Preludes  In  O nn<1  D Hat  major t.linl"  r 

Polonaise,  op.  9.  No.  6 Paderewski 

There  was  a small  and  applausive 
audience. 

Mr.  Proctor  is  the  victim  of  a method. 
Here  was  an  interesting  program,  in 
the  performance  of  which  ho  might 
have  displayed  versatility,  fire,  sensu- 
ousness, fancy,  imagination.  His  hide- 
bound technic  forbade  any  abandon,  or 
any  revelation  of  individuality.  It  was 
a wonder  that  with  such  stiffness  of 
wrists  and  rigidity  of  hands  he  ac- 
complished anything  whatsoever.  Ilia 
performance  was  angular,  dry  and  often 
harsh.  I am  speaking  now'  of  purely 
technical  matters.  In  attack  of  chords, 
in  arpeggio  passages,  in  runs,  and  in 
straight  cantabile,  there  was  the  evi- 
dence of  devotion  to  an  unnatural,  ar- 
tificial method.  Surely  agreeable  qual- 
ity of  tone  is  one  of  the  first  things 
demanded  from  a pianist  of  even  mod- 
erate ability.  Mr.  Proctor’s  tone  is  not 
agreeable.  It  cannot  be  agreeable,  pure, 
liquid,  or  truly  sonorous  as  long  as  lie 
persists  in  preferring  rigidity  to  elas- 
ticity. If  ho  did  not  show  certain  pos- 
sibilities in  hs  present  condition.  I 
should  not  spend  time  discussing  the 
mutter.  I beg  him  to  consider  seriously 
his  own  performance.  A young  man  of 
natural  gifls  and  m>  doubt  natural  good 
sense,  he  pursued  diligently  technic.  On 
his  return  from  Europe  he  was  per- 
mitted to  play— or  rather  certain  in- 
fluential persons  Insisted  that  lie  should 
nlay  at  a Symphony  concert,  an  honor 
that  was  above  his  ability.  He  has 
been  flattered  foolishly  and  ignorantly. 
He  has  suffered  seriously  through  well- 
meant  patronage.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, then,  if  he  were  led  to  believe 
that  he  is  really  a player  of  unusual 
parts. 

* * * 

In  his  pursuit  of  technic— which  he  lias 
followed  in  a mistaken  and  earnest 
fashion— he  has  forgotten  that  technic 
is  useful  merely  for  the  full  and  com- 
plete expression  of  various  emotions. 
The  feelings  that  he  should  interpret 
may  be  sensuous  or  austere,  superficial 
in  elegance  or  elemental  in  depth;  but 
they  should  be  expressed.  Now  Mr. 
Proctor  last  night  was  never  poetical, 
never  imaginative.  In  fact,  several  of 
the  pieces  were  entirely  beyond  his 
comprehension.  He  no  more  apprecia- 
ted the  poetry  of  MacDowell’s  “Moon- 
light” or  "The  Eagle”  than  he  under- 
stood the  noble  austerity  of  Brahms  s 
Rhapsodic.  MacDowell’s  Phantasle- 
Tanz  was  played  more  intelligently  be- 
cause it  is  written  ill  more  conventional 
spirit  and  because  technical  display 
even  of  a rigid  and  perfunctory  kind 
counts  here  for  something.  Henselt  s 
pretty  salon  valse  w'as  more  satisfac- 
tory because  it  was  fully  within  Mr. 
Proctor’s  grasp.  There  were  passages 
in  the  Faschingsehwank  that  were  ad- 
mirably played,  so  far  as  strength  and 
clearness  were  concerned;  but  when- 
ever in  the  course  of  the  evening  there 
was  any  demand  for  the  display  of  true 
emotion  the  response  was  not  ready: 
the  melody  was  wdthout  tenderness: 
there  w'as  no  mood  suggested;  there  was 
no  real  sympathy  or  authority.  Take 
for  /instance  the  movement  ’Pierrot 
rdveur”  in  SchUtt’s  suite,  music  that 
for  the  most  part  is  characterized  by 
salon  elegance;  this  particular  move- 
ment admits  of  poetical  treatment:  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  poetry;  there 
was  brittle  touch;  there  were  irritating 
movements  of  the  fingers  after  the  keys 
were  down;  there  was  inspired  tossing 
of  the  pianist’s  head,  and  that  was  all. 

Again  I beseech  Mr.  Proctor  to  con- 
sider thoughtfully  his  art.  to  listen  to 
other  pianists,  to  listen  to  himself,  and 
above  all  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  hon- 
eyed words  of  his  friends.  There  is 
good  stuff  in  him.  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  he  were  to  be  known  at  the  end 
of  a parlor  career  as  the  victim  of 
method  and  ignorant  admiration. 


Philip  Hale. 


The  courage  of  7. old.  should  bn  the  ad- 
miration of  tho  world,  and  not  on  on  s- 
slon  for  petty  sneers.  How  easy  It  Is 
to  say.  “Oh,  yes,  this  Interest  in  Drey- 
fus Is  a capital  advertisement,"  but  the 
I fling  is  a dirty  one.  Zola  needs  no  ad- 
vertisement. He  Is  rich,  and  In  every 
■way  successful.  However  you  muy 
question  Ills  literary  art,  you  must 
acknowledge  its  honesty.  Jlo  lias  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. Today  lie  is  first  of  all  a man 
of  remarkable  and  splendid  braVcry, 
who,  ballevlng,  as  do  thousands  of 
the  most  Intelligent  European  observ- 
ers, that  Dreyfus  Is  foully  wronged, 
stands  up  in  behalf  of  a persecuted 
man,  a persecuted  race,  and  France, 
whose  fair  name  lias  been  smirched. 
Arrayed  against  him  is  ail  that  Is  Influ- 
ential and  powerful  In  Paris.  Rut  tho 
* righteous  wrath  of  an  honest,  fearless, 

I able  man  Is  more  terrible  than  an  army 
with  banners. 

Canon  Sutton  of  Aston,  Birmingham, 
England,  lias  denounced  publicly  the  | 
watch  night  services.  “I  do  not  believe  ! 
in  encouraging  a superstition  that  if  I 
people  spend  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  1 
Old  year  and  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  New  Year  In  church  they  can  sin 
comfortably  for  the  next  12  months.” 
But  who,  pray,  entertains  any  such  be- 
lief? No  thoughtful  person  views  the 
death  of  the  Old  Year  and  the  birth  of 
the  New  Year  with  indifference,  and 
midnight  meditation  in  a church  Is 
good  for  the  soul,  provided  always  that 
the  body  be  in  sound  condition  and  the 
church  comfortable,  judiciously  heated, 
free  from  draughts. 

We  knew  there  would  be  trouble.  Oh 
foolish  Galatian,  to  provoke  a contro- 
versy over  ’’Scotch"  and  “Scot." 

And  now  comes  again  the  irrepressi- 
ble Mr.  MacGrowlher.  He  writes  to 
the  Journal  as  follows: 

“And  would  you  quote  De  Qulncey, 
a mere  doddering  literary  body  and  a 
Southron  at  that,  as  an  authority  on 
Scotch  dialect?  Man  alive,  just  think 
of  liis  personal  history  and  you'll 
see  that  his  mistake  came  of  meeting 
only  Scotch  literary  bodies,  a sort  of 
['cattle,  bar  the  best  of  them,  who  were 
j trying  until  lately,  ever  since  the  time  . 
j of  Lord  Karnes  (and  before  it,  too,  as 
you  may  read  in  the  delectable  memoirs  ; 
of  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  the  orlgl-  j 
nal  of  the  Antiquary),  to  degrade  their 
mother  tongue  to  mere  literary  Eng-  | 
llsh,  and  this  In  the  name  of  elegance  l 
and  taste.  Such  like  feeble  creatures  I 
w'ould  be  desirous  to  make  general  the  | 
use  of  the  literary  and  oratorical  word  ] 
‘Scots,’  they  being  ungrateful  for  the  i 
boon  of  Scotch  whisky,  (fancy  calling 
it  Scots  or  Scottish  whisky),  and  per- 
haps unmindful  and  ashamed  of  the  j 
national  boast  ‘As  Scotch  as  the  itch.’ 
the  very  alliteration  and  smack  of 
which  phrase  must  carry  conviction  to 
your  own  mind.  ’Scots’  is  useful,  and 
In  poetry  Burns  frequently  employs  It; 
It  is  an  oratorical  word,  too,  as  when 
one  puts  his  best  foot  forward  and 
cocks  up  his  bonnet  and  gesticulates 
Inclusively  and  begins  with  the  formu- 
la. ’Blither  Scots;’  but  in  the  vernacular 
it  lias  no  place,  and  to  the  question, 
’What  countryman  are  you?’  a Scotch- 
man would  no  more  reply  ‘I’m  a Scot’ 
than  a New  Englander  would  reply  I’m 
an  Englander.  For  the  correctness  ot 
tnla  I would  cheerfully  stake  the  Mac- 
Growthernian  ears  against  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Journal,  and  leave  the 
question  to  the  sacred  decision  of  Ian 
Maclaren,  no  less.  To  bring  fn  as  judge 
any  literary  person  would  be  foolish, 
since  literary  folk  go  to  books  and  dic- 
tionaries for  their  knowledge  of  ver- 
nacular usage.  Indeed,  I have  had  the 
Century  Dictionary  gravely  quoted 
as  authority  against  me  because  of  its 


not  giving  a usage  whic  h I knew  to  pre- 
1,1  tho  remote  periods  when.  before  there  | va«:  and  when  1 said  ’Pooh,’  the  dic- 


Aas  any  history,  I ravaged  the  countries  of 
the  world  with  corquest  and  carnage,  and 
with  infinite  labor  stirred  UP  civil  war,  did  1 
net  crush  under  my  heels  entire  generations? 
The  radiant  past  has  promised  a brilliant 
future:  it  will  keep  this  promise.  For  ihe 
scraping  of  my  phrases,  1 shall  employ  the 


i ionary  people  didn’t  apply  to  me  about 
the  word,  and  I was  accused  of  fiat 
blasphemy  and  protuberant  conceit!” 


When  he  is  older  he  will  not  play 
Liszt's  ’’Cloches  de  Genftve.”  I am 
aware  that  specious  words  have  been 

written  about  this  piece;  "Though  the  

bells  grow'  dumb,  they  vibrate  still  In  tlu-ir  tetlooed  lips.  I shall  pro\e  that  there 
the  flight  of  the  soul,  to  which  they  , nothimr  to  laugh  at  on  this  planet.  'Tis  a 
have  given  the  direction”;  and  how^flt  fu(my  oW  planet,  but  it  Is  superb. 


We  would  not  contradict  Mr.  Mac- 
Orowther  for  the  world.  If  we  did,  he 
might  visit  us  and  bring  his  bagpipe 
natural  method;  I shall  go  among  the  sav-1  with  him.  He  surely  has  a bagpipe, 
ages,  who  will  give  me  lessons.  ! Stevenson  says  that  every  Scotchman 

Simple  and  majestic  gentlemen,  their  gra-  has  one  somewhere  In  the  house, 
cions  mouths  cnobfe  all  that  trickles  from  Or  he  might  divert  our  attention  from 


bears  the  impress  of  true  piety.’ 
the  musical  piety  of  Liszt  is  as  loose 
as  his  abbC’s  cloak.  The  thing  Is  vapid 


‘Will 


the  betterment  of  the  working  tnar,  by 
performing  in  full  costume  an  extraor- 
dinarily effective  sword-dance. 

Or  he  might  insist  on  a long-tvimled 
explanation  of  the  word  "Hogmanay.’’ 


— „ . ^Pj.  M.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  ....NPHMHnUaK  . . 

2!,lhSymvn*Vi™PtyNor  1sU"R?cord-  someone  tell  me  wliat  ’Fish  Drops’  are?  or  he  might  ask  us  t.  join  In  "Avid 
a n za”3  mue  ™ bet  ter m I had  time  to  read  only  the  headline  J pjng  sync”  after  an  acquaintance. 

pi  •••  u„tp  ’Price  of  Fish  Drops.’  ” We  snpr>osc  ; Hi,ip  of  fifteen  minutes.  By  the  way. 

” ‘ ' that  they  are  the  best  part  of  the  fish.  ; }ou  have  sung  this  tune  with  fervor 

Our  correspondent  further  asks:  "Is  | at  convivial  meetings;  but  have  you 

not  a reporter  who  writes  ‘Superintend-  - or  y0ur  neighbor  ever  gone  in  correet 

L ent  - of  - the  - Sweeplng-of-Street-Cross-  quotation  beyond  the  first  four  linos. 
ings-and-Offal-Hand-Carts  Jones’  justly  Snd  pavo  you  not  hesitated  over  the 
subject  to  a libel  suit?”  fourth? 

We  join  J.  M.  B.  in  his  stricture.  The  we  invite  Mr.  MacCrowther’s  att 


ion  to  l review  of  a Hogmanay  con- 
C'-rt  early  this  month  in  London  at  the 
Queen's  Hall.  The  review  was  pub- 
shea  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  we 
j tk!  the  reviewer  using  ■‘Scottish,"  and 
“Scots"  throughout  the  article.  He  is 
probably  a:  despicable  Southron. 


Tcu  have  doubted  my  love  and  denied  it, 
(Woe  was  I it  could  be  denied!) 

But  now  you  have  tested  and  tried  it 
As  gold  in  the  furnace  is  tried. 

You  behold  it  still  anient  and  glowing. 

Still  tlxed  as  your  favorite  star, 

'I  bough  you  did  insist,  Dear,  on  my  going 
With  you  to  that  Christmas  bazaar. 

Yallombrosa  is  known  for  its  number 
Of  leaves— have  you  heard  that  before? 

But  l‘m  willing  to  part  with  m.v  Humber 
If  the  crowd  at  that  place  was  not  more. 
Soon  I found  that  such  crowdings  as  that 
form 

A nulsar.ce  you  could  not  surmise, 
pur  my  feet  seemed  a permanent  platform 
For  ladies  of  substance  and  size. 

Y u nothing  more  agony  cost  your 
True  love  than  those  animal  toys; 

How  I loathed  each  impossible  posture, 

How  I cursed  each  impossible  noise! 

Oh!  those  Japanese  stalls  which  were  fur- 
nished 

With  the  staple  of  Birmingham's  trade, 
Thai  Benares  “true  ware,"  highly  burnished, 
As  the  same  is,  in  Germany  made. 

Of  each  article  which  that  Bazaar  sells 
I bought  you  one  sample,  I know, 

And  groaned  under  numberless  parcels 
When  you  gave  n.e  the  signal  to  go. 

And  yet  'twouid  with  ectasy  fill  me, 

Such  my  love  and  my  constancy  are. 

To  g„  for  your  sake,  though  'twouid  kill  me, 
Once  more  to  that  Christmas  Bazaar! 


Poor  Nicolini!  He  was  fond  of  the 
table  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  It  was 
no  doubt  hard  for  him  to  leave  them. 

, Of  late  years  he  has  been  known 
simply  as  the  husband  of  a prima 
donna.  “It  is  worthy  of  note,”  writes 
an  acute  observer,  “unless  it  be  no  more 
than  an  accident— that  there  is  less  con- 
spicuous lack  of  mystery  among  men 
on  the  operatic  stage  than  among 
women.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  secondary 
position  which  even  a tenor  takes  in 
relation  to  the  more  enterprising 
prima  donna,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
his  better  simplicity,  the  less  constant 
reference  to  the  audience,  and  those 
occasional  moments,  as  it  were,  of 
solitude — visible  solitude— without  which 
neither  man  nor  woman  can  keep  pos- 
session of  the  vigilance  of  an  auditor’s 
interest." 

They  tell  many  stories  of  Nicolini's 
superstitions,  avarice,  passion  for 
fiddles;  they  say  that  he  smoked  one 
kind  of  cigar  and  gave  his  friends  an- 
other and  poorer;  that  the  guests  at 
Craig-y-Nos  were  served  with  an  in- 
ferior wine  to  that  drunk  at  the  head 
of  the  table;  but  these  tales  are  no 
doubt  e'“  pgerated.  Whatever  his 
faults  may, have  been,  he  was  devoted 
lo  Adelina,  and  she  loved  him. 

One  of  the  funniest  stories  about 
Nicolini  is  told  by  the  gallant  Col. 
Mapleson  in  his  memoirs:  “During  the 
progress  of  the  Chicago  Festival  I saw' 
Signor  Nicolini  armed  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a theodelite,  and  accom- 
' panied  by  a gentleman  who  I fancy 
was  a great  geometrician,  looking  in- 
tently and  with  a scientific  air  at  some 
wall-posters  on  which  the  letters  com- 
posing Mdme.  Patti's  name  seemed  to 
J)im  not  quite  one-third  larger  than  the 
letters  composing  the  name  of  Mile. 
Nevada.  At  last,  abandoning  ail  idea 
of  scientific  measurement,  he  procured 
a ladder,  and,  boldly  mounting  the 
steps,  ascertained  by  means  of  a foot- 
rule  that  the  letters  which  lie  had 
previously  been  observing  from  afar 
were  indeed  a trifle  less  tail  than  by 
contract  they  should  have  been." 


of  all  whocffliSg!”  "z»v?-*r — 

To  A.  W. : Nicolini  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time  Dec.  2,  1881,  in  a 
concert  at  Music  Hall.  He  sang  “Ah 
si  ben  mio”  from  "Trovatore"  and  he 
took  part  with  Patti  in  an  act  of 
"Faust.” 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  is  repeating 
many  personal  reminiscences  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  comments  upon 
tho  great  .tact  shown  in  public  ad- 
dresses by  Gov.  Long,  upon  whose  staff 
he  served.  He  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernor once  told  the  Ancients  that  he1 
did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
“just  such  marching.”  When  is  this 
jesting  to  end?  We  believe  the  A.  and 
H.  A.  to  be  the  best  drilled  and  most 
military  organization  in  New  England 
— if  you  consider  the  age  and  size  of  its 
members.  Its  members  stand  alone,  all 
j insinuations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
I j standing.  4 

I Alas,  the  projected  tour  of  the  Lambs' 

| Club,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing club  debts,  is  without  striking 
I novelty.  Mr.  de  Raven  and  Mr.  Sousa 
1 will  conduct  the  music;  but  we  have 
seen  them  many  a time.  “Well  known 
managers,  like  the  Frohmans,  wdll  go 
along  and  act  as  press  agents,"  which 
they  have  done  before,  many  a time, 
many  a tim&. 

The  chess  crank  should  visit  Strobeck 
near  Halberstadt.  There  the  yearly  | 
course  of  the  popular'  school  ends  with 
a general  chess  competition.  A corre-  I 
spondent  writes:  “The  highest  class  of 
boys  and  girls  must  all  take  part  in 
it,  and  the  communal  authorities  are 
present  at  the  examination.  The  public 
chess  competition  begins  as  soon  as  the 
book  examination  has  ended.  The  pu- 
pils are  matched  together,  boys  and 
girls,  against  each  other,  and  winner 
against  winner,  till  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  accomplished,  and  the  six- 
champion  players  receive  six  prizes  of 
victory  from  municipal  hands.  The 
prizes  are  chessboards  and  chessmen. 
Sttobeck  lias  moreover  an  historic  me- 
morial of  the  game.  It  boasts  a certain 
tower  and  iron  fetters.  The  tradition 
is  that  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt  im- 
prisoned in  the  one  and  chained  with 
the  other  a Slavonic  prince  who  was 
his  captive.  But  tho  prince  found  the 
days  of  prison  tedious,  and  therefore 
he  made  unto  himself  a wooden  chess- 
board, with  its  figures,  out  of  prison! 
wood.  Thus  he  brought  the  science  and 
art  of  chess  into  the  village,  and  taught 
the  Stroheckers  the  same.  And  now 
Strobed-  plays  chess  all  day  long,  and 
teaches  it  even  in  its  schools." 


entitles  !,encorc-flend.”  fie  has'  gen- 

erally  dined  heavily  the  gventng  of 
the  performance,  and  he  likes  to  go 
down  the  aisle  after  the  curtain  has 
been  raised.  While  the  buffoon  is  off 
the  stage,  the  guffoon  is  restless,  and 
he  yawns  loudly  during  ar.y  pretty 
music.  He  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  a be-dlamond  female  of  his 
kind. 

So  Dean  Liddell  is  dead.  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  Is  one  of  the  books  that  helped 
us;  but  ten  to  one  the  memory  of  the 
good  Mr.  Bohn  Is  treasured  more  sin- 
cerely by  those  who  have  “enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a collegiate  education.” 


him  a#  lie  limb  him,  and  to'detfux 
actor  from  his  very  candid  history, 
uuaiLccted  by  prig  or  politician. 


We  have  told  before  this  of  our  de- 
light in  catalogues  of  second  hand 
books.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  who 
deals  only  with  sellers  of  standard 
editions  and  volumes  fresh  from  the 
publishers.  Here  are  two  extracts 
from  a catalogue  received  lately  from 
New  York. 

“Holy  Cat  Fight  (But  an  awful  liljel 
•on  cats).  Proceedings  of  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council  in  the  case  of  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Hollis  Street  Meeting  House 
and  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  their  Pas- 
tor. 405-8.  Paper  covs.  Boston,  '41.  2 00. 

The  Rev.  John  had  written  a pro- 
logue for  a theatre,  some  school 
books,  also  works  on  temperance; 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  -He  was  evi- 
; dently  a hard  case." 

i ***** 

"Tender.  I am  somewhat  of  a hu- 
manitarian. I dislike  these  sudden  tak- 
ings off  such  as  the  law  insists  on. 
Hanging  in  particular,  is  beastly,  and 
too  mechanical.  To  be  smothered  in  a 
(pillow  filled  with  rose  leaves  w-ould  be 
effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  a ro- 
mantic ending.  Talking  about  hang- 
ing, reminds  me^that  some  of  my  cus- 
tomers are  very  fond  of  ‘hanging  me  up' 
on  short  notice.  The  business  of  pleas- 
ure goes  on,  but  w-hen  pay  day  comes 
round,  they  are  too  busy  to  draw  a 
check,  etc.,  etc.  To  Hoboken!  with 
such  fellows  anyway,  the  souls  of  ten 
of  them  would  not  furnish  grease 
enough  to  fry  a clam  ” 


We  know-  a hard  headed  business 
man  who  keeps  an  account  book  for 
each  son  that  is  born  to  him.  In  it 
he  enters  all  the  expenses  from  birth. 
When  the  boy  is  twenty-one  the  father 
gives  him  the  book  with  the  uccounl 
brought  up  to  the  very  day,  and  says. 
“See,  my  son,  you  have  cost  me  all 
. this."  A Y’ankee  father— not  a Roman 
i father. 

And  yet  such  fathers  are  not  confined 
| to  New  England.  YVe  read  lately  this 
little  article  in  Jugend  (Munich). 

"I  am  acquainted  with  a man  who 
, knows  exactly  how  much  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  cost  him.  He  kept  a- 
strict  account.  But  he  did  not  write 
down  what  he  learned  from  his  son; 
and  thus  was  he  unjust.” 

The  Yankee  father  carried  his  ac- 
counts to  this  point  of  exactness;  he 
noted  whether  the  boy  ate  twfo  or  three 
boiled  eggs  at  breakfast. 


This  grim  literary  note  is  from  the 
(Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “So  Captain  Mahan 
has  published  another-book.  It  will  add, 
as  all  his  hooks  do,  to  his  reputation, 
and  will  also  add  several  millions  to 
the  incalculable  outlay  which  his  writ- 
ings have  already  occasioned.  One  Is 
glad  to  think  that  America  is  likely  to 
bear  her  share  in  the  cost  of  this  terri- 
bly extensive  historian.” 


To  "Constant  Reader,”  Lancaster: 
The  Damrosch  and  Ellis  Opera  Com- 
pany will  begin  its  engagement  in  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  21.  It  will  come  directly  from 
New  York. 

1 Dr.  M.  O.  Terry  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  be- 
lieves in  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
! appendix— not  Standard  oil,  hut  sweet 
] cil,  the  plain  sweet  oil  of  commerce. 

| There  are  some  who  protest  against 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
to  this  country.  They  say  he  is  not 
an  artist.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  wears  a 
black  satin  bicycle  suit,  trimmed  with  j 
old  yellow.  Not  an  artist?  He  should 
be  met  at  the  pier  with  bands  of  music 
and  troops  of  women  with  songs  upon 
their  lips. 

Mr.  y.'illiam  B.  Rice  says  that  shoe 
men  should  be  prudent.  They  should 
krow  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

Dr.  Czapelewski  confirms  the  discov- 
ery of  the  bacillus  of  whooping  cough 
recently  made  by  Dr.  Kopllk  of  New 
York.  “O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and 
most  wonderful,  wonderful!  And  yet 
again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out 


1 1 clk 

I will  not  wake  you.  Dear;  no  tears  shall 
creep 

To  chill  the  still  bed  where  you  lie  asleep; 

No  cry,  no  word,  shall  break  the  sanctity 
Of  the  great,  silence  where  God  lets  yon  lie; 

I will  not  tease  your  grave  with  flower  or 
stone ; 

You  are  tired,  my  Heart;  you  shall  he  left 
alone. 

And  even  the  kisses  that  my  lips  must  lay 
Yu  ill  the  mound  of  the  triumphant  clay' 

XV ill  be  so  soft,  like  those  a mother  lays 
Ypon  her  sleeping  baby's  little  face; 

You  will  not  feel  my  kisses,  will  not  hear; 
You  are  tired:  sleep  on,  I will  not  wake  you. 
Dear! 

But  when  live  good  day  comes,  you  will  hear 
me  cry, 

"Ah,  make  a little  place  where  1 <•  ‘ ic ! ” 

And,  half-awakened  you  will  feel  me  creep 
Into  the  folds  of  your  familiar  sleep. 

And  draw  them  tyund  us,  with  a tender 
moan/ 

“Bow  could  you  let  me  sleep  so  long  alone?" 

There  should  be  a “Lewis  Carroll 
dictionary. 

“O  frabjous  day!  c'allooh!  Callay! 

He  chortled  in  his  joy." 

You  will  find  “chortle”  in  the  great 
Oxford  Dictionary,  with  this  painstak- 
ing definition:  “A  factitious  wmrd  intro- 
duced by  the  author  of  “Through  the 
Looking-Glass,’  and  jocularly  used  by 
others  after  him,  with  some  suggestion 
of  ‘chuckle’  and  ‘snort.’  Quite  un- 
connected with  ‘churtle.’  ” 

Now  there  is  a verb  in  Northumber- 
land dialect,  “chort,”  or  “chirt”— to 
suppress  laughter,  but  wc  are  sure  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodgson  invented  “chor- 
tle'' without  thought  of  any  other  word, 
orthodox,  dialect  or  slang. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  recognizes 
‘■chortle;’’  alas,  it  turns  its  back  on 
“frabjous”  and  other  beautiful  words 
heard  and  used  by  Alice  and  her  friends. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Chase,  in- 
vented a word  some  time  ago  that  would 
have  pleased  “Lewis  Carroll.”  You 
know  that  there  is  a kind,  of  operetta- 
comedian  who  may  be  described  prop- 
erly as  a buffoon.  His  buffoonery 
phases  many,  so  that  they  guffaw. 
These  theatre-goers,  Mr.  Chase  argued, 
should  therefore  be  known  as  "guf- 
foons."  You  have  seen  and  heard  the 
guffoon;  perhaps  you  have  had  the 
misfortune,  to  sit  rear  him.  He  has  a 
thick,  mutton-tallow  neck.  shining 
linen,  short  hair,  a most  irritating  laugh 
and  heavy  hands.  He  is  often  addicted 
to  musk.  He  is  a species  of  the  genus 


And  here  Is  a theatrical  note  from  the 
Pall  Mall  of  Jan.  12th,  which  is  of  con- 
temporaneous -interest:  "We  are  in- 

formed on  what  should  be  excellent 
authority  that  Mr.  George  Alexander's 
version  of  Mr.  Potter’s  'The  Conquer- 
ors’ differs  widely  from  the  American 
edition  of  tb  it  play— at  least,  as  this 
last  is  described  in  the  cable  accounts 
that  have  reached  this  country.  This 
we  can  readily  credit,  for  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  Mr.  Alexander,  whose 
management  at  the  St.  James's  has  al- 
ways been  characterized  by  discretion 
and  good  taste,  would  ever  produce, 
or  that  the  Reader  of  Plays,  Mr.  Red- 
iford.  in  spite  of  his  occasional  fits  of 
indulgence,  would  over  license  such  a 
Ihorrible  story  as  that  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 


The  New  Y'ork  Times  well  says  that 
“there  has  been  of  late  years  a steady 
and  almost  rapid  change  of  opinion  in 
iregard  to  the  works  of  Emile  Zola,  and 
a tendency  has  manifested  itself, 

among  critics  at  least,  to  treat  them 
with  more  and  more  regard  for  their 
always  obvious  motive  and  to  devote 
less  and  less  attention  to  minor 
details  which  have  been  and  will  be 
repugnant  to  Anglo-Saxon  taste.  It 
has  been  long  since  frank  recognition 
of  Zola's  ability,  or  even  of  his  great- 
ness, demanded  much  courage  in  those 
who  made  it.  His  books  are  still 
(tabooed  by  a large  class,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  persons  who  either 
have  not  read  them  at  all  or  who  have 
Iread  them  only  in  miserable  transla- 
tions, but  they  are  now  generally  ac- 
cepted for  what  they  were  intended  to 
be— studies  of  certain  human  phases, 
bv  an  adult,  for  an  adult.  Zola's  truly 
heroic  attitude  on  the  Dreyfus  ques- 
tion will  certainly  do  much  to  hasten 
the  change  in  sentiment  concerning 
himself.  Here  is  a man  who  has  risked 
all  except  life— It  may  be  that  he  risks 
life  itself— for  the  sake  of  justice.  He 
has  thrown  away  the  popularity  which 
he  was  supposed  to  value  so  much,  and 
(for  the  time  at  least  has  made  himself 
the  best  hated  man  in  France,  simply 
because  the  thought  of  a great  wrong 
Wioved  him  to  action.  This  man  can 
hardly  have  passed  his  life,  in  writing 
utterly  evil  books  in  order  to  sell  huge 
editions.” 

But  if  the  Scoundrel  may  claim  distinction 
on  many  grounds,  his  character  is  singular ly 
uniform.  To  the  anthropologist  he  might  well 
appear  the  survival  of  a savage  race.  The 
politician  might  ptonounce  him  a true  Com- 
munist. in  that  he  has  preserved  a whole- 
some contempt  of  property  and  civic  life. 
The  prig,  again,  would  feel  his  bumps,  pre- 
scribe a gentle  course  of  bromide,  an  l hope 
to  cure  all  the  slfls  of  the  world  by  a munici- 
pal Turkish  bat(i.  But  the  wise  man,  re-  | 
meeting  his  superstitions,  is  content  to  take] 


We  knew  the  late  J.  Parker  Pray 
In  his  earlier,  humbler  days.  He  was 
then  a clerk  in  a shop  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass — a good-natured  fellow,  ex-  j 
uberant  in  dress;  and  undue  attention 
to  costume  in  the  sixties  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  just  as  a family  that  dined 
at  6 o’clock  was  regarded  assaristocratic, 
stuck-up.  We  next  saw  Mr.  Pray— Dr. 
Pray,  he  called  himself— in  Saratoga 
in  the  blaze  of  success.  He  was  in-  j 
deed  a gorgeous  creature,  but  he  was  ■ 
affable,  willing  to  recognize  the  ac-  I 
quaintance  of  earlier  years.  And  we  I 
were  proud  to  know  him,  to  shake  his 
elegantly  manicured  hand;  we  did  not  | 
dare— although  our  youth  was  un-  | 
salted — to  slap  him  on  the  back,  or  | 
shout  out  “Halloo  Park,  old  sport;  I 
how  goes  it?”  Our  companion  was  j 
braver;  he  not  only  did  this;  he  went  | 
so  far  as  to  recall  boyish  adventures,  I 
some  of  which  were  not  especially  to  i 
the  credit  of  the  eminent  chiropodist,  i 
Our  hair  stood  on  end;  we  awaited  the  I 
avenging  lightning  out  of  a clear  sky.  I 
But  Nature  was  not  disturbed;  neither  i 
was  Dr.  J.  Parker  Pray,  who  was  much  ■ 
more  important  that  year  than  Nature,  i 
On  the  contrary  he  too  fell  into  I 
reminiscence. 

A com,  some  deep  thinker  observes,  | 
is  merely  a matter  of  digestion;  but  the  j 
sufferer  forgets  this  and  rushes  to  the  t 
corn-doctor,  not  the  family  physician,  j 
He  regards  him  for /a  few  minutes  as  i 
his  best  friend.  After  he  is  relieved,  , 
he  forgets  his  face  as  well  as  his  skill.  ! 
iHc  looks  down  upon  him.  In  this  he  is 
silly,  snobbish.  Removing  a corn  is  not 
a more  disagreeable  task  than  remov- 
ing an  appendix  or  other  portions  of 
the  internal  machinery  of  man  or 
woman.  Yet  you  speak  of  Dr.  Carver 
as  “the  eminent  surgeon,”  and  you 
say  of  Mr.  Digue,  “Oh,  that  fellow;  he's 
only  a corn-doctor.” 

Consider  the  antiquity  of  the  calling. 
It  Is  true  that  the  ancients  were  at 
times  severe  in  treatment.  Thus  Al- 
bucasis  recommended  burning,  either 
with  fire  or  hot  water.  If  the  former 
method  was  preferred,  an  iron  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  corn  was 
heated  red  hot  and  applied  to  it,  and  the 
burning  was  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  occasion  suppuration.  In  the  other 
method  a funnel  of  copper  or  iron,  or  I 
else  the  quill  of  a vulture,  was  applied 
to  the  corn  and  then  filled  with  boiling  , 
water.  “By  these  means,”  said  Albu-  i 
oasis,  “the  corn  may  be  eradicated.”  1 
The  remedy  of  Rhases  was  milder:  a 
composition  of  red  arsenic,  quicklime, 
quicksilver  killed,  with  the  ashes  of 
acorns,  and  oil. 

How  gentle,  how  sympathetic  is  the 
corn-doctor  of  1S9S!  Yet  you  are  in- 
dined  to  contemn  him.  Why?  Prob- 
ably because  he  is  acquainted  with 
your  imperfections;  because  you  fancy 
him  smiling  at  the  pomp  of  your  var- 
nished boots.  You  do  not  deserve  to 
be  treated  by  him,  to  be  “a  client"  in 
his  “studio.”  Y'ou  should  be  condemned 
to  exciting  practice  with  a white-han- 
dled razor. 

We  are  sure  that  Dr.  Pray  felt  the 
reproach  of  his  profession;  that  even 
his  superb  soul  could  not  soar  above 
it;  for  the  later  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  manicuring  and  the 
invention  of  powders,  pastes,  depila- 
tories,   

I In  spite  of  encouraging  reports  we 
fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  physical  con- 
dition is  low.  He  has  not  given  a j 
postal  card  appreciation  of  a poor  novel 
for  some  time. 


The  Earl  cf  Rosslyn  has  at  last  ap- 
peared as  a play-actor.  Now  will  the 
tables  be  changed?  Will  he  sue  some  j 
bar-maid  or  skirt-dancer  for  breach  of 
promise? 

A correspondent  asks  us  to  explain  Pro- 
fessor Harry  T.  Peck’s  allusions  to  al- 
leged mysteries  in  the  lives  of  Thack  - 
eray. George  Eliot  and  her  husband  . 
and  Carlyle.  We  do  not  know  the  so.  - 


luuowor  tnese  mysteries,  w|  arc  noi 
curious  in  the  matter,  and  If  we  wore 
a tank  of  information  we  should  not 
Klvo  the  correspondent  to  drink  of  the 
water.  If  Professor  Peek  really  knows 
anything  of  value  or  true  biographical  paired  th 
interest,  why  does  he  not  spenk  up  like  i Nlcollnl 
a little  man?  Why  does  he 
snicker,  like  a foul-minded 
boarding  school?  He  reminds 


lie.  FSfleo,  I'ViJiUHIlir  'Naudin, 

Chlnl,  Laura  • Harris  (an  Americiin), 
Clardonl.  Krauss,  Plumpl,  Steller,  Min- 
nie Hauk  <ltSP-*i-186fi».  de  Murskn.  Tam- 
brrllck:  and  Wflchtel  and  Nilsson  ap- 
■re  in  extra  engagements, 
was  again  at  the  Ventttdour 
hint  and  I In  'T-'  with  Pence.  Mario  Sassy,  Tre- 
yonth  at  belli,  Gardonl,  Delia  Seilie.  Torrlanl, 
us  of  the  j Albunl,  f’aponl;  again,  '76;  and  ugnln  In 


brave  boy  hat  writes  Indecent  words  1 Paris  in  Italian  opera  in  'Sn  and  '81. 
on  a man’s  front  door  and  then  runs  j The  gallant  Colonel  Mapleson  In  his 
away.  [entertaining  Mefnolrs,  writing  about 

| his  Drury  Dane  season  ol  1871,  says. 
« o admit  that  others  take  a different  [ "The  following  evening  I produced 
view  of  Professor  Peck.  The  New  York  ; -Robert  le  Dlable,'  In  which  Signor  Nlco- 
llnl made  his  first  appearance  In  Kng- 
land,  enacting  the  role  of  Roberto  to 
perfection."  But  Nlcollnl  had  sung  In 
London  with  Lucca  In  concert  in  1866 
and  in  May  of  that  year  (the  29th  day) 


Sun  thus  Indulges  Itself  In  Plutarchian 
comparison  between  him  and  our  old 
friend  Professor  Brander  Matthews: 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has  been  writ- 
ing on  the  relation  of  the  drama  to  litera- 
ture.  Baltimore  American. 

Many  million  bosoms  arc  still  throb- 
bing with  uncertainty  and  perturbation 
an  account  of  their  unsatisfied  longing. 
'“  ’ ~ ' ' relation  of  thO 


at  Covent  Garden  as  Hklgardo.  And  is 
the  gallant  Colonel  sure  that  In  1871 — 
April  25th— Nlcollni  appeared  as  Ro- 
berto? Was  It  not  as  Faust?  At  any 
rate.  Nlcollni  sang  for  several  seasons 
at  Coven t Garden,  'where  he  cllstln- 


to  know  .lust  what 
drama  and  literature  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  is.  It  is  clear  that  .he  re- 
gards himself  as  the  head  of  the  family,  , 
but  if  he  Is,  what  is  Prof.  Harry  Thurs-  i guished  himself  as  Lohengrin  and  Ra 
ton  Peck?  Only  a second  cousin?  It  is  i Uam&s 
sad  to  have  to  believe  so.  but  so  the  ! 
ase  may  be.  Prof.  Matthews  may  be  ! 


described  as  the  stepfather  of  the  drama 
and  the  guardian  of  literature;  and  no- 
body else  has  ever  bestowed  so  manv 
acres  of  improving  advice  upon  his 
charges.  But  Prof.  Peck's  acreage  of 
Improving  advice  is  ample  also.  He 
must  he  more  than  a second  cousin.  At 
any  rate,  the  drama  and  literature  are 
lucky  in  having  relatives  so  kind  to 
take  care  of  them.  Kind,  but  uncom- 
monly long-winded. 

/it* 

I ABOUT  MDSIC. 


Notes  on  the  Career 
Ernest  Nicolini. 


A Tale  Told  fcy  the  Gal'ant 
Colonel  Mapleson. 


‘My  Alto  Voice”  Is  in 
Lighter  Vein. 


Much 


The  obituary  notices  of  Nicolini  were 
meagre,  and  the  longer  ones  considered 
chiefly  the  circumstances  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Patti. 

He  was  regarded  as  the  husband  of  a 
famous  prima  denna,  and  yet  he,  too, 
had  known  an  enviable  career. 

Nieolini’s  real  name  was  Ernst  Nico- 
las. He  was  the  son  ot  an  inn-keeper, 
and  he  was  born  at  Tours.  Feb.  23,  133 1. 
For  a short  time  he  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  in  1856  he  gained  a 
second  “prix  d’op6ra-ccmique”  in  the 
class  of  Mareau-Santi.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  in  opera  July  10,  18.17, 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  as  Oiiviere  d’En- 
tragues  in  Hal£vy’s  "Mousquetaries  de 
ia  Reine.”  He  made  a sensation.  "The 
press”- -I  quote  from  Soubies  and  Mal- 
herbe’s "Histoire  de  r Opera-Comique” — 
na3  unanimous  in  praising  his  voice,  "so 
fresh,  so  pure,  and,  above  all,  guided 
by  such  an  exquisite  method.”  It  was 
said  that  this  young  tenor  would  not  be 
slow  in  becoming  one  of  the  best  re- 
cruits that  the  Opdra-  Oomique  had 
made  for  a long  time  in  an  employment 
where,  as  a rule,  more  were  called  than 
chosen. 

Toward  the  end  of  1837  Nicolas  left 
this  opera  house  for  an  engagement 
In  Italy.  Grove’s  Dictionary  says  that 
he  sang  at  Milan  under  the  name  of 
Nicolini.  The  statement  is  not  true. 

According  to  Cambiasi's  "La  Scala”— 
and  the  book  is  the  authoritative  his- 
tory of  this  opera  house,  Nicolas  made 
his  first  appearance  at  La  Scala.  as 
Nicolas.  Dec.  23,  1839,  in  "La  Traviata.” 
Feb.  11,  1860,  he  appeared  in  “I  Lom- 
bardi”; March  10,  I860,  he  created  the 
chief  tenor  part  in  Giorza's  "Corrado 
console  di  Milano,”  which  failed  dis- 
mally and  was  given  only  three  times; 
Nov.  14,  1860,  he  sang  in  “La  Sonnam- 
bula” ; May  13,  1862,  in  "Lucia”;  and  he 
was  not  heard  again  at  La  Scala  until 
Nov.  3,  1877.  when  he  appeared  as 
Nicolini  with  Patti  in  "Traviata.” 

In  1862  he  returned  to  Paris,  having 
liung  in  other  Italian  towns,  and  he 
Appeared  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  where 
\ie  met  with  great  success  and  sang  for 
everal  seasons  until  1870. 

Grove's  Dictionary  gives  1862  as  the 
late  of  his  appearance  at  the  Salle  j 
Ventadour.  The  statement  Is  inaccu-  [ 
rate.  See  Octave  Fouque’s  “Histoire  du  J 
Theatre- Ventadour,"  p.  129.  Fraschini 
made  his  appearance  in  October,  1863. 
1’c.uque  says,  "Some  days  before  Fras- 
hlni,  a tenor,  much  younger,  but  des- 
rned  to  be  famous,  made  his  first  ap- 
'arance;  Nicolani." 

The  companies  were  strong:  de  la 

range,  Borghi-Mamo,  Adelina  Patti, 
aschini.  Mario,  Nicolini,  Agnesi,  Delle 


The  British  public  had  one  of  its  fits 
of  Indignant  morality.  Adelina  Patti 
had  been  married  in  1868  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Caux.  The  marriage  was  un- 
happy, for  the  Marquis  was,  according 
to  the  most  charitable  reports,  worse 
than  a gaod-for-nothing,  and  the  mar- 
riage had  been  made  by  the  Empress  or 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  ease  the 
i creditors  of  de  Caux.  Nicolini  and 
Patti  were  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
they  let  this  be  known  before  they 
could  legally  be  married.  Now  listen 
to  Sutherland  Edwards;  “Madame  Pat- 
ti’s second  husband  was,  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Mario,  the  best  tenor  of 
his  day.  His  voice  left  something  to 
be  desired— it  was  wanting  in  firmness; 
but  he  sang  with  fine  dramatic  expres- 
| sion,  while  his  acting  and  general  de- 
meanor  recalled  at  times  those  of 
Mario  himself.  No  one  in  London  has 
ever  sung  the  tenor  part  in  ‘Aida’  as  it 
was  sung  for  some  years  by  Signor 
Nicolini.  Disapproving  of  his  conduct, 
however,  the  British  public  also  dis- 
approved of  his  singing;  and  at  a time 
when  he  was  still  an  excellent  artist 
he  disappeared  from  the  stage.” 

Patti  and  Nicolini  were  married  Aug. 
10,  1886. 

He  made  many  tours  with  Patti.  Thus 
he  was  in  Vienna  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  in  1876  and  1877.  He  was  at  La 
Scala  in  1877  (Nov.  3,  18,  25,  30  in  “La 
Traviata,”  Nov.  7 in  “Faust,”  Nov.  11, 
22,  28,  in  "II  barbiere,;’  Nov.  15.  in  “II 
Trovatore”);  in  1878  (March  2,  5,  9.  in  "La 
Sonnambula,”  March  13,  16,  19,  25,  28,  31 
in  “Aida,”  April  4 in  “La  Traviata”). 
And  in  spring  and  winter  seasons  he. 
was  heard  in  Russia,  Germany,  or  in 
the  South. 

Nicolini  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1881.  His  first  appearance  in  Boston— 
to  the  best  of  my  information  and  be- 
lief— was  in  concert  at  Music  Hail,  Dec. 
2.  1881.  He  then  sang,  “Ah  si  ben  mio” 
from  “Tl  Travatore”  and  in  an  act  of 
“Faust” — “with  scenery  and  costumes.” 
He  sang  again  Dee.  5,  1881,  in  an  act  of 
“Lucia”  and  he  sang  an  aria  from  "I 
Lombardi.”  Dec.  10.  1881,  he  sang 
Adolphe  Adam’s  “Noel”  and  in  an  act 
of  "II  Trovatore,”  and  Dec.  13,  1881,  he 
repeated  "Noel”  (by  request)  and  sang 
in  an  act  ot  “Aida.”  In  1882,  March  20, 
he  sang  in  “La  Traviata”  at  Mechanics’ 
Building  and  a few  nights  after  in 
“Lucia.”  In  1883,  March  6,  he  sang  in 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  “Lucia,”  at  least 
J he  was  announced,  and  I find  no  record 
| of  a change  of  bill  or  tenor. 

He  was  criticised  harshly  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  accused  of 
screaming,  his  voice  wabbled,  they  said, 
and  his  dramatic  power  was  considered 
limited. 

You  will  find  many  stories  and  much 
scandal  in  foreign  and  domestic,  news- 
papers published  at  the  time  of  Nieo- 
lini’s  marriage;  and  in  Mapleson’s  mem- 
oirs. Newspaper  men  who  accepted  his 
hospitality  in  Wales  blackguarded  him 
afterward  In  various  ingenious  ways. 
Perhaps  he  w as  as  avaricious,  priggish 
and  mean  as  they  made  out;  but  Patti 
adored  him,  and  to  her  at  least  he  was 
outwardly  devoted. 

The  following  story,  told  by  Maple- 
son,  is  amusing  and  comparatively 
good-natured: 

‘‘It,  will,  perhaps  have  been  observed 
that  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  Mme. 
Patti’s  engagement  the  letters  of  her 
name  aro  in  all  printed  announcements 


to  be  one-third  larger  than  the  let- 
ters of  anyone  else’s  name;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  Chicago  Festival 
l saw  Signor  Nicolini  armed  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a theodolite,  and  accom- 
panied by  a gentleman  who  I fancy  was 
great  geometrician,  looking  intently 
and  with  a scientific  air  at  some  wall- 
posters  on  which  the  letters  compos- 
ing Mme.  Patti's  name  seemed  to  him 
not  quite  one-third  larger  than  the  let- 
ters composing  the  name  of  Mile.  Ne- 
vada. At  last,  abandoning  all  idea  of 
scientific,  measurement,  he  procured  a 
ladder  and  boldly  mounting  the  steps, 
ascertained  by  means  of  a foot  rule 
that  the  letters  which  he  had  previous- 
ly been  observing  from  afar  were  indeed 
a trilie  less  tall  than  by  contract  they 
should  have  been. 


'enn  truly  say,  ‘wTtlf  fuy  "Tiund  on 
mv  conscience,'  as  the  French  put  It, 
that  I hud  not  ordered  the  letters  to 
be  made  a shade  smaller  than  they 
should  huvo  been  with  the  slightest 
Intel. lion  of  wounding  the  feelings  or 
damaging  the  interests  either  of  Mme. 
Adelina  l’nttl  or  of  Signor  Nicolini.  The 
printers  hurt  not  followed  my  directions 
i so  precisely  as  they  ought  to  huve 
l done. 

"In  order  to  conciliate  the  offended 
prima  donna  and  her  irritated  spouse, 

I caused  the  printed  name  of  iltai  most 
charming  vocalist.  Mile.  Nevada,  to  lie 
operated  upon  In  this  way:  a thin  slice 
was  taken  out  of  It  transversely,  so 
that  the  middle  stroke  of  the  letter  E 
disappeared  altogether.  When  t point- 
ed out  my  revised  version  of  the  name 
to  Signor  Nicollr.i  in  order  to  demon- 
strate to  him  that  he  was  geometrically 
wrong,  he  replied  to  me  with  a puz- 
zled look  as  he  pointed  to  the  letters 
eomposlng  the  name  of  Nevada;  'Yes; 
but  there  is  something  very  strange 
about  that  E-’  ” 

• m 

Perhaps  you  do  not  care  for  records 
of  the  careers  of  tenors;  perhaps  you 
wdsh  something  in  lighter  vein.  Well, 
here  is  a story  from  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette: 

MY  ALTO  VOICE. 

In  the  extreme  northwest  quarter  of 
this  metropolis  there  stands  a church. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  more 
than  one,  but  I am  connected— shall 
I say  professionally '!— only  with  that 
of  Saint  Offertorius.  You  will  not  find 
this  saint  in  the  calendar,  but  it  does 
not  matter.  In  company  with  some 
dozens  of  other  ladies,  I occupy  the 
humble  but  perfectly  respectable  posi- 
tion of  member  of  the  weekday  choir. 
Most  of  us  are  young,  and  some  of  us, 
but  not  all,  are  lovely.  The  lovely  ones 
are,  with  a few  exceptions,  sopranos. 
They  sit  in  the  front  pews  and  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  youngest  curate,  who 
has  only  lately  come.  He  evidently 
finds  a weekday  choir  a refreshing  nov- 
elty, and  I entirely  agree  with  him. 
It  is  an  admirable  institution.  It  fur- 
nishes a nucleus  for  the  weekday  con- 
gregation: it  provides  the  idle  young 
women  in  the  parish,  of  whom  there 
are  the  usual  number,  with  an  elevating 
and  improving  occupation;  and  lastly, 
though  far  trom  leastly,  as  all  its  pro- 
ceedings take  place  in  the  church  it- 
self, the  opportunities  for  indulging  in 
those  amenities  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  choral  societies  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum 

We  are  known  in  the  choir’for  con- 
venience’s sake  by  numbers  only.  I 
am  alto  No.  4,  and  sometimes  I wish 
I wasn’t.  For  I have  never  learned 
the  stupendous  art,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  "singing  seconds.”  I am  not  musi- 
cal, and  my  presence  in  the  choir  at 
ail  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  al- 
ready stated  that  that  body  exists  for 
other  than  purely  musical  purposes. 
It  passes  my  comprehension  how  on 
earth  any  one  can  sing  a , succession 
of  notes  that  have  no  apparent  con- 
nection with  the  melody,  while  a bevy 
of  beautiful  damsels  warble  the  air 
in  the  front  pew.  It  is  still  beyond  my 
comprehension,  although  I have  been 
in  the  choir  a year,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise have  not  yet  been  asked  to  re- 
sign. The  year  has  been  spent  in  one 
long  effort  to  learn  the  coveted  art. 
but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  “arrived.”  Per- 
haps when  old  age  has  overtaken  me 
and  the  compass  of  my  voice  is  re- 
duced to  one  note  (there  were  never 
more  than  three)  I may  be  able  to 
perform  an  alto  part  upon  it,  in  the 
same  way  that  Paganini  played  divinely 
on  a single  viclin  string.  As  I said  be- 
fore, I am  not  musical.  But  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  come  after  me  I relate 
some  of  the  expedients  to  which  I have 
had  recourse  during  the  year’s  heroic 
struggle  to  learn  the  alto  voice. 

First,  then,  it  was  my  habit  to  prac- 
tise diligently  for  many  hours  together 
the  alto  part  of  the  psalms  for  the  day. 
In  addition,  as  I traveled  to  St.  Offer- 
torius (my  duties  only  take  me  there 
to  evensong)  by  bus  and  train  I would 
hum  the  chants  without  ceasing.  If  I 
knew  the  words  I would  sing  the  psalms 
as  I went,  in  a subdued  undertone 
which  nevertheless  made  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers glance  doubttully  at  me.  I did 
not  care.  They  were  not  learning  the 
noble  but  supremely  difficult  art  of 
alto-singing.  Having  thoroughly  mas- 
tered my  lesson,  at  the  risk  of  my  rep- 
utation for  sanity,  1 arrived  at  the 
church  only  to  find  that  our  gifted 
director  elected  to  sing  quite  other 
chants  than  those  appointed  for  that 
evening.  So  my  plans  were  upset 
and  my  labor  all  in  vain,  and  I must 
cast  about  to  find  some  other  means 
of  being  even  with  the  gifted  director. 

A slip  of  paper  «ts  handed  round 
among  the  choir  a cruelly  short  time 
before  the  service  begins.  This  slip  of 
paper  contains  our  inarching  orders, 
and  I await  its  coming  in  feverish  im- 
patience. If  it  arrives  in  time  my  one 
chance  lies  in  “spotting  the  winner,”  if 
such  a phrase  may  be  applied  to  a 
chant,  and  flying  cut  of  the  church  to 
"cram”  the  alto  part  in  the  few  min- 
utes that  elapse  between  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  and  the  entrance  of  the  clergy. 
Opposite  the  church,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  is  a lamp  post.  1 notice 
that  there  always  is  a lamp  post  oppo- 
site a church,  as  though  it  were  part  of 
the  architect's  design.  Have  they 
thought  of  despairing  alto  singers 
when  they  put  them  up?  I think  they 
must  have.  I find  my  lamp  post  a great 
assistance.  To  it  I repair  nightly, 
armed  with  the  menu— I do  not  know 
the  correct  musical  term  for  our  little 
slips  of  paper— a chant  book  and  a 
tuning  fork.  Then  by  the  friendly  light 
of  the  lamp,  pitching  my  note  against 
the  post,  r practise  the  .various  chants 
set  down  for  that  evening’s  devotions. 
The  passers-by  stare  somewhat,  but 
does  that  matter  to  me?  Not  a.  oit.  My 
family  tell  me  that  some  day  I shall  at- 
tract a crowd  and  the  police  will  move 
me  on.  But  I think  not.  Who  could 
possibly  object  to  an  inoffensive  elderly 
female  singing  psalms  beneath  a lamp 
.post’’  The  sight  must  be,  .f  anything, 
tan  affecting  cne.  T do  not  propose. 
I however  m continue  serenading  the 


lump  poirt,  for  I rirciu  curtly 
it  product!  no  result  whatev 
away  outside  the  church  un 
to  cause  a sen  tidal  by  belm  _ 
when  service  begins  1 air  quilw  ur 
to  contribute  in  any  way  to  iht  har- 
mony of  the  evening.  Brt  oobly  the  on  I v 
music  I can  owe  to  In  cuuta-d  try  (he 
lulling  fork  slipping  down  with  it  crash 
on  the  floor  ui  the  most  Inappropriate 
moment  and  mingling,  any.  'h.  Ouimml 
Confession  with  every  rnrmoi.lc  Unit 
pertains  to  the  note  A lit  nil  Its  oPlnvrs. 
The  other  Judli  s of  Urn  choir  -urt  ami 
lose  i heir  places:  the  curat'  address 
themselves  ostentatiously  to  their  pray- 
ers the  vicar  ousts  ids  eve.  usually  a 
in  Id  blue,  sternly  upon  me,  while  I en- 
deavor to  secrete  my  hapless  person 
upon  the  floor  of  the  pew  In  company 
with  the  peccant  tuning  fork,  hor  the 
rest  ot  evensong  only  a profound  silence 
issues  from  alto  No.  4. 

Bart  of  the  duties  of  our  choir  is  lo 
attend  and  furnish  the  music  for  the 
Saints'  Day  services— a laudable  prac- 
tice Until  I became  an  alto,  i never 
knew  what  an  enormous  number  of 
saints  there  are.  I think  they  must 
have  canonized  a fresh  batch  just  be- 
fore I was  admitted  to  the  choir.  There 
were  certainly  never  so  many  saints 
when  T lived  In  the  country,  although 
there  we  considered  we  had  quite  a 
pretty  taste,  in  fasts  and  festivals. 
Privately,  if  it  be  not  irreverent  to 
ray  so,  I should  like  to  cut  the  saints 
down  considerably. 

Si'll,  as  the  calendar  glands,  Ihe 
saints’  days  come  round  much  more  fre- 
quently than  at  all  suits  my  struggling 
alto  voice.  I remember  that  my  first 
efforts  in  the  ladies’  choir  were  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew. 
Poor  saint!  His  first  martyrdom  can 
have  been  nothing  lo  the  mangling  lie 
received  at  my  earnest  hands  as  I ren- 
dered with  more  zeal  than  music  the 
hymn  that  is  appointed  to  be  sung  con- 
cerning him.  He  was  terribly  at  sea 
on  that  day;  so  was  I.  It  consoles 
me  to  reflect  that  he  was  a nautical  , 
character  and  perhaps  on  that  account  i 
would  not  suffer  so  acutely  as  T did. 

My  great  opportunity  for  acquiring 
that  knowledge  which,  so  far,  has  not 
he'-n  vouchsafed  ir.e,  nines  on  Sunday. 
No  responsibility  rests  vpon  mo  then.  | 
Boldly  dashing  into  the  middle  of  the  l 
chants,  I can  ride  lor  a fall  without  any  I 
fear  of  bringing  the  proceeding  to  an  I 
abrupt  end  in  the  event  of  not  pulling 
them  off  successfully.  I pound  away  at  | 
the  psalms  in  a sepulchral  voice,  which, 
by  the  way.  is  not  the  alto  or  any  other  ] 
known  part  of  the  chord  (L  wish  to 
heaven  someone  would  tell  me  what  it 
is  I do  sing),  until  I become  aware  that 
] am  causing  a mild  sensation  among 
the  worshipers  in  my  immediate  vicin- 
ity. They  look  up  from  their  books, 

and  some  of  them  cough.  The  children, 
with  the  artlessness  of  infancy,  openly 
stare,  and  some  of  them  openly  snigger.' 
Then  their  elders  grow  visibly  restless, 
and  I know  that  next  v.eek  I must  sltl 
in  another  part  of  the  church.  In  this| 
way  I have  used  up  most  of  the 
churches  in  our  neighborhood  There! 
still  remain  the  dissenting  chapels  and’ 
the  Salvation  Army  barracks,  ft  takes 
about  a month  of  Sundays  to  sing  a 
church  out.  By  the’  end  of  that  time 
the  whole  congregation  knows  me  well 
and  dreads  me  accordingly.  They  would 
rise  as  one  man  and  take  to  their  heels 
if  1 went  there  on  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
succession.  So  I do  not  go. 

Yet,  stay!  There  is  one  church  that 
I may  attend  with  impunity.  When 
there,  it  is  true,  I find  myself  deserted 
by  my  fellow-worshipers.  They  give 
me  a wide  berth  of  several  pews  both 
behind  and  before.  I do  not  mind  that 
in  the  least.  I have  al!  the  more  play, 
for  my  growing  alto,  which  is  increas- 
ing in  volume,  though  what  the  notes 
are  T cannot  precisely  ascertain.  But 
at  this  church  I speak  of  I have  one. 
appreciative  listener  He  is  a negro.’ 
and  he  listens  raptly  to  my  tuneless 
gurgles.  I think  they  remind  him  pf 
the  music  of  his  native  land,  where 
they  beat  "the  sounding  tom-tom  on 
the  hollow  willow  tree,”  and  produce, 

1 should  imagine,  much  about  the  same 
rich  quality  of  tone  as  my  alto  does. 
When  I have  practised  upon  all  the  con- 
gregations of  all  the  churches  in  this 
diocese;  when  my  hair  is  white  and 
my  voice  is  gone,  and  our  gifted  dlrec- 
i tor  has  long  since  invited  me  to  resign;; 
then,  perhaps,  J may  begin  to  master' 
the  rudiments  of  (he  art  of  "singing 
seconds.”  Not  before. 


Philip  llale. 

(Vw  i-v.  & 


\ The  propriety  of  introducing:  a sad  story 
l'ke  the  following  in  a newspaper  intended 
to  be  rather  cheerful  In  its  character  may 
be  questioned;  but  it  so  beautifully  illus- 
trates the  firmness  of  woman  when  grief 
and  despair  have  taken  possession  of  "the 
chambers  of*  her  heart,”  that  we  cannot  rc- 
fiain  from  relating:  it. 

Lucy  M loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 

fond  and  faithful  wife,  and  when  he  upon 
whom  she  had  so  confidingly  leaned  was 
stolen  from  her  by  death,  her  friends  and 
companions  said  Lucy  would  go  mad.  Ah. 
how  little  they  knew  her! 

Gazing  for  the  last  time  upon  the  clay- 
cold  features  of  her  departed  husband,  this 
young  widow— beautiful  even  in  her  grief; 
bo  ethereal  to  look  upon,  and  yet  so  firm! 
looking  for  the  last  time  upon  the  dear 
familiar  face,  now  cold  and  still  in  death  - 
oh,  looking  for  the  Iasi,  last  time— she 
rapidly  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  sobbing  gentlemen  who  were  to 
,act  as  pall-bearers:— "You  pa  1! -bearers,  just 
jgo  into  tho  buttery  and  get  some  rum,  and 
f\e’ll  start  this  man  right  along!” 


You  no  doubt  read  last  week  with  I 
emotion  the  description  of  the  burial  ! 
of  the  largest  man  in  Philadelphia.  He  1 
(weighed  between  500  and  600  pounds,  and  - 
was  over  four  feet  broad  across  the  j 
shoulders.  The  coffin  that  holds  the  : 
(body  is  seven  feet  in  length,  4^  in 
width,  and  feet  in  depth.  It  was  1 
taken  to  tho  cemetery  in  an  open  wagon. 


- — 


The  size  of  the  man  and  the  coffin 
should  naturally  be  a source  of  pride 
St o every  true  American  who  loves  his 
flag.  But  let  us  be  wary  even  in  boast- 
ing. Let  us  remember  Mr.  Edward 
Bright,  a grocer  of  Malden,  in  Essex, 
England,  who  died  Nov.  10,  1730.  in  the 
SOth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  wife 
near  her  time  with  her  sixth  child.  At 
it  he  age  of  121-1  he  weighed  144  pounds. 
The  last  time  he  was  wreighed.  about  13 
months  before  he  died,  his  weight  was 
(42  stone  12  pounds,  with  only  his  waist- 
coat, shirt,  breeches  and  stockings  on; 
these  clothes  weighed  16  pounds;  so  that 
his  neat  weight  was  584  pounds.  "His 
(exact  weight  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  not  known;  but  as  he  was  grown 
bigger,  since  his  last  weighing,  which 
he  himself  and  everybody  about  him 
(were  sensible  of,  if  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  he  had  increased  for 
many  years  (upon  an  average  about  two 
stone  a year)  and  only  allowing  four 
(pounds  additional  for  the  last  year,  on 
account  of  his  moving  but  little,  while 
he  continued  to  eat  and  drink  as  before, 
this  will  bring  him  to  44  stone,  or  616 
pounds,  neat  weight,  which  was  reck- 
oned a near  calculation  by  those  w-ho 
were  about  him.  and  knew  him  well.” 

The  measurements  of  this  singularly- 
gifted  person  are  of  genuine  interest. 
Me  measured  5 feet  9 Vz  inches  In  height; 
round  the  chest,  under  the  arms,  5 feet 
6 inches,  and  round  the  belly  6 feet 
31  inches;  his  arm  in  the  middle  of  it 
jwas  2 feet  2 inches  round;  his  leg  2 
Icet  8 inches. 

In  his  comparatively  lean  years— 
when  he  weighed  only  336  pounds— he 
was  very  nimble  and  active.  Within  a 
few  years  of  his  death  "his  amazing 
size  and  weight  so  fatigued  him,  and 
his  breath  became  so  short,  that  he 
Was  compelled  to  remain  at  home." 
He  delighted  chiefly  in  ale;  though  he 
was  not  averse  to  a little  wine  and 
water,  or  a little  punch.  He  was  of  a 
cheerful  disposition  and  a good  hus- 
band and  father. 

Mr.  Bright’s  coffin  was  an  important 
affair.  It  was  3 feet  6 inches  broad  at 
(the  shoulders,  2 feet  3%  inches  broad  at 
the  head;  22  inches  at  the  feet,  and3feet 
0'4  inches  deep.  It  was  drawn  to  the 
grave  on  a low-wheeled  carriage  by  10 
or  12  men,  and  was  let  down  by  an 
lengine  fixed  in  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose. "Great  numbers  of  people  came 
ito  see  the  coffin  while  it  was  mak- 
ing.” 


gei  '-alogy  of  the  SlotTrl ndo'df? 1 family  ■ prae- 
jtically  at  our  cost."  Our  advice  to  G.  Wash 
to  stay  where  he  is.  as  -ve  have  an  ample 
supply  of  Ids  kind,  eo  many  in  fact  and  so 
(fully  engrossing  our  time,  that  weeks  fly  by 
without  our  finding  time  to  kiss  our  last 
baby.  Of  course,  if  he  insists  upon  coming, 
(and  will  put  as  many  dollars  in  his  pocket  as 
fie  intends  to  spend  hours  in  copying  from 
our  Looks,  our  cashier  will  receive  ids  plunks 
(and  give  him  a seat  near  enough  the  stove  to 
keep  his  back  warm. 

^ y i try  O' 

“A  Normandy  Wedding” 
at  the  Park. 


u-  hls'j^jjSFmance,  and  Mr.  Morns  ATfijran  ^ ofitTmlst.  a f: rieBfl 
a minor  part  was  admirable.  , j domestic  happiness,  without 

The  chorus  sang,  for  the  most  j avarlce,  restlessness. " 


What  would  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bright 
or  Mr.  Hadley  have  done  with  the 
bodies,  if  these  bulky  men  had  died 
On  the  fourth-story  of  a flat?  As  it  was 
Jn  Mr.  Bright’s  case  they  were  obliged 
to  cut  a way  through  the  wall  and  the 
staircase. 


How  thoughtless  you  were  in  renting 
the  flat  now  occupied  by  you,  your 
jWife,  and  uncle  Amos.  Suppose  that 
(uncle  Amos,  a huge  old  man,  were  in- 
considerate enough  to  die  in  his  bed, 
or  in  the  family  bath  tub,  or  at  break- 
fast while  he  was  reading  unusually 
beart-sliaking  head  lines.  What  would 
(you  do  with  the  body?  You  surely 
'would  not  like  to  remove  him  in 
fragments  neatly  packed  in  kegs  or 
barrels.  Nor  would  you  relish  the  idea 
(of  seeing  his  coffin,  like  unto  a grand 
ir-iano,  swinging  in  air,  although  you 
knight  thus  entertain  the  neighborhood. 
^Either  you  should  hire  a house  at  the 
expiration  of  your  present  lease,  a 
bouse  with  a comfortable  front  door, 
pr  you  should  impress  firmly  on  Uncle 
Amos’s  mind  the  necessity  of  his  dying 
out  doors;  say — on  the  Common  where 
khere  is  still  plenty  of  room,  or  in 
Copley  Square  under  one  of  those 
gigantic  trees. 


No.  we  have  no  desire  to  be  such  a 
substantial  thing.  The  old  idea  that  a 
fat  man  Is  inherently  good-natured  and] 
philanthropic  and  kind  to  children,  and 
t-t  the  same  time  a man  of  civic  author- 
ity, is  now  exploded.  Better  the  fate 
of  Fhlletas  of  Coos,  critic  and  poet, 
who  had  a body  of  that  exceeding  lean- 
ness and  lightness  that  he  commonly 
W ore  shoes  of  lead  and  carried  lead  j 
about  him,  lest  at  some  time  or  other 
be  should  be  blown  away  with  the  wind. 


Dr.  Nansen’s  managers  have  run  up 
against  ice. 


►/-  • , ; 


Here  is  another  extract  from  the  cata- 
logue of  that  genial  second-hand  book- 
^s-ller  in  New  York: 

Iirpr  riant  Mr.  G.  Wash  Hiooplndnodle 
of  Skagerack,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  Inform  us 
"thai  lie  has  Just  received  a.  copy  of  our  last 
catalogue,  and  that  he  will  shortly  lie  in 
-.own  prepared  to  slay  two  or  three  days,  ali 
of  v.'hieh  lime  he  proposes  to  devote  to  a 
nareful  going  over  of  our  stock  of  town  histo- 
ries and  genealogies."  He  also  informs  us 
I "that  it  Is  not  his  intention  to  purchase 

ouything.  but  that  lie  will  make  ample  notes. 
L which  will  ihus  enable  him  to  write  the 


"A  Normandy  Wedding,”  a three-act 
light  opera,  freely  adapted  from  the 
Fiench,"  book  and  lyrics  by  J.  Cheever 
Goodwin  and  Mr.  Charles  Alfred  Byrne, 
music  by  Mr.  William  Furst,  was  pro- 
duced last  night  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  at  the  Park  Theatre  by  the 
Whitney  Opera  Company,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Fred  C.  Whitney.  There 
was  a large  and  applausive  audience. 
Mr.  Antonio  Moreale  was  the  conduc- 
tor. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Campistrat Richard  F.  Carroll 

Fnrantioi I^onard  Walker 

Muscadel Louis  DeLang? 

Hochepot A.  I..  Morris 

Griolettf* Ida  Mu'le 

Denise Evelyn  Gordon 

Simone Adele  Barker 

Maigotte Mabel  Bouton 

This  operetta  is  founded  on  “La  Gar- 
deuse  d’Oies,”  an  opfira-comique  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Messrs.  Leterrier 
and  Vunloo,  music  by  Paul  Ldcotrie, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Renais- 
sance, Paris,  Oct.  6,  1888,  and  performed 
55  limes  that  year.  The  operetta  was 
written  some  years  before  and  offered 
to  Victor  Koning,  who  refused  to  pro- 
duce it  because  the  character  of  Grio- 
lette,  the  goose  girl,  was  similar  to  that 
of  Bettina  in  "La  Mascotte."  The 
scene  was  originally  In  Provence;  but 
the  manager  of  the  Renaissance  insl«leJ 
that  there  should  he  a change  to  Nor- 
mandy. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Campistral Maug£ 

Farandol Jacquln 

runlsette Miss  Aussourd 

Grlctte  Mips  Mily-Meyer 

Simone Mrs,  Mathilde 


The  first  English  version  of  "A  Nor- 
mandy Wedding”  was  entitled  by 
Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Cheever  "Papa 
Gou-Gou,"  and  it  was  produced  in  De- 
troit, Aug.  30,  1897.  Mr.  Seabrooke,  who 
ihas  been  disporting  himself  of  late  in 
'London,  was  the  Campistral— or  Cam- 
pistr.at.  The  operetta  was  given  after- 
ward in  other  towns,  as  Philadelphia, 
and  Miss  Mulle,  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss 
Barker  were  in  the  company. 

« * . 

This  present  version  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  22d. 
It  is  a pleasanter  task  to  write  about 
the  history  of  this  operetta,  than  about 
the  performance  of  last  night.  Opin- 
ions in  Paris  differed*  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  original  libretto  and  La- 
come’s  music.  Some  described  the  for- 
mer as  entertaining;  others— as  Pougin 
—said  that  the  stupidity  of  the  book  ; 
killed  the  music. 

I am  not  inclined  to  hold  Mr.  Good 


tunefully  and  acted  with 
orchestra  was  kept  well  in  hand,  and 
the  piece  was  prettily  mounted. 

*♦. 

"What  about  the  music?"  It  is  with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind  whatever, 
but  the  tripping  jingle  is  often  not  un- 
pleasant. 

Philip  Hale. 


IN  POSSESSION. 

Through  all  the  long-deserted  house 
Moves  nothing  but  the  furtive  mouse; 

And  at  the  outer  casement,  hark! 

The  wind  that  does  not  fear  the  dark. 

Jj  Down  wind,  down  rain,  down  leaves,  down 
heart ! 

Here  fear  and  T can  never  part. 

Through  all  the  year’s  an  emptying  town 
I My  sorrow  never  shall  lie  down. 

Iff'ro  sit  we  silent,  eye  to  eye, 

Waiting  to  see  each  other  die; 

| Opposing  wills  to  hide  or  seek 
Which  is  the  stronger,  which  the  weak. 

Oh,  wind,  thou  doest  th>  work  alone! 

Thou  hast  no  cause  to  cry  or  moan, 

■ Here  I,  till  doomsday  tolls  its  note. 

Sit  holding  terror  by  the  thre  at! 

"With  nothing  else  to  do,  I wait 
The  onward  coming  of  my  fate; 

When  every  straining  sinew  slips, 

And  terror  lias  me  on  the  lips. 


“What  makes 


m think  this  man  an  ira- 
.pastor  when  lie  say*  he  to  fiOT  ^tonT' 

, “The  fact  that  he  doesn  t claim  t 

' the  Back  Bay  district.*' Chicago  Nevs. 

The  News  might  have  added:  “Or  In  ; 

Milton.” 

! A witness  in  a stabbing  affair  In  New  j 
York  coined  this  happy  term:  j 

"Was  tbe  man  you  married  a fool . asked  , 

Mr.  Hcnnessy.  j 

"Look  a-heah.  lawyer,  don  t you  think  * . 
man  what  goes  o ft  an’  gasfixturates  hisself  | 

is  a fool?” 

“What  did  he  do?" 

' * “Gasfixturated  himself." 

"You  mean  asphyxiated  h!m«lf. 


plained  Mr.  Hennessy; 


•he  turned  on  the  gas 


and  died  of  asphyxiation.” 

"Gastixtuiatlon."  corrected  the  Wllne"’  j 
“afterward  I made  up  my  mind  I d nebb  r j 
marry  de  best  man  de  Lord  made.  No  in- 
deed: when  yer  married,  nobody  but  yer  hus-  I 


J band  will  look  at  yer. 

I 


but  if  yer  a single  j 
widow' de  men" je7  chase  ye.  round.  An’  den  , 
if  yer  smack  ’em  in  de  jaw  dey  come  back 
next  night  wif  a present  for  a new  interduc- 
tion.”  


Far  from  this  plain  Republic  is  the 
wild  extravagance  of  imperial  banquets  : 
or  royal  feasts.  The  dinner  to  Gov.  , 
Griggs,  the  new  Attorney  General,  will 
cost  only  $100  a plate. 

And  yet.  they  say.  tbe  dinner  will  he  J 
a tolerable  one.  There  will  be  jugged 


F.  R.  M.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "By  ! t an(j  potted  hares,  and  an  orches- 

all  means  jet  us  have  ’an  80  feet  limit’  *ra  and  cigars  at  apiece,  and  a bill-  , 

of-fare  in  real  French,  not  Canadian  | 
French  or  hotel  French. 


In  fact  the  dinner  reminds  us  of 
Artenus  Ward’s  meal  at  the  "Shrine  of 
Bacchus"  just  before  he  was  introduced 
by  a genial  stranger  to  the  Sloshers’  | 
Club.  "We  had  soup  and  fish,  and  a j 
hot  jint,  and  growsis,  and  wines  of  rare  • 
and  costly  vintige.  We  had  ices,  and  , 
we  had  froots  from  Greenland’s  icy 
mountains  and  Injy’s  coral  strands." 


W U,,  Iff  A 


win  or  Mr.  Byrne  responsible  for  the 


in  Copley  Square,  that  the  sightly  place 
may  be  further  embellished.  We  have 
everything  else  there  fnom  a corner 
grocery  to  a cemetery;  let  us  have  an 
SO  feet  limit,  or  if  that  is  deemed  im- 
practicable after  mature  consideration, 
let  us  have  at  least  a 75  feet  limit.  A 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the1 
Mayor  to  see  that  it  is  properly  placed. 

I do  not  think  it  should  be  put  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  seems  to  me 
it  should  stand  boldly  in  the  cemetery, 
towering  above  the  trees  and  graves.” 

The  St.  James  Gazette  informs  us  that 
the  number  of  fcentenarians  whoso  j 
names  have  been  thus  recorded  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  391;  154 
men  and  237  women.  This  leads  the  j 
London  Standard  to  recall  the  fact  that 
not  many  years  ago  it  was  maintained 
seriously  "that  no  instance  could  be  J 
established  of  man  or  woman  making 
their  century  in  the  contest  with! 
death."  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Mr.  W.  I 
J.  Thoms  examined  the  claims  of  | 

Thomas  Parr.  Henry  Jenkins  and  others  I 
of  alleged  unusual  old  age  and  asserted 
that  "not  only  the  majority  of  the  cases  | 
could  not  be  established,  but’  also  in 
some  instances  they  eouid  be  actually 
disproved.”  The  Standard  adds:  “Of 
late  years  it  has  been  comparatively 
easy  to  obtain  evidence  which  is  sufii-  I 
cient  to  place  any  person’s  age  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  This  shows  that  the  1 
limit  of  a hundred  years  is  occasionally  j 
exceeded.  Most  of  the  extreme  eases  i The  French  officers,  with  the  excep- 
oome  from  Ireland,  where  some  pass  j tion  of  General  Billot,  will  not  be  al- 


Reviews  and  criticisms,  both  literary  and  j 
artistic,  should  be  signed  by  thfe  writers  j 
thereof,  although  I arr.  as  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  in  leading  articles  the  anonymous  | 
should  be  strictly  maintained.  The  writer  ot  ) 
a "leader”  is  only  part  of  a very  complex 
machine.  There  may  be  a dozen  persons  be-  I 
hind  him,  who,  vulgarly  speaking,  have  had  a 1 
finger  in  the  pie.  in  suggesting  the  subject 
of  the  article,  or  pointing  out  the  lines  on 
which  it  should  be  constructed,  or  in  altering 
or  modifying  it.  if  it  be  editorially  thought  j 
too  strong.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  most  1 
appropriate  that  the  writer  of  the  leader  1 
should  speak  in  the  first  person  plural  and 
not  in  the  first  person  singular.  It  is  not 
so  with  literary  or  artistic  criticisms;  and 
it  should  be  "I"  and  not  "We”  who  should 
be  responsible  for  saying  that  Mr.  Twopenny, 
the  novelist,  is  a donkey,  and  Mr.  Rapodie, 
the  poet,  an  idiot,  or  that  Mr.  Spoof.  P..  A., 
is  able  to  paint  only  what  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling gracefully  calls  "smeared  things." 


eapness  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  dia- 
logue as  it  was  spoken  last  night.  The 
libretto  is  full  of  excellent  ideas  and 
situations.  Played  by  a company  of 
true  comedians,  I think  it  might  meet 
with  success,  although  the  public  taste 
in  matters  of  operettas  has  been  de- 
bauched of  late  years  by  athletic 
clowns  and  buffoons. 

In  this  dialogue,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll  is  actively  at  work,  and  no  doubt 
the  lines  as  they  are  spoken  by  him 
are  of  his  own  invention.  The  wit  of 
this  comedian  at  its  best  is  barber-shop 
and  bar-room  wit.  which  depends  solely 
on  gags  and  slang  and  mugging.  I am 
not  preaching  from  any  elevated  plat- 
form: I am  not  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  operetta,  I am  simply 
stating  facts;  I judge  the  performance, 
remembering  that  tbe  operetta  is  avow- 
edlv  “light"  and  intended  to  amuse. 
And  I repeat  that  the  performance  so 
far  as  Miss  Mulle  and  Mr.  Carroll  were 
concerned  was  coarse  and  stupid,  cheap 
and  vulgar. 

Certain  persons  who  read  a review’ 
hurriedly  at  the  breakfast  table  or  In 
! the  street  car  are  inclined  to  misrepre- 
sent and  misquote  a reviewer.  For  the 
1 benefit  of  such  I add  that  the  perform- 
ance was  neither  obscene  nor  porno- 
graphic nor  indecent.  Mr.  Whitney’s 
name  is  a guarantee  that  no  such  per- 
formance would  be  tolerated  under  his 
management.  I am  not  finical;  I am 
i not  fastidious:  I am  not  suffering  from 
i chronic  indigestion  or  from  cancer  of 
I the  stomach.  In  light  and  go-as-you- 
please  operetta  I love  a gag  if  it  is  a 
' good  one;  and  there  are  athletic  eomedi- 
1 a ns.  as  Mr.  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  who 
i are  to  me  excrntiatingly  funny  when 
| they  have  suitable  parts.  But  Mr.  Car- 
roll  is  laborious  in  the  preparation  of 
i his  jests;  he  throws  them  at  an  audi- 
ence heavily,  as  though  they  were  of 
lead;  his  gags  are  either  dull,  or  inane, 
or  intrinsically  vulgar.  He  turned  a 
| part  that  might  be  played  with  delight- 
ful humor  and  fine  characterization  into 
an  impossible  and  tiresome  buffoon. 


105  years,  and  there  are  even  two  claim- 
ants for  115.  Perhaps  in  these  cases  a 
little  shrinkage  might  be  the  result  of 
a skeptical  examination,  but  that  the 
goal  of  a hundred  is  more  than  turned 
seems  to  be  demonstrated.” 

Weissmann,  a deep  thinker,  made  the 
dictum  that  "duration  of*  life  is  really 
dependent  on  adaptation  to  external 
conditions,”  and  the  Standard  quotes 
this  approvingly. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
theatrical  life  affords  the  conditions 

most  favorable  to  longevity.  Look  at 

to  raise  the  j any  grand  opera  chorus,  or  any  ballet. 

To  support  this  view  we  appeal  to 
history.  An  actress  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sylla  had  played  in  comedy  for 
100  years.  Another  actress,  after  she 
had  played  for  99  years,  reappeared  on 
the  stage  to  congratulate  Pompey,  and 
some  years  afterward  she  again  ap- 
peared to  congratulate  Augustus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium. 

Look  at  the  German  singers  that  visit 
us. 

The  Standard  claims  that  most  of 
the  extreme  cases  come  from  Ireland: 
but  Gabriel  Peignot,  in  1824,  asserted 
that  the  countries  most  remarkable  for 
aged  inhabitants  are  mountainous,  and 
Button,  before  him,  found  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  to  be  tbe  congenial 
heme. 

They  used  to  reckon  in  England  one 
centenarian  in  3100  men  and  women. 

And  here,  according  to  an  old  author, 
are  the  conditions  for  extreme  old  age: 
a well  proportioned  figure  of  medium 
height;  chestnut  hair;  head  large,  rath- 
er than  small;  noticeable  veins;  round- 
ed shoulders;  deep  chest;  manly  voice; 
fine  perceptions;  slow  and  regular 
pulse;  good  stomach;  honest  appe- 
tite; to  love  eating  without  too 
much  indulgence  in  pleasure:  to 


Miss  Gordon  has  a fresh,  strong,  pure 
voice.  She  sings  freely  and  effectively. 

As  an  actress  she  is  awkward,  (al- 
though her  personality  is  pleasing)  and  ...  . 

she  is  evidently  inexperienced.  Longer  eat  slowly,  to  thirst  rarelj  , fo> 
acquaintance  with  the  stage  wdll  give  a burning  thirst  is  a symptom  of  quick 
her  more  ease  in  gesture  and  posture,  consumption;  a smooth  forehead,  lively 
hprsGf’ea'Vn  ime611  UnJ°Ubte<Ily  ma  16  IOr  l eycs  amJ  a smilinS  mouth;  a mind 
Mr.  Walker!  Who  In  a stronger  com- , quick  to  love,  hope,  enjoy,  and  slow 
pany  might  not  attract  attention,  gave  to  bate,  rage  or  envy;  to  be  fond  of 
pleasure  by  Hie  manliness  and  honesty  worjCi  meditation,  agreeable  revery;  to 


lowed  to  testify  in  answer  to  Zola's 
charges,  but  the  General  will  attend  j 
the  trial  "in  full  uniform,  to  make  the  j 
‘necessary  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  j 
army.’  ” What  a pity  that  Offenbach  I 
is  not  alive  to  set  all  this  to  music?  i 
And  yet  General  Bourn  is  an  eternal  j 
type.  

The  editor  of  the  Christian  Register  j 
said  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Club  that  Horace  Greeley  was  a 
man  ruled  by  many  theories,  "but 
everyone  knew  that  he  had  an  abso- 
lutely incorruptible  conscience.”  Soft- 
ly, softly  Mr.  Batchelor.  There  .are 
letters  in  existence  signed  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  addressed  to  politicians  In 
Albany  which  show  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Greeley  in  spite  of  his  good  old 
Uncle  Amos  pose  was  a child  of  this  ] 
world  and  to  further  private  ends 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  the  thing 
which  is  not.  We  have  read  these 
letters. 

Dr.  John  Hall  is  still  the  pastoy  of 
“the  richest  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States.”  This  church  is  so 
rich  that  no  poor  man  dares  to  enter 
its  door  to  worship  or  seek  consola- 
tion * 

Helen  Watterson  Moody  screams,  “As 
things  are  new,  if  I were  a working- 
girl.  as  I am  an  American,  I would 
never  go  out  to  service;  never,  never, 
never."  Where  would  you  go?  Into 
a “dry  goods  emporium.”  or  into  a 
comic  opera  chorus?  Would  either 
choice  bring  “the  human  rewards  that 
are  better  than  money?” 

Many  will  hear  with  regret  of  the 
Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke’s  resignation. 
His  ministration  has  been  a blessing  to 
the  community.  His  manliness,  the 
honesty  of  hfs  convictions,  the  frank- 
ness and  the  directness  of  his  appeal,, 
pis  courage  and  his  good  sense,  his 
sturdy,  simple  English,  as  well  as  the 
healthy  example  of  his  own  life — these  ’ 
have  made  much  for  righteousness.  Nor  | 
is  it  likely  that  a man  of  such  native  j 
energy  will  or  can  be  inactive. 


We  have  not  seen  for  a 'Ton#  time 
such  direct  uml  Irresistible  English  as 
that  used  by  Mr.  John  Joseph  May  In 
his  open  letter  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Peabody. 
Take  this  paragraph  os  an  example. 
"What,  now.  have  you  accomplished 
by  this  virulent  and  unseasonable  as- 
sault? Apparently,  three  things.  You 
have  disgusted  and  alienated  some  who 
have  sought  to  befriend  you.  You  have 
gratified  your  own  Inordinate  self-  con- 
ceit and  craVlng  l'or  notoriety.  You  have 
gratified,  a^Sso,  a great  number  of  citi- 
zens who  enjoy  seeing  you  an  object  of 
derlson  and  ridicule.” 


a fart.  The  isdlgnaut  husba'iid~Wf5uts 
from  the  housetop  that  his  wife  Is  "of 
the  nicest  kind”  of  American  women. 

And  all  this  pother  Is  due  to  the  use 
or  misuse  of  the  word  "nice.” 


Did  Mrs.  Nordica  “turn  around”  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra last  week  in  New  York  and 
“say  sharply,”  "That's  like  a Kalama- 
zoo orchestra”? 

Kalamazoo  is  a thriving  town,  but 
Its  orchestra  has  not  a national  repu- 
tation. Hence  the  deadly  insult. 

We  have  heard  on  several  occasions 
wretched  accompaniments  played  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Nordica's  taunt  was  justly 
provoked.  I 

And  why  this  outcry  against  the  ; 
singer’s  "insult”?  Is  any  reflection  on  j 
this  orchestra  to  be  considered  as  lose-  | 
majestfi? 

We  are  told  that  the  fashionable  wo-  1 
man  in  Europe  now  wears  a live  tor- 
toise. It  comes  to  her  from  the  Landes,  i 
“It  first  passes  through  the  hands  of 
her  Jeweller — the  unadorned  tortoise  is 
not  beautiful.  The  jeweller  fits  the 
tortoise  with  a filagree  coat  of  mail 
studded  with  precious  stones.  The  ani- 
mal is  then  secured  by  a fine  gold  chain. 
The  wearer  attaches  the  chain  to  an 
ornamental  hook  in  her  dress,  first  tak- 
ing a turn  with  it  round  her  own  neck. 

1 The  resplendent  tortoise  then  fulfills  its 
1 mission  by  exhibiting  itself  upon  its 
wearer's  shoulders  to  the  extent  of  its 
itether;  and  thus  enables  lovely  woman 
i to  exhibit  herself  at  what,  we  should 
hope,  will  be  the  extent  of  hers.” 

The  Roman  women  were  still  more 
| daring.  “Gelidum  cello  nectit  Glacilla 
draconem”  says  Martial.  And  others 
■ tell  us  that  the  girls  of  Rome  wore 
| living  snakes  around  their  necks  and 
cherished  them  in  their  fair  odorous 
bosoms. 

The  symbolist  might  well  object  to 
the  tortoise,  which  is  the  emblem  of  i 
phlegmatic  disposition. 

The  fox  provides  for  himself,  but  God  pro-  I 
vides  for  the  lion. 


One  of  the  most  humorous  lines  in 
“A  Normandy  Wedding”  is  that  which 
ascribes  “Home,  Sweet  Home"  to  Tom 
Paine. 


"Nice”  is  an  elastic  term;  it  means 
tender,  or  dainty,  or  accurate,  or  over 
scrupulous,  or  minutely  cautious,  or 
fastidious,  or  squeamish,  or  easily  In- 
jured, or  weak,  or  effeminate,  or  trivial, 
etc.,  etc.  The  woman  distinguished  by 
|Mr.  Sterner  Is  she  that  objects  to  a 
statu*  ' because  It  Is  nude,  describes ' 
Cabanel’s  Birth  of  Venus  as  shocking, 
believes  firmly  that  all  Frenchmen  are 
immoral,  and  regards  Thomas  Hardy  as 
a lost  soul.  The  British  matron  Is  a 
nice  woman.  Mr.  William  Winter  Is  a 
nice  man.  The  Young  Person,  In  whose 
name  there  are  dally  protests,  appeals, 
complaints.  Is  nice,  yes,  very  nice — and 
before  every  American  living  in  this 
country  who  wishes  to  create  a great 
work  of  art  there  arises  the  awful  vis- 
ion of  the  Young  Person,  with  pallid 
face,  and  with  hands  ready  to  cover 
ears  or  eyes. 

It  was  an  especially  nice  person  who 
w rot?/  to  Time  and  the  Hour  last  week 
about  “Wicked  Paris.”  Listen  to  him. 
cr  her — or  it:  "Many  Americans  have 

avoided  the  French  capital  for  years,  j 
sc  gross  are  the  outrages  upon  decency  | 
which  offend  the  observer  in  every  di-  j 
rection,  and  so  depraved  Is  the  atmos-  : 
phere  of  the  theatre,  the  cafe,  the  social 
life— except” — oh  you  snob!— "in  the  i 
higher  circles,  of  which  the  foreigner 
sees  so  little.” 

We  are  surprised  that  the  able  editor 
of  Time  and  the  Hour  allowed  such 
tommy-rot  to  appear  in  his  weekly. 
The  social  life  of  Paris— ‘‘except  in  the 
higher  circles”— is  “depraved.”  There 
are  no  good  wives  there  unless  they  be 
duchesses  or  marchionesses  or  prin- 
cesses; there  are  no  good  husbanfls 
there  unless  they  be  jukes  or  other 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  There  are 
no  homes  iif  Paris  except  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  Nobody  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  the  lower  middle 
Class,  the  middle  class,  the  upper  middle 
class  works  with  hands  or  brains  ex- 
cept in  contriving  or  carrying  out  some 
horrid,  sensual,  impious  pleasure.  The 
Black  Mass  is  celebrated  with  pomp 
in  all  the  leading  churches.  "Babylon 
fior  Rome  were  ever  more  pagan  than 
the  Paris  of  today.”  Yes,  and  Passy 
is  Sodom  and  Neuilly  is  Gomorrah.  No 
wonder  that  "many  Americans  have 
avoided  the  French  capital  for  years.” 


!<■*  P"iir 

through 


Their  turbid  ni  man  str 
r.nd  mart, 

A dark  .stream  flowing  on  warn  evermore 
Down  to  an  unknown  ocean;  thero  In  Art. 


With  equal  feet  she  treads  an  equal  path. 

Nor  recks  the  'goings  of  the  sonjt  of  men; 

Bhe  hath  for  sin  no  scorn,  for  wrong  no 
wrath. 

No  praise  for  virtue,  and  no  tours  for  pain.  , 

AH  servo  her  purpose;  she  requires 
The  very  life-blood  of  humanity; 

AH  that  the  soul  conceives,  the  heart  desires,  j 
She  murks,  she  gurn*>r»  In  ber  memory.  I 


Mr.  E.  A.  Dithmar  thus  writes  in  the 
New  York  Times  about  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield:  'Truly  such  actors  are  rare, 
and  Mansfield  belongs  with  the  Irvings, 
Duses  and  Coquelins.  One  who  cares 
much  for  the  stage,  too,  and  little  for 
the  puling  sentimentality  that  seems  in- 
separable from  it,  is  rather  glad  that 
Mr.  Mansfield,  in  spite  of  all  this  prac- 
tical triumph,  is  not  the  kind  of  an 
actor  who,  like  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  i 
lives  largely  on  the  flattery  of  camp 
ollowers.  The  laudation  of  some  actors 
hat  gets  into  print  is  positively  sicken- 
ag,  and  the  spectacle  of  grown-up  men 
nd  women  listening  in  awe  to  their 
jtioken  utterances,  when  posing  as 
S-achers  of  humanity,  is  distressing  to 
*ie  who  would  be  an  optimist  if  he 
iauld.  * * * For  my  own  part,  I have 
pen  all  the  players  of  a quarter  of  a 
_'ntury  and  more,  and  I never  saw  a 
lore  promising  actor  than  he  was  at 
Je  outset  of  his  career,  and  have  never 
^en  another  one  improve  so  greatly 
rom  year  to  year.” 


J ^ SL 
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Her  shape  arises, 

She  less  guarded  Mian  ever,  yet  mere  guard- 
ed than  ever, 

The  gross  and  soil'd  she  moves  among  do 
not  make:  her  gross  and  soil’d, 

She  knows  the  thoughts  as  she  passes,  noth- 
ing is  conceard  from  her. 

She  is  none  the  less  considerate  or  friendly 
therefor, 

She  is  the  best  belov’d,  it  Is  without  ex- 
ception. 

She  lias  no  reason  to  fear  and  she  does  not 
fear, 

Oaths,  quarrels,  hiccupp'd  songs,  smutty 
expressions,  are  idle  to  her  as  she  pass- 
es. 

She  is  silent,  she  is  possessed  of  herself, 
they  do  not  offend  her, 

She  receives  them  as  the  laws  of  Nature 
receive  them,  she  is  strong. 

She  too  is  a law  of  Nature — there  is  no  law 
stronger  than  she  is. 

A few  days  ago  a husband  in  Con- 
necticut resented  what  he  was  pleased 
to  .call  "Mr.  Albert  E.  Sterner’s  sneer 
at  American  women.”  Unfortunate 
Mr.  Sterner  had  been  rash*  enough  to 
say  in  effect  that  “nice”  American  wo- 
men had  been  and  are  of  serious  injury 
to  art,  and  Mr.  Sterrffer  merely , stated 


Do  you  remember  Joseph  Cook,  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Cook?  When  he  was 
tired  of  proving  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  89  different  and  ingenious  ways, 
he  would  indulge  himself  In  bursts  of 
indignation.  We  recall  this  speech: 
"What  did  Carlyle,  the  sage  of  Chelsea, 
pay  about  Paris?  Gazing  at  me  from 
the  depth  of  his  cavernous  eyes  Thomas 
Carlyle  said:  ‘Look  at  Paris,  Mr.  Cook, 
oblige  me  by  looking  at  Paris!  What 
have  they  been  doing  in  Paris  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years?  Nothing  but 
lying.  Eternity  is  not  visible  from 
iParis.”  Is  - it  possible  that  Mr.  Cook 
is  now  a contributor  to  Time  and  the 
[Hour?  For  Mr.  Cook  was  a nice  per- 
son. as  those  men  who  were  at  the 
divinity  school  with  him  will  testify. 

How  the  nice  parson  stood  by  Thack- 
eray’s elbow  and  checked  the  full  dis- 
play of  his  art!  Read  the  preface  to 
Pendennis.  "Even  the  gentlemen  oL' 
our  age— this  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
one  of  them,  no  better  nor  worse  than 
jnost  educated  men— even  these  we  can- 
pot  show  as  they  are,  with  the  notori- 
ous foibles  and  selfishness  of  their  lives 
and  their  education.  Since  the  author 
of  Tom  Jones  was  buried,  no  writer  of 
fiction  among  us  has  been  permitted  to 
depict  to  his  utmost  power  a MAN. 
We  must  drape  him,  and  give  him  a 
Certain  conventional  simper.  Society 
,will  not  tolerate  the  Natural  in  our 
(Art.  Many  ladies  have  remonstrat- 
ed and  subscribers  left  me,  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  the  story,  I de- 
scribed a young  man  resisting  and  af- 
fected by  temptation."  And  even  in 
(these  sentences  Thackeray  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  say  exactly  what  he 
meant;  for  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  nice 
person.  

The  nice  person  is  a man  or  a wo- 

Eian  of  hypocritical  Ignorance  and  snig- 
ering  innocence. 

The  true  American  woman  is  not  a 
nice  person.  Her  innocence  is  the  in- 
nocence of  knowledge.  Her  purity  does 
pot  depend  on  blinders,  ear-caps,  gags, 
cadenas.  She  is  -«o  more  shocked  by 
Children  of  Adam  than  by  the  sight  of 
her  little  boy  in  the  bath  tub.  She  un- 
derstands the  tragedy  of  Tess.  She  de- 
mands for  a statue  beauty  or  strength, 
not  dress. 

And  ail  her  body  is  more  virtuous 
Than  souls  o£  women  fashioned  otherwise. 

And  she  knows  the  meaning  of  Arthur 
(Symons's  verses  concerning  Art 


The  whole  Business  and  Design  of  a Flat- 
terer is  continually  to  entertain  the  Com- 
pany with  some  Pastime  or  other,  a little 
Jest,  a Story-  well  told,  or  a comical  Action; 
and  in  a word,  he  thinks  he  cun  never  over- 
act the  diverting  part  of  Conversation. 
■Whereas  the  true  Friend  proposing  no  other 
Knd  to  himself  than  the  hare  discharge  of 
his  Duty,  is  sometimes  pleasant,  and  aH 
often,  it  may  be,  disagreeable,  neither  sol- 
licitously  coveting  the  one  nor  industriously 
atoidlng  the  other.  If  he  judge  It  the  more 
seasonable  and  expedient.  For  as  a Physi- 
cian if  need  require,  will  throw  in  a little 
Saffron  or  Spikenard  to  qualify  his  Patients 
Dcse,  and  will  now  and  then  bathe  him  and 
feed  him  up  curiously;  and  yet  again  an- 
other time  will  prescribe  him  Castor;  or 
Poley,  which  the  strongest  Scent  doth  yield. 
Of  all  the  Physic  Plants  which  cloath  the 

Field.  __ 

We  hoar  many  voices  today.  There  i 
is  the  voice  of  Mr.  George  Graham  of  | 
New  York.  He  was  committed  to  Belle-  j 
vue  Hospital  to  be  examined  as  to  his  j 
sanity;  but  before  he  left  the  room  he 
said  to  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Kudlich,  | 
"There  is  just  one  auestion  I want  to  I 
ask  you.  Judge.  Who  married  Cain?  j 
You're  called  a Judge,  ain’t  you?  j 
Judges  ought  to  know  things  like  that.”  i 
There  is  the  voice  of  one  asking  the  j 
meaning  of  E.  C.  when  the  two  letters  j 
are  used  in  a London  address;  a timor-  j 
ous  person  who  signed  no  name  and  j 
therefore  cries  to  oeaf  ears. 

There  .'s  the  voice  of  a weman  asking  j 
why  nine  husbands  out  of  ten  obliged,  j 
their  wives  to-  jump  out  of  bed  in  the  j 
morning  to  close  the  window. 

There  are  complaints  against  the  Sub-  j 
way.  the  Public  Library  and  the  editors  I 
of  this  column— some  of  whom  are  now  i 
living  in  Berlin,  Prussia  and  Berlin,  N. 
H.,  and  many  of  whom  died  years  ag6. 

And  where  is  the  voice  of  Q?  Come 
back,  oh,  deep  thinker  of  Waltham,  and 
all  will  be  forgiven. 

Let  us  first,  of  all  answer  Mr.  George 
Graham.  Mr.  Kudlich,  the  Magistrate, 
should  know  the  name  of  Cain’s  wife. 
It  was  Azrun,  and  for  the  sake  of  her 
Satan  prompted  Cain  to  kill  Abel.  Cain 
married  her  after  the  murder,  and  they 
traveled  extensively. 

We  believe  that  Gesner  gives  her 
Mahala  as  a name,  and  Byron  prefers 
Adah;  but  her  name  was  Azrun,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
was  an  interesting  woman. 

Cain  has  been  misunderstood  by  many. 
It  is  true  that  his  early  life  was  cloud- 
ed by  the  unfortunate  affair  with  Abel, 
but  in  his  mature  and  later  years  he 
was  much  respected.  He  was  the  first 
to  build  a city  and  he  invented  weights 
and.  measures.  Josephus  says  that  he 
headed  a hand  of  thieves,  whom  he 
1 aught  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  Josephus,  however, 
was  a simple  man  who  did  not  antici- 
pate and  could  not  appreciate  modern 
business  operations.  Cain  was  the  first 
to  engage  in  large  commercial  enter- 
prises, as  gas,  or  a tailroad;  or  he  dis- 
covered a mine;  or  possibly  ho  formal 
a trust.  He  was  an  relive,  hustling 
person,  whose  family  g&irccl  a high  so- 
cial position.  Nor  did  his  descendants 
neglest  the  arts.  Jubal  invented  mu- 
sical instruments,  Lantech  was  a pretty 
poet,  and  as  the  Rev.  William  Latham 
Bevan,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Hay.  Breck- 
nockshire, admits,  "Even  the  names  of 
the  woman,  Naatnah  (pleasant),  Zillah 
(Shadow),  Adah  (ornamental),  seems  to 
lu  speak  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. No,  no,  Cain  was  not  a rough  and 
hairy  tramp  with  a queer  mark  on  his 

face.  

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  has  "nothing  to 
say.”  There  is  so  much  that  he  might 
say.  Thus  he  might  take  pleasure  in 
the  public  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
his  lecture  would  stop  a clock. 


■ ruling  i 

library  In YhTvlllagc,  and  1 1m  few  hooks 
obtainable  have  been  eagerly  sough  . 
•What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  best  .' 

I asked  a girl  of  about  1*.  who  stood 
near  during  my  conversation  with  tier 
elders.  To  my  surprise  she  replied. 
•Htslory,  sir,’  and  1 wag  told  by  the 
parents  that  histories,  books  or  travel 
„nd  biographies  were  the  most  popular 
among  their  young  people.  Anything 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  America 
bv  the  white  men.  and  accounts  of  thell 
own  race,  interest  them  intensely.  Al- 
ready the  Penobseots  have  provec*. 
themselves  worthy  of  assistance,  for 
they  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  and 
tor  the  most  part  sober  people.  They 
have  made  good  use  of  their  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  some  of  them  at- 
tending the  Indian  schools  at  Carlisle 
and  Hampton.  One  young  fellow  is 
making  his  mark  on  the  staff  of  a Ban- 
gor paper.” 

The  confirmed  paragrapher  may  smile 

i at  this  last  statement  and  ask:  "With 
j an  axe?”  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appeal 
j is  one  worthy  of  consideration. 

A firm  in  Boston  has  adopted  an  in-  i 
genious  and  vexatious  manner  of  ad-  j 
I vortlsing.  A circular  is  addressed  to 
you.  The  envelope  Is  sealed  and  is 
mailed  unstamped.  The  postman  de- 
livers it  and  asks  for  two  cents.  You 
open,  read,  swear— in  some  form  or 
other— and  promise  yourself  to  avoid 
the  shop  for  the  rest  of  your  natural 
life.  But  the  name  of  the  firm  sticks 
in  your  mind. 

To  : We  do  not  know  the  name 

of  the  author  of  a poem  beginning 
"When  he  returns  and  finds  all  sleep- 
ing here,”  and  we  never  saw  the  poem 
before  you  called  our  attention  to  it. 

The  Woman’s  Rights  movement  has 
won  a victory  In  Germany.  The  first 
gymnasium  (Government  High  School) 
for  girls  will  be  opened  April  1 in  Bres- 
lav. This  is  erected  by  the  city,  not  by 
the  State;  but  nothing  can  be  done  in 
such  matters  without  the  assent  of  the 
State.  The  more  sanguine  think  that 
this  permission  will  pave  the  way  to 
the  admission  of  women  to  German 
universities. 

Speaking  of  Huxley,  Mr.  Leonard 
Huxley,  in  the  Country  Magazine,  gives 
some  anecdotes  of  his  father’s  home 
life.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Julian,  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  picture  in  "The 
Water  Babies”  of  Huxley  and  Owen 
examining  a waterbaby  in  bottle.  Juli- 
an, therefore,  wrote  as  follows  for  the 
facts:  "Dear  Grandpater — Have  you 

seen  a waterbaby?  Did  you  put  it  in  a 
bottle?  Did  it  wonder  if  it  could  get 
out?  Can, I see  it  some 'day?"  To 
which  he  received  the  reply:  "My  dear 
Julian— I never  could  make  sure  about 
that  waterbaby.  I have  seen  babies  in 
water  and  babies  in  bottles.  But  the 
baby  in  the  water  was  not  in  a bottle, 

Iand  the  baby  in  the  bottle  was  not  in 
water.” 

} 2 

TO  I .IFF. 

What,  comrade  of  a night. 

No  sooner  meet  than  fight? 

Before  the  word,  tile  blow? 

Well,  be  it  so. 

Yet  think  not  t+iat  I yield. 

Lost  on  a lonely  field. 

Lo!  to  my  fainting  breath, 

My  champion.  Death!  , 

No  policeman  should  kick  a blind 
man,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness. 


Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  asks  all  those  interested  in  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  and  all  those  that 
are  educationally  inclined,  to  • send 
hooks  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  to 
.Mrs.  Francis  C.  Manning,  129  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  or  to  him  at  Quincy 
Hall.  Cambridge.  He  writes:  "When 

visiting  the  Penobscot  village  at  Old 
Town  recently.  I learned  from  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe  that  they  had  a great 
desire  to  obtain  books  for  the  use  of 
their  people.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
have  taught  the  children  to  read  and 
write,  and  have  found  them  intelligent 


To  A.  G.:  The  activity  of  a steam 

derrick  is  not  a constant  quantity. 
When  the  machine  is  near  an  apart- 
ment house,  its  busiest,  noisiest  hour 
is  7 — 8 A.  M.  Nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  unconscious  familiarity  with 
this  demon,  which  is  rich  in  t lie  ele- 
ment of  surprise. 

The  reports  of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Con- 
vention in  Vermont  are  meagre  and  dis- 
appointing. 

Was  there,  for  Instance,  any  Inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  I’eignot's  assertion 
that  the  number  of  bees  in  a good 
swarm  is  30,000? 

Is  it  true  that  pestilential  erysipelas 
is  cured  by  beeswax  dissolved  in  water? 
Would  that  Mr.  Larrabee  had  read  a j 
paper  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Engadine  it  is  believed  that  j 
souls  emigrate  from  the  world  and  re-  ( 
turn  into  it  in  the  forms  of  bees. 
Query:  Should  a good  Christian  eat 

honey  In  the  Engadine?  And  does  not 
this  belief  account  for  the  large  quail-  j 
titles  of  glycerine-honey  in  Switzerland  | 
that  is  manufactured  for  English  and; 
American  tourists? 

Is  propolis  or  bee-glue  still  ealefaeient 
in  the  second  degree  and  moderately 
detergent,  likewise  possessed  of  at- 
tenuant  and  deobstruent  powers? 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  “beaten 
paths"  iii  the  verse  in  the  Koran:  “The 
Lord  spake  by  inspiration  unto  the  bee, 
saying  * 4 * then  eat  of  every  kind 


I 


of  fruit,  and  wall;  in  th,  beaten  path 
of  thy  Lord"?  Are  tiny  the  ‘ways 
through  which,  by  Clod's  power,  the  j 
hitter  flowers  passing  the  bee's  stomach  . 
become  honey:  or  the  methods  of  nnk-  j 
ing  honey,  which  He  has  taught  her] 
by  instance;  01  the  ready  way  home  j 
from  the  distant  places  to  which  that  !| 
insect  flies'.'  See  Sale's  notes  to  the  j! 
Koran. 

Mr  Oliver  Herford  of  New  York  once  i 
said,  when  some  rich  painter  treated  j 
him  to  bread  and  honey,  "If  I could,  af-  |j 
ford  it,  I should  like  to  keep  a bee  " ! | 
which  speech  is  still  considered  by  true 
Herfordlans  an  example  of  pretty  wit. 
and  it  has  been  repeated  bv  them  anti' 
it  now  seems  like  unto  a gem  from  j 
the  Grecian  anthology.  AYhat  is  the 
difference  in  the  expense  of  supporting 
a bee  in  comfort  in  New  York  and  in 
Montpelier  on  the  Onion. 


Two  men  sat  near  the  door  of  a street 
car.  The  father  was  a day  laborer, 
along  in  years,  coarsely  dressed,  sturdy, 
clean,  wholesome.  The  son  wore  linen 
and  clothes  that  were  pretentiously 
smart:  his  cravat,  a made  abomination, 
screamed,  possibly  because  a-  flaring 
stickpin  hurt  it.  The  old  man  admired 
his  son  openly.  He  had  slaved  for  him, 
and  even  then  was  willing  to  play  the 
pelican  From  time  to  time  he  ven- 
tured to  address  him.  The  sbn  paid 
no  attention.  He  maintained  a sulk. 
He  was  ashamed  of  his  father.  His 
thought  was  on  his  face:  “A-a-a-a-li, 

what  are  yer  given  me!” 


We  regret  to  see  Bostonians  of  fair 
name  and  liberal  education  wearing  tux- 
edo coats  on  formal  occasions. 


There  is  steady  improvement  in  the 
discipline  maintained  by  the  street  rail- 
way company  ever  the  folk  of  this 
town  and  Its  suburbs.  Smokers  can  no 
longer  catch  furtive  whiffs.  No  one 
can  chew  tobacco,  plug  or  fine  cut, 
unless  he  Is  a self-consumer.  The  man 
or  woman  that  has  eaten  a heavily 
brandied  mince-pie  is  subject  to  sus- 
picion. Hand  bags  must  be  put  on  the 
front  platform.  Is  it  not  high  time  for 
the  officers  to  Insist  that  the  rear-plat- 
form  should  be  kept  clear  for  the  en-  i 
trance  and  exit  of  passengers? 

There  are  cities  where  no  passenger 
is  allowed  on  either  platform.  In  Pitts- 
burg the  motorman  is  housed  com- 
fortably. and  each  side  of  the  front 
platform  is  fenced  against  passengers. 


There  are  rumors  again  about  a sue-  i 
cessor  to  Mr.  Paur.  We  are  informed  ] 
on  good  authority  that  the  more  posi-  j 
tlve  of  these  rumors  are  without  found-  ! 
| allon.  Mr.  H.  L.  Higginson  is  still 
alluded  to  by  ingenious  men  in  other 
towns  as  “Col.  Higginson,”  and  thus 
is  he  confounded  with  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson. 


They  are  talking  in  New  York  about 
a tenor,  “Salezar,”  engaged  by  Mr. 
Grau  for  next  season.  They  refer  to 
Albert  Sal£za.  He  was  born  at  Bruges 
in  1867.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Opfra-Comlque,  Paris,  in  1888,  as 
Milio  In  "Le  Rol  d’Ys,”  the  same  year 
in  which  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  In  18S9-’90-’91  he 
sang  with  great  success  at  Nice.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Op6ra, 
Paris,  in  1892,  when  he  created  MathO 
in  “Salammbd.”  In  1893  he  sang  there 
the  parts  of  Slegmund,  Rodrigue, 
Sigurd,  Romeo.  In  1894  he  created  there 
Noura’y  in  Lefebvre’s  “Djelma,”  and 
Othello  in  Verdi’s  opera.  In  1895  he  add- 
ed Tannh&user  to  his  list  of  parts.  In 
lS31-'95  he  created  at  Monte-Carlo 
Elolf  in  Cfisar  • Franck’s  “Hulda." 
Other  creations  were  Richmond  in  Sal- 
vayre’s  “Richard  III.”  at  Nice  1891  (the 
opera  was  produced  originally  In  Italian 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1883)  and  En£e 
in  Berlioz's  “Prise  de  Trole”  at  Nice 
in  1890.  He  is  said  to  be  an  actor  and 
singer  of  flaming  passion. 
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Thirteenth  Symphony  Concert,  Emil 


Panr,  Conductor,  in  Music  Hall 
Lasi  Night— Miss  Olive  Mead 
Was  the  Solo  Violinist. 


o program  of  the  13th  Symphony 
:ert  was  as  follows: 


to 


to  “fitruensee” Meyerbeer 

for  violin,  No.  3,  in  11  minor. 

Salnt-Sat-ns 

t 11.  of  "Gwendoline”.. 

< ihabrier 

. 1,  In  I>  major.  Op.  14.. 

Sgambati 


r.  Apthrop's  statement  that  the  [ 
rture  to  "Struensce”  is  “indeed  the 
• orchestral  composition  of  Meyer- 
r's  that  has  held  Its  place  in  the 
ous  concert  repertory”  is  too  sweep- 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Incidental 
sic  to  “Struensee”  has  been  given 
*1  times  of  late  years  in  Paris 
rlouH  concerts,  as  at  the  C'hatelet. 

. " !y  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the 
' .t  performance  of  this  overture. ) 


Ti  is  laboriously  made  and  of  little  or 
no  effect.  Meyerbeer's  hands  were  sup- 
ported, when  he  was  strongest,  by  the 
stage  carpenter  and  the  scene  painter. 
In  his  operas  there  are  a few  great 
moments  and  a singular  wealth  of  In- 
genious detail.  Many  borrowed  freely 
from  him,  and  the  most  ungrateful  of 
these  borrowers  was  Wagner.  When 
Meyerbeer  was  obliged  to  write  orches- 
tral music  without  the  aid  of  the  foot- 
lights. he  out  a sorry  figure.  Take  this 
overture,  for  instance;  how  cut  and 
dried  it  is— without  nobility  or  beauty 
or  breadth  df  theme — without  true  skill 
in  the  development.  How  hopelessly 
old-fashioned  and  futile  is  the  orches- 
tration! Nowhere  is  there  substantial 
thought.  Nowhere  is  there  any  sus- 
tained flight  of  imagination,  however 
near  the  ground.  ^ ^ ^ 

Miss  Mead  is  the  third  female  violin- 
ist who  has  made  her  appearance  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Music  Hall. 

The  first  was  Mrs.  Terese  Liebe,  who 
appeared  with  her  brother  Theodor 
Liebe,  a 'cellist,  and  Mr.  Henschel  in 
Beethoven’s  concerto  in  C for  piano, 
violin,  and  'cello,  Jan.  21,  1882.  In  the 
same  concert  she  played  with  her 
brother  an  andante  for  violin  and  'cello 
from  Henschel's  suite  op.  23.  It  was 
at  this  concert  that  Mr.  Henschel  acted 
as  conductor,  composer  and  pianist. 

Mrs.  Camilla  Urso  was  the  next.  She 
played,  March  3,  1888,  Rubinstein’s 

concerto  op.  46,  and  she  appeared  again 
in  1892. 

Miss  Mead  has  a smooth,  fluent,  well- 
developed  technic.  Her  tone  is  full  and 
pure,  and  she  plays  with  ease  and  ac- 
curacy. She  is  a pupil  of  whom  any 
teacher  of  technic  might  well  be  proud. 
But  last  night  she  displayed  icy  musi- 
cal indifference.  There  was  no  warmth. 
There  was  no  feeling;  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  emotion.  The  uniform 
strength  of  her  tone  became  monoton- 
ous. She  did  not  essay,  even  in 
parrot  fashion,  dynamic  gradations.  In 
a word,  her  performance  was  icily 
regular  and  soulless. 

The  prelude  to  Act  II.  of  “Gwendo- 
line” is  beautiful  music,  and  repetition 
does  not  stale  it.  Mr.  Paur  read  it 
sympathetically,  as  he  did  the  sympho- 
ny that  followed.  This  symphony  is  in- 
geniously put  together  and  there  are 
effective  passages,  but  I find  it,  as  a 
whole,  carefully  thought  out  and  with- 
out genuine  spontaneity.  Sgambati 
could  not  free  himself  In  this  symphony 
from  ecclesiastical  association.  You  are 
reminded  constantly  of  the  plain-song 
of  the  church,  which  intrudes  even  in 
the  Scherzo.  I wish  Sgambati  had  been 
content  to  stay  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Alps  and  had  not  been  afraid  of  being 
called  an  Italian.  Liszt  has  other  sins 
to  answer  for  than  the  creation  of  the 
Liszt  pupil;  and  Sgambati's  admiration 
for  Liszt  is  an  injury  to  the  individu- 
ality of  hts  art. 

Philip  Hale. 


studying  as  a ’boy  in  Brussels.  From  10 
to  21  I had  comparatively  little  interest 
in  solo  work— everything  I cared  for  was 
with  orchestra. 

“The  thing  I am  heartily  averse  to 
is  the  playing  of  tfny  composition  at  a 
higher  rate  cf  tempo  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  composer.  Some  virtuosi 
think  it  is  a technical  feat  constituting 
h virtue.  There  is  no  feat  in  technic 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  ordered 
methods,  and  each  should  only  bo  em- 
ployed in  the  place  designed  for  it.  Ap- 
plying it  elsewhere  is  bound  to  disorder 
the  interpretative  power,  and  is  an 
abv.se  to  musical  judgment  and  taste.” 

The  Musical  Courier  states  that  Mr. 
Rummel  is  a loyal  subject  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a. 
story  told  by  the  Musical  Age: 

Many  pcopR  think  frem  his  name  that 
Franz  Rummel  is  a German;  yet,  though 
of  German  descent,  he  vas  born  in  Eng- 
land. His  genealogy  is  quite  a puzzle. 
One  day  he  was  talking  v i th  the  lute 
Emperor  of  Germany,  “Unser  Fritz.” 

“Well,  Prof.  Rummel,”  said  the  Em- 
peror. “to  what  nationality  do  you  be- 
long?” 

"With  your  Imperial  Highness's  per- 
mission." replied  Rummel,  "I  will  an- 
swer with  a riddle." 

"I  shall  hear  it  with  pleasure,”  said 
the  Emperor. 

"To  begin  then,”  said  Rummel,  “my 
, grandfather  was  a German  and  my 
i grandmother  Spanish.  My  father  and 
’ mother  were  Germans.  I was  born  in 
! England  and  married  an  American  wife. 
My  children  are  English  subjects.  Now, 
what  am  I?” 

The  Emperor  weighed  the  evidence 
for  a moment  and  then  replied  gayly: 

“Prof.  Rummel,  you  are  a good  Ger- 
man.” 


where  J " was  scon  nameiT'Frofessor  of 
Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

"I  am  a family  man,  ar.d  a simple 
one.  My  wife,  Czech  by  origin,  was 
successful  as  a singer  in  Rhineland.  In 


summer  we  go  into  the  Thuringian  for-| 
, est.  For  35  years  I have  been  devoted 
passionately  to  history  and  classical 
literature.”  And  he  showed  Mr. 
Remy,  in  the  library  of  his  house  at 
Friedenau,  a village  south  of  Berlin, 
works  by  Goethe,  Mommsen,  Curtius, 
Carlyle,  Thiers. 

"I  like  to  travel,  but  alas  I cannot 
always  indulge  my  wish.  I should  like 
to  go  to  Italy,  and  above  all,  to  Greece, 
because  I love  its  art,  and  one  of  my 
scores  is  called  'Odysseus'  after  the 
immortal  poem  ot  Homer.” 

Bruch  in  this  interview  did  not  men- 
tion "Arminius,”  or  "Moses,”  his  jatest 
oratorio,  first  produced  in  January, 
1S95. 


Return  £>f-J;ca.nz  Rummel, 
Celebrated  Pianist. 


Bruch's  "Arminius”  will  be  sung  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Monday  even- 
ing, Feb.  7th.  The  performance  will 
begin  at  8 o’clock,  and  the  solo  singers 
will  be  Miss  Stein,  Mr.  Evan  Williams, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
will  conduct.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale 
Monday  at  the  box  office,  Music  Hall. 

"Arminius”  was  first  performed  at 
Zurich.  Jan.  21.  1877,  when  Georg  Hen- 
schel, to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated, 
sang  the  part  of  Siegmund  as  well  as 
that  q f Arminius. 

It  was  sung  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
for  the  first  time  May  4,  1883.  The  solo 
singers  were  Miss  Winant,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Henschel.  The  com- 
poser conducted. 

Le  Guide  Musical  (Brussels,  Jan.  9, 
1898)  published  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Bruch,  who  told  this  story  to  Mr.  Mar- 
cel Remy.  I have  not  seen  it  in  Eng- 
lish. 


Alexandre  Siloti,  the  pianist,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  this  country  Jan.  25, 
at  the  seventh  Soldi  subscription  con- 
cert at  the  Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 
Mr.  IV.  J.  Henderson  thus  spoke  of  him 
j in  the  Times: 

“The  feature  of  the  seventh  Seidl  sub- 
scription concert  at  the  Astoria  Hotel 
last  night  was  the  d£but  ot  Alexander 
Siloti,  a Russian  pianist,  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  cf  being  one  of  the  genuine 
pupils  of  Liszt.  Many  persons  who 
cooled  their  ardor  during  an  hour’s 
wait  in  the  drawing  room  at  Weimar, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  playing  per- 
haps once  in  the  presence  of  the  old  au- 
tocrat of  the  piano,  have  gone  about  the 
world  as  favorite  pupils  of  Liszt.  Mr. 
Siloti  really  studied  with  the  remark- 
able old  gentleman,  and  therefore  came 
with  some  claims  to  consideration. 

"He  chose  as  the  medium  through 
which  to  make  himself  known  to  the  II 
audience  at  the  Astoria— not  a repre-  J 
sentative  audience  of  music  lovers  by  i] 
j any  means— the  second  piano  concerto  il 
of  Tschaikowsky  and  two  solos,  an  I 
etude  of  Chopin  and  Liszt's  Fourteenth  j 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  the  one  known  I 
witji  orchestral  accompaniment  as  the  I 
'Fantasia  Hongroise.’  The  second  I 
Tschaikowsky  concerto,  which  was  of  I 


“I  was  born  at  Cologne” — Jan.  6,  1838 


How  Alexandre  Siloti  First 
P/ayed  in  New  York, 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Mr.  Franz  Rummel,  the  pianist,  is  a 
welcome  visitor  to  this  city.  It  is  my 
belief  that  his  last  appearances  here 
were  in  February,  1891,  and  I remem- 
ber that  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of 
that  year  he  played  the  D minor  con- 
certo of  Rubinstein. 

He  will  give  a corcert  in  Association  j 
Hall  Friday  evening  at  8 o’clock,  and] 
his  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Andante  con  variazioni Haydn 

Sonatc,  Op.  119 Beethoven  I 

Fantaisle,  Op.  37 Schumann 

Barcarole,  Op.  60 Chopin 

Preludes,  Op.  28.  No.  6.  u.  3,  4 Chopin 

Caprlccio,  Op.  76,  No.  2 Brahms 

Intermezzo.  Op.  76,  No.  3 Brahms 

Nachtfaller  (Valse  Caprice). -Strauss-Tausig 

Nocturne,  Op.  17 ltrassin 

Au  Bord  d'une  Source Lizst 

Bhapsodfe  Hongroise,  No.  12 .Lizst 

Mr.  Rummel  will  give  his  first  concert 
this  season  in  America  at  New  York, 
Feb.  1,  with  the  Seidl  orchestra  in 
Chickering  Hall,  when  he  will  play 
Beethoven’s  E flat  concerto  and  Listz's 
E fiat  concerto.  • 

An  interesting  Interview  with  Mr. 
Rummel  was  published  in  the  Musical 
Courier  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  26.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic over  Stenhammer’s  concerto 
which  he  expects  to  play  later  with 
Seidl  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

"As  to  practice,  I do  not  believe  in  a 
pianist  who  does  not  practise.  If  he 
does  not  practise,  he  does  not  play. 
But  I bind  myself  to  no  hard  and  fasl 
length  ot  hours  or  no  special  period  of 
the  day  for  practice.  I will  not  play 
when  tired,  that’s  all.  I do  not  practise 
studies  except  such  as  I make  myself, 
and  these  are  fashioned  on  whatever 
difficulties  I may  find  in  a work  I am 
engaged  on.  I elaborate  studies  on  such 
passages,  and  take  them  through  the 
different  keys.  As  to  facility  In  chords 
and  octaves,  I attribute  that  to  my 
passion  for  playing  wiih  orchestra  when 


"of  an  old  Protestant  family.  My  teach- 
er was  Ferdinand  Hiller.  While  I was 
very  young  I composed  songs,  and  I 
collected  and  arranged  Swedish  and 
Scotch  folk  songs,  for  I am  very  fond 
of  folk  songs;  the  melody  of  the  soil 
seems  to  me  the  most  expressive,  the 
most  beautiful.  My  first  work  of  dis- 
tinction was  ‘Fritjof  (1865).  It  was 
given  everywhere  in  Germany.  I was 
27  years  old,  and  I went  to  Paris.  It 
was  before  the  war;  I knew  Rossini 
slightly,  who  received  me  kindly.  Ber- 
lioz, whom  I also  knew,  was  then  mel- 
ancholy and  sour.  I w'as  intimate  with 
Gevaert,  whose  ’Captaine  Henriot’  was 
performed  at  that  time.  But  I was 
best  acquainted  with  Saint-Saens;  a 
friendship  of  30  years  still  binds  us  to- 
gether. We  were  lately  named  together 
j ‘doctor  in  honoris  causa’  at  Cambridge 
University,  Saint-Saens  for  France,  and 
I for  Germany.  Grieg,  who  should  have 
represented  Scandinavia,  was  sick  and 
could  not  be  present. 

“My  other  oratorios  followed:  ‘Schon 
Ellen’  (1856),  ‘Odysseus’  (1876),  ’Das 
Feuerkrcuz’  and  ‘Lied  von  der  Glocke.’ 

I have  also  written  three  symphonies 
less  known,  and  three  operas,  ‘Scapin,’ 
’Hermione’  (1S72),  and  ’Loreley’  (1863). 

“My  first  violin  concerto  in  G minor 
| is  30  years  old;  I wrote  it  in  1867,  and 
Joachim,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  played 
it  some  months  later  at  Cologne  for 
the  first  time.  The  second  is  dedicated 
to  my  old  friend  Sarasate,  - whom  I , 
have  known  and  loved  for  20  years.  He 
played  It  for  the  first  time  in  1877  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  I conducted 
the  orchestra.  The  ’Fantaisle  dcossaise, 
dates  back  to  1880;  Sarasate  created  it 
also.  Ysaye  plays  it  often,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  third  concerto  was 
written  in  1890  and  dedicated  to  Joa- 
chim. It  is  severer  in  style  and  is  not 
yet  as  well  known  as  the  others.  I 
think  the  success  of  my  concertos  -is 
duo  chiefly  to  the  melodic  form,  which 
I try  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible; 

I love  song,  I have  always  studied  it, 
and  I still  study  it,  for  it  is  the  most 
expressive  of  the  arts. 

“I  have  been  twice  to  Russia  to  con- 
duct works  of  mine,  once  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  once  to  the  Baltic 
provinces.  I have  been  several  times  in 
England  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
1883  I was  called  to  America.  I led  the 
Stern  Society  in  Berlin  from  1878  to 
1880.  For  three  years  I conducted  the 
Philharmonic  at  Liverpool;  but  was  not 
too  well  ph  used  in  England.  In  1883  I 
was  invited  to  conduct  the  Orchestral 
Society  at  Breslau,  and  there  I stayed 
seven  years.  I came  back  to  Berlin 


course  the  important  number,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  so  favorable  to  the  full 
display  of  a pianist’s  powers  as  the  | 
first,  which  Mr.  Joseffy  piayed  so  bril-  I 
liantly  at  the  last  Symphony  concert,  * 
and  those  who  were  inclined  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  performance 
of  the  resident  pianist  and  that  of  Mr. 
Siloti  should  have  taken  that  fact  into 
consideration. 

"Mr.  Siloti  comes  well  equipped  in 
technic,  but  that  is  expected  of  every 
pianist  in  these  days.  He  plays  octaves 
ir.  rapid  passages  with  consummate 
ease  and  brilliancy,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  dashes  off  heavy  successions 
of  chords  is  quite  dazzling.  His  can- 
table  is  smooth  and  unforced  in  tone, I 
and  his  scale  passages  are  also  smooth 
though  very  deficient  in  crispness.  His 
tone  is  small  and  thin,  though  this 
may  have  been  due  to  his  fancy  in  tht 
preparation  of  the  action  of  the  piano 
His  playing  is  sadly  lacking  in  clearness 
of  rhythm,  sustained  singing  tone,  an; 
variety  of  tone  color.  He  accomplishes 
little  with  those  combinations  of  toucl 
and  pedaling  which  Chopin  and  Lisz 
made  known  to  pianists.  Above  an; 
beyond  all  technical  considerations,  hi 
style  is  monotonous.  It  lacks  tha 
breadth  of  utterance  which  comes  fron 
commanding  temperament,  and  tha 
subtle  intricacy  of  nuance  which  is  th 
result  of  combined  study  and  feeling 
Those  who  care  to  accept  Mr.  Siloti’ 
reading  of  the  Liszt  rhapsoiij)  as  auj 
thoritative  may  do  so.  It  was  certainl 
very  fast.” 


! 


“Lorraine,"  a new  opera  in  one  acl 
libretto  by  Walter  E.  Grogan,  music  bf 
Giovanni  Clerici,  was  produced  for  thl 
first  time  Jan.  10  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Torquay.  The  following  account  is  froil 
the  Era  (London): 

The  story  of  this  work,  which  appeal 
to  have  been  in  part  suggested  t 
Charles  lyingsley’s  poem  of  the  san 
name,  is  simple,  and  its  one  scene 
iaiif  in  a Devonshire  village  during  tl 
festivities  of  the  annual  fair.  A ma 
attraction  of  the  holiday  is  a hor: 
race,  in  which  Bernard,  who  is  in  so 
need  of  money,  and  is  on  ill  terms  wit 
h’s  better  half,  arranges  that  she  shr 
ride  a vicious  animal  which  has  alreaii 
killed  several  jockeys,  and  is  appropil 
ately  named  Vindictive,  but  is  suppos'I 
to  be  amenable  to  the  gentle  managl 
ment  of  Lorraine.  Edgar,  the  lover,  e 


postulates,  ami  the  enraged  husbai 
pertinently  rejoins,  “What  is  my  w: 
to  you?"  The  altercation  proceeds,  E 
gar  protesting  that  “ ’Tis  murder,  foi 
pst  murder,  if  she  ride!”  A prize  of 
hundred  crowns  falls  to  the  winner 
the  race,  and  this  substantial  argumc 
is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  both  Be 
nard  and  the  landlord  of  a neighbor! 
inn.  A stormy  scene  ensues  betwe 
her  husband  and  Lorraine,  who  urg 
"He  killed  a man,  he  killed  a boy; 
shall  not  kill  Lorraine,”  and  pleads  u; 
avaiiingly  for  rrercy.  Some  tender  In 
passages  between  Edgar  and  Lorrai 
are  overheard  by  her  husband,  and 
ttm  lovers  embrace  he  fiercely  inbj 
vones  and  proclaims  "As  the  hound  til 
■■•cents  his  prey,  merciless  am  I.”  Edpl 
denounces  him  as  a fiend  in  hum! 
form,  and  vows  vengeance  if  hi| 
should  happen  to  the  fair  rider.  9 
race  begins,  and  is  seen  through  i 
wings  by  a chorus  of  gaily  dressed  ' 
lagers,  who  chorally  chronicle  Us  va 
ing  incidents.  At  last,  just  after 
cited  Bernard  has  shouted  “I  win 
win!"  the  catastrophe  occurs.  Lorra 
is  thrown  and  killed.  Thereupon  Edg 
as  “Heaven’s  avenger,”  stabs  Berna 
who  falls  lifeless. 

The  opera,  of  which  the  dialoj 
throughout  is  in  recitative,  was  c 
dially  received  by  a large  and  frlen 
audience.  Edgar’s  air.  “When  fate 


secured  an  encore, 
ween  him  and  L< 

Joys;"  Lorraine's 
'air  Love;"  and  the  ailgry  si 
the  Hound."  between  Edgar  and 
nard,  each  won  applause;  and  the  ( 
rus  of  pretty  maidens— some  30  In 
nber— acquitted  themselves  very 

aslngly.  The  orchestra,  augmented  ; 

the  occasion,  was  under  the  ener- 
lc  direction  of  the  composer, 
he  cast  was  as  follows;  Lorraine, 
nny  Clericl;  Bernard.  Norman  Ken- 
1;  Edgar.  Ross  Macdonald;  John, 

. Mills. 


The  Banda  Rossa  has  Anally  settled 
Ir.  T E.  Clifford,  the  baritone,  was  ] its  differences  with  the  Messrs.  Rosen- 
the  leading  attractions  at  felds,  its  former  managers,  and  will 
thortre  last  week  He  resume  its  tour  under  new  management 

tnevtie  last  weik.  Mc  the  coming  week  in  New  England.  I here 

' Is  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
band  The  programs  will  be  more  va- 
ried than  those  given  earlier  in  the 
winter.  The  band  will  probably  play 
a t 

concerts  in  about  ten 


M of 
ith’s  new 
ig  each  time  to  warmly  appreciative 
lienees,  and  he  deserved  his  success, 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  his  full, 
h voice  were  added  a Arm  legato,  de- 
bt! ally  clear  enunciation,  and  a 
owledgc  of  the  use  of  climax.  I un- 
•stand  that  Mr.  Clifford  proposes  to 
■m  a company— a quartet  and  him- 
f— to  give  concerts  throughout  New 
gland.  Such  an  undertaking  should 
ng  pecuniary  reward,  lor  there  are 
11  thousands  of  people  who  are  fond 
tuneful  songs  when  they  are  sung  in 
.inly,  sympathetic  fashion. 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AN 0 COMMENTS. 

"The  Geisha"  has  lately  been  sung  in 
ussian  at  Moscow. 

V new  opera,  “Vifandaka,”  by  A. 
hofft,  pleased  at  Copenhagen. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  decided  to 
omit  the  anthem.  “Brother,  thou  art 
gone  before  us.”  from  the  stage  version 
of  "The  Martyr  of  Antioch.”  This 
step  has  been  taken  because  the  piece 
has  heen  so  frequently  used  by  the 
church  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come part  of  tlie  church  service  at 
funerals  and  memorial  services.  In  its 
stead  Sullivan  has  authorized  the  use 
of  the  anthem,  “Wreaths  for  Our 
Gra.ves,”  which  he  composed  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Queen  for  the 
>ast  Prince  Consort  memorial  service  at 
Frogmore.  The  composer  is  supplying 
some  new  music  for  the  Anaie  of  “The 
Martyr  of  Antioch.” 

Stella  Brazzi  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country  with  the  Damroseii 
and  Ellis  Company  Jan.  24,  at  New 
The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert  York,  as  Amneris.  Mr.  Henderson 
in  th.-  news-section  of  the  Journal.  wrote  of  her:  "No'.v  Amneris  is  quite  as 
Miss  Villa  Whitney  White  will  give  a I difficult  a part  to  perform  well  as  Alda, 
mg  recital  March  23  in  Steiner t Hall,  and  is  more  difficult  to  fill,  because  con- 
-i-h_  rinrkt  KTarl  Pchlig  a nuoll  of  traltos  equal  to  its  demands  are  rare, 
iszj,  has  been  chosen  conductor  at  Co- • “b^no 

Mr.  Henry  Marteau  will  play  Dubois’  I tincUon^but1  it°was'  a^feas^capable  of 
W violin  concerto  at  Chicago  with  the  uttering  the  notes  of  the  part.  She 
homas  orchestra  Feb.  19.  I phrased  her  music  correctly,  and 

Lillian  Carlismith  will  appear  in  New;  showed  herself  to  be  in  a general  way 
ork  next  season  as  a star  in  a new:  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  this 
irr.antic  opera  written  for  her.  opera  and  with  the  routine  of  her  busl- 

Mr.  Pinero  is  at  work  with  Mr.  Com- 1 ness.  Of  inspiration  or  dramatic  force 
ns  Carr  at  a new  operetta  for  the  Sa-  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  evidence, 
oy.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  will  write  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  have  published  a 
nisic.  I posthumous  work  by  Cesar  Franck: 

Christmas  at  Genoa,  a new  stage  cur-j  Psalm  150  for  chorus  orchestra  and  or- 
un  which  represents  "The  Triumph  of  P-an.  Tt  is  supposed  to  have  been  wilt- 
aganini."  was  displayed  in  the  Paga-||  ten  in  1888  for  some  festival.  The  cho- 
ini  Theatre. 


great  “belfries  of  Europe  w.  iv  ivnvu- 
fombtlrg  and  Augsburg,  and  in  Holland, 
while  the  Kllnge  or  Klinghc  family  in 
Northwest  Germany  gave  their  name  to 
the  domestic  bell  Wherever  the  German 
language  Is  spoken.  The  Glocke  von 
Schaffhuusen  was  originally  a passing 
bell,  and  it  has  toiled  its  own  passing 
for  more  than  a century.  A piece  of 
the  metal  broke  away  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  a new  and  dan- 
gerous crack  was  revealed  last  year. 
For  the  sake  of  its  historic  past  it  was 
treated  with  all  possible  care;  it  was 
covered  up  *n  winter,  and  its  voice 
was  onlv  heard  on  Sunday  in  summer. 
Now  it  'is  to  be  melted  with  the  four 
other  bells  of  the  minster,  and  a new 
peal  will  take  its  place.  Another  his- 
toric bell  in  Swlt  erland  is  the  silver 
boil  in  the  minster  at  Berne.  It  rang 
"for  the  service  of  God,  the  festivals  of 
State  and  the  execution  of  the  evil- 
doer." When  the  forces  of  the  young 
French  Republic  captured  Berne,  in 
1798,  the  citizens  painted  it  a funereal 

L . - - . Kio(.ic  mvi  uncl'-r  this  disguise  it 

Music  Hull,  as  before  in  a series  of  j frJm  the  rapacity  of  the  Gaul, 

.certs  in  about  ten  or  twelve  dayi^J^’B’Yi  m°11  Gazette. 


n.  Director,  will  gtvo  t he  MdP77o  PbfffT- 
flcule  of  Th.  Dubois,  recently  given  for 
the  first  time  here  this  morning  at 
10.30  o'clock.  At  the  same  service 
Mrs.  Herrick,  soprano,  will  sing  the 
"Jerusalem"  from  Gounod's  "Gallia," 
assisted  by  the  chorus  of  the  church. 

The  Journal  has  received  the  follow- 
ing music  from  the  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany: Sacred  song.  "The  Day  Is  End- 
ed," by  J.  C.  Bartlett;  Flower  song 
for  piano,  by  W.  R.  Spence;  Serenade 
for  high  voice.  Paul  Ambrose;  and  these 
nieces  for  guitar:  Serenade  by  Walter 
Vreeland;  second  fantasie,  by  Wafer 
V reeland;  Rustic  Dances,  by  Charles 
J Dorn,  and  March  of  the  Raw  Re- 
cruit, for  two  banjos  and  one  guitar. 


if 


y 3 / “7  ^ 

THE  PIG. 

A grumbler,  hut  familiar  as 
grown  up  together, 

» verj-tWns.  and  jot 
on  your  feet. 

You  hide  your  little  black  currant  eyes  ; 
under  7/our  beet-leaved  ears. 

You  arc  cylindrical  and  bellied  as  a goose- 1 
•berry. 

Like  unto  the  gooseberry,  you  have  long 
hairs,  a clear  skin  and  a short,  curled  tall. 

And  the  evilly  disposed  call  you:  "Dirty 
Pig!" 

They  say  that  you  disgust  everybody,  nl- 
ithough  nothing  disgusts  you;  and  that  you 
live  only  kitchen  rinsings. 

How  they  slander  you! 

Y'ou  would  look  all  light.  If  they  should 
wash  your  face. 

You  neglect  yourself,  but  It  Is  their  fault. 

As  they  make  your  bed,  so  you  lie  In  It, 
and  dirtiness  Is  only  your  second  nature. 


0 had  • 

you  stick  your  noso  Into  | 
vou  walk  on  It  as  much  as 


On  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  18,  Mr.  Fran- 
1s  Rogers  will  give  a song  recital  in 
telnert  Hall.  Mr.  Goodrich  will  be  the 
ceompanist. 

Pauline  Hall  is  engaged  for  three 
reeks  by  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Com- 
•any  to  sing  in  "Erminie"  at  New  York 
nd  Philadelphia. 

Ludwig  Goring,  pensioned  chamber 
nusician,  celebrated  viola  player,  and 
crtaerly  a member  of  the  Lauterbach 
luartet,  died  at  Dresden  Jan.  3,  at  the 
ge  of  73. 

Another  posthumous  operetta  by  Von 
Suppe  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Vi- 
nnu.  Th"  work  was  almost  completed 

• fore  the  '-or.iposor’s  death,  and  is 
ailed  "The  Parisian.” 

Theodore  Thomas  is  playing  orchestra 
ieces  by  C£sar  Franck.  "Les  Eolldes" 
played  last  year)  was  performed  last 
light  in  Chicago,  and  “Le  Chasseur 
laudlt”  will  be  brought  out  Feb.  19. 

The  Ondricek-Schulz  Quartet,  assisted 
iy  Mrs.  Tapper,  will  give  a concert  in 
jieinert  Hall,  Feb.  8,  at  8 o’clock.  The 
irogram  will  include  Dvorak’s  G major 
inartet,  op.  SO;  a sonata  for  ’cello  by 
•Clengel  (first  time);  and  Haydn’s  quar- 
:et  in  D major. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  23  an  enter- 
linment  will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall 
or  the  benefit  of  the  Norwegian  Church. 
Mrs.  Maas-Tapper.  Mr.  Max  Heinrich 
nd  the  New  England  String  Quartet, 
onslstlng  of  Messrs.  Schultz,  Mahn. 
Kuntz  and  Traupe,  will  take  part. 

On  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Bancroft  gave  “An 
•Evening  of  Old  English  Ballads,”  before 
1 large  audience,  at  Fall  River.  On  the 
ifternoon  of  Feb.  4 he  is  to  lecture  on 
Scottish  Songs  and  Singers”  before  the 
Women  In  Council"  at  Roxbury. 

A comic  opera,  “Fantasio,”  by  Miss 
Smith,  an  Englishwoman,  has  been  ac- 
epted  by  the  Weimar  opera  house,  of 
which  Mr.  Krzyzanowsky  is  now  first 
conductor,  in  place  of  Mr.  Stavenhagen. 
He  is  the  husband  of  the  Hamburg 
opera  singer  Krzyzanovvsy-Doxat. 

On  the  evening  of  Washington’s 
Birthday  an  entertainment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Sharon  Sanitarium  fer  Pul- 
monary Diseases  will  be  given  in  Stein- 

• rt  Hall  by  Miss  Beatrice  Herford,  as? 
sisted  by  Miss  Genevieve  Weaver,  so- 
prano. and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Marsh,  pi- 
anist. 

Through  the  Yard  March,”  for  piano, 
has  just  been  published  by  Louis  H. 
Ro.ss  &.  Co.  of  this  city.  The  march  is 
written  by  Everlt  Bogart  Terhune,  con- 
ductor of  the  Pierian  Sodality  Orchestra 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Walter  E. 
Loud,  a pupil  of  Ysaye.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  students  of  Harvard  University. 

It.  is  understood  that  the  following 
will  sing  during  the  season  of  opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  which  will  begin  May 
9-  Gadski,  Campanari,  Von  Rooy,  pos- 

is!bly  Mrs.  HSglon  and  Miss  Ackte,  Jean 
do.  Reszke  as  Sigismund,  Calv6  as  Ophe- 
lia. Van  Dyck,  Dippel,  Plancon,  Renaud, 
Pringle,  Reichmann,  Miss  Brema,  Em- 
ma Earned. 

The  February'  number  of  the  Musical 
Record  includes,  besides  other  articles, 
he  Music  Show  Business  and  the 
\T  ro.ss,"  by  W.  F.  Apthcrp:  "The  Music 
’ox  Rt  cital,”  by  Gelelt  Burgess; 
’Sunday  in  .Musical  London,”  by  j.  F. 
.inflman;  "Letters  from  New  York 
nd  Chicago.”  by  W.  J.  Henderson  and 
,'illlam  Armstrong. 

e choir  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Meet- 
”ouse  Hill,  Mr.  Charles  McLaugh- 


rus  is  in  simple  but  effective  homo* 
phony.  The  orchestra  includes  a harp. 
After  25  measures  of  introduction  the 
voi.-.es  take  up,  one  after  the  other, 
with  increasing  strength,  a hallelujah. 


Melba  sang  the  part  of  Aida  in  New 
York  Jan.  24,  and  this  is  what  Mr. 
Henderson  wrote  about  her:  "It  is,  per- 
haps, not  impossible  to  surmise  the 
reasons  why  Mme.  Melba  attempted  a 
part  so  utterly  unsuited  to  her  voice, 
her  style,  and  her  temperament  as 
Yida.  She  did  it  probably  for  the  samo 
reason  that  induced  her  to  attempt 
Brunnhnde.  This  popular  and  gifted 
soprano  Is  beginning  to  wonder  just 
what  place  is  open  to  her  in  the  field 
of  lyric  art.  The1  public  can  no  longer 
be  beguiled  to  go  and  listen  to  old- 
fashioned  Italian  opera.  ‘La  Traviata 
was  all  very  well  for  the  opening  night, 
but  Mme.  Melba  will  find  a different 
audience  if  she  sings  in  it  again  this 
season.  The  case  is  even  worse  tor 
‘Lucia,’  ‘Semiramide’  and  'Rlgoletto. 
Yet  it  is  for  the  soprano  roles  in  these 
operas  that  nature  has  fitted  Mme. 
Melba,  and  she  is  naturally  at  a loss  to 
know  what  to  do  for  new  roles.  But 
«he  uses  poor  judgment  when  she  allows 
herself  to  attemnt  the  supremely  dra- 
matic parts.  Her  voice  is  not  of  the  prop- 
er quality  or  power,  and  if  she  goes  on 
forcing  it  as  she  did  last  night  she 
will  simply  ruin  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gifts  that  heaven  ever  put  in  a 
human  throat.  The  famous  soprano 
was  cordially  applauded  last  night  by 
a large  audience  pf  a friendly  disposi- 
tion, but  she  did  not  achieve  an  artistic 
success.  She  even  phrased  badly  at 
I times,  and  her  attempts  to  bring  out 
the  passionate  feelings  of  the-  Ethiopian 
were  extremely  tentative.  She  will  be 
better  liked  hereafter  as  Juliet.” 

The  next  public  concert  of  the  Manu- 
script Society  (N.  Y.)  will  take  place 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  10,  and  for  it  the 
Seidl  Orchestra,  with  Mr.  Seidl  as  con- 
ductor, has  been  engaged.  The  pro- 
gram as  far  as  it  has  at  present  been 
arranged,  will  include  a Symphonic 


and  then  the  “basses  “in tone  the  chief  Fantasia,  "Life’s  Springtide  by  Mr. 

theme  of  Hi  measures,  “Praise  God  in  1‘ • X.  Arens  of  New  eJf  Uphi- 

His  Sanctuary,”  which  is  supported  by!  “Sappho,”  by^  Mr.  Adolf ’ V,  eidig  of  Chi 
organ,  harp  chords  and  violin  figures,  cago,  and  Death  Danra  by  . . 

The  verse,  “Praise  Him  with  the  sound  Harry  P.  Hopkirts  .of  Baltimore , a 
of  the  trumpet,”  sharply  rhythmed  and  fLom  an? ^tw'n  "Fni 

in  the  character  of  a fanfare,  is  sung  by'  G.  Cauffman  of  Arthur 

full  chorus.  Its  simplicity  is  Handelian.  sodes  for  o’  fh®s^a’tl Jiy  ..prelude”  to 
After  a soft  intermezzo,  which  in-  Bird  of  Berlin,  and  the  Bt?lude 
creases  to  ff  (with  harp  glissandi  and  .Oedipus  Rex,  by  Dr.  GY  ill ‘'SJpnfber) 
cymbal  clashes),  the  whole  chorus  sings  ford  of  London  Jhonorarj  mernbe  L 

in  unison  the  first  theme.  The  work  Eminent  soloists  will  be  set ured  for  t. 
is  highly  nraised  operatic  excerpt.  The  concert  begins 

“ 0 "y  ® „sea’  .. f u 15  o’clock  Feb.  3 several  novelties 

Mr  W.  J Henderson,  the  well-known  tvill  be  performed,  among  them  the 
musical  critic,  is  to  publish  shortly  nVize  composition  "Christ  Is  Risen,” 
through  the  Scribners  a volume  called  P5nota  inP  c minor  by  Mr.  Anton 
"What  Is  Good  Music?’’  .These  "Sug-  Sooner  of  Wmshffigton,  D.  C.  This 
gestions  to  Persons  desiring  to  Culti-  ,n  be  performed  bv  Mr.  G.  M.  Dethier. 
vate  a Taste  tn  Musical  Art”  are  ad-  orKanist  0f  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
dressed  to  a popular  audience  and  are  Kavlor  who  will  also  contribute  an 
full  of  the  Information  clearly  ex-  'ri„iriai  number  to  the  program.  Other 
pressed  and  richly  illustrated  with  an-  VVOrk--  in  contemplation  are  an  organ 
ecdote  and  citation,  which  has  made  m0vemcnt  hy  Mr.  C.  C.  Mueller  and 
Mr.  Henderson’s  lectures  .so  entertain-  pomnositions  for  organ  in  combination 
mg  and  helpful  to  musical  students  and  — — A 


_ - with  other  instruments  (violin  and 

amateurs  in  the  art.  The  book  deals  it  jS  expected  that  songs  will 

first  with  the  "Qualities  of  Good  Mu-  contributed  hy  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
slc’’  aqd  then  with  the  "Performanco  1 3urton  a!!d  Mr.  J.  Remington  Fair- 
ot  Music,”  a detailed  analysis  of  musi-  bank  The  last  public  concert  of  the 
cal  forms  and  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  season  will  be  of  a more  elaborate  char- 
the  subject  falling  in  the  first  division  aCiev  as  it  is  proposed  to  produce  at 
to  complete  his  own  treatment  of  the  that  ’concert  two  large  choral  works, 
subject.  While  admitting  that  the  right  Mr  George  F.  Bristow’s  choral  sym- 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Miss  Mamie  Cassidy:  “Why  is  It 
that  Satan  himself  lacks  the  adninnn- 
,tlne  brutality  of  some  women?  How 
car.  females  carry  their  hatred  of  men 
to  such  horrible  ends?  A woman  that 
threw  vitriol  in  a man’s  face,  marred 
him  for  life,  and  cost  him  the  sight  of 
both  eyes,  has  pursued  him  relentlessly 
and  married  the  poor  mortal.  Does  so- 
ciety look  unmoved  on  this  sad  affair? 
'Does  woman’s  love  for  revenge  know 
no  satiety?” 

Miss  Cassidy,  there  is  classical  prece- 
dent for  such  action.  The  females  of 
a powerful  and  warlike  nation  were  in 
the  habit  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
male  prisoners  of  war  and  then  treat- 
ing them  with  a kindness  that  was 
almost  absurd. 


Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann  thus  frees 
his  mind  in  the  Criterion  of  Jan.  22. 
His  mind  was  irritated  by  contempla- 
tion of  the  split  in  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists: 

“A  man  may  know  nothing  of  the.  I 
anatomy  of  a tree,  of  the  chemistry  of  j 
colors,  or  the  science  of  composition,  I 
hut  if  he  can  manipulate  bright  color  1 
dots,  and  cross-hatch  strokes  of  the  { 
brush  on  a canvas,  that  saves  him;  he  j 
Is  an  impressionist. 

"Messrs.  Tarbell  and  Benson,  two  j 
A.  P.’s,  of  Boston,  have  done  nothing 
else  for  years.  They  are  in  painting 
very  much  the  same  thing  that  Rich- 
ard Hovey  and  Bliss  Carman  are  in 
literature,  ‘ein  edles  Dioskurenpaar.’ 
They  have  such  an  overabundance  of 
(individuality  that  their  pictures  can 
never  be  distinguished  one  from  an- 
other. They  have,  in  turn,  plagiarized 
, to  the  very  core  Degas,  Zorn,  Besnard, 
Raffaeii,  Abbott  Thayer,  etc.  Boldini 
will  probably  be  the  next  victim. 

“Then  there  are  * * * Childe  Has- 
pam,  who  represents  the  beautiful  greys 
of  our  metropolis  with  the  crude,  mean- 
ingless colors  of  a crazy  quilt;  Edward 
Simmons,  the  smiling  Macchiavel,  who  j 
would  like  to  be  a marine  painter,  but  ! 
prefers  to  decorate  court  rooms  and  j 
fashionable  dancing  halls,  and  Robert  j 
Reid,  the  Rabelaisian  chieftain  of  j 
American  impressionism,  who  tries  to  ■ 
be  ethereal,  and  who,  I believe,  paints  . 
neither  sitting  nor  standing,  but  lying 
down,  his  works  have  such  a delicious 
air  of  aristocratic  nonchalance.” 


H.  A. 


to  like  or  dislike  any  musical  composi-  phony  "Niagara.’’  and  Mrs.  H. 
tion  without  giving  a reason  is  “co-  3each’’s  “Festival  Jubilate.’’ 
existent  with  human  freedom”  the  an-  The  Parls  correspondent  of  the  Era 
fb°r  >n«‘sts  that  music  is  ‘a  thing  of  (j_ondon)  is  responsible  for  this  gossip: 
RSiH?  1 “In  my  last  notice  I informed  you  that 


-ww  ,,ca"  giv,elJ„  t0.  5he  Query.  Madame  Rose  Caron’s  engagement  at 
What  is  good  music,  at  least  some  ol,r  opera  would  most  likely’  not  be 
guiding  principles  can  be  formulated.  renewed  Madame  Caron  is  a splendid 
The  following  story  of  Brahms’s  inter-  artist  but  her  voice  has  suffered  very 
view  with  the  poet  Daumer  is  given  much’  within  the  last  few  years,  and 


among  other  amusing  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  composer  in  an  article 
in  the  Gegenwart  for  December.  A 
large  number  of  Brahms’s  most  beauti- 
ful songs,  as  is  well  known,  were  writ- 
ten to  and  inspired  by  the  text  of  Dau- 
mer’s  erotic  versa,  which  breathes  all 
the  spirit  of  wild  romance  and  ardent 
passion.  Brahms  called  Daumer  a 
"Voll  blut  dichter”  (a  hot-blooded  poet), 
and  once  when  he  was  in  Munich,  whore 
Daumer  lived,  he  not  unnaturally' 
thought  he  should  like  to  visit  his 
“Voll  blut  dichter.”  "I  armed  mvself,” 
Brahms  told  the  writer  of  the  article, 
"with  bound  volumes  in  which  were 
songs  of  Daumer’s,  and  sallied  forth 
to  look  him  up.  At  last  I found  him  in 


many  roles  she  created  had  to  be  given 
to  her  comrades.  I know  she  was  very 
much  grieved  at  not  being  able  to  in- 
terpret Brunhilde,  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  her  health  has  broken 
down.  The  directors  of  the  Opera,  who 
foresaw  the  downfall  of  Madame  Caron, 
pushed  Mdlle.  BrOval  with  all  their 
might.  Then  they  engaged  Mdlle.  De.- 
na,  and,  finally.  Mdlle.  Aekhd.  Being 
now  well  provided  with  prima  donnas 
they  are  still  anxious  to  retain  Madame 
Caron's  services,  but  no  longer  on  the 
same  conditions.  They  consider  £400  a 
month  too  high  a salary  for  a star  on 
the  decline.  I hear  that  in  the  event 
of  Madame  Caron  leaving  the  Op£ra 
M.  Albert  CarrS  will  engage  her  for 


a back  street,  in  a back  room  of  a very  tbe  Ondra-Comlque,  provided,  of  course, 
retired  dwelling.  Here  I stood  in  the  I that  fie  secures  the  directorship  of  that 
presence  of  my  own  revered  poet.  He  j theatre  ‘Briseis’  will  be  produced  at 
was  a little,  wizened  old  man,  who  re-  1 tbe  Op4ra  There  was,  it  seems,  some 
reived  my  settings  of  his  poems,  and  trouble  in  connection  with  M.  Laraou- 
the  speech  of  arpreciation  with  which  I rel1x  who.  according  to  M.  Chabrier’s 
presented  them,  in  evident  embarrass-  iast  'wjShes.  was  to  superintend  the  rr- 
ment,  .and  I scon  discovered  that  ho  hearsals  But  M.  Lamoureux,  who,  if 
anew  nothing  of  me  or  my  compositions,  j am  n0't  mistaken,  is  guardian  to  M. 
or,  indeed,  anything  at  all  about  music  Chabrier’s  voungest  son.  is  too  igener- 
in  general.  When  I referred  admiringly  ous  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the 
to  one  of  Jus  m<  st  impassioned  anrl  fiery  wav  ancj  prevent  his  departed  friend’s 

*_!_  £ Yvni'^n.  Clllt  (W  TV  C\  11  1 * 


love  songs,  his  only  response  was  to 
indicate,  with  an  affectionate  gesture,  a 
little  old  woman  more  wizened  even 
than  himself,  and  say:  ‘I  have  never 

loved  but  one— my  wife!’  ” 

‘Vivos  voco,  mortuos  plango.”  Tho 
great  bell  from  which  Schiller  took  his 
|motto  for  the  “Lied  von  der  Glocke" 
will  shortly  belong  to  the  voices  of  the 
past.  This  is  the  bell  of  the  Munster, 
at  Schaffhausen.  It  was  cast  at  Bale 
in  I486,  though  in  this  century  the 
families  and  guilds  which  supplied  the 


work  from  being  brought  out  on  our 
first  lyric  stage.  I was,  therefore,  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  has  relin- 
quished his  rights  in  so  far  that  he  has 
allowed  MM.  Taffanel  and  Vidal,  the 
musical  conductors,  to  direct  the  work, 
and  that  he  will  only  now  and  then 
call  in  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
valuable  advi"“ 


A prominent  artist  in  Boston  tells  us 
that  the  painters  who  have  seceded 
from  the  Society  of  American  Artists  : 
should  be  careful  in  their  own  and  j 
new  organization  to  steer  clear  of  nar- 
rowness and  conventionality.  “It  looks 
to  me,”  he  said,  "as  though  the  new 
society'  would  be  as  hide-bound  as  the 
old.” 

Which  is  worse?  The  intolerance  of 
the  radical,  or  the  bigotry’  of  the  con- 
servative?   

F.  H.  M.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “In 
re  Nordica,  or  Nordica  vs.  Symphony 
Orchestra:  just  turn  it  the  other  way 
about  for  a moment.  Even  Camp-meet- 
ing John  Allen’s  .granddaughter  isn’t 
'always  at  her  best  in  rehearsal.  Sup- 
pose the  Symphony  Orchestra  leader 
at  such  a.  time  had  rapped  his  stand; 
stopped  the  singer  and  the  accompani- 
ment, and  remarked:  ‘Y'ou  sing  like 

•a  church-choir  warbler  from  Waybac’U; 
would  not  that  have  been  a gross  Insult  ; 
ito  a.  great  singer,  who  is,  however, 
no  more  a ’first  soprano’  than  the 
'Boston  Symphony  organization  is  a 
‘first  orchestra’?  I have  the  warmest 
admiration  for  the  woman  that  was 
(Lillian  Norton  in  the  beautiful  Maine 
town  where  my  folks  and  her  folks 
were  neighbors.  She  is  unquestionably 
ihe  greatest  of  American  cantatrlces, 
but,  she  isn’t  above  a bit  of  temper 
|now  and  then,  and  she  did  insult  the 
orchestra  and  should  not  be  patted  on  ; 
tlie  back  for  it." 

But  why  use  the  word  "cantatrice,"  : 
oh,  F.  H.  M.7  It’s  a vile  term  in  Eng-  1 
lish.  It  is  without  age  or  respectable 
Chaperon.  "Cantatrice”  means  merely 
a female  professional  singer;  and  in 
English  it  has  no  good  and  regular 
standing.  | 

Charles  B istide  writes  with  blackest  i 
i ink  of  the  social  and  political  decadence 
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f France.  He  says  this  decadence  is  ! 
tie  in  Urgs  measure  to  a disease,  which  i 
ie  calls  “llteinturltfe." 

An  operation  with  a paper-knife  only  I 
ggravates  The  disease. 


A Virginian  woman,  making  up  a 
list  for  children,  recommends  the  Kollo 
hooks.  But  these  books  are  best  suited 
to  men  of  mature  years.  The  conver- 
sations between' Mr.  Holiday  and  Kollo, 
or  1'nele  George  and  Kollo  are  fun- 
nier than  anything  invented  by  Mr. 
Murk  Twain  in  his  penniless  European 
r>  treat.  After  all  an  excellent  book  for 


But  I with  infinite  weariness  outworn, 
Haggard  with  endless  nights  unblessed  by 
sleep. 

Ravaged  by  thoughts  unutterably  forlorn 
Plunged  in  despairs  unfathomably  deep, 
^ent  cold  and  pale  and  trembling  with 
affright 


Into  the  desert  vastitute  of  Night, 

Arid  and  wild  and  blaok: 

Foreboding  no  oasis  of  sweet  slumber, 
Counting  beforehand  all  the  countless  num- 
ber 

Of  sands  that  are  its  minutes  on  my  desolate 
track. 


tieeply  engageffWri  conversation  with  a 
nice  young  man.  glancing  over  the  plate 
t-aid.^  1 like  the  chocolate  best— oh.  yes 
here’s  a piece!’  But  somehow  it  failed 
to  come.  She  wriggled  it  slightly— it 
surely  was  stuck-she  wriggled  it 
again.  And  then  Eph  said,  ’Beg  vou 
pahdon.  Miss,  but  dat’s  my  thumb'’  ” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  definition  of  a 
box  stew:  "A  box  stew  is  one  into 
which  the  waiter  sticks  his  thumb.  " 


which  follows  her  like  a dog."  There  J 
are  female  leaders  Yn  Boston  and  New 
York  society  that  anticipated  her,  but 
Ithey  are  not  content  with  one. 


children  Is  an  excellent  book  for  men 
j nd  women  of  all  ages. 


“Action  songs  for  children”  are  also 
amusing  reading.  Listen  to  the  third 
verso  of  "The  Little  Carpenters.” 

If  >ou  would  be  a carpenter, 

A carpenter,  a carpenter 
A ourself  betimes  you  must  bestir. 

And  work  along  with  me! 

The  hammer  you  must  learn  to  hold. 

The  gimlet  and  the  bradawl  bcld. 

The  set-square  and  the  T.. 

Brass-headed  nail,  and  tack,  and  screw. 
And  shining  chisel  sharp  and  new: 

Then  come  and  be  a carpenter. 

And  hammer  hard  with  me! 

■ There  is  this  direction  for  action  to 
accompany  the  genial  invitation  to  be 
a carpenter:  "Hands  thrown  out,  smil- 
j ing." 

| That’s  a great  line  of  Walt  Whitman: 

| "The  carpenter  dresses  his  plank,  the 
. tongue  of  hts  foreplane  whistles  its 
, wild  ascending  lisp.” 


Tt {.(>  i Irp 

CHAMBER  MUSIC. 


1 Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  New  Quintet 


for  Piano  and  Strings  Produced 
by  the  Kaeisel  Quartet  in  Asso- 


ciation Hail  Last  Evening. 


The  program  of  the  fifth  Kneisel 
Quartet  concert  was  as  follows: 


Quintet  for  Piano,  two  violins,  viola 

and  'cello,  A minor,  op.  30 Foote 

(MS.  First  time.) 

Quartet.  C major,  op.  59,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Octet  tor  two  violins,  viola,  ’cello, 
double  bass,  clarinet,  bassoon  and 
horn,  F major,  op.  1GS Schubert 


Mr.  Foote’s  new  composition  is  for 
the  most  part  agreeable  music.  The 
opening  movement,  Allegro  giusto, 
shows  a breadth  and  swing  and  pas- 
sion that  do  not  often  distinguish  the 
work  of  this  composer,  and  the  themes 
seem  truly  spontaneous.  The  second 
movement— Intermezzo— with  its  plain 
song  theme  is  perhaps  of  inferior  worth. 

There  are  interesting  passages,  there 
are  passages  of  beauty,  but  the  move- 
ment is  not  without  the  suggestion  of 
patchwork.  The  Scherzo  that  follows 
is  delightful  throughout,  and  I would 
gladly  have  heard  it  a second  time,  in 
the  place  of  the  finale  that  is  more  or 
hiss  scrappy  and  perfunctory,  as,  in- 
deed, are  so  many  finales  in  modern 
/chamber  music.  There  are  a few  sug- 
gestions of  Schumann  and  Brahms,  but 
they  are  not  impertinent  or  disagree- 
able. This  quintet  and  the  orchestral 
suite  reveal  the  fact  that  Mr.  Foote  is 
working  with  greater  freedom,  less  self- 
consciousness,  no  longer  dreading! 
the  pedagogue's  frown.  I have  dis- 
liked. X still  dislike,  certain  pieces  by 
Mr.  Foote.  It  Is  a pleasure  for  me  to 
join  on  this  occasion  in  the  applause  of 
the  audience  which  was  large  in  spite 
of  the  rough  weather.  I only  wish 
that  the  piano  part  had  not  been  played 
by  the  composer,  who  as  a pianist  is 
harsh  and  dry. 

The  Beethoven  quartet,  one  of  the  set 
of  three  dedicated  to  Count  Rasoumoff- 
Rky  was  nobly  played.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Kr.elsel  is  inclined  at  times  to  take  an 
ai.dante  ecn  moto  a trifle  too  slow— as  in 
the  Introduction  last  night:  and  the  an- 
' danto  con  moto  quasi  allegretto  was  an- 
; rather  than  an  andante  thus  qual-  I 
ii'.-'i.  But  the  performance  was  in  other 
re/pects  30  beautiful,  as  In  quality  of 
tone,  in  appreciation  of  dynamic  con- 
trasts, and  above  all  In  that  rare  thing 
—illuminating  Intelligence— that  the 

query  as  to  the  precise  tempo  may  well 
seem  hypercritical. 

The  Schubert  octet  displays  Schubert 
with  his  weaknesses,  as  well  as  his 
strength.  Measures  of  supreme,  soul- 
eatiifylng.  haunting  beauty  are  side  by 
side  with  that  which  is  trivial  and  tire- 
some. .Mr.  Kneisel  is  to  be  thanked  for 
bringing  out  the  octet,  which  is  seldom 
heard  in  our  concert  hails.  The  quartet 
was  ably  assist'  d by  Messrs.  Pourtau, 
cc-barth,  Litkc  and  Keller. 

The  sixth  '-on<  ert  of  the  series  will  be 
given  Feb.  28. 


That  you  always  slept  well  was  your 
boast.  Xou  were  offensive  in  the  procla- 
mation. Mr.  Twitters  would  give  In 
detail  the  record  of  a sleepless  night. 

! ^ ou  would  look  at  him  with  compas- 
sion; you  would  thrqw  out  your  chest; 
and  thus  would  you  discourse:  "My 
boy.  the  moment  my  head  touches  the 
pillow  I fall  sound  asleep  and  I do  not 
stir  until  it  is  seven-thirty  and  time 
for  me  to  get  up.  It  doesn’t  matter 
when  I go  to  bed  or  what  I eat  or  drink 
before  going  to  bed.  I can  cat  wels-h- 
rabbit  and  mince  pie,  drink  strong  cof- 
fee or  ale,  smoke  a pipe  or  a cigar, 
turn  in,  and  sleep  like  a top.  My  boy, 
you  see  I leave  all  business  at  the 
office,  and  walk  home,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be.  Insomnia  is  only 
a dictionary  word."  Thus  did  you 
boast. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  you  awoke  w'ith  a 
start  at  five  in  the  morning,  and,  for  the 
life  of  you  you  could  not  close  your 
eyes  again.  It  was  late  that  night  when 
you  stretched  legs  luxuriously  and  set- 
tled yourself  on  your  right  side  with  the 
right  arm  under  the  pillow.  It  was 
Monday.  Tuesday  night  you  went  to 
bed  at  11.  Wednesday  morning  you 
again  awoke  at  five,  with  a strange  feel- 
ing in  your  head,  with  dry  eye-balls.  You 
heard  the  earliest  street  cars,  and  they 
thundered  over  the  bridge.  There  were 
strange  crackings  and  explosions  in  the 
flat.  There  was  someone  stirring  cau- 
tiously in  the  bedroom.  You  lighted 
the  gas.  You  smiled  at  your  suspicion. 
You  went  back  to  bed  and  tried  in  vain 
to  yawn.  The  maid-servant  arrived 
from  the  cave  below.  What  a noise  she 
made!  There  were  signs  of  life  in  the 
court.  The  ice-man  came,  or  rather, 
you  thought  he  was  throwing  ice  at 
the  refrigerator.  You  wondered  why 
they  do  not  make  refrigerators  of 
wrought-iron.  Somebody  with  singular- 
ly heavy  feet  tramped  on  the  roof  right 
over  your  head.  Finally  you  could  not 
endure  the  bed,  but  your  bath  did  not 
refresh  you.  Breakfast  was  distasteful, 
and  when  your  eldest  son  Hamilton— a 
lad  of  investigating  mind— asked  you 
the  meaning  of  bimetallism,  and 
whether  you  thought  Mayor  Quincy  was 
really  a bad  man— you  glared  at  him 
and  used  language  that  provoked  a 
righteous  rebuke  from  your  spouse. 

You  made  all  manner  of  experiments, 
but  each  morning  you  awoke  at  five, 
with  a start,  to  sleep  no  more.  Sunday 
night  you  found  yourself  lying  awake 
with  staring  eyes.  You  heard  the  hours 
and  the  half  hours  until  you  lost  con- 
sciousness—was  it  one  o’clock  or  half 
past  one?  You  now  do  business  in  your 
disturbed  and  fretted  rest;  there  is  a 
note  that  you  must  meet;  there  is  stock 
that  must  be  sold;  you  dream  that  your 
trade  is  falling  off;  or  there  is  an  article 
of  six:  thousand  words  that  must  be 
written  in  an  hour.  Yesterday  you 
•were  cordial  toward  poor  Twitters;  you 
asked  him  what  he  was  taking  for  in- 
somnia. You  now  dread  the  night.  You 
are  afraid  to  go  to  bed.  Your  boasting 
is  over.  And  yet  be  patient.  You  will 
soon  sleep  soundly  and  long  enough. 


Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  is  happy  in  hi« 
description  of  the  Library  Loafer.  The 
type  is  the  same  whether  you  see  it  in 
Boston.  Pittsburgh,  or  the  British 
iVJ  useum. 

The  L.  L.  is  harmless  and  would  bo 
unobjectionable  were  it  not  for  the 
tact  that  he  taints  the  air  wherever 
lie  goes.  He  never  bathes,  and  clean 
linen  with  him  is  an  anomaly.  You  can 
always  tell  him  by  the  odor— he  smells 
like  a Jury  Room.” 

Mr.  Hubbard  proposes  to  start  a 
crusade,  "for  the  reformation  of  re- 
formers.” 

And  now  you  are  acquainted  with 
that  which  is  best— or  worst  in  the 
Philistine  for  February. 


Philip  Hale. 


And  so  I w#>nt,  the  last,  to  my  drear  bed,  i 
Aghast  as  one  who  would  go  down  to  lie 
Among  the  blissfully  unconscious  dead. 
Assured  that  as  the  endless  years  flowed  by 
Over  the  dreadful  silence  and  deep  gloom 
And  dense  oppression  of  the  stifling  tomb, 

He  only  of  them  all, 

Nerveless  and  impotent  to  madness,  never 
< ould  hope  oblivion’s  perfect  trance  forever: 
An  agony  of  life  eternal  in  death’s  pall. 

Perhaps  you  might  gain  comfort  from 
Hr.  Waldsteln’s  “Sub-Conscious  Self 
and  its  Relations."  Listen  to  him:  "Men 
do  not  sleep  sometimes  because  they  I 
have  trained  themselves  to  do  without 
it  for  a certain  limited  period  and  the 
rhythm  of  life  is  lost,  and  so  they | 
hasten  on  to  death,  and  they  allow 
their  sub-conscious  self  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  them.”  Endeavoring  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  the  procession,  you  lost  the 
rhythm  of  life.  It  might  have  been 
better  for  you  if  you  had  Jogged  along 
with  the  stragglers. 


The  Philistine  for  February  indulges 
in  no  "genteel  home  thrusts”  at  liter- 
ary or  Illiterate  Inhabitants  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  Even  Mr.  Barrett 
Wendell  has  been  given  breathing-time. 
But  there  are  delightful  glimpses  of 
social  life  in  Buffalo  and  other 
suburbs  of  East  Aurora.  For  Instance: 
"At  a swell  and  crush  Affair  in 
Buffalo  a short  time  ago  the  cake  was 
!>elng  passt  (sic)  by  Afrlc's  dusky 
sons.  A certain  sweet  young  lady, 
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God  thur.deretli  marvellously  with  his  voice;  i 
great  things  doctli  He.  which  we  cannot  com-  1 
prebend. 

For  He  saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the 
earth. 

He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man;  that 
all  men  may  know  his  work. 

Then  the  beasts  go  into  dens,  and  remain 
In  their  places. 


The  toiling  paragrapher  tu'rns  snow 
into  copy.  You  will  find  in  at  least  50 
newspapers  of  New  England  this  week 
the  following  "sparkiin  eppygrams”: 
“This  is  like  old  times.” 

“Who  says  that  the  good,  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  winter  is  a thing 
of  the  past? 

“Uncle  Amos  Perkins  dropped  in 
Tuesday.  He  says  he  hasn’t  seen  any- 
thing like  it  since  his  .wife  died.” 
"There’ll  be  a good  many  driving  with 
one  hand  now.” 

“Jingle,  bells.” 

“This  is  great  weather  for  the  boys. 
Hon’t  be  angry  if  Johnny  swats  you  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  or  plugs  your  ear. 
We  were  all  boys  once." 


Others  may  be  moved  to  poetry. 

There  will  be  liberal  quotations  from 
Whittier's  “Snowbound.” 

Or  you  will  run  against 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  cour- 
ier's feet 

Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates 
sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Which  was  Mr.  Emerson’s  idea  of 
poetry. 

You  may  substitute  "bronzed  radia- 
tor” for  “radiant  fireplace.” 

A more  sentimental  soul  will  recite 
Eastman’s 

All  day  had  the  snow  come  down— all  day 
As  it  never  came  down  before; 

And  over  the  hills,  at  sun-set.,  lay, 

Some  two  or  three  feet,  or  more. 

Mr.  Johnson  kissed  his  wife  and 
cheek-smeared  children  and  sallied  gayly 
forth.  “I  don’t  suppose  that  there  are 
any  cars  running,  but  the  walk  will  do 
me  good.  I haven't  seen  so  fine  a 
wintry  sight  since  I was  a youngster 
in  Haddam  Centre.”  He  disdained  an 
umbrella. 

’Twas  seven  o’clock  at  night.  No 
word  from  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
[Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire— 
'With  tears  of  artless  Innocence. 

The  wretched  man  is  at  the  club,  j 
Wearied,  perspiring,  yet  chilled,  he  fell 
into  it,  as  into  a life  saving  station.  He 
has  ordered  his  third  go  of  New  Eng- 
land rum,  and  he  is  studying  the  bill-of- 
tfare.  “Thank  the  Lord,”  he  remarks  to 
old  Auger,  ”mv  wife  didn't  have  to  go 
out  today;  this  is  no  weather  for 
women.” 


Or  you  will  read  articles  beginning  in 
this  fashion: 

"How  puny  and  insignificant  a thing 
is  man!  Where  now  is  the  boast  of  ar- 
rogant science!  How  feeble  are  elec- 
tricity and  steam  when  matched  against 
the  power  of  wind  and  snew!  The  ele- 
ments are  unconquerable  when  they  as- 
sort themselves.  A storm  like  that  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday  teaches  us,”  etc., 
etc. 


Or  someone  will  write  a pathetic  story 
of  the  heart  and  hearth,  entitled  "How 
Baby  Missed  Her  Milk;  a Talc  of  the 
Great  Storm.” 


O ye  lee  and  Snow,  bless  ye  the  Lord; 
praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  forever. 


And  tomorrow  is  full  of  omen,  for  it  is 
Candlemas  Hay. 


“Signora  Crispi,  wife  of  the  former 
Italian  Premier,  appears  at  out-door 
festivities  accompanied  by  a tame  calf 


The  Emperor  William  is  “quite  de- 
lighted" with  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's 
“White  Man’s  Africa."  Of  course,  of 
course.  William  has  reason  to  be 
prateful  toward  his  old  Pudden  chum. 


We  are  unable  to  recommend  heartily 
the  Life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that 
has  Just  been  published.  There  is  no 
^account  of  the  baccarat  scandal,  nor  is 
there  any  report  of  the  conversations 
between  the  Prince  and  Ho’ftense 
Schneider.  The  searcher  after  truth  is 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mrs. 
Langtry  on  a famous  occasion  dropped 
a piece  of  ice  down  the  back  of  His 
Royal  Nibs,  and  by-  this  innocent  prank 
lost  for  a season  his  inestimable  favor. 
IWe  learn  that  “he  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionists  who  would  abol- 
ish the  frock-coat,”  that  "his  influence 
lln  matters  of  dress  is  strongly  con- 
servative,” which  is  cheering  news,  for 
"it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
ithe  Prince’s  influence  as  an  arbiter  of 
fashion,  especially  in  America,  where 
ievery  trifling  change  in  his  costume  is 
faithfully  reported  and  imitated."  But 
(What  if  the  Prince  should  die?  Never 
despair  of  the  Republic;  is  not  the 
providence  Journal  on  sure  founda- 
tions? 


“His  Royal  Highness  is  also  under 
Stood  to  have  a special  fondness  for  the 
pld-fashioned  ’bowler’  hat.”  "Boler” 
Is  the  spelling  preferred  by  some  for 
jthe  low-crowned  stiff  felt  hat.  His 
Ifather,  the  Prince  Consort,  invented  a 
(hat;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotton 
that  George  IV.  had  some  skill  in  cut 
Ring  out  coats. 


Mr.  Tom  Webb,  a cowboy  who  has 
been  witching  the  monde  and  the  demi- 
pnonde  of  Paris  with  noble  horseman- 
ship, was  disgusted  the  other  morn- 
ing by  a poodle  which  barked  at 
Siis  horse’s  heels  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  ride  was  for  exer- 
cise, not  hire.  He  lassooed  the  dog, 
gently  they  say,  and  then  let  him  go. 
(And  what  did  the  guardian  of  the  peace  ! 
do?  He  saw  In  Mr.  Webb’s  action  an 
abhorrent  contempt  of  law:  "Voluntary 
Carnage  to  movable  property,  punishable 
under  Article  479  of  the  Penal  Code, 
Itvith  a fine  of  a franc  and  a half.” 


Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  delivered  in 
panuary  an  able  and  eloquent  address 
before  the  Midland  Institute  at  Bir- 
mingham. Hid  he  talk  of  Roscius  or 
Mnester?  Hid  he  discuss  Schlegel's  er- 
roneous theory  of  Fate  as  brooding  over 
|the  Greek  tragic  scene?  Hid  he  com- 
pare the  pantomime  of  "Leda,”  Bathyl- 
lus  acting  the  leading  part,  with  “L’En- 
Ifant  Prodigue?”  Bid  he  dispute  the 
paradox  of  Diderot  or  wither  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Scott?  Oh,  no;  discussing  homely, 
modern  things,  he  rose  to  an  azure 
height,  where  Joseph  Jefferson  sits  en- 
throned. the  greatest  play-actor  of  Buz- 
zard's Bay.  We  quote  the  peroration  in 
full: 

“Don’t  walk  to  your  seat  if  you  are 
Hate  during  a quiet  scene,  for  you  dis- 
turb both  audience  and  actors. 

“Don't  hold  a running  conversation 
with  your  neighbor. 

“And  ladies,  I implore,  I beseech  you, 
don't  wear  large  hats  with  bobbing 
leathers  and  all  the  glories  of  the  mil- 
liner's shop  towering  on  high." 


She  was  in  prison,  as  you  see. 

All  in  a cave  of  snow; 

And  she  could  not  relieved  be, 
Though  she  was  frozen  so. 

Ah,  we!l-u-day! 


For  she  was  atl  froze  in  with  frost. 
Right  days  and  nights,  poor  soul! 
But  when  they  gave  her  up  for  lost 
They  found  her  down  the  hole. 

’ Ah,  well-a-day! 


Yesterday  we  said  “tomorrow  is 
Candlemas  Day.”  It  was  tomorrow 
when  we  wrote  it,  and  Candlemas  Day 
Is  today.  But  you  read  properly  today 
“yesterday  was  Candlemas  Day.”  We 
hope  this  explanation  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all. 


Inasmuch  as  the  day  was  fair  and 
clear,  “you  may  expect  a long  and 
severe  winter.  There  are  about  40 
quotations  in  prose  and  verse  to  back 
this  statement.  One  is  enough. 

The  hind  had  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  the  bier. 
As  that  Candlemas  Day  should  be  pleasant 
and  clear. 


There  is  little  to  talk  about  except  jt 
the  weather.  A good  many  years  ago  I 
Gabriel  Peignot  wrote  a book  in  which  f 
he  told  of  severe  winters  and  suffer-  if 
ings  induced  by  snow  and  ice.  You  1 
will  find  it  in  the  Public  Library.  Then  I 
there  is  Mr.  Rimbault’s  chronological! 
list  of  grout  frosts  beginning  with  that! 
mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury! 
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Iffe  by  inquiring  whether  ell] 
l?re  colder  formerly  than  now.  Thus 
|e  Tiber  was  in  the  habit  of  freezing, 
id  Horace  speaks  of  the 'streets  of 
l>me  as  full  of  snow  and  ice. 


■Hie  story  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock  and 
r remarkable  deliverance,  after  be- 
g buried  in  snow  eight  days  and  eight 
ghts,  is  good  reading-.  It  is  an  affect- 
s' tale  from  the  beginning 
'On  her  return  home  in  the  evening,  be- 
t-en  8‘x  and  seven  o'clock,  being  about  half 
mile  from*her  own  house,  her  horse  started 
a sudden  light,  which  proceeded,  most 
)bably,  from  a luminous  meteor,  a phe- 
menon  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
not  uncommon;  she  was  herself  struck 
th  the  light,  and  exclaimed  ‘Good  God! 
lat  can  this  be.’  ” 
the  final  sentence: 

‘The  too-free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
pposed  to  have  been  the  cause  both  of  the 
traordlnary  accident  and  its  fatal  conse- 
ences. " I 

There  are  several  versions  of  this  | 
ory,  but  the  most  moving  Is  that  pub- 
died  in  Kirby’s  Wonderful  and  Ec- 
ntrlc  Museum  (Vol.  IV):  how  she  told 
■r  horse  to  go  home  without  her; 
>w  she  tried  to  signal  with  a handker- 
lief  through  a hole  in  the  snow;  how 
le  heard  gypsies  talking;  how  snuff 
ive  her  no  gratification;  how  she  took 
om  her  left  hand  two  rings,  “the 
kens  of  her  nuptial  vows  twice 
edged,”  and  put  them,  together  with 
little  money,  Into  a small  box;  how 
te  finally  said  to  Mr.  John  Stittle, 
ho  rescued  her,  “I  have  heard  the 
’11s  go  two  Sundays  for  church";  how 
r.  Okc^,  th-  Surgeon,  gave  her  mut- 
m broth,  a saline  mixture,  with  antl- 
lonal  wine  and  strong  decoction  of 
aik,  and  three  grains  of  opium;  and 
ow  “her  prospect  was  most  misera- 
le”  until  she  died  July  13,  1799.  The 
ay  of  her  reocue  was  Feb.  10  of  that 
?ar.  And  they  made  a ballad,  pitiful 
nd  true,  about  her,  from  which  we 
ave  quoted.  

“Constant  Reader”  wrote  the  Journal 
ais  note,  dated  Newtonville,  Feb.  1: 
“Being  storm-bound  tolay,  I have  been 
ioking  over  my  alary,  to  see  if  I could 
nd  date  of  similar  storm.  I find  under 
ead  of  1878  as  follows:  Jan.  28,  'Re- 
larkable  winter;  no  sleighing  as  yet; 
o snow  and  very  warm  all  winter,  with 
he  exception  of  Jan.  7,  8 degrees  be- 
jw  zero  In  morning;  Jan.  8,  15  degrees 
elow  in  morning  In  afternoon  of 
an.  9,  45  degrees  above  zero,  and  grow- 
ng  warmer.  Oldest  Inhabitants  say 
here  has  been  no  such  winter  for  50 
ears.  Jan.  31,  severe  snowstorm  all 
ay.  Feb.  1,  still  snowing;  snow  two 
eet  deep  on  a level  now;  more  snow 
iias  fallen  than  since  the  big  storm  of 
867.  No  horsecars  are  running  In  Bos- 
on or  any  of  the  suburbs;  everything 
flocked  up.’  This  is  from  my  diary 
!if  1878,  and  Is  a complete  duplicate  for 
his  winter,  day  and  date,  and  feather 
ilso,  20  years  later.” 

Joanna  Crippen  of  Chardstock  was 
juried  six  days  in  the  snow  (January, 
.713),  and  received  no  nourishment. 
Neighbors  went  out  with  poles  and 
thovels  and  found  her  in  snow  four 
;eet  deep.  “One  of  the  men  thrusting 
at  her  with  his  pole  found  she  was 
there  and  alive.’’  She  was  without 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  there  was  an 
old  whittle  about  her  shoulders  with 
a large  hole  In  it  which  she  had  eaten 
through.  She  survived  with  the  loss 
of  one  great  toe. 

The  motor-man  in  this  city  stands  un- 
protected against  wind,  sleet,  snow.  Do 
you  think  that  his  condition  is  credi- 
table to  the  company  that  employs  him 
or  the  city  in  which  he  lives?  There 
are  towns  in  which  street  railway  com- 
panies are  obliged  by  law  to  house  mo-  I 
tor-men  during  the  winter.  In  these  ] 
towns  the  men  stand  comfortable,  alert,  J 
in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  un- 
disturbed by  passengers.  The  front  i 
platform  is  fenced  on  the  sides;  there 
is  a house  of  wood  and  glass.  No 
thoughtless  passenger  can  open  a front  j 
door  for  the  sake  of  saving  for  himself  ! 
a few  seconds.  Do  you  think  that  truly  j 
civilized  beings  would  long  endure  the  1 
sight  of  a motor-man  shivering  or  numb 
on  a platform  swept  by  wind,  sleet,  i 
snow?  And  yet  you  are  interested  deep- 
ly in  the  condition  of  Armenians,  and 
you  sigh  for  the  bombardment  of  Con- 
stantinople by  American  men-of-vrar.  | 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  news- 
papers in  foreign  cities  are  commenting 
severely  on  slavery  as  it  is  practised  1 
in  the  United  States?  They  reprint  the  ! 
account  of  the  sale  of  430  men,  women 
and  children,  black  and  white,  at  Albion 
for  $21,000,  to  work  in  phosphate  mines. 
They  wonder  at  the  statement  that 
these  wretches  were  kicked,  prodded 
and  punched  by  their  purchasers;  that 
the  more  active  of  the  convicts  were 
made  to  “go  their  paces"  to  show  thei 
strength.  “They  were  treated  in  a wa 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a gan; 
of  Siberian  prisoners,"  says  a ParlA 
newspaper. 


And  do  you  think  'that  in  a’  civilize., 
city  live  wires  would  be  allowed  to 
menace  the  people  In  the  streets?  Some 
day  “u  prominent  citizen"  will  be  killed 
j here,  and  then  there  will  he  a column 
of  hysterical  letters  to  the  Transcript. 

Own  up,  be  honest.  Did  not  the  en- 
forced walks  Tuesday  do  you  good? 
Did  you  not  have  a natural  appetite 
for  your  luncheon  and  dinner?  Did 
you  not  feel  better  all  over?  Were  you 
not  more  amiable  and  cheery?  Yet  you 
have  always  thought  It  necessary  to 
take  a car,  even  if  you  were  going 
only  from  School  Street  to  Berkeley 
Street,  or  from  Water  Street  to  West 
Newton  Street.  For  you  are  one  of  those 
wretched  beings  whose  life  is  spent  In  ] 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  clock. 


You  sometimes  speak  contemptuously 
of  those  out  of  work.  "Oh,  they  could 
get  work,  if  they  were  not  lazy.  I tell 
you,  sir,  they  don’t  wish  to  work."  You  i 
had  a chance  to  see  how  gladly  men 
out  of  a .lob  would  use  a shovel.  They  | 
knew  for  a few  hours  true  happiness;  ! 
they  were  earning  money.  They  worked 
as  though  they  wished  to  show  what 
they  could  do  if  they  had  only  an  op- 
portunity. 

MISS  JOSIE  HARTMAN, 


Assisted  by  Miss  Olive  Mead, 
Violinist,  Gave  a Piano  Recital 
in  Steinevt  Hall  Last  Evening. 

The  program  of  Miss  Hartman’s  con- 
cert was  as  follows: 

Kreutzer  Sonata Beethoven 

Pastorale Scarlatti 

Capriccio Scarlatti 

Preiude  and  Fugue.  A minor Bach-Liszt 

Violin  Solo.  Adagio Vieuxtemps 

Violin  Solo.  Mazurka Zarzycld 

Scherzo Mendelssohn 

Nocturne Schumann 

Rhapsody.  G minor...'. Brahms 

Etude.  A flat  major Chopin 

Fantasie.  F minor Chopin 

Larghetto.  From  "Lucia” 

Donlzetti-St.  Lubin 
(For  violin  alone.) 

Polonaise.  E major Liszt 

Miss  Hartman  is  a pianist  of  more 
than  ordinary  promise.  Her  failings 
and  faults  are  those  of  exuberant 
youth,  and  they  can  easily  be  correct- 
ed. She  is  occasionally  inclined  to  hur- 
ry the  pace;  she  is  not  always  coolly 
sure  of  her  rhythm;  she  is  not  content 
to  let  a simple  melody  make  its  own 
simple  way.  Thus  in  the  arrangement 
of  Bach’s  organ  fugue,  the  tempo  was 
not  steady,  and  the  piece  lost  thereby; 
the  tune  of  Schumann  was  not  sung; 
and  the  performance  of  the  etude  by 
Chopin  was  frankly  and  wholly  bad. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  much  to 
admire  and  praise.  Her  fingers  are 
well-developed;  her  tone  is  agreeable 
(although  in  fortissimo  she  was  tempt- 
ed last  night  once  or  twice  to  abuse 
her  strength);  her  runs  arc  clear  and 
even:  her  chord-attack  is  full  and  pre- 
cise; and  in  addition  to  all  this  she 
has  deckled  musical  taste,  emotion— in 
a word,  that  which  is  known  as  tem- 
perament. 

She  plays  with  native  passion,  and 
when  she  has  full  mastery  of  her  emo- 
tions and  knows  also  the  value  of  sug- 
gestion and  repose,  this  same  passion 
will  be  her  distinguishing  strength.  To- 
day it  is  a possible  obstacle  to  the  true 
brilliance  of  her  career.  An  interest- 
ing player  is  this  Miss  Hartman.  Her 
future  will  he  watched  with  curiosity. 
She  might  wejl  began  by  chastening  her 
fondness  for  the  damper  pedal. 

Miss  Mead  displayed  her  solidly 
grounded  technic  - in  a seemingly 
phlegmatic  manner.  I do  not  ask  her 
to  feign  emotion  or  play  in  a hysterical 
manner,  but  why  should  she  apparently 
he  so  apathetic?  Her  tone  is  full  and 
rich,  without  thought  of  dryness,  but  her 
inappreciation  of  the  value  of  dynamic 
contrasts  and  the  uniformity  of  her 
phrasing  bring  quickly  a respectful  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Philip  Hale. 

Then  Johnson  drew  his  glittering  sword,  with 
all  his  might  and  main. 

So  well  he  laid  upon  them,  that  eight  of  them 
were  slain: 

As  he  was  fighting  the  other  two,  this  woman 
he  did  not  mind, 

She  took  the  knife  all  from  his  side,  and 
ripped  him  up  behind. 

Are  you  fond  of  fairy  stories?  Here 
Is  a beautiful  one  about  Tamagno,  the 
tenor.  No,  it  is  not  about  his  washing 
his  socks  in  his  room  at  a tavern.  It  is 
a new  story,  published  in  Italy  just  be- 
fore his  engagements  begin  in  foreign 
cities.  In  his  palace  he  has  a museum, 
richly  stocked  with  crowns,  cups,  gob- 
lets, cigar  cases,  etc.,  etc.,  which  have 
been  given  to  him  as  testimonials  of 
admiration,  wonder.  There  is  a strange 
history  attached  to  one  of  the  cigarette 
cases.  Ten  years  ago  in  Chili,  Tamagno 
was  worshiped  by  a delightful  woman 
who  gave  him  a cigarette  case,  made  of 
gold,  and  encrusted  with  precious 
stones.  The  initials  of  Tamagno  in  em- 
eralds were  on  one  side;  the  initials  of 
the  giver  in  rubies  were  on  the  other. 
“Was  Tamagno  in  love  with  her?  Who 


knowsfUjUo  fias  the  reputation  of  being 
an  extremely  virtuous  person.’’  After 
his  engagement  he  left  Chill,  and  he 
was  told  that  his  adorer  was  a tnarried 
woman  and  the  mother  of  12  children. 
Two  years  ago  her  husband  died.  She 
went  to  Romo  In  February,  1897,  where 
she  saw  Tamagno.  She  spoke  to  him  a 
few  words,  then  drawing  from  her 
bodice  a dagger,  she  dagged  him.  The 
point  was  blunted  by  the  cigarette  box 
which  she  had  given  him. 

Mr.  Paul  West,  the  eminent  and  pas- 
sionate press  agent,  never  Invented  a 
better  story. 

It  is  true  that  the  tale  has  been  told 
for  years  concerning  others,  but  the 
thwarting  body  was  always  a temper- 
ance medal  or  a Bible. 


After  the  death  of  Rubinstein  they 
found  a note  book  in  which  the  pianist 
had  recorded  bitter  sayings.  The  M£nes- 
trel,  Paris,  is  publishing  a French  trans- 
lation of  them. 

■ “To  write  Is  a pleasure;  to  publish  is 
a responsibility. 

“A  young  girl  is  right  when  she  mocks 
an  old  man  of  sixty  who  speaks  to  her 
of  love;  the  public  is  also  right  when  it 
laughs  at  a singer  of  sixty  who  sings, 
and  put  on  amorous  airs. 

“Formerly  there  were  everywhere  lit- 
tle, miserable,  ugly,  dirty  concert  halls 
whore  great  artists  were  heard;  today 
nearly  everywhere  the  concert  halls  1 
are  large,  splendid,  well  equipped,  but 

“A  young  man  who  is  pessimistic 
and  disgusted  with  life  is  a ridiculous 
object,  for  he  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  know  life  thoroughly.  But  an  opti-  : 
mistic  old  man,  who  is  contented  with 
ilife,  is  a still  stranger  phenomenon,  be-  j 
cause  he  has  had  time  enough  to  know  ! 
It  from  A to  Izzard. 

“What  is  there  new  today?  Every-  | 
thing  that  is  old:  excavations,  fashions,  ! 
bric-A-brac,  etc.” 

A contemporary  pays  this  well  meant 
hut  doubtful  compliment  to  Mr.  Adrian 
C.  Anson,  more  familiarly  known  as 
“Grandpa,”  “The  Old  Man,”  “Uncle 
’Adrian:’’  "Those  who  remember  how 
much  he  has  done  for  base  ball  will 
Swish  him  all  the  enjoyment  possible 
in  his  life  after  leaving  it.”  Bless  you, 
man.  Grandpa  Anse  is  still  able  to  say, 
as  did  the  Sage  of  Marshfield1  on  a 
famous  occasion,  "I  ain’t  dead  yit.” 

There  is  at  least  one  Englishman  that 
(approves  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott’s  abuse 
of  play  actresses.  We  quote  an  adver- 
tisement from  a London  exchange: 

“Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  the  stage. 

“All  interested  in  this  controversy 
Should  read  ‘The  Wheel  of  Life,’  by 
IClement  Scott,  second  edition  now 
ready,  with  portrait  of  author.  Lon- 
don, Lawrence,  Greening  and  Co.” 

Furthermore,  a Mr.  Francis  Gribble 
proposes  in  a novel  to  give  a realistic 
[presentation  of  stage  life  behind  the 
Beenes. 

Great  Scott! 

This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  busi- 
ness methods  in  the  music  schools  of 
(California.  We  quote  from  an  elab- 
orately prepared  catalogue:  “To  all 

St-udent  recitals  given  at  the  Con- 

servatory of  Music  after  Jan.  1,  1898, 
[there  will  be  a charge  of  10  cents  to 
students  or  public  for  general  admis- 
sion and  25  cents  for  reserved  seats. 
These  concerts  are  given  for  the  benefit 
lof  students  and  it  is  compulsory  that 
they  attend.” 


We  have  received  the  following  ex- 
traordinary communication; 

“If  you  have  in  your  note-book  a list 
(Of  candidates  for  the  honor  of  being 
cooked  in  your  column  of  the  Journal 
[Will  you  give  a place  *on  the  list  to  that 
spineless  breed  of  folk  who  are  afraid, 
In  writing,  to  use  any  adjective  or  noun 
Ithat  has  snap  or  spirit,  without  insult- 
ing and  betraying  It  by  putting  before 
land  after  it  a pair  of  shirking  apolo- 
getic quotation  marks— quotation  marks 
Ithat  are  used,  not  for  their  original 
purpose,  but  simply  as  a screen  and  a 
(protection  against  honest  responsibility 
lor  having  said  and  meant  what  the 
(writer  did  say,  and  would  have  meant 
If  he  hadn’t  been  so  timid. 

“Please  wait  until  some  morning 
when  you  are  in  a particularly  fine, 
savage  mood,  and  build  a good  hot  fire 
bnder  these  _ •’nple.” 

The  Vita  Italiana  has  discovered 
among  the  State  archives  of  Rome  cer- 
tain copies  of  a Greek  journal  published 
lat  Missolonghi  in  1824— the  year  of  By- 
ron’s death.  This  journal— the  T616- 
Igraphe  Grec— tells  us  many  things  of 
Byron's  last  days,  and  of  the  sudden 
setting  of  the  bright  Occidental  and 
loriental  star,  and  it  gives  the  reason 
why  the  poet  died.  He  was  killed  by 
(disobedience  to  the  doctors; 

IHunc  neque  dira  venena,  neque  hosticus 
auferet  ensis, 

|Nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  neque  tarda 
podagra ; 

He  died  because  he  would  not  be  bled, 
nd  this  is  proved  by  the  autopsy  of 
he  poet  which  the  TOlggraphe  Groc 
records  in  extenso.  Byron  had,  it 


ft 


Secerns,  a~T>raln  of  excessive  weigh! ; if 
scaled  “six  medical  pounds,”  whalev 
medical  pounds  may  ho.  “The  skull  I 
was  of  exceptional  hardness,  and  with- 
out any  frontal  bumps.”  His  lungs  were 
perfect  and  of  enormous  dimensions, 
but  the  liver  was  exceptionally  small. 
“Indeed,”  says  the  faculty,  “this  great 
genius  may  be  considered  to  have  had 
.no  liver  at  all.”  It  is  the  old  ques- 
tion and  the  old  answer.  Is  life  worth 
living?  It  depends  upon  the  liver.  The 
(notice  concludes  with  the  remark:— 

I '"And  we  the  doctors  of  Missolonghi 
aro  all  of  opinion  that  the  patient  would 
never  have  died  if  only  he  had  allowed 
lus  to  use  the  lancet.”  Alas,  for  the 
might  have  been!  We  told  you  so,  and 
now  your  inquest  proves  it.  And  yet 
j [Byron  on  his  deathbed  called  the  doc- 
tors "a  d d set  of  butchers.” Pail 

I Mall  Gazette. 

FRANZ  RUlEL 


Gave  His  First  Piano  Recital 
Here  Tnis  Season  in  Association 

Hall. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Rummel’s  con- 
cert last  night  was  as  follows; 

| Andante  con  variazioni llaydn  i 

Senate,  Op.  110 Beethoven  , 

Fantaisie,  Op.  17 Schumann  ! 

Barcarole.  Op.  60 Chopin  j 

Preludes,  Op.  28,  No.  6,  u.  3.  4 Chopin  I 

Capriccio,  Op.  76,  No.  2 Brahms  I 

Intermezzo.  Op.  76,  No.  3 , Prahms  j 

Nachtfalter  (Valse  Caprice Strauss-Tausig 

Nocturne,  Op.  17 Brassln  ! 

Au  Borcl  d'une  Source  Liszt  : 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  13 Liszt  j 

When  Mr.  Rummel  played  here  seven  ; 
years  ago  this  month,  his  substantial  j 
qualities  were  recognized  gladly  and  , 
heartily.  They  that  heard  him  then  ! 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  his  re-  , 
appearance  last  night;  for  during  his  I 
absence  in  Europe  complimentary  re-  I 
views  of  performances  by  him  were  I 
I published  in  foreign  papers,  and  j 
j eulogistic  reports  of  his  interpretation 
i of  works  by  masters  crossed  the  At- 
1 lantic.  It  is  true  that  there  was  dis-  j 
appointment  when  his  program  was  [ 
published  a week  ago;  for  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a pianist  of  Mr.  i 
Rummel’s  lenutation  fresher  and  I 
more  entertaining  selections.  Why  I 
should  he  persist  in  playing  pieces  that 
have  been  played  to  death?  And  sure- 
ly if  he  had  a sense  of  humor  he  would 
not  put  Schumann’s  Fantaisie  imme- 
diatelv  after  Beethoven's  onus  110.  Are 
there  no  living  composers  whose  piano 
pieces  are  worth  hearing?  Must  the 
dead  rule  the  living  even  beyond  the 
tomb? 

*** 

But  this  disappointment  was  nothing 
to  that  provoked  by  the  performance 
of  these  too  respectable  selections. 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo!  At  times 
I could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I rubbed 
them;  ves,  it  was  Mr.  Rummel  in  the 
flesh— but  not  in  the  spirit  that  was 
once  revealed  to  us. 

First  of  all,  his  technic  was  not  sure; 
those  fingers,  which  were  formerly  his 
trained,  obedient  and  willing  servants, 
were  at  times  rebellions;  or  they  mocked 
him  occasionally,  as  in  the  variations 
of  Haydn.  Perhaps  he  was  nervous; 
and  vet  he  is  a man  of  large  experience, 
accustomed  to  smile  at  critics’  rage  and 
face  a frowning  world.  His  touch  was 
at  times  heavy,  almost  clumsy;  and  he 
would  frequently  drive  tone  close  to 
the  wall  until  it  shrieked.  His  trill  was 
no  longer  dazzling.  His  runs  were  not 
always  clear.  And  yet  seven  years  ago 
his  technic  answered  fully  all  demands; 
it  apparently  was  so  firmly  grounded 
that  there  was  no  need  of  ostentatious 
display;  it  was  accepted  at  once  as  an 
indisputable  fact. 

Occasional  slips  or  technical  short- 
! comings  may  be  overlooked  in  the  case 
of  a pianist  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion. I have  heard  Joachim  play  false 
to  the  pitch  for  ten  minutes  at  a time. 
I have  heard  Rubinstein  when  his  mem- 
ory failed  him  in  a Schubert  impromptu 
and  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  his 
own  invention.  But  there  is  not  such 
ready  excuse  for  dull  interpretation. 

To  me  Mr.  Rummel  was  most  success- 
ful in  certain  passages  of  the  Schumann 
Fantaisie  and  in  the  pieces  by  Brahms. 
The  sonata  was  played  as  though  the 
piece  were  on  the  dissecting  table.  Mr. 
Rummel  showed  the  sonata  form  so 
that  the  severest  analyst  could  have 
found  no  cause  to  complain:  but  the 
sonata  was  a lifeless  thing.  The  Haydn 
variations  were  without  the  grace  and 
the  shades  of  tone  color  that  alone  lend 
interest  to  a performance  of  them. 

I Chopin  was  for  once  a dealer  in  prose. 

I I do  not  see  how  a man  of  Mr.  Rum- 
Imel’s  reputation  could  play  the  preludes 

without  one  touch  of  romanticism.  The 
fourth  prelude,  for  instance,  was  abso- 
lutely dry,  rigid,  inconsequential.  The 
brilliance  and  the  dash  of  the  Strauss- 
Tausig  waltz  were  labored  and  per- 
functory. 

A fair  sized  audience  was  generous 
with  applause. 

t hilip  Hale. 


Our  life  drawes  r.eare  unto  the  great  and  | 
populous  assemblies  of  the  Olympike  games, 
wherein  some,  to  get  the  glorie,  and  to  win 
the  goalo  of  the  games,  exercise  their  bodies 
(With  all  Industrie;  others,  fer  greedinesse  of 
gaine,  bring  thither  marchandisq  to  sell: 
others  there  are  (and  those  he  not  the  worst) 
that  seek  after  no  other  good,  hut  to  marks,1 
how,  wherefore,  and  to  wba.t  end,  all  things 


^•Vh  an<1  ,t0  or  observer 

othor  men  s lives  and  actions,  that  so  they 
may  the  better  judge  and  direct  their  ownc. 

Mr.  Parker  has  Introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  a bill  that  requires 

all  persons  applying  for  license  to 
marry  to  pass  a medical  examination. “ 
His  idea  is  not  new.  Ancient  pliiloso* 
il'hers  approved  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  More 
advocated  it  in  his  Utopia,  and  certain 
savages  have  put  it  into  practice. 

The  applicants  shculd  also  be  visited 
■while  they  are  asleep,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  snoring  may  be  determined 
satisfactorily. 

We  recommend  as  a candidate  for 
the  hand  of  any  rich,  handsome  Ohio 
■woman  that  is  sound  in  wind  and  limb 
;and  is  warranted  kind  the  Honorable 
Mr.  McConnell— we  believe  his  bap- 
tismal name  is  Frank— who  bashed 
Colonel  Griffo  to  the  joy  of  beholders.) 

Mr.  McConnell  is  a wonderful  speci- 
men of  muscular  development,  weigh- 
ing about  143  pounds.  He  is  of  the 
rangy  build  with  a hard  punch  with 
either  hand,  and  has  a splendid  guard.” 
All  up  for  McConnell! 


We  regrei  nnc  you  using  the  term 

"rendition”  in'  fhe  sense  of  “perform- 
ance.” If  a singer  tears  a song  into 
pieces,  her  performance  may  then  be 
called  a "rendition." 

l "Demi  moncTe”  is  not  synonymous  with 
“naughty  girls.”  The  word  itself  is  un- 
translatable. If  you  use  "demi-monde,” 
why  not  use  monde  by  way  of  contrast? 
If  you  say  “world"  and  “half  world.” 
the  terms  do  not  say  what  you  precisely 
mean.  We  again  insist  that  “canta- 
| trice"  is  a vile  term. 


The  bookkeeper  who  went  wrong  to 
<tho  surprise  of  many  “lived  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  apparently  well 
within  his  income.” 
“Unostentatiously”— that  is  he  made 
no  lavish  display  of  wealth:  he  drove 
no  high-bred  horses;  unlike  Mr.  Frick, 
,the  maecenas  of  Pittsburg,  he  bought 
ino  painting  by  Pascal  Adolphe  Jean 
Dagnan-Bouveret  for  the  blazing  sum 
of  $100,000;  he  did  not  own  the  finest 
jcollection  of  first  editions;  nor  did  he 
pay  taxes  on  a summer  palace  in  New- 
port. No.  He  lived  “apparently  well 
within  his  income.” 

And  what  was  the  income  received 
by  him  for  discharging  his  duty  in  a 
position  of  trust? 

It  was  $18  per  week. 

This  bookkeeper  is  69  years  old,  and 
his  wife  is  an  invalid. 


The  New  York  Times,  speaking  of  the 
great  storm,  is  moved  to  say: 

"Boston  fell  a very  early  prey  to  the 
overhead  trolley,  which  a number  of 
speculators  endeavored  to  introduce  in- 
to New  York  The  firm  stand  made 
against  the  introduction  of  it  was  one 
of  the  most  creditable  and  useful  things 
that  New  York  ever  did  for  itself.  But 
for  that  resolute  resistance  the  under- 
ground trolley  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  practicability. 
It  is  obviously  cheaper  to  erect  poles 
and  string  wires,  to  the  defacement  of 
a city,  than  to  dig  trenches  and  arrange 
for  the  insulation  in  them  of  electric 
currents.  By  rejecting  the  former 
method  New  Y’ork  compelled  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latter,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  operate  through  the  storms  of 
this  winter  with  only  an  occasional  and 
comparatively  trifling  failure.” 


We  regret  to  see  people  in  Dover 
.Street  petitioning  for  a change  of  name, 
from  Dover  to  East  Berkeley.  The  old 
name  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  it 
.bears  with  it  hosts  of  associations.  The 
(preposterous  reason  is  advanced  that 
if  the  name  East  Berkeley  be  given,  the  j 
tone  of  the  street  will  be  raised.  But 
do  you  l.ot  know  that  there  are  queer  j 
(people,  qulsby  characters  whose  ad- 
dress is  Beacon  Street?  Some  time  ago 
certain  citizens  in  Falmouth  Street 
succeeded  in  having  the  name  Saint 
(Stephen  given  to  that  portion  of  Fal- 
mouth the  other  side  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue;  and,  pray,  with  what  result? 
The  established  name  of  a street  should 
mot  be  played  with  lightly. 

Is  Chapman  Street  any  the  better  for 
its  new  name? 


It  is  a pity  that  a postman  should 
not  be  content  with  the  appropriation 
of  books  that  were  intended  for  other 
owners,  and  should  remove  the  sympa- 
thy of  book  lovers  far  from  him  by 
showing  an  uncontrollable  passion  for 
jjewelry.  No  thoughtful  person  censures 
severely  a biblioklept.  Several  times 
we  have  been  bempted  to  steal  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton’s  “Arabian  Nights," 
•but  there  were  16  volumes  and  tlie 
'suspicious  clerk  never  left  our  right 
elbow. 

We  asked  our  esteemed  correspondent,' 
F.  H.  M.,  why  he  used  the  word  canta-! 
■trice.  Thus  docs  he  reply:  “Why  do  I 

use  the  term  ‘eantatrice’  in  referring 
to  Nordica?  ‘Well,’  in  the  language 
of  Maine’s  Burglar  Poet.  'I'll  tell  you 
why.’  It  is  just  as  good  a word  as 
‘cantata,’  which  you  will  allow  is  a 


good  English  noun  of  hoary  authority; 
and  the  name  of  a style  of  musical 
and  literary  composition  which  canta- 
trices  have  been  known  to  assume  a 
part  in  the  rendition.  It  is  shorter 
than  the  hyphenated  ‘prima  donna,’  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  an  aristocratic 
peg  or  two  above  ‘songstress,’  ’so- 
prano,’ ‘singer,’  ‘singeress,’  ‘song-bird,’ 
or  ‘warbler.’  ‘Nightingale’  is  prefera- 
ble, perhaps,  but  ever  since  my  old 
fri'-nd,  Patrick  Balgarry,  wrote  bis  first 
Am-  rican  poem  and  made  the  American 
nightingale  ‘warble  in  the  watther,’  I 
have  deemed  it  not  graphic  as  applied 
to  anything  that  warbled  elsewhere. 
Why,  O genial  talker,  do  you  make  a 
somebody  in  Paris  see  ‘the  monde’  and 
‘demi-monde,’  when  he  saw  only  the 
Parisian  world  and  its  naughty  girls." 

“Cantata,”  oh,  K H M.,  as  it  Is  now 
j understood  by  musicians.  Is  a specific 
I term  for  a specific  thing,  and  it  has  no 
; synonym  in  EBglish.  “Cantatrice,” 
which  found  its  way  into  the  English 
languageabout  150  years  after  “cantata” 
was  borrowed,  has  synonyms. 

But  “prima-donna”  Is  not  one  of  them. 
A “prima  donna”  is  always  a “canta- 
trice,” but  not  every  “cantatrice”  is  a 
“prima  donna." 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Nordica  is  a "can- 
tatrice”—if  you  insist  ton  hifalutin;  she 
is  also  a singer. 


ALEXANDER  SILOTi, 

The  Russian  Pianist,  Made  His  First 
Appearance  at  a Symphony  Con- 
cert Last  Evening  in  Music  Hall, 

The  program  of  the  14th  Symphony  I 
concert  was  as  follows: 

symphony  No.  6 (Pathetic) Tschaikowsky 

Concerto  for  piano,  No.  2 Tseha.kowskv 

Overture  ”1812”  Tschaikowsky 

The  extreme  length  of  Tschaikowsky’a 
| second  concerto  was  a stumbling  block 
to  pianists  as  well  as  audiences.  It  was  ' 
played  here— I understand  in  its  origi- 
nal form  by  Mrs.  Madeline  Schiller 
at  a concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  in  1882.  The  second  edition 
of  the  score  is  “revised  and  shortened 
according  to  the  composer’s  directions 
by  A.  Siloti,”  and  Mr.  Apthrop  tells  us 
that  his  analysis  in  the  program-book 
was  written  with  reference  to  further 
cuts  made  by  the  pianist. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  and 
hear  Mr.  Siloti.  There  is  a short  sketch 
of  him  in  the  illustrated  supplement  of 
the  Journal  this  morning,  so  I shall 
not  repeat  it  here.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  as  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Tschaikjowsky,  he  plays  the  works  of 
that  composer  with  genuine  authority. 

His  European  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  yet  I doubt  whether  those  of 
us  who  were  strangers  to  his  perform- 
ance had  much,  if  any,  idea  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  He  came,  he  i 
Played,  he  conquered.  He  triumphed  j 
gloriously.  j 

Concerning  the  technic  it  Is  enough  to- 
say  that  it  is  developed  to  the  high- 
est degree.  This  technic  is  absolute, 
so  that  when  it  serves  as  the  medium 
of  expression,  the  hearer  has  no  thought 
ol’  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  It  would 
be  a tempting  task  to  compare  the 
technic  of  Siloti  with  that  of  Rosenthal 
and  D’Aibert;  but  what  good  purpose 
would  such  comparison  serve?  It  is 
better  to  say  simply  that  the  technic 
of  Siloti  is  modern  and  at  the  same  time 
individual.  You  arc  not  reminded  of 
other  pianists  by  him.  . Other  pianists, 
similarly  equipped,  are  perhaps  more 
heroic;  or  on  the  other  hand  more  sen- 
suous; but  we  should  remember  that  Mr. 
Siloti  has  been  heard  thus  far  only  | 
in  a concerto  that  may  not  call  for  the 
display  of  heroism,  or  profound 
thought,  or  sensuous  charm. 

The  chief  impressions  made  on  me 
last  night  by  Mr.  Siloti’s  superb  per- 
formance were  elegance  and  repose.  ■ 
His  tone  was  peculiarly  individual,  and 
I find  it  hard  to  detine  the  charm. 
There  are  the  words  “crystalline,” 

‘ crisp”  and  the  like,  but  Mr.  Siloti's 
' touch  is  something  nearer  and  farther, 
as  Wait  Whitman  puts  it.  The  tone  j 
never  offends  in  fortissimo;  it  makes  ! 
its  way  in  passages  of  the  most  extreme  ' 
delicacy.  Unlike  certain  pianists  of  flu-  ' 
ency  and  elegance,  he  sings  his  melody,  t 
and  his  legato  is  as  distinguished  and  I 
apart  as  are  his  "non  legato”  and 
staccato. 

1 do  not  find  him  a cold  player.  As  I I 
have  said,  this  concerto  of  Tschai-  i, 
kowsky  is  not  inherently  sensuous  or  i 
heroic  or  profound.  The  second  move- 
ment, with  its  solo  for  violin  with 
counter  figures  in  a solo  ‘cello,  is  at  the 
best  delightful  salon  music.  It  might 
easily  be  made  sentimental.  Now,  Mr. 
Siloti  played  the  theme  with  rare  ten- 
derness, and  this  tenderness  was  not’ 
feigned,  it  was  true.  The  simplicity  was 
unaffected ; there  was  no  attempt  to  bo 
unduly  eloquent.  And  the  pianist  who, 
in  this  movement,  can  suggest  a mood 
or  Inspire  reverie  (without  falling  into 
temptation)  by  ennobling  the  music  as 
it  were  by  the  sweetness — a sweetness 
not  cloying,  but  real  and  fragrant — 
is  surely  not  a cold  player,  is  surely  not 
alJ  enlinafed  and  marvelous  machine. 

Here  was  most  admirable  art.  And 
the  ease,  th»  modesty  of  the  man!  There 
was  no  attempt  to  startle  or  amaze; 
there  was  no  firearm-  crazing  at  the 


audience,  or  Tnspmod  look  toward 

ceiling.  And  T thought  while  he  was  I 
playing  that  he  remembered  his  dear,  , 
dead  friend  and  was  resolved  to  do  1 
him  honor  in  a foreign  city  and  In  the  ■ 
presence  of  an  alien  folk. 

The  symphony  was  on  the  whole 
played  with  great  breadth  and  passion. 

I believe  that  the  second  movement 
might  flow  more  freely:  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  Richter's  ex- 
ample and  let  the  orchestra  go  its  own 
gait;  for  the  rigidity  of  a beat  is  out 
of  keeping  in  such  unusual  time.  And 
I do  not  think  that  there  was  sufficient 
grace— allegro  con‘  grazia— in  this 
strange  movement  that  suggests  the 
desperate  attempt  of  a man  to  be  gay 
when  at  his  heart  he  is  sad.  The  third 
movement  was  performed  with  amazing 
fire — and  to  me  this  same  third  move- 
ment is  indescribably  great  although  I 
know  it  is  despised  by  some.*!  ad- 
mit the  tinge  of  vulgarity  and  I like  it. 
There  is  the  whole  of  earthly  suc- 
cess in  this  music;  you  hear  the  ap- 
plauding shouts  of  the  sweating  mcb. 
Success,  as  Victor  Hugo  said,  is  hideous. 
The  irony  of  it  all  is  in  the  dirge  that 
follows.  The  answer  to  the  shout  of 
triumph  is  the  death  stroke  of  the  gong 
in  the  finale.  Dust  and  ashes! 

*** 

The  picturesque  ”1812”  overture  was 
written  originally  for  performance  in 
the  open  air.  It  was  to  have  been 
played  in  the  public  square  before  the 
cathedral  by  a colossal  orchestra,  and 
the  big  drums  were  to  be  replaced  by 
salvos  of  artillery.  Why  not  make  an 
experiment  on  Boston  Common?  When 
it  is  made,  I hope  the  bells  will  be 
sounded  more  accurately. 


Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  JBUSIC. 

Personnel  of  Damrosch- 
Ellis  Opera  Company. 

A Description  of  the  Chief  and 
Celebrated  Artists. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


When  the  season  of  grand  opera  by 
the  Damrosch-Ellis  Company  opens  in 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Feb.  21,  for 
the  first  time  Boston  will  have  a com- 
pany able  to  gratify  all  the  varied  j 
tastes  of  its  music-loving  public.  For  j 
those  who  prefer  to  all  else  the  operas  | 
of  the  French  school  with  their  adroit  j 
mingling  of  lyric  and  dramatic  qualities,  , 
their  opportunities  for  beautiful  sing-  | 
ing  and  merry  acting,  “Faust,”  “Ro-  j 
meo  and  Juliet,”  “The  Huguenots,"  j 
“Carmen”  and  "Manon”  are  to  be 
sung.  For  others  that  find  their  keen- 
est pleasure  in  the  melodic  beauty  and 
charm,  with  more  or  less  dramatic 
feeling  underneath,  of  the  Italians, 
"Lucia,”  “The  Barber  of  Seville,”  "La 
Traviata”  and  “Rigoletto,”  the  more 
dramatic  “Aida,”  and  the  stormy  little  f 
music  dramas  of  the  young  Italians, 
like  Mascagni's  “Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
and  Leoncavallo’s  “Pagliacci”  are  to 
be  given.  Those  that  find  their  fullest 
enjoyment  in  the  opera  and  the  music 
dramas  of  Wagner,  can  range  from 
“The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “Lohengrin” 
and  "Tannhauser”  through  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  and  “Die  Meistersinger”  to  the 
fourfold  tragedy  of  the  "Ring  of  the 
Nibelung.”  The  repertory  comprises 
the  operas  just  named,  with  others,  and 
they  are  put  there  to  be  performed  with 
all  fairness  as  they  shall  find  favor 
with  the  public.  With  Mmes.  Melba, 
Barna,  Seygard  and  Messrs.  Ibos,  Salig- 
nac,  Boudouresque,  Rains  and  Cam- 
panari  chiefly  for  French  and  Italian 
opera,  and  Mmes.  Nordica,  Gadski  and 
Staudigl  and  Messrs.  Kraus,  Breuer, 
Fischer,  Staudigl  and  Stehmann  for 
German,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  Mr.  Ellis 
have  kept  the  balance  very  even.  The 
two  conductors,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  Mr. 
Bimboni,  likewise,  are  both  fitted  for  the 
share  in  the  work  of  the  winter.  There 
is  also  to  be  an  adequate  ensemble  in 
scenery,  costumes  and  stage  groupings. 
The  audience  of  today  wishes  that  its 
eye  be  pleased  as  well  as  its  ear  de- 
lighted, and  its  feelings  moved.  The 
fuller  the  illusion,  the  better  it  likes  it. 
In  fine,  the  singing  actors,  the  chorus, 
the  orchestra,  and  the  stage  pictures 
are  all  to  make  part  of  a balanced 
whole.  Mr.  Martersteig,  the  stage  man- 
ager, has  intelligence,  general  capa- 
bility. and  he  lias  had  experience  in 
Mannheim,  Stuttgart  and  in  Russia. 
As  for  the  chorus,  which  Mr.  Schenck 
and  Mr.  Fried,  the  assistant  conductors, 
have  particularly  in  hand,  the  singers 
have  been  picked  from  that  of  last 
year,  and  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  and  strengthened 
by  other  choristers  whom  Mr.  Bimboni 
chose  in  Italy  and  brought  hither  w-ith 
him.  The  orchestra,  needless  to  say,  is 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
as  excellent  a body  of  men  as  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch ever  had  at  his  command,  and 


well  prepared*  by  work  Together  in 

previous  seasons  for  their  share  in  the 

coming  performances. 

And  now  a word  as  to  the  singers  as 
individuals,  and  in  particular  as  to 
those  that  are  new  to  Boston.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  Mr.  Ibos, 
the  new  tenor,  now  35  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  fullness  of  his  artistic  prime. 
Trained  at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris, 
he  passed  thence  to  the  Optra,  where 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Fer- 
nando in  Donizetti’s  “Favorita”  in 
1885.  There  he  remained  for  three  years, 
widening  his  repertory  and  gaining 
fresh  praise.  Subsequently  he  has 
tung  in  Madrid,  Warsaw  and  other  Eu- 
nean  cities,  with  constant  praise, 
arm  and  sweetness  are  his  dominat- 
g characteristics,  but  vigor  is  not 
anting.  His  voice  is  remarkable  for 
its  freshness,  compass  and  flexibility. 
Firm  and  powerful  in  passages  calling 
for  energy,  it  is  sweet  and  tender  in 
sentimental  moments.  His  manage- 
ment of  breath  is  extraordinary-  He 
holds,  with  a single  breath,  and  with- 
out effort,  middle  D for  52  seconds,  and 
his  mastery  of  phrasing  is  due  largely 
to  such  a natural  gift. 

I Boudouresque,  the  new  basso,  is  more 
! than  usually  a singer  by  inheritance, 
j Not  only  was  his  father  an  eminent 
basso,  but  he  has  been  his  son’s  only 
teacher  in  the  art  of  song  and  in 
operatic  acting.  He  has  enjoyed  also  the 
advantages  of  the  traditions  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Optra  Comique  at 
Paris,  where  he  first  appeared  in  1S89, 
and  where  he  sang  with  success  for 
three  years.  Subsequently  he  has  ap- 
peared in  many  European  cities,  nota- 
bly in  the  admirable  companies  that  Je- 
nin gathers  each  winter  at  Monte  Car- 
lo. His  ardent  Southern  temperament 
gives  warmth  to  his  acting,  and  the 
training  of  so  esteemed  a singer  as  his 
father  and  of  the  Opera  Comique  sug- 
gests his  skill  in  singing.  In  appear- 
ance he  is  tall,  well  built  and  of  tine 
carriage  that  suits  well  with  such  part.a 
as  St.  Bris  in  "The  Huguenots,”  or 
Capulet  in  "Romeo.” 

Mr.  Breuer  like  ail  Mr.  Damrosch's 
I and  Mr.  Ellis's  tenors,  is  still  a young 
titan — a tenor,  so  to  say,  by  the  discov- 
j cry  of  his  voice  by  his  friends  when  he 
was  hesitating  between  business  and 
: the  law-.  Mrs.  Wagner  likewise  found 
him  out.  and  he  was  trained  at  Bay- 
, reuth  under  Kheise,  especially  for  the 
part  of  Mime  in  "Rheingold”  and  “Sieg- 
fried,” in  which  he  appeared  at  the 
festival  of  1896,  with  praise  that  wit- 
nesses his  worth  as  a drama  ie  singer 
in  a very  difficult  part.  His  finesse  in 
acting  and  in  singing  won  him  ap- 
plause, and  subsequently  in  the  Opera 
House  at  Breslau  increased  his  reper- 
tory and  inn-eased  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Staudigl  is  scarcely  a newcom- 
er. but  when  he  last  sang  in  America, 
as  a member  of  the  company  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  he  went  lit- 
tle outside  of  New  York.  There  he 
ang  in  important  baritone  parts,  and, 
his  repertory  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  Wagner  s operas  and  music  dramas. 
His  versatility,  indeed,  is  one  of  hlt» 
chief  characteristics. 

Of  the  new  female  singers,  Mrs.  Bar- 
na is  a Californian,  and  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Barnard  of  San  Francisco. 
Her  early  training  she  received  in  that 
city.  Some  years  ago  she  came  East 
and  made  her  home  in  Boston,  where 
she  sang  in  concert  with  the  Cecilia 
Society  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Going  to  Europe,  she  complet- 
ed her  training  under  Sbrigiia  and  Mar- 
ches!, and  subsequently  she  has  been 
singing  with  much  success  in  Italy.  1 
Her  repertory  contains  the  classic  and 
modern  Italian  operas,  and  in  the  high- 
ly dramatic  “Andrea  Chenier”  of  Gior-  ' 
dano.  and  in  Puccini’s  "La  Boheme,” 
she  has  sung  recently  and  with  praise. 
The  range,  purity,  resonance  and  emo-  i 
tional  quality  of  her  voice  fit  her  also1 
for  Wagnerian  parts. 

Camille  Seygard,  a soprano,  is  a 
Frenchwoman  of  attractive  presence 
and  -with  a voice  that  is  pure,  agreeable  I 
and  flexible.  She  studied  in  Paris  and 
made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  at 
Covent  Garden  in  188S,  as  Zerlina  in 
"Den  Giovanni.”  A few  months  later, 
under  the  name  of  Marcolini,  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Optra  Comique,  Paris,  ! 
as  Rosina  in  Rossini's  “Barber  of  Se- 


ville,” where  she  found  favor,  and  ap- 
peared in  other  parts  She  has  sung 
since  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  I 
She  came  to  this  ceuntiy  last  year, 
when  as  a member  of  the  Damrosch 
Opera  Company  she  sang  as  Carmen  in 
Boston.  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Like 
most  singers  trained  in  the  French 
fashion,  she  is  skilled  in  significant  de- 
tails in  her  phrasing  and  her  action, 
and  she  has  the  finish  that  work  at 
the  Optra  Comique  usually  imparts. 

Gisella  Staudigl,  whose  husband  Is 
also  a member  of  the  company,  is  a pu- 
pil of  Marchesl  and  sang  at  first  in  the 
Court  Opera  He  use  in  Carlsruhe.  Since 
then  she  has  appeared  in  many  Ger- 
man cities,  and  in  particular  at  Bay- 
reuth, where  as  Brangaene  and  Mag- 
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the  Berlin  Opera,  her  parts  ranging 
from  the  tragic  Brtlnhllde  to  the 
sprightly  Vltellla  In  Mozart's  " “La 
Clemenza  ill  Tito.”  She  has  received 
the  golden  Ludwig  medal  "Filr  Kunst 
und  Wlssenschaft,”  and  has  been  dec- 
orated by  Duk.»  George  of  Melntngen. 
She  has  a voice  of  unusual  compass, 
which  allows  her  an  extensive  reper- 
toire as  an  opera  and  concert  singer. 
She.  takes  parts  allotted  to  sopranos, 
mexzo-soprnnos  and  contraltos,  and  the 
variety  of  her  roles  shows  her  to  be  of 
consld.  ruble  dramatic  skill. 

Of  the  singers  already  known  and 
esteemed  In  the  country  Melba  heads 
the  list. 

Every  circumstance  favored  her  re- 
turn to  America.  Long  since  she  re- 
covered from  her  serious  Illness  of  last 
winter,  and  In  opera  at  Coven t Garden 
In  London  early  In  the  summer  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  In  a series  of  concerts 
In  the  chief  cities  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  she  sang  with  all  her  wonted 
beauty  and  brilliancy.  While  unable  to 
sing  last  winter  she  busied  herself  with 
the  preparation  of  two  new  parts  In 
which  she  has  never  appeared  in  Amer- 
ica—Alda  In  Verdi's  opera,  and  Rosina 
In  “The  Barber  of  Seville.”  At  first  we 
In  America  saw  Melba  chiefly  as  mis- 
tress of  the  art  of  song,  endowed  with 
a voice  that  was  nearly  a perfect  In- 
strument for  Us  practice.  But  two 
years  ago  as  Manon  in  Massenet's  opera 
she  showed  no  little  skill  as  an  actress, 
and  won  the  praise  of  those  even  that 
had  come  mistrusting.  Of  her  voice  and 
her  mastery  of  the  art  of  song  there  is 
only  to  repeat  the  praise  that  in  the  last 
five  years  has  traversed  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  Europe  and  America. 
When  she  first  came  hither,  her  singing 
seemed  the  Ideal  of  bel  canto,  and  in  the 
intervening  years  her  voice  has  grown 
warmer  and  mellower. 

How,  step  by  step,  by  sheer  force  of 
musical  and  dramatic  intelligence,  by 
the  hard  work  and  keen  condition,  Mrs. 
Nordica  advanced  frjm  Elsa  to  Isolde, 
then  to  the  Briinhilde  of  “Siegfried,” 
and  so  forward,  is  a familiar  story 
Her  place  is  fixed  now  in  the  operatic 
stage,  and  especially  in  the  heroic  parts 
of  Wagner's  music  dramas.  From  one 
point  of  view,  Mrs.  N<  rdica’s  regard 
has  come  late,  but  it  has  come,  too, 
with  compensating  fullness  and  as  the 
deserved  result  of  much  work  well 
done.  In  all  that  she  does  she  seems 
always  striving  to  be  at  her  best. 

Mrs.  Gadskl  is  one  of  the  few  of  the 
younger  German  singers  whose  artistic 
progress  we  in  America  have  had  op- 
portunity to  watch.  Before  she  came 
hither  she  had  sung  with  much  suc- 
cess In  Berlin  and  in  Bremen,  and  had 
been  invited  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  j 
But  she  has  no  taste  for  self-exploita-  | 
:ion,  and  when  she  appeared  first  in 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1895,  she  was  j 
almost  unheralded.  As  Elsa  she  ! 
seemed  the  genuine  heroine  of  Wagner: 
she  was  an  Elizabeth  who  could  both  ' 
love  Tannhau ser  and  recoil  at  his  tales 
of  the  Venusberg;  her  Eve  had  maiden- 
ly simplicity  and  sweetiess.  Her  voice 
was  sympathetic,  and  her  method 
pleased  even  those  lovers  of  bel  canto 
in  its  purity  who  are  wary  of  German 
singing.  Since  then  she  has  sung  each 
year  in  Mr.  Damrosch’s  company  with 
steady  progress. 

Ernst  Kraus,  the  Wagnerian  tenor 
of  the  company,  is  at  his  best,  and 
there  is  little  need  to  recall  his  full, 
vibrant  and  sympathetic  voice,  his  su- 
perb physique  and  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  his  youth  that  made  him  an 
ideal  Siegfried,  in  many  respects  the 
most  difficult  of  the  Wagner  roles  to 
fill  satisfactorily.  No  Siegfried  since 
Alvary  In  his  prime  was  to  be  com- 
pared to  him  In  persuasive  illusion. 
Mis  Lohengrin,  and  especially  his  Tann- 
hauser,  were  nearly  as  warmly  com- 
mended. and  his  Siegmund  in  “Die 
Walktire"  had  abundant  praise.  Ill- 
health  vexed  him  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  stay  in  America,  but  rest  has 
restored  him,  and  in  his  recent  appear- 
ances In  Berlin  he  has  shown  all  the 
admirable  qualities  that  distinguished 
Ills  work  in  America  last  winter. 

Mr.  Salignac,  though  he  has  hitherto 
sang  but  one  winter  in  the  United 
J Stales,  and  then  mainly  in  New  York, 
left  an  enduring  recollection  of  his 
merits  as  a dramatic  singer.  In  “Car- 
men” his  Jose  was  well-nigh  a match 
! in  passion  for  Mrs.  Calv6's  gypsy,  and 
I had  the  audience  been  prepared  for  it, 
j it  would  have  made  almost  equal  im- 
1 pression.  The  final  scene,  indeed,  he 
fairly  divided  with  .her.  As  Romeo 
I also  in  Gounod's  opera  he  showed  the 
ame  intensity,  variety  and  felicity  of 
style,  alike  as  singer  and  actor.  His 
; long  training  on  the  admirable  stage 
j of  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  has 
taught  him  the  worth  of  detail  in  song 
and  in  action,  while  the  sweetness  and 
charm  of  his  voice  admirably  suits  it  to 
1 lyric  passages. 

' Mr.  Giuseppe  Campanari  has  not  only 
i a mosL  admiraale  baritone  voice,  but  he 
an  actor  of  exceptional  skill,  and, 
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plan.  It  Is  seldom  that  tfiese  three  qual- 
ities are  found  united  ill  such  high  le- 
■:fcc  tr.  one  man.  and  their  pres  nc  > In 
Mr.  Campanari  has  won  for  him  with 
the  hardest  of  work,  u conspicuous 
place  ill  Opera.  As  a singer,  lie  In  not- 
able for  Ills  pure,  virile,  moving  volooj, 
free  delivery,  broad  ami  intelligent 
phrasing  and  keen  drama  tic  feeling.  As! 
an  actor,  In  tragic  pints  like  RlgolettO, 
and  Tonlo  ("Pagllucci"),  he  Is  full  of 
dramatic  Intensity.  In  comedy  like  the 
“Barber  of  Seville,"  he  shows  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  gayety  and  lightness 
o'"  touch.  Whether  It  be  in  ihe  modern 
Italian,  renllsilc  operas,  or  the  older 
lyrical  works,  or  the  half  cynical,  hilf 
dramatic  operas  of  the  French  com- 
posers, he  is  always  master  of  his  scene; 
dominating  when  he  should  dominate, 
strengthening  ensemble  without  per- 
sonal obtruseuess.  His  principal  parts 
there  have  been  Ford  (in  “Falstaff”), 
created  by  him  in  this  country  with 
notable  success,  Valentine,  Germont, 
Ri-oletto,  Mercutio,  Amonasro,  Esca- 
millo,  Allio  anil  Tonio. 

David  Bispham,  who  will  share  with 
Mr.  Campanari  the  leading  baritop 
part,  is  a native  born  Philadelpj  ? ci 
and  it  was  In  that  city  thaL>^t-<SS " 
his  musical  career.  A broatr  and  solli 
foundation,  laid  by  a collegiate  educa- 
tion and  experience  in  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  has  given  him  a 
liberal  and  sane  view  of  n is  artistic 
work.  This  solidity,  won  by  early  train- 
ing, has  thus  proved  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  his  artistic  instincts,  anc 
has  made  Mr.  Bispham  one  of  the  mos. 
satisfactory  singers,  perhaps  rather,  j 
singing  actors,  that  this  country  has  [ 
yet  produced.  No  detail  in  his  work  is  1 
too  small  to  be  overlooked;  and  yet  so 
nice  Is  Us  balance  that  in  ease  of  small 
things  he  never  forgets  the  whole,  thus 
giving  to  It  an  admirable  symmetry. 
Until  1S85  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  san  f in  St.  Mark’s 
Church  as  solo  bass.  In  that  year  he 
■went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  under 
Vannuccini,  Lamperti  and  Shakespeare. 
Since.  1891  he  has  been  singing  con- 
stantly in  op°ra,  oratorio  and  concert 
with  unvarying  success.  His  operatic 
repertory  is  varied  and  comprehensive, 
embracing  the  French,  German  and 
Italian  schools;  but  it  is  as  a Wagnerian 
singer  that  he  has  won  his  greatest  note 
in  this  country. 

To  name  Emil  Fischer  is  to  recall 
Hans  Sachs  in  Wagner’s  “Meistersin- 
ger,”  so  thoroughly  has  he  made  the 
part  his  own.  To  most  of  the  younger 
generations  in  America  he  was  the  first 
Sachs  in  time,  leaving  an  impression  of 
ideal  fitness  for  the  part  that  none  of 
his  successors  have  been  able  to  erase 
or  diminish.  He  appears  again  in  it  this 
winter,  and  in  other  of  his  familiar 
parts  that  have  shown,  time  and  again, 
his  authority  as  a singer,  his  skill  as 
an  actor,  and  his  fine  regard  for  the 
composer’s  Intentions  and  the  harmony 
and  force  of  the  whole  effect. 

Mr.  Stehmann,  like  many  of  his  as- 
sociates in  the  company,  is  notable  for 
his  versatility.  His  voice,  nominally  a 
baritone,  has  a wide  range  above  and 
below  the  normal  compass.  He  is  capa- 
ble of  singing  in  German,  in  Italian  and 
in  French.  He  is  acquainted  with  many 
parts,  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  and  like 
most  German  singers,  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  his  share  In  any  unex- 
pected emergency.  In  the  two  years  in 
which  he  has  been  with  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
company  in  America  he  has  proved  his 
worth  in  a dozen  parts,  sometimes  con- 
' quering  singularly  adverse  circumstan- 
ces. His  own  work  is  careful  enough 
to  occupy  him;  but  his  executive  ability 
experience  and  wide  knowledge  make 
him  a very  useful  adviser  in  nearly 
every  department  of  stage  management. 

Three  promising  young  singers,  with 
wide  reputations  stilftO'  make,  are  also 
members  of  the  company.  Mile.  Toron- 
ta,  a notable  pupil  of  Marchesi,  who 
has  sung  with  praise  In  concerts  at 
Paris  and  las  been  highly  trained  for 
opera;  Mr.  Rains,  a young  American 
bass,  with  a voice  and  style  that  augur 
well  for  his  future,  and  Mr.  Van  Hoose, 
a light  tenor  of  some  experience,  who 
is  destined  for  such  parts  as  Eric  in 
“The  Flying  Dutchman.” 

Add  to  these  Mmes.  Van  Gauteren 
and  Mattfield  and  Messrs.  Vanni  and 
Viviani  for  the  minor  parts,  in  which 
they  have  shown  unvarying  usefulness 
and  competence,  and  the  list  of  the 
company  is  complete. 

Last  is  the  new  conductor,  Mr.  Oreste 
Blmboni,  and  for  those  that  heard  him 
conduct  the  performances  of  Verdi’s 
“Aida”  in  Boston  last  year  there  Is 
little  need  to  recall  his  worth.  It  jus- 
tified at  a stroke  the  reputation  he  has 
long  enjoyd  In  Europe  as  an  operatic 
conductor  of  high  rank,  known  from 
London  to  Bucharest,  and  from  London 
to  Naples.  Fine  musical  intelligence, 
adroit  and  patient  heed  of  detail,  nice 
sense  of  proportion,  imagination, 
warmth,  and  power  to  move  his  men, 
the  singers  and  the  audience  all  seemed 
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ami  Giordano  revealed  the  ltal 

inn 8 to  ufi  an  composers,  90  ne  made 
them  known  ns  conductors.  He  1»  a 
controllng  artist,  who  ploys  upon  his 
orchestra  as  upon  an  Instrument. 
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notes  and  comments. 

Anton  Bruckner  !fl  to  have  a monu- 
ment at  Steyr,  his  birthplace. 

VT  . ,.jt » q *r\  have  u new  cny* 
1 theatre  which  will  hold  between  1500  and 


' The  Oof-ra  at  Paris  in  nine  pi-rforrn- 
' of”Dle  Melsterslnger”  last  De- 
"n her  took  Hi  192.000  francs. 

7£K*6he'waX™  In  1825  at  WUrz- 
burg. 

• The  Vision  of  the  Throne.”  a rellg- 
us  cantata,  music  by  N.  B.  Sprague, 

• performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Church,  Providence,  Feb.  11. 
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Camlllo  Bancla  and  Adriano  AdrianI 
propose  to  compete  at  Milan  for  8-00, 
playing  the  piano  without  stopping  for 
between  50  and  60  hours  until  one  cries 
“Hold,  enough!” 

There  will  be  a great  Saxon  Music 
Festival  at  Drcs  leti  this  year  The 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  or  Leipzig  wli 
take  part  in  it.  as  well  as  the  rojai 
orchestra  of  Dresden. 

V i\  Schillings  in  Munich  is  at  work 
on  a' new  opera.  There  will  be  a sys- 
tematic use  In  the  orchestration eof  Dr 
Alfred  Stelzner’s  Violotta  which  is 
a cross  between  a viola  and  a cello. 

LiOge  is  more  musically  awake  than 
Boston  Weingarmer’s  ”Gefude  aer 
S°Ugen  ' and  Alexander  Ritter's  “Olafs 
Hochzeitsreigen”  were  produced  there 
lately  at  the  second  of  Dupuis  s con- 

I L6Mri  Ivan  Caryll  (Miss  Geraldine  Ul- 
mar)  'is  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  sericus  carriage  accident  which 
recently  happened  to  her  The  com- 

i i)0i  nd  fracture  of  the  ankle  has  not 

1 yet  been  healed.  _ __  __ 

Richard  Strauss’s  ’symphonic  poom, 
“Don  Quixote,  phantastische  Varia- 
tionen  auf  ein  ritterliches  Thema,  is 
finished.  It  will  be  produced  at  a 
Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne  this  win- 
ter There  is  a prominent  part  for  a 
•ceilo  obbligato. 

Cosima  Wagner  has  in  her  possession, 
according  to  Wagner’s  friend,  Mr 
Heckel  four  unpublished  completed 
nlavs  bv  her  husband,  entitled  “Luth- 
er ” "Frederick  the  Great,”  “Hans 
Sachs’s  Second  Marriage,”  and  “Duke 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  ’ 

Portraits  of  celebrated  musicians  who 

have  had  to  do  with  the  Munich  opera 
will  adorn  the  corridors  of  the  opera 
house  to  celebrate  its  120th  anniversary, 
Oct.  7.  Griitzner  will  paint  August  Kin- 
dermann;  Holmberg,  von  Perfall; 
Stuck,  Levi;  Uhde.  Naohbour. 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz,  the  excellent 
violinist  of  Boston,  is  on  a concert 
tour  that  will  include  Worcester, 
Springfield,  North  Adams,  Hartford 
and  Baltimore.  His  program  includes 
a concerto  by  Bazzini,  Ernst’s  Erlking, 
Bach’s  sonata  in  G and  chaconne,  the 
Mendelssohn  concerto,  etc. 

One  critic  calls  for  an  Ibsen  who 
shall  make  comic  opera  less  convention- 
al. A brave  effort  in  this  direction  was 
an  amateur  work  given  the  other  day 
In  New  Orleans.  One  act  was  in  this 
country,  another  ih  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  the  third  in  hell.  But  Offenbach 

anticipated  this  last  situation. New 

York  Sun. 

“Arpeggien,  musikalisches  aus  alten 
und  neuen  Tagen”  is  the  title  of  a 
bock  by  Rudolph  Freiherr  von  Prochaz- 
ka,  a music  critic  in  Prague,  published 
in  Dresden.  The  book  is  reviewed  on 
! the  whole  unfavorably  by  the  Allge- 
meine  Musik  Zeitung;  although  credit 
is  given  for  certain  interesting  his- 
torical revelations.  The  chapters  ap- 
peared originally  in  various  newspapers. 

Oscar  Eichberg,  composer,  teacher, 

I for  many  years  music-critic  of  the  Ber- 
I lira  Borsen-Courler,  died  Jan.  13  in 
Berlin.  He  was  born  in  that  city  Jan. 

! 21,  1845.  A pupil  of  Loschhorn  and  Kiel, 
he  wa,s  modern  in  his  sympathies,  a 
standi  Wagnerite.  As  a man  he  is 
I spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  From 
IS79  to  1889  he  published  a music- 
calendar;  for  a year  and  a half  he 
i edited  the  N.  Berliner  Musikzeltung; 
and  for  15  years  he  conducted  a choral 
society. 

The  music  of  the  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Festival  of  Parish  Choirs  to  be 
held  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Choir  Guild  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts will  consist  ot  G.  C.  Martin’s  Te 
Deum  in  C,  Barnby’s  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis  hi  D,  Martin’s  “The 
Great  Day  of  the  Lord,”  Tour’s  "It 
shall  come  to  pass,”  Garrett’s  “In 
humble  faith  and  holy  love,”  Goss’s 
“Fear  not,  O land,”  Atwood’s  “Turn 
Thee  again,  O Lord,”  Crulkshank’s 
“Praise  t lie  Lord,’’  Sullivan’s  “Sing,  O 
heavens.” 

The  proposed  comic  opera  company  in 
which  Lillian  Russell  and  Jessie  Bart- 
lett Davis  were  to  be  united  will  prob- 
ably not  be  formed.  Miss  Davis  is 
anxious  to  appear  In  pieces  which  give 
the  leading  role  to  the  contralto,  while 
Miss  Russell  is  equally  disposed  toward 
those  which  put  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  soprano.  An  arrangement 
by  which  they  would  appear  on  alter- 
nate evenings  might  be  more  satis- 
factory, but  is  not  contemplated,  as 
the  object  of  the  plan  would  be  to  gaiu 
strength  from  the  coalition. 

C.  Vllliers  Stanford's  mass  in  G and 
Augusto  Rotolli’s  hymn,  “Glory  to 
God,"  will  be  publicly  performed  by 
the  choir  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Har- 
rison Avenue,  near  Kneeland,  Friday 
night,  Feb.  11.  The  performance  will 
begin  at  8 o'clock.  Mr.  Rotoli  will  con- 
duct it.  The  quartet,  which  will  be 
assisted  by  the  regular  chorus  of  GO 
voices,  will  be  made  up  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Clahane,  soprano;  Miss  Waltman, 


contralto,  ThlWds  El  .fi.ltTis' 
und  Joseph  Smith,  bus;.  Th 
nanlment  will  be  played  by  1 
Kuglcr,  the  organist,  and  mi 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchis 
Among  the  works  to  be  per 
the  Triennial  Festival,  to  b 
Leeds  next  autumn,  are  “KHJat 
Musa  In  B minor,  Beethoven 
Symphony,  and  a Cantata 
“CarautttcuH,"  specially  compose 
the  festival  by  Mr.  Edward  Elgar.  The 
pitch  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  organ  1» 
shortly  to  be  lowered.  With  l’.feren  <* 
to  this  decision,  Sir  Arthur  .Sullivan, 
the  conductor  of  the  festival,  states,  in 
a letter  to  the  committee,  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  the  alteration,  but  he 
nevertheless  warns  them  that  there  will 
be  probably  some  trouble  with- the  wind 
Instruments.  This,  however,  he  will. do 
his  best  to  overcome. 

Mr.  George  Benjamin  Allen,  the  well- 
known  conductor  and  composer,  died 
recently  at  Brisbane,  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Allen,  who  was  born  in  London  in 
p>22  was  the  conductor  who.  In  the  old 
Opera  Comique  days,  first  produced  here 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Sorcerer,"  ’II. 

M S Pinafore.”  and  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance.”  His  wife  and  pupil,  pro- 
fessionally known  as  Miss  Alice  May, 
was  the  original  Aline  in  "The  Sorc- 
erer.” He  composed  several  operas  (one. 
of  which.  "The  Viking,”  in  live  acts, 
lias  not  vet  been  produced),  besides 
three  cantatas,  many  part  songs,  and 
about  SCO  other  compositions,  some  of 
which  were  extremely  popular.  Alice 
May  died  in  this  country  in  1887. 

Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies,  assisted  by 
the  Phllarmonic  Orchestra,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Berlin  Jan.  14.  The 
Allgemeine  Muaik-Zeltung  describes 
him  as  a richly  endowed  singer.  "His 
voice  Is  not  one  of  extraordinary 
strength;  when  it  goes  beyond  its  natu- 
ral working  limits  it  sounds  hard,  it 
shakes,  and  the  intonation  is  no  longer 
precise;  nevertheless  when  it  is  used 
normally  it  is  rich,  sympathetic,  and 
expressive.  High  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  song  is  not  as  noticeable  as  the  liv- 
ing, warm  feeling  that  permeates  each 
tone.  In  hearing  him  we  are  now 
struck  chiefly  by  his  temperament,  the 
youthful  freshness  of  his  organ,  his 
musical  nature;  he  has  yet  to  acquire 
the  finest  polish  In  tone-production.  Al- 
though he  does  not  speak  a word  of 
German,  he  sang  the  monologue  of 
HansSach  Was  duftet  doch  der  Fliedc  r 
and  Wotan’s  Abschied  with  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct  pronunciation.”  Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies  also  sang  “Honor 
and  Arms’’  and  Sullivan’s  "Templar’s 
Love  Song.” 

Three  novelties  were  produced  by  the 
Philharmor.ischer  Chor  (Siegfried  Ochs, 
conductor),  in  Berlin.  Jan.  17.  The  first 
of  these  was  “Sylvesterglocken,”  by 
Hans  Koessler,  who  is  at  present  teach- 
er of  composition  at  the  Budapest  Mu- 
sic Academy.  His  published  works  are 
a 16-voice  Psalm  a capella  (which  won 
a prize),  a string  quartet,  a violin  con- 
certo, and  this  “Sylvesterglocken,”  a 
requiem  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  organ.  The  text  is  by 
Max  Kalbech.  The  music  is  conspicu- 
ous for  artistic  treatment,  contrapuntal 
handling  (as  in  a quadruple  fugue  in 
the  second  part,  and  a noble  fugue  as 
a finale),  sensitive  feeling  for  orches- 
tration. and  for  sympathetic  and  truly 
musical  expression  of  the  serious,  sol- 
emn text  rather  than  for  originality 
| of  invention.  The  work  recalls  the 
earnest,  chaste  style  of  Kiel,  and 
Brahms  has  influenced  the  composer. 

5 Stenhammer's  “Snofrid”  was  the  sec- 
ond novelty.  The  poem  by  Victor  Ryd- 
berg tells  of  the  meeting  of  Gunnar 
with  Snofrid,  the  daughter  of  an  eif, 
and  their  voyage.  A storm  drives  the 
ship  against  a rock.  Gold  mining, 
treasure-hoarding  dwarfs  are  heard 
calling  seductively  to  Gunnar  to  ex- 
change his  soul  for  their  treasure  and 
an  undisturbed  existence  in  the  arms 
of  his  sweetheart.  Snofrid  awakens  in 
the  breast  of  Gunnar  the  conscious- 
ness of  manly  worth,  that  a hero  should 
fight  for  that  which  is  good  and  lor 
the  weak  even  though  he  should  there- 
by lose  his  life;  and  if  he  remain  true 
to  himself  he  will  be  rewarded,  after 
the  toil  and  anguish  of  earthly  life,  by 
reunion  with  her  in  the  abode  of  light. 
Stenhammer,  who  was  already  known 
in  Berlin  as  pianist  and  composer,  is 
intensely  modern  in  this  _ work.  Vi  ag- 
ner  influenced  him  mightily,  and  there 
are  suggestions  of  the  Venusberg, 
AValdweben.  Titurels  Todtenfeier,  Knn,- 
dry’s  attempt  at  Parsifal,  etc.  The 
critics  also  found  indisputable  charac- 
ter drawing,  decided  melody,  and  mas- 
tery over  individual  harmonic  combina- 
tions. Great  things  are  prophesied  of 
this  composer.  The  third  novelty. 
“Hagestolz,”  bv  Arnold  Mendelssohn, 
is  a setting  of  a song  in  Herder’s 
"Stimmen  der  Volker.”  It  Is  said  to 
be  extremely  difficult  on  account  o-  hs 
rhythmically  declamatory  characater. 
It  is  also  said  to  abound  in  fine  humor; 
to  be  melodious,  and  to  be  orchestrat- 
ed ingeniously. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Jan.  19 
spoke  thus  of  -Mr.  De  Greet,  the  pianist; 
“Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  St.  Janies  s 
Hall  Mr.  Arthur  De  Greet  gave  the 
first  of  his  pianoforte  recitals,  and 
proved  himself  the  possessor  of  a style 
of  rare  brilliance,  energy  and  distinc- 
tion Mr  Dc  Greet  has  an  Intense  sym- 
pathy with  his  instrument;  he  seems  to 
realize  its  spirit,  its  fundamental  idea. 
Its  artistic  possibilities:  and  he  plays 
it  accordingly  with  every  kind  of  con- 
fidence and  facility.  This  being  stated 
as  a general  prelude,  we  are  able  more 
or  less  to  gather  from  his  playing  of 
yesterday  something  of  the  kind  of 
music  in  which  he  excels,  rfnd  in  which 
he  falls  short.  He  played,  for  Instance, 
Beethoven’s  Sonatn  in  F minor,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  a very  different 
sort  of  effect  from  each  movement. 
The  ‘Allegro  Assai,'  for  example,  went 
with  a curiously  modern  sentiment;  for 
some  reason  or  other  Mr.  De  Greet  re- 
minded us  a little  of  Mottl's  conduct- 
ing who  is  never  so  delighted  as  when 
he  is  interpreting,  say.  Beethoven's 
work  as  though  it  had  been  written  by 
Warner  We  cannot,  indeed,  truthfully 
say'that  this  particular  Allegro  sound- 


ed  like  an  extract  from  'Parsifal';  but 
it  did  show  a sentiment  of  nervous 
unrest  which  one  has  been  chary  to  ad- 
mit as  possible  In  the  work  of  so  finely 
equipoised  a musician  as  Beethoven, 
whose  most  jarring  emotions  find  ut- 
terance in  what  to  modern  ears  seems  | 
necessary,  formal  and  classic.  Mr.  De 
Greet  was  less  successful  in  the  fine 
Andante  movement,  the  second  portion 
of  the  Sonata.  Here  the  modernity  of 
his  feeling  gave  a spurious  air  of  senti- 
mentality to  the  composition  that  struck 
us  as  being  altogether  unworthv;  it  was 
the  modernity  (may  one  say?)  not  of 
life,  hut  of  the  chromo-lithograph.  In 
the  final  movement,  however,  he  re- 
deemed himself  brilliantly.  Freed  from 
all  possible  temptations  of  sentimen- 
tality. with  just  a magnificently  con- 
structed body  of  absolute  music  before 
him,  Mr.  De  Greef  tackled  his  subject 
with  wonderful  distinction  and  success. 
"W  e do  not  think  that,  as  a Beethoven 
player.  Mr.  De  Greef  stands  on  the 
generally  high  level  which  distinguishes 
Mr.  D'Aibert:  but  we  do  not  remember 
even  from  Mr.  D’Aibert  to  have  heard 
a single  passage,  a separate  and  iso- 1 
lated  movement,  played  with  so  daz- 
zling and  admirable  an  effect  as  that 
which  Mr.  De  Greef  achieved  in  this  i 
final  movement  of  the  Beethoven  Sona- 
ta. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in 
it  he  summed  up  his  best  qualities, 
although  he  interpreted  with  even 
greater  brilliance  and  facility  Saint- 
Saens's  disagreeable  set  of  exercises 
in  the  music  of  Gluck’s  ‘Alceste.’  We 
use  such  a word  as  disagreeable  in  con- 
nection with  such  a composition  as  this 
because  it  seems  really  to  he  one  of 
the  most  wanton  things  in  the  world. 
Saint-Sagns  has  taken  this  almost  con- 
secrated music  of  Gluck’s,  and  has 
twisted  and  turned  it  into  every  shape 
that  is  possible  to  a versatile,  but.  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  unsympathetic  mind. 
Highly  as  one  praises  Mr.  De  Greef's 
accomplishment  in  his  playing  of  this 
tawdry  bit  of  cheap  effectiveness  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  sorry  that 
talent  so  fine  should  be  devoted  to 
work  of  so  doubtful  a vaiue.  M.  Saint- 
Saens  should  have  something  more  in- 
teresting to  do  than  cover  the  old  vel- 
lum of  Gluck's  stately  music  with  the 
water-color  illustrations  of  a modern 
Christmas  card.” 


Alexandre  SDoti. 


Alexandre  Siloti,  who  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pianists  in  Europe 
He  was  horn  Oct.  10,  1863,  at  Charkow 
South  Russia.  He  studied  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory  from  1875  to  1881,  un- 
’er  Swerefif,  Nicolas  Rubinstein. 
Tschaikowsky  and  Hubert:  from  1883 
o 1886  under  Liszt.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  1880  in  Moscow  at  a 
concert  given  by  the  Music  Society.  His 
appearance  in  1883  at  Leipzig  in  a con- 
•ert  of  the  Tonkiinstier  Versammlung 
provoked  stormy  applause.  Since  then 
he  has  given  concerts  throughout 
Europe.  He  first  appeared  in  London. 
May  26.  1892,  when  he  played  pieces 
hv  Bach,  Beethoven.  Liszt.  Rubinstein. 
Schubert.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
Lnce  in  the  United  States  at  New  York. 
Ian.  25,  1897,  when  he  played  an 
•bridged  and  revised  edition  of  the  sec- 
id  concerto  by  Tschaikowsky: 
Chopin’s  Etude  No.  7.  op.  25,  Liszt's 
14th  rhapsodie. 

Since  he  left  Moscow  he  has  made 
Paris  and  then  Antwerp  his  home;  he 
now  lives  in  Leipzig. 

The  New  York  Sun  gave  this  descrip-  ) 
• ion  of  him:  There  is  a new  pianist  in 

i own  who  will  make  an  effort  to  at- 
tract the  women  by  some  personal 
'■harm,  fresher  than  the  mere  posses-  j 
sion  of  long  hair.  He  is  Siloti.  the  Rus-  j 
sian.  The  absence  of  Rosenthal  has 
left  the  field  practically  to  Pugno,  and 
Siloti  is  the  only  other  foreigner  who 
has  come  to  this  country  to  share  hon- 
ors and  profits  with  the  Frenchman. 
Siloti  is  a mild-mannered  young  man 
with  an  intelligent  and  rather  agreeable 
face.  He  is  slender  and  dark-skinned 
and  quite  destitute  of  any  of  the  re- 
markable physical  peculiarities  which 
have  attraeted  attention  to  many  mu- 
sicians here  and  played  some  part  in 
making  them  successful  BiU  Siloti 

is  not  altogether  free  from  these  little 
eccentricities  of  nature.  On  one  side 
of  his  chin  is  a small  mole  and  this 
is  carefully  trimmed  and  cherished 
by  the  pianist.  It  is  as  religiously  cul- 
tivated as  a moustache  might  be,  and  al-  I 
though  there  may  be  need  of  opera 
glasses,  Siloti  Is  not  without  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  that  the  most 
successful  of  the  visiting  pianists  have 
possessed.  Sllvlnski  was  merely  good 
looking  and  would  only  smile  divinely, 
'-•hewing  his  white  teeth.  Stavenhagen 
might  have  been  a grocer’s  clerk  so 
far  as  his  personal  appearance  went, 
and  Rosenthal  was  not  exceptional 
enough  in  looks  to  gain  any  par- 
ticular favor  from  the  women.  M.  Siloti 
is  not  going  to  rely  on  his  merely  agree- 
able appearance,  nor  will  he,  as  Sieve- 
king  did,  grow  his  hair  long  a couple  of 
years  too  late.  He  has  ornamented  him- 
self with  something  entirely  new  and 
so  delicate,  moreover,  that  It  can  only 
be  observed  after  some  effort.” 


speaking  of  enforced  delays,  of 
engagements  which  were  necessar 
broken.  And  Old  Chimes  remarked  in 
ecclesiastical  tones.  -Better  Is  a 11 
ner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than 
•tailed  electric." 


m-h-  ft 


Dwarf  roses  and  dead  lavender — 

The  false,  white  gown  of  woven  wool 
Fain  of  strange  lights  and  colorful, 
l Beneath  the  shifty  lamp  ablur; 


A noise  of  tangled  winds  that  cry 
iAt  the  pale  windows— all  the  high, 

Uneasy  winds  of  dawn  astir; 

The  bruised  mouth  where  the  shadows  creep, 
The  lips  all  drooping,  fain  of  sleep. 

The  hot  breath,  heavier  than  myrrh;  i 


And  in  the  tired  unholy  eyes 
The  weariness  of  love  that  dies, 

Love's  faintness  in  the  throat  of  her — 
Dwarf  roses  and  dead  lavender. 


ALEXANDRE  SILOTI, 
The  celebrated  Russian  pianist 


I am  the  mash’d  fireman  with  breast-bone 
broken, 

Tumbling  walls  buried  me  in  their  debris, 

Heat  and  smoke  I inspired,  I heard  the  yell- 
ing shouts  of  my  comrades, 

I heard  the  distant  click  of  their  picks  and 
shovels. 

They  have  clear’d  the  beams  away,  they  ten- 
derly lift  me  forth. 

I lie  in  the  night  air  in  my  red  shirt,  the 
pervading  hush  is  for  my  sake, 

Painless  after  all  I lie  exhausted  but  not  so 
unhappy, 

White  and  beautiful  are  the  faces  around 
me,  the  heads  are  hared  of  their  fire- 
caps, 

The  kneeling  crowd  fades  with  the  light  of 
the  torches. 


“Died  at  the  post  of  duty!”  These 
nre  familiar  words.  May  they  never 
be  unfamiliar  in  this  city. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  that  can 
read  unmoved  the  plain  story  of  how- 
six  firemen  met  death  in  Merrimac 
Street.  A boy  is  taught  in  school  to 
p.dmire  the  deeds  of  Greek  bullies  and 
Trojan  boasters;  to  remember  Leoni- 
das and  his  band  who  combed  their 
yellow  hair  as  carefully  as  a bride 
adorns  herself  for  her  husband:  to  call 
brave  soldiers  and  still  braver  martyrs 
by  name.  There  is  no  need  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean  or  of  peering  backward 
into  the  dusky  years.  There  are  heroes 
in  these  streets. 

And  now  you  may  know  the  meaning 
of  Whitman’s  lines: 


Charles  Read e was  another  who  ap- 
preciated this  century  and  its  heroes. 
Witness  the  description  in  "Very  Hard 
Cash”  of  the  turning  of  the  insane 
psylum  and  the  deeds  of  young  Dodd. 
Do  you  remember  Fitz  James  O’Brien's 
''Tenement  House”?  Mr.  William  Win- 
ter for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 
fee  fit  to  include  it  ir.  his  edition  of 
O’Brien’s  prose  and  poetry. 


Those  bellicose  days  when  companies 
would  fight  in  the  street  before,  after, 
or  even  during  the  fire,  are  as  remote 
to  this  young  generation  as  the  days 
t>f  the  rival  houses  of  Verona;  and  there 
are  some  who  shake  their  heads  at  the 
thought  of  such  lawless  strife.  We  be- 
lieve that  many  lessons  of  value  w-ere 
taught  in  those  rough  years:  the  worth 
pf  a man  was  determined  accurately; 
he  wras  not  merely  a machine  to  fight 
fire  or  a fellow-man.  The  volunteer  life 
played  an  important  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  citizenship. 


Lads  ahold  of  fire-engines  and  hook-and-lad- 
der  ropes  no  less  to  me  than  the  gods 
of  the  antique  wars,  , 

Minding  their  voices  peal  through  the  crash 
of  destruction. 

Their  brawny  limbs  passing  safe  over  chaiTd 
laths,  their  white  foreheads  whole  and 
unhurt  out  of  the  flames. 


The  fireman  was  very  dear  to  Whit- 
man, and  no  one  has  spoken  in  more 
manly  or  mo’-e  sympathetic  fashion  of 
his  joy  and  death  than  has  the  poet  who 
mixed  freely  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  He  knew  well  the  Mose 
and  the  Slkesev  of  the  volunteer  days  in 
New  York.  (Have  the  plays  of  Chan- 
frau  in  which  the  “soap  lock”  figured 
vanished  entirely?)  He  would  have  rec- 
ognized the  truth  of  the  description  of 
Moses,  the  Sassy:  "A  noble  youth  of  27 
summers  enters.  He  is  attired  in  a red 
shirt  and  black  trowsis,  which  last  air 

{urned  up  over  his  boots;  his  hat,  which 
t is  a plug,  being  cockt  onto  one  side 
of  his  classical  htd.  In  sooth,  he  was  a 
heroic  lookin  person,  ■with  a fine  shape. 
Grease,  in  its  barmiest  days,  near  pro- 
juced  a more  hefty  cavlleer.”  But  he 
saw  the  manly,  heroic  stuff  that  was  so 
Cloaked  in  grotesque  extravagance. 


All  this  reminds  us  that  war  as  well 
as  peace  has  its  heroes.  Many  of 
them  deserve  pensions.  The  claims  of 
others  are,  perhaps,  open  to  investiga- 
j tion.  What  should  be  done,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  case  of  Mr.  Abe 
Cumens,  way  down  in  the  Mississippi 
ITalley,  who  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter: 

“We  was  workin  on  the  canal  aroun 
Jland  No  10.  We  was  cutten  down 
trees  under  water.  Tha  was  a tug 
steamboat  pullin  out  tha  trees.  One 
end  of  the  rope  war  tached  to  tha 
Captain  (capstan),  tha  other  end  to  tha 
tree.  The  rope  slack  under  the  water. 
I war  In  tha  water,  tha  water  war  up 
to  my  waste.  I war  straddled  tha  rope, 
but  unbknowns,  al  of  a suddent  tha 
sterner  tooted,  tha  rope  titened  and  I 
war  throne  hell  to  brekfast,  and  now 
by  gumm  I want’a  pensin.” 

And  what  food  would  you  give  to 
fighters?  There  is  an  idea  that  large 
quantities  of  rare  meat  foster  valor; 
but  here  comes  Mr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  M. 
|A.,  who  insists  that  the  British  soldier 
should  be  a vegetarian.  “The 
Turkish  army,  fed  on  rice  and  beans 
pnd  dates,  has  made  a name  for  itself 
In  the  fighting  world;  and  now,  when 
we  turn  to  the  world-renowned  Sikhs, 
we  find  that  while  their  religion  does 
not  forbid  flesh  as  food,  yet,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Sikhs  in  country  dis- 
tricts, whence  the  bulk  of  recruits 
comes,  are  practically  vegetarians.” 
p'he  armies  of  Caesar  and  Cyrus  lived 
Chiefly  on  “frumentum.” 


They  are  still  discussing  the  great 
Storm.  At  the  Porphyry  the  other 
flight,  they  that  go  down  to  Jamaica 
Plain  ami  Brookline  in  street  cars  were 


The  Criterion,  from  which  we  quote 
■this  poem  of  Vance  Thompson,  is 
'growing  stronger  and  stronger.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  becom- 
ing ranker  and  ranker,  although  when 
lyou  read  some  novel  that  has  been  de- 
scribed to  you  as  "strong”  you  are 
obliged  to  hold  your  noise.  The  Crite- 
rion has  a way  of  expressing  its  opin- 
ions freely.  If  these  opinions  were  not 
'as  a rule  couched  in  admirable  Eng- 
lish we  should  say  the  Criterion  blurts 
out  ’ what  it  thinks— without  regard  to 
the  delicate  public  or  the  still  more  sen- 
sitive advertiser. 

Thus  we  enjoyed  its  remarks  con- 
cerning the  “theatrical  epilepsy”  , 
known  as  the  benefit. 

“If  the  hind  legs  of  a stage  elephant 
istubs  his  toe  he  is  forthwith  accorded 
a ’benefit’;  if  the  treasurer  of  the 
Bowery  Nickelodeon  reaches  his  third 
anniversary  he  must  have  a benefit. 

These  remarks  were  called  forth  by 
,the  testimonial  given  lately  to  Mr.  Dan 
baly,  who  is  held  in  high  honor  by  the 
Criterion. 

“Though  Daly’s  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  that  species  of  continuous  vau- 
deville known  as  the  musical  comedy, 
Jie  Is  really  one  of  the  few  genuine  ar- 
4igts  of  our  stage.  Like  Dixey’s,  his 
genius  receives  less  serious  recognition 
than  the  plodding  mechanism  of  many 
an  old  fogie.  merely  because  It  is  not 
displayed  in  the  ’legitimate.’ 

“In  truth,  however,  there  is  not  one 
Ehakspearlan  actor  in  a thousand 
whose  temperament  or  whose  technique 
has  the  perfection  or  individuality  of 
Dan  Daly’s.  He  owes  his  irresistible 
make-up  to  Nature  herself. 

"A  lean  and  hungry  look,  maca- 
Ibresque  legs,  a voice  dank  and  clammy 
ifrom  the  catacombs  of  his  thorax— 
these  collaborate  with  a morbid  quiet 
ude  of  manner  to  make  him  a grotesque 
that  Holbein  would  have  hailed  with 

delight.”  

Skill  In  expectoration  will  soon  he 
numbered  among  the  last  arts.  You 
are  forbidden  to  spit  in  street  cars,  you 
are  forbidden  to  spit  in  many  places 
where  relief,  especially  in  this  climate, 
is  necessary.  There  is  talk  of  banish- 
ing that  Ingenious  article  of  household  , 
[furniture  known  as  the  spittoon— and 
iby  extremely  nice  persons  as  the  cus- 
pidor. One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  American  civilization  is  threatened 
publicly  and  violently. 

TYe  do  not  defend  the  practice  of  spit- 
ting in  street  cars  even  wrhen  the  of- 
fender shows  marvelous  precision  or 
presents  the  variation  of  spitting 
through  his  teeth,  an  accomplishment 
which  many  in  boyhood  toil  after  as 
men  after  virtue.  Alas,  we  never  mas-  | 
tered  it.  If  a lover  of  tobacco  must 
chew,  he  should  be  a self-consumer. 
tAnd  yet  there  are  occasions  when  or- 
dinances against  this  form  of  relief 
may  work  disgust  or  injury. 

This  climate  does  not  favor  expectora- 
tive abstinence.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  one  suffering  from  Influenza 
|to  stop  a car  and  then  rush  to  the 
(gutter.  All  offences  against  good  taste 
or  good  manners  are  largely  matters 
(of  geography  and  chronology.  Do  you 
"remember  Montaigne’s  essay  on  Cus- 
tom? Let  us  turn  to  it  in  Florio’s 
i kirave  translation:  “There  are  others, 

| .who  when  the  King  spitteth,  the  most 
l 'favoured  Ladle  in  his  court  stretcheth 
' (forth  her  hand  • • * Let  us  here  by 
1 'the  way  insert  a tale.  A French  Gen- 
tleman was  ever  wont  to  blow  his 
nose  in  his  hand  (a  thing  much  against 
lour  fashion)  maintaining  his  so  doing, 
(and  who  in  wittle  jesting  was  very 
famous.  He  asked  me  on  a time,  what 
privilege  this  filthie  excrement  had,  that 
wee  should  have  a dalntie  linnen  cloth 
lor  handkercher  to  receive  the  same, 
and  which  is  worse,  so  carefully  fold 
kt  up,  and  keepe  the  same  about  us, 
.which  should  be  more  loathsome  to 


ones  stomacke  than  to 
iaway.” 


see  it  cast 


d listen  for  a moment  to  this 
ment  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Elworthy: 

ms  of  disease  present  In  foetid 
er  can  pass  Into  the  body  only 
gh  the  breathed  air.  and  henco 
void  the  saliva  which  may  have 
n Impregnated  by  the  foul  odor  Is 
natural  an  act.  and  as  Involuntary, 
the  closing  of  an  eye  at  a threatened 
This  is  surely  one  of  Nature's  1 
. n lessons.  Those  who  are  too  polite  | 
expectorate,  will  llnd  upon  careful 


old  friend  gave"  her  a miniature  and 
told  her  to  be  good  because  he  had  been 
so  bad.  There  Is  a great  deal  of  hu- 
man nature  In  this  piece,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
net  has  again  utilized  what  he'  sees 
and  h'-nrs  In  the  street  and  In  the  office 
and  during  \aeatlon  weeks.  I doubt 
U he  would  have  written  about  golf 
so  entertainingly  as  the  sport  of  the 
rich  If  he  had  not  spent  last  summer 
at  Osterville,  In  which  delightful  place 
he  worked  out  the  scenario  of  this  com- 
edy. And  in  "Tne  Queen  of  the  Bal- 
let" the  different  episodes  scent  an  In- 


'tcrutlny  that  a bad  smell  causes  a 
.llow  of  saliva  to  the  mouth.  \\  hit  j Cerent  part  of  the  whole;  they  are  not 

Iknows  whether  'good  manners  may  lugged  In  by  the  heels.  The  second  act 

not  have  had  some  bnd  effect,  and  that  ja  jn  Venice  at  Carnival  time,  and  sure- 

jmany  a case  of  diphtheria  might  have  iy  anything  may  happen  In  the  Carnl- 

been  avoided  If  It  had  never  been  con-  vai  season. 


sldered  vulgar  to  spit. 


“The  world  where  one  amuses  one’s 
self."  The  cake  walk  Is  now  an  Insig- 
nificant affair.  We  have  received  a 
circular  headed  “Corset  Contest."  It 
(appears  that  at  a reception  and  ball  of 
the  Association,  "four  hand- 

some corsets  will  be  presented  to  the 
|best  formed  ladles.”  The  question  nat- 
urally arises,  “Does  It  pay  to  be 
strait-laced  on  such  an  occasion?” 


No  one  is  really  well  adapted  for  the  com- 
panionship of  children  who  has  not  this  ca- 
pacity (often  made  vain  though  it  may  be) 
'for  finding  refreshment  in  exceedingly  simple 
things.  It  is  the  distinction  and,  as  It  were, 
itho  nobility  of  children  to  make  all  things 
(new.  Dullness  and  vulgarity  in  the  last  in- 
stance are  for  the  dissatisfied.  Anne  Bronte 
in  her  twaddling  little  novel  speaks  with  cold 
|aversion  of  the  delight  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  when  they  had  gathered 
something  to  chop  and  mince,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly chopping  and  mincing  it  together 
lin  a corner.  These  children,  by  her  account, 
wer*  decidedly  not  nice  children,  but.  what- 
ever they  might  be,  they  were  to  be  pitied  as 
|the  oubjects  of  the  fierce  primness,  the  demure 
ferocity  of  any  Bronte.  The  Brontes  did  not 
like  children.  When  the  fate  of  governesses 
lis  deplored,  why.  then,  the  fate  of  children 
'Is  certainly  deplorable. 


'I* 
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The  “Queen  of  the  Ballet,"  a musical 
comedy  In  two  acts,  book  by  R.  A.  Bar- 
net,  music  by  Edward  Corliss,  with  ad- 
ditional numbers  by  Alfred  Norman, 
George  Lowell  Tracy,  H.  L.  Heartz,  W. 
E.  Goold  and  Hastings  Webiyn,  was 
presented  last  night  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
at  the  Cadet  theatricals.  Mr.  Barnet 
received  “lyrical  assistance”  from  F. 
W.  Arnold,  Jr..  William  M.  Browne  and 
H.  R.  Evans.  The  music  was  agreeably 
and  felicitously  orchestrated  by  George 
Lowell  Tracy,  who  conducted  the  per- 
formance admirably.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Jack  Harwlcke Walter  S.  Hawkins 

Hungry  Jim B.  P.  Cheney 

Hon.  Brassie  Bulger T.  E.  Stutson 

Willie  Putter T.  L.  Drew 

David  Tooke C.  W.  Cole  , 

Jchnny  Blackstone  Coke..T.  M.  Richards,  Jr. 

O'Hara W.  B.  C.  Fox  j 

Blllee  Bos'n Courtenay  Guild 

Beatrice  Jerome Sheate  C.  Rose 

Grctchen  Dare A.  C.  Stone 

Phyllis  Argyle L.  C.  Benton 

This  Is  by  all  odds  the  best  book  that 
Mr.  Barnet  has  written,  or  rather  com- 
posed for  the  Cadets.  He  has  before 
this  shown  ingenuity  in  detail,  keen  ob- 
servation, ability  in  using  the  fleeting 
fads  or  every  day  farcical  episodes  in 
life  to  make  a point  or  stuff  a scene, 
no  small  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  Indisputable  stage  Instinct.  But 
his  former  books  have  been,  in  the 
main,  of  an  olio  nature,  episodic,  scrap- 
py, suggestive  of  lines  to  be  fatted  and 
scenes  to  be  extended  by  professional 
comedians  wheii  the  pieces  were  played 
on  the  road. 

1 The  Queen  of  the  Ballet”  Is  more 
coherent,  firmly  knit  and  truly  Inter- 
esting. I read  the  book  the  other  night, 
and  I confess  that  I thought  the  dia- 
logue was  weak.  Inferior  to  the  lyrics; 
but  I remembered  that  the  play  which 
reads  well  Is  often  a dismal  failure 
when  it  is  seen  and  heard,  and  there-j 
fore  took  my  seat  with  hope  born  of 
experience  and  nourished  in  this  In- 
stance by  affection  for  the  author  and  j 
admiration  for  the  Cadets.  The  very  j 
lines  that  seemed  dull  or  futile  In  print  I 
made  their  way  immediately  across  the  j: 
footlights.  Indicated  business  that  left  | 
a doubt  in  tbe  mind  of  the  reader  was  ( 
Irresistible  when  it  was  seen. 

The  piece  Is  on  a higher  plane  than  ! 
those  which  have  preceded  It.  There 
are  true  comedy  touches,  there  are  1 
probable  situations,  there  Is  less  of  the  j 
variety  business,  the  stage  Is  not  kept 
Waiting  for  a specialty.  There  are  even 
suggestions  of  melodrama  which  are 
not  unpleas.ng  when  a laugh  breaks 
in;  as  when  Beatrice  tells  how  her  kind 


The  music  serves  its  purpose  ex  ;eed- 
ingly  well.  It  Is  melodious  without  be- 
ing hopelessly  conventional,  it  is  I 
rhythmical  without  monotony,  and  It 
Is  seldom,  very  seldom  dull  or 
p.ggravatlngly  reminiscent.  There  aro 
many  numbers  that  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory, and  will  be  heard  In  the  streets. 
The  most  ambitious  one,  a serenade, 
at  the  beginning  of  Act  II.,  Is  pretty 
and  well  made. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

that  this  music  Is  written  for  male 
voices,  and  for  singers  who  make  little 
pretension  to  vocal  art. 

.*« 

The  performance  gave  pleasure  to  the 
cool,  Indifferent  spectator  as  well  as 
to  the  friends  of  the  comedians.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  say,  “Yes,  they  are 
capital  amateurs,"  but  I do  not  think 
it  Is  necessary  or  even  honest  to  pat 
the  Cadets  on  the  head  in  any  such 
patronizing  fashion.  There  were  Im- 
personations last  night  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  professionals  of  re- 
pute. 

Where  ail  strive  so  earnestly,  where 
all  give  time  and  labor  so  willingly  to 
the  drudgery  of  rehearsal,  where  some 
forget  their  business  cares  and  sacri- 
fice freely  their  duties  and  even  their 
personal  feelings  in  behalf  of  a common 
cause  lhat  is  really  a civic  cause,  it 
may  seem  Invidious  to  particularize 
and  call  special  attention  to  a few 
when  the  performance  of  so  many  was 
admirable.  ' And  yet  I am  sure  that 
they  who  excelled  deserve  praise  In 
full;  nor  will  any  member  of  the  com- 
pany grudge  praise  bestowed  upon  a 
comrade. 

Remembering  now  the  pleasure  given 
by  the  company  as  a whole,  I feel  spe- 
cial gratitude  for  entertainment  to- 
ward Mf\  Stone  for  his  delightful  and 
incredible  performance  of  Gretchen. 
Perhaps  the  highest  praise  is  this: 
Whenever  he  appeared,  the  spectator 
immediately  spoke  of  him  as  “she”  or 
“her,”  according  to  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

There  was  no  thought  of  a male  mas- 
querading in  female  costume.  And 
when  I saw  him.  graceful,'  feminine, 
alluring,  fascinating,  I appreciated  the 
statement  of  Schopenhauer,  that  after 
nil  the  male  is  the  beautiful  sex.  The 

sight  of  other  ladies  of  the  ballet  con- 


| firmed  this  opinion.  Have  you  ever 
I seen  girls  genuine,  certificated,  war- 
I ranted  girls  in  golf  costume — who  ap- 
proached In  personal  charm  the  short- 
skirted  golfers  of  last  night? 

Even  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  these 
men  might  well  be  envied  by  many 
well-appointed  women.  And  there  are 
soubrettes  that  wear  triumphant  dia- 
monds who  might  well  turn  green 
watching  the  coquetry  of  Mr.  Stone, 

Fnetuous  in  humor  was  the  O'Hara  of 
Dir.  Fox,  a born  comedian  of  rare  force 
He  was  funny  in  repose  as  well  as  1 
action.  He  made  his  points  directly  an 
neatly.  His  bregue  in  the  song  was  de 
llghtfui.and  he  skillfully  refrained  fro 
exaggeration  or  undue  mugging.  Hifl 
business  was  fresh  and  spontaneous. 

Mr.  Richards  was  excellent  as  Black- 
stone  Coke.  He  was  authoritative  even 
in  an  apparently  Inconsequential  line. 
There  was  nothing  vague  atout  his  im- 
personation. He  estafci  shed  a charac- 
ter at  once;  he  was  not  obliged  to  ex- 
plain; ne  did  not  heat  about  the  bush. 

And  time  would  fail  me  were  I to  tell 
of  Mr.  Stutson,  who  is  always  a spark- 
ling fount  of  merriment,  whose  choice 
of  a calling  has  been  a loss  to  the 
comic  stage;  or  of  Mr.  Benton  as  the 
grotesque  Phyllis,  a behemoth  of  fun: 
or  of  Air  Rose,  a desirable  Beatrice, 
who  played  with  due  appreciation  op  ! 
feminine  and  artless  wiles;  or  of  the  j 
capital  business  in  the  song  and  chorus 
about  Lucy;  or  of  the  graceful  trio 
dance  by  Messrs.  Scaife,  Perkins  and  1 
Drew;  or  of  the  chorus  and  dance  of 
the  Automatons;  or  of  the  refreshing 
pronunciation  of  the  word  “ballet;”  or 
of  the  apparition  of  Shyloek  and  his 
daughter;  or  of  the  children  from  the 
dramatic  class  of  the  Dorothea  Dix 
Home. 

I liked  Air.  Cheney  in  the  second  act 
better  than  in  the  first.  For  a long 
time,  until  he  wariued-to-his  work,  it-- 1 
was  nervous,  vague,  characterless;  and  ] 


his  singing  w»#'  not  so  positively1  Dad 
as  to  be  funny.  In  the  second  uct. 
Just  ns  he  began  to  shape  hill  part,  Ills 
performance  was  practically  at  nn  end. 
Mr.  Hawkins  sang  at  times  wilh  taste,  ! 
and  In  action  showed  a decided  gain  in 
consequence  of  professional  experience. 
Mr,  Cole,  ns  vlll-tin,  disappointed  mo 
because  ho  did  not  smoke  cigarettes; 
he  wore  the  (proper  clothing— Immacu- 
Pitc  evenlriajdrcss— hut  he  had  no  cig- 
arette ease,  «nd  his  laugh  was  too  le- 
gato. Air.  Drew  was  a satisfactory 
second'  to  Mr.  Stutson. 

Fora  first  performance  the  piece  went 
smoothly,  and  Mr.  Tracy  by  his  nerve 
and  authority  saved  the  serenade.  The 
costumes  were  unusually  handsome.  A 
brilliant  audience  gave  constant  mani- 
festations of  delight.  The  Cadets,  and 
Air.  Barnet  and  his  assistants,  are  to 
be  congratulated  heartily. 

Philin  Hals. 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC. 


Concert  of  the  Ondrlcek-Schulz' 
Quartet  Last  Night.  * (" 

r lie  program  of  the  second  concert 
of  the  Ondrlcek-Schulz  Quartet  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall  was  as  fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Quartet  In  E major.  Op.  80 Dvorak 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello  In  Li 

minor,  Op.  23  Klengel 

(First  time.) 

Quartet  in  D major,  Op.  G4,  No.  5 Haydn 

The  quartet  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Maas-Tapper,  pianist.  The  quartet  bv 
Dvorak  does  not  show  the  composer  In 
his  best  vein.  The  themes  of  the  fir^t 
ana  second  movement  are  agreeable, 
but  t.ie  working  out  seems  rather  la- 
bored. The  andante  con  moto  Is  the 
most  pleasing  movement. 
io™uli-Us  TK.len£el  was  born  Sept.  24, 
in  Leipslc,  where  he  is  now  first 
colloist  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra, 
and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  He 
nas  written  'cello  concerto  op.  ]0;  a 
concertino,  op.  7;  a suite  for  two  'cellos 
and  a string  quartet.  In  the  sonata 
p ayed  last  night,  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  capellmeister  music,  there  is  one 
movement  which  at  once  attracts  at- 
tention the  Scherzo.  It  is  brilliant' and 
interesting  and  was  played  delightfully 
by  Mrs  Maas-Tapper  and  Mr.  Leo 
bcnulz.  The  performance  of  the  finale 
was  perhaps  less  satisfactory  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  piano  being  open,  where^ 
by  t h e ’cello  was  at  times  overpowered. 

rhe  Haydn  quartet,  which  ended  the 
program,  is  a favorite  with  violinists, 
there  being  many  melodious  passages 
and  an  elfective  finale.  It  was  playe-d 
with  much  spirit  and  the  general  work 
of  the  quartet  was  excellent.  Thera 
was  a fair-sized  and  friendly  audience. 


steamboat  with  a funnel' which  shorn* 
In  the  sun,  and  th<-  wreath*  of  smoko 
■were  escaping.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Navot 
were  already  seated,  and  they  were 
waving  handkerchief's. 

Mr.  Bornet  suddenly  grew  stlfr.  • 
my  word,  this  Is  a funny  performanc 
Spiteful  Mrs.  Hornet  exclaimed,  "They 
wish  to  dazzle  us!’’ 

“I  did  not  know  that  they  were  so 
mysteriously  close-mouthed,"  answered 
Mr.  Bornet.  “I  should  never  dream 
of  buying  a steamboat  without  consult- 
ing them.  Pooh,  for  your  friend*.  I 
thought  for  the  last  week  that  they 
were  hiding  something  from  us— and 
now  I know  what  It  v/as." 

“Let’s  keep  away  from  them!” 

“That  would  be  going  too  far.  Since 
they  have  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  let 
us  not  give  them  pleasure  by  showing 
surprise.  Let  us  bo  Indifferent." 

"At  any  rate.  It's  a little  boat,"  said 
Mrs.  Bornet;  “It's  hardly  Iblgger  than 
the  old  one.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

"At  a distance,  my  dear,  a steamboat 
deceives  the  eye.  Besides  they  make 
steamboats  now  of  a very  small  size." 

The  Navots  kept  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs They  were  no  doubt  shout- 
ing, “Hurry  up!” 

The  Bornets  walked  toward  the  river 
In  a cool  and  leisurely  manner. 

“This  Is  awkward,”  said  Mr.  Bornet. 
“As  for  that,”  answered  his  wife,  "we 
could  have  a steamboat  without  pinch- 
ing ourselves.” 

Slowly,  oh  so  slowly,  they  moved  for- 
ward. They  pretended  to  see  things  on 
the  ground;  or  they  would  Took  behind 
them;  or  they  would  watch  the  sky. 
They  had  no  Intention  of  quarreling 
With  the  Navots.  They  agreed  to  ad- 
mire the  boat  politely— as  Is  customary 
iin  society;  but  they  felt  that  the  threads 
which  had  bound  their  hearts  together 
had  snapped,  and  finally  Mrs.  Bornet  ) 
said: 

“If  I am  only  a woman,  I am  not  a 
woman  for  nothing,  and  I shall  never 
forget  their  conduct— never,  never  as  ! 
long  as  I live.  And  what  do  you  say?”  f 
Mr.  Bornet  made  no  answer  In 
speech.  He  pressed  her  hand. 

"Halloo!  My  dear,  w'e  are  a couple  1 
of  fools.  Look!" 

They  rubbed  their  eyes,  as  though  j 
(they  were  clearing  away  fog,  or  as 
though  they  were  growing  blind.  Then 
they  began  to  laugh,  silently,  as  two 
Indians,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  once  j 
more  good-natured,  cheerful,  happy  to  ! 
live  in  a world  where  everything  is  at  j 
'last  explained. 

Seated  between  Air.  and  Mrs.  Navot  In 
their  green  boat  so  familiar  to  all  a 
stranger  was  smoking— perhaps  he  was 
a guest  from  Paris— and,  dignified  under 
Ids  tall  black  hat  which  shone  In  the 
sun,  he  sent  forth  smoke,  naturally, 
from  his  mouth. 


V f c* 


Mr.  Jules  Renard.  the  intelligent  foreigner, 
listened  Intently  to  a young  gentleman  at  the 
Porphyry  who  was  propounding  in  clear, 
ibell-like  tones  his  scheme  for  an  ideal 
steam-yacht.  After  we  left  the  club,  Mr. 
Renard  said,  "I  do  net  know  as  such  a 
yacht  will  bring  pleasure.  I remember  a 
curious  and  disturbing  incident  in  the  placid 
life  of  my  good  friends  the  Bornets.”  And 
he  told  us  the  following  story. 


9%  A hundred  men  had  passed  you  by 
Nor  seen  how  you  were  fair. 
Dearest,  'twas  I,  and  only  I, 

That  found  you  past  compare. 

I looked,  and  gave  you  loveliness; 

Dreamed,  and  your  careless  eyes 
Bespoke  a heart  all  tenderness, 

A spirit  wondrous  wise. 


THE  STEAMBOAT. 

The  Bornets  were  country  neighbors 
of  the  Navots,  and  they  were  on  pleas- 
lant  terms  with  them.  They  enjoyed  to- 
gether the  quiet,  the  pure  air,  the  grate- 
ful shade  and  the  flowing  river.  They  j 
were,  in  fact,  so  sympathetic  that  they  ' 
llmltated  each  other. 

In  the  morning  the  women  went  to 
market  together. 

"I  think  I should  like  a duck.”  said  | 
iMrs.  Navot. 

"Well,  I’ll,  buy  one,  too,”  said  Airs.! 
Bornet. 

The  men  consulted  each  other  about  j 
everything;  how  the  garden  of  one,  ■ 
■ which  was  advantageously  situated, 
might  be  embellished;  how  the  house  ; 
of  the  other,  which  was  on  a hill  and  I 
never  damp,  might  be  made  still  more  [ 
Icomfortable.  And  no  one  thought  that 
this  agreeable  relationship  would  ever  I 
be  broken.  I 

These  good  people  were  happiest  when  t 
(they  went  on  the  water  of  the  Marne.  1 
The  two  boats,  of  the  same  shape,  and 
of  the  same  shade  of  green,  went  side 
by  side.  Occasionally  the  men  rowed 
until  the  perspiration  started,  but  with- 
out any  Jealousy,  and  without  thought  j 
of  rivalry.  One  wife  would  sniff  dis-  ] 
ereetly  and  say,  "It’s  delightfully  cool!”  | 
And  the  other  would  answer,  “Yes,  j 
It’s  delightfully  cool.” 

One  evening  as  the  Bornets  were  go-  I 
Ing  to  meet  the  Navots  for  the  usual  1 
boating  party,  Mrs.  Bornet  looked  ear-  j 
nestly  at  the  river  and  said: 

“Well — I never!” 

Mr.  Bornet,  who  v/as  locking  the 
front  door,  said:  “What's  up?” 

"They  don’t  deny  themselves  any-  j 
thing.  They  have  bought  a steamboat."  ' 
“Nonsense.'”  said  Mr.  Bornet. 

It  w-as  true.  . On  the  river  by  the  land- 
ing that  was  reserved  for  the  Navots, 
there  could  lbs  plainly  seen  a little 


And  now  the  very  gifts  I gave 
Stand  for  a bar  between; 

How  should  your  Highness  wed  a slave, 
Though  ho  did  make  you  Queen? 


Mrs.  Joseph  Kingsberry,  “one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  of  At- 
lanta’s society  leaders,”  warns  the 
your.g  women  of  her  town  against  "the  j 
latest  fad  In  the  Gate  City.”  And  what 
is  this  fad?  Wearing  a live  turtle  for  a 
brooch?  Quoting  Browning  at  social  ! 
gatherings?  No,  It  is  kissing.  Is  it  1 
possible  that  this  d ltghtful  method  of  i 
showing  esteem  and  regard  has  Just 
been  introduced  in  Atlanta?  And  Is  it 
probable  that  Mrs.  Kingsberry  can  put 
an  end  to  it  by  writing  letters  to  the 
newspaper? 

I It  Is  always  pleasant  to  read  of  the 
incomes  of  -others,  and  some  may  find 
consolation  In  learning  what  the  intel- 
lectual proletariat  of  France— as  the 
: Eclair  puts  it— gains  yearly.  According 
'to  the  same  newspaper,  there  are  in 
France  from  12,000  to  1.1,000  doctors,  of 
whom  2500  are  found  In  Tarls,  and  about 
10,000  In  the  provinces.  Of  this  number 
ionly  five  or  six  make  Incomes  of  from 
$40,000  to  $60,000  a year;  from  10  to  15 
make  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a year;  a 
hundred  make  perhaps  $10,000  a year;  300 
.make  from  $3001)  to  $5000  a year;  800  make 
from  $1500  to  $3000;  while  1200  earn  less 
than  $1500  a year.  “Coming  to  the  law- 
yers, of  whom  there  are  3000  in  Paris 
alone,  we  find  that  there  are  not  400  of 
'them  who  make  as  much  as  $2000  a year. 
!A  couple  of  score  make  incomes  of  $10.- 
000  a year.  It  appears  that  when  one 
of  these  advocates  Is  made  a magistrate 
|hls  salary  is  only  from  $600  to  $800  a 
year,  whilst  for  the  Justices  of  the 
peace— all  fully-qualified  legal  practi- 
tioners—the  salaries  range  from  $400  to 
$G00  a year.  Think  of  it!  And  an  Eng- 
lish Judgeship  is  worth  from  $25,000  to 


What  has  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  done  that 
he  should  be  so  abused  the  moment  he 
touches  American  soil?  He  has  writ- 
ten exquisite  prose  and  striking-  poetry. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  not 
also  written  poor  stuff,  but  the  aver- 
age of  his  literary  work  Is  high.  We 
agree  with  those  who  laugh  at  his  im- 
pudence in  trying  to  improve  upon 
Fitzgerald’s  version  of  Omar  Khay- 
iyam;  but  his  manner  of  wearing  his 
hair  is  his  own  business,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  sit  next  us  when  soup  is 
served.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  an  effemin- 
ate? Surely  his  books  do.  not  confirm 
the  report.  And  why  should  the  New 
.York  Times,  for  instance,  and  the  Sun 
igird  at  him  daily— except  in  the  mad 
pursuit  of  copy.  Many  are  the  tales 
fold  to  his  discomfiture.  Here  is  one: 
‘A  certain  man  went  into  a book  shop 
and  conversed  with  a friend  behind  the 
counter.  And  he  said  to  his  friend: 
"Have  you  read  Richard  Le  Gallienne’ s 
! version  of  Omar  Khayyam?’’  And  the 
friend  straightway  answered  him:  "No; 
I prefer  Edward  Fitzgerald;  I do  not 
care  for  Cissy.” 

And  the  day  after  this  yarn  appeared 
'the  Times  renewed  the  attack  by  pub- 
lishing the  following:  "Our  neighbor, 

!the  Sun,  inscrutably  calls  him  the 
Hon.  Narcissus  Le  Gallienne,  and  de- 
clares that  his  pretended  interpretation 
of  Khayyam  is  merely  a perversion  of 
Fitzgerald  ‘into  bald  and  flat  Le  Gallie- 
Tiese.’  How  can  the  young  man  write 
Ibald  verse  with  all  that  wealth  of  cele- 
brated hair?” 


Is  Swinburne’s  poetry  the  less  admira- 
ble because  his  chin  resembles  a 
poached  egg?  Or  is  Isben  a less  com- 
Imanding  figure  because  his  hair  stands 
on  end  as  though  it  were  worked  by  a 
string  or  an  electric  battery? 


A bridge  has  been  found  in  the  South  J 
of  France  which  is  called  the  Bridge 
of  Death.  It  has  counted  2rt  viotims  in 
three  years,  and  those  who  have  died 
[here  have  one  and  all  been  cyclists.  The  I 
pons  perditorum  lies  on  the  high  road 
between  Mentone  and  Nice,  it  spans  a 
jravlne  some  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  serves  as  a death. trap 
is  this:  The  Nice  high  road  leading  to 
Ithe  Ramingao  Bridge  makes  here  an 
abrupt  descent,  and  at  the  very  bottom 
|of  the  descent  it  takes  a sharp  turn  at 
right  angles,  while  just  at  this  point 
(the  fatal  bridge  must  be  crossed.  The 
parapets  of  French  bridges  a.re  gener- 
ally too  low,  and.  in  spite  cf  the  usual 
■warning  to  riders,  the  ventursome  cy- 
clist has  been  wont  to  convert  himself 
'and  his  machine  into  a battering  ram 
against  its  walls.  The  French  Govern- 
Ijnent  intend  to  rectify  the  course  of  this 
road,  but  at  present  the  Touring  Club 
!of  Franco  has  resorted  to  an  ingenious 
expedient.  For  the  cycle  that  charges  j 
la  stone  bridge  nothing  can  be  done,  but  j 
the  cyclist  is  a man  and  a brother,  and 
.they  have  put  up  a net  to  catch  him 
■when  he  parts  from  his  machine  and 
prepares  to  describe  a parabola  into  the 
[valley  below.  The  rider  collides  against 
the  net  and  falls  unconscious  into  its 
^sheltering  folds.  Meanwhile  the  gamin 
of  the  neighborhood  visits  the  trap  with  | 
an  empty  wheelbarrow  and  an  empty 
|purse  at  fixed  hours  during  the  day. 
Encore  un  qui  a donnC  dans  le  pl&ge! 
(He  says  it  is  much  better  than  netting 
sparrows Pail  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Criterion  thus  arranges  the  some- 
what conflicting  reports  concerning  a 
<elebrated  Chicagoan: 

According  to  the  most  reliable  news- 
paper authority  that  well-advertised 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter, 

(a)  Has  made  six  million  dollars. 

(b)  Has  gone  broke. 

(c)  Is  leading  a quiet,  studious  life. 

(d)  Plays  poker  without  a limit. 

(e)  Has  dyspepsia. 

(f)  Eats  a whole  cow  at  a sitting. 

(g)  Dumps  money  into  the  Chicago 
River  through  a hopper. 

th)  Is  a miser. 

(!)  Weeps  when  asked  for  margins. 

(J)  Has  strong  nerves. 

(k)  Gets  rattled  every  hour. 

(l)  Is  dead  game. 


Described  by  Philip 
Hale,  the  Boston 


Critic. 


An  Entertaining  and  Instructive 
Lecture  Upon  an  Unfamiliar 
Theme. 


I The  members  of  the  Morning  Musicals 
yesterday  enjoyed  an  hour  of  great  in- 
terest, in  the  lecture  upon  ‘‘Modern 
Russian  Music,”  given  by  Philip  Hale, 
the  widely  known  Boston  musician  and 
musical  critic. 

Mr.  Hale  was  gracefully  introduced  by 
the  presiding  officer,  Mrs.  E.  fc>.  Jenney, 
and  began  his  lecture  with  a quotation 
from  the  poet  Puskin: 

By  the  side  of  the  Blue  Sea  is  a great  and 
green  oak-tree,  girt  with  a golden 
chain. 

Day  and  night,  a learned  cat  crawls 
around  the  oak. 

When  the  cat  crawls  to  the  right,  he  sings 
a song;  when  he  crawls  to  the  left, 
he  tells  a story. 

It  is  there  you  must  sit  down  and  learn 
the  understanding  of  Russian 
legends, 

There  the  spirit  of  Russia  -and  the  fan- 
tasy of  our  ancestors  come  to  life 
again. 

‘‘Beneath  this  tree  also,”  added  Mr. 
Hale,  “you  must  sit  if  you  wish  to  un- 
derstand Russian  music.” 

The  speaker  then  developed  and  ex- 
plained his  quotation,  by  saying  that 
the  student  of  Russian  music  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  history,  the 
landscape,  the  sociology,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  literature  of  Russia.  For, 
as  modern  Russian  music  is  founded 
upon  folk-songs,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  conditions  which  made 
such  songs  possible,  as  well  as  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  musicians  who 
have  used  such  songs,  have  worked. 

Mr.  Hale  then  gave  a rapid  resume 
of  the  history  of  Russian  music,  going 
back  to  the  plain-song  of  the  Greek 
church  which  was  kept  within  strict  ec- 
clesiastical traditions,  until  Peter  the 
Great  brought  Italian  methods  and 
Italiafi  musical  character  into  the  serv- 
ices of  the  national  religion. 

Side  by  side  with  plain-song,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hale,'  folk-song  grew  out  of 
the  heart  and  life  of  the  nation.  It 
was  pagan  in  origin;  its  earliest  pre- 
served examples  date  from  the  fourth 
century,  and  are  laments,  or  ballads, 
which  were  improvised  and  chanted  over 
the  tombs  of  warriors. 

These  ballads,  or  folk-songs,  reflect 
as  in  a mirror,  the  life  of  the  people, 
from  its  birth  until  the  present  day. 
The  horrors  of  serfdom,  the  social  and 
domestic  position  of  women,  the  fatalism 
of  the  moujik  are  all  imaged  in  the 
spontaneous  musical  expression  of  the 
people.  And  in  them,  the  words  are  the 
perfect  complement  of  the  melody,  as 
instanced  in  the  cradle  song: 

Sleep,  sleep,  son  of  the  peasant!  Form- 
erly, the  old  ones  did  not  know  poverty- 
poverty  with  rude,  cruel  blows.  Sleep, 
my  little  one,  sleep,  son  of  the  peasant! 
We  conquer  poverty  by  labor,  painful, 
eternal,  wretched,  back-breaking  work  on 
the  land  of  another.  Your  white  body  is 
in  the  cradle.  Your  soul  flits  toward 
heaven.  God  guard  your  sweet  sleep! 
Angels  of  light  watch  by  you.  Yes,  an- 
gels watch. 

The  same  indissoluble  union  of  words 
and  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  haunting 


'strain  of  the  song  suiilgby  the' wretched 
outcasts  who  support  life  by  towing 
against  the  stream  huge  barges  loaded 
with  grain,  while  their  bare  heads  are 
blistered  by  the  sun,  and  their  naked 
legs  are  buried  knee  deep  in  burning 
sand.  This  cry  of  supreme  suffering, 
Mr.  Hale  pointed  out,  has  made  the  tour 
of  the  world,  and  its  melody  has  been 
pronounced  “characteristic”  by  the  gen- 
teel men  and  delicate  women  who,  amid 
their  elegant  surroundings,  have  listened 
to  it. 

From  the  subjects  of  Russian  folk 
songs,  the  speaker  passed  on  to  consider 
the  musical  features  which  distinguish 
them;  the  first  and  most  notable  one  be- 
ing an  extreme  liberty  of  rhythm.  In 
these  songs  the  musical  phrases  are  not 
only  often  composed  of  an  unequal  num- 
ber of  measures,  but  even  in  the  same 
song,  the  rhythm  of  the  measures  may 
change  several  times,  as  from  five-four 
to  three-four  and  four-four.  There  are 
measures  in  seven  as  well  as  in  five,  and 
yet  the  musical  phrase  does  not  appear 

unnatural,  because  it  fits  exactly  the 
text  and  because  the  accentuation  is 
perfect.  So  the  common  place  and  the 
monotony  which  would  result  from  the 
prolonged  employment  of  a uniform  and 
regularly  accented  rhythm,  are  wholly 
avoided. 

The  second  characteristic  is  the  di- 
versity of  melody,  which  is  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  the  scales  employed: 
the  European  scale  often  being  dis- 
carded for  the  ancient  Greek  modes; 
that  is,  the  Lydian,  which  is  our 
scale  of  F major,  without  the  B flat, 
and  the  Dorian,  which  is  our  scale  of 
G,  without  an  F sharp. 

A third  characteristic  is  that  a true 
Russian  melody  can,  with  difficulty, 
be  harmonized  throughout,  in  either 
major,  or  minor  mode.  It  consists  in 
short  musical  phrases,  and  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  in  unexpected  fash- 
ion. The  melody  is,  also,  of  small  com- 
pass, seldom  going  beyond  the  interval 
of  a sixth. 

From  these  songs,  rich,  original,  en- 
ergetic and  virile,  the  modern  Russian 
composers  have  derived  their  inspira-J 
tion.  They  have  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated this  popular  music,  that  they 
may  give  it  out  again  in  their  vocal 
and  instrumental  work. 

Mr.  Hale  gave  the  honor  of  founding 
the  modern  Russian  school  of  music  to 
Michael  Glinka  who,  born  in  1804,  be- 
gan, in  his  boyhood,  to  collect  folk- 
songs. After  having  studied  in  Milan 
and  Berlin,  he  .revolted  against  con- 
ventionalities, and  resolved  to  create 
a national  opera;  wherein,  as  to  both 
text  and  music,  his  “dear  iandsfolk 
could  find  themselves  at  home.”  He 
therefore  employed  strange  scales, 
modified  old  modes,  and  bunted  after 
new  rhythm  and  harmonies. 

The  movement  begun  by  Glinka,  was 
continued  by  a circle  of  intellectual  and 
wealthy  men  who  applied  themselves 
seriously  to  music.  They  first  of  all  es- 
tablished theories  which  they  agreed  to 
follow,  in  order  that  the  national  art 
might  he  perfected.  They  recognized 
that  orchestral  music,  as  written  by 
Bjethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt  and  Berlioz, 
had  reached  its  last  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  rules  of  four  parts,  the 
string  foundation  of  Haydn,  could  no 
longer  be  a law  to  them.  Beethoven 
had  introduced  vocal  solos  and  the 
chorus  into  his  ninth  symphony.  Schu- 
mann had  added  in  his  Rhenish  sym- 
phony a fifth  movement.  Liszt,  in  his 
symphonic  poems,  had  connected  sepa- 
rate episodes  into  a general  ensemble, 
and  had  established  programme  music. 
Berlioz  painted  in  orchestral  colors,  and 
had  given  an  important  part  to  a solo 
instrument,  as  to  the  viola,  in  “Childe 
Harold.”  It  was  impossible  to  go  far- 
ther in  these  directions. 

With  opera  it  was  different.  Dra- 
matic music  was  still  in  a transition 
state,  and  therefore  they  applied  them- 
selves to  the  department  of  the  art 
which  was  not  irrevocably  determined. 
They  decided  that  the  vocal  music 
should  be  always  in  perfect  concord  with 
the  text;  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
scene  should  depend  entinrely  upon  the 
situation  in  which  the  characters  are 
placed,  as  well  as  on  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  plot;  that  one  model  of 
melodic  form,  however  successful,  should 
not  serve  in  several  numbers  of  the 
same  opera,  because  in  a lyric  work, 
there  are  not  often  two  situations  com- 
pletely similar;  that  the  chorus  should 
not  be  used  as  a device  to  relieve  the 
principal  singers,  but  that  it  should  be 
a crowd  doing  something  and  having  a 
determined  part  in  the  drama. 

These  ideas  differ  from  those  employed 
by  Wagner  in  his  musical  drama;  for 
the  latter  composer  centers  his  interest 
in  the  orchestra,  while  the  singers  have 


but  a secondary  place.  And 

Wagner  clothes  the 'singer  with  a 

sieal  phrase,  as  with  a coat  which, 
always  wears,  the  Russians  give 
singers  as ‘many  phrases  as  the  s 
tions  in  which  he  is  jilaced  dem 
They  change  rhythm,  harmony  and 
other  musical  media  in  their  eff 
tenvard  musical  portraiture. 

The  operas  resulting  from  these 
ories  reduced  to  practice,  have  not 
given  outside  of  Russia.  But  exam: 
of  the  orchestral  work  of  the  comp®, 
of  these  operas  have  been  played 
Boston.  New  York  and  Chicago. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Hale  paused  in 
resume  to  define  the  two  classes 
symphonies;  the  absolute,  in  which  t] 
is  no  idea  but  the  music;  and  the 
gestive,  which  contains  a story 
known  under  the  name  of  progra 
music.  Each  of  these  kinds  finds  H 
tration  in  the  work  of  the  ultras 
sians.  As  an  example  of  the  suggei 
symphony,  Mr.  Hale  described 
Scheherazade  Suit  of  Rimsky- Kq 
koff,  a description  so  beautiful  that 
worthy  of  quotation: 

“These  Arabian  Night  tales  in  m 
provoke  swooning  thoughts,  suej 
come  to  the  partakers  of  the  leaves 
flowers  of  hemp.  There  are  the  stuq 
ing  perfumes  of  the  charred  fraq 
cense  and  grated  sandal  root 
music  comes  to  the  listener  of  wea 
mind  as  the  Malay  who  knocked  an 
English  mountains  at  DeQuincey’s 
And  Scheherazade,  the  narrator, 
away;  her  soul  dies  on  that  hi 
exhaled  by  the  wondering  violin, 
know  the  sumptuous  colors  of  the 
ing  entitled  A Russian  Wedding.’ 
orchestral  colors  of  Rimsky-Koi 
are  still  more  rich  and  dazzling.” 
Mr.  Hale  next  took  up  the  n 
painting  of  the  ultra-Russian  compi 
whom  he  characterized  as  most  f 
tic  and  original;  as  typical  of  the 
teenth  century,  and  at  variance 
the  ideas  of  Gray  and  Walpole 
whom  the  Alps  were  hideous  mon, 
ties.  “The  landscape,”  said  Mr. 

■ is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.” 

In  closing  the  lecture,  the  speak 
gave  an  estimate  of  the  men  who,  J 
nearly  a half  century,  have  laboredjj 
develop,  in  Russia,  a national  school 
music;  characterizing  the  neo-Ri 
sian  composer  as  the  child  I 
an  illegitimate  union  of  Roll 
Schumann  and  the  Slav,  w 
vainly  attempts  to  conceal  his  paten® 
He  then  made  a forecast  for  the  mi 
of  the  future,  holding  out  the  sugfl 
tion  that  Russia  may  possibly  bel 
nation  to  free  the  world  from  the  a 
rowness  of  existing  musical  prejudjl 
and  to  do  away  with  the  belief  ti 
music,  by  divine  right,  belongs  exc 
sively  to  the  Germans.  I.  Si 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC, 


Philip  Hale  of  Boston  Lectures  toj 
Morning  Musicals. 


In  place  of  the  usual  weekly  reeij 
the  members  of  the  Morning  Mus| 
club  were  treated  this  morning  in  \1 
an's  Union  hall,  to  a lecture  by  PI 
Hale,  the  noted  Boston  critic,  m ”1 
sian  Music.' 

Mr.  Hale  was  pleasantly  introdj" 
by  Mrs.  E.  S.  .Tenney  and  on  coining 
ward  was  warmly  welcomed.  Ini 
opening  remarks.  Mr.  Hale  said  tba 
understand  Russian  Music,  it  was 
sential  to  become  acquainted  with 
social  and  political  condition  of  the* 

I pic,  and  the  literature  of  the  eomj 
I In  an  interesting  manner,  he  traced 
development  of  Russian  music  from 
plain  song  of  the  Greek  church,  to 
allvent  of  the  father  of  Russian  ope 
music,  Michael  Glinka,  who  was  had 
1MI1.  Referring  to  the  pronuneiatirj 
Russian  names.  Mr.  Hale  humorous® 
j marked  that  he  must  not  he  oousiJ 
is  an  authority,  as  there  were  so  il 
incongruities  that:  were  extremely,™ 
ding.  He  traced  the  influence  oi 
more  modern  composers,  notably  ill 
stein  and  Tsehaikowsky.  and  in  a ■ 
t(  i ly  way  gave  a delightful  analjB 
review  which  was  as  entertaining 
was  interesting  and  instructive. 


RUSSIAN!  MUSIC. 

,11 1 p llulo’a  I nier<'»«lni»  l»Uc«ur*c 

oil  n lfj»«clnM<li'2  Theme. 

'he  m cun  be  re  of  the  Morning  iMuslo- 
and  many  of  their  friends  enjoyed 
unusual  pleasure  yesterday  when 
y were  privileged  to. listen  to  a l.'C- 
e on  "Russian  Music”  by  Philip 
tie  of  [Boston. 

Mr.  .Hale  Is  one  of  the  meet  culti- 
ted,  discerning,  impartial  and  re- 
e musical  critic®  now  writing  for 
>q  entertainment  and  Instruction  of 
e public.  He  Is  to  Boston  what  Kreh- 
el  is  to  Nenv  York.  Pie  not  only  pos- 
sses  the  critical  acumen  to  an  un- 
ual  degree;  but  hi*  profound  tech- 
al  knowledge  of  mustc,  his  familiar- 


ohO'aoM-Otlc 


l hat.  VI 


the 


m mission  musi 


lie  t hen'  spoke 


theme 


no.t  built  on  the  Europe 


but  on  the  ancient  Greek  modes, 

I which  results  .in  the  great  diversity  In 
Russian  melodies. 

i Rich  and  original, in  theme,  some  of 
these  songs  are  distinguished  by  virile 
| energy,  unrestrained  dash:  majestic 
dignity,  unreflecting  gayoty  or  pro- 
1 found,  lnclescrlbable/Wlamhoiy.  such 
as  one  sometimes  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Russian  peasant  woman. 

} Although  these  songs  have  begun  to 
disappear  from  the  great  cities  and 
towns  tbefee  the  advance  of  airs  from 
Italian  operas,  'French  operettas  and  of 
1 German  ditties,  yet  It  is  from  them, 
that  the  .modern  Russian  composers 
have  derived  their  inspiration  for  their 
vocal  and  instrumental  Works'. 

Aifter  describing  the  advent  of  opera 
v .with  its  history,  his  ripe  scholarship  0f  the  Italian  school  in  Russia  In  1735 
other  directions,  hie  fluency  and  an(j  jtg  continued  popularity  there,  the 
•ace  In  diction  and  his  originality  of  lecturer  referred  to  the  tentative  efforts 
yle  make  the  expression  of  his  opin-  0f  Russians  to  compose  opera,  Which 
ns  on  musical  compositions  and  ‘af-  resulted  in  but  weak  imitation®  of  the' 
.irw  of  exceptional  Interest  and  value.  Italian  style,  until  Michael  iGlinka  ap- 
His  tastes  are  so  catholic  and  his  /peared  In  1804  and  later  laid  the  foun- 
ews  so  unbiased  by  prejudices  that 
s utterances  while  stimulating  are 
>f  Irritating,  as  are  those  of  more 
irrow  minded  men  engaged  in  a eim- 
«•  occupation.  The  wide  range  of  his 
udies  and  researches  along  musical 
nes  was  conclusively  shown  in  his 


length  of 

ritten  ope 


Glinka  ami  otlu  rs  who  had 
s,  symphon 


and 


sltlons  purely  Russian  In  t"Xt  A • «i 


other  com; 
and  music. 

Mr.  Hale  also  explained 

sers  were  mostly  men  of  affluence. 


that  Russian 


who  (tri 


Hn 


Phi 


sotnpo 


And  so,  hp  llilnke,  "What  almU  I tin 


fact  I'll  turn  ni"  round,  ay.  thnt  will  du’ 


his 


The  pigtail  hanga  behind. 


This,  he  said,  was  explained  by  the 
that  a composer  could  not  li\e  >y 

noin nosit ions  in  Russia,  there  being  too  Then  quick  aa  thought  he  turned  him  round, 
demand  for  them,  and  tie-  ridleu-  [But, 


little 


i before,  «o  now  he  found, 
The  pigtail  hangn  behind. 


leu  sly 'small  prices  paid  by  publishers.  Mr.  i 
HmI'O  Is  ft  nios't  clover  anu  inu*i  sunk  Then  quick  he  turned  the  other  way. 

"kpr  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  That  mends  It  not,  alackaduy. 
d ,l  not  Choose  a more  popular  subject,  he  The  Pigtail  hanga  behind, 

being  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  this jThen  t( 
country  in  matters  pertaining  in  any  "a:.  lt  not  harm,  nor  good 
to  music.  This  is  'explained  by  the  fart 
his  residence  In  Boston,  the  "musical 


of 


Then  to  the  right  and  left  he  wheels. 

he 

The  pigtail  hangs  behind. 
Then  like  a top  he  epinneth  round. 


hub  ” It  is-  only  through  the  enl»  ' P1 1S  But  aj|  jn  vajn  jn  short  he  found 
of  such  clubs  as  the  Morning  Musicals 
the  Beethoven.  Trio  Club  and  others  tha 
Syracusans  catch  an  occasional  gbmps^ 
the^best^pf  musk. ^ 1 


The  pigtail  hanga  behind. 

He  turns,  and  turns’,  and  turning  still, 
Thinks  "I  at  last  shall  have  my  will" — 
The  pigtail  hangs  behind. 


elation  of  modern  IRusslan  music.  Un- 
like so  many  composers  elsewhere, 
Glinka  and  his  followers  were  born 
Into  prosperous  circumstances  and  were 
unhampered  by  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing their  talent  'for  a livelihood. 
Klin,ka’s  iflrst  opera  "IA.  IL.ife  for  the 
eatment  of  the  subject  to  which  he  Czar”  was  the  .first  work  of  the  kind 
evoted  his  attention  yesterday.  He  distinctly  Russian  in  character.  In  his 
ined  a sealed  book  to  most  of  U is  section,  ''Ruslan  and  Rudmllla,”  he 


.1*1*  ^ 
“ARMINIUS.’r 


u>‘ 


stenere  and  the  Information  .which  he 
ave  concerning  the  development  of 
usic  in  Russia  and  the  productivity 
f its  composer®,  was  of  genuine  value^ 
rr  .its  instructive  a®  well  as  its  en-  j 
rtaining  quality. 

•In  (order  tto  'unidersltlanid  modern  (R/us- 
ian  ,musi"c,  Ihe  said,  one  must  know1 
rst  the  vari/gated  Ihilsitiory  olf  holy  Rus- 
ia,  antd  all  the  imlfluenioes  lb  rough  t to 
■ear  upon  Jts  ipo'litldail,  social  arid  ire 


turned  his  back  on  'European  conven- 
tionality and  created  a new  school 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
spirit. 

Mr.  Hale  then  reviewed  the  swift  de- 
velopment of  musical  ideas  in  Russia 
afid  their  formulation  in  the  riorks  of 
Dargomuhski,  .Cesar  Oui,  Balakireff, 
Rimsky -Korsakoff,  .Borodine,  Moussorg- 
sky,  Glazounoff  and  iStcherbateheff. 

.He  showed  how  'this  circle  of  Inteiliec- 


iglous  llife;  (the  Ibartbariic  extravagances  tual  men,  many  of  'Whom  had  'won  dis- 
n'd  tih'e  oppressive  exactness  alt  'the  t'inc’tion  and  .wealth  in  other  iproifes- 
ristocrialts,  and  'title  sublime  (patience  ©ions  anldi  had  'turned  to  music  as  an 

ind  en'durin'g  devotfon  iof  the  oammion  . agreeable  and  serious  study,  began  to 

eople  ito  .czar  and  country.  'establish  th.- lories  > which  .they  folloiw.ed 

ITlhe  literature  Of  Russia,  ranging  ;,n  .theiir  work.  They  agreed  thalt  or- 

from  tfhe  .passion  of  Pushkin  .and  the  oheULral  'music  as  written  toy  Beethoven, 

irony  of  Gogal  Ito  Idhe  tales  of  serfdom : i&ehuim'am'n,  Liszt  and  Berllioz  /had  (gone 
Turtgenieff  and  'the  mysticism  .and  re'al 4 1 as  .far  ;as  possible.  They  held,  however, 
ism  of  Tolstof,  mus'tibe  studied.  In  thi/i  IL'bA't  dralnuatilc  imusiic,  as  empUbyed  in 
is  made  known  the  conditions  reflected'  opera,  .was  .in  a transitory  stake  and 
p,  in  'the  folk  sonlgs  /upon  wthlch  modem  'that  tits  sty 

Russian  music  is  founded  land  the  at-  detwimined.  They  knew  that  opera 
mosphere  in  .vvihlich  .composers  utilizing  Wald  progressed  ■from  thle  long  winded 
these  songs  have  labored.  i concerts  iwith  scenery,  in  which  dra- 

To  most  minds,  <the  speaker  said, I enable  ‘truth  was  sacrilfi'ced  to  ithe  de- 


Russian  music  meant  the  compositions 
of  Rubinaftefin  (and  Tscihai.ko.wsky.  He 
lesired  every  bne  entertaining  these 
ottans  to  dismiss  them,  tor  the  hypo- 


nodern  Russian  school,  while  resipaot-  ! allVthia.t  mlay  Ibie  done  In  .dramatic  opera. 

' .As  a reteiult  of  this  belief,  Russia  is  the 
one  country  .where  Wagner  (has  .not  in- 
fluenced perceptibly  (domiposers  of  In- 
disputable talent.  This  .Softool  wages 
iw-air  'on  all  .conventionality,  beliteving 
.that  there  should  Ibe  complete  indeipend1- 
ence  'Olf  form,  land  (that,  the  musical  de- 
suioh  songs  as'  “Shone  jMinta”  and  f velolpiment  ©Would  Ibe  loontroliled  by  the 


ng  the  character,  the  talent  arid  the 
i.ohievem'%nte  ..of  (these  men,  does  not 
eoagniize  theim  .as  true  Russians  in 
iustc.  It  regards  them  as  ooamiopio'lites 
nd  relu/ctantly  'admits  ithe/lr  works  to 
rograms  of  a distinctly  Russian  oh.ar- 
cter.  ,He  -urgeld  this  Ihoarero  to  beware 


i 


hi 


•he  "Rtdsara.fan”  and  riiihe-rs  ipubiisihed  | 
n song  oolleetions  for  English  singers  j 
f 'they  would  not  be  deceived  las  .to.  the 
•ue  spirit  of  Russian  (music. 
Investigation  shows  that  the  first 
mgs  of  the  pagan  period,  preserved 
mong  Sclavonic  races,  date  from  the 
mrtti  Century,  and  they  are  verses 
hanted  over  the  .tomibs  of  warriors, , 
•vCiting  their  brave  deeds  and  invok- 
ng  their  shades.  With  the  introduc- 
ion  of  Christianity  new  ideas  and  new 
eliefs  affected  the  folk  songs,  and 
.1  though  these  have  been  bent  beneath 
iifferent  yokes  their  original  spirit  has 
►een  preserved  .in  the  more  distant 
•rovlnces.  They  reflect  the  life  of  the 
>eople  from  its  origin,  as  it  were,  to 
days.  They  treat  of  occasions 
cciderits,  of  ceremonies  and  mar- 
and  those  having  tc  do  with  the  j 
and  sorrows  of  'wedded  life  are  the 
interesting. 

earliest  music  of  which  anything 
tely  is  known  In  Russia  is  the 
song  of  the  church,  which  after 
vicissitudes  was  affected1  in  its 
ter  by  tflr ^ Italian  musical  meth- 
troduced  by  Refer  Che  'Great,  w'ho 
ptilva.ted  by  the  beauty  of  Ital- 
'.g,  heard  during  his  travels.  The 
influence  prevailed  until  Bort- 
ky.Twho  died  in  1826,  began  to 
a.  . 

r describing  the  characteristics  of 
’lc  songs,  the  first  of  which'  is  Iib- 
of  rhythm,  illrs.  Hale  declar  ' that 
•usslaiis  have  from  the  beginning 
it  necessary  to  subordinate  the 
;c  to  tbe  dv  mands  of  the  verse,  and 
g so  have  avoided  the  banality 
monotony  resulting  from  pto- 
employment  of  uniform  and 
y accented  rhythm.  Another 


Bruch’s  Oratorio  as  Performed  Last 
Night  in  Music  Hall  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
Max  Bruch’s  secular  oratorio,  "Ar- 
minius,”  in  Music  Hall  last  evening. 
The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Gertrude 
Stein,  Evan  Williams  and  Charles 
Clarke.  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted,  and 
there  was  an  orchestra  of  Symphony 
players,  Mr.  Schnitzler,  principal.  Mr. 
Tucker  was  organist. 

This  was  the  second  performance  of 
this  work  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 
On  the  previous  occasion,  when  the 
composer  conducted  his  own  work  Mr 
Zerrahn  drilled  the  chorus  up  to  within 
one  or  two  rehearsals  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  result  of  his  work  was 
highly  complimented  by  Bruch  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted  when  It 
was  given  in  Worcester,  and  also  at 
Tremont  Temple  as  recently  as  '92.  So 
you  see  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
;in  a irausiuony  suave  anu  ^ ■??«•,  Now  remembering  all  this, 
, . , - ■*  and  knowing  Mr.  Zerrahn  s musiclanly 

le  bad  ndt  been  irrevocably  insight,  we  cannot  help  asking  why 

the  two  great  choruses.  No.  7 and  No 
10,  were  omitted,  teeming,  as  they  are" 
with  rare  beauty  and  soulfulness.  Sure- 
ly “Arminius"  is  a grandly  impressive 
work,  but  would  it  not  be  even  more 
ruggedly  heroic  with  this  touch  of  calm 
but  grand  beauty,  which  is  lost  in  the 
omission  of  these  two  numbers?  Yes, 
they  have  always  been  omitted  on  pre- 
vious renderings.*  We  admit  this,  and 
again  ask  why? 

But  about  the  performance.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  chorus.  It  must  all  be  reiterat- 
ed. The  chorus  is  too  large.  There 
should  be  twice  the  volume  from  such 
a body  of  singers.  Last  night’s  per- 
formance emphasizes  the  (fact  that 
there  must  be  many  people  in  the  so- 
ciety who,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
either  can’t,  or  don't,  sing.  The  tenors 
are  deplorably  weak,  many  of  the 
chorus  numbers  were  practically  three 
part  writings,  as  far  as  tone  was  con- 
cerned. There  was  but  one  chorus.  No. 
1G,  in  which  they  were  duly  felt,  and 
that  only  for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
maining parts  were  divided.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  work  stood  out 
boldly  as  a grand  piece  of  writing. 

Of  the  soloists  Mr.  Williams  towered 
far  above  his  associates  by  his  impres- 
sive delivery  and  superb  repose.  W here 
is  there  a tenor  in  this  country  who 
is  able  to  deliver  the  passage  concern- 
ing the  cursing  of  the  Romans  in  this 
work  with  such  magnificent  impressive- 
ness? 

And  then  his  singing  of  the  music 
of  the  death  of  “Siegmund."  What 
tenderness  and  beauty!  This  alone 
would  stamp  him  a rare  artist. 

Miss  Stein  gave  a superb  conception 


m'ainids  olf  singers . 

The  new  Russian  isdhool  even  gees  so 
far  a9  ito  s'ay  tihat  Wagner,  'although  a 
radical  relcmmer,  (hlas  not  aacomiplls/hed 


(text  or  scenilc  situation. 

iMr.  Hale  ifuflly  explained  tthe  differ- 
ences ibeitiwteen  mhe  now  Russian  and 
Wagner’s  tlheonies  larnld  aby  Ian  analysis 
of  the  little  Iknclwn  imlodern  Russia*! 
'Composers’  Work,  showed  itlhe  wonder- 
ful 'progress  snaid'e  toy  them  and  itbeir 
niritivilties  in  /musical  life., 

PHILIP  HALE’S  LECTURE. 

The  Boston  Musical  Critic  Talk 
About  Russian  Music. 

At  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  th 
Morning  Musicals,  Weld  in  Women 


Union  Hall  -yesterday1  morning,  Phil  ii  of  the  "Preistess."  There  was 

t-,  . , - . (lie-nitv  and  brendth  t 


dignity  and  breadth  to  her  singing  that 
brought  the  character  clearly  and 
‘ Would 


Hale  of  Boston  delivered  a,  lecture  oi 

"Modern  Russian  Music."  Mr.  Hale  it  forcibly  before  the  listener, 
editor  of  The  Musical  Record,  published  that  she  had  had  more  to  do. 
fo  B™t0™and  fn  c^respondeni  th“r-..kft£k^ 

for  Ihe  Musical  Courier.  Aside  from  his-  who  took  Mr.  Rain’s  place  at  the  sec- 
editorial  duties  Mr.  pale  is  aiso  an  inter-l  orifl  performance  of  the  “Messiah”  at 
■esting  lecturer  and  oik*  pf  Boston’s  mos  Christmas  timer  t “any^in^we^  for- 
pi  ominent  musical  authorities,-  and  the  part  on  short  notice.  Mr.  Clarke  should 
Morning  Musicals  werq  indeed  fortunate  have  rested  on  the  laurels  intended  for 
in  securing  a man  of  Mr.  Hale’s  wide  *" 
musical  experience. 

Mrs.  Jenney,  president  of  the  eiubjC 
called  the  morning  meeting  to  order  and} 


Mr.  Rains.  Last  night  there  were 
times  when  the  music  completely  over- 
j whelmed  him.  Not  that  his  conception 
clubjof  the  part  was  in  any  way  weak, 
but  his  voice  shook  like  the  sapling 
...  before  the  gale.  It  is  of  good  quality, 
announced  that  no  program  would  lie  but  his  shaking  of  the  tone  at  times 
given,  but  that  the  time  would  be  wholly  utterly  destroys  his  intonation.  Never- 
given  to  Mr.  Hale’s  lecture.  Edward  Mac- theless'  the  “Battle  Song”  was  given 

n«.,-Qii  • . with  a good  deal  ot  breadth,  and 

Dowell,  the  corapos-i -pianist,  w as  pres-  probably  in  a smaller  hall  in  a work 
ent  and  an.  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  that  demands  less,  he  might  impress 


to  give  a short  program  of  Russian  music  onJ-,  more  favorably, 
but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  doso.  p ^ applause  "S 

Mi.  Hale,  in  the  opening  of  his  address,  and  spontaneous. 

called  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  

I fact  that  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky 
Were  the  names  which  came  first  tolone’s 
mind  upon  hearing  Russian  music  spoken 
of.  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky,  he 
said,  did  not  write  Russian  music,  but 
were  considered  by  Russians  and  others 
as  cosmopolites  in  the  musical  world.  The 
Russian  folk  song  was'the  foundation  o 


audience 

frequent 


If  you  read  the  above  you  may  think 
It  is  a topical  song.  You  are  mistaken. 
(It  is  a tragedy,  and  not  an  uncommon 
one. 


Old  Chimes  who  has  been  sitting  in 
the  front  row  all  the  week  at  the 
Cadet  theatricals  and  has  more  than 
once  been  observed  hovering  undecid- 
edly about  the  doorway  of  a florist,  ob- 
viously misled  by  association  of  ld^as, 
is  much  disturbed  by  the  extraordinary 
verisimilitude  with  which  these  Ingen- 
ious warriors  take  on  the  attributes  of 
the  gentler  sex.  "I  used  to  fancy,” 
he  said,  as  he  prudently  declined  his 
accustomed  cocktail,  “that  there  was 
such  a thing  as  a sense  of  sex  quite 
independent  of  any  testimony  of  the 
eye  or  ear.  I remember  to  have  driv- 
eled more  than  once  about  the  subtle 
charm  of  femininity  and  to  have  openly 
maintained  the  besotted  theory  that 
to  all  men  of  properly  receptive  sym- 
pathies, such,  for  examole,  as  myself, 
more  or  less  intelligible  messages  were 
telepathically  conveyed  by  womankind. 
I have  upon  occasion  gambled,  so  to 
speak,  upon  these  temperamental  ad- 
vices, not  without  success.  Yet,  now,  I 
find  them  to  be  merely  a question  of 
millinery  and  cosmetics.  For  I have  ex- 
perienced during  the  whole  week,”  he 
said,  dejectedly,  “precisely  the  same 
fascination  for  a young  man,  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  ap- 
pearing as  one  of  the  Frivolity  bal- 
let.” 

I have  frequently  met  this  young 
man  in  his  father’s  home,  and  though 
I have  now  and  then  felt  like  taking 
him  over  my  knee,  I never  before  was 
tempted  to  take  him  on  it.  In  his 
own  proper  person  I have  liked  him 
well  enough— as  well,  indeed,  as  it  is 
possible  to  like  any  one  ostentatiously 
younger  than  oneself  and  boastfully 
unconscious  of  possessing  a liver,  but 
1 have  never  felt  tho  least  tendency 
to  love  him,  even  for  his  fatherls  sake. 
But  now,  thinly  disguised  beneath  a 
few  articles  of  make-up  and  costume, 
purchasable  at  any  theatrical  cos- 
tumer's, and  In  themselves  even  less 
attractive  than  he  Is,  I am  distinctly 
enamored  of  him. 


There  can  be  but  one  explanation  of 
this,  and  that  Is  a repugnant  one. 
Ev^ry  man  of  variable  moods  has,  of 
course,  observed  that  If,  when  mentally 
tuned  in  the  key  of  a funeral,  he  is 
suddenly  called  upon  to  assist  at  a 
more  jpyous  function,  he  resolutely  as- 
sumes a jovial  expression  of  counten- 
ance, this  hypocritical  mask  will  pres- 
ently react  upon  hts  spirits  and  enable 
him  to  put  up  a very  presentable  article 
of  joviality.  Now  this  lad  has  been  for 
(several  seasons  masquerading  In  fem- 
inine garb,  and  I begin  to  fear  that 
some  subtle  reactionary  Influences  of 
this  sort  are  beginning  to  undermine  his 
sex.  I have  not  seen  him  In  private  life 
for  some  years,  but  I am  convinced  that 
i during  this  misspent  Interval  he  has 
acquired  the  art  of  embroidery  and  a 
characteristic  terror  of  mice. 


In  his  particular  case  this  is  Interesting, 
but  not  important.  But  these  influences 
must  be  equally  at  work  upon  his  fel- 
lows,. who  constitute,  as  a body,  one  of 
the  chief  bulwarks  of  our  safety  in  the 
event  riot.  And  it  is  an  appalling 
thought  that  our  pet  military  organl- 
jZation  may  be  gradually  acquiring 
through  practices  in  which  our  patron- 
age and  applause  have  unwisely  en- 
couraged them  those  feminine  peculi- 
arities in  the  handling  of  firearms 
'which  might  make  them  more  danger- 
ous to  friends  than  to  foes. 

“I  should  be  glad  to  hear,”  he  con- 
cluded, “from  any  one  who  may  have 
visited  their  last  camp.  If  tatting  was 
one  of  the  resources  of  their  leisure 
|hours,  and  particularly  If  their  tent 
flaps  exhibited  any  significant  adorn- 
ment  of  Hamburg  edging  or,  perchance, 
thinly  veiled  a furtive  bottle  of  Creme 
Yvette.” 


There  was  a little  freshet  on  Treriiont 

Street,  at  the  ccrner  of  Hamilton 
Place,  last  evening.  Tiny  cataracts  of 
water,  clear  as  orystal,  were  bobbing 
playfully  up  about  the  cover  to  the 
water  works  cut  oft,  and  a brook,  as 
fresh  as  if  running  over  country  peb- 
bles instead  of  city  cobble  stones,  was 
rushing  down  the  incline  to  Winter 
Street.  It  was  virgin  water!  lately  ar- 
rived in  town  and  quite  unsoiled.  Along 
catne  a workman  hurrying  home  after 
a day  of  perspiration-inspiring  toil— 
It  had  been  an  unseasonable  day.  He 
bad  to  step  off  the  curbstone  to  hurry 
along,  and  the  babbling,  bubbling  wa- 
ter caught  his  eyes.  He  stooped  quick- 
ly. bathed  his  hands  in  it,  and  passed 
on.  Perhaps  his  soli  stained  hands 
needed  the  bath.  Possibly  the  clean 
water— for  it  did  look  out  of  place — 
awakened  odd  memories  in  him.  Who 
knows?  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  the 
imaginative,  and  a commonplace  one 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  so  are 
all  things  we  see. 


fifty-cent  piece  and  some  small  bills. 
You  refuse  to  be  brushed;  the  porter 
looks  at  you  sternly,  contemptuously; 
you  are  a poor,  weak  thing;  you  give 
him  the  half  dollar. 


I met  him  in  the  cars. 

Where  resignedly  he  sat; 

His  hair  was  full  of  dust. 

And  so  was  his  cravat; 

He  was  furthermore  embellished 
By  a ticket  in  his  hat. 


^he  centre  of  storm  disturbance  in  a 
jleeping  car  is  always  close  to  the 
!head  of  your  berth.  It  is  here  that 
porter  and  conductor  exchange  confi- 
dences, comment  on  personal  peculiar  - 
|itles  of  the  passengers,  reflect  bitterly 
on  the  stiffness  of  superior  officers.  It 
is  here  that  the  mysterious  passenger 
from  some  mysterious  station  that  as- 
sumes palpable  form  only  at  2 A.  M. 
finally  settles  for  the  few  hours  be- 
fore daybreak.  It  is  here  that  the  equal- 
ly mysterious  passenger  starts  to  con- 
nect at  6 A.  M.  with  some  train  known 
to  no  railway  guide.  The  man  with  the 
graveyard  cough,  the  baby  that  is  a 
slave  to  the  bottle,  the  snoring  ma- 
, chine — they  are  all  in  this  centre,  close 
to  the  head  of  your  berth  wherever  it 
may  be,  upper  or  lower,  in  the  middle 
or  near  an  end. 


The  storm  rages.  You  wonder  what 
those  warning  whistles  mean.  Prom 
your  feverish  bed,  disengaging  yourself 
from  overcoat,  umbrella,  trousers, 
coat,  collar,  cravat  and  wristbands,  you 
peer  through  the  glass.  Not  a house  in 
sight.  You  hear  men  talking  excitedly, 
but  you  cannot  see  them.  A brakeman 
runs  along  waving  frantically  a red  lan- 
tern. You  try  to  reassure  yourself. 
“Four  tracks— accident  impossible- 

four  tracks;  but  what  are  they  stopping 
here  for?”  You  see  yourself  sprawling 
in  the  ditch  or  wedged  in  between  tim- 
bers. You  would  be  a grotesque  sight. 
No  one  would  then  know  that  in  your 
town  you  were  a man  of  authority, 
always  serving  on  committees,  and  that 
you  had  once  sat  next  a President  of 
the  United  States  in  an  open  carriage 
and  had  pointed  out  to  him  and  named 
Col.  Bungstarter,  the  old  war  horse  of 
Republicanism,  who  was  elated  when 
the  President  raised  his  hat  and  said 
in  clear  tones,  “Good  morning.  Col- 
onel.” You  have  a prejudice  against  a 
nightshirt  in  a sleeping  car,  and  you 
prefer  to  sleep  in  your  underclothes  and 
stockings,  to  be  better  prepared  in  case 
anything  should  happen. 


A splintering  crash  below, 

A doom-foreboding  twitch. 

As  the  tender  gave  a lurch 
Beyond  the  flying  switch— 
And  a mangled  mass  of  men 
Lay  writhing  in  the  ditch. 


One  of  the  cruellest  cartoons  pub- 
lished in  Triboulet  when  the  late  Baron 
Hickey  was  editor  was  a sketch  of  the 
reception  of  Liszt  by  President  Grdvy 
and  his  wife.  It  sneered  at  the  latter, 
accusing  her  of  beginning  her  career 
as  a cook,  representing  her  falsely  as 
incredibly  stupid  and  vulgar. 


The  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  pay 
upon  its  armory  and  camp-ground, 
with  larger  dues  and  expenses  to  its 
members  than  any  other  militia  or- 
ganization in  New  England,  proposes 
to  raise  what  money  it  can  lo  help 
the  families  of  the  six  Boston  firemen 
who  were  killed  last  week.  The  corps 
follows  Its  motto,  “Monstrat  Vlam.” 
The  public  ought  to  bid  high  at  the  auc- 
tion sale  next  Tuesday. 


He  played  it  frankly,  without"  UTSlfue  ! 

nuanclrung,  with  a sure  knowledge  of  I 
its  character  and  a warm  sympathy  1 
that  vitalized  passages  and  ornaments  I 
that  to  others  seem  merely  formalism.  I 
Especially  dedightful  was  his  expo- 
sition of  the  fugue.  Indeed,  his  con- 
trapuntal playing  throughout  the  con- 
cert was  unusually  excellent.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  ornaments  was  a lesson 
as  well  as  a pleasure.  Although  Fetis 
could  see  nothing  in  Daquln’s  music, 
"Le  Coucou’’  Is  a charming  trifle,  and 
It  was  played  with  infinite  taste.  Mr. 
Silotl’s  performance  of  the  sonata  by 
Beethoven  pleased  me  mightily.  In  his 
coloring,  he  never  became  unduly  sen- 
timental, and  while  the  Interpretation 
was  free  and  romantic,  it  was  always 
authoritative  and  noble.  They  that 
have  accused  him  of  coldness,  of  mere 


We  have  spoken  'jocosely  in  this 
column  of  the  artistic  femininity  dis- 
played by  the  Cadet  actors,  of  the  dis- 
tinction with  which  the  golf  girls  wear 
their  gams  and  of  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  dressing  on  the  stage. 
Seriously  speaking,  how  admirable  is 
the  masculinity  of  the  entire  Cadet 
performance!  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  these  vigorous,  athletic  young  men 
can  for  a couple  of  hours  each  evening 
delude  the  spectators— so  to  speak— with 
a fetching  impersonation  of  heroines 
and  soubrettes,  and  off  the  stage  every 
one  of  them  is  a stalwart  young 
soldier. 


“Anson  Day,”  if  it  is  established  In 
honor  of  the  Swedish-American  Grand 
Old  Man,  will  be  a good  day  to  set 
apart  for  kicking. 


TWO  CONCERTS. 


Alexandre  Siloti's  First  Recital  in 
Ftelnert  Hall  — The  Fifteenth 


Symphony  Concert,  With  Mr. 
Schroeder  as  Soloist. 


Mr.  Alexandre  Siloti  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  In  Boston  at  Steinert  Hall 


You  are  luckier.  The  train  starts, 
and  you  are  comparatively  at  ease  in 
your  mind,  although  you  cannot  sleep. 
You  wonder  If  the  Pullman  Company 
Is  about  to  consolidate  with  the  Wag- 
ner Company.  You  wonder  whether 
such  consolidation  would  affect  the 
character  of  the  porter,  or  lead  to  the 
invention  of  a blanket  (hat  will  neither 
roast  nor  chill  the  victim  that  now 
tosses  or  shivers. 

Yon  doze,  and  Just  as  you  are  ready 
to  sleep  soundly,  the  storm  breaks 
again  over  your  head,  and  the  porter 
bawls  “Boston.”  You  are  just  draw- 
ing out  of  a station  an  hour  distant. 
You  stagger  toward  what  Is  known 
humorously  as  the  “lavatory.”  You  sit 
down  and  wait  your  turn  for  a wash 
bowl.  Are  you  as  queer  a sight  as  the 
elderly  man  pufling  and  snorting  with 
depressed  head,  or  the  young  fellow  os- 
tentatiously flourishing  a safety-razor? 
A man  speaks  pleasantly  to  you;  he 
even  cracks  a joke.  How  can  he  he 
cheerful  after  such  a night  of  torment? 
He  tells  you  that  he  slept  like  a top. 
He  Is  evidently  devoid  of  imagination, 
a mollusk.  You  loathe  him.  Another 
asks  you  to  give  him  two  quarters  for 
a.  fifty-cent  piece.  You  at  once  see 
his  game;  he  wishes  to  give  the  porter 
a.  quarter.  He  came  from  Chicago;  you 
accuse  him  of  meanness;  and  to  your 
herror  you  find  that  you  have  only  a 


yesterday  afternoon.  The  hall  was 
filled  by  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Suite  in  D minor  Handel 

“Le  Council”  Daquin 

Sonalil,  E major.  Op.  109  Beethoven 

Prelude,  Op.  3 (1870 ) Rachmaninoff 

Etude,  “Ln  Nuit,"  Op.  31 Glnsounoff 

Etude  Arensky 

Basso  ostinato,  Op.  5 Areusiry 

“Music  Box,”.  Op.  31  Lladoff 

Paranhrasen  ueber  ''Onegin” 

Tschajkowsky-Pabst 

Ballade,  A flat  major  Chopin 

Etude,  No.  7.  Op.  to Chopin 

Rhapsodic,  No.  12  Liszt 

And  first,  a word  about  this  pro- 
gram. It  was  well  arranged,  the  pieces 
were  well  contrasted  and  several  of 
them  were  new  and  delightful.  The 
name  of  Daquin  does  not  appear  In  Rie- 
rnann’s  Musik-Lexikon,  and  yet  Louis 
Claude  Daquin  was  a pretty  fellow  in 
his  day.  Born  at  Paris  in  1694,  he  was 
a pupil  of  Marchand  and  at  the  jtge  of 
6 he  played  before  Louis  XIV.  In  1727 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Salnt- 
Paul.  He  died  in  1772.  His  pieces  Cor 
clavecin  were  published  in  1735  (some 
say  1722).  The  program  stated  that  Gla- 
zounofC  was  born  in  1884  and  Laidoff 
in  1858;  but  Belaieffs  catalogue— and 
Belaieff  is  the  publisher  of  the  works 
played— gives  the  dates  1865  and  1S55 
respectively.  The  program  gave  the 
opus  number  31  to  Laidolf’s  “Music 
| Box;”  but  Is  not  the  opus  number  32 — 
“Une  tabati&re  a,  musique,  Valse— Badin- 
age pour  piano”?  Mr.  Siloti  is  fond  of 
the  "Basso  ostinato"  by  Arensky,  for 
he  was  playing  it  in  public  certainly 
as  early  as  1832.  Arensky  was  born  In 
1862— the  program  said  1857— and  he  was 
a pupil  of  Rlmsky-Korsakoff.  His  sym- 
phony in  B minor,  played  in  London 
last  year,  might  be  heard  with  pleasure 
ln  Boston.  Rachmaninoff  Is  known 
chiefly  by  the  prelude  played  yesterday, 
but  he  has  written  other  piano  pieces 
that  deserve  respectful  attention.  The 
etude  "La  Nuit”  by  Glazounoff  Is  the 
third  of  a set  of  three. 


brilliance,  have  never  heard  him  play 
■ ’ *~rda** ’ 


the  Chopin  etude  he  chose  yesterday: 
for  there  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
highest  poetic  spirit,  of  emotion  that 
was  genuine  and  not  hysterical.  The 
rhapsody  by  Liszt  was  given  with 
amazing'  dash. 


The  Russian  pieces  are  all  interesting. 
Rare  skill  in  harmonic  treatment  char- 
acterize the  prelude  by  Rachmaninoff 
and  Arensky’s  “Basso  ostinato;”  in- 
deed, the  latter  is  one  of  the  strongest 
piano  pieces  that  I have  heard  of  late 
years.  Glazounoff’s  etude  breathes 
forth  the  mystery  of  a summer  night, 
nocturnal  perfumes  and  suggestions, 
the  whispers  and  the  sighs  of  lovers, 
the  tempting  by  the  south  wind. 
Liadoff’s  “Music  Box”  is  an  ingenious  i 
trifle,  musically  made,  and  it  served  to 
show  the  unparalleled  equality  of  the  I 
pianist's  fingers,  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  his  touch,  a delicacy*  that  is  bom 
onlv  of  supreme  strength.  The 
paraphrase  by  Pabst  is  a thunderous 
thing  which  showed  the  stupendous 
technic  of  the  pianist. 


If  a "regular  American  Monte  Carlo” 
is  to  be  established  on  Fighting  Island, 
eight  miles  from  Detroit,  there  should 
be  proper  accommodations  for  suicides. 
The  promoters  would  do  well  to  study 
the  plans  of  the  Government  Lethal 
chamber,  designed  and  published  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Chambers  in  The  King  in  Yrel-  | 
low. 


I nm  tempted  to  indulge  in  compari- 
sons; but  let  us  consider  Mr.  Siloti 
without  thought  of  others.  I have  sel- 
dom had  such  unalloyed  pleasure  in  lis- 
ter ing  to  a pianist.  Not  that  his  technic 
stunned  or  uazed  me;  but  here  is  a man 
that  has  brains  as  well  as  fingers  and 
wrists,  and  subtle  but  indisputable  tem- 
perament as  well  as  brains.  As  a color- 
ist he  is  a master  of  the  brush;  ne  dis- 
dains the  assistance  of  the  palette  Vcnite. 
He  is  without  affectation  of  any  kind; 
he  does  not  set  maps  for  his  audience; 
he  knows  no  pose.  To  hear  him  is  an 
education  as  .veil  as  a pleasure.  To 
hear  him  is  an  imperative  duty.  May 
his  recital  Monday  be  the  second  of  a 
long  scries,  and  not  the  final  appear- 
ance of  this  remarkable  pianist. 


The  program  of  the  15th  Symphony 
Concert  in  Music  Hall  last  evening,  Mr. 
Emil  Paur,  conductor,  was  as  follows. 
Symphony  in  E minor,  “Gaelic,  ’ i|Jeacll 

Fantastic  Concerto  for  .violoncello  and 

orchestra  (MS.) ■ • ^ 

Symphonic  Poem,  “The  Moidau”... .Smetana 
A second  hearing  of  Mrs.  Beach’s 
symphony  confirms  the  first  impression: 
It  is  a very  creditable  work,  of  which 
the  second  movement  is  the  most  firm- 
ly knit  and  spontaneously  musical; 
the  first  movement  and  the  finale  con- 
lain  passages  of  strength  and  beauty; 
the  third  movement  is  long-winded,  la- 
boriously contrived,  and  at  times  down- 
right dull.  „ , „ 

To  me  Mr.  Loe filer  s ’cello  concerto 
is  the  least  interesting  of  his  more  im- 
portant works.  Neither  In  themes  nor 
in  treatment  of  them  is  he  as  strik- 
ing  or  as  entertaining  as  in  his  other 
compositions  of  long  breath.  Yet  I ac- 
knowledge gladly  the  ingenuity  fre- 
quently displayed,  and  the  many  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  tonal  color.  Mr. 
Schroeder  showed  an  easy  and  artistic 
mastery  of  the  many  difficulties. 

There  is  a melancholy  interest  at- 
tached to  Smetana’s  “The  Moidau."  The 
last  page  of  the  score  bears  this  note; 
“Completely  deaf.”  This  was  in  1S74. 
HV  infirmity  obliged  him  to  resign  his 
position  as  conductor,  and  April  4,  1875, 
he  gave  a concert  to  raise  money  so 
♦hat  he  might  consult  foreign  aurists. 
This  symphonic  ooem  was  then  played 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  a work  of 
depth  vitality  or  peculiar  charm.  Gla- 
zounoff  in  his  “Stonka  Razine”  person- 
ifies the  Yo'ga.  which  in  1113  music, 
they  say,  is  alive  and  enormous.  Might 
not’  Mr.  Paur  be  persuaded  to  let  us 
hear  it?  It  made  a profound  and  en- 
during Impression  in  Paris  some  years 
ago. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Sketches  of  Ysaye,  Pugno 
and  Gerardy. 


A Trio  of  Distinguished  Play= 
ers  in  Chamber  Music. 


Greek  god,  consistently  * deserve  for 
him  the  title  of  ‘Champion  of  the  Vio- 
lin.' When  carried  away  'and  Inspired 
by  his  great  playing  one  half  expects 
to  see  an  aura  descending  upon  his 
magnificent  head.” 

And  here  are  two  more  impressive  In- 
stances of  press-agent  genius; 

“His  pupils  are  as  clean  cut  as  a 
cameo,  as  distinguishable  from  other 
graduates  as  the  real  sun  from  a stage  : 
effect.” 

“As  a conversationalist  he  Is  charm-  1 
Ing,  with  a vivacity  that  draws  you  • 
toward  him,  and  In  the  discussion  of 
arts  he  talks  with  an  Irresistible  ve- 
hemency.” 


F 


This  program  called  for  a full  exhi- 
bition of  Mr.  Siloti's  abilities.  It  tested 
severely  his  versatility  both  technically 
and  spiritually;  for  Ihere  are  dazzling 
players  of  Liszt  who  are  unsatisfac- 
tory when  they  lay  violent  hands  on 
Handel  and  Beethoven.  Mr.  Siloti 
nlaved  the  Handel  suite  most  admirably. 


The  appearance  of  Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye, 
Mr.  Raoul  Pugno  and  Mr.  Jean  Gerardy 
In  chamber  concerts  is  indeed  an  event 
of  uncommon  interest. 


But  Ysaye  came  and  conquered.  His 
first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a 
Symphony  concert  Dec.  1,  1894,  when  he 
played  Saint-Saen's  third  concerto, 
Ernst's  “Otello”  fantasia,  and  a sara- 
bande  and  gigue  of  Bach. 

He  appeared  here  again  Jan.  12,  1895, 
in  a concert,  when  he  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Pfafllin,  soprano,  and  Mr.  AiniS 
Lacliaume.  pianist.  With  the  latter  he 
played  C6sar  Franck’s  sonata  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  (first  time  in  Boston).  He 
she  played  Vieuxtemp’s  Fantasia  Ap- 
passionata,  Bach’s  sonata  in  D minor, 
arid  his  own  Scene  au  berceau,  mazurka 
No.  3,  and  Saltarelle  carnavalesque. 

He  appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
Jan.  20,  1895,  with  an  orchestra  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  and  played 
Mendelssohn'3  ccncertc.  Wieniawski's 
“Faust”  fantasia,  arid  the  andante 
from  Joachim’s  Hungarian  concerto.  He 
also  played  his  own  Saltarello  carna- 
valesque 

His  second  concert  in  Music  Hall  was 
Jan.  23,  1895.  He  and  Mr.  Lachaume 
played  the  Kicutzer  sonata,  and  he 
played  these  solo  pieces:  Wilhelmj’s 
paraphrase  of  “Parsifal”  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Siegfried  Idyl;  two  move- 
ments from  a sonata  in  G minor  by 
Bach;  Beethoven’s  Romance  ln  F.  and 
Sarasate’s  “Zigeuner  Weisen.”  Miss 
Priscilla  White,  soprano,  assisted. 

His  third  concert  ln  Music  Hall  was 
Feb.  9,  1895,  when  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Watkin  Mills,  bass,  and  Mr.  Emil  | 
Mollenhauer,  pianist.  His  program  in-  ; 
eluded  the  first  movement  from  Vieux- 
temps’s  E major  concerto;  Spohr’s  D 
minor  concerto;  a fugue  in  G minor  by 
Bach:  Wilhelmj’s  arrangement  of  the 
Preislted;  and  a suite  by  Vteuxtemps. 

He  gave  a farewell  concert  in  Music 
Hall  March  15,  1895,  when  he  was  as- 
sisted by  an  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhauer. On  this  occasion  he  played 
Beethoven’s  concerto,  Bruch’s  Scotch 
Fantasia,  and  extracts  from  a sonata 
by  Bach.  Miss  Hamlin  sang. 


There  are  some  who  are  always  anx- 
ious concerning  the  age  of  a virtuoso. 
Ysaye  was  born  at  LISge,  Belgium,  July 
16,  1858.  He  studied  at  the  Liege  Conser- 
vatory, with  Vieuxtemps  at  Brussels, 
and  it  is  my  impression  that  he  received 
lessons  from  Wleniawski.  Afterward, 
and  until  1881,  he  was  concert  master 
of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin.  Then 
he  traveled  extensively.  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  first  teacher  of  the  violin  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory.  l-incu  his 
first  visit  to  this  country,  he  estab- 
lished in  Brussels  the  Ysaye  Orchestra, 
which,  under  his  direction,  presents  pro- 
grams distinguished  by  catholicity  of 
caste.  He  made  his  reappearance  in 
New  Y'ork  at  a Philharmonic  Concert 
Nov.  13,  1897.  when  he  played  Mozart’s 
concerto  in  E flat,  op.  268,  and  Bach’s 
concerto  in  E major.  Of  his  perform- 
ance on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Henderson 
wrote  as  follows  for  the  New  York 
Times: 

"Salzburg  in  1776.  Mozart  wrote  five 
violin  concertos  in  the  previous  year, 
those  numbered  207.  211,  216,  218  and 
219.  That  written  in  1776  properly  be- 
longs to  this  series,  produced  when 
the  boy  was  in  his  20th  year.  The 
work  is  by  no  means  tinctured  with 
juvenility.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
Mozart  was  as  precocious  in  his  vioiin 
playing  and  composing  as  he  was  in 
his  piano  work.  When  a mere  child 
he  astounded  his  father  by  taking  the 
second  violin  part  in  a quartet  at  sight 
and  without  any  previous  instruction 
in  playing  the  instrument.  Incredible 
as  this  seems,  It  is  a fact  substantiat- 
ed by  good  testimony.  In  1777  his 
father  wrote  to  him:  ’You  have  no 

idea  how  well  you  play  the  violin;  if 
you  would  only  do  yourself  justice,  and 
play  with  boldness,  spirit,  and  fire, 
you  would  be  the  first  violinist  in  Eu- 

* TV10  GGnAurtn  in  flat  nlfl  VAl) 


Concerts  of  the  Week  and  Other 
Announcements. 


When  Mr,  Eugene  Y"saye  first  thought 
of  making  a visit  to  this  country,  his 
approach  was  trumpeted  in  furious 
blasts.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
perfervld  circular  that  appeared  early 
In  the  fall  of  1894: 

“Ysaye's  magnificent  stature,  with 
flowing  hair  and  the  face  of  a young 


rope.’  The  concerto  in  E flat,  played  ■ 
here  for  the  first  time  (so  far  as  ■ 
known)  yesterday,  shows  excellently  ■ 
how  well  Mozart  understood  the  in-  ■ 
strument.  The  first  movement  Is  the  1 
best  of  the  three,  according  to  our  ■ 
modern  ideas,  being  broader  and  more  1 
ifirile  in  its  subject  matter,  and  freer  I 
In  its  treatment  than  the  other  two,  ■ 
of  which  the  second  shows  the  domi-» 
nance  o£  the  conventional  ornaments  of® 
the  time,  while  the  third  is  a rondo  withl 
the  usual  concession  to  the  popular* 
demand  for  geniality  in  a finale.  It  I 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  vio-| 
ilnlst  now  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I 
except  Franz  Kneisel,  could  make  the! 
work  effective  to  a modern  audience  I 
as  M.  Ysaye  did.  In  his  hands  it  be-J 
came  a veritable  tour  de  force,  andl 
won  every  hearer  by  the  purity  and# 
suavity  of  its  melodic  style  and  thel 
spring-like  character  of  its  musical  at-J 
mo'sphere.  M.  Ysaye's  other  numbeil 


was'  Bach's^bom-erlo  for  vt-rM|, 
cheatra,  In  V*  minor.  «it  is  nlmost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  work  Is  beau- 
tiful. Bach  never  wrote  anything  ror 
the  violin  that  was  not  so.  M.  Ysaye 
la  a devoted  lover  of  Bach,  and  he 
played  the  work  superbly,  so  superbly 
that  even  the  matinee  audience,  usu- 
ally somewhat  undemonstrative,  burst 
into  a thunder  of  applause  and  cheers, 
to  which  the  player  was  compelled  to 
respond  with  an  additional  number.  M. 
Ysaye’s  technic  has  lost  none  of  Its 
excellence,  and  his  admirable  nuanc- 
ing  and  phrasing  remain  models  of  this 
kind." 

• * • 

Jean  Gbrardy  also  visited  this  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  In  1S04.  He.  too, 
was  born  at  Lidge,  Dec.  6.  1878,  the 
son  of  a professor  at  the  Conservatory. 
He  studied  with  his  father  and  with 
Bellmann.  At  the  age  of  eight  and  a 
half  years  he  won  the  second  'cello 
prize,  and  when  he  was  HVs  years  old, 
the  first  prize  medal  was  voted  to 
him  by  acclamation.  His  first  appear- 
ance In  public  was  at  Ll£ge  in  1888. 
Then  he  played  at  Spa,  Lille,  Alx-la- 
Chapelle,  Antwerp,  and  at  this  last 
place  he  played  with  Ysaye  and  F’ade- 
I erewskl  a Rubinstein  trio.  He  made 
his  debut  in  London  Ncv.  20,  1890;  was 
Invited  to  play  before  the  Queen,  trav- 
eled through  Great  Britain  with  Patti. 
In  '91-92  he  visited  Germany.  He  first 
played  in  this  country  at  New  York, 
Dec.  12,  1894. 

His  first  appearance  In  Boston  was 
In  Music  Hall,  with  Bernhard  Staven- 
hagen.  the  pianist,  Dec.  27,  1894.  He 
then  played  Servals’s  "La  Desire"  fan- 
tasia, an  arrangement  of  Chopin's  E 
flat  nocturne,  and  Popper’s  romance, 
spinnlied,  and  tarantelle.  His  sister, 
Therese  Gdrariy,  accompanied  him. 

He  played  again  Jan.  8,  1895  (sonata 
for  'cello  ar.d  piano,  Beethoven,  op.  09, 
the  andante  from  a concerto  by  Sitt, 
j|  Popper’s  second  tarantelle  and  gavotte 
on  the  familiar  air  by  Bach);  Jan.  10, 
1895  (Grieg's  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello, 
and  pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Herbert. 
Bach,  Gounod,  Davidoff);  Jan  19,  1895 
(Servals's  "La  Desire,"  a sonata  by 
Boccherini,  arrangements  cf  a Chopin 
nocturne,  and  Schumann’s  Abendlied, 
and  Popper's  Spinnlied);  March  21,  1895 
(Eckert's  concerto  for  'cello,  Svendsen’s 
3 I romance,  Godard's  berceuse  and  Pop- 
■ oer's  tarantelle). 

The  Journal  published  Jan.  9 of  this 
•ear  a portrait  of  Mr.  Pugno,  the  emi- 
ent  pianist,  with  a sketch  of  his  life, 
t is  not  necessary  now  to  repeat  this 
ketch  in  full;  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
laoul  Pugno  was  born  at  Montrouge, 
‘ranee,  June  23,  1852;  he  appeared  in 
ublic  as  a pianist  at  the  age  of  six; 
e studied  with  George  Mathias  (the 
upil  of  Chopin)  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
>ry,  where  he  took  these  prizes:  First 
>r  piano  (1866),  first  for  harmony  and 
jlfeggio  (1867),  first  for  organ  (1869)  and 
prize  for  fugue. 

His  first  appearance  fn  this  country 
;as  at  the  Astoria,  New  Ycrk,  Nov.  18, 
S97.  when  he  played  the  Schubert- 
Aszt  "Wanderer”  Fantasii. 

I Pugno  is  esteemed  as  composer  as  well 
as  pianist.  Here  is  a partial  list  of  his 
compositions:  “La  Resurrection  de  La- 
zare,"  oratorio,  at  a Pasdeloup  concert 
April  11,  1879;  "Da  Fet  Cocotte,”  1881; 
“Ninetta,”  opera  antique,  1882;  “Vivi- 
ane,”  ballet,  1886;  "La  Sosie,"  opOra- 
bouffe,  1887;  “Le  Valet  de  Coeur,”  1888; 
“Le  Retour  d’Ulysse,”  op<5ra-bouffe,  1889; 
"La  Vocation  de  Marius,”  vaudeville, 
1890;  “La  Petite  Poucette,”  vaudeville- 
operette,  18P1;  “La  Danseuse  de  Corde,” 
pantomime,  1892;  “Pour  le  Drapeau,” 
mlmodrame,  1895;  symphonies;  a sym- 
phonic poem.  "Prometheus;”  an  opera 
for  Calve,  "Pauvres  Gens,”  founded  on 
Richepln’s  story;  a sonata  in  D minor 
and  smaller  pieces  for  the  piano;  songs, 
etc.,  etc.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

He  has  been  much  interested  in 
chamber  music,  and  his  concerts  with 
such  artists  as  Marteau,  Ysaye  and 
others  have  been  most  successful  In 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Ysaye  in 
Paris  in  1896  he  played  these  works: 
Beethoven’s  Kreutzer  sonata,  Franck's 
cf  sonata,  Schumann’s  sonata  in  D minor, 
Saint-Saens's  sonata  in  D minor, 
Schubert's  fantasia  (op.  159),  Brahms's 
G major  sonata,  Grieg’s  G minor  sona- 
ta, Lalo's  D major  sonata,  Castillon's 
sonata  (op.  6),  Mozart’s  sonata  in  E 

» minor  (No.  28),  Faurg’s  sonata  in  A 
major  (op.  13). 

The  programs  of  the  Ysaye-Pugno 
concerts  will  be  as  follows; 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  AT  8. 

Sonata  Faure 

Messrs.  Ysaye  and  Pugno. 

Fassingsschwank,  Op.  26 Schumann 

Mr,  Pugno. 

4th  Concerto Vieuxtemps 

Mr.  Ysaye. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  (F  minor) Bach 

Piece  In  A Scarlatti 

Scherzo  In  A flat  minor... Chopin 

Mr.  Pugno. 

irenade  Melancolique Tschalkowski 

Rondo  Caprice  Guiraud 

Mr.  Ysaye. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON.  AT  2.30. 

Trio  In  F Saint  Saens 

Messrs.  Ysaye,  Pugno  and  Gerardy. 

Sonata  In  D Locatelll 

It  Mr.  Gerardy. 

" | Sonata  Quasi  Una  Fantasia Beethoven 

Mr.  Pueno.  ■ 


Concerto  In  E mnjoi-7  _ 

vWlth  Oncan  and  Plan*) 

Mr.  Ysaye. 

Trio  In  . sJhumann 

Messrs.  Ysayt,  Pugno  ami  G«rar<ly. 

Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  who  Is  to  give  a 
song  recital  In  Stelnert  Hull  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated In  Boston.  His  first  teacher  was 
Cornelius  Chenery,  with  whom  ho 
studied  for  three  or  four  years.  During 
the  winter  of  1894-5  he  studied  under 
William  L.  Whitney  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  and  went  abroad 
with  him  the  following  summer  to 
work  with  Vannucclnl  of  Florence,  who 
used  to  teach  in  London  during  the 
season.  The  following  winter  he  spent 
in  Florence  studying  Italian  opeva.  with 
Vannucclnl.  In  the  spring  of  1896  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  on 
French  opera  with  Bouhy  and  Monoury. 
He  has  Just  returned  to  America  from 
Paris,  but  has  already  sung  In  several 
of  our  large  cities  with  success.  Un 
the  spring  he  expects  to  go  back  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  London  for  the 
season.  Next  year  he  hopes  to  sing 
in  grand  opera,  his  chosen  field,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  He 
already  has  a large  repertory  of  bari- 
tone parts  in  French  and  in  Italian, 
and  ir.  addition  he  has  a good  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language.  He  is 
to  sing  again  in  Boston  with  Ethelbert 
Nevin  Feb.  24. 

The  opera  singers  will  be  soon  here. 
Portraits  of  some  of  them  are  in  the 
magazine  supplement  of  the  Journal 
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rms  snort  sketch  from  the  Sun 
(N.  Y.),  provoked  by  the  benefit  per- 
formance in  honor  of  Mr.  Emil  Fischer 
at  the  Metropolitan,  Feb.  8,  will  be  of 
interest,  for  there  is  nothing  about  this 
singer  in.  the  music-lexicons.  The  an- 
niversary was  the  fortieth  year  of  Mr. 
Fischer’s  stage  career,  who  has  acquired 
a large  repertory.  He  has  sung  165  dif- 
ferent roles  in  101  operas:  Rocco,  Bar- 
tolo,  Don  Juan.  Colona,  the  Dutchman, 
Landgrave  and  Wolfram,  King  Henry, 
Wotan,  Wanderer,  Hagen,  Hans  Sachs, 
Casper,  Marcel,  Mephlstopheles,  Capu- 
le*.  etc.  It  is  chiefly  in.  the  Wagnerian 
operas  that  Mr.  Fischer  Is  known  in 
this  country.  He  was  born  In  Bruns- 
wick in  1840.  When  he  was  17  years  old 
he  made  his  debut  at  Gratz,  where  his 
parents  lived.  His  father  was  Fred- 
erick Fischer,  the  bass,  and  his  mother, 
as  Caroline  Fischer  Acten,  was  a prima. 
donna.  He  had  only  three  months 
schooling  before  he  made  his  debut  in 
Boildieu's  opera,  “Jean  de  Paris.” 
Later  on  he  appeared  in  succession  In 
Brunswick,  Stettin,  Hamburg,  Dantzic, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and,  in, 
fact,  at  all  the  important  theatres  of 
Europe.  Fischer’s  last  long  engage- 
ment^ previous  to  his  first  visit  to 
i America,  was  at  the  Royal  Opera  In 
Dresden.  In  1885  he  accepted  an  en- 
gagement in  New  Y'ork  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  German  opera,  intro- 
duced there  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 
Here  he  also  created  the  principal  Wag- 
ner parts,  together  with  Lehmann, 
Brandt,  Seidel  and  Niemann,  Alvary  and 
Robinscn.  In  all,  the  popular  bass  has 
sung  in  opera  3455  times.  Of  these  ap- 
pearances 839  were  made  in  America 
and  471  in  the  Wagner  operas. 


LILLIAN  NORDICA. 

A striking  instance  of  pluck  and  perseverance  plus  a noble  voice^ 
There  is  more  to  her  than  glorious  voice  and  commanding  figure: 
there  is  determination;  there  is  dauntless  courage.  From  Boston  tc| 
Brescia,  to  the  Paris  Op6ra,  to  Covent  Garden,  and  then  an  appearanc&fl 
at  Bayreuth.  And  in  all  lands,  an  American. 


MARIE  BARNA. 

A Californian,  who  once  sang  here  in  church  choir  and  staid  concert. 

A woman  of  rare  courage,  who  lias  battled  against  obstacles.  Her 
first  operatic  success  was  in  Italy,  where  audiences  .iss  as  well  as  ap- 
plaud. Puccini  praised  her  Mimi  in  “Boheme,”  win  1 alls  for  action  as 
well  as  song. 


* 


I! 

MISS  TORONTA. 

% I ISS  FLORENCE  TORONTA,  like  unto  other  singers,  as  Albani  and 
LU  Novara,  took  her  stage  name  from  a city,  which,  in  this  instance,  was 
ler  native  town.  She  also  followed  the  example  of  other  distinguished 
lingers  by  taking  lessons  of  Mathilde  Marchesi.  Her  first  appearance  in 
Ipera  was  at  Philadelphia,  as  Siebel. 

L . ' 


THE  TOT  OF  THE  POOR. 

I itm  going  to  show  you  an  Innocent  pleas- 
vre.  There  axe  so  few  amusements  tnai  are 
not  criminal  or  sinful! 

When  you  leave  the  house  in  the  morning 
with  the  fixed  intention,  of  loatlng  in  the 
streets,  fill  your  pockets  with  cheap  toys— 
a Jumping-jack,  a monkey  on  a stick,  the 
athletic  skeleton,  a blacksmith  hammering, 
a cat  beating  a drum,  a horse  whose  tall 
is  a whistle— and  give  them  to  the  children 
playing  In  the  gutter,  or  watching  a pro- 
cession or  a hand  organ,  or  tending  baby. 
Their  eyes  will  start  out  of  their  heads. 
At  first  they  will  not  dare  to  take  them; 
they  will  be  suspicious;  then  their  hands  will 
grab  the  gift,  and  they  will  run  away,  like  unto 
cats,  who  wish  to  eat  afar  off  %he  piece 
you  gave  them,  for  they  have  learned  to  be- 
ware of  men. 

Behind  the  grated  gate  of  a large  garden 
at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  white- 
ness of  a country  house  splendid  in  the  sun, 
a handsome  child  was  standing,  dressed 
with  coquettish  simplicity. 

Luxury,  freedom  from  care,  the  habitual 
sight  of  wealth,  give  such  beauty  to  these 
children,  that  you  would  believe  them  to  be 
made  of  other  dough  than  that  which  forms 
the  children  of  moderate  circumstances  or 
poverty. 

By  his  side,  on  the  grass,  was  a costly  play- 
thing, as  spick  and  span  as  its  owper;  varn- 
ished, gilded,  clothed  in  a purple  robe,  cov- 
ered with  plumes  and  glass  beads.  But  the 
child  paid  no  attention  to  his  favorite  play- 
thing. This  is  what  he  was  looking  at: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  road, 
among  thistles  and  nettles,  there  was  another 
child,  dirty,  pitiful,  face  smooched  with  soot, 
a pariah-brat.  An  Impartial  eye  would  dis- 
cover his  beauty,  if,  as  the  eye  of  a con- 
noisseur divines  an  ideal  picture  under  a 
coating  of  coach-varnish,  he  should  clean  it 
of  the  disgusting  oxidation  of  extreme  pov- 
erty. 

Through  the  symbolical  barrier  separating 
two  worlds,  the  open  road  and  the  country- 
house,  the  poor  child  showed  to  the  rich  child 
his  own  plaything,  which  the  latter  examined 
greedily  as  a rare  and  unknown,  thing.  Now 
this  toy,  which  the  dirty  urchin  teased, 
shook  about,  and  poked  at  In  a wired  box, 
was  a live  rat.  The  parents,  through  econ- 
omy, no  doubt,  had  taken  this  plaything  from 
life  itself. 

And  the  two  children  laughed  in  brotherly 
fashion,  and  their  teeth  were  of  an  equal 
whiteness. 


the  slightest  proof  that  there1  Is  any- 
thing in  his  methods,  or  attempting  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  sceptics.  And 
then  he  Is  a remarkable  man  In  his 
Individuality.  You  might  style  him 
the  Grub  Street  man  among  celebrities. 
He  Is  a typical  burgher  with  a burgh- 
er’s outspokenness  and  simplicity  of 
habits.  The  Institute  in  which  he 
gives  his  lectures  and  has  his  labora-  1 
tory  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
rickety  of  university  buildings,  occu- 
jpylng  the  corner  of  a wretched  court- 
yard. His  own  domicile  is  in  a similar 
condition  of  dilapidation,  and  to  look  at 
the  professor  himself,  in  his  plain  and 
neglected  attire,  one  would  say  that 
the  surroundings  are  adapted  to  the 
man.  An  Austrian  professor's  honora- 
rium is  by  no  means  of  the  highest. 
The  professor  shuns  what  he  can  no 
longer  avoid— notoriety.  ‘What  benefit 
have  I frcm  it?'  he  queried  in  a chat 
with  me.  ‘I  shall  say  no  more.  I want 
rest.  I have  been  overrun  with  jour- 
nalists, who  have  made  me  say  a good 
many  things,  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  I have  said.’  Experience  has 
made  him  cautious.  His  secret  will 
have  to  be  bought  from  him.  and  paid 
for  In  solid  cash.  The  professor  said 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  a popu- 
lar work,  as  it  was  essentially  a 
physiological  treatise.  A German 
doctor  had  offered  him  25,000  norms 
down  for  the  German  rights,  and  he 
was  endeavoring  to  sell  the  rights  for 
other  countries.  Until  that  was 
effected,  no  communication  whatever 
Viould-ibe  made  to  the  world.” 


i I 


We  knew  It  would  happen.  A corre- 
spondent asks,  ‘‘Is  Major  Patey  de 
piam  a relation  of  P&td  de  Foies  Gras?" 

We  heard  of  a rare  thing  Saturday. 
'A  party  of  Bostonians  visited  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  Strangers  from  sev- 
eral corners  of  the  country  were  there 
to  point  out  the  things  of  Interest  and 
all  had  an  enjoyable  time. 


J.  Gordon  Coogier,  the  sweet-singing 
poet  of  the  Carolinas,  recently  asked 
us  for  the  names  of  the  most  promi- 
nent literary  societies  in  this  vicinity. 
We  sent  him-  the  address  of  the  Brown- 
ing Society,  the  Saugus  Literary  Un- 
ion and  the  ‘‘Dicky”  at  Harvard.  Are 
there  any  others? 


Zola  has  always  been  a careful  stu- 
dent of  man.  He  Is  getting  a very  val- 
uable object  lesson  now.  Talk  about 
storing  “Human  Documents."  If  he 
gets  out  of  this  alive  Victor  Hugo's 
outcry  against  the  coup  d’etat  won’t 
be  a circumstance  to  what  Zola  can 
do.  Fate  seems  to  be  presenting  him 
what  he  has  been  eternally  delving 
after— realistic  effects. 


Hetty  Green  is  to  be  pitied.  She 
visits  an  office  on  business,  loses  a 
veil,  hurries  back  to  get  It,  finds  It, 
smiles,  and  departs.  That  Is  probably 
ia  dally  event  In  the  lives  of  most  wo- 
men. Yet  Hetty  Green’s  "adventure” 
gets  Into  the  newspapers,  with  a head- 
ing in  big  type,  for  being  quite  like 
other  women.  Whoever  is  singular  In 
this  life,  and  unfortunate  enough  to  be- 
come known  to  the  world,  can  never 
after  that  breathe  without  the  common 
act  taking  on  an  uncommon  appear- 
ance. 

The  city  and  the  suburbs  are  strange- 
ly at  odds  just  now.  In  the  city  you 
can  walk  very  nearly  dry  shod.  In 
the  suburbs  you  will  get  your  top  boots 
lull  of  water  if  you  attempt  to  cross 
the  street.  A place  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Public  Garden  for  changing  one’s 
foot  gear  and  storing  one's  rubber  boots 
during  the  day  would.be  very  conven- 
ient for  those  who  live  a little  way  out 
of  the  city  and  must  walk  for  health's 
'sake. 


This  conversation  is  reported  by 
Simpllclsslmus: 

JOHANNA  GADSKI.  He— “How  pretty  you  are  today,  Miss 

■ Irma!” 

,1*  ie  this  country  when  -he  was  still  young— and  thus,  as  in | She— "How  witty  you  were-yester- 

jl  1 ' ' r Is  s in  exception  in  the  list  of  visiting  German  singers,  day!”  _____ 

V value  Of  pare  and  flowing  song.  She  is  not  given  to  vocal  Here  Is  a Viennese  description  of 

-'gelation,  A rara  avis  in  Germanic  forest!  Prof.  Schenk  who  can  tell  a boy  or  a 

girl  before  he  sees  it:  “He  Is  a re- 
markable man  in  many  senses.  He 
has  managed  to  direct  the  Interest  of 
the  scientific  world  to  himself,  and 
make  himself  the  greatest  celebrity  of 
the  moment  without  having  furnished 


“ Th?  Geisha  ” 

“The  Geisha,”  a musical  comedy, 
words  by  Owen  Jjfall,  lyrics  by  Harry 
Greenback,  music  by  Sidney  Jones  and 
Lionel  Monckton,  gave  much  pleasure 
when  it  was  first  produced  here  a year 
ago,  and  its  return  to  the  city  was  wel- 
comed last  night  by  a large  and  ap- 
plausive audience  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre. The  piece  was  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly. 

It  is  indeed  a charming  work.  The 
story  is  entertaining,  although  the 
Geisha  of  Mr.  Hall  and  the  Geisha  of 
Japanese  life  are  very  different  girls, 
each  of  them  delightful  in  her  own 
peculiar  way.  The  music  is  always 
melodious;  it  is  often  piquant  and  char- 
acteristic; it  is  at  times  skillfully  made. 
Never  pretentious,  it  is  effective,  end 
there  is  more  true  musical  stuff  in  this 
little  comedy  than  in  many  operettas 
making  arrogant  claims. 

I regret  to  say  that  I did  not  see  the 
performance  of  a year  ago;  I am, 
therefore,  unable  to  indulge  in  compari- 
sons. The  features  of  the  perform- 
ance last  night  were  the  Miss  Seamore 
of  Miss  Virginia  Earl  and  the  W un-Hi 
of  Mr.  James  Powers.  The  former 
played  and  danced  with  exhiliratlYig 
animation  and  contagious  merriment, 
and  although  her  voice  is  limited  in 
compass  and  of  small  quality,  she  used 
it  discreetly.  Truly  a fascinating  ap- 
parition in  European  dress  or  in  the 
more  civilized  costume  of  the  Japanese! 
Th=  Marquis  bought  her  at  auction  at 
an  absurdly  low  price.  I was  tempted 
to  rise  from  my  seat  and  outbid  him; 
but  there  is  so  much  legislation  at 
present  concerning  conduct  in  theatres 
that  prudence  restrained  me. 

Mr.  Powers  was  exceedingly  funny  as 
the  Chinaman.  He  ’ made  his  points 
quietly  and  neatly,  and  his  gags  were 
fresh  and  laughable.  Mr.  Augustus 
Cook  as  the  Marquis  was  at  times 
funny  in  a laborious  fashion.  Mr. 
Julius  Stc.rer  has  gained  in  stage  ex- 
perience and  mastery  of  English,  but  T 
cannot  hold  up  my  right  hand  and 
swear  that  he  is  an  accomplished 
singer. 

Miss  Nancy  McIntosh  as  O Mimosa 
San  was  applauded  loudly  by  the  audi- 
ence. Unfortunately  I cannot  join  In 
this  applause.  Her  singing  was  spas- 
modic, mannered,  and  not  always  tune- 
ful, and  her  bravura  was  clumsy.  As 
an  actress,  she  disconcerted  and  worried 
me.  She  was  so  much  in  evidence,  she 
was  so  restless  in  facial  expression  and 
gesture,  that  what  seemed  affectation 
may  have  been  the  symptoms  of  intense 
nervousness.  However  this  may  be,  her 
mannerisms  were  to  me  almost  intoler- 
able, and  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  audience  did  not  agree  with  me. 

The  minor  parts  were  acceptably 
taken,  and  there  were  several  pretty 
faces  and  graceful  figures.  But  when 
Miss  Earl  and  Mr.  Powers  were  off  the 
stage,  the  action  often  dragged  and 
there  war,  a general  absence  of  life. 
The  fortune-telling  scene  was  dreary. 
The  orchestra  was  not  under  firm  con- 
trol and  it  did  little  justice  to  the 
score. 

Philip  Hale. 

ALEXANDRE  SILOTI  - 


Gave  the  Second  of  His  Piano  Re-  j 
citals  in  Steinert  Hall  Yesterday  I 
Afternoon. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Siloti’s  second  ‘ 

recital  was  as  follows: 

Zigeunerweisen Tausig 

Impromptu Schubert 

Andante  with  variations Schubert 

(Arranged  by  Tausig.) 

Varlatlone  ueber  eir.  Thema.  von  Glinka, 

Op.  35 Liadoff 

Prelude,  Op.  25 Glazounoff 

Prelude,  Op.  3 Rachmaninoff 

Val&e,  Op.  10 RachmnutnoiT 

Consolation,  Op.  36 Arensky 

"Logaedes,”  Op.  2t> Vrensky 

Romance.  Op.  5 Tsehalkowsky 

“Music  Box"  (by  request) Liadoff 

Paraphrasen  ueber  “Onegin’’... 

Tschalkowskv-Pabst 
Scherzo,  B flat  minor.., Chopin 


>pr^'m'  was  not  “as  well”  baN 

and  well-contrasted  ns  that  of 
rday.  There  was  too  much  of  music 
Is  merely  brilliant,  the  sport  of  a 
Ing  virtuoso.  Among  the  new 
s— or  pieces  that  are  little  known 
oston— the  waltz  by  Rachmaninoff 
Lradoft's  variations  gave,  per— 
the  r.icst  pleasure.  The  first  is 
eful  and  harmonically  piquant,  and 
variations  are  Interesting  as  well 
Ingenious.  The  pieces  by  Arensky 
» of  conventional  salon  and  well-bred 
itiment,  and  the  prelude  by  Glazou- 
If  Is  inferior  to  the  etude  played  last 
turday. 

t seems  ungracious  to  speak  in  this 
shion.  lor  Mr.  Silotl  by  h.s  playing 
ve  rare  delight.  The  fluency  of  the 
»n  is  remarkable,  but  it  Is  not  more 
rrulity.  There  Is  thoughtfulness  In 
e most  tinkling  expression.  There  is 
pose  in  the  ma3t  audacious  abandon, 
tore  is  a sure  mastery  of  all  dynamic 
ides.  Mr.  Siloti  Is  one  of^  the  few 
inlsis  I have  heard  who  has  a genu- 
» mezzo-piano.  What  a rellned 
lorlsf  this  Russian  is!  And  what 
aJthv  vTil'tv  in  bis  performance! 
f have  heard  the  scherzo  by  Chopin 
ayed  when  it  carried  greater  con- 
ction.  The  Schubert  Impromptu  was, 
rhaps,  brought  out  too  clearly  into 
ivlifh  t;  to  me  it  is  a twilight  piece; 
it  here,  as  ever,  comes  up  the  ques- 
Ul  of  three  individual!  As:  The  coir.- 
•nor,  the  interpreter  and  the  hearer, 
irely  there  can  be  no  question  about 
e performance  of  the  Zlguenerweisen 
the  andante  with  variations,  or  the 
Utpsodle.  for  it  was  marvelous.  The 
elude  by  Rachmaninoff  and  the 
uslc  Box  by  Lladof?  again  worked 
,elr  spells  in  widely  differing  fashion, 
id  again  Mr.  Siioti  turned  the 
mnderous  vulgarity  of  the  arrange- 
ent  by  Pabst  Into  a glory  of 
rtuosoship. 

It  is  good  news  that  this  great 
anist  will  visit  Boston  March  12, 
hen  he  will  play,  with  the  assistance 
Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Sehroeder,  at 
telnert  Hall  in  the  afternoon.  I un- 
erstand  that  Tschaikowsky's  piano 
do  will  then  be  played— the  “In  Mem-  > 
riant"  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 
Yesterday  there  was  not  a vacant; 
-at,  and  the  audience  was  enthusiastic,  j 
eldom  if  ever  has  any  pianist  in  this  , 
tv  aroused  more  genuine  interest  or  : 
tcited  warmer  appreciation. 

Philip  Hale. 


have  searched  these  thirty  years,  my  sisters, 
His  abiding  place, 

[ have  fared  these  thirty  years,  my  sisters, 
Nor  have  seen  his  face. 

Everywhere  he  has  seen  me,  my  sisters. 
Him  I could  not  see; 

Everywhere  I have  seen  him,  my  sisters. 
But  he  saw  not  me. 

Thirty  years  have  I fared,  my  sisters, 

Tired  my  footsteps  fall; 

Ele  was  everywhere,  my  sisters, 

He  is  not  at  all. 

Sere  at  last  dies  the  quest,  my  sisters, 

Doff  my  sandals  here; 

4nd  the  twilight  dies  as  well,  my  sisters. 

And  my  soul  is  sere. 

Te  are  sixteen  years,  my  sisters, 

Bright  your  faces  glow; 

Take  ye  my  pilgrim-staff,  my  sisters. 

Ye  also  seek  him,  go . 


They  say  that  Meredith’s  "The  Ego- 
ist”  will  be  dramatized  and  produced 
in  London  this  year.  We  respectfully 
name  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  for  the 

leading  part. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  position  of 
editor  of  a "literary  supplement”  Is  no 
sinecure.  There  Is  the  excellent  "Sat- 
urday Review  of  Books,”  published  by 
the  N.  Y.  Times.  The  editor  is  asked 
questions:  “What  do  you  think  of  ’Quo 
tadis'?"  "Is  Macaulay  a good  writer?" 
etc.,  etc.  Last  week  he  was  put  to  a 
cruel  test.  “Buffalo”  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain this  sentence  from  "Diana  of  the 
Crossways":  "Men  have  rounded 

Seraglio  Point;  they  have  not  yet 
doubled  Cape  Turk.”  The  editor  came 
up  smiling  and  returned  In  this  fashion: 

It  means  that  men  win  mastery  over 
women  more  easily  than  over  them- 
selves or  each  other,”  which  is,  after 
all,  an  answer,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
satisfy  “Buffalo,”  who  asks;  "To  what 
school  of  novelists  would  you  assign 
Meredith?”  To  our  relief  the  editor  an- 
swers; "To  the  tiresome  school.” 


We  are  informed  on  the  best  of  ai 
thorlty  that  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
favorite  posture  is  in  his  rocking  cha.l: 
with  the  pad  on  the  arm,  or  else  wit 
one  leg  thrown  over  the  other,  writin 
on  his  knee.”  This  is  welcome  new: 
Last  year  Mr.  Cable  suffered  severel 
from  writer’s  cramp,  which  was  supei 
induced— the  physicians  say — by  tl: 
novelist’s  habit  of  writing  with  his  lei 
1,  while  his  right  was  wreathe 
it  his  neck. 

ere  is  a cafd  in  Paris,  known  as  "A 
Milan,”  much  frequented  by  literary  pe. 
There  is  a waiter  attached  to 

tis.”  and  "The  Impressions  of  M 
Garcon  of  the  Cafe  An  Napolita: 
-Exchange. 


you  strut  at  the  club,  when  j 


you  throw  out  a Boston  front  and  i 

bow-wow  voice,  are  you  not  aware  of 
'the  observing,  cynical  waiter?  His  face 
is  of  wash-leather  imperturbability;  he 
hands  you  a perfumed  note,  or  a King 
William,  or  a bill,  without  the  slightest 
personal  Interest;  he  says,  "Very  well, 
sir,”  when  you  decline  his  aid  In  the 
coat-room,  because  you  do  not  wish  to 
.betray  the  secret  of  your  sleeve  lin- 
ing—and  how  foolish  you  look  at)  that 
moment  with  your  thin  bravado!  Jo- 
seph makes  no  sign.  Yet  he  knows 
your  frame,  your  mind,  your  clothes, 
your  habits.  He  could  build  you  up 
land  restore  you  from  a fragment  of 
your  immortal  self.  And  what  a vol- 
ume of  memoirs  he  could  write!  For- 
tunately, waiters  seldom  write  books; 
they  see  too  much  of  literary  men. 


A sexton  of  a church  or  a fashionable 
undertaker  might  give  long  delight  by 
publishing  his  reminiscences.  Why  has 
no  tailor,  Just  before  the  cooking  of  his 
goose,  written  about  his  distinguished 
customers— or  is  “clients”  the  proper 
■word?  Possibly  because  he  has  been 
'obliged  to  write  so  often  to  them. 


Has  no  philosopher  ever  disguised 
himself  as  a barkeeper— no,  we  will  not 
use  the  more  popular  form  “barkeep”— 
to  study  human  nature,  to  dive  deep 
into  the  soul  of  man?  Yes,  a great 
philosopher  once  donned  apron  and  dia- 
mond and  mixed  drinks,  and  gave 
straight  dashes,  and  pumped,  or  drew 
from  wood.  For  five  years  he  studied 
jnan.  He  died  before  his  magnum  opus 
was  finished.  Wc  saw  the  manuscript. 
It  was  thick.  On  the  first  page  were 
these  words:  "Man  as  a thirsty  beast.” 
The  other  pages  were  blank. 


Endless  discussions  have  taken  place  as 
to  Cromwell's  political  honesty  and  unselfish 
patriotism,  but  no  light  has  ever  been  ! 
thrown  on  the  character  of  the  beer  he 
brewed  at  Huntington,  No  one  seems  to 
know  whether  it  was  X,  XX,  or  XXX, 
whether  it  was  a puritanical  belly-vengeance, 
or  a more  generous,  not  to  say  Royal  liquor. 


To  kiss  and  fell  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered a very  delicate  proceeding.  To 
Ikiss  and  have  your  kisses  told  off  by  a 
third  party  might  even  seem  indelicate 
Ito  some.  But  to  have  them  told  off  by 
that  third  party  in  the  presence  of 
several  other  parties,  and  for  the  pe- 
cuniary consideration  involved  in  a 
wager,  can  only  be  pronounced  German 
|hy  everybody.  Thus  considered,  what  ; 
happened  In  Munich  the  other  day,  as  1 
(narrated  by  the  local  Nachrichten,  be- 
comes conceivable.  There  a young  and 
ardc-nt  lover  laid  his  friend  odds  that 
|he  would  kiss  the  object  of  his,  the 
layer’s,  affections  for  a matter  of  ten 
[hours  on  end,  and  that  he  would  put  on 
10,000  kisses  in  the  time.  The  friend 
said.  Done;  the  lady  said,  Do.  The 
llover  found  his  backers;  so  did  time. 
The  terrain  was  agreed  upon,  tellers 
were  chosen,  a referee  appointed.  Bid- 
den to  go  the  kisser  went  off  at  scare, 
evidently  full  of  it.  The  conditions  re- 
quired appreciably  divided  and  properly 
accentuated  smacks.  For  the  first  hour, 
the  pace,  under  these  conditions,  was 
■very  strong  indeed.  In  60  minutes  no 
less  than  2000  unexceptionable  kisses 
had  been  scored— a fifth  of  the  whole 
|course  had  been  covered.  If  this  could 
only  be  kept  up!  But  in  the  course  of 
the  second  hour  the  pace  began  to  tell, 
|and  only  1000  kisses  were  told.  Despite 
the  strenuous  calls  which  the  performer 
made  upon  himself  during  the  third 
.hour,  he  fell  still  further  behind;  the 
'score  dropped  to  750.  There  it  stopped.  ; 
The  kisser’s  Ups  refused  their  office. 
He  was  seized  with  kisser’s  cramp  and 
lhad  to  be  taken  off.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose to  take  it  on  again.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


Who  rnaketh  the  pipe-clay  man 
Think  all  that  nature  can? 

Who  dares  the  gods  to  flout, 

Lay  fate  beneath  the  table, 

And  rnaketh  him  stammer  out 
A thousand  monstrous  things. 

For  history  a fable, 

Dish-clouts  for  Kings? 

And  sends  the  world  along 
Singing  a ribald  song 
Of  helgho!  Babel? 

Who,  I pray 

Love,  quotha.  Love?  nay,  nay! 

It  is  a spirit  fine 
Of  pale  or  ancient  wine, 

Lord  Alcohol,  the  drunken  fay. 
Lord  Alcohol  alway. 


We  were  feeling  at  peace  with  the 
.world;  we  were  beginning  to  like  Bos- 
ton; we  were  Inclined  to  speak  re- 
spectfully of  the  equator,  when  our 
better  nature  was  driven  into  dark  re- 
treats by  the  receipt  of  a note  from  our 
old  friend  F.  H.  M.  He  was  amazed  to 
see  the  word  “femininity”  In  this  col- 
umn. Hear  him;  "Are  you  and  many 
others  not  ‘in  It’  about  once  too  many 
| times?  How  long  is  it  since  ‘feminity’ 
'■had  another  syllable  interpolated;  ex- 
Icept  In  the  Duchess’s  and  other  equally 
| great  novels  by  feminine  authors?  You 


■(lassn’t’  print  this-  one  on  you,  old 
man.” 

We  forbear  comment  on  the  flippancy 
of  this  communication.  We  ignore  the 
taunt,  wo  forgive  the  reference  to  our 
gray  hairs.  With  his  mouth  has  ha 
boasted  against  us  and  multiplied  his 
words  against  us.  Oh  vain  and  foolish 
man!  Why  ,d!d  you  not  consult  the 
dictionary? 

You  will  find  the  word  you  so  despise 
In  Ash’s  Dictionary  (2d  ed.,  1795),  as 
well  as  In  the  Standard  Dictionary 
published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany (1895). 

We  Invite  your  attention,  firmly  and 
sorrowfully— for  cruelty  Is  no  part  of 
our  nature — to  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary (part  for  October,  1895,  Fee- 
Field).  You  will  find  there  tho  word 
“femininity”  In  good  repute,  unchal- 
lenged. You  ask  “how  long  Is  It  since 
■feminity’  had  another  syllable  Inter- 
polated?” Chaucer  used  "femininity” 
In  1386.  Other  quotations  of  the  word 
are  from  Lydgate  (1430),  Blackwood’s 
(1835),  Daily  Telegraph  (1865),  T.  P. 
O’Connor  (1879),  Manchester  Examiner 
(1855),  Westminster  Gazette  (1893),  G. 
Dawson  (1876),  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (1891); 
and  there  are  other  quotations. 

Why  pursue  this  painful  subject?  We 
are  sorry  for  F.  H.  M. 


We  learn  with  regret  0f  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Zoarlte  colony.  To  live  far 
from  the  world,  to  live  simply  and  in 
ideal  communism,  to  live  chiefly  with 
reference  to  a celestial  home — the 
thought  is  not  unpleasant.  ’Tis  a pity 
that  the  Introduction  of  a railroad  made 
the  young  men  restless  and  eager  to  see 
the  cities  of  the  ungodly,  where  it  Is 
hard  for  the  soul  to  outstrip  the  flight 
of  the  elevator,  where  the  stars  are 
dimmed  by  monopolized  electricity. 


It  Is  said  that  dfmfCn-sslus  Marcellas 
Clay,  seeking  a divorce  from  his  child 
wile,  wiil  accuse  her  of  lunacy-  Will 
the  main  point  made  by  him.  he  her 
willingness  to  marry  Hm?  I 

7.  % & 

\ Under  an  open  gray  sky,  on  ft  vast  dusty 
| plain  without  roadn,  Brass,  a thistle  or  11 
nr  ltle.  1 met  several  men  who  were  walking, 
with  bent  backs. 

Each  of  them  bore  on  his  back  an  enormous 
Chimera,  as  heavy  as  a sack  of  flour  or  coal, 
or  the  accoutrements  of  a Roman  foot-soldier. 

The  monstrous  beast  was  not  an  Inert  masB; 
on  the  contrary,  it  enwrapped  and  oppressed 
with  elastic  and  powerful  muscles  Its  bearer; 
it  hooked  Itself  with  two  huge  claws  to  tho 
throat  of  its  man;  and  Its  fabulous  head 
rose  above  the  forehead  of  the  man.  as  one 
of  those  frightful  helmets  by  which  warriors 
of  old  hoped  to  strike  greater  fear  Into  tho 
enemy. 

I questioned  one  of  these  men,  and  I asked 
him  whither  they  were  all  going  In  such 
fashion.  He  answered  that  he  did  not  know, 
.that  no  one  knew;  hut  that  they  were  surely 
going  somewhere,  for  they  were  pushed  on 
by  unconquerable  desire. 

It  was  singular  to  note  that  no  one  of  these 
travelers  showed  any  Irritation  against  tho 
fierce  beast  fastened  to  his  neck  and  glued  to 
his  back;  he  seemed  to  consider  It  as  an  In- 
herent part  of  himself.  These  tired  and 
grave  faces  showed  no  sign  of  despair.  Un- 
der the  splenetic  cupola  of  the  sky.  feet 
plunged  Into  the  dust  of  a land  as  desolate 
■ s the  sky.  they  all  walked  with  the  re- 
signed expression  of  those  who  are  con- 
der  r-ed  to  eternal  hope. 

And  the  procession  passed  by  me  and  was 
lost  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  horizon,  at  the 
place  where  the  rounded  surface  of  the 
planet  shuns  the  curiosity  of  a human  look. 

And  for  some  moments  I stubbornly  wished 
to  understand  this  mystery;  but  soon  Irre- 
sistible Indifference  depressed  me,  and  I was 
more  heavily  encumbered  than  they  them- 
selves were  by  their  crushing  Chimeras. 


Yet  In  some  of  these  communities  the 
soul  must  have  been  clogged  by  the 
meat  served  for  the  body.  We  were 
reading  yesterday  an  account  of  home 
j life  fifty  years  ago  among  the  Mora- 
vians at  Bethlehem,  Penn.  Mrs.  C.,  for 
| instance,  breakfasted  at  six,  usually  on 
bread,  butter,  coffee,  and  molasses.  At 
nine  there  was  a luncheon  of  cold  meat, 
pie,  bread  and  butter;  and  at  a quar- 
ter before  12  came  the  dinner  of  meat 
and  vegetables.  Often  there  was  soup. 
“We  always  had  pie  for  dinner.  At  two 
we  had  coffee  and  bread  and  butter. 
This  was  called  vesper.  At  six  was  our 
supper  of  cold  meat,  bread  and  butter, 
and  pickles.  We  always  had  pickles, 
and  every  day  In  the  year  we  had  apple 
I butter.” 

Pie  and  pickles,  with  clock-llke  regu- 
larity! Oh  the  Immortal  soul!  We 
know  the  glory  of  squash  pie — but  such 
1 pie  should  be  the  reward  of  long  travail 
of  the  spirit,  not  for  dally  gustation. 
We  also  know  the  story  about  Mr.  R. 
j W.  Emerson  and  his  question  "What 
is  pie  for?”  but  we  believe  that  even 
Mr.  Emerson  would  have  written  more 
j clearly  if  he  had  abjured  pie.  “The 
Sphinx,”  for  example,  is  an  eternal  1 
warning  against  a consuming  passion 
for  the  great  American  dish. 


The  big  hat  Is  not  as  terrible  to  a 
sensitive  man  In  the  theatre  as  is  care- 
less dressing  of  a woman’s  neck.  The 
nape  of  the  neck  is  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  a beautiful  woman.  How 
rarely  in  this  town  do  you  find  It  clean- 
ly exposed,  alluring,  Irresistible,  a very 
lodestone!  The  neck  Is  there,  but  the 
hair  slouches  over  it.  There  will  be  a 
stray  tuft,  not  planned  coquettlshly, 
but  the  result  of  negligence  or  indiffer- 
ence; or  there  will  be  a frowzy  under- 
brush; and  that  which  should  Invite 
delectable  thought  inspires  aversion. 
Look  about  you  In  street  car  or  any 
public  place,  and  you  will  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Are  the  city 
fathers  powerless  in  this  matter?  Are 
there  no  ordinances  or  laws  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  man? 


The  ancients  knew  the  beauty  of  hair 
drawn  cleanly  from  the  rape,  (And  so 
dees  peerless  Miss  Euslada).  Remem- 
ber how  Apuleius  fell  in  love  with  Fo- 
tls. 

I “Sometimes  the  beauty  of  the  haire 
resembleth  the  colour  of  gold  and 
honey,  sometimes  the  blew  plumes  and 
azured  feathers  about  the  neckes  of 
Doves,  especially  when  It  Is  either 
anointed  with  the  gumme  of  Arabia,  or 
jtrimmely  tuft  out  with  the  teeth  of  a 
fine  combe,  which  If  It  be  tyed  up  in  the 
pole  of  the  necke.  It  scemeth  to  the 
lover  that  belioldeth  the  same,  as  a 
glasse  that  yeeldeth  forth  a more  pleas- 
ant and  gracious  comellnesse  than  If  It 
• should  be  sparsed  abroad  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  woman  or  hang  downe  i 
scattering  behind.  Finally,  there  Is  such  ! 
a dignity  In  the  haire,  that  whatsoever 
shee  be,  though  she  be  never  so  bravely  I 
,attyred  with  gold,  silkes,  pretlous 
stones,  and  other  rich  and  gorgeous  or- 
naments, yet  if  her  balr  be  not  cu- 
riously get  forth  she  cannot  seems 
faire.” 


Elsa  D’Esterre-Keeling  has  been  col- 
lecting the  queries  put  from  time  to 
time  to  the  novelist.  Here  are  a few: 
“Do  you  think  out  your  plots  in  bed?” 
“Do  you  suffer  with  your  charac- 
ters?” 

"Do  you  describe  your  nasty  people 
from  life?” 

“Do  you  sometimes  want  to  rush 
away  and  write?” 

“Do  you  put  in  the  stops  as  you  go 
along,  or  afterwards?" 

"Do  you  think  quicker  than  you 
write?” 

‘Which  of  your  books  do  you  think 
yourself  will— live?" 

“Do  you  mind  my  sitting  by  and  look- 
ing at  your  dear  face  while  you  write?" 

“Do  you  feel  ever  as  if  it  wasn't 
yourself,  but  somebody  else,  holding 
the  pen?”  » 

“Are  you  thinking  what  you  can  make 
out  of  me  in  your  next  book?” 

There  was  a pathetic  moment  in  the  i 
return  of  Mr.  William  Riley  Forster  to 
New  York.  Mr.  Forster,  It  may  be  re- 
membered, fled  this  country  in  1888  with 
$193,000  belonging  to  the  gratuity  fund 
of  the  Produce  Exchange.  After  vari- 
ous adventures  he  heard  one  morning 
In  Paris  the  voice  of  Mr.  McCafferty,  a 
detective,  saying,  "Come,  rise  up,  Will- 
iam Riley,  and  go  along  with  me!”  The 
passage  to  New  York  was  a pleasant 
one,  enlivened  by  jest  and  conversa- 
tion. Not  until  Mr.  Forster,  leaving 
the  District  Attorney's  office,  met  Mr. 
McNaught  was  there  any  shadow  across 
his  path. 

"Why,  Bob  McNaught,”  he  exclaimed, 
"is  that  you?  I used  to  know  you  in 
Geneva.  Don’t  you  remember  Acker- 
man’s?” 

“Where  you  used  to  eat  snails?”  said 
McNaught. 

“Yes,"  said  Forster,  falling  into  a rem- 
iniscent mood.  “We  used  to  eat  snails 
and  drink  beer  all  the  evening.  It 
seems  like  old  times  to  see  you.” 

And  well  might  Mr.  Forster  weep, 
f “A  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  Is  re- 
membering happier  things.” 

“Snails  at  Ackerman’s.”  Truly  a de- 
lightful place.  Rue  du  Rh6ne  92,  and  the 
Ibeer  Is  Bavarian.  And  who  does  not 
remember  some  day  or  place,  set  apart, 
ponsecrated  In  the  memory  by  an  un- 
forgettable meal.  It  was  at  Chambfiry 
that  the  landlord  himself  cooked  those 
lake  trout  after  we  had  fasted  perforce 
for  ten  hours;  it  was  at  Solothurn  that 
a wonderful  beefsteak  saved  life;  there 
was  never  such  a tart  as  that  once 
, served  in  lodgings  on  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey; and  how  violently  sick  we  were 
I after  eating  beans  cooked  with  oil  and 
■ drinking  several  queer  kinds  of  wine  on 
a farm  a few  miles  from  Florence  and 
its  Duomo. 

And  how  did  Mr.  Forster  like  his 
6nails?  Fried  with  oil  and  onions?  Or 
spitted  delicately  as  kidneys?  Or 
jboiled?  We  hope  that  he  did  not  eat 
them  In  the  month  of  April, for  then  the 
snail  courts  the  serpent  and  is  poison- 
ous. 


Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  the  eminent 
authority  on  finance,  was  of  the  class 
pf  ’76  at  Yale,  and  for  26  years  he  has 
joined  In  the  chorus. 


Hero’s  to  gooawpFYnie. 

Drink  her  down,  drink  her  down. 

Feb.  14  three  men  were  killed  and  two 
were  badly  hurt  by  throe  separate  ele- 
vator accidents  In  New  York.  There 
are  persons  In  Boston,  who.  under  no 
circumstances,  trust  themselves  to  an 
elevator.  Old  Chimes  Is  one  of  them, 
fie  pretends  that  going  up  long  flights 
bf  stairs  exercises  muscles  that  other- 
wise are  unused.  It  is  a wonder  that 
there  are  not  more  of  these  accidents: 
for  they  that  run  elevators  and  they 
that  use  them  constantly  are  aften  care- 
less on  account  of  undue  familiarity 
With  them. 


Beaumont  Fletcher  of  the  Criterion 
declares  that  the  speech  of  Miss  Julia 
Opp  “still  hisses  with  the  sigmatism  of 
the  Bowery  and  still  hums  with  the  ’n’ 
of  the  East  Side,  and  still  reduplicates 
Jts  surds  as  In  ’late-t,’  and  'not-t.'  But 
Che  is  a rare  and  graceful  beauty.” 


Vocal  Chamber  Concert  by  Mr- 
and  Mrs.  Heucbel  Wednesday 

Evening. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  the  Boston 
vocal  chamber  concerts  was  given  last 
evening  in  Association  Hall.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henschel  were  the  singers.  These 
pieces  were  sung: 

Duet  from  “Glullo  Cesare”  ■■  ■•, Hande! 

Sacred  snng  "Vergissmelnnlcht  Bacn 

Cavatina  from  “II  Maestro  dl  MusSo^e’r’„olesl 

“Widmung"  • ;; iirahma 

•■So  willst  du  des  Armen  ........ . Brahms 

Mignon's  song.  “Kennst  du  das  Land 

Serenade  de  Zanetto  

Duet.  “Gondoliera"  “ensche 

Three  songs  from  the  Cycle HensaLel 

“D<  r Trumpeter  von  Sakkingen  Henschel 

Ballad,  “.inns  Dietrich”  Henschel 

“There  was  an  Ancient  King  

“Sandmaennchen"  Hjahms 

Duet  from  "Lcs  Voitures  Versees  ..Boieldieu 
As  will  be  seen  the  program  contained 
no  novelties.  Nevertheless  many  of  the 
songs  will  bear  many  repetitions,  and 
in  the  hands  of  such  superb  interpreters 
they  reveal  new  beauties.  The  Handel 
duet  is  a stupid  thing  with  but  one  re- 
deeming feature— it  is  short.  Bach’s 
“Vergissmeinnicht”  contains  little  that 
is  sacred,  and  Dr.  Arne's  song,  admirable 
as  it  is,  is  over- weighted  with  music. 
The  words  are  simple;  why  load  them 
down  with  so  much  superfluous  music. 
“Der  Asra”  is  a welcome  number  on 
any  program,  and  the  three  songs  fr°m 
the  cycle  are  among  Mr.  Henschel  s 
best.  The  duet  from  Boieldieu  s Les 
Voitures  Versees”  is  wearisome  in  the 
extreme,  looking  at  it  from  any  stand- 
point you  choose.  . , , 

Truly  speaking  there  is  but  one  thing 
the  student  of  vocal  music  may  learn 
by  attending  a recital  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henshel.  and  that  is  style.  To  be  sure 
this  is  a great  deal,  but  there  are  times 
when  their  superb  interpretations  are 
sadlv  marred  by  excruciating  tone  pro- 
duction. Most  of  the  passages  calling 
for  a dramatic  tone  were  harsh  and 
often  crude.  We  do  not  say  there  are 
not  hosts  of  things  in  their  singing  to 
commend,  and  that  heartily,  but  there 
are  many  things  vocally  bad  and  be- 
yond forgiveness.  For  instance,  Bach  s 
«ong  was  sung  in  a spasmodic  fashion 
that  in  any  other  singer  but  Mr.  Hen- 
sf-hcl  would  not  be  tolerated.  One  would 
hardly  recognize  it  as  .the  same  voice 
that  sung  so  superbly  the  songs  of  the 
•Trumpeter.”  And  there  are  other 
instances.  Mrs.  Henschel  was  in  the 
“mood,”  and  her  singing  was  a rare 
treat,  as  is  invariably  the  case  under 
, hr.,,  conditions.  She  gave  to  her  hus- 
band’s song  “There  was  a King,  a 
touch  of  the  artistic  that  was  charm- 

Mr.  Henschel  played  the  accompani- 
ments in  a manner  that  gave  rare  de- 
light, but  there  wore  tirm  s when  ins  , 
voice’  failed  to  cany  above  the  lnstru- 

AJl'in  all  it  was  an  evening  of  rare 
pleasure.  There  wag  a good  sized  audt- 
J.rire  present.  Applause  was  frequent, 
ar.d  both  artists  responded  good  natur- 
e(]i..  The  second  concert  of  the  series 
v. 1 1 i be  given  March  16.  by  Wilhelm 
Heinrich,  tenor,  and  Heinrich  Schu- 
eeker,  harpist. 

iUr  . I 8 . f i 

YSAYE-PUGNO. 


(a)  Walter’s  “lb'olsued” . . . . .'.YWakiier 

(t'>  Rondo  Caprice ■" Guiraud 

Mr.  Ysaye. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  welcome  Mr. 
Ysaye  again  to  Boston,  and  it  was  also 
a pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  such  ail  admirable  pianist  as- Mr. 
Kaoul  Fugno.  The  sonata  by  Faurf. 
first  played  July  5,  1878.  at  the  TrocadAro 
by  Mr.  Maurln,  violinist,  and  the  com- 
poser, was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city  at  one  of  Mr.  Baermann’s  con- 
certs Jan.  28.  1892,  when  Mr.  Loeftter 
was  the  violinist.  It  is  a singularly 
beautiful  and  original  work,  abounding 
in  varied  and  ingenious  rhythms,  with 
phrases  of  profound  sentiment,  with 
rfcfined  and  yet  searching  melody,  with 
characteristic  harmonies.  It  is  a work 
of  sanej.  vigorous,  poetic  imagination: 
The  solietzo  will  always  be,  no  doubt, 
the  most  popular  ol  the  four  move- 
ments, but  the  repose  and  the  melan- 
choly of  the  andante  leave  a lasting  im- 
pression, and  the  other  movemi  nts  are 
crowded  with  fine  thoughts  and  inter- 
esting detail.  I doubt  if  I have  ever 
heard  such  cunningly  graded,  such  reci- 
procal, such  sympathetic  ensemble 
playing  as  that  of  Messrs.  Ysaye  ana 
Rugno.  Artistic  feeling,  superb  tech- 
nic', rare  intelligence  were  hero  most 
happily  combined  in  the  service  of  the 
composer. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Ysaye  is  familiar 
to  us  all.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  al- 
though there  were  a lew  moments  when 
he  fell  below  his  own  high  level,  as  a| 
rule  his  performance  was  charaeteri  ed 
by  the  noble  breadth  and  sensuousness 
of  tone,  sweep  of  phrase,  beauty  of  de- 
tail, and  force  of  authority  that  have 
made  him  conspicuous  among  violin- 
ists of  the  first  rank.  Recalled  after 
tile  concerto  he  played  pieces  by  Bach 
for  the  violin  alone. 

Mr.  Pugno  is  a pianist  of  highly  pol- 
ished technlo  and  Parisian  elegance. 

T should  like  to  hear  him  in  other  se- 
lections before  I speak  at  length  about 
him.  The  Faschingsschwank  by  Schu- 
mann calls  forth  the  abilities  of  a pian- 
ist only  in  limited  degree,  and  only  the 
first  two  movements  are  grateful  to 
player  and  audience.  It  was  a delight 
to  hear  a piece  by  Bach  that  was  not 
a disarrangement  by  Liszt  of  one  of 
the  organ  fuguers.  Mr.  Pugno  played 
the  prelude  with  chaste  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  tone  and  sent  raent.  His 
performance  of  the  piece  by  Scarlatti 
was  an  exhibition  of  dazzling-  technic 
and  rare  skill  in  gradation  of.  tone. 
After  a virtuoso  rather  than  a poetic 
interpretation  of  the  polonaise  by  Chop- 
in he  gave  a thunder  and  lightning 
performance  of  Liszt’s  obscene,  ihap- 
sodie  No.  11.  . , , . 

There  was  an  audience  of  only  lair 
size  but  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height.  For  the  honor  of  Boston  I am 
pleased  to  learn  that  there  will  be  a 
verv  large  audience  this  afternoon  when 
Messrs.  Ysaye.  Pugno  and  Gerardy^  will 
play  Saint-Satins' s Trio  in  I'  and  Schu- 
mann’s Trio  in  F.  Mr.  Ysaye  will  play 
Bach's  concerto  in  E major;  Mr.  Pugno 
will  plav  Beethoven’s  “Moonlight  son- 
ata, and  Mr.  G^rprdy  will  play  a sonata 
bv  ’Bocatelli.  . , . . 

‘Mr.  Carlos  Sombrino  accompanied  last 
evening  with  skill  and  taste. 


jHd  ri&f  acquire  ice  ue, 
from  either  one  of  th 
hour  he  was  advised  to  “ 

and  there  at  once  arose  a 
tween  two  methods.  Result  fro, no  o' 
not  vibrato,  which  mav  at  tlnioc  t.0  °’ 
Ployed  legitimately,  biit  treniolo^NW 
tremolo,  as  Charles  N<lw 

voice  of  oaJsv “ ®ald’  >s  the 


of  palsy;  -it  is  ?oTnora^er  was! 


nor  over  will  bo,  the  voice  of  passion.' 

Mr.  Rogers  has  his  career  in  his  ow. 
voice.  He  may  continue  to  go  on  in  a 
mistaken  path,  and  if  he  does,  he  will 
tall  by  the  wayside,  or  truly  musical 
hearers  will  spring  up  and  choke  him. 
Or  he  will  commune  with  himself,  con- 
sider his  ways,  return  to  his  former 
method— the  one  true  method,  century 
old,  and  taught  and  learned  by  all  musi- 
cians of  great  repute  in  any  country— 
and  work  vigorously  until  he  over- 
comes this  tremolo,  brings  his  tones 
forward  where  they  belong,  and  for- 
gets the  theory  that  open  tones  are  best 
siflted  for  long  and  sustained  phrases. 
With  the  exception  of  this  unnaturally 
acquired  tremolo  (and  its  disastrous 
concomitant  results)— which,  though  it 
seems  radical,  can  yet  be  unrooted— 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  apparent 
inability  or  disinclination  to  finish 
cleanly  and  gracefully  the  end  of  a 
final  phrase,  his  performance  was  wor- 
thy of  praise  for  its  musical  intelligence 
and  sincere,  indisputable  musical  feel- 
ing. There  is  the  real  stuff  in  this  sing- 
er. He  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  soma- 
I thing. 

The  accompaniments  were  played  de- 
lightfully by  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich. 
There  was  a good-sized  and  verj 
friendly  audience. 

Philip  Hale. 

MR.  CHARLES  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams  read  last  night 
in  Stelnert  Hall.  ’ He  was  assisted  by 
the  Harvard  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
i Clubs.  Mr.  Williams  reads  with  con- 
siderable taste.  His  program  was  made 
up  of  selections  well  known  as  taxing 
any  reader’s  ability.  Jlis  selection  from 
(‘David  Copperfield"  was,  perhaps,  his 
lest  effort,  but  his  impersonations  call 
or  special  mention.  Of  the  assisting 
.•lues  the  Mandolin  Club  was  by  far 
:lie  best.  Its  playing  was  exceedingly 
pleasing.  The  Glee  Club  should  add  a 
ew  more  fiist  tenors,  for  in  this  re- 
;pcct  it  is  now  weak.  Otherwise  Its 
•ork  was  good.  Mr.  Root  and  Mr. 
timer  sung  solos  in  a pleasing  man- 
or. There  was  a very  large  audience, 
Miose  applause  doubled  the  number  Or 
elections  on  the  program. 

“No”  said  Mr.  Jules  Renard,  the  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  “if  I were  you,  I should  rot 
write  at  length  today,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  write  about.  You  surely  are  not  interested 
In  the  row  between  the  great  playwright 
Mr  Charley  Hc.yt  and  Mr.  Bates,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Maine  is  too  terrible  lor 
touch-and-go  discussion.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
true  story.”  And  Mr.  Renard  began,  after 
5ie  had  chucked  Miss  Elizabeth  under  the 
chin. 


First  of  Their  Concerts  in  Music 
Hall  Last  Evening— Mr.  Francis 
Rogers  Sang  in  Steinert  flail. 

The  p-ogram  Of  the  first  of  the  Ysayc- 
Pukiio  concerts  in  Music  Hall  was  as 


ye  and  I’ugn 
i'ugno. 


,G.  I’aurfe 
Schumann 
Vleuxterr.it 


minor). . 


ir.  Pucno. 


The  program  of  Mr.  Francis  Rogers  s 
recital  in  Steinert.  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon  was  as  follows: 

YMttnTMa’  Carissimi 

O,  cessate*  di  piagarml  

In  questa  tomba  Bee“™ 

Gute  Nacht  Franz 

Mddchen  mit  dem  roten  Mdndchen.^. . 

Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmerzen Schumann 

?h.en::."i“n 

Widmung  n,ii'H?5)Urnann 

“Vision  Fugitive,’’  from  "Hfirodiade^  . . 

IVI  nssenet 

moLue Irlande 

:::::::::::::::::::::: pauiin 

li,Yheure:e.x<lu.!ae . e« 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyea” g]jgh 
Who  Is  Sylvia? Schwnin 

XiOOlL 

Here’s  a Health  to  King  Charles Bootl 

The  program  was  diversified  agree- 
ably although  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  Mr.  Rogers  had  sung  fewer  songs 
and  been  relieved  by  a pianist  or  vio- 
I linist.  There  are  few  who  can  sing 
twenty-one  songs  in  succession  without 
Injustice  to  the  composers  and  them- 
selves. Of  the  new  songs,  or  those 
! comparatively  unknown,  the  Irish  noel 
is  without  beauty  or  distinction, 
“L’Orgue"  is  a dramatic  setting  of  a 
creepy  poem  by  Charles  Cros;  Avril 

is  charming  in  melodic  grace  and  har- 
monic sentiment,  as  are  the  swings  of 
Verlaine’s  two  poems  by  Reynaldo 
Hahn  the  Parislan-Venezuenan.  (By 
the  way  the  Mercure  de  France  for 
January  published  a setting  of  the 
“Chanson  d'  Automne  by  Gccrges  Fiej. 
Erlanger’s  “F6dla  is  a tedious  thing. 
It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  the 
pathetic  song  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
although  Mr.  Rogers  hurried  it  so  that 
it  suffered  severely,  and  the  poignant 
appeal  of  Caccini  (1550-1615).  When  such 
songs  as  the  last  two  are  well  sung,  the 
hearer  wonders  whether  there  has  really 
been  any  progress  in  vocal  composition 
for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 

J JJr.  Rogers  Is  evidently  earnest  and 
sincere  In  the  pursuit  of  Ills  careei . 
His  voice  Is  naturally  manly  and  agree-’ 

able,  of  good  working  compass;  and  al- 
though It  is  not  of  sensuous  quality. 
It  Is  neither  dry  nor  hard,  and  "lay 
well  serve  as  an  Interpreter  of  emotion. 
He  is  musical  in  feeling  and  taste. 
Unfortunately  he  suffers  from  tremolo, 
and  as  a result  his  intonation  is  at 
times  false,  for  he  Is  inclined  to  fall 
below  the  true  pitch.  Ami  what,  pray, 
Is  the  cause  of  this?  At  first  he  was 
well  taught.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  under  that  most  excellent 
teacher  Mr.  William  L.  Whitney  of 
this  cl  tv  and  then  under  that  consum- 
mate master,  Vannuceinl.  _ Surely  he 


THE  SPOILED  CAKE. 

Mrs.  Bornct  opened  the  telegram  and 
read:  “Can’t  come.  Sick.  Very  sorry. 

Lafoy.”  , . .. 

“What  a nuisance!”  she  exclaimed, 
•••Sick’!  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it. 
’And  after  I had  got  everything  ready.  _ 
“These  things  happen  only  to  us, 
said  Mr.  Bornet. 

Mrs.  Bornet  was  thinking.  ‘ I can 
arrange  it  after  all.  The  Nolok  are 
coming  tomorrow..  The  cake  will  st  ^ 
oe  fresh  and  good  enough  for  anybody. 

The  next  day.  just  as  she  was  lighting 
the  dinner  candles,  a telegram  came. 
“Impossible  for  this  evening.  Very 
sorry.  Nolot..” 

“It  is  just  as  though  they  did  it  on 
purpose,”  said  Mr.  Bornet. 

Mrs.  Bornet,  stunned,  with  pale  lips. 
Bid  not  understand  the  obduracy  of  fate. 
She  opened  her  big  mouth  as  a flood  [ 

gate  of  speech.  , I 

"To  let  us  know  at  half-past  seve  ■ 
(Where  were  they  brought  up? 

• Better  late  than  never,  said  Mr.  Hor- 
net. “Be  calm.  You’ll  have  a stroke. 

“Laugh  away,  you  fool!  This  time 
the  cake  is  absolutely  ruined.  „ 

“We’ll  eat  it  tomorrow  at  luncheom 
“Do  you  suppose  I buy  cakes  like 

for  every-day  use?' 

“Of  course  not;  but  let  us  make  the 

^ TA.11  right;  let's  throw  our  money  into 
the  sink,”  said  Mrs.  Bornet. 

As  mistress  of  the  house  she  slept 
badly  tossing  all  night,  while  her 
band  slept  legitimately,  dreaming,  per- 
haps, of  sugar  and  vanilla. 

• •He  is  already  tasting  it,  she 

thA truncheon  the  maid  put  the  cake 
on  the  table.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bornet 
at  it  It  was  done  for.  The) 
cream  had  turned  and  run  out  through, 
crack='  the  Eclairs  were  drowning  slow-j 
]y  Once  the  cake  looked  like  a castle, 
it  now  resembled  nothing  known  to 
man  nothing  at  least  that  U , solid.  Mr 
Bornet  was  quiet,  and  his  wife  began 
To  cut  Busied  with  the  division  she 
said,  “You  have  got  your  eye  °"  the 
biggest  piece;  I know  you,  old  pig. 

Her  knife  disappeared  in  the  flood  o 
cream,  scratched  the  plate,  set  teeth  on 

r,  srarw*  s •>.>■: 

h?r  husband,  and  said:  I itch  into ►it- 

Mr  Bjrnet  took  a soup  ppoon,  blow 
oT’ihe  cream  until  it  seemed  cool  and 
♦ook  a mouthful.  He  twisted  his  face, 


■arid  then  smiled  leepiyi1 
little  off.”  . „ , •«vn„ 

“Oh  indeed.”  answered  Madam.  You 

rire  never  satisfied;  I don’t  know  what 
fo  gWe  you.  Lord,  I am  a wretched 
woman!” 

“Try  it,”  said  her  husband. 

"It  isn’t  necessary.  I know  it  isn  t 

, °ft.” 

“Try  It.  Swallow  a spoonful. 

“Two,  if  you  insist.”  She  swallowed 
them  and  said,  “Well  what’s  the  mat- 
ter with  it?  Perhaps  it's  cooked  a lit- 
tle too  much.”  But  she  ate  no  more 
and  was  going  to  cry  when  an  idea 
struck  Mr.  Bornet. 

“Listen.  You  haven’t  given  the  jani- 
tor anything  for  a long  time,  and  since 
Phristmas  he  hasn’t  looked  after  us 
very  well.  Let  us  deny  ourselves. 
We’ll  give  him  the  cake.  We  have  our 
life  before  us:  let  us  do  good  to  others.” 

“At  any  rate,  put  your  own  part  back 
on  the  plate,”  said  Mrs.'  Bornet. 

They  sent  for  the  janitor.  Mirablle 
flictu!  He  was  in  the  basement. 

"Wouldn’t  you  like  this  cake?”  said 
Mr.  Bornet. 

"You  are  very  kind,”  answered  the 
janitor,  “but  you  nnstn’t  rob  your- 
pelves.” 

"Nonssnsc!"  raid  Mr.  Boin6’t,  I am 
stuffed  up  to  here,”  and  he  touched  his 
Adam’s  apple. 

“Take  it,”  said  Mrs.  Bornet;  “don’t 
toe  afraid,  it’s  for'  you.” 

The  janitor,  with  eyes  on  the 
cake,  sr.ilfed  where  he  stood:  “Are 

•there  eggs  in  your  cake?” 

“No  one  makes  a good  cake  without 
eggs,”  answered  Mrs.  Bornet. 

••It’s  too  bad;  I don’t  like  eggs;  I 
nm  sick  at  the  stomach  if  I hear  a 
cock  crow." 

“I  tell  you  it  is  exquisite.  You’ll  have 
B treat,”  and,  to  prove  it,  Mr.  Bornet 
dipped  his  finger  into  the  stuff  and 
bravelv  sucked  it. 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  janitor,  “but 
you  must  excuse  me;  it  would  make 
me  vomit.” 

“Give  it  to  your  wife  then.” 

“She’s  like  me,  she  doesn’t  like  eggs. 
(That’s  one  reason  why  we  married.” 
“Give  it  to  your  children  then." 

“The  older  one  has  the  toothache:  he 
I can’t  eat  anything  sweet;  and  the  dear 
; baby  isn’t  weaned  yet.” 

I “That  will  do,”  said  Mrs.  Bornet  In 
icy  tones;  “We  do  not  propose  to  force  . 

| you.” 

“Yes,  that  will  do,”  added  Mr.  Bornet,  | 
as  though  he  were  repulsing  a beggar.  , 
The  janitor  left,  abashed,  apologetic,  i 
"What  an  idiot!”  said  Mr.  Bornet; 
“those  people  are  starving.” 

| "I  think  it  waa  pride,”  said  his  wife; 

■ “he  was  dying  t«  take  it.”  Her  fingers 
beat  the  devil's  tattoo,  and  Mr.  Bornet 
examined  one  of  his  coat  sleeves. 

“What  fools  we  are,”  exclaimed 
Madam.  She  rang  the  bell.  The  maid 
came  in.  “Louise,  ’ said  Mrs.  Bornet, 
“eat  that.  Yrou  can  save  your  cheese 
for  tomorrow.” 

Louise  took  the  cake  away. 

“She’ll  gobble  it  with  her  eyes  shut.' 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  She’s  get-j 
ting  citified.  She  wears  glass  diamonds! 
in  her  ears.”  I 

“I  know  it.  Since  we  were  silly* 
enough  to  take  her  to  the  circus,  shel 
juggles  with  the  plates.  But  she  won  t| 
rob  her  belly.” 

They  sat  still.  Then  Mrs.  Bornet! 
■went  into  the  kitchen.  She  returned.! 
gnashing  her  teeth.  , I 

“Where  do  you  suppose  our  cake  is?’  I 
Mr.  Bornet  stood  up,  like  unto  ar! 
enormous  interrogation  point. 

“It’s  in  the  swill  pail.  Sacrifice  your  I 
self  for  these  hussies,  pick  them  out  o 
the  gutter,  and  this  is  your  reward.  '1 
didn’t  come  here  to  eat  your  rottei! 
cakes.’  But  she’d  pay  for  this  insol 
lence!”  And  disdaining  human  speech 
Mrs.  Bornet  made  claws  of  her  hands! 

“I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Bornet,  whos 
face  looked  as  though  It  had  bee:| 
rubbed  with  black  lead,  “that  you  gavl 
her  a week's  notice.” 

“Didn't  I!” 

Face  to  face  they  excited  themselvel 
to  vengeance;  she  with  red  ears,  glqvl 
ing  forehead  and  cooked  cheeks;  he  stil 
darker  and  darker,  as  a window  facinl 
the  sun  when  the  blind  gradually  d j 
Vclops  a shadow 


<7  - *7  fr 

Cl  what  is  withdrawing  a juror? 

I'm  longing  to  know  how  'tis  done: 
With  a hook  like  a pike  or  a salmon  . 

With  a screw  like  the  charge  of  a gun. 
Or  does  the  Official  Withdrawer 
Resort  to  his  forceps,  and  wrench  . 

Or  is  it  contrived  with  a lasso 

Judiciously  thrown  from  the  bench. 
And  which  is  the  juror  selected- 
'The  one  that  is  nearest  the  door . 

Or,  possibly,  he  that  is  furthest, 

To  tickle  his  lordship  the  more? 

And  Is  he  aware  of  his  danger? 

Or  is  he  approached  from  behind . 

And  does  lie  prefer  the  withdrawing 
To  staying  to  make  up  his  mind? 

And  how  are  the  others  affected? 

Is  envy  or  gladness  their  lot? 

And  iB  the  Official  Withdrawer 
A muscular  usher,  or  what? 

And  does  his  pursuit  of  withdrawing 
Impair  or  develoo  his  brawn? 


[ There  is  a more  intolerable  nuisance 
tho  theatre  than  the  big  hat.  This 
Isuisance  is  the  late  comer.  Sometimes 
is  alone;  he  has  dined  heavily;  he  | 
lias  been  late  in  deciding  where  to  | 
lo;  he  saunters  leisurely  down  the  aisle;  j 
Ills  seat  is  at  least  six  places  from  the  j 
f .Isle;  he  apologizes  loudly  and  steps  j 
■ arefully  on  male  and  female  feet.  Or  | 
lie  is  one  Of  a theatre  party.  He  and  i 
fils  friends  come  In  the  full  glory  of  i 
■vening  dress,  but  they  came  late. 

| There  are  people  on  the  stage— but 
he  theatre  party  does  not  see  them  as 
I t enters— nor  do  those  seated  hear  them 
I intil  the  party  with  much  ceremony  is 

| seated.  

We  regret  to  say  that  this  evil  is 
ncreasing  in  some  of  our  concert  halls. 
A.t  Music  Hall  the  rule— not  to  let  per- 
sons enter  until  the  first  piece,  or  first 
movement  of  a symphony,  is  finished 
—is  well  observed.  Audiences  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  have  of  late  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  thoughtless  persons  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  their  seats  while 
there  is  singing  or  playing.  This  hall 
Is  so  admirably  managed,  it  is  such  a 
delight  to  the  lover  of  music  that  a 
-word  to  the  ushers  would  summarily 
put  an  end  to  this  evil. 

They  gave  “La  Poupge”  lately  at 
Nantes,  France.  There  were  so  many 
late  comers  that  the  spectators  who 
had  been  punctual  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  first  act.  The  curtain  rose 
for  the  second  act.  There  were  cries, 
“Let  us  hear  the  first!  We  haven’t 
heard  the  first  act!’’  The  manage'r 
appeared,  listened  to  the  complaints, 
and  the  whole  of  tho  first  act  was  re- 
peated. 

Some  time  ago  we  insisted  in  this 
column  that  eggs  ‘should  be  sold  by 
weight.  Tongues  of  derision  were  pro- 
truded, and  drunkards  (made  songs 
against  us  in  the  street.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  there  is  now  a determined  i 
movement  to  sell  eggs  by  weight. 

An  egg  is  a vital  subject— not  that 
it  should  be  too  vital— and  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  experiments  in  egg 
preservation  conducted  by  the  German 

(Agricultural  School  have  resulted  in 
showing  that  the  method  commonly 
’ollowed  In  Kent  and  Sussex,  England, 

. s practically  the  best,  as  it  is  at  once 
cheap  and  easy.  “We  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  immersing  them  in  lime-water. 
This  gave  a clean  sheet,  all  the  eggs 
so  treated  being  found  to  be  fresh  after 
being  kept  six  months.  Very  unsatis- 
factory results  were  obtained  from 
various  other  devices  recommended  in 
England  now  and  then,  such  as  rub- 
ibing  with  salt,  packing  in  bran,  and 
epating  with  paraffin.  Only  a moderate 
number  were  saved  by  treatment  with 
solution  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerine, 
alum,  and  so  on.  Those  kept  In  soluble 
glass  were  returned  as  ‘all  very  good.’ 
but  as  none  were  spoiled  when  kept  in 
lime-water,  that  method  is  not  likely 
to  be  changed.” 

This  reminds  us  that  a writer  in 
Science  describes  a curious  monstrosity 
which  has  come  under  his  observation. 
This  is  a cock  with  no  signs  of  spurs 
upon  the  tarsi,  but  with  a couple  of 
-well-developed  spurs  upon  the  head,  on 
either  side  of  the  comb,  giving  the  crea- 
ture the  appearance  of  being  horned. 
These  mock  spurs  are  not  attached  to 
the  skull,  whatever  they  may  origi- 
nally have  been,  but  are  loose.  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  spurs  being 
grafted  on  to  combs,  but,  so  far,  no 
similar  case  is  known  to  have  occurred 

in  nature.  

But  this  Is  nothing  to  the  case  of  the 
ben  with  the  human  profile,  found  In 
the  district  of  Belef,  in  the  government 
of  Tula,  and  sent  to  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  by  the  civil  governor, 
Mr.  Bogdanoff.  The  beak  was  want- 
ing, and  the  jawbones  were  shortened 
I so  that  they  terminated  where  in  other 
hens  the  nostrils  are  found.  They  were 
covered  with  flesh  and  resembled  lips. 
This  hen  had  whiskers  and  lived  on 
bread  soaked  in  water,  or  in  milk.  Yet 
she  liked  hashed  meat,  corn,  etc.,  and 
she  even  ate  cheese  with  much  eager- 
ness. You  can  see  her  picture  in  Kir- 
by’s Wonderful  Museum  Vol.  II.,  page 
201:  but  we  advise  you  not  to  look  at 
it  If  you  are  suffering  from  nervous  de- 
pression, or  are  subject  to  fits  or  a rush 
of  blood  to  the  head. 


There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
reasons  why  Lord  Rosslyn  went  on  the 
stage.  He  frankly  says  that  he  tried 
!at  first  to  get  some  other  work,  and  he 
endeavored  to  be  a city  clerk.  Now 
Spain  has  a peer  of  the  realm  who  Is 
a play-actor,  first  walking  gentleman 
in  Senora  Guerrero’s  company.  (The 
,Senora  hopes  to  play  In  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember.) He  is  the  Marquis  de  Fon- 
tanar.  A grandee  of  the  first  class,  he 
married  some  years  ago  the  daughter 
of  Marshal  Serrano,  the  ex-Regent. 
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l/m  ....  his  ami  reeling  him- 
self attracted  by  th#  stage,  he  Joined 
the  Teatro  Espanol  at  Madrid,  where 
be  achieved  great  success,  fell  In  love  j 
with  Senora  Guerrero,  and  married  her 
—an  event  which  caused  no  little  sensa- 
tion when  It  occurred. 

First  Appearance  Here  of  Eugene 
Ysaye,  Raoul  Pugno  and  Jean 
Gerardy  in  Ensemble. 

Messrs.  Ysaye,  Pugno  and  Gerardy 
gave  a concert  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Muslo  Hall.  There  was  a laxge  and 
enthusiastic  audienco.  Mr.  Carlos 
Sabrino  was  tho  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Trio  In  F C.  Salnt-SaSng 

Sonata  In  D Locatelll 

Mr.  Gerardy. 

Sonata  quasi  Una  Fantasia Beethoven 

Mr.  Pugno. 

Concerto  in  E major J.  S.  Bach 

Mr.  Ysaye. 

(With  organ  and  piano.) 

Trio  In  F Schumann 

This  trio  of  Saint-SaSns  (op.  IS)  was 
first  played  Dec.  29,  I8G7,  by  Messrs. 

Boscwitz,  Telezinski  and  Norblin.  It 
was  played  here  as  long  ago  as  1883, 
and  probably  before  that  date.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting,  brilliant, 
and  well-made  composition,  of  which 
tho  andante  and  the  final  are  per- 
haps the  most  striking  movements,  al- 
though the  scherzo  Is  not  to  be  despised. 

The  andante  Is  extremely  characteristic 
and  of  personal  flavor;  there  is  a depth 
which  is  rarely  found  In  the  works  of 
this  admirable  musician,  whose  head 
and  ironic  mind  are  more  in  evidence 
as  a rule  than  his  bowels  or  soul.  It 
was  marvelously  well  played,  with  the 
utmost  brilliance  of  technic,  and  with 
the  rarest  sympathy. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  sonata  by 
Locatelll  Is  an  arrangement  of  one  of 
his  violin  pieces.  In  the  catalogue  of 
Locatelli’s  music  I find  no  mention  of 
any  work  for  the  ’cello.  The  sonata 
Is  entertaining  in  an  old-fashioned  way, 
but  the  chief  interest  for  us  moderns 
is  the  slow  movement.  Mr.  GSrardy 
has  developed  since  his  first  appearance 
here,  when  Knickerbockers  contributed 
to  bis  success.  His  tone  is  broad  and 
noble,  and  he  phrases  with  maturer  ap- 
preciation. I believe  that  he  will  play 
still  better  a few  years  from  now.  He 
has  yet  to  learn  the  ineffable  value  of 
reoose. 

Mr.  Pugno's  performance  of  the 
"Moonlight”  sonata  was  at  once  de- 
lightful and  irritating.  It  is  impossi-  watching  her  lithe  movements  and  seductive  curves 
ble  to  praise  too  highly  the  beauty  of  t 

his  piano  and  pianissimo,  the  puritv  natural  charms  is  added  the  art  of  the  French  school  which  so  admirabh 
and  elegance  of  his  arpeggios,  anil 

ornaments;  but  his  forte  is  at  times  I11*'’  ’  *  1 • 

harsh,  when  he  is  playing  as  soloist. 

The  first  movement  of  the  sonata  which 
should  be  performed  as  though  it  were 
a nocturne,  with  the  melody  singing 
above  the  monotonous,  subdued,  and 
gray  accompaniment,  and  with  a by  no 
means  rigid  observance  of  tempo,  was 
poetically  played,  beautifully  played: 
only  Mr.  Pougin  occasionally  allowed 
the  arpeggios  to  form  a part  of  the 

melodic  structure,  which  was  surely  thg  Lyceum  of  Toulouse  were  prepara- 
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A French  singer,  born  in  Russia,  and  of  cosmopolitan  experience.  Evcnl 
if  her  voice  were  thin  and  sour,  the  hearer  would  find  delight  inv 

To  her  vocal  and  I 


wrong.  The  allegretto,  played  with  ex 
quisite  gradations  of  tone,  was  taken 
at  too  fast  a pace;  and  so  was  the 
presto  agitato— at  so  fast  a pace  that 
the  music  became  merely  a vehicle  for 
virtuososhlp.  Recalled,  Mr.  Pougin 
displayed  In  an  encore  number  the  ut- 
most delicacy,  clearness,  and  a fluency 
that  astonished  even  in  these  days 
when  technic  runs  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Ysaye  was  assisted  in  the  Bach 
concerto  by  Mr.  Sabrino,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Pougin,  organist.  It  is  not  easy 
to  speak  of  this  performance  without 
indulging  in  hyperbole.  Mr.  Sabrino 
showed  here  and  there  an  undue  fond- 
ness for  the  damper  pedal,  and  the 
organ  was  only  spasmodically  effective, 
but  Mr.  Ysaye  plaved  in  wondrous 
fashion.  The  adagio  was  indeed 
celestial  music.  A friend  of  mine  said 
after  the  concert  that  there  was  too 
much  sentimentalism.  I cannot  agrea 
with  him.  There  was  reverie,  there 
was  pathos,  there  was  the  aspiration 
of  the  soul — and  if  all  these  things  are 
sentimentalism,  let  us  have  more  senti- 
mentalism in  performances  of  Bach, 
who  is  too  often  treated,  especially  in 
this  town,  as  a mere  pedagogue,  a 
tireless  spinner  of  counterpoint. 

Mr.  Ysaye,  recalled,  played  Wil- 
helmj’s  "Parsifal”  paraphrase,  and 
thus  rivaled  his  performance  of  the 
Bach  concerto.  He  was  recalled  again, 
and  he  played,  but  I left,  and  there- 
fore did  not  hear  the  trio  by  Schu- 
mann, which  seemed  superfluous  after 
such  a generous  feast. 

Philip  Hale. 

XO  » 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Gounod’s  opera.  Let  us  consider  his 
career,  as  described  by  books  of  au- 
thority as  well  as  press  agents. 

Henri  Guillaume  Ibos  was  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1862.  His  first  studies  at 


tory  to  his  entering  the'  Military  School 
of  St.  Cyr.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  a cavalry  officer,  but  he  left  the 
army  to  devote  himself  to  an  operatic 
career.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory in  1883,  and  in  the  competition  of 
1835,  as  a pupil  of  Archaimbaud,  he 
gained  a first  accessit;  but  before  this 
competition  he  signed  a contract  with 
the  managers  of  the  Paris  Opfera.  At 
ihe  competition  the  elegance  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  remarked  by  critics.  He 
> made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  as  Fer- 
' nand  in  "La  Favorite,”  Sept.  21,  1885. 

I Contemporary  criticism  was  very  favor- 
! able.  “His  voice  is  of  great  compass 
i and  beautiful  quality,  of  clear  and 
charming  sonority,  expressive  in  tim- 
bre. A tenor  of  demi-caractSre,  he  was 
! superb  in  the  great  duet.  The  audience 
: was  most  applausive”  (Noel  & Stoullig’s 
j Annales,  1885).  In  1887,  appear- 
ing  as  Don  Ottavio  in  "Don 
Giovanni,”  he  "showed  remarkable 
progress;”  and  in  the  same  year  he  ap- 
peared as  the  Duke  in  "Rigoletto."  He 
created  the  part  of  the  Due  d’ Anjou  in 
Salvayre's  “Dame  de  Monsoreau,”  Jan. 
30,  1888;  and  April  18  of  that  year  he 
appeared  as  Don  Gomez  in  Salnt-Saens 

I "Henry  VIII.”  Massenet  wished  him 
j to  sing  in  the  first  performance  of  ”Es- 

II  clarmonde”  at  the  Monnale,  Brussels. 


Careers  of  Messrs.  Ibos 
and  Boudouresque. 


How  Mrs.  Gadski  Talked 
a Reporter. 


to 


Concerts  of  the  Week  and  Other 
Announcements. 


The  talk  now  is  chiefly  of  opera.  Mr. 
Ibos  will  make  his  first  appearance  in 
this  city  tomorrow  night  as  Faust  in 


Mr.  Ibos  therefore  left  the  Opera,  and 
after  his  engagement  In  Brussels  sang 
several  parts  in  the  Imperial  Theatre 
of  Russia  with  ever-increasing  fame. 

In  1892  he  was  recalled  to  the  Paris 
Op6ra,  where  he  sang  in  “L’Africaine” 

(Jan.  20),  ”Des  Huguenots”  (Feb.  17), 
and  other  operas.  He  created  in  Paris 
(Jan.  16,  1893)  the  part  of  Werther  in 
Massenet’s  opera  of  the  same  name  at 
the  Opfira-Comique,  the  part  played  by 
Van  Dyck  at  the  production  in  Vienna, 

Feb.  16,  1892.  Lgon  Kerst  thus  spoke 
of  him:  “Mr.  Ibos  displayed  admirable 
qualities  in  his  impersonation  of 
Werther.  Charm,  sweetness,  are  his 
dominating  characteristics.  Not  that 
vigor  is  wanting.”  It  was  Massenet 
himself  who  secured  Mr.  Ibos  for  the 

part,  who  learned  the  part  In  a month,  j father  has  been  his  only  teacher. 

The  success  was  so  great  that  there  j Mr.  Boudouresque  made  his  first  ap- 
were  thirty  performances  in  the  space  ! peara nee  on  the  stage  of  the  OpOra- 


•’L’Africaine,”  “Rigoletto.  ' His  sue-  I 
cess  was  so  great  that  he  renewed  his  | 
engagement  thrice  in  succession  that  I 
season,  at  the  price  of  40,000  francs  a | 
month.  He  then  went  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  sang  at  the  Imperial  Opera, 
and  met  with  the  same  favor  as  in 
Spain.  Sonzogno  last  year  Invited  him 
to  appear  at  La  Scala  in  “Gotterdam- 
merung”  and  “Henry  VIII.”  Mr.  Ibos 
thought  it  best  to  decline  the  offer,  | 
which  was  renewed  in  still  more  flatter- 
ing terms  for  this  winter  at  Milan. 
Appeals  were  also  made  to  him  by 
managers  at  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid 
and  Lisbon.  He  was  considering  them 
when  Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis  in- 
formed as  to  his  reputation,  knowing 
that  he  was  ranked  among  the  leading 
tenors  of  Europe,  engaged  him  for  rep- 
resentations in  America. 

Education,  a striking  physique, 
fascinating  manners,  combine  to  make 
Mr.  Ibos  a distinguished  figure  in  the 
operatic  world.  His  voice  is  remark- 
able for  its  freshness,  compass  and 
flexibility.  In  Spain  and  in  Russia 
where  the  encore  habit  is  firmly  rooted, 
he  has  been  obliged,  as  the  Duke  in 
"Rigoletto,”  to  sing  in  one  performance 
the  ballade  of  the  first  act  twice,  the 
air  in  the  second  act  twice,  and  “La 
donna  k mobile”  five  times.  In  "Lo- 
hengrin” he  has  often  been  obliged  to 
repeat  the  Story  of  the  Graal,  and  in 
“Les  Huguenots”  the  audience  has  in- 
sisted not  only  on  his  repetition  of  both 
couplets  of  the  romance,  but  of  the 
whole  duet  of  the  fourth  act. 

Mr.  Ibos  is  fond  of  sport,  an  accom- 
plished rider,  and  extraordinarily  cun- 
ning at  fence. 

« * » 

The  Mephistopheles  tomorrow  night 
will  be  Mr.  Boudouresque.  Marcel 
Maurice  Boudouresque  is  a son  of  Au- 
guste Acanthe  Boudoi’iesque,  the  cele- 
brated bass,  who  sang  for  ten  years  at 
the  Paris  OpOra  and  for  ten  years  in 
other  leading  opera  houses,  as  Milan, 
Rome,  Buenos  Ayres,  etc.  The  father 
is  now  a much  respected  and  successful 
singing  teacher  in  MaiseJiles. 

Marcel  was  born  In  Marseilles  In  1862. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  Sainte- 
Barbe,  Paris,  and  then  served  his  time 
in  the  army.  At  the  age  of  23  he  be-  ) 
gan  to  study  the  art  of  singing.  His  ! 


of  two  months  and  a half.  Foreign  , Comique,  Paris,  May  14,  1889,  when  he 
managers  made  him  flattering  offers,  j created  the  part  of  L.e  Roi  Clgomer  in 
In  1894  he  appeared  at  the  Royal  Opera,  ' Massenet’s  "Esclarmonde.”  (At  that 
Madrid,  In  “Lohengrin,"  “Lucia,”  j same  performance  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 


. made  her  di-but  ;us  the  heroine  of  j 
Massenet's  romantic  opera.'*  His  tal- 
ents were  noticed  by  provincial  direct-  | 
ors  ard  he  was  ergnged  for  two  sea-  ! 
sens  at  Lille  and  Algiers.  In  1891  he 
returned  to  the  Op^ra-Comique.  That  i 
year  he  san?  in  "Man on."  in  1S92  he 
sang  In  CVunod's  "Mlrville  " and  (June  ; 
9)  as  Panthfe  In  the  first  performance 
at  Paris  of  “Les  Troyens,"  by  Berlioz. 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage at  Monte  Carlo,  Bourdeaux, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Marseilles.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1S96,  he  was  urged  by  the  pub- 
lisher Ricordl  to  make  an  engagement 
at  La  Sea  la,  Milan.  To  his  deep  regret, 
ha  could  not  accept  the  offer,  for  he 
had  alreadv  signed  a contract  with  the 
Marseilles  manager  A favorite  in  his 
native  city,  he  is  a contradiction  to  the 
proverbial  prophet  in  his  own  country. 


Mr.  Campanari,  who  will  sing  the 
part  of  Valentin  tr morrow  night,  is 
w ell  known  here,  but  this  record  of  his 
career  may  be  of  interest: 

Born  in  Veneto,  he  showed  a disposi- 
tion toward  music  at  an  early  age. 
The  ’cello  was  his  favorite  instrument, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  a member 
of  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  Milan. 
There  he  discovered  that  he  had  a 
voice,  and  after  earnest  study  he  ap- 
peared  in  opera  houses  of  Italy  and  j 
Spain.  In  the  season  of  1884-85  he  came  ' 
to  this  country  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  Leandro  Campanari, 
the  well-known  violinist.  He  made  Bos- 
ton his  home,  and  he  joined,  as  ’cellist, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
remained  with  it,  an  honored  member, 
playing  also  in  chamber  concerts,  until  I 
1S93.  when  he  decided  to  return  to  the  | 
stage.  He  was  the  ’cellist  of  the 
Adamowski  Quartet,  the  season  of 
1S8S-89.  He  had  already  sung  in  oratorio 
and  concert  in  Boston  and  other  towns, 
r.s  in  Verdi’s  Requiem  at  a Handel  and 
Haydn  concert  In  1889,  at  an  Apollo 


concert  In  1888.  He  had  also  sung  In 
opera  in  Boston. 

Joining  the  Hinrich’s  Opera  Com- 
pany, he  created  in  this  country  the 
part  of  Tonio  (‘‘Pagliacci”)  in  New 
York,  June  15,  1893.  As  a member  of  the 
Abbey.  Schoeffel  & Grau  Company,  ne 
made  his  d6but  in  New  York  as  the 
Count  in  ‘‘II  Trovatore.’’  Other  parts 
sung  by  him  were  Ford,  which  he  cre- 
ated in  this  country  (Feb.  4,  1895,  New 
York),  Valentine,  Germont,  Rlgoletto, 
the  High  Priest  (“Samson  and  Delilah”), 
Mercutio,  Amonasro,  etc.  He  created 
the  part  of  Chillingworth  in  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  "Scarlet  Letter,”  when  the  first 
act  and  the  forest  scene  were  sung  for 
the  first  time  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Jan. 
5,  1895.  He  has  also  sung  in  concert 
throughout  the  country,  repeatedly  in 
New  York,  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Boston,  Oct.  31,  1896),  at  the 
Worcester  Festivals  of  1894,  1895,  1896. 

Mr.  Campanari  Is  illustrious  not  only 
for  his  pure,  virile,  superb  voice,  free 
delivery,  broad  and  intelligent  phras- 
ing, intense  dramatic  feeling:  his  sound 
musicianship  has  won  the  plaudits  of 
the  most  censorious,  and  contributed 
In  large  measure  to  his  success.  Furth- 
ermore, as  a critic  has  well  remarked, 
“He  has  the  grand  opera  manner— the 
dignity,  even  in  trivialities,  that  is  in- 
separable with  prominence  on  the 
grand  opera  stage.”  And  in  the  modern 
Italian  operas  written  under  the  spell 
of  verismo,  as  well  as  in  the  older, 
purely  lyric  works,  in  the  national  and 
character  comedy  of  "Die  Melster- 
slnger,”  as  well  as  in  Rossini’s  "master- 
piece,” he  is  always  master  of  his 
scene,  dominating  when  he  should  dom- 
j inate,  strengthening  ensemble  without 
: personal  obtrusiveness. 


I Miss  Toronta,  who  will  be  the  Siebel, 
Is  Miss  Florence  Brlmson  of  Toronto. 
[ and  a pupil  of  Marches).  She  sang  in 
j concert  In  Paris  in  1897,  and  her  first 
appearance  in  opera  was  at  Philadel- 
phia as  Siebel,  Nov.  29  of  the  same  year. 


The  first  performance  of  “Faust”  in 
Boston  was  January  14,  1864.  The  cast 

; was  as  follows: 

Fa 


I quote  from  an  Interview  published 
lately  In  the  New  York  Bun  extracts 
from  an  Interview  with  Mrs.  Gadski, 
who  will  sing  the  part  of  Elisabeth 
Wednesday  night. 

"You  ask  me  If  I am  not  practically 
unknown  In  Germany  and  if  I have  not 
rrade  my  career  in  this  country.  That 
Is  true  and  It  isn’t  true.  I made  my  first 
public  appearance  in  Germany  in  concert 
when  only  11  or  12  years  old.  You  are 
surprised?  But  I sang  very  well,  for  I 
began  to  study  tones,  to  cultivate  my 
voice  when  9 years  old.  I was  bom  at 
Stettin.”  (I  have  understood  her  birth 
place  1“  Auklam  In  Pomerania,  and  she 


fephlHtophelea 

Biachl 

pricuerlt* 

tarthe 

Fanny  Stockton 

was  born  Julie  .15,  1S72.)  “My'  father 
was  a Government  official:  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Post  Office  many  years. 

“I  was  in  school  and  took  singing 
lessons  in  a class  with  all  the  other 
children.  One  day  a lady  heard  me 
sing  and  she  was  so  struck  by  my  voice 
that  she  went  to  my  parents  and  said 
that  I must  never  be  allowed  to  sing 
in  the  class  again;  that  the  children 
were  allowed  to  shriek  and  sing  so 
loud  that  I would  destroy  my  voice. 
Then  they  sent  me  to  study  with  Frau 
Schroder  Chaloupka.  As  I said,  I made 
my  first  public  appearance  two  or  three 
years  later  and  made  a great  hit.  My 
father  didn’t  dream  that  I would  ever 
go  on  the  stage,  for  he  was  opposed 
to  it.  My  family  are  not  any  more 
musical  than  German  families  usually 
are,  so  I don’t  know  where  my  voice 
came  from.  In  1889,  when  18  years  old, 
I went  to  Berlin.  The  director  of  the 
Choral  Opera  heard  me  sing  and  offered 
me  a contract,  and  I made  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  1891.  Of  course  I did  not 
begin  with  such  roles  as  Elsa  or  Elisa- 
beth, but  started  In  lighter  operas, 
such  as  those  of  Weber  and  Mozart. 
Oh!  I learned  so  much  there,  for  I sang 
with  all  the  great  singers  and  learned 
from  them.  I was  in  each  opera,  so 
I could  see  what  was  good  and  what 
was  not  good.” 

"Had  you  never  taken  any  lessons  in 
acting?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

Mme.  Gadski  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  exclaimed:  “No.  I have  never  had 
any  lessons  In  acting.  The  director  of 
the  Choral  Opera  told  me  at  the  outset 
that  it  was  better  to  act  by  feeling 
v hen  singing  than  by  instruction.  If 
one  studies  only  acting  and  singing  one 
is  not  always  natural.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  one  who  does  not  speak  Ger- 
man does  not  understand  the  German 
people  and  their  spirit,  is  not  a Ger- 
man, and,  in  short,  cannot  sing  the 
Wagner  roles.  One  must  have  the 

German  spirit.  Sometimes  you  write 

here  in  your  papers  that  German  sing- 
ers cannot  sing.  I “think  they  sing  Ger- 
man roles  very  well.” 

”1  first  heard  her  in  1891  at  Mayence,” 
interrupted  Mr.  Tauscher. 

“And  was  it  then  that  she  captivated 
you?”  suggested  the  visitor. 

“That  very  night,”  he  answered,  with 
a great  show  of  enthusiasm,  and  his 
wife  blushed  prettily.  “But  we  weren’t 
married  for  two  years,”  he  volunteered, 
"for  I had  many  things  to  do.” 

“These  Americans  I like  and  this 
country  I love;  but  there  is  one  thing 
about  the  people  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. A singer  comes  here  who 
knows  only  two  or  three  roles  and  you 
say  she  Is  grand,  magnificent;  you  say 
her  acting  is  so— what  is  the  word  I 
want?  Some  days  English  flows  from 
me  and  others  it  comes  so  hard,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  You  say  her  act- 
ing is  so  real,  so  true  to  life.  The  stage 
is  not  the  place  to  portray  human  be- 
ings as  they  are,  but  to  idealize  them. 
America  has  been  most  kind  to  me, 
however,  and  I owe  a great  deal  )o  her, 
but  I would  not  like  to  live  here  all  the 
year.” 

“How  do  you  spend  your  time  when 
not  singing?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

“I  am  so  very  busy,”  she  replied.  “I 
have  time  for  rothing  but  work.  I had 
an  eight  weeks’  concert  tour  before  the 
opera  season  began,  and  I have  eight 
more  of  concert  after  the  sea- 
son. Then  I take  the  first  steam- 
er I can  catch  for  London, 
1st  of  August.  I sing  there  in  Italian 
f«r  the  first  time,  and  I have  yet  to 
learn  the  language.  You  see  I’m  so 
fond  of  singing  for  benefits  that  I am 
kept  busy.  I like  to  do  It,  because  in 
that  way  I can  show  the  gratitude  of 
my  heart.  I never  get  to  bed  until  quite 
late.  12  or  1,  but  I am  a good  sleeper, 
and  rest  until  9 or  later.  Then  I study 
by  one  of  my  methods  cr  the  other.  If 
I am  to  appear  a great  many  times  dur- 
ing the  week  I study  some  part  without 
using  the  voice,  but  If  not  I try  my 
voice  to  see  how  it  is  that  day.  Some- 
times I take  a short  walk,  but  I’d 
rather  take  the  air  from  one  of  these 
hansom  cabs.  They  are  fine.  I do  like 
them  so  much.  I ride  a bicycle  In  Ber- 
lin when  I am  resting. 

“I  wish  my  little  girl  Lotta  would 
come  in,”  she  broke  off.  “She’s  an  in- 
solent—is  that  the  word?— little  thing. 
I mean  she  answers  back.  She  is  only 
4,  but  she  is  learning  English  rapidly. 
The  other  day  she  looked  at  me  when 
I corrected  her,  and  said,  ‘Never 
touched  me.’  I wonder  what  she 
meant?” 

“I  do  not  go  out  much.  I often  go 
to  hear  Mrs.  Melba,  because  she  Is  abso- 
lutely perfect  of  her  kind  and  I love 
to  listen  to  her,  but  I hardly  ever 
go  to  the  theatre 

“You  know  I’m  German.  To  be  a 
German  woman  Is  to  be  a needle- 
woman. I am  devoted  to  making  fine 
embroideries  and  make  all  on  my 


stage  costumes.  As’  u;isa,  I wear  a 
mantle  with  a great  gold'^ion  embroid- 
ered on  it,  you  may  remember.  I did 
that,  and  I embroidered  the  satin  pet- 
ticoat in  gold,  too,  and  then  I em- 
broidered these  magnificent  gold  bands 
down  the  front  of  one  of  my  Elisabeth 
costumes.  Nothing  takes  my  mind  off 
my  work  like  this  embroidery.  Some-  j 
times  I try  light  literature,  but  sew- 
ing absolutely  rests  the  brain.  I am 
very  domestic  in  my  tastes.  It’s  a 
fine  thing  to  make  a successful  pub- 
lic career,  but  it’s  much  finer  to  have 
a happy  little  home  and  some  one  to 
love  and  some  one  to  love  you,”  she 
concluded. 


ZMr v'  ■1^ 


Whom  do  you  love  best,  enigmatical  man? 
Tell  me.  Your  father,  your  mother,  your  sis- 
ter, or  your  brother? 

“I  have  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
sister,  nor  brother.” 

Your  friends? 

“You  use  a word  whose  meaning  is  to  me 
unknown.” 

Your  country? 

“I  do  not  know  under  what  latitude  it  is 
situated.” 

Beauty? 

“Willingly  would  I love  it,  goddess,  immor- 
tal.” 

Mcrey " 

“I  hate  it  with  abiding  hate.” 

And  what  do  you  love,  extraordinary  strang- 
er? 

”1  love  the  clouds— the  clouds  that  pass- 
over  there— the  marvelous  clouds.” 


petting:  the  true.  But  every  place-name 
Jiad  a meaning,  which  vanishes  when 
obscured  by  some  fantastic  combination 
of  letters.  Thus  the  chain  of  historic 
evidence  is  broken,  and  people  frame 
absurd  theories  to  account  for  a word 
which  has  no  origin  besides  affected 
Spelling.  Take  Liverpool.  When  the  in- 
habitants began  to  feel  curiosity  about 
their  birthplace,  the  ’Liver’  puzzled 
them  sorely.  At  length  they  resolved 
that  It  was  the  local  appellation  of 
Come  bird,  and  the  city  arms  display  a 
creature  like  a heron,  the  ’liver,’  stand- 
ing beside  a ‘pool.’  But  to  this  day  any 
rustic  of  the  neighborhood  will  explain 
Ithe  mystery.  For  him  the  town  is 
‘LI’erpool,’  which  in  his  dialect  is 
’Lower  pool.’  So  his  fathers  called  the 
place  for  a thousand  years  before  some 
imbecile  choose  to  spell  It  ‘Liverpool.’ 
‘Brummagem’  Is  vulgar  to  a proverb, 
Ibut  correct  nevertheless.  The  word  so 
pronounced — quite  properly,  doubtless—  1 
Js  now  spelt  ‘Bromwichham,’  an  ancient  ( 
village  absorbed  in  the  town.  ‘Birming- 
ham,’ doubtless,  represents  the  tribute 
|of  same  sycophantic  scribe  to  that  pow- 
erful family,  who  were  lords  of  the 
(manor.” 


We  read  an  article  yesterday  on  spell- 
ing. The  reviewer  classed  spelling 
among  fetich  superstitions,  a super- 
stition, however,  that  has  no  root  in  the 
instincts  of  mankind.  “The  feeling  of 
children  for  spelling  is  simply  scorn 
and  abhorrence.  Some  children  revolt 
to  the  last.  We  are  all  acquainted  with 
persons  who  cannot  spell.  They  have 
been  at  school  like  the  rest  of  us. 

“Not  a few  are  distinguished  In  the 
Jearned  professions.  Their  parents, 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  spell  like 
machines;  but  they  could  never  bring 
their  minds  to  it.  Unconsciously  they 
protest  against  laws  which  curtail  the 
freedom  of  speech,  that  is,  of  writing. 
It  was  in  such  a cause  that  Hampden 
died  on  the  field1  and  Sydney  on  the 
scaffold.  Spelling,  in  fact,  is  sheer  tyr- 
ranny,  with  no  claim  to  dominion,  but 
merciless  in  punishing  those  who  do  not 
submit.  It  persecutes  even  the  dead, 
however  illustrious.  You  shall  hear  a 
little  curate  speak  with  pitying  con- 
tempt of  Shakspeare  or  Cromwell  or 
Napoleon  because  of  their  spelling.” 


Perhaps  you  receive  letters  from 
(sweethearts,  Adolphus — for  you  are 
young  and  your  eyes  are  bright  and 
lyou  have  no  paunch;  do  not  feel  vexed 
if  Louisa  makes  sad  work  of  “separ- 1 
j ate”  or  Clara  spells  her  disappointment ! 
! 'at  not  seeing  you  with  a double  ”s.” 
.The  sweetest,  most  desirable  girl  we 
lever  knew — ’twas  at  least  twenty-five 
years  ago— knew  no  difference  between 
'“to”  and  “too.” 


“Faust” 


| The  season  of  grand  opera  under  the 
! direction  of  Messrs.  Walter  Damrosch 
1 and  Charles  A.  Ellis  began  here  last 
evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  There 
, was  a very  large  audience.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch was  the  conductor.  The  opera 
was  Gounod’s  “Faust”  (in  French), 
and  the  cast  was  as  follows; 


Mr.  James  Powers,  the  ingenious  co- 
median, refused  to  read  a letter  by  day- 
light. protesting  in  his  character  of  a 
Chinaman  that  he  could  read  only  at 
right  because  he  had  attended  a night 
school.  There  are  seasons,  hours,  min- 
ntes,  for  spelllrg.  No  doubt  Noah 
Webster  himself  was  oftenstumped  when 
his  wife — we  assume  that  Noah  was 
married— interrupted  him  with  “Mr. 
Webster,  how  do  you  spell  contagious, 
or  parallel” — or  whatever  the  word 
may  have  been.  No  doubt  he  was 
obliged  to  look  up  the  word  in  his  own 
dictionary. 

You  write  a word,  a simple,  foolish 
everyday  word,  and  you  swear  to  your- 
self it  does  not  look  right.  “Dance” 
does  not  satisfy  the  eye;  it  should  sure- 
ly be  "danse.”  ‘“Dance”  looks  thin, 
angular,  acrid,  like  unto  a wall  flower 
at  a Cheap-and-Hungry.  Furthermore 
our  language,  the  glorious,  rich,  forci- 
ble English  language— "brawny  and 
Simber  and  full  enough;  the  powerful 
language  of  resistance,  the  dialect  of 
common  sense,  the  speech  of  the  proud 
and  melancholy  races  and  of  all  who 
aspire" — this  noble  language  has  been 
tinkered  by  prudes,  and  prigs,  and  i 
lazy  men,  and  men  that  are  In  a hurry,  j 


Marguerite  Melba 

Siebel  Toronta 

Martha Van  Cauteren  j 

Faust  Ibos  | 

Mephistopheles  Boudouresque  | 

Valtntine  Campanari  | 

Wagner  Vlvlanl 

Are  some  of  our  friends  in  New  York 
right  in  holding  the  opinion  that 
“Faust”  is  for  the  most  part  hopelessly  l 
old-fashioned,  that  it  should  be  shelved 
along  with  early  operas  of  Verdi,  i 
Donizetti's  “Lucia,”  and  certain  operas 
that  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  the 
sixties?  And  are  they  justified  in  their 
ironical  allusions  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  as  the  "Faust-spielhaus?”  ; 
These  questions  came  to  me  last  night 
as  I heard  again  Gounod’s  music  to  the  ,| 
story  of  the  way  of  a man  with  a maid.  I 

Many  portions  of  the  opera  that  once 
were  the  popular  pages,  that  were, 
looked  forward  to  before  the  rising  of  I j 
the  curtain  and  remembered  after  the  j 1 
going  down  of  the  same  do  seem  archaic  J 
in  this,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1898.  The  J 
duet  in  the  first  act  is  pointless  and  j 
borcsome.  The  Kermess,  which  once  i 
was  regarded  as  “German  in  its  struct-  I 
ure,”  seems  ordinary  music,  not  much  J 
better  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  J 
finale  of  well-made  operettas.  The  Calf  ji 
of  Gold  is  no  longer  an  example  of  dia-  ,1 
bolical  satire.  The  Soldiers’  Chorus  is  jj 
as  sounding  brass  and  a tinkling  cym-  j 
bal. 

The  jewel  song  is  Impertinently  co-  | 
quettish— a sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  a*l 
I virtuoso’s  vanity.  Etc.,  etc.  Yes,  and'j 


What  Is  ‘‘color”  without  the  "u”  in 
It  that  suggest  "colour?”  When  you 
find  the  old  spelling  "bolddogge"  you 
see  teeth,  you  are  conscious  of  grim 
determination.  What  Is  "nostrils”  In 
Icomparlson  with  the  word  in  Marlowe's 
sonorous  lines? 

l’lie  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of 
Heaven,  , 

And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nosterlls. 
Making  their  fiery  gait  above  the  clouds. 

Are  not  so  honored  in  their  governor. 

Yes  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  (n&  Galloon)  Is 
n.  very  pretty  fellow,  and  so  Is  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  (we  are  not  sure  about 
the  "l’s”  and  "p’s”  In  his  Immortal 
name),  and  so  are  the  young  vagabonds 
of  song  who  thrill  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Transcript,  but  they  are  poor 
things— vagrom  mortals— and  their  pipes 
seem  shrill  and  sour  when  you  hear  the 
music  of  Marlowe. 


. ..  . .j  jn  lc.  , cib.  j.  co,  auu 

when  yon  have  said  all  this  and  more 
too,  there  remain  pages  that  are  s till  I 
vital  and  palpitating;  as  the  Entrance 
of  Marguerite,  the  duet  in  the  garden, 
the  death  of  Valentine,  and  the  Church 
Scene.  No,  I do  not  include  the  final 
scene,  although  It  is  an  admirable  test  , 
of.  lungs  and  endurance,  and  therefore  i 
it  is  wildly  applauded  when  the  singers  | 
meet  or  surpass  expectation. 

As  for  tlie  taunt  about  the  “Faust-  I 
speilhaus.”  If  audiences  demand 
“Faust,”  why  should  not  managers 
oblige  them?  How  many  managers  can 
afford  to  educate  the  public  taste  by  I 
producing  new  operas  and  compelling 
the  people  to  listen  to  them  until  they  I 
are  accustomed  and  correspondingly 
grateful? 

Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis  know  I 
that  the  people  of  Boston  as  tvell  as  I 
the  people  of  New  York.  Philadelphia  J 
or  Chicago  like  "Faust.”  W’hy  should  I 
they  not  put  it  on  the  stage?  The 
large  audience  last  night  was  a proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  managerial 
view. 


The  reviewer  tells  us  that  as  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  Is  decided  by  con- 
ventionality alone,  so  Is  the  spelling. 
'’There  Is  no  inherent  right  or  wrong.” 
But  it  is  different  with  regard  to  names. 

"For  in  course  of  time,  as  we  see, 
people  adopt  the  artificial  word,  for-  I 


Now  any  review,  at  this  late  day,  of 
a performance  of  “Faust,”  leads  one 
Imperceptibly  to  indulge  In  comparison. 
You  hear  Melba,  for  Instance,  and  you 
at  once  compare  her  with  other  cele- 
brated women  whom  you  have  heard 
and  seen  in  the  same  part.  And  this 
often  leads  to  confusion  and  abandon- 
ment of  discrimination. 

You  must  first  of  alt' ask  yourself,  “Is 


g 
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re t fists' °iuid  ~ Gounod  expect  that 
lma  donna  should  attempt  to  portray 

oetlie’s  heroine?.  And  another  ques- 
tion is.  Can  a singer  throw  herself 
passionately  nto  dramatic  impersona- 
tion without  doing  injury  to  the'  musio 
of  her  part? 

Of  course  once  in  a while  an  ex- 
",lan  arises  and 
ir  name  may  bo 
-J§«  CalvA  But 
because  these  extraordinary  creatures 
appear  at  rare  Intervals,  Is  therefore  a 
Christtn  Nilsson  to  be  passed  by  un- 
noticed, or  a Melba  to  be  flouted?  And 
Is  It  not  probable  that  a singer  like  unto 
Melba  Is  a nearer  approach  to  Caroline 
Miolan-Carvalho,  the  original  Margue- 
rite, and  Gounod's  ideal,  than  a more 
passionate  creature  who  by  her  own  in- 
dividuality makes  you  forget  genteel 
librettists  and  polished  composer  and 
brings  you  face  to  face  with  Goethe's 
maiden  of  flesh  and  blood? 

Now  I do  not  regard  Melba's  Mar- 
guerite as  one  of  her  best  parts.  I 
irefer  her  Juliet,  I prefer  her  Manon, 

prefer  still  more  her  Queen  of  Na- 
varre. She  is  not  an  accomplished  ac- 
tress; she  makes  no  pretentious  claim 
to  be  a lyric  tragedian;  she  is  first  of 
ill  a singer,  and  as  a singer  she  has 
today  few  equals. 

I have  heard  her  sing  the  music  of 
Marguerite  with  more  life,  with  more 
potency  of  tone,  with  more  brilliance 
than  she  did  last  night.  Her  voice 
was  often  clouded,  and  the  tones  at 
times  did  not  carry  ir-esistlbly.  She 
was  evidently  tired,  and  the  weather 
was  not  favorable  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  a singer.  But  there  were 
beautiful  phrases,  there  were  indisputa- 
ble proofs  of  her  artistry,  and  although 
the  tones  were  not  always  those  of  the 
Melba  of  the  golden  voice,  they  were 
nevertheless  finely  produced  and  ad- 
mirably managed. 

When  T remember  a performance  of 
Marguerite  by  her  In  Mechanics’  Build-  ' 
tng.  when  she  tried  hard  to  act,  I I 
praise  her  histrionic  discretion  of  last  I 
night;  for  the  former  exhibition  was  as  j 
painful  as  it  was  unsuccessful.  Cer-  i 
itainly  last  evening  there  was  no  incon-  j 
|gruous  simpering  or  vehement  attempt 
]to  be  girlish. 

* * * 

Miss  Toronta,  Mr.  Ibos  and  Mr.  Boud- 
luresaue  made  their  first  appearance  in 
this  city.  Miss  Toronta  is  a true  so- 
prano, who  Is  miscast  as  Siebcl.  nnd 
she  may  at  once  disappear  from  this 
little  story  as  did  the  boy  Xury  in 
‘Robinson  Crusoe.” 

I should  not  like  to  judge  any  tenor 
of  reputation— and  Mr.  Ibos  has  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  Europe— by  his 
impersonation  of  Faust.  There  are  few 
more  thankless  parts.  At  first  he  is 
a doddering  old  man  with  a philoso- 
pher's beard  and  occasional  high  notes. 
After  he  has  come  into  possession  of 
the  sands  of  life  he  is  a walking  gen- 
tleman who  overcomes  Marguerite’s 
virtue  only  by  the  aid  of  Satan  and 
an  electric  flower-bed;  who  kills  Valen- 
tine only  by  the  foul  thrust  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  who  finally  looks  at  Mar- 
guerite In  prison  with  the  air  of  a 
person  whose  sole  words  of  consola- 
tion are,  “Never  mind,  dear,  it  was 
a mistake;  It  wll  be  all  right  in  the 
end.” 

Even  when  he  sings,  a song  In  front 
of  his  victim’s  house,  he  is  obliged  to 
survey  the  premises  as  though  he  were 
a real  estate  agent  wondering  whether 
the  roof  and  walls  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  Is  true  that  Gounod  made 
amends  by  giving  this  pitiable  object 
some  delightful  music;  but  there  are 
few  singers  who  can  rise  above  the 
dreariness  of  the  part  and  forget  the 
character  in  the  pleasure  of  his  music. 

I have  heard  such  favorable  reports  of 
the  Romeo  and  the  RadamSs  of  Mr. 
Ibos  that  I prefer  to  look  forward, 
not  backward.  It  is  enough  to  say  for 
the  present  that  he  is  a tenor  who, 
after  the  fashion  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  dellgMs  In  white  tones, 
and  that  he  has  a /tremolo. 

It  Is  also  Just  to  say,  that  he  often 
phrases  exceedingly  well,  in  certain 
other  ways  shows  musicianship  and  ex- 
perience, and  is  probably  a man  of 
dramatic  moments. 

Mr.  Boudouresque  was  a painstaking, 
respectable  Mephistopheles.  He  was 
neither  sinister,  nor  brutal,  nor  mock- 
ing, nor  coarse.  He  was  eminently  re-  ! 
speetable  in  routine  fashion.  His  voice 
is  of  full,  agreeable  quality— alas!  he, 
too,  is  at  times  addicted  to  tremolo — 
and  he  uses  his  voice  with  ease  and 
with  considerable  skill  in  phrasing.  The  i 
chief  fault  to  be  found  with  his  imper- 
sonation is  that  it  was  without  dis- 
tinction in  conception.  Not  for  a mo- 
ment was  theie  a suggestion  of  the  dia- 
bolical. 

Mr.  Campanari  sang  the  music  given 
to  Valentine  with  great  breadth  and 
unmistakable  authority.  His  death 
scene  was  not  as  picturesque  as 
that  of  some  others— especially  that  of 
Maurel— but  he  kept  the  character  in 
proportion,  and  vocally,  be  bore  away 
the  honors  of  the  evening  so  far  as  the 
men  were  concerned.  It  is  a great 
leastire  to  see  this  admirable  singer 


jswy. ..... 

It  showed  that  the  company  Is  not 

mtido  un  exclusively  cf  a star  or  two 
and  petty  subordinates,  but  that  Iho 
performances  are  likely  to  bo  of  a very 
satisfactory  ensemble. 

The  opera  Wednesday  night  will  be 
“TannhaUser”  (In  German)  with  these 
singers:  Gadski.  Barna,  Mattfeld, 

Kraus,  Fischer.  Blspham,  Van  House, 
Staudigl.  Rains  nnd  Schein.  Mr.  Dam- 
roseh  will  conduct. 

The  repertory  of  the  second  week  will 
be  as  follows;  Monday,  Feb.  28.  “Dio 
Meisterslnger;”  Wednesday,  March  2. 
"Siegfried;"  Thursday.  March 3,  'Romeo 
et  Juliette;”  Friday,  March  4,  “Gotter- 
dammerung.” 

Seats  will  be  on  salo  Wednesday 
morning  of  this  week. 

Philip  Hale. 

Slowly  she  was  aware  her  soul  had  died 
I Within  her  body;  for  no  mere  It  cried, 

Vexed  her  no  more;  and  now  monotonous  life 
Easily  passed;  she  i\as  exempt  from  strife; 
And  from  her'sc-ul  was  willing  to  be  freed, 
She  could  not  keep  what  the  could  never 
feed; 

And  she  was  well;  above  or  bliss  or  care; 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  her  emotions  bare. 
For  the  great  stars  corsented  and  withdrew, 
And  musio  and  the  moon,  greenness  and  dew. 
Yet  for  a time  more  heavily  and  slow 
She  walked,  and  Indolently  worked,  as  though 
About  with  her  sho  could  not  help  but  bring 
"Within  her  busy  tody  the  dead  thing. 

Yes,  we  are  aware  that  this  is  the 
birthday  of  General  George  Washing- 
ton, but  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
essay  lofty  flights  of  oratory  or  re- 
peat Virginian  gossip.  So  much  has 
been  said,  and  on  the  whole,  so  well 
said— 


Here  Is  'the  text  of  t h«  '5hlef  cartoon 
in  the  last  Slmpllclssl,  . 

“I  have  taken  care  that  in  future  the 
pride  of  none  of  our  honest  railroad  men 
'shall  be  hurt.” 

"And  how  about  their  bodies,  Mr.  Gen- 
eral-Director?” 

“Baroness,  they  are  In  the  hands  of 
|God:  I can't  look  after  everything." 

A piano  maker  of  Roumanla  is  pre- 
pared to  send  to  tho  Baris  Exhibition  of 
IkOO  a piano  that  can  be  heard  at  a dis- 
tance of  six  miles  and  a quarter.  This 
llnstrument  can  also  bo  used  as  a na- 
tional defence. 


And  yet  in  a most  unexpected*  place 
—a  footnote  in  William  Gardiner's 
“Music  and  Friends;  or  the  Pleasant 
Recollections  of  a Dilettante”  (1838),  we 
came  across  a reference  to  G.  W. : "I 
lately  met  Mr.  Moore  of  Hampton 
Court,  a naval  officer,  who  was  present 
when  Washington  came  on  board  his 
ship  to  ratify  with  his  own  hand  the 
treaty  of  peace.  He  described  him  as 
i ' a very  handsome  man,  of  great  modesty 
and  few  words.  Like  Charles  XII.,  he 
wore  a dark  blue  coat,  with  a red  collar, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  an  enor- 
mous queue,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
his  back.” 


Per  l'Ideale,  an  Italian  journal,  stat- 
ing that  an  actress— It  named  her— had 
Icome  into  a heritage  and  thus  would 
'retire  from  the  stage,  cried  out  In  a 
noble  burst,  “So  much  the  better  for 
Iher— and  art!” 

The  last  Grand  Jury  found  88  true 
|bllls.  Your  humble  writer  hopes  to  live 
to  see  the  time  when  the  devil’s  Influ- 
ence will  be  lost  in  this  respect  and  man 
(will  have  more  respect  for  himself  and 
'God  than  to  ever  be  caught  In  church 
with  a pistol  or  knucks  concealed  from 
Iman.  This  you  can’t  do  from  God;  ho 
sees  everything. Alabama  Beacon. 

' Mr.  William  Drysdalo  says  that  Nice 
is  not  nice  for  consumptives. 

A story  is  being  told  about  Dr.  Pdau, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  who  died  so  sud- 
denly ihe  other  day.  In  early  life  he 
was  called  upon  to  attend  professionally 
at  a duel.  No  sooner  had  the  combat- 
ants taken  up  their  positions  than  one 
of  them  suddenly  turned  on  his  heel 
and  made  a bolt  of  it.  “Ah,”  remarked 
Pdau,  "I  know  quite  well  what  Is  the 
matter  with  the  poor  fellow,”  and 
thereupon  taking  out  his  pocket-book 
he  wrote  the  following  report:  “In  the 
I first  encounter  M.  X.  was  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  tachypody,  and 
the  seconds,  with  the  advice  of  the  sur- 
jgeon,  stopped  the  proceedings.”  Tachy- 
pody saved  the  young  duellist’s  honor, 
and  won  for  him  general  sympathy. 


2 1 / i ^ ? 


B.  B.  B.  of  Cambridge  sends  us  a copy 
of  a poem  published  by  the  Ulster 
County  Gazette  (Kingston,  N.  Y.),  Jan. 
4,  1800. 

On  the  Death  of 
Geneial  Washington 
(By  a young  Lady) 

What  means  that  solemn,  dirge  that  strikes 
my  ear? 

What  means  those  mournful  sounds— why 
shines  the  tear? 

Why  voll  the  bells  the  awful  knell  of  fate? 
Ah*,  why  those  sighs  that  do  my  fancy  sate? 

Omitting  the  second,  the  choir  will 
now  sing  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth 
verses: 

Must  virtues  exalted,  yield  their  breath? 
Must  bright  perfection  find  relief  in  death? 
Must  mortal  greatness  fall?— a glorious 
name. 

What  then  Is  riches,  honor  and  true  fame? 

The  august  chief,  tho  father  and  tho  friend, 

I The  generous  patriot— Let  the  muse  com- 
mend; 

Columbia’s  glory,  and  Mount  Vernon’s  pride, 

I There  lies  enshrined  with  numbers  at  his 
side; 


the  position  he  so  richly  deserves, 
know  that  his  abilities  are  now 


Pn 

so  widely  recognized  and  warmly  ap- 
preciated. 

| Mrs.  Van  Cautejren  was  satisfactory 

m tne  part,  of  Bauermeister— I mean 
1 Martha.  The  chorus  was  "from  fair 
! to  middling  ’— mirabile  dictu!  the  sol- 
diers’ chorus  was  not  encored,  and  for 
this  relief  there  were  hearty  thanks. 
The  ballet  was  like  the  other  ballets 
that  we  have  seen  of  laid  years  in 
opera.  The  orchestra  is  made  up  of 
excellent  musicians.  The  body  of  tone 
is  rounded  and  sonorous;  the  strings 
are  of  smooth,  agreeable  quality;  the 
ivood-wind  is  very  good  indeed,  and  the 
Crass  would  be  more  effective  if  Mr 
Reiter  would  not  insist  on  playing  h s 
horn  part,  as  though  Gounod  had 
bought  ox  no  other  Instrument.  You 
are  often  tempted  to  say  of  Mr  Reiter’s 
oe.  formance,„  "It  is  wonderful,  but  it 
ot  music.  Mr.  Damroseh  was  wel- 
ed  warmly  when  he  appeared,  and 
e were  many  hearty  manl'estation. 
approval,  during  the  evening  °ns 


Weep;  — kindred  mortals  — weep  — no  more 
you'll  find, 

A man  so  Just— so  pure,  so  firm  in  mind; 
Rejoicing  Angels,  hail  the  heavenly  sage! 
Celestial  Spirits,  greet  the  wonder  of  the 
age. 


No  longer  hesitate  to  kiss.  “It  Is 
true  that  the  Sohizomycete  fission- 
fungi  may  be  communicated  through  a 
kiss,  but  the  result  is  an  Interchange 
of  antagonistic  bacilli  which  ultimately 
destroy  one  another.” 


This  recipe  for  a drug-shop  pick-me- 
up  is  recommended  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Times:  "Chloroform,  five  drops; 

tincture  ginger,  half  teaspoonful;  com- 
pound tincture  cardamon,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls; water,  one  wineglassful.” 

In  “Apiclan  Morsels,  or  Tales  of  the 
Table,  Kitchen,  and  Larder,”  by  Dick 
Hummelberglus  Secundus  (London, 
1829),  we  find  an  account  of  “an  elegant 
preparation, ” known  as  the  “Imperial 
Sobering  Draught.”  Here  is  the  pre- 
scription: “Take  Imperial  Marine  Tinct- 
ure, two  teaspoonfuls;  Spring  Water, 
one  wineglass.”  But  what  was  Im- 
perial Marine  Tincture? 

Whenever  we  read  or  hear  of  pick- 
me-ups,  eye-openers,  bracers,  etc.,  we 
recall  the  story  told  by  Charles  Dlbdin 
"about  a brother-in-law  of  Griffin,  a 
bookseller,  who  was  killing  himself  by 
'drinking.  A friend  of  his,  as  he  was 
creeping  along  one  day,  asked  him  how 
'he  did.  ’Very  bad,  indeed,’  answered 
he.  ‘I  am  sorry  for  it’— said  the  friend— 
‘what  do  you  take?’— ‘Everything,’  said 
the  sick  man — ’hot  brandy  and  cold 
'brandy— hot  gin  and  cold  gin— but  none 
of  It  does  me  any  good.’  ’’ 


“The  opera  tonight  Is  ‘Faust’,”  said  Mrs.  [ 
Windsor.  “Ancona  Is  Valentine,  and  Melba  | 
I Js  Marguerite.  I forget  who  else  is  singing,  J 
but  it  is  one  of  Harris’s  combination  casts, 
tt.  constellation  of  stars.” 

"The  evening  stars  sang  together,"  said 
Mr.  Amaranth,  in  a gently  elaborate  voice, 
(and  with  a sweet  smile.  “I  wonder  Harris 
docs  not  start  morning  opera;  from  twelve 
|till  three,  for  instance.  One  could  drop  in 
j after  breakfast  at  eleven,  and  one  might  ar- 
| range  to  have  luncheon  parties  between  the 
acts.” 

“But  surely  it  would  spoil  one  for  the  rest 
pf  the  day,”  said  Lady  Locke  * * • "One 
;would  be  fit  for  nothing  afterward.” 

“Quite  so.”  said  Mr.  Amaranth,  with  ex- 
treme gentleness.  “That  would  be  the  object 
(Of  the  performance,  to  unfit  one  for  the  du- 
j ties  of  the  day.  How  beautiful!  What  a 
glorious  sight  it  would  be  to  see  a great  audi- 
ence flocking  out  into  the  orange-colored  sun- 
shine, each  unit  of  which  was  thoroughly  un- 
fitted for  any  duties  whatsoever.  It  makes 
pie  perpetually  sorrowful  in  London  to  meet 
.with  people  doing  their  duty.  I find  them 
everywhere.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
Ithem.  A sense  of  duty  is  uke  some  horrible 
disease  It  destroys  the  tissues  of  the  mind.” 

The  world  is'  informed  by  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  Prince  Franz  von 
Auersperg,  “who  squandered  an  im- 
Snense  fortune  before  he  was  26  years 
of  age,”  is  now  running  an  elevator  in 
a New  York  hotel.  Thus  we  go  up, 
lup,  and  thus  we  go  down,  down. 


And  operas  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
|This  same  Mrs.  Windsor  was  not  far 
from  the  truth,  when  she  said  to  Lady 
Locke,  “Yes,  ’Faust,’  is  always  nice;  a 
jlittle  threadbare  though,  now.  Old 
operas  are  like  old  bonnets,  I always 
think.  They  ought  to  be  remodeled,  re- 
trimmed from  time  to  time.  If  we  could 
Ikeep  Gounod’s  melodies  now,  and  get 
them  reharmonized  by  Saint-Sadns  or 
Bruneau,  it  would  be  charming.” 

Alas,  poor  “Faust!”  It  was  born  in 
1859,  and  yet  it  seems  older  today  than 
the  “Marriage  of  Figaro”  (1786)  or  “Don 
Giovanni”  (17S7)  or  Rossini’s  “Barber  of 
Seville”  (1816). 

Do  you  remember  how  Carlyle  scolded 
against  the  opera?  “Good  Heavens, 
from  a Psalm  of  Asaph  to  a seat  at 
the  London  opera  in  the  Hay  market, 
■what  a road  have  men  traveled!”  He 
spoke  of  the  opera  as  “an  hour’s 
amusement,  not  amusing  either,  but 
wearisome  and  dreary,  to  a high- 
dizened  select  populace  of  male  and 
female  persons,  who  seemed  to  me  not 
worth  much  amusing.” 

Listen  to  this  burst;  read  coolly  and 
and  then  remember  that  it  was  once 
the  fashion  to  admire  the  “style”  of 
'Carlyle,  and  that  even  now  some  that 
should  know  better  strive  to  imitate  It; 
“Behind  its  glitter  stalks  the  shadow 
of  Eternal  Death;  through  it.  too,  I look 
'not  ‘up  into  the  divine  eye,’  as  Richter 
has  it.  ‘but  down  into  the  bottomless 
eye-=ocket,’  not  up  .ovarl  God,  Heaven, 
jand  the  Throne  of  Truth,  but  too  truly 


nrwnapwnpi  -FMttTr?.  vu'cuKy,  and  the 
dwelling  place  of  KvorlnMlng  Despair.” 

And  all  thle  fuss,  ult  these  big  Words 
about  an  opera  and  an  opera  audience! 
Kleldpleccs  to  shoot  humming  Dlru  . 

Now  William  Haziltt,  who  wrote  in 
calmer  Teln,  Intelligibly,  and'  to  the 

point,  recognized  the  rasclnatton  of 
opera,  even  though  he  was  unwilling  to 
bo  subject  to  the  spell.  “The  opera  is 
a fine  thing:  the  only  question  is 

whether  it  is  not  too  fine.  • • • The 
powers  of  the  mind  aro  exhausted  with- 
out being  invigorated;  our  expectations 
are  excited,  not  satisfied;  and  we  are 
at  some  loss  to  distinguish  an  excess  of 
Irritation  from  the  height  of  enjoyment. 

• • • The  opera  is  the  most  artificial 
of  all  things.  It  is  not  only  art,  but 
ostentatious,  unambiguous,  exclusive 
art  It  does  not  subsist  as  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  but  in  contempt  of  it; 
and  instead  of  seconding,  its  object  Is 
to  pervert  and  sophisticate  all  our 
natural  impressions  of  things." 

Nor  were  Hazlitt's  searching  eyes 
dazzled  by  tho  brilliance  of  an  audi- 
ence. "With  respect  to  Lords  and 
Ladies,  we  see  them  as  we  do  glided 
butterflies  In  glass  cases.  We  soon 
get  tired  of  them,  for  they  seem  tired 
of  themselves  and  one  another.  They 
gape,  stare,  affect  to  whisper,  laugh  or 
talk  loud,  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of 
thought  and  expression.  They  do  not 
gratify  our  predilection  for  happy 
faces!  But  we  do  not  feel  the  throb  of 
pleasure  from  the  blaze  of  beauty  in 
the  side  boxes?  That  blaze  would  be 
brighter,  were  it  not  quenched  in  the 
sparkling  of  diamonds.” 

We  admit  the  force  of  Hazlitt’s  argu 
ments— the  essay  should  be  read  in  full 
—and  yet  we  sympathize  rather  with 
De  Quincey,  who  took  opium  freely 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights,  and  then 
went  to  the  King’s  Theatre.  “Thrill- 
ing was  the  pleasure  with  which  almost 
always  I heard  this  angelic  Grasslni. 
Shivering  with  expectation  I sat,  when 
the  time  drew  near  for  her  golden 
epiphany;  shivering  I rose  from  my  seat, 
incapable  of  rest,  when  that  heavenly 
and  harp-like  voice  sang  its  own  vic- 
torious welcome  in  its  prelusive 
‘threttanelo’ — ‘threttanelo.’  ” 

Yes,  we  admit  the  artificiality  of  the 
opera’,  the  hypocrisy  of  many  in  the 
audience,  the  ostentation,  the  scandal, 
the  absence  of  discriminating  Judg- 
ment—and  yet  we  are  fond  of  this 
form  of  entertainment.  Even  the  sleelt- 
naired  vendors  of  librettos,  with  their 
raucous  cries,  are  welcome  apparition. 
When  you  are  tired  of  hearing  singers 
you  find  pleasure  in  observing  the  au- 
dience, except  during  those  darkened 
music-dramas  of  Wagner,  and  during 
them  you  can  indulge  in  sneaking, 
delicious  naps. 

We  sympathize,  therefore,  with  the 
confirmed  opera-goer  who  explained  his 
delight  and  allowed  his  explanation  to 
be  published  lately  in  the  New  York 
Sun. 

The  confirmed  opera-goer  drew  a long 
breath.  “That  would  make  me  happy  if  it 
blew  over  my  grave,”  he  murmured  bllss- 

lie  woman  with  him  looked  at  him 
doubtfully.  "What's  blowing?”  she  asked 

unsympathetically.  , . . ..row, 

“It’s  tho  pertume,  he  explained. 
always  gets  it  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
second  act.  The  house  is  full  by  that  time 
and  the  odors  of  the  flowers  and  pertumes 
have  grown  heavy.  The  air  is  close  and  op- 
pressive during  tho  entr-acte;  but  when  the 
curtain  goes  up  tho  draught  sweeps  out  and 
catches  that  indescribable  odor  and  whirls 
it  up  here  to  the  dress  circle.  It  s not  like 
anything  else.  No  theatre  has  xt.  It  s the 
essence  of  opera  flowers  and  laces  and  jew- 
els  and  beauty  and  music.  I’d  recognize  a 
whiff  of  it  in  Paradise.  Just  ask  any  old 
chap  who  has  been  coming  here  for  years 
about  It.  He'll  know  what  I mean.  ’ 

*2  v,  1 ^ 

“TA1HAEUSER” 

As  Performed  by  the  Dam- 
rosch  and  Ellis  Co. 


Reappearance  of  Gadski,  Kraus 
and  David  Bispham. 

An  "Ensemble  of  More  Than 
Ordinary  Merit. 


“Tannhawser”  (in  German)  was  the  j 
opera  last  night,  the  second  of  the  sea-  ; 
i son  of  the  Damroseh  and  Ellis  Com- 
,j  pany.  The  audience  was  not  as  large 
as  that,  of  the  opening  night  at  the  • 
Boston  Theatre,  but  it  was  more  enthu-  I 
siastic,  just  as  the  performance  was 
more  spirited.  Mr.  Damroseh  conduct- 
ed. The  cast  was  as  follows: 


Elteabeth 
Venus  — 


Gadski 
. Barna 


M sphere!  ' MattfeM 

Tnnnhaeuser  Kreio 

Landgrave  Fischer 

VVolfram  Risrh.im 

\\  alter  Van  Hooaft 

Kltemlf  Stau.llgl 

Relmr.ar  Kalns 

Heinrich  svhein 

It  !s  a pleasing-  task  to  look  back- 
ward occasionally  and  recall  to  the 
miinl  the  men  and  v.cnien  that  have 
given  pleasure,  or  bored,  or  excited  de- 
rision in  an  opera  that  still  knows 
stage-life.  Take  "Tannh&user"  for  in- 
stance. How  many  of  the  audience  of 
last  night  remember  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  In  this  city?  How 
many  recall  the  flrst  performance  of  the 
overture? 

The  latter  was  flrst  played  here  Octo- 
ber 22.  1853.  Excerpts  from  the  opera 
— chiefly  from  the  first  act — were  sung 
In  the  sixties.  1 believe:  but  the  flrst 
performance  of  the  epera  as  a whole 
v as  Jan.  20,  1S71,  and  the  caat  was  as 
follows: 

Elisabeth Louise  Llchtmay 

' ei  us bertha  Roemer 

Shepherd  Haffner 

Landgrave  Franosch 

Tar.rhaeuser Carl  Remard 

olfrum Ed.  Vlerllng 

'Walter Th.  Habelmann 

|Bit«*rcFf W.  Formes 

Since  that  night  there  have  been  manv 
performances;  and  in  how  many  have 
you  seen  a Venus  that  was  musically 
seductive  or  a Wolfram  that  was  true 
to  the  pitch  in  the  song  to  the  evening 
star?  Or  how  many  Tannhausers  have 
you  seen  who  made  anything  out  of 
the  unmusical  ditty  that  Wagner  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  minstrel-knight 
when  he  was  a-vlslting  Venus  in  her 
I mountain  cave? 

• * « 

j “Tannhauser"  is  to  me  one  of  the 
! least  successful  of  Wagner’s  operas;  to 
be  ranked  a little  above  "Rienzl”  and 
! “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  and  a little 
I below  “Lohengrin".  In  this  opera  Wag- 
ner shows  his  hankering  after  the  fiesh- 

• pots  of  Egypt;  he  still  has  a desire  to 
! outdo  Meyerbeer  and  other  men  of  that 

school;  and  the  result  Is  melody  that 
| is  often  angular,  crude,  brutal,  and 
| ensemble  built  on  conventional  founda- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
I abundant  proof  of  his  knowledge  of 
| stage  effect,  and  there  are  poignant  mo- 
I ments. 

I •**  * 

I Miss  Barna,  who  was  once  favorably 
! known  in  this  city  as  Mrs.  Marie 
'■  Barnard-Smlth,  made  her  flrst  appear- 
; ance  here  last  night  as  Venus,  a 
thankless  part.  To  judge  of  her  ability 
j as  an  actress  or  singer  from  this  one 
Impersonation  would  be  unfair.  Physi- 
, cally  she  might  have  satisfied  ordinary 
i><tw  England  requirements — for  she  Is 
; a stately,  well-moulded  woman— had 
[ she  not  chosen  in  facial  expression  the 
1 mask  of  a grieved  and  injured  person. 

• When  she  wooed  Taunhiiuser  to  re- 
] main,  there  was  more  suggestion  of 
j trouble  to  come,  unless  he  yielded,  than 
! any  appeal  to  the  remembrance  of  past, 

1 delirious,  unholy  delight.  And  there- 
| fore  there  was  visible  reason  for  his 
: fixed  determination  to  change  his  lodg- 
ings. Now  this  fault  in  Miss  Barna’s 
iiistrlonlsm  could  be  easily  corrected, 

j for  she  has  a face  and  a figure  that 
I might  be  used  In  plausible  appeal.  But 
| it  is  so  hard  for  an  American  woman 
to  be  sensuous  on  the  stage— even  when 
the  part  Imperatively  demands  an  ex- 
hibition of  sensuousness.  There  is  the 
stored  coldness  of  heredity;  there  Is 
the  influence  of  generations  of  men  and 
women  that  thought  It  wicked  to  show 
emotion.  There  Is  the  thought  of  Mrs. 
Grundy;  or  the  fear  that  some  rela- 
i tive  may  be  In  the  theatre  and  be 
shocked.  Our  American  women  are  too 
self-conscious  in  opera;  they  are  with- 
out abandon.  IPerhaps  they  remember 
the  diatribes  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  against 
theatrical  exhibitions). 

It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  Miss  Barna's 
singing  from  her  performance  of  last 
night,  for  the  part  is  extremely  taxing. 
Venus  has  here  no  Paphian  strain; 
neither  she  nor  her  jaded  lover  knows 
erotic  measures.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Miss  Barna  made  a brave  attempt, 
and  sane  with  skill  and  musical  intelli- 
gence. I hope  to  hear  her  in  a part 
that  will  reveal  fully  her  abilities,  and 
where  her  constant,  harassing  thought 
will  not  be,  "Shall  I get  that  interval 
and  bo  In  tune?" 

i Johanna  Gadski  has  often  pleased 
Boston  audiences,  andw  hen  she  disap- 
pointed them  It  was  never  on  account 
of  lack  of  Intelligence  or  through 
caprice  or  Ill-humor.  A hard-working 
woman,  she  does  not  spare  herself,  and 
r,o  voice  under  such  conditions  can  In- 
variably be  fresh  and  alive.  Last  night 
she  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  her 
Elisabeth  was  delightful  in  vocal  and 
histrionic  artistry.  Her  tunes  have 
gained  In  breadth  and  fullness,  and  her 
delivery  is  more  authoritative.  Her  ac- 
tion is  discreet  and  effective.  She 
makes  her  points  quietly,  and  In  emo- 
tional scenes  her  Intensity  Is  never  ex- 
aggeration. nor  does  she  throw  tones 
and  method  to  the' winds  to  win  the 
easiest  applause.  Her  Impersonation 
last  night  was  sweet  and  womanly 
throughout.  The  prayer  at  the  cross 
wag  a prayer,  and  not  an  appeal  to 
the  gallery. 

, • . 

Mr.  Kraus  app.-ars  to  be  in  better 
physical  condition  than  he  was  last 
year,  and  his  voice  Is  under  firmer  con- 
trol. Lust  evening  there  were  mezzo- 
forte  and  piano  passages  that  were 
sung  by  him  simply  and  In  tune,  and 
this  is  a great  deal  to  say  of  a heroic 
German  tenor.  J wish  that  he  had  been 
ught  young  and  taught  the  proper 
method  of  singing;  for  he  has  many 
natural  gift  - ; he  Is  a manly  fellow,  and 
hi.  siege  | manly  fashion;  his  voice  Is 
nature  ■ .-reeable  as  well  as  strong; 
but  is  a rule  h>-  bothers  himself  little 
w“h  to.oe-produciJon,  and  Is  content  to 
tejole-r  In  r,is  'trength.  And  yet  I have 
near  : f-w  Tannhii users  that  were  on 
'be  whole  as  satisfactory  as  Mr 
I.  rim  v.‘;h  all  his  sins  of  omission  an* S 
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I stuff  in  him  was  shown  In  certain  pas- 
i sages  of  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome. 


I It  may  be  said  of  the  others  in  the  cast 
that  they  formed  an  ersemble  of  general 
i I ' xcellence.  Mr.  Blspham's  Wolfram  is 
| | not  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  his  im- 
i j personations,  but  it  is  artistically  eon- 
11  ceived  and  ear-led  out  with  nobility  of 
jl  thought:  and  when  you  remember  the 
It  spasmodic,  blurting  and  untuneful 
Wolframs  that  have  picked  at  harps, 
the  Wolfram  of  Mr.  Bispham  assumes  u-imseir  in 
large  proportions.  Only  In  the  opening 
recitatives  and  the  romance  in  the  I tlirectness’ 
last  act  did  he  occasionally  flatten 
tones,  a thing  unusual  with  him. 
j|  Mr.  Fischer's  experience  still  serves 
him,  and  the  competitors  in  the  tour- 
nament of  song  almost  made  me  for- 
get the  intrinsic  barrenness  of  the  mu- 
sic. The  chorus  was  better  than  1 dared 


e late  Mr.  Eno  was  indeed  a good 
man.  as  well  as  a shrewd  operator  in 
real  estate.  In  his  old  age  he  took  up 
the  study  of  Italian,  as  well  as  French 
and  Latin,  and  spent  many  nights  in 
translating  Dante,  when  he  might  have 
.read  Boccaccio  In  the  original. 

We  do  not  understand  this  fuss  about 
the  study  of  English  at  Yale.  We  have 
beard  that  Mr.  Bob  Cook.  ’76,  expresses 
himself  In  English  of  singular  force  and 


The  New  York  Sun  (Feb.  22)  says  of 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Day 
[of  this  city,  “His  achievements  as  here 
displayed  present  indisputable  evidence 
that  he  possesses  not  only  a fine  per- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  pose  and 
to  hope;  and  the  orchestra  played  with  ; ^lighting,  but  also  a remarkable  mas- 


si  greater  attention  to  nuances  than  on 
Monday  evening.  The  finales  of  the 
flrst  and  second  acts  were  given  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  hearty  applause 
was  almost  always  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Damrosch  was  Inclined  at  times  to 
hurry  tempo,  but  we  should  all  be 
thankful  that  he  did  not  prefer  to  drag 
It. 


tery  of  printing.  Some  of  his  models 
seem  to  have  come  directly  from  the 
^Florence  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
others  from  the  Naples  of  today;  but  the 
lereative  faculty  is  distinctly  individual 
and  the  quality  of  the  pictures  is  im- 
pressive.” 


Rossini’s  masterpiece,  the  immortal  I Isnatlus  Donnelly  apparently  ig- 

“Barber  of  Seville,”  will  be  sung  to-  I flores  this  sentence  of  his  Idol,  Bacon: 


night  In  Italian.  Melba  will  sing  Ro- 
sina  for  the  first  time  In  this  city;  Sallg- 
nac  will  be  Almaviva;  Campanarl  will 
be  Figaro;  and  Carbone  and  Bou- 
douresque  will  respectively  take  the 
parts-  of  Bartolo  and  Basillo.  Mr.  Bim- 
boni  will  conduct. 

Philip  Hale. 


He  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  suffered  to 
go  to  all  their  public  entertainments.  He 
promised  to  subscribe  tive  thousand  pounds 
towards  building  me  a room,  and  said  Mr. 
Pitt  would  repay  him  out  of  the  overplus 
after  saving  a million  a year.  He  calls  him- 
self Sir  Edward  Mason,  Knight  of  the  Poker 
— carrying  a large  one  constantly  in  his  but- 
ton hole— and  has  badges  of  distinction  sewed 
all  over  his  clothes.  Asking  him  how  he 
came  by  a tine  star  upon  his  sleeve— "Sir," 
said  he,  "the  King  of  Prussia— the  King  of 
Prussia— last  battle— mark  of  honor— he  and 
I— fought  tile  whole  army— killed,  conquered, 
and  plundered— tied  the  commander  to  a tree 
—robbed  him  of,  forty  thousand  pounds— and 
his  watch.”  

Mr.  Blowhard  is  now  passing  like  a 
weaver’s  shuttle  between  Havana  and 
Key  West.  He  was  in  a row  boat  near 
the  Maine  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
He  saw  things  moving  on  the  water  ar.d 
inthealr  jus^t  fifty-six  seconds  before  he 
heard  the  horrid  din.  He  looked  at  his 
watch— an  invaluable  time-keeper.  At 
Key  West  he  met  a marine — a distant 
relative  of  the  gallant  Captain  Jinks — 
and  this  marine  told  him  that  a tobac- 
conist In  Hoboken  said  a year  ago  that 
there  would  be  trouble  if  the  United 
States  should  ever  send  a ship  to  Ha- 
vana, and  that  he  should  therefore  re- 
commend the  use  of  domestic  cigars. 
Mr.  Blowhard  has  a large  mouth. 
Diagrams  of  his  ears  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  consulting  rooms  of  aurists. 

This  Is  the  same  Mr.  Blowhard  whom 
Artemus  Ward  knew  In  Cleveland.  “He 
knows  Ned  Forrest  like  a book.  Has 
taken  sundry  drinks  with  Ned.  Ned 
likes  him  much.  Is  well  acquainted 
■with  a certain  actress.  Could  have 
married  her  just  as  easy  as  not  if  he 
had  wanted  to.  Didn’t  like  her  style, 
and  so  concluded  not  to  marry  her. 
Knows  Dan  Rice  well.  Knows  all  his 
men  and  horses.  Is  on  terms  of  affec- 
tionate intimacy  with  Dan’s  rhinoceros, 
and  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  performing  elephant.  He  said  the 
rhinoceros  was  perfectly  harmless,  as 
his  teeth  had  all  be  taken  out  in 
Infancy.  Besides,  the  rhinoceros  was 
under  the  Influence  of  opium  while  he 
was  In  the  ring,  which  entirely  pre- 
vented his  Injuring  anybody.  No  danger 
whatever.” 


“He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune;  for  they  are 
ilmpediments  to  great  enterprises  either 
of  virtue  or  mischief.”  But  perhaps  he 
will  here  discover  a cryptogram  refer- 
ring to  the  authorship  df  Shakspeare’s 
-Plays.  

The  attention  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested In  educational  matters  Is  Invited 
to  the  life  work  of  Johann  Jakob  Hab- 
erle,  an  industrious  teacher  of  the  good 
old  school.  During  his  life  he  kept  a 
diary  of  the  number  of  punishments  In- 
flicted by  him  on  pupils.  He  records 
that  during  51  years,  he  distributed 
”911,517  strokes  with  a stick,  240,100  birch- 
rod  smites.  136,715  hand  smacks,  10,986 
blows  with  a ruler,  10,235  slaps  on  the 
dace,  8000  boxes  on  the  ears,  115,800  on 
the  head,  and  that  he  set  some  13,000 
tasks  from  the  Bible,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  a new  copy, 
through  wear  and  tear,  every  two  years. 
Seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  times 
•did  Johann  make  his  children  kneel  on 
dried  peas,  while  5001  times  he  stood 
them  In  his  corners  with  rulers  over 
'their  heads.” 


Court  is  now  over  and  Bill  Scott  is  to 
hang  25th  of  Feb.  Everybody  is  glad 
of  his  sentence,  any  such  fiend  as  him 
and  Charley  Hall  ought  not  to  be  given 

no  more  time  than  could  be  helped. 

Alabama  Beacon. 
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OPERA. 


Rossini'sMasterpiece“The 
Barber  of  Seville/' 

A Delightful  Performance  and 
True  Pleasure. 


Ethelbert  Nevin’s  Concert  of 
His  Own  Compositions. 


Mr.  Blowhard  Is  correspondent  for 
two  New  York  papers. 


London  fogs  are  expensive  affairs. 
The  excess  in  a day’s  gas  bill  is  esti- 
mated at  about  8000  pounds.  Then  there 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  electricity 
and  oil;  and  the  loss  of  business  is  no 
trifle.  What  Is  still  more  serious,  Is 
the  fact  that  fog  interferes  with  spirit- 
ual manifestations.  "A  lady  spiritual- 
ist relates  that,  after  20  years’  depriva- 
tion, mediumship  returned  to  her  un- 
sought Immediately  on  her  arrival  at 
Bath  from  smoky  London.”  We  quote 
this  sentence  of  elegant  English  from 
the  Dally  Messenger  (Paris). 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  know  that  high- 
waymen are  again  to  be  seen  between 
six  and  eight  o’clock  In  the  evening  in 
the  more  fashionable  streets  of  the 
Back  Bay.  They  are  not  as  courteous 
as  the  a.ncient  knights  of  the  road.  The 
highwayman  that  let  a woman  go  last 
Sunday  evening  because  she  had  no 
money  with  her  might  at  least  have 
politely  insisted  on  the  honor  of  a dance. 
The  only  explanation  of  his  ungallant 
conduct  is  that  he  wore  a gray  suit 
and  a soft  black  hat.  The  police  should 
see  to  It  that  all  highwaymen  In  the 
Back  Bay  be  required  to  appear  In 
evening  dress  after  six  o’clock. 


“The  Barber  of  Seville”  was  per- 
formed last  night  by  the  Damrosch  and 
Ellis  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
There  was  a very  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  Mr.  Bimboni  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Rosina Melba 

Bertha Van  Cauteren 

Almaviva Salignae 

Figaro Campanarl 

Bartolo Carbone 

Basillo Boudouresque 

Florello Vlvianl 

Rossini’s  masterpiece  has  not  been 
heard  here  for  several  years.  One  of 
the  last  performances,  if  not  the  last, 
was  that  in  English  by  the  Ideal  Com- 
pany, Jan.  12,  1889,  when  Pauline  L'Al- 
lemand  was  the  Rosina.  But  “The 
! Barber”  must  be  sung  in  Italian,  and 
the  last  famous  Rosinas  in  this  town 
were  Patti  and  Sembrich. 

It  is  a shame  that  this  opera  has 
been  neglected,  not  only  in  Boston,  but 
in  other  American  cities,  so  that  to 
younger  opera-goers  a performance  is 
as  a novelty.  Indeed,  I heard  one 
spruce  young  fellow  say  to  another 
after  the  flrst  act  last  night,  “Why, 
this  Is  a light  opera!”  He  spoke  almost 
sneerlngly,  but  I observed  that  he  sat 
It  through,  laughed  freely,  and  ap- 
; plauded  uproariously. 
l Yes,  It  is  a light  opera,  and  would 
that  there  were  a few  more  like  It.  It 
Is  one  of  the  great  operatic  master- 
pieces; It  ranks  with  Mozart’s  “Mar- 
riage of  Figaro"— to  my  mind  in  dra- 
matic truth  it  surpasses  it— and  witn 
Verdi’s  "FalstalT.”  Donizetti's  "Elixer 
of  Love"  and  “Don  Pasquale”  are 
charming  and  vivacious  works— and 
Donizetti  in  comic  or  serio-comic  vein 
is  superior  to  Donizetti,  the  maker  of 


lyric  tradedles— But  "TbeHBa: 
stands  above  them.  How  fresh 
spontaneous  are  its  melodies  to- 
How  pat  is  the  music  to  the  situation 
Rossini  caught  the  spirit  of  Beaumar- 
chais; he.  too,  knew  how  to  sneer  and 
mock.  These  petople  are  a bad  or  fool- 
ish lot;  Rosina  Is  an  arrant  flirt,  a liar, 
an  intriguer;  Bartolo  is  a pompous, 
credulous  ass,  you  see  him  here  in  the 
street,  he  saw  the  opera  last  night  and 
was  amused  in  his  stiff,  condescending 
way;  the  Count— we  all  know  what  be- 
came of  him,  and  Rosina  was  deserved- 
ly punished;  Basllio  is  as  big  a rogue 
as  Figaro,  and  Bertha  Is  hardly  the 
person  to  whom  you  would  confide  a 
maiden  of  tender  years.  Now  Mozart 
dealt  with  these  people  and  others  of 
their  kind,  but  he  idealized  them;  he 
turned  Cherubino,  a cheap  little  Don 
Juan,  into  a figure  of  moonlight  and 
romance;  he  made  the  Countess  an 
abused  heroine;  the  vulgar  squabbles 
and  key-hole  courtships  are  forgot- 
ten. And  thus  the  element  of  pure 
, comedy,  as  well  as  those  of  mockery 
and  satire,  is  put  in  the  background, 
while  Rossini,  a child  of  this  world, 
accepted  Beaumarchais's  view  of  it  and 
bothered  his  head  no  more  about  it. 
He,  too,  had  incurred  Bartolo’s  suspi- 
cion, had  been  obliged  to  hear  him  sing, 
had  made  eyes  at  Rosina  under  her 
guardian’s  nose.  Figaro  had  befriended 
him;  Don  Basilio  was  his  sneaking 
enemy.  And  he  wrote  these  Immortal 
; strains  in  a hurry,  wdthout  thought  of 
the  years  to  come.  So  little  was  his 
anxiety  that  they  who  went  to  condole 
with  him  after  the  fiasco  of  the  first 
performance  found  him  sleeping  sound- 
ly. Well  might  he  say  in  the  laziness 
of  after  years  and  in  reply  to  some 
flatterer,  “Yes,  I think  one  of  my  operas 
may  live — “The  Barber  of  Seville.” 

But  I do  not  propose  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  opera  or  discuss  its  amaz- 
ing merits  at  length.  You  heard  it  last 
night.  You  heard  a solemn  chump 
pooh-poohing  it,  and  sighing  for  “Die 
Meistersinger.”  Well,  he  will  have  a 
chance  to  hear  this  specimen  of  Ger- 
man humor  Monday  night,  and  there  is 
no  law'  compelling  you  to  go.  Did  you 
not  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly?  Were 
you  bored  for  a moment?  And  did  not 
the  tunes  seem  as  though  they  were 
heard  for  the  flrst  time?  There  is  a 
simple  explanation  of  your  pleasure: 
You  heard  the  masterpiece  of  a great 
genius  in  comedy;  you  listened  to  the 
music  of  one  of  the  few  great  natural 
melodists;  and,  in  the  third  place,  you 
were  present  at  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. 

It  was  not  an  instance  of  one  star 
shining  brilliantly  on  a bundle  of  sticks. 
There  was  an  uncommonly  good  ensem- 
ble. From  Melba  to  Viviani  all  con- 
tributed to  your  pleasure.  Melba  was 
In  far  better  voice  than  when  she  sang 
Monday  night,  and  she  sang  delightful- 
ly. Her  runs  and  ornaments  were  clean 
and  smooth;  her  voice  was  warm,  vital, 

; palpitating.  And  when  she  is  at  her 
j best  it  is  hard  to  find  her  equal  in  these 
I days.  Furthermore,  she  acted  with 
spirit,  and  entered  into  the  intrigue  and 
the  fun  as  though  she  herself  enjoyed  it 
ail.  The  lesson  scene,  for  once,  did  not 
seem  impertinent;  the  song  with  piano 
accompaniment  and  the  sevillana  from 
“Don  Cesar”  were  applauded  stormily. 
Someone  inquired  lately  in  Newr  York 
what  Melba  proposed  to  do  in  future; 
“there  were  so  few  operatic  parts  for 
her  to  sing;  a statement  born  of  igno- 
rance of  many  operas  that  need  only  a 
voice  like  that  of  Melba  and  comedians 
such  as  were  seen  last  evening  to  give 
pleasure  to  thousands  who  are  begin- 
ning to  be  tired  of  the  narrow  repertory 
and  the  restriction  of  German  opera  to 
works  by  Wagner. 

The  florid  music  of  Almaviva  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  modern  tenor, 
and  to  say  that  Mr.  Salignae  sang  it 
perfectly  or  always  satisfactorily  would 
be  foolish  and  untrue.  Yet  Mr.  Salig- 
nac  did  many  things  well;  he  was  lively  i 
in  action,  and  he  did  not  err  by  senti- 
mentalizing the  character;  he  remem- 
bered that  Almaviva's  sentiment  is 
chiefly  eperdermic  and  that  Rossini 
even  in  serious  opera  Is  seldom  senti- 
mental. 

The  Figaro  of  Mr.  Campanarl  was  I 
most  admirable,  vocally  and  histrionlc-1 
ally.  We  all  knew  that  he  could  sing'j 
the  part,  but  some  of  us  wondered! 
■whether  he  would  sing  and  act  in  the  I 
true  and  glorious  buffo  style.  Thiel 
question  was  speedily  answered.  The! 
impersonation  was  consistent  through-! 
out;  the  humor  never  fell  into  exag- 
geration; there  was  the  suggestion  o: 
cynicism  and  contempt  for  all  hlsl 
dupes:  there  were  subtleties  of  expres  j 
sion  that  were  unexpected  from  thi:| 
frank  and  noble  singer.  An  impersona  | 
tion  long  to  be  remembered!  An  im 
personation  that  nlaces  Mr.  Campanar 
among  the  leading  singers  on  the  operj 
atic  stage. 

And  I cannot  imagine  a better  Bar 
tolo  than  that  portrayed  by  Mr.  Car 
bone,  who  once  gave  here  a strikin. 
instance  of  his  talent  by  a master] 
performance  of  Beckmesser.  He  know 
the  traditions:  he  himself  Is  a bor 
comedian;  and  he  has  the  authorit 
that  makes  each  word  and  look  an 
gesture  of  weight  and  force.  Nor  ca 
the  sly,  malicious,  sneaking  Basilio  c 
Mr.  Boudouresque  be  passed  by  wit!| 
out  warm  praise.  This  singer,  wh 
disappointed  as  Mephistopheles,  san 
and  played  Basillo’s  part  as  an  aecon 
plished  comedian.  Nor  would  It  l 
right  to  let  the  Bertha  of  Mrs.  Vb 
Cauteren  go  unnoticed.  In  this  sma 
part  she.  too,  showed  appreciation  i 
the  character  allotted  to  her. 

Mr.  Bimboni  led  with  Infinite  spiri 
intelligence  and  skill.  The  orchestij 
was  heard  to  great  advantage.  ThI 
orchestration  of  Rossini  demands  -I 
the  conductor  a keen  sense  of  propol 
tion.  Mr.  Bimboni  played  on  the  o| 
chestra  as  on  a piano.  Each  solo  el 
trance  of  an  Instrument  had  it?  mea  1 
ing,  gained  its  effect.  And. there  wel 
dynamic  grades  and  contrasts  und 
this  leader  that  would  have  do 
honor  to  an  orchestra  in  a careful 
rehearsed  symphony  concert. 

The  opera  till  - evening  will  be  “L 
Walkiire.”  Nordiea  will  sing  Briln 
hildi  for  the  fust  lime  in  Boston.  T 
other  chief  sin  rs  will  be  Gads) 
Staudigl.  Kraus*.  Fischer  and  Rail 
Mr.  Damrosch  will  conduct. 


Ir.  Ethelbert  Nevin  grave  a concert  of 
• own  compositions  yesterday  after- 
on  In  Stelnert  Hall,  asisted  by  Miss 
nevlevo  Weaver,  singer,  Miss  Gerald- 
i Morgan;  violinist,  Mr.  Francis  Rog- 
, baritone,  and  Mr.  Paul  Morgan,  'cel- 
t.  The  composer  was  the  pianist, 
cro  was  a good-sized  and  very 
Hendly  audience. 

lr.  Nevln  played  his  suite  for  piano, 
laggio  In  Toscano,”  and  with  Miss 
d Mr.  Morgan  a serenata  for  piano, 
)lln  and  ’cello.  Miss  Morgan  played  a 
■lody  and  a barcarolle  for  violin.  The 
igers  sang  songs  new  and  old.  throe 
which  were  with  violin  obbligato. 

This  young  composer  of  indisputable 
tural  gifts— chief  of  which  Is  distinc,- 
e melodic  thought— was  popular  early 

his  career.  To  many  he  is  still  the 
ithor  of  “Narcissus,”  "Little  Hoy 
ue,”  "At  Twilight;”  and  when  yes- 
rday,  in  response  to  a recall,  he  began 
play  "Narcissus"  there  was  loud  ap- 
ause,  as  at  a 'Grand  Operatic  Con- 
rt,"  when  the  ritornello  of  "Donna  e 
oblle,”  or  the  Toreador's  song,  is 
■ard.  I have  on  various  occasions  ex- 
essed  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nevlns’s 
itural  gifts,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prom- 
i contained  in  pieces  that  showed 
le  by  side  with  melodic  individuality 
id  a feeling  for  piquant  or  poetic  har- 
onic  expression,  a lack  of  mastery, 
ise  and  authority.  Surely  earnest 
udy  might  have  deepened  his  thought 
id  broadened  his  style.  He  went  to 
irope.  And  what  did  he  do  with  him- 
lf  there? 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  pieces 
his  later  years  I find  few  marks  of 
iy  real  advance.  These  pieces  are  of- 
n charming  In  idea,  in  suggestion,  but 
ey  are  more  like  sketches  that  might 
■t  be  improved  rather  than  finished 
orks.  Not  that  it  was  necessary  for 
m to  write  a sonata,  or  a string 
tartet,  or  a prelude  and  fugue:  there 
re  delightful  little  compositions  by 
tephen  Heller  and  by  ultra-modern 
usslans  that  are  no  longer  and  no 
ore  pretentious  than  certain  pieces  by 
r.  Nevin;  but  they  were  most  care- 
illy  thought  out, and  it  would  be  an 
vtremely  hard  task  to  better  them.  Of 
le  sixteen  or  seventeen  songs  sung  yes- 
•rday,  how  many  made  any  really 
.rong  and  abiding  impression?  "Le 
ase  brise,”  “Vielle  chanson"  pleased 
t the  time  of  hearing,  but  does  one 
hrase  or  one  harmonic  thought  linger 
ow  in  the  memory?  To  me  Mr.  Nevin 
* still  the  composer  of  "Narcissus,”  and 
he  earlier  songs.  I am  grateful  to  him 
or  that  which  gives  pleasure  even  now; 
ut  we  all  had  a right— we  have  it  to 
xp<  ct  something  from  him  more  rai- 
1 I are.  more  sustained. 

1 ajiss  Weaver  sang  with  more  rhetori- 
cal style  than  voice  or  vocal  method, 
list-  Morgan  and  her  brother  contrib- 
ted  to  the  success  of  the  entertain- 
ment.51 Mr.  N<  vln,  the  pianist,  was 
rd  to  best  advantage  in  the  accom- 
ufiiments.  In  the  serenata  and  the 
te  his  technic  was  at  times  inade- 
U Le,  and  his  tone  in  forte  passages 
s coarse. 

Philip  Hale. 

Mr.  E.  Bradshaw  of  Newtonville 
sends  us  the  following  poem. 

MY  OLD  COLONY  GAL. 

"Of  poor  but  honest  parentage"  — 

Sech.was  my  boast  an'  pride 
Ontil  i hitched  to  Huldy  Jones 
Which  is  my  present  bride. 

Long't  fust  she  "honored”  an'  so  forth 
Till  In  a evil  hour 

She  learned  she  is  the  'leventh  descent 
Down  from  the  old  Mayflower. 

Sech  airs  she  puts  on  ’bout  her  folks 
Is  what  on8ettles  me 
As  it  there  wamt  no  wormy  fruit 
Grown  on  a family  tree. 

She  keeps  a twlttin’  night  an’  day 
Says  I'm  of  "plebian  birth" 

"No  Bible  record  you  alnt  got” 

"No  bizness  on  the  earth.” 

Waal,  'leven  forefathers  Huldy's  got— 

A 'ristoeratlc  clan— 

But  one  forefather's  'nough  for  me 
Long's  he's  a honest  man— 


A vUlageptn  New  York, 

'ly  was  ofsthat  opinion  of  A] 
which  we  quoted  the  other  day.  Because 
his  wife  cut  off  her  hair,  he  poisoned 
himself,  first  at  t ho  village  saloon  and 
afterward  by  taking  a large  dose  of 
paris  green.  

Professor  Drlnkwater  is  an  authority 
on  the  properties  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  Great  Britain. 


Teachers  who  consider  themselves 
poorly  paid  should  ponder  the  case  of 
Professor  Jordan  of  Kiipru-Kol,  Bul- 
garia. He  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  his  income  was  too  small  even  for 
his  moderate  needs.  He  hit  upon  this 
ingenious  plan.  He  announced  to  his 
flock  that  he  would  organize  a botany 
class  and  take  It  to  a Jubilee  picnic, 
(Great  was  the  Joy  of  the  youngsters. 
They  did  nat  know  that  their  kind 
teacher  had  arranged  with  leading  rob- 
bers and  brigands  of  the  district  that 
thebotanlzersand  their  professor  should 
be  surprised  and  captured,  that  the  son 
of  the  richest  villager  should  be  held 
for  ransom,  and  that  the  spoil  should 
be  divided.  The  contract  was  carried 
out,  but  through  some  ridiculous  over- 
sight of  Professor  Jordan  he  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
i five  years.  

The  Chicago  Tribune  published  this 
extract  from  Captain  Anson’s  farewell 
address: 

Here  are  those 


jWho  in  the  years  agone  have  called  me 
“corpse,” 

“Leviathan,”  and  "hippopotamus,” 

■"Baby  elephant,”  and  "walking  tombstone,” 
And  given  me  the  hoarse  ki-yl,  and  heaped 
Loud  objurgations  on  my  friendless  head; 
Groaned  when  I tried  to  steal  a base,  and 
bawled 

"Dead  bird!”  If  I stood  still;  who  howled 
In  glee 

Whene'er  I slid  and  soiled  my  uniform 
Or  Ailed  my  hair  with  sand;  who  yelled 
“play  ball!” 

On  all  occasions  when  I kicked,  and  swore 
Profanely  at  me  if  I did  not  kick. 


In  Germany  a telephone  apparatus, 
under  the  control  of  the  Post  Office, 
will  be  rented  at  about  $12  a year,  with 
an  additional  charge  of  one  pfennig 
(the  hundredth  part  of  25  cents)  for 
every  private  conversation,  two  pfen- 
nige  for  every  business  conversation, 
and  three  pfennige  for  hotel  conversa- 
tions.   

Those  interested  in  postage  stamps 
,ir.ay  be  pleased  to  know  that  "A  History 
of  British  Postmarks,”  by  J.  H.  Daniels, 
^tas  been  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
<London.  The^xamples  of  postmarks 
and  obliterations  go  back  to  the  year 
‘of  the  Great  Fire. 


He  wachelt  and  bachelt 
He  chughelt  and  sauchelt, 

I With  many  a hech  and  a hotch. 

He  scartlt  and  raklt 
j His  memory  and  scrapit 
I A story  he  said  was  "braid  Scotch." 


■J 


, c]  % 


According  to  B.  B.  B.,  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Ulster 
County  Gazette  of  Jan.  4,  1800; 

For  Sale 

The  one  half  of  a 
Saw  Mill, 

With  a conveinant  place  for  Building, 
lying  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  By  the 
Mill  is  an  Inexhaustible  quantity  of 
Pinewood— And  also 

a stout,  healthy,  active 
Negro  Wench, 

Any  person  inclined  to  purchase,  may 
know  the  particulars  by  applying  to 
John  Schoonmaker  Jun.  at  Rochester. 


“Die  Walkuere”  by  the 
Damrosch  & Ellis  Co. 


First  Appearance  Here  of  Nor= 
dica  as  Bruennhilde. 


Current  Attractions  at  the 
Theatres— What’s  Coming. 


\ Wagner's  "Die  Walk  lire”  was  the 
opera  last  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

\ There  was  a good  sized  and  applausive 
I audience.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows; 


Observe  the  evolution  of  a name.  At 
first  it  was  Sousa,  just  plain  Sousa. 
Then  it  was  John  Sousa,  John  P.  Sousa, 
John  Philip  Sousa;  and  the  N.  Y.  Sun 
yesterday  spoke  of  him  as  Philip  St. 
John  Sousa.  The  only  parallel  is  the 
long  step  from  “Cork-leg  Barnabee”  to 
"Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  Esq.” 


Captain  Eulate  of  the  Vizcaya  has 
had  “a  charming  time  in  New  York.” 
He  thinks  the  city  is  “so  much  finer 
than  London,”  and  the  New  York 
women  are  "beautiful  and  brilliant,  the 
most  lovely  women  in  the  world.”  This 
has  an  ominous  sound.  Does  Captain 
Eulate  propose  to  give  a series  of  lec- 
tures or  readings  In  this  country? 


Siegllnde  Gadski 

Bruennbilde  Nordica 

Fricka  Staudigl 

Siegmund  Kraus 

Wotan  Fischer 

Hunding  Bains 

The  other  Valkyries  were  Toronta, 
Sevgard,  Van  Cauteren,  Staudigl,  Matt- 
feld,  Goettich,  L.  Hartman  and  M. 
Hartman. 

This  opera  was  first  given  here  With 
the  adventurous  Mr.  Neuendorf!  as  con- 
ductor, April  lfi,  1877.  (The  first  per- 
formance in  America  was  April  3 of 
the  same  year  at  New  York.)  Eugenie 
Pappenhcim  was  the  “Briinnhilde,  Pau- 
line Canissa  was  the  Siegllnde,  Grim- 
menger  the  Fricka,  Bischoff  the  Sieg- 
mund,  Blum  the  Hunding  and  Preusser 
the  Wotan.  There  was  diversity  of 
opinion  in  Boston  concerning  the  per- 
formance. Some  were  delighted  with 
the  “Stereoptioon  scenes  that  enhanced 
the  grandeur  of  the  Ride  of  the  Yal- 


i .iptfiBrp  i"  1 " 

Boston  CoudJP  thought  ihu!  ihc  per- 
formance should  be  treated  with  ‘‘sor- 
rowful silence.” 

Tho  opera  is  now  familiar  to  Bos- 
tonians, but  in  a shabby  version  so  far 
as  mounting  it  Is  concerned.  Few  of 
the  stage  directions  of  Wagner  are 
followed  In  the  second  and  third  acts, 
and  the  fight  last  night  between  Hun- 
ding and  tile  adulterous  and  Incestuous 
Slegmund  was  ridiculously  managed. 
Wagner,  with  all  his  angry  cries  against 
Meyerbeer  for  his  love  of  spectacular 
display,  leaned  heavily  on  the  stage 
carpenfer,  and  his  wishes  should  be 
more  respected  by  his  American  disci- 
ples who  are  inclined  to  hysteria  at 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name. 

* * » 

Aside  from  the  poverty  and  the  shab- 
biness of  stage  decoration,  there  was 
much  to  praise  in  the  performance  of 
last  night.  Nordica  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  as  Briinnhilde.  She  was 
welcomed  with  the  loud  applause  of  de- 
termined hands,  and  thus  a holy  tradi- 
tion of  the  Wagneritcs  was  violated. 
The  applause  again  broke  out  after  the 
"Hojotoho!”  likewise  "Heia-ha!”  with 
which  Briinnhilde  is  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise her  lungs.  The  applause  was 
answered  by  hisses  from  all  parts  of 
the  house,  and  Wagnerian  tradition  was 
avenged 

Applause  is  disturbing  in  the  ma- 
jority of  Wagnerian  scenes;  it  robs  one  ' 
of  a quiet  nap. 

Nordica  was  a stately  Valkyr  and  she  I 
hojotohoed,  and  likewise  heia-ha-haed 
; In  lustly  fashion,  occasionally  flatting 
the  high  tones.  As  she  asked  for  in- 
dulgence, I do  not  propose  to  discuss 
her  singing  this  morning.  The  indulg- 
ence was  asked  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  who 
made  this  speech  before  the  curtain  j 
rose  for  the  last  time:  “Madam  Nor-  | 

dica  asks  your  indulgence  in  the  third 
act  for  a cold  that  she  caught  in  the 
second  act.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  even  with 
a cold  she  sang  rather  than  shouted,  . 
which  was  an  agreeable  relief,  for  the  ' 
Briinnhilde  generally  seen  and  heard 
Is  a stout  person  that  screams.  There 
are  few  Terninas. 

Nordica  has  not  yet  fully  mastered 
the  part;  her  conception  of  it  is  not 
yet  artistically  developed.  She  was 
satisfactory  in  her  exulting,  maiden 
pride,  and  was  conventionally  respect- 
able in  her  attempt  to  console  poor 
Wotan  after  the  scene  of  harrasslng 
domesticity;  but  she  has  still  to  study 
the  great  scene  in  which  she  announces 
death  to  Siegmund.  This  is  one  of  the 
grandest,  noblest,  most  pathetic  scenes 
In  all  opera.  It  must  be  acted  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  with  qule(  yet  in-  I 
exorab'te  dignity.  There  must  be  the 
thought  of  the  supernatural,  the  help-  ' 
lessness  of  man  in  the  hands  of  Fate. 
Mr.  Kraus  played  his  part  with  full 
I appreciation;  but  Nordica  was  matter- 
of-fact  when  she  should  have  been  im- 
pressive, and  for  once  the  scene  became 
wearisome.  Furthermore,  the  orches- 
tra was  not  subdued  enough,  and  the 
frequent  piar.issimos  were  not  strictly 
regarded.  The  whole  scene,  then,  was 
i brought  out  too  clearly,  as  in  a garish 
light.  There  was  no  mystery. 

**  « 

The  Sieglinde  of  Gadski  was  sweet, 
pathetic,  always  womanly.  The  music 
:,was  sung  by  her  with  beauty  of  tone, 
breadth  of  style;  it  was  not  shrieked  or 
(shouted.  Mr.  Kraus  was  in  many  ways 
( an  excellent  Siegmund.  He  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  art  of  singing;  he  is 
inclined  to  yell  his  forte  phrases;  but 
his  voice  is  naturally  a noble  organ, 
and  even  in  his  yelling  there  is  a rude, 
animal  delight.  In  more  tender  mo- 
ments, as  well  as  in  what  you  may  call 
extra-ordinary  conversation— for  these 
fellows  in  Wagner's  operas  are  always 
telling  what  happened  to  them  years 
before  and  what  may  happen  in  years 
to  come — he  often  used  mezzo  forte  and 
piano  with  effect. 

Gisella  Staudigl  sang  the  disagree- 
able. purposeless,  ineffective  music  of 
Fricka  in  broad  style,  and  made  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  boresome  part. 
Mr.  Rains  was  sufficiently  savage  as 
| Hunding  and  he  sang  in  virile  fashion. 

\ The  Valkyries  screamed  so  that  they 
were  heard  abqve  the  thunderous  or- 
chestra, and  as  a result  applause  ans- 
wered their  final  shout.  There  was 
much  to  praise  in  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra; there  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
false  entrances  that  were  not  easily  to 
be  excused,  and  the  vigor  at  times  de- 
generated into  rough  noise. 

* * * 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  "La 
Travlata”  in  Italian,  with  Melba  as 
Violetta,  Salignac  as  Alfredo,  and  Cam- 
panari  as  Germont.  Mr.  Bimboni  will 
I conduct. 

There  will  be  no  opera  this  even- 
ling.  Monday  night  "Dio  Meistersinger” 

! will  be  performed  with  Gadski,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Staudigl,  Kraus,  Fischer, 
Stehmann,  Rains  and  Breupr  as  the 
] chief  singers.  Mr.  Damrosch  will  con- 
duct. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  COMBATANT. 

When  thou  shalt  stand,  a naked  shivering 
sou],  , 

Stripped  of  thy  shows  and  trappings,  made 
most  bare 

Of  all  the  fleshly  glory  thou  didst  wear. 

And  hear  the  thunder  of  God's  judgment  roll 
Above  thy  head — while  to  their  hard-won  goal 
His  own  elect  ascend  the  golden  stair— 
What  plea  wilt  proffer,  when,  too  late  for 
pray’r, 

Of  thy  lost  life  thou  see'st  the  sum  and 
whole? 

"I  have  no  armour  dinted  by  the  fight. 

No  broken  sword,  no  casque  with  cloven 
brim : 

Was  none  to  witness  to  the  grisly  sight. 

For  all  alone  we  strove  in  darkness  dim ; 

Yet  In  the  Y’alley  of  Death,  O Lord,  one 
night, 

I met  Apollyon  and  I vanquished  him.” 

A man  should  always  consider  that 


he  is  not  born  ~or  educated  to  uu  en- 
vironments. Thus  you  may  have  money 
and  friends,  but  you  aro  a laughable 
Fight  In  such  an  inn  as— say  La  Gas- 
cogne. No  one  doulns  your  ability  to 
settle  for  your  room  and  your  meals, 
but  you  do  not  enter  into  the  general 
scheme  of  the  house;  you  are  not  In i 
harmony  with  the  decorations  and  the 
furniture;  you  are  a false  note  in  the 
tunc  of  the  hostelry;  you  are  incongru- 
ous, as  a hvmnbook  in  a billiard  room. 
And  although  you  may  stand  by  the 
desk,  flourishing  a personal  rpitll  tooth- 
pick and  staring  with  a lordly  air  at 
new  comers,  you  deceive  no  one. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  place  for 
you  is  round  the  corner,  where  men  do 
a vast  deal  of  silting  down  and  spit- 
ling  in  a large  public  room. 


Choosing  an  Inn,  you  should  stand 
apart  from  yourself  and  study  coolly 
and  Impartially  your  own  architecture. 
If  you  look  like  a bug-light,  you  have 
no  business  to  enter  an  inn  of  lofty 
height  and  soaring  elevators.  A gas- 
ometer would  be  your  appropriate 
home. 

Or  If  you  are  of  the  gothic  architec- 
ture,  shun  squat  buildings  with  paunch- 
v like  rotundas. 

Old  Chimes  was  disturbed  seriously  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ballet  at  the 
opera.  (By  the  way,  he  disapproved  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  “ballet’’ 
adopted  by  the  Cadets  at  their  show: 
the  sounding  of  the  final  ”t”  Is  sanc- 
tioned by  so  few  that  It  Is  now  dellb- 
| erate  affectation). 

'Our  hearty  old  friend  thinks  that  the 
matter  of  tights  should  be  regulated  by 
a committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Quin- 
cy. Managers  should  invite  the  com- 
mittee to  a rehearsal— called  by  court- 
esy, or  through  irony  loved  by  the 
Greeks  a dress  rehearsal— and  the  mem- 
bers should  then  and  there  have  the 
right  to  say,  “No,  no;  this  must  not 
be;  that  poor  girl  must  not  appear  un- 
less she  be  cloaked  from  head  to  foot.” 
For  nature  has  not  been  generous  to 
all  women,  and  "shapes”  are  often  a 
delusion  and  a mockery.  Old  Chimes  is 
earnest  in  this  proposed  reform,  and  is 
'■willing,  in  a spirit  of  civic  duty,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Cousin  Richard’s  conversation  is  like  the  | 
voice  you  hear  In  the  telephone  when  you  j 
are  waiting  to  be  connected,  a vague,  lm-  ! 
personal  voice  talking,  not  to  you,  but  to  1 
someone  else — talking,  so  lar  as  you  are  con-  ; 
cerned,  to  nobody  at  all.  Cousin  Richard 
lacks  the  art,  does  not.  Indeed,  see  the  ne- 
cessity, of  connecting  himself  Intellectually 
with  his  hearer.  His  remarks,  his  conversa- 
tion generally,  Instead  of  being  directed  to 
my  ear,  are  shot  at  random  Into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  where  they  diffuse 
themselves  so  rapidly— being  of  an  evanescent 
nature— that  I have  not  time  to  pick  up  a 
single  thread.  He  suffers  from  a fundamen- 
tal misconception  of  the  aims  and  uses  of 
conversation.  Conversation  is  to  him  not  an 
Intellectual  intercourse  between  two  or  more 
persons,  but  a sort  of  intellectual  deflation. 
He  deflates  himself  of  his  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions like  an  India  rubber  bicycle  tire,  and 
deludes  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  en- 
gaging in  conversation. 


Why  do  not  the  Baconians  of  Boston 
invite  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  A.  J. 
B.  Jennec  to  visit  this  city,  to  lecture 
l here  in  support  of  their  faith.  He  wears 
| a waistcoat  of  purple  silk  and  points 
with  pride  to  a diagram  representing  a 
I species  of  primitive  mangle,  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  stretched  across  wheels, 
on  which  pages  from  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Green,  Peele,  Mar- 
lowe, Spenser,  Bunyan  and  Robert  Bur- 
ton roll.  The  Bishop  says  that  with  the 
aid  of  this  "on-ur-ring  piece  of  mech- 
anism” he  can  prove  that  Francis  Ba- 
con was  ‘the  lawful  (sic)  son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex.”  j 
He  is  also  able  to  demonstrate  neatly  j 
and  conclusively  that  William  W.  j 
Shakspeare  was  ’a  low  pothouse  black- 
guard; if  he  wrote  the  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare, I did;  I know  It,  and  I am  will- 
ing to  swear  it  on  a stack  of  Bibles  a 
million  feet  high.”  The  Bishop  is  now 
in  England,  but  we  think  he  might  be 
persuaded  tc  deliver  a series  of  Lowell 
lectures  before  the  flowers  bloom  and 
the  Public  Garden  breaks  out  in  floral 
speech  and  diagrams. 


This  reminds  us  that  violets  soaked 
in  rainwater  make  an  excellent  wash 
for  the  skin.  What  says  the  Gaelic? 
"Anoint  thy  face  with  goat’s  milk,  in 
which  violets  have  soaked,  and  there  is 
not  a young  Prince  on  earth  who 
would  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty.” 
As  a simple  the  violet  eomforteth  the 
heart;  tho  leaves  reduce  inflammation; 
violet  tea  relieves  fever;  syrup  of  vio- 
lets is  good  for  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  breast,  pleurisy,  coughs 
and  ague  in  children.  For  the  latter 
disease,  eight  or  nine  drops  of  vitriol 
are  put  in  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  violets; 
a teaspoonful  is  the  dose;  the  child  grqs 
well  or  dies. 


'LA  TRAVIATA.” 

Melba  as  Violetta,  the 
First  Time  in  Boston. 


A Performance  Distinguished 
by  Admirable  Singing. 


Sixteenth  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


The  opera  performed  yesterday  af- 
ternoon by  the  Damroseh  and  Ellis 
Company  was  "La  Travlati"  In  Italian. 
The  theatre  was  crowded.  Mr.  Bim- 
boni  was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Violetta  Melba  | 

r lora  Van  Cauteren  'I 

Ar.nlnu  Mattfeld 

Alfreoo  Sallgnac  ; 

Germont  Campanari  i 

Gastone  Vanni  i 

Baron  Douphol Viviani  1 

Marquis  Kains  ] 

Doctor  Stehmann  ! 

hen  this  opera  was  produced  in 
London  in  1S56,  with  Piccolomini  as  the  j 
heroine  there  was  a controversy  con-  I 
i eerning  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  the  j 
i libretto.  The  opera  was  denounced  j 
from  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press.  ! 
Chorley  tells  us  that  it  was  "the  com- 
monplace nature  of  the  sin  and  shame  1 
and  sorrow,  which  revolted  such  per- 
sons as  were  really  revolted,  and  which 
absolutely  provoked  a manager's  de- 
fence of  the  tale,  as  conveying  a 
salutary  warning  to  the  young  men  of 
our  time  (1S56).”  You  will  iind  some  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  republished 
in  Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music  for  1856- 
1S57,  and  they  make  singular  and  en- 
tertaining reading. 

The  opera  was  first  sung  in  Boston 
by  a company  of  which  Max  Maretzek 
was  conductor.  Marietta  Gazzaniga 
was  the  Violetta,  Brignoli  was  the 
Alfredo,  and  Amodlo  was  the  Germont. 
The  date  of  the  first  performance  was 
June  8,  1857.  The  opera  was  not  much 
liked;  it  had  little  or  no  drawing  power. 

: Good  Mr.  Dwight  said  that  for  some 
; reason  or  other  the  public  entertained 
i the  idea  that  the  opera  should  not  be 
seen  by  decent  people;  he  himself  cared 
1 little  for  the  music,  and  he  was  rash 
j enough  to  express  the  opinion  that 

• Verdi’s  invention  "seemed  exhausted.” 
Here  is  an  awful  warning  to  us  all! 

• Brethren,  let  us  not  be  cock-sure  of  i 
anything!  Since  the  date  of  Mr. 
Dwight’s  solemn  statement,  Verdi  has 
written  "Ballo  in  Maschara,"  "Don 
Carlos,”  "Aida,”  “Otello"  “Falstaff” 

I and  the  Manzoni  Requiem.  I do  not 
mention  two  operas,  which  were  fail- 
! ures. 

I do  not  think  the  'morality’’  or  the 
I "immorality”  of  the  libretto  bothers 
j anybody  today.  An  audience  that  can 
■ stand  "Die  Walkiire”  or  "Tristan  und 
Isolde”  is  not  likely  to  shy  at  the  sim- 
ple tale  of  Violetta  Valery’s  life  and 
death.  Even  Emma  Abbott  finally  con- 
sented to  appear  in  the  part;  although 
her  Violetta,  as  Sadie  E.  Martin  tells 
us  in  her  biography  of  the  singer,  “was 
always  the  woman  who  would  be  good, 
who  appealed  to  society  to  aid  her,  and 
who  sacrificed  her  love  to  save  a heart- 
broken father  from  despair.” 

Is  the  music  as  hopelessly  common- 
place as  som<5  of  our  friends  would 
have  us  believe?  Is  the  opera  dead 
and  burled  beyond  resurrection,  except 
for  the  attempt  of  some  virtuoso  to 
give  it  the  semblance  of  life  for  a matl- 
nfie?  In  1884  it  was  given  53  times  in 
German  cities,  and  on  stages  which 
some  tell  us  are  consecrated  chiefly  to 
the  worship  of  Wagrer.  In  1896  It  was 
given  eight  times  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  j 
long  before  such  melodies  as  "A  quell'  ! 
amor”  and  "Parigi,  o cara”  will  perish 
and  be  no  more  heard.  if  Verdi  were 
now  to  set  music  to  this  version  of ! 
Camille  he  might  make  a more 
dramatic,  more  moving  version,  but  I 
doubt  If  such  spontaneous  and  beauti- 
ful melody  would  flow  from  this  pen.  Do 
you  remember  how  Helen  and  Inssaroff 
in  1 ourguerieff's  pathetic  story  listened 
to  "Travlata”  in  Venice,  and  their  *-mo- 
tions  when  they  heard  the  wall  of  de- 
spair “Lascla  ml  vlvere  . . . morir 
si  giovane?”  Who  is  not  thrilled  by 
that  cry  of  agony? 

Gazzaniga,  who  first  sang  the  part  in 
Boston,  was.  according  to  report,  a so- 
prano of  limpid  voice,  with  extraordin- 
ary low'er  tones;  and,  although  she 
was  admirable  in  coloratura,  her  action 
was  fall  of  energy  and  passion.  And  she 
had  suffered;  for  her  husband,  a young 
officer,  the  Marquis  of  Malasplna  to 
whom  she  was  devoted,  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  Havana. 

Yesterday  we  heard  a great  mis- 
tress of  song  who  relies  almost  solely 
■ per,  her  vocal  art  to  make  effect.  The 
Violetta  of  Melba  was  comparatively 
without  emotion,  but  I confess  that 
neither  the  Joy  nor  the  sorrow  of  Vio- 
letta was  of  especial  moment,  so  great 
was  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  su- 
perb art  bury  of  the  singer.  There  are 
so  many  Intellectual”  singers;  there 
are  *o  many  actors  and  actresses  that 
t n am,  and  there  are  so  few  singers 
(on  In-  operatic  siagel  There  was  Joy  , 
renter.;  hearing  a simple  phrase 

a-  i -.vi  j :-jng  by  Melba.  How  exqul-  ' 
site  her  i e r,i  mezza-voce!  How  beau-  , 
•if’-il •'»•••  eq  •-  her  legato!  And 
•he  >■>.■>•  ■ I tat  grace  of  her  delivery!  I 

. did  no*  mi-  a rea  l»t!«  deatlh  wllli  vo-  ] 


cal  TiatUng  and  gargling.  "X  play,  is  onTTl 
thing;  an  .opera  Is  another.  A golden  ! 
voice  Is  exceeding  Jealous:  it  ill  brooks 
the  rivalry  of  violent  action. 

Mr.  Sallgnac  sang  for  the  most  part 
with  taste  end  at  times  with  true  | 
spirit.  He  was  not  as  cold  as  reports  j 
from  New  York  led  us  to  believe,  but 
New  York  critics  are  hardly  pleased 
except  when  Mr.  Soldi  sits  in  the  con- 
ductor's chair  and  winks  to  them,  "It’s 
all  right."  Campanari  was  a satisfac- 
tory Germont,  although  his  performance 
of  'the  part  Is  not  one  of  his  striking 
Impersonations.  The  others  were  ade- 
quate. each  in  his  or  her  way.  Mr.  Bitn- 
boni  made  much  of  Verdi's  score;  this 
being  interpreted,  means  that  he  led 
with  the  intelligence  of  a musician  and 
with  Italian  taste  and  spirit. 

The  opera  Monday  night  will  be  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  with  Gadskl,  Fischer, 
Kraus,  Stehmann.  Rains.  Brener  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staudtgl  in  the  cast.  Mr. 
Oamrosch  will  conduct. 

• * * 

The  program  of  the  t6th  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Overture.  "For  the  Consecration  of  the 

House"  Beethoven 

Recitative  am)  aria,  "Luslnghe  pin 

care."  from  "Alessandro" Handel 

Cantilena  tor  ’cello Goltermann 

I "Dance  of  Svlphs."  for  ’cello Popper 

Symphony  No  4.  ’.n  D minor Schumann 

( Songs  with  piano,  "Sweet  Is  True 

Love,"  Irish  Folk-song Foote 

Ballet  music  fiom  "The  Demon.  .Rubinstein 

1 Mr.  Apthrop  says  in  the  program  book 
' of  last  night,  “Cousscmaker  came  out 
a year  or  two  ago  with  a bulky  volume, 
proving  by  carefully  collected  docu- 
ments that  Gregory  the  Great  had  next 
:o  nothing,  if  Anything  at  all,  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  the  ’Gregorian’ 
Chaunt.” 

! Charles  Edmond  Henri  de  Cousse- 
i maker  was  in  some  respects  a remark- 
i able  min,  but  he  was  not  as  remark- 
; able  as  Mr.  Apthorp  would  have  us  be- 
i lieve. 

| For  Coussernaker  died  in  1876. 

•** 

j The  dry  and  formal  overture  was 
anatomically  well  played.  Not  even 
1 this  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the 
j performance  of  the  symphony.  The 
first  movement  was  rough  and  con-  | 
fused;  ihe  romanze  was  for  once  with- 
: out  poetry;  the  scherzo  with  its  mar-  ) 
i velously  beautiful  trio  was  beat  out  f 
| in  perrunetory  cut-and-dried  fashion;  j 
i and  the  finale  was  without  elasticity 
j or  swing.  There  has  not  been  such  a j 
l prosaic  performance  of  this  nobly  mel-  i 
| "i noholy  and  haunting  work  in  Music 
I Hdl  for  nine  years. 

i There  are  some  that  object  to  the 
ballet  music  from  “The  Demon”  in  a 
; Symphony  concert.  I cannot  sympa- 
■ tliize  with  this  objection,  but  I well  ! 

| understand  how  any  one  may  reason- 
i ably  protest  against  ’cello  pieces  by 
j Goltermann  and  Popper,  and  songs 
j with  piano  accompaniment,  in  a con- 
cert of  this  nature.  The  C&ntilena  is, 
j in  its  place,  a pretty  piece,  and  in  Ger- 
I man  beer  gardens  conversation  is 
hushed  while  it  is  performed.  The 
"Dance  of  Sylphs”  may  well  arouse 
applause  at  a concert,  where  the  names 
of  "eminent  artists”  are  printed  in  ex- 
ceedingly large  type  on  the  program. 
These  pieces,  however,  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a Symphony  concert.  Mr. 
Schulz  played  them  well  enough,  but  I 
am  surprised  that  he  chose  them,  and 
I am  still  more  surprised  that  Mr. 
Paur  allowed  them  to  be  played. 

Mrs.  Henschel,  a skillful  cutter  of 
vocal  cameos  in  a small  hall,  does  not 
give  the  same  pleasure  in  a large  one. 
She  might  have  spared  us  the  aria 
from  "Alessandro,”  for  she  has  sung  i 
it  here  before,  and  there  are  tunes  with  I 
orchestra  that  we  have  not  heard  an  i . 
are  worth  singing.  And  if  she  insisted 
on  singing  sohgs  with  piano  accom- 
paniment was  it  necessary  for  her  to  1 
pay  tribute  to  parochialism?  The 
genteel  parlor  folk  song  of  Mr.  Foote 
is  no  novelty,  and  Mrs.  Henschel  found 
In  it  nothing  new. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


j A Few  Words  Anent  “The 
Barber  of  Seville,’’ 


Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler’s  Success  in 
the  Town  of  New  York. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 

A correspondent  asks  me  the  date  of 
the  first  performance  of  "The  Barber 
of  Seville”  In  this  town. 

The  first  performance  in  this  country 
was  at  New  York,  Nov.  29,  1825,  when 
Garcia  was  Almavlva  and  Marla  Gar- 
cia, afterward  Mallbran,  was  Rosina. 
The  younger  Garcia  was  Figaro— he 
is  still  living— and  the  mother  of  Ma- 
rla was  Berta. 

I am  not  sure  about  the  first  per- 
formance of  Rossini's  masterpiece  In 
this  city.  Thomas  Comer  brought  It 
out  In  January,  1829,  at  the  Tremont, 
with  Comer,  Horn,  Miss  George  and 
Mrs.  Papantl  In  the  cast,  and  a short 
time  afterward  at  the  same  theatre 
Miss  Feron  sang  Rosina. 

Colon*  1 Clapp  says  In  his  “Record 
of  the  Boston  Stage"  that  Sept.  2,  1829,  j 


"an  Italian  opera  company  at  the”'"6ffi 

house"— the  Boston— began  a sea- 
son and  brought  out  "Tanoredi,”  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville”  and  other  operas.  Miss 
Feron,  Mrs.  Brochta,  Rosich,  Angri- 
sani  were  in  the  company,  and  Ostlnelll 
led  the  orchestra.  "This  was  the  first 
regular  attempt  to  present  the  lyric 
drama,  with,  all  the  proper  accompani- 
ments, which  proved  successful.” 

Rosich  was  the  Bartolo  In  the  first 
performance  at  New  York  and  Angri- 
sani  was  the  Basilio. 

Miss  Fero*n — cr  Mrs.  Fearon-Glossop — 
was  born  at  Lpndon  of  French  parents 
in  1797.  As  a child  she  was  brought 
forward  at  Varxl'a.11  to  sir.g  music  sim- 
ilar to  that  sung  by  Catalani  at  the 
Opera,  and  she  was,  therefore,  known 
as  the  ‘‘Little  Cat.”  Parke  ■ In,  Mai 


he  made  his  home.  His  chief  works  are 

“Hertha”  (Altenburg,  1887),  "Reinhardt 
von  Ufenau”  (Altenburg,  18891,  “Lili- 
Tsee"  (Mannheim,  Jan.  12,  1896),  “Rose 
vora  Sii ntis,”  music  to  Kirc.hbach’s 
fairy  play  “Die  letzten  Menscheti" 
(Dresden,  1891);  a choral  work,  “Die 
detacher  Jungfrau ;”  Sehneefried-Suite 
(Weimar,  18951;  a choral  work  "Die  Sch- 
lacht  ’ (Dresden,  1895).  and  orchestral 
works,  male  part  songs,  songs,  etc. 

Of  "Lili  T.see”  Mr.  . Dlthmar  says: 
"It  is  certainly  charming  to  the  eye, 
delightfully  Japanese  in  the  ‘Mikado’ 
and  ’Geisha’  style,  and  rich  in  color. 
One  novel  feature  of  its  story  struck 
me.  When  the  tenor  hero  had  fin- 
ished proclaiming  in  song  the  mani-  j 
fest  charms  of  the  soprano  heroine,  I 
she  commanded  him  to  sing,  in  the  • 


amusing  “Musical  Memoirs”  says  0f  | same  dulcet  strains,  Ihe  opinion  of  her  j 
her:  "She  began  her  musical  career  at  coquettish  friend.  The  effect  of  this  j 
Vauxhh.ll  Gardens  at  the  time  when  I ^as  exceedingly  new  and  refreshing, 
became  a composer  for  them,  in  the  year  11  ™as  as  iC  L’ucla  should  compel  Kd- 
1808.  I composed  many  songs  for  her;  fard0  to  sing  m praise  of  Alice,  or 
and  observing  the  bent  of  her  genius,  htwfn  ,0  make 

gave  her  ’The  Triple  Courtship,’  in  'ove  ,^‘n  the  usual  operatic  fashion)  to 
which  she  whimsically  and  admirably  niz’ 
described  her  three  lovers,  a soldier,  aj 
Quaker  and  a sailor;  apd  ‘The  Romp,  worjiSj 
or  the  Great  Catalani.’  These  were  [ 
both  acting  songs,  and  (by  my  advice) 


It  is  a pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Loeffler’s 
appreciated  in  other  cities.  Mr. 


she  sang  them  without  a book  in  her 
hands,  a thing  never  before  known  in 
those  gardens.  They  were  both  tumult- 
uously encored  and  in  them  she  dis- 
played powers  which  marked  her  for 
future  excellence.”  She  was  singing  in 
Paris  in  opera  in  1818.  She  then  went  to 
Italy,  and  appeared  at  La  Scala  in  1820 
as  “Ferron.”  She  again  appeared  there, 
1824-25,  1827.  That  last  year  she  made 
her  operatic  d£but  in  London  Nov.  29,  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  "Isidore  cle  Merida,  or 
the  Devil’s  Creek.”  She  was  again  in 
London  in  1834.  She  died  in  London  in 
May,  1853.  She  was  married  to  Joseph 
Glossop,  an  impresario,  and  was  the 
grandmother  of  the  late  Sir  .Augustus 
Harris. 

The  Woods  sang  in  “The  Barber”  in 
1883-1S34.  In  1847  the  opera  was  sung 


Paur  produced  his  Divertimento  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra  at  New  York  ir.  a con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Feb,  17.  and  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Loeffler  is  a young  man,  a Ger- 
man by  birth,  and  has  already  made 
himself  favorably  known  as  a composer. 
The  delightful  composition  produced 
here  last  night  will  surely  add  to  his 
reputation.  It  is  in  three  movements. 

Preamble,  an  Eclogue  and  a Carnival 
ties  Morts-  The  first  of  these  opens 
with  a passage  which,  by  its  melodic 
style  and  its  line  exposition  of  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  solo  instrument, 
shows  that  the  composer  has  been  a 
close  student  of  Bach’s  violin  sonatas. 
This  passage  soon  works  into  a 
sort  of  perpetuum  mobile  theme, 
which  is  followed  by  a broad  singing 
melody  of  genuine  beauty.  There  are  a 
few  resplendent  tutti  passages,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  movement  the  first 


by  the  "Ha  van  a Opera  Company  at  the  | £e»«  are  g 

Howard,  with  Xedesco,  Vita  and  Lormi  s(ac  c0mp^siti0„.  it  is  wholly  free  in 


in  the  east.  In  January,  1853,  an  opera 
company,  of  which  Alboni  was  the 
prima  donna,  gave  the  opera.  Sontag 
sacg  Rosina  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

. * * * 

Here  is  a curious  note  about  a per- 
formance of  “The  Barber"  "in  London. 

It  was  first  produced  there,  with  Gar- 
cia, Jan.  10,  1818;  in  October  of  that 
year  Parke  says,  "Rossini’s  operas  hav- 
ing become  highly  fashionable,  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
produced  on  the  12th  ’The  Barber’  with 
part  of  Rossini’s  music.  . . . The 
overture  by  Bishop,  and  the  whole  of 
the  music,  went  off  with  great  Sclat.” 
In  like  manner  Bishop  compiled  “Don 
Giovanna."  “Marriage  of  Figaro," 
"Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol"  (from 
Rossini’s  “Wm.  Tell”),”  “Der  Frei- 
sehtitz,”  “John  of  Paris." 

* * * 

“Lili  Tsee”  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
Feb.  17.  1 quote  Mr.  Henderson's  re- 

view; 

"Tsee,”  a Japanese  operetta  in  one 
net  (words  by  Wolfgang  Kirchback, 
music  by  Franz  Curtis),  was  presented 
at  Daly’s  Theatre  last  night  before  the 
performance  of  ‘The  Country  Girl.’  It 
is  short,  fragile  and  pretty,  and  ex- 
actly serves  its  purpose,  and  it  is  set  on 
the  stage  with  exquisite  taste.  The 
scene  represents  a street  in  a remote 
Japanese  village,  with  pottery  shops 
on  one  side  and  a number  of  dainty 
girls  painting  and  modeling  satsuma 
ware,  and  the  portal  of  Lilt  Tsee’s  home 
on  the  other;  with  the  blooms  of  the 
cherry  and  dahlia  In  abundance  and 
an  ideal  Japanese  landscape  in  the  dis- 
tance. Kiki  Tsura  loves  Lili  Tsee  and 
; rells  her  often  in  sweet  numbers  how 
beautiful  she  is— so  often  and  so  elo- 
quently, in  fact,  that  Lili  Tsee  begins 
to  bo  quite  curious  and  longs  to  gaze 
on  her  own  charms.  For  it  seems  that 
in  that  land  of  flowers  there  are  no 
clear  pools  of  water,  such  as  that 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  Nar- 
cissus, no  shining  silver  flagons  or  II 
bright  tin  dish-pans  In  which  one  may  | 
see  one's  own  face  and  so  admire  one's  | 
own  beauty.  And  the  casual  introduc-  | 
tion  of  a hand-mirror,  dropped  by  an  || 
English  globe-trotter,  leads  to  various  > 
misunderstandings  and  complications,  J 
in  which  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  vil-  j 
lage,  a Buddhist  priest  (who  is  a sly 
old  rascal),  some  English  tourists  and 
a pompous  State  official  In  a jinriksha 
are  Involved.  The  music  is  piquant  and 
„ pleasing,  and  the  performance  smooth 
and  spirited.  It  is  likely  that  'Dili  Tsee,’ 
which  was  cordially  received  by  a large 
audience  last  night,  will  so  strengthen 
the  1)111  that  the  revival  of  ‘The  School 
for  Scandal’  will  be  still  further  post- 
poned." , ,, 

The  cast  of  "Lili  Tsee”  follows; 

Kikl  rnum Frank  Rushworth  ! 

UK  Ts»i> Marguerite  Demon  I 

Mil  g-MIng Arthur  Cunningham 

q'nlma Belle  Harper  j 

Mins  Whlrlbottle Marie  St.  John! 

A State  Official Clement  Hopkins  | 

Mr.  Henderson  or  the  compositor  Is  i 
mistaken  In  the  spelling  of  the  com-, 
poser’s  name,  which  Is  “Curtl,”  not 
“Curtis.”  Curti  died  at 'Dresden  the 
7th  of  this  month.  He  was  born  at  | 
Cassel,  Nov.  16,  1854.  He  first  studied 
medicine  at  Berlin  and  Geneva.  He 
then  studied  music  under  Kretschmer 
arid  Schulz-Beuthen  at  Dresden,  which 


form,  and  consists  of  a development  of 
a songlike  melody  by  alternate  solo  and 
orchestra  treatment.  Some  of  the  in- 
strumental effects  in  this  movement  are 
very  ingenious,  the  stopped  trumpets 
and  the  glissandi  on  the  harp  giving 
some  bizarre  tints.  The  final  movement 
is  a set  of  variations  on  the  old  ’Dies 
irae.’  It  is  tremendously  difficult  for 
the  solo  instrument,  embracing  as  it 
does  all  the  feats  of  violin  playing,  yet 
it  is  solid,  good  music,  full  of  interest, 
and  uncommon  in  its  display  of  mas- 
tery of  the  technics  of  composition. 
The  work  as  a whole  is  full  of  melody, 
color  and  feeling,  and  it  ought  to  be- 
come one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  the  vio-  i 
linlst’s  repertoire.  Mr.  Loeffler  played  i 
the  solo  part  with  large  tone,  perfect 
intonation,  grace  and  finish  of  style  and  l 
incessant  charm.  The  orchestra  gave 
him  an  accompaniment  which  was  a 
work  of  brotherly  love.  He  vvas  enthu- 
siastically recalled  several  times. 

And  the  New  York  Tribune  spoke  of 
his  'cello  concerto  played  that  same 
week  at  a Boston  Symphony  Concert  in 
Brooklyn  as  follows: 

"Like  its  companion  piece,  the  diverti- 
mento for  violin  and  orchestra,  that 
Mr.  Paur  brought  out  last  Thursday  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  it  is  a 
profoundly  interesting  work,  the  prod- 
uct of  an  uncommonly  gifted  musical 
nature,  served  and  seconded  by  a fine 
technical  skill.  It  does  r.ot.  perhaps, 
stand  on  quite  so  high  a plane  as  the 
other  composition,  a circumstance  lor 
which  the  explanation  may  be  found,  to 
pome  extent  at  least,  in  the  nature  of] 
the  piece  itself.  Mr.  Loeffler  has  notl 
entirely  succeeded  in  eliminating  theO 
stubborn  incompatibility  between  tliel 
essential  nature  of  the  concerto  and  thel 
essential  nature  of  the  violoncello.] 
1 They  cannot  be  made  to  fit  each  other  I 
All  Mr.  Loeffler’s  rich  gifts  of  fancy- 
and  he  has  availed  himself  largely  ol 
tire  privileges  implied  in  title  of  ‘fan-1 
ta.-tic’—  is  impotent  to  make  passage 
work  on  the  ’celllo  seem  interesting  oil 
musically  significant.  The  fundamental 
musical  elements  of  the  concerto  are] 
however,  of  great  beauty;  its  ideas  aril 
noble  and  nobly  expressed,  so  far  a | 
the  solo  instrument  is  permitted  t< 
speak  its  own  language,  as  It  is  in  sc 
much  of  the  first  movement  and  in  the 
plangent  adagio.  Mr.  Loeffler  has  agaiil 
made*  use  of  the  variation  form  in  th 
third  movement,  and  again  has  showil 
his  resources  of  fanciful  ingenuity  id 
applying  it  to  a most  characteristl  I 
Russian  theme.  He  has,  too,  unceasin] 
surprise  and  pleasure  in  store  for  hi  I 
hearers  in  the  harmonic  structure  of  hi  I 
orchestral  background  and  in  the  in] 
dividualitv,  the  richness  and  the  dear] 
ness  of  his  orchestration.  Mr.  Bchroede] 
played  the  concerto  with  a.  brilri&ncl 
ani  superb  power  that  fathomed  ever 
intention  of  its  composer— a brilliant- 
that  even  that  great  an  1st  has  seidoi 
displayed.  The  performance  raised 
stirring  demonstration  cf  approval  an 
pleasure  to  which  Mr.  Sehroeder  an 
Mr.  Loeffler  both  had  to  respond  man 
times.” 

* * * | 
They  did  not  lilt"  "A  Normandy  Wee 
uing"  in  New  York,  where  it  was  pro 
duced  Feb.  21,  any  more  than  we  dl| 
here  in  Boston,  although  Dorothy  Mo 
ton  replaced  Merri  Osborne,  and  Wi 
liam  Norris  took  the  places  of  Evely 
Gordon,  lja  Mulle,  and  Louis  de  Lang 
The  New  York  Times  said: 

"The  audience  applauded  everythin 
which  gave  the  slighte.--  excuse  fi 
applause  and  laughed  a:  everythlt 

which  might  have  evoked  a passii 
smile  from  the  proverbial  Cheshi 


jut  in 

of  approbate 

l. t  ‘A  Normandy  Wed 

likely  to  take  the  to 
• * Messrs.  Cheevor  and  Bryno  ha'e 

larently  proceotletl  upon  the  titne- 
honored  assumption  that  the  public 
iws  very  little,  and  is  not  qulto  sure 
that.  The  version  of  the  story 
!ich  these  gentlemen  have  provided 
p.  rhaps  not  devoid  of  humorous  pos-  , 
Tillies,  but  in  their  treatment  of  it 
-*v  have  emploveu  a method  similar 
‘the  mathematical  reductto  ad  ab-  ■ 
rdum.  Their  dinlogue  consists  large- 
of  cheap  and  rude  jokes  of  the  Amer- 
m slang  variety,  and  their  lyrics  ap- 
u-  to  have  hem  composed  by  an  au- 

m. itic  type-writing  machine.  They 
ve  not  hesitated  in  their  situations 

Imitate  everything  and  anything, 
om  •Hlgoletto’  to  ‘Shore  Acres,’  and 
itli  results  about  as  various  as  might 
i expected.  The  music  is  by  William 
urst  Mr.  Furst,  In  his  present  score, 
decidedly  an  eclectic.  He  has  had 
•tive  memories  of  all  kinds  of  music 
om  ‘Adonis'  to  Strauss’s  'KUnst- 
rleben'  waltz.  By  such  a method  a 
ever  composer  can  produce  some  good 
• ustc.  and  there  are  a few  good  num- 
rs  in  Mr.  Furst’s  score.  The  rest  is 
,t  silence,  but  it  ought  to  be.  The 
rformance  was  worthy  of  the  work, 
s Papa  Campistrat  Mr.  Richard  Car- 
'll exploited  many  of  his  favorite 
leeches  from  ‘Little  Faust,’  and 
meed  till  he  was  out  of  breath.  If 
e had  been  out  of  breath  before  he 
rled  to  sing  it  would  have  been  well, 
'orothy  Mo -ton  as  Denise,  his  daugh- 
er.  looked  almost  like  his  wife,  and 
ane  in  a marvelous  manner  altogether 
icr'own.  One  William  Norris  showed 
iow  easy  it  was  to  play  the  simpleton 
n the  stage,  and  the  young  woman 
vho  calls  herself  Merri  Osborne  sang 
vlth  a still,  small  voice  and  danced 
vith  restless,  large  limbs.  The  chorus 
Ikl  its  work  tolerably  and  the  orches- 
a at  least  worked  hard." 

And  the  Sun  remarked: 

"It  is  burlesque,  and  burlesque 
the  broadest  type,  that  bore 
but  a remote  relation  to  such 
works  as  'La  Mascotte’  or  ‘La 
Cigale.’  The  story  of  thi  libretto,  what- 
ver  it  may  have  been  in  the  original, 
y is  trivial  and  scarcely  distinguish- 
blc.  Several  American  hands  had 
turned  the  piece  Into  Tenderloinese  of 
most  aggravated  burlesque  charac- 
ter. This  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  soeeches  that  fell  to  Richard 
Carroll,  and  doubtless  they  were,  his 
own.  There  is  the  same  proportion  of 
elaborate  stupidity  and  unrestrained 
garitv  that  were  characteristic  of 
his  humor  in  ‘Kismet’  and  ‘Little 
Faust,’  nobody  but  Mr.  Carroll  need  be 
held  responsible  for  them.  * * * Nor 
has  William  Furst  helped  the  result  by 
his  score,  which  will  be  remembered 
only  because  it  contains  the  frankest 
appropriations  that  were  ever  heard  in 
the  work  of  any  composer.  There  was 
a Scotch  song  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act  and  a negro  melody  in  the  second 
that  were  so  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  the  audience  that  they  provoked'  a 
smile  when  offered  as  the  achievement 
pf  anvbody  but  the  man  who  wrote 
Them  "long  before  they  were  put  into 
jtlr.  Furst’s  score  of  ‘A  Normandy  Wed- 
lling.’  ” 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Puccini  has  ccmpesed  the  music  for 
ar,  opera  based  on  the  life  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

Thevpropose  to  give  "Der  Freischtitz" 
in  a new  version  by  Alfred  Ernest  at 
the  Opfra  Comique,  Paris. 

Miss  Ellen  Nelson  of  Calais,  Me.,  will 
take  part  in  a concert  to  be  given  by 
her  teacher,  Juliani,  in  Paris,  next 
June. 

They  say  Jean  de  Rcszke  is  studying 
the  parts  of  Manrlco  and  Arnold  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Siegfried  of  "Gotterdam- 
merung.” 

Three  operas  made  from  plays  are 
soon  due  for  production  in,  Italy.  They 
are  Leoncavallo’s  "Trilby,”  Samara’s 
“Feodora.”  and  the  "La.  Tosca”  of 
Giordano. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Park  will  give  her  an- 
nual concert  in  the  Universalist  Church, 
Newtonvllle,  Monday,  March  7.  She 
will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Follen- 
Adams,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  and  the 
Newton  Choristers’  Club. 

Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania, 
heard  lately  a performance  of  ‘‘Car- 
men,” given  at  the  Bucarest  Opera 
House  by  young  pupils.  As  she  took 
her  neat,  the  children,  about  to  sing 
a chorus,  were  disconcerted.  She  beat 
time  wlia  her  fan,  "after  the  manner 
of  a most  skilled  leader.”  The  children 
followed  her;  and  the  chorus  was  hu- 
shed "and  the  applause  of  the  specta- 
:ors  was  frenetic.”  Even  queens  have 
; heir  passionate  press  agent. 

“The  Geisha,”  after  a two  years’  run 
at  Daly’s  Theatre,  London,  will  give 
place  some  time  this  spring  to  a new 
"musical  comedy”  by  the  same  authors 
and  composers.  The  subject  is  "clas- 
sical" and  some  declare  that  Owen  Hall 
has  discovered  that  there  was  a Co- 
rinthian Club  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome, 
and  that  the  nobility  of  the  time  were 
wont  to  enjoy  themselves  on  Sunday 
evenings  as  do  the  jeunesse  doree — and 
others— at  the  New  Lyric  Club  in  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Margaret  Macintyre  may  visit  this 
country  in  the  spring  to  sing  at  certain 
music  festivals.  She  was  born  in  Indit  , 
the  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Mackenzi  *. 
Macintyre.  She  studied  under  Manuel 
Garcia  and  Mrs.  Della  Valle,  and  heit 
teacher  in  declamation  was  Carlotta 
Leclcrc.  She  made  her  debut  in  opera 
t Covent  Garden,  May  14,  1888,  as 
'icaela.  She  sang  in  Milan  in  1893; 

‘ ade  a tour  in  South  Africa;  and  was 
” gaged  at  St.  Petersburg,  1896-97  She 
Tig  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  ‘89;  Birm- 
foham  (1891);  and  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
a,  1 of  1891. 

a.  r the  benefit  of  those  who  intend 
y r abroad  in  the  early  summer,  here 
announcement  of  Mr.  A.  Schulz- 
■us  a series  of  performances  of 


Gardea: 

June!  (Pund  27) — “D1 


s NlbVluiiKon”  ut  Covcnt 
Rhelngold'j  (Mondays, 
,,  ~ WaMre"  (Wed- 
nesdays. June  8 und  29)— “Siegfried" 
(Thursdays.  Juno  9 «nd  30)— GUttor- 
diimmerung"  (Saturdays,  June  11  and 
July  2).  The  following  singers  will  take 
part:  Gadski,  Earner.  Sehumann-Heink. 
Dremii,  Ternlna  or  Nordlea,  Van  Dyck, 
Jean  de  Reszlte,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Van 
Rooy,  Breuer,  von  Mtlde.  Mr.  Soldi  will 
conduct. 

Mascagni  has  lately  been  very  frank. 
The  Scala  Orchestra,  now  tliut  the 
theatre  is  closed  to  operatic  perform- 
ances, will  give  a series  of  concerts. 
He  was  asked  to  conduct  them,  but 
declined.  "It  is  true  that  I have  been 
asked  to  direct  the  concerts  at  La 
Scala,”  he  wrote  to  a friend.  "They 
preferred  me,  moreover,  to  Richter,  who 
is  probably  the  greatest  German  con- 
ductor. I must  prepare  myself  to  be- 
come a director,  and  I will  gain  honors 
in  that  direction.  1 was  not  horn  to 
compose  operas.  I am  in  my  right 
place  only  in  the  director’s  chair.  I 
cannot  do"  otherwise.  I feel  that  1 was 
intended  for  a conductor.” 

Victor  Maurel,  whom  the  Berlin  pa- 
pers style  "Mr.,”  is  shortly  to  be  heard 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin, 
and  that  will  mark  his  first  appearance 
in  Prussia.  He,  like  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
always  said  that  he  would  accept  noth- 
ing but  Alsace-Lorraine  as  compensa- 
tion for  singing  in  Germany.  So  far  as 
the  reports  go,  he  Is  not  to  receive  that 
reward.  He  will  sing  in  “Don  Giovanni” 
and  “Falstaff.”  The  chief  part  in  the 
latter  opera  was  first  intrusted  to 
Reichmann  of  Vienna,  who  was  to  have 
sung’  it  in  Berlin  in  German.  But  it 
has  now  been  given  to  Maurel,  who  will, 
of  course,  sing  the  role  in  Italian.  Mau- 
rel was  to  have  gone  directly  to  Berlin 
fivo  years  ago  with  an  Italian  company 
to  produce  “Falstaff.”  But  he  went  to 
Paris  instead,  and  now  that  he  is  final- 
ly going  to  the  Prussian  capital  he  is 
anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  he 
neglected  Berlin  before,  not  because  he 
had  any  patriotic  objections  to  singing 
there,  but  on  account  of  his  agreement 
with  Verdi,  which  compelled  him  to  sing 
Falstaff  in  Paris  before  it  was  given  in 

any  other  citv. New  York  Sun. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  11  thus 
speaks  of  a little  known  work:  "Last 

night  the  Strolling  Players’  Amateur 
Orchestral  Society  gave  its  third  mem- 
bers’ concert  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Norfolk  Megone, 
and  managed  to  secure  an  uncommonly 
good  audience,  which  listened  with 
something  like  enthusiasm  to  a long 
and  ambitious  program.  The  concert 
opened  with  a performance  of  Theo- 
dore Gouvy’s  Second  Symphony  in  F 
(Op.  12),  a work  which  is  the-  most  cu- 
rious mixture  in  the  world  of  fustian 
and  fine  writing,  but  of  which  it  is 
strange  to  consider  how  small  a repu- 
tation It  has — and  its  author,  for  that 
matter— in  this  country.  It  entirely 
lacks  the  massive  quality  of  stateliness 
which  one  naturally  looks  to  find  in 
any  symphonic  form  of  composition.  It 
has  a touch  of  the  circus,  a hint  of 
the  music  hall,  a suspicion  of  Offen- 
bachian  light  opera,  a memory  of  the 
sentimental  songs  of  the  sixties,  a 
thrill  of  Inspired  commonplace,  a shin- 
ing shallowness  that  distinctly  stamp 
it  as  the  work  of  a showy,  resourceful 
and  ingenious  musician  rather  than 
that  of  a great  artist.  Let  anybody  re- 
call the  reminiscences,  say,  of  ’Dites- 
lui’  in  the  last  movement,  and  these 
passing  comments  will  scarcely  be 
found  too  severe.” 

The  two  young  women  who  came 
down  from  one  of  the  northern  towns 
of  the  State  several  years  ago  called 
themselves  the  Abbott  Sisters,  and  then 
dressed  themselves  up  in  rags  to  sing 
in  the  burlesque  and  music  halls,  have 
temporarily  retired  from  public  view. 
But  at  least  one  of  them  is  likely  to  be 
heard  of  again.  This  is  Miss  Bessie 
Pickens  Abbott,  and  not  her  sister.  Miss 
Jessie  Pickens  Abbott.  Miss  Bessie 
was  fortunate  enough  several  years  ago 
to  sing  for  Jean  de  Reszke.  who  took  an 
interest  in  her,  admired  her  voice,  and 
urged  her  to  devote  herself  to  study. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  young 
women  to  give  up  singing,  which  was 
the  only  means  of  support  for  them 
and  their  mother.  But  matters  were 
finally  arranged  in  such  a way  that  it 
became  possible,  and  Miss  Bessie  Pick- 
ens Abbott  started  to  work.  M.  de 
Reszke  sent  ner  to  one  of  the  best  known 
singing  teachers  in  New  York,  and  is 
highly  interested  in  her  progress.  She 
is  said  to  have  proved  quite  worthy  of 
his  kindness  to  her,  as  she  is  learning 
how  to  sing,  and  her  voice  is  said  to 
have  improved  immensely.  Both  of  the 
girls  were  scarcely  out  of  their  teens 
when  they  were  first  heard  here,  and 
are  very  young  still.  Miss  Jessie  Pick- 
ens Abbott,  who  does  not  sing  without 
her  sister,  is  awaiting  in  leisure  the 
time  when  Miss  Bessie  will  be  a great 

prima  donna. New  York  Sun. 

Messrs.  Binet  and  Courtier  gave  in  the 
R6vue  Scientifique  an  account  trans- 
lated for  the  Lancet,  of  experiments, 
made  by  themselves  and  others  on  hu- 
man beings  and  animals,  of  the  effects 
of  music  on  the  heart  and  respiration. 
Patrizi,  an  Italian  physiologist  had  a 
patient  with  a wound  in  the  skull  which 
laid  bare  the  brain,  lie  was  thus  en- 
abled to  observe  the  actual  effect  of 
music  on  the  cerebral  circulation.  Music 
occasioned  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  brain  itself.  The  effect  on  the  cere- 
bral circulation  was  variable,  the  vessels 
being  sometimes  constricted  and  some- 
times dilated.  At  other  times  no  effect 
was  produced.  Messrs.  Binet  and  Cour- 
tier experimented  on  a musician.  Isolat- 
ed notes,  chords,  and  discords  were  first 
tried.  Both  major  chords  struck  in  a 
lively  manner  and  discords  quickened 
the  respiration,  the  latter  more  especial- 
ly. Minor  chords  tended  to  retard  res- 
piration. When  melodies  were  tried  it 
was  found  that  all,  whether  grave  or 
gay,  produced  quickened  respiration  and 
increased  action  of  the  heart.  The  live- 
ly tunes  produced  the  greatest  accelera- 
tion. The  subject  also  sometimes  un- 
consciously endeavored  to  synchronize 
his  respiration,  with  those  of  the  sin- 
ger. In  rollentando  and  diminuendo  pas- 
sages the  respiration  was  retarded. 


Where  the  sound  was  wholly  urTcrjIilpn; 
eated  by  emotional  ideas,  .is  in  single 
notes  or  chords,  the  heart’s  action  was 

accelerated,  but  not  in  so  marked  a 
degree  as  when  a melody  either  grove 

or  gay  was  played..  During  operatic 
pieces.  Dr  those  well  known  to  the  sub- 
ject the  acceleration  attained  Its  maxi- 
mum. The  subject  had  a strongly 
marked  capillary  pulse.  The  influence 
of  music  on  the  capillary  circulation 
was  tested  by  a plcthysmogranh  attached 
to  lh<‘  right  hand.  The  capillary  tracing 
usually  showed  a diminution  of  pulsa- 
tion. Tills  diminution  was  occasioned 
by  the  sound  of  single  notes,  chords  or 
discords.  In  sad  melodics,  especially 
minor  ones,  there  was  almost  no  dim- 
inution, while  in  lively  airs  the  dim- 
inution was  marked. 

As  the  Sun  announced  a month  ago, 
Mine.  Melba  probably  will  head  an 
opera  company  of  her  own  next  year, 
and  travel  through  the  United  Slates 
singing  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and 
"Don  Pasqualo,”  possibly  reviving 
the  half  concert  and  half  operatic  per- 
formances which  were  at  one  time 
popular.  This  was  decided  after  Mmc. 
Melba  had  made  several  appearances 
In  the  Western  cities  this  winter,  and 
drew  such  large  audiences  that  it  be- 
came clear  she  could  repeat  the  ex- 
periment anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try with  great  profit.  Only  a few 
singers  are  needed  for  the  two  operas 
she  proposes  to  give,  and  the  expense 
of  such  an  organization  will  be  com- 
paratively slight.  Her  rewards  for 
every  single  performance  will  be  much 
more  than  the  company  at  the  Metro- 
politan can  a.fford  to  pay.  1 1 seems 
a curious  retrogression  that  the  prima 
donna  of  the  older  days  should  appear, 
to  be  once  more  revivified.  The  suc- 
cess of  ‘‘The  Barber  cf  Seville”  was 
astonishing  to  persons  who  have 
heard  repeatedly  the  assertion  that  the 
opera  could  not  draw  a corporal's 
guard  it  it  were  sung  here.  Possibly 
(during  the  regular  season,  with  all  the 
popular  singers  here,  there  would 
l have  been  no  such  audience.  But  the 
revival  was  unexpectedly  successful. 
Mme.  Melba’s  plans  for  the  next  season 
show  plainly  enough  that  the  public 
will  again  support  the  old-fashioned  en- 
terprises which  were  thought  to  be  ex- 
hausted. so  long  as  there  is  a singer 
equal  to  arousing  their  enthusiasm. 
Mme.  Sembrioh  is  coming  back  to  tilts 
country  next  year  to  undertake  just 
such  a series  cf  performances  through- 
out the  United  States.  When  an  ari- 
ist's  popularity  and  reputation  are  once 
established.  the  plan  seems  easy 
enough.  Only  two  such  singers  as  Mel- 
ba and  Sembrich,  however,  could  un- 
dertake the  operatic  end  of  these  old- 
fashioned  touts.  They  sing  the  music 
which  does  not  require  every  other  ac- 
cessory to  make  it  effective.  Mme.  Mel- 
ba's great  success  in  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland  has  shown  that  the  out-of- 
town  public  is  anxious  to  support  just 
such  performances. New  York  Sun 


verses  I tell  you.  Tffe^fnests,  nnu  , 
the  spoil,  did  not  finish  gestures  that  I 
were  begun.  Overcoats  were  hanging  ! 
from  should'- rs.  An  arm  was  Just  en-  I 
,tcrlng  a sleeve.  Hands  dropped  before 
they  shook  each  other.  A cone  staid 
In  the  air.  The  reading  of  Initials  In  ' 
hats  was  Interrupted.  One  woman  had 
n hand  In  the  heel  of  her  rubber  over-  j 
shoe.  Another  had  her  neck  half  cov- 
ered and  she  sat  down.  Young  girls 
said,  "Mamma,  listen!"  A man  on 
fhe  staircase  held  a cigarette  near  a 
gas  jet.  Another,  who  was  three  or 
four  steps  from  the  landing,  stood  still, 
one  foot  in  the  air,  listened,  and— he  I 
was  noted  for  his  manners— took  off 
his  hat. 


We  know  that  this  story  is  true,  be- 
cause Mr.  Jules  Renard  told  It  to  us 
.’  ‘ ''-rdny.  He  was  at  a rec.pptlon  last 
(week,  and  he  is  as  observing  as  he  In  ] 
Intelligent  and  truthful. 


Here  is  the  latest  instance  of  Mr.  El- 
bert Hubbard's  delicate,  refined  humor: 
"A  few  days  ago  I received  a very 
pleasant  call  from  Mr.  James  King 
Hand.  In  addition  to  hts  regular  busi- 
ness Mr.  Hand  operates  a Skunk  farm, 
and  Is  also  chief  owner  of  a plantation 
devoted  to  raising  teazle.  I have  placed 
Mr.  Hand’s  name  on  the  Philistine  free 
list.” 


Wy  T- 


THE  SONNET. 

“Don’t  forget,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
,that  a true  poet  is  among  us,  a true 
poet;  there  he  is.” 

Thus  spake  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
as  she  would  say  anything  that  came 
into  her  head. 

The  poet,  feeling  himself  stared  at, 
hung  his  head  and  purred,  "Oh,  no,  I 
am  not,  trilly  I am  not!  Oh,  if  I were!  ’ 
He  protested  so  much  that  they  forgot 
him.  Artists,  artists  worthy  of  the 
name,  were  waiting,  and  in  a hurry. 
Already  the  crowd  was  applauding  a 
pianist.  The  imprudent  poet  had  given, 
up  his  turn.  He  peered  through  his 
eyelids.  He  was  like  unto  a man) 
frightened  needlessly,  who  perceives: 
suddenly  that  he  made  a mistake.  He 
despised  the  pianist,  whose  success  he 
envied;  and  glory  seemed  to  him  a 
tempting  although  a vulgar  woman.  , 
"I  shall  be  more  decided,”  he  thought,! 
“when  they  ask  me  again.” 

The  hostess  drew  near: 

"Then  you  refuse  us  a pleasure?” 

He  saved  his  pride  by  an  adroit 
phrase: 

"I  should  like  to  oblige  you,  but  you 
see  for  yourself  that  it  wouldn’t  go. 

The  guests  felt  like  saying:  "Are  we 

idiots,  then?” 

Profiting  by  bis  hesitation,  a singer 
raised  immediately  his  dramatic  voice. 

And  the  poet,  suffering  keenly,  kept 
letting  his  chance  go  by. 

Finally  the  evening  was  over,  a very 
successful  evening,  as  are  all  such  en- 
tertainments. The  hostess  escorted  even 
to  the  landing  guests  that  had  never 
before  so  heartily  enjoyed  themselves. 
“You  are  the  only  one  who  did  not  do 
i something,”  she  said  to  the  poet.  It 
I is  foolish  for  you  to  stand  on  cere- 
I inony.  Oh,  you  wretch !’’ 

And  the  guests,  thinking  themselves 
cut  of  danger,  shouted  In  chorus: 
"Fie!  Fie!  Oh  you  wretch.” 

“You  flatter  me,  you  really  do  not 
mean  all  this.” 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  more  fortunate 
another  time,”  said  Madam. 

"Thank  you,”  said  the  poet. 

Then  with  the  abruptness  of  a mad 
resolve,  he  cried: 

“Pardon  me,  but  my  memory  has 
come  back  to  me.  I'll  recite  one  of 
piy  sonnets.” 

"How  sweet  of  you!”  said  the  hostess. 
"Sh-h-h-h!  Please  be  quiet!  Sh-h-h-h!” 
The  poet  recited  his  sonnet  in  a hur- 
ried fashion,  as  a man  who  must  catch 
j a train  and  yet  Is  pressed  by  a friend 
j to  eat  something  on  the  Jump.  The 
' poet  recited  his  verses,  beautiful 


Rank,  wo  know,  Is  but  a guinea 
stamp.  This  means  in  some  cases  that 
the  title  must  be  paid  for  by  the  stamp, 
and  that  a patent  of  nobility  may  be 
paid  for  with  a reasonable  number  of 
guineas.  According  to  the  Independ- 
ence Beige,  this  is  at  present  the  case 
jn  Italy.  The  title  market  has  long  ex- 
isted, but  the  tariff  is  to  be  raised,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  Nobility  will 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  proletariat. 
This  tariff,  which  is  to  confirm  titles 
of  high  degree  granted  already  or  to 
ibe  granted  in  the  future.  Is  as  follows: 
A Prince  fetches  40,000  francs,  a Duke 

30.000  francs,  a Marquis  falls  in  the 
market  to  £1000.  The  Count  is  rated  at 

20.000  francs,  and  the  Baron  at  12,0)0 
francs,  while  the  ordinary  noble  is  only 
.worth  £200.  For  the  little  preposition 
“of”  before  their  names  aspirants  will 
pay  10,000  francs.  If  the  titles  are  not 
to  be  hereditary,  then  the  cost  is  only 
three-fifths  of  the  above  sums.  A 
change  of  name  In  Italy  means  a tax 
(of  40  francs.  Exception  is  made  in  the 
[case  of  “les  enfants  trouves,”  who  may 
take  an  alias  and  pay  nothing  for  it. 

j Nobody’s  child  is  hardly  likely  to  aspire 
| after  the  vanity  of  old  Roman  blood,  or 
! to  have  the  money  to  pay  for  such  a 
glory. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

We  regret  to  see  that  street  skirts 
are  assuming  street-sweeping  length. 
Listen  to  an  English  authority,  all  yo 
women  that  are  afraid  of  originality  j 
or  independence- In  costume:  "The  new- 
est skirt  has  one  deep  flounce  which  | 
poems  to  spring  suddenly  into  existence, 
some  little  distance  above  the  hem,  and 
which  is  cut  in  such  a way  that  it  curves 
gracefully  round  the  feet  with  a most 
[mysterious  amount  of  fullness,  in  no 
way  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  width 
or  shape  of  the  tight-litting  skirt 
above.  As  a rule,  these  skirts  are  made 
jn  cloth,  In  a severely  simple  style,  and 
ornamented  only  with  a few  rows  of 
stitching,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  are  exceedingly  graceful.  At  ) 
the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  lament- 

ing,  in  a still  small  voice,  the  fact  that 
these  are  but  the  forerunners  of  those 
trained  skirts  for  walking  which"  ought 
to  be  condemned  and  avoided  by  every 
woman  who  has  a grain  of  common- 
sense  in  her  composition.  A skirt  which 
requires  at  least  four  hands  to  hold  it 
up  effectually,  and  which,  If  not  held  . 
up,  must  perforce  sweep  through  the  , 
1 dirt,  dust  and  mud  of  the  streets,  is  a 
skirt  which  all  sensible  women  should 
refuse  to  wear.  Trains  are  delightful 
things  in  their  proper  place,  and  they 
i add  immensely  to  the  dignity  and  t 
gracefulness  of  a dinner  gown  or  a re-  | 
ception  toilette,  but  a trained  skirt  on  ! 
a walking  costume  should  certainly  I 
not  be  accepted  without  protest.” 

■ 

When  Israel  worshiped  the  golden  1 
calf,  Israel  could  never  have  guessed  ! 
that  there  would  one  day  be  such  a 
close  connection  between  calf  and  gold. 
It  Is  now  50  years  since  the  modern 
purse  came  into  existence — that  is  to 
say,  the  leather  purse  to  which  the 
calf  has  been  a principal  contributor, 
though  the  skins  of  other  creatures, 
even  the  crocodile  and  the  snake,  have 
entered  into  the  same  labors.  The 
Lederfnarlct,  a German  organ  of  trade, 
complains  that  Europe  has  shown  Itself 
ungrateful  In  the  matter  of  the  modern 
purse.  Its  Jubilee  should  have  been 
celebrated  last  year,  for  It  appeared 
first  in  1847.  The  author  of  Its  being 
was  a German,  a bookblnder'a  appren- 
tice, living  in  America,  of  the  name  i 
of  Carl  Hene.  Before  that  period  man  i 
used  the  long  telescopic  purse  with  metal  I 
rings;  he  also  used  old  stockings,  his  ! 
tobacco  pouch,  and.  when  he  was  dis-  ! 


i i 


) 


\ 


\°  t,oan1-  th‘  . straw  mattress 
! ms  bed.  Though  ITene 
modern  purse  he 

filllrsr  his  own.  for  he  omitted  to 
patent  the  article.  "Otherwise 
the  I.edermarkt.  "he 


Invented  the  j 
never  succeeded  in 
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be,  and  the 
lly  of  certain 

ends  in  this 
ftain  amount 
|gi  Mr.  Rains 
whose  music 


says 

would  have 
j ni..de  a (treat  fortune."  Such,  accord- 
ing to  a German  a. -count,  is  the  genesis 
of  the  real  golden  calf.  It  is  of  all 
| animals  the  hardest  to  fatten,  and 
shows  a deplorable  tendency  day  by 
day  to  become  without  form  and  void. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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“Die  Meistersioger” 
OnceMoreinBoston, 


Few  V\  ords  About  Fis-j 
clier’s  Haiis  ^achs. 


Sixth  Concerl  of 
Kneisel  (Quartet. 


tile 


The  Damrosch  and  Ellis  Opera  Com- 
pany began  the  second  week  of  its  en- 
gagement last  night  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre with  a performance  of  '‘Die  Meis- 
•.ersinger"  in  German.  Mr.  Damrosch 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Eva  Gadski 

Magdalene  Staudigl 

Hans  Sacha Fischtt* 

Valter  Kraus 

Beckmesser  Stehmann 

Pogr.er  Rains 

David  Breuer 

Kcthner  Staudigl 

i The  feature  ol'  the  evening  was  the 
impersonation  of  Hans  Sachs  by  Mr. 

! Fischer.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
! voice  is  by  no  means  what  it  was; 
j but  the  dramatic  performance  is  ripe, 

I without  being  over-ripc.  Repetition 
has  not  led  him  into  rigid  mannerisms. 
The  character  of  Hans  Sachs  stands 
I before  you,  intensely  German,  but  very 
: human,  very  sane,  very  lovable. 

| I read  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Fischer 
! created  this  part  at  Dresden.  The  state- 
ment is  untrue.  For  “Die  Meistersing- 
' er"  was  first  performed  in  Dresden 
; January  21.  1869,  and  Mr.  Fischer  did 
| not  sing  the  part  of  Sachs  at  Dresden 
until  3SS2-83  or  1SS3-84.  I saw  this  first 
: appearance,  and  there  was  wonder  at 
the  time  whether  the  part  would  suit 
his  voice.  Degele  had  been  the  Hans 
Sachs,  but  he  was  fast  growing  old, 
and  he  wandered  sadly  from  the  pitch. 
The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded  the 
night  of  Mr.  Fischer’s  first  attempt, 
and  since  then  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  his  impersonation  have 
-tfadily  been  enlarged.  Alas!  if  only 
the  voice  had  kept  its  freshness, 
t lie  was  the  first  Sachs  heard  in  Bos- 
ton— the  year  was  1889.  and  I remember 
no  other  here  except  Lassalle,  who  ap- 
pealed . an  elegant,  shoemaker,  a fine 
gentleman  masquerading  at  the  re- 
Lble  performance  in  Italian  at  Me- 
elu •tiics"  Buiidirg  in  March,  1892.  I say 
remarkable,  because  I have  never  heard 
the  music  so  well  sung  in  any  country 
as  it  was  that  night,  and  1 have  never 
'seta  ,tho  trying  part  of  Beckmesser  so 
oil  •Ably  performed  as  ii  wa-  by  Mr. 

The  David  of  poor  Montariol 
most  excellent. 

in  we  talk  here  of  “Die  Meis- 
we  inevitably  think  first  of 
it  is,  of  Mr.  Fischer,  ant!  it  is 
link  of  any  other  man  in  the 
honest,  shoemaker!  the  hon- 
recognizing  the  genius  of  an- 
was  hard  to  imagine  Lasselle 
vainer  in  earnest.  He  himself 
e invented  the  satiric  distich, 
i Sachs  war  etn  Sehuh — 
itr  und  Poet  dazu. 

Fischer  is  a man  delighting 
de.  He  would  have  taken  a 
in  your  shoes;  they 
you  for  many  a sea- 
y Were  mi  king,  von 
1 about  the  shop  and 
d goodness  from  his 
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venty- 

old;  and  yet  Barbara  Hars- 
oi  -eve.iieen,  gladly  became 
fhen  I -ee  Mr.  Fischer  in 
I always  think  that  Eva 
done  well  had  she  chosen 
ol  the  sprig  with  ore  song, 
• always  rehearsing,  hum- 
ving,  manufacturing.  Good 
i tv  he  must  have  bored  h<  r 
p.u  of  Nuremberg  with  his 
la-la,  etc. 


cceptlon  of  this  de- 
ion of  the  cobbler- 
tie  in  the  perform- 
it  rose  above  medi- 
mucti  that  was 
of  all,  the  or- 
s i:  pleased.  Mr. 
:■  whirlwind,  but 
the  storm.  The 
ithletie  endeavor 
a settling  hit, 
;n  the  orchestral 

ble  moments  In 


’ nnee  of  thf  

- was  painfully  in  ev|de 
natural  beauty. and  gotta 
tones  did  not  make  at 

part,  where  there  is 
■ of  true  cantabile  demand 
w as  a lugubrious  Posner 
was  docked  and  altered. 

.Mr.  Breuer  is  a fine  example  of  the 
Instruction  given  at  the  Bayreuth  Sing- 
School,  the  directot  of  which  Is  the 
W low  Wagner,  otherwise  known  as 
1 >s!ma  fait  tutte.  Truly  a lamentable 
method  of  singing!  Nothing  but  rank 
jugnlatlon.  Mr.  Stalidigl  had  no  Idea  of 
the  pomptts,  Dogberry  humor  that 
sotil  ! vitalize  tile  impersonation  of 
r. t.thnor.  Mr.  Slehmann’s  Beckmesser 
is  carefully  elaborated,  full  of  pains- 
taking detail,  and  consistent;  but  as  I 
wrote  in  the  Journal  when  he  first  ap- 
peared here,  his  conception  is  radically 
wrong. 

The  first  batch  of  the  Mastereingers, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  first  act.  re- 
rn.t’dod  one  of  the  renowned  Clipper 
Quartet.  The  vulgar  finale  of  to-  sec- 
ond act  was  clumsily  acted,  and  the 
fiinale  of  the  first  act  was  not  effective. 
The  quintet  whs  given  in  only  a fairly 
ri spectabie  fashion;  ami  vet  there  was 
much  enthusiasm  after  the  final  chord. 
Why?  Recause  this  quintet,  which 
would  not  excite  marked  attention  In 
. any  of  the  better  Italian  or  French 
operas,  follows  dreary  lengths  of  dreary 
recitative  and  endless  repetitions  of 
1 the  fragment  of  a lone.  “Come  where 
my  love  lies  dreaming,”  if  it  were  in- 
troduced in.  the  place  of  this  quintet, 
would  excite  stiil  louder  applause. 

Is  the  popularity  of  Wagner’s  operas 
declining  in  this  town?  The  audience 
last  night  was  only  of  fair  size. 

, * * 

The  opera  Wednesday  evening  will  be 
Siegfried  ” The  singers  will  be  Nor- 
djca,  roronta,  Kraus,  Stehmann,  Risp- 
ham.  Breur  and  Rains.  Mr.  Damrosch 
will  conduct. 

Philip  Hals 


^ 

(This  reminds  us  that  “the  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  offer- 
ing his  services  to  the  Governor  in  case 
of  a Spanish  war  says  that  he  would 
do  all  in  Ills  power  to  make  Spanish 
the  prevailing  language  in  hell.”  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  brlngeth  good  tidings,, 
that  publisheth  peace!) 

This  advice  to  wives  is  offered  fre- 
quently by  spinsters,  who,  indeed,  con- 
sider the  subject  anxiously. 


The  rules  to  young  housekeepers  are 
many:  “Have  what  he  likes  to  eat, 
make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful, 
tell  the  cheerful  incidents  and  fortun- 
ate circumstances  that  have  gone  to 
i make  up  the  bright  side  of  the  day’s 
happenings."  Much  of  this  counsel  is 
pernicious.  The  husband  should  be  re- 
garded as  something  more  than  a 
household  pet,  a bird  In  a cage,  who 
rejoices  in  fresh  water  with  a rusty 
nail,  who  delights  in  cuttle-bone,  who  is 
encouraged  by  chirruping  to  sing,  and 
who  is  occasionally  allowed  an  hour 
outside  of  the  gilded  prison. 


The  Referee  believes  that  Sloane’s 
plan  of  campaign  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  rather  than  his  special  style  of 
sitting  or  holding  his  reins.  "Sloanc 
scored  so  well  here  because  he  is  a 
fine  judge  of  pace,  and,  being  so.  will 
allow  his  horse  to  slip  along  when  he 
or  she  is  willing  to  go,  without  permit- 
ting it  (him  or  her)  to  race  itself  to  a 
standstill,  or  riding  his,  her  or  its  head 
off.  He  landed  half  his  races  while  our 
jockeys  were  waiting,  a process  often 
involving  a fatiguing  personal  contest 
between  the  animal  who  wants  to  go 
and  the  man  who  prefers  to  dwell,  so 
that  a considerable  percentage  of  the 
power  that  should  be  expended  In  get- 
ting over  the  ground  is  wasted  in  pull- 
ing at  the  rider’s  hands.” 


Bet  us  not  forget  Zola’s  definition  of 
art:  "Seeing  through  the  medium  of  a 
temperament.” 


“If  you  can  discover  some  dish  that 
he  is  particularly  fond  of,  have  it 
often.”  Nonsense:  the  persistent  reap- 
pearance of  a dish  incites  irritability. 
You  remember  the  fable  of  the  jaded 
husband,  the  wife  of  limited  domestic 
invention,  and  the  impertinent  dish  of 
dropped  eggs  on  toast. 


KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  its  sixth 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  at 
Association  Hall.  Those  singers  as* 
sisted:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  Miss 
Tirzah  Hamlen-ROland  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Quarfet  in  A major,  op.  41,  No.  3. .Schumann 

a)  Su.eika  s erster  Gesang Schubert 

b)  Mlgnon  s zwelter  Gesang Schubert 

(c)  HalcIenroesleSn  Schubert 

Mrs.  Kenschel. 

Sonata  for  ’cello Locatelli 

l’\vo  vocal  quartets,  op.  51,  for  soprano, 
a! to,  tenor  and  bass Henschel 

Owing  t°  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Heinrich  on  very 
short  notice  sang  the  bass  part  in  the 
vocal  quartet  numbers,  and  Mr 
Henschel  sang  the  tenor. 

To  pass  the  Schumann  quartet  over 
by  merely  saying,  as  is  truthfully  said 
of  the  other  numbers  of  this  opus,  that 
it  is  inferior  to  the  famous  quintet  and 
quartet  in  E flat  for  pianoforte  and 
strings  by  this  composer,  would  not 
be  just.  There  are  many  very  beauti- 
ful passages  throughout  the  whole 
work,  but  to  singularize,  the  third 
movement  stands  superior  to  the  others 
both  in  tonal  beauty  and  exquisite  en- 
semble writing.  The  adagio  alone 
justifies  its  claim  as  a superior  work 
It  was  played  superbly.  The  finai 
movement  of  the  Locatelli  sonata  is  by 
lar  the  best,  but  the  adagio  leaves  also 
a lasting  impression.  The  first  move- 
ment is  weird  and  rambling.  Mr 
Schroeder  played  the  number  in  a 
maimer  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
The  vocal  quartets  sang  here  about  five 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  are  de- 
lightful compositions.  The  music  may 
or  may  not  be  Russian  in  its  texture 
You  may  complain  that  there  is  little 
or  no  “local  coloring.’’  but  this  you 
cannot  overlook,  they  fairly  teem  with 
artistic  grace  and  beautv.  And  with- 
al delicate  in  the  most  artistic  sense 
It  was  a great  disappointment  that  Mr 
Williams  was  unable  to  sing.  He  was 
sorely  missed,  for  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  Mr.  Henschel’s  tenor  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  there  were 
times  when  the  songs  were  practically 
three  part  compositions  as  far  as  tone 
was  concerned.  But  even  this  did  not 
hide  the  rare  beauty  of  the  different 
numbers.  Mr.  Heinrich’s  voice  was  as 
usual  coarse  and  unsympathetic,  but  his 
singing  was  nevertheless  artistic,  and 
the  general  concerted  effect  was  good. 

Mrs.  Henschel  sang  the  Schubert 
songs  unusually  well,  especially  the 
“Haidenroeslein.” 

There  was  a very  large  and  applau- 
sive audience  present,  and  the  “Reim 
Schelden”  was  n demanded. 


Over  the  water  an  old  ghost  strode 
To  a churchyard  on  the  shore. 

And  over  him  the  waters  had  flowed 
A thousand  years  or  more. 

And  pale  and  wan  and  weary 
Booked  never  a sprite  as  hog 
For  It's  lonely  and  it's  dreary 
The  ghost  of  a body  to  he 
That  has  mouldered  away  in  the  sea. 

Over  the  billows  the  old  ghost  stepped. 

And  the  winds  in  mockery  sung: 
y,  r the  bodiless  ghost  would  tain  have  wept 
Over  the  maiden  that  lay  so  young 
'Mong  the  thistles  and  toadstools  so  hoary. 

And  he  begged  of  the  waves  a tear, 

But  they  shook  upwards  their  moonlight 
glory. 

And  the  shark  looked  on  with  a sneer 
At  Ills  yearning  desire  and  agony. 


s<.  Mr.  Krai 
Walter.  His 


Ign 


Advice  Is  still  given  freely  and  pub- 
licly to  wives  concerning  the  manage-  | 
ment  of  husbands.  You  find  It,  for  In-  | 
||  stance,  in  a newspaper,  near  the  thril- 
; ling  dispatch  about  the  declaration  of 
] war  against  Spain  by  the  Clipper  Bicy- 
! cle  Club  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

|i  with  Sheriff  J.  Peter  Dejon  in  the  chair. 


No  reasonable  man  wishes  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a child.  Nor  does  he  wish  his 
wife  a flatterer,  a sycophant,  an  echoer 
of  thoughts,  a conjugal  looking-glass. 
Cobbett  said,  “All  in  a wife  beyond  her 
own  natural  disposition  and  education 
is  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  work  of  her 
husband.”  Economy  sometimes  forces 
a delicate  woman  to  manual  labor;  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  necessity  of  such 
economy  is  the  penury  of  thought  that 
follows  constant  abnegation  of  Individ- 
uality. The  most  lovable  of  men  be- 
comes a petty  tyrant  If  his  opinions 
compel  superstitious  awe,  if  the  wife 
anticipate  his  caprice.  Coddling  brings 
false  authority.  Swollen  importance 
shrinks  outside  of  the  front  door.  The 
man  accustomed  to  fawning  within  can- 
not brook  honest  opposition  without. 


To  the  clear-eyed  woman  a husband 
Is  more  than  a cat,  whose  native  cun- 
ning is  controlled  by  superior  cunning, 
which  gives  the  owner  mastery.  She 
says  with  Montaigne,  “a  good  marriage 
(if  any  there  be)  is  a sweet  society  of 
life,  full  of  constancy,  of  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  profitable  and  solid 
offices  and  mutual  obligations:  no 

woman  that  thoroughly  and  impartial- 
ly tasteth  the  same  would  forego  her 
estate  to  be  her  husband’s  master.” 


She  that  relies  on  spell  of  cookery 
or  on  denial  of  individual  opinion  for 
the  conservation  of  domestic  happiness 
outbids  the  jest  of  Anthony  Panormita, 
a man  of  a most  delightful  conversa- 
tion, who,  being  asked  what  circum- 
stance was  most  necessary  in  order 
for  the  making  the  state  of  wedlock 
pleasant  and  easy,  answered  that'  only 
two  things  were  required,  viz.:  that 
the  husband  should  be  deaf  and  the 
wife  blind. 


A correspondent  asks  whether  Mr. 
Campanari  ever  sang  in  opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  before  his  appearance 
a week  ago  yesterday.  We  remember 
his  Valentine  at  that  theatre,  when, 
the  late  Lilian  Durell  was  the  Mar- 
guerite, March  13,  1893. 

The  Dreyfus  excitement  is  confined 
to  the  cities  of  France,  at  least  so  Mr. 
Rowland  Strong  assures  us.  “I  re- 
ceived a letter  two  days  ago  from  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine— one  of  the 
largest  wine  growers  in  Burgundy— and 
he  complains  on  a note  of  pathos,  that 
his  favorite  paper,  Le  Petit  Journal, 
is  chock  full  of  articles  about  Dreyfus, 
while  in  his  countryside  nobody  cares 
two  pins  about  the  matter.  The  peas- 
ants  are  tending  their  vines,  and  the  I 
only  ‘bordereau’  which  concerns  them 

ill  be  the  ‘bordereau’  of  next  year’s 
grape  harvest.” 

This  reminds  us  of  a passage  in 
Alexander  Smith’s  Dreampthorp:  “Bat- 
tles have  been  fought,  kings  have  died.  | 
history  has  transacted  itself;  but,  all 
unheeding  and  untouched,  Dreamp- 
thorp has  watched  apple-trees  redden, 
and  wheat  ripen,  and  smoked  its  pipe, 
and  quaffed  its  mug  of  beer,  and  re- 
joiced over  its  new-born  children,  and 
with  proper  solemnity  carried  its  dead 
to  the  churchyard." 

And  if  war  breaks  out  with  Spain 
we  shall  go  to  Rlndge,  New  Hampshire, 
where  we  can  commune  quietly  with 
nature,  be  out  of  the  range  of  gunshot 
and  read  Don  Quixote. 


BALLADE  OF  VANITY  FAIR. 

Bilken  and  satin  and  velvet  floss, 

IWlietting  the  hunger  of  longing  eyes. 

Draperies  softer  than  woodland  moss. 

Colours  as  bright  as  the  summer  skies; 

These  are  the  wares  that  the  merchant  cries, 

As  music  streams  on  the  languid  air 
Burdened  with  many  a maiden's  sighs 
Ir.  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

There  is  a diamond  fit  to  emboss 
The  shield  of  a Paris;  there,  too,  lies 
A song  whose  surges  of  passion  toss 
With  such  art  as  fops  and  gallants  prize: 

Tl.e  slave  of  fashion  struts  here  and  buys. 
Jostling,  or  hustled  by  men  of  prayer, 

Y/ith  often  a fool  in  critic's  guise 
In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

'An  outcast  lone  where  yon  two  roads  cross. 

Ever  a trade  in  spectacles  plies 
That  whoso  weareth  sees  pomp  and  dross 
From  the  glided  stalls  in  vapour  rise. 

Fabrics,  whose  hue  with  the  iris  vies. 

Change  to  the  sables  of  grim  despair, 

(And  the  ruby’s  flame  ebbs  low  and  dies 
In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

I/Envo’. 

Prince,  enough  is  a word  to  the  wise; 

Let  others  flutter  in  frenzy  there, 

(Folly  may  loiter,  but  honour  flies 
In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

- Some  one  of  the  family  below  you 
has  bought  a copy  of  “Favorite  Songs 
of  Long  Ago.”  or  a collection  entitled 
“Home  and  Heart,”  or  an  old-fashioned  1 
Ibook  of  college  songs.  Every  evening  | 
at  half-past  seven  tunes  are  played  and 
an  audience  tried.  This  audience  is  I 
voluntary  and  involuntary. 

It  is  the  eldest  daughter  picking  out  « 
.those  tunes.  A week  or  so  from  now, 
[there  will  be  singing  under  your  flat.  I 
Some  college  boy  with  a foot  ball  voice  £ 
will  lead  the  choir.  In  vain  will  you 
then  attempt  to  commune  with  Molinoss 
Ahe  Quietist.  ______ 

“Ever  be  Happy,”  follows  that  dismal 
ipieat  “I  smoked  my  last  cigar."  "Come, 
where  my  love  lies  dreaming”  reminds! 
you  that  Artemus  Ward  did  not  go;  hef 
thought  It  would  not  be  correct.  Ancf 
what  is  this  that  pierces  the  floor  ay 
ithough  It  were  of  tissue  paper? 

Dearest  love,  do  you  remember. 

When  we  last  did  meet, 

How  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me, 
Kneeling  at  my  feet? 

Oh,  how  proud  you  stood  before  me. 

In  your  suit  of  blue, 

When  you  vowed  to  me  and  country 
Ever  to  be  true'. 


E 


Taverner  in  Time  and  the  Hour  of 
last  Saturday  was  unusually  entertain-  ) 
ing— and  he  Is  seldom  dull.  In  the  essay  | 
on  modern  journalism  we  think  we  rec-  I 
ognlze  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  Mr.  Will-  1 
iam  A.  Ilovey.  / 


And  listen  to  this  dirge:  . . 

I never  more  can  cheer  your  heart, 

For  Lizzie  dies  tonight! 

Lizzie  dies  tonight,  mother, 

Lizzie  dies  tonight! 

The  young  woman  does  not  even  plej 
out  the  right  notes.  At  times  slj, 
seems  to  be  experimenting  with  ‘|l 
fctudy  in  black  keys.”  You  wish  si  I 
would  play  some  of  the  minstrel  son;! 
(Of  the  early  forties.  Charles  H.  Keitl. 
67  Court  Street,  Boston,  published  l| 
1S'I$  a little  pamphlet  entitled  “Son I 
|of  the  Virginia  Minstrels;  a com! 
edition  of  the  celebrated  songs  of  t| 
(Virginia  Minstrels,  originally  composll 
and  sung  by  them  at  their  concert!!' 
fThese  are  the  titles  of  the  sonj  1 
'Twill  nebber  do  to  gib  it  up 
Brown,”  “Old  Dan  Tucke 
“Gwinc  ober  de  Mountain,”  “Bo 
(man’s  Dance,”  "My  Old  Aunt  Sail  ' 
“The  Fine  Old  Colored  Gentlema 
?’Mlss  Lucy  Long”  and  “Her  Answe 
and  that  glorious  masterpiece  “O  La- 
IGals,  gib  me  a chaw  Terbakkur.” 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  this  so 
“the  words  by  old  Dan  Emmlt”;  { 
haps  you  would  regard  It  as  coa 
|Can  you  stand  two  or  three  verses?! 

If  I had  a wife  an’  a little  babby. 

I’d  support  her  like  a lady: 

(Gods  of  war  and  little  fishes. 

;y earthen  plates  an’  puter  dishes. 

Cowhide  shoes  and  buckskin  breeches 
Gib  me  de  gal  dat  sewed  de  stiches; 
l)i-  prettiest  ting  in  de  creation 
Is  a little  yaller  gali  in  de  wild  goose  nn 

LAM  de  way  from  de  ingin  nation; 

Big  corn  crib  on  de  little  plantation; 


(Mr. 


■Ta  <l-iuf7'*n-  ril  K«  t iinudd 
■ little  black  gal  Jint  like  tudder. 

after  each  verse— there  are  seven  i 
il— comes  this  uproarious  chorus:  J 

*d,  sals,  gib  me  chaw  terbnkkur. 

_als,  foch  along  de  whisky, 
roy  head  swim  when  t gets  a little  , 

' tipsy. 

>1,1  Mr.  Antonin  Dvorak,  the  eminent 
nposer,  ever  hear  this  exquisite  ditty, 
en  he  was  searching  New  York  for 
erlcan  folk-tunes? 

Sun  (N.  Y.)  thinks  Boston  is 
[ueer  old  place.  “We,  who  love  It, 

. never  been  able  to  defend  it  satis- 
jtorily  against  the  charge  that  It  Us- 
ually says  ‘pants’  and  writes  mot- 
and  rebuses  in  flowers  in  the  I’ub- 
jjf  Garden."  And  then  it  hurrahs  be- 

See  Dr.  William  Everett  is  to  lecture 
i on  “Some  Poets  of  Our  Grand- 
fathers’ Days."  "It  is  unnecessary  to 
Sympathize  with  Dr.  Everett’s  incur- 
sions into  Mugwumpia  to  appreciate 
Bp  exquisite  scholarship  and  his  sound  t 
i|ctoservat.ive  taste.  Some  of  the  poets  ; 
whom  he  admires  are  no  longer  admired  I 
In-Boston.  The  more  need  for  his  lee-  I 
Boston,  like  the  rest  of  the  I 
Id,  admires  what  it  is  told  to  ad-  J 
; and  even  if  you  are  not  prepared 
subscribe  to  the  orthodox  poetical 
d of  Dr.  Everett,  you  like  to  hear  a 
who  says  what  he  thinks  and  is 
a victim  of  literary  fashions  and 

inias.  One  word  of  expostulation  to 

Pr.  Everett.  It  takes  an  original  man 
to  be  a great  translator.  Anybody  who 
1 has  read  Plutarch  in  the  French  of 
Arayot.  or  the  almost  incomparable 
[ English  of  Sir  Thomas  North,  has  read 
I something  finer  than  anything  Plutarch 
wrote.  Will  Dr.  Everett  ever  grow 
weary  of  Mugwumpia  and  write  the 
definitive  English  paraphrase  of  Vir- 

«ur  i 

Mrs.  Amelia  Atkins  of  Newton  writes 
to  the  Journal  as  follows:  "I  attended 
two  of  tj»g  operas  .last  week  I noticed 

that  in  the  entire  orchestra  and  bal- 
cony and  even  in  the  boxes  ladies  were 
i Without  hats  or  bonnets  of  any  kind, 
and  certainly  it  was  a pretty  sight  to 
beautiful. hair  all  arranged  so  be- 
comingly. I never  saw  the  theatre  look 
ho  handsome;  it  was  more  like  a ball 
room  than  anything  else  with  jewels  j 
and  flowers  displayed  everywhere.  Many! 
ladies  were  noticeable  with  wavy  snow 
white  hair  tltat  is  so  much  admired. 
Those  who  have  never  removed  their 
hats  in  the  theatre  I advise  to  take 
thenl  off  and  see  how  pleasant  and  rest- 
fpl  it  is."  L 

MR.  SCHARWENKA’S  RECITAL.  i 

Mr.  Xaver  Seharweuka,  whose  last  ! 


Wo  .have  seen  three  si< 

Alvary.  Jfenn  de  Itoszke,  and  TCrdu 

The  Siegfried  of  Alvary  wns  strikingly 
picturesque,  memorable  for  graea  and 
manly  bearing,  admirable  In  Its  boyish 
jesting,  petulance,  courage,  wonder. 
'But  what  an  abominable  singer  he  was! 
How  arrogantly  abominable! 

Jean  de  Keszko  sang  the  part  as  no 
other  mar.  has  sung  It  In  Boston,  but 
he  was  a parlor  Siegfried  who  w’as  lost 
In  the  woods  and  had  found  shelter  in 
the  smithy  of  the  dwarf.  His  Innocence 
was  an  affectation  of  middle  iige.  His 
youthfulness  was  an  endeavor.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  the  arlless, 
heroic  lad  who  knew  not  fear,  and  who 
trusted  everybody  until  he  had  tasled 
dragon's  blood  and  listened  to  the  bird. 

Now  if  Mr.  Kraus  does  not  sing  as 
well  as  Mr.  de  Reszke,  he  certainly 
sings  better  than  Mr.  Alvary,  for  he  is 
generally  in  tune:  in  fact,  no  one  could 
possibly  sing  worse  than  Mr.  Alvary 
sang',  even  in  mood  of  wildest  burlesque. 
In  comprehension  of  the  part.  In  per- 
sonal fitness,  in  management  of  detail, 
and  in  authority  Mr.  Kraus  is  much 
nearer  the  Wagnerian  hero  than  is  Mr.  I 
de  Reszke.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  I 
that  his  impersonation  is  intelligent, 
sympathetic,  interesting,  and  authori- 
tative. If  it  is  not  as  beautifully  pict-  1 
uresque  as  that  of  Mr.  Alvary,  it  Is 
eminently  manly,  and  his  Siegfried  is 
one  that  could  easily  kill  two  or  three 
dragons.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  what  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict will  be.'  When  Mr.  de  Reszke 
played  the  part,  you  thought  be  might 
at  the  last  moment  refuse  to  fight,  lest 
he  should  soil  his  clothes.  All  in  all, 
Siegfried  is  far  away  the  best  imper- 
sonation by  Mr.  Kraus  in  the  operas  in 
which  we  have  seen  him. 

And  the  thought  again  comes  up  that 
singing,  as  we  all  understood  the  word 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Germans,  is 
perhaps  injurious  to  true  enjoyment  of 
the  Trilogy  and  Tristan.  When  an  actor 
sings,  unless  he  is  an  extraordinary 
person,  either  action  or  song  is  likely 
to  suffer.  Heroic  howling  with  spirited 
action  suits  the  Wagnerian  music 
drama  bette'  than  smooth  and  well- 
regulated  singing  with  genteel  action 
suits  it.  Mr.  Kraus  did  not  howl,  for 
that  is  the  proper  word  for  Mr.  Alva- 
ry’s  vocal  explosions;  he  sang  alter- 
nately well  enough  and  badly  enough 
to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Sieg- 
fried; and  thus  in  all  respects  he  was 
admirable. 

• * . 

For  once  Briinnhilde  was  respectable 
in  song  and  at  the  same  time  almost 
uninteresting,  hardly  worth  awaken- 
ing from  her  enviably  long  sleep.  The 
stage  management,  which  was  careless 
during  the  performance— witness  the 
anvil  that  gaped  open  in  sight  of  the 
audience  long  before  Siegfried  clove  it 
with  his  sword;  wdtness  also  the  sticks 
that  poked  the  fire  into  view  in  the 
last  act— stretched  her  out  most  stiffly 
and  unbecomingly  in  sleep.  When  she 
was  finally  awakened  by  the  kiss  that 
suggests  timing  by  a stop-watch,  her 
salutation  to  earth,  sky  and  every- 
thing else  visible  was  without  grand- 
eur, and  the  softening  of  the  warrior 
maiden  into  palpitating  womanhood 


. __  __ ..  . 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Romeo 
and  Juliet"  in  French.  Tin- singers  will 
he  Melba,  Toronto.,  Ibos.  lhuulouresquo. 

Stehmann,  Gains,  Van 
Hlmbonl  will  ' induct. 


Cnmpansn, 

RHooBe.-  Mr. 

* 

Friday  evening  the  llth  Instead  of 
"Lucia,  ' "The  Barber  of  Seville."  will 
be  given,  and  in  addition,  the  Mud  scene 
from  "Lucia." 

Philip  Hale . 

Sound  the  Trumpet  of  Fame!— Swell  the  j 
Paean  again! 

Religion  a War  against  Tyrrany  wages:— 
From  her  couch  springs,  In  Armour,  Re- 
genaerte  Spain, 

Like  a Giant,  refresh'd  by  the  slumber  of  | 
Ages!  j 

From  the  cell,  where  she  lay. 

She  leaps  In  array, 

Like  Ajax,  to  Die  In  the  face  of  the  Day: 
Chortis. 

And  Swears,  from  pollution,  her  Empire  to 
save, 

Her  Flag,  and  her  Altars:  her  Home,  and  her 
Grave. 


The  poem  of  which  this  is  the  first 
verse  was  written  by  an  American;  yes, 
by  a Bostonian.  But  hush  your  in- 
dignant protest. 

“Spain;  Commerce  and  Freedom,  a 
National  Ode,”  written  by  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.,  was  delivered  at  a Public 
Festival  given  by  the  citizens  of  Boston 
at  tho  Exchange  Coffee  House,  Jan.  24, 
1809.  in  honor  of  Spanish  valour  and 
patriotism. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  P.  K. 
Foley  of  Bromfield  Street,  a little  pam- 
phlet printed  by  Russell  and  Cutler,  en- 
titled "An  account  of  the  Public  Festi- 
val,” etc.,  "with  the  Regular  and  Vol- 
unteer Toasts,  and  all  the  original 
songs  and  odes  sung  on  the  occasion,” 
is  now  on  our  desk.  The  pamphlet  also 
contains  a Brief  Sketch  of  Spain,  geo- 
graphical, historical  and  political.  The 
motto  on  the  title  page  is  “Spain  is  not 
a dead  but  sleeping  Lion.” 


Then  comes  “a  page  of  mottos.”  The 
leading  one  is  this: 

Methought  I heard  a voice  cry  "Sleep 
no  more! 

Napoleon  murders  sleep — the  innocent 
sleep!” 

FERDINAND  VII. 


Even  the  "Brief  Sketch  of  Spain”  has 
its  motto.  It  is  chosen  from  Job:  "The 

stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  ap- 
pointed time!”  A misquotation,  for  the 
stork  knoweth  "her  appointed  times!" 

The  opening  sentence  is  a corker.  “At 
this  momentous  crisis  in  the  annals  of 
human  liberty,  when  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  mankind  are  trembling  in  the 


appearance  in  this  city  was  at  a con- 
cert in  which  he  assisted  the  eminent 
violinist  Charles  Gregorowitsch,  Feb. 
27.  1897,  gave  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Association  Hall.  He  played 
these  pieces:  Beethoven’s  Sonata  op. 
90,  and  Sonata  op.  57;  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  Schubert's  Impromptu  A 
l'hongroise  and  his  own  Spanish 
Serenade,  Praire  Rose  op.  53,  No.  1.  and 
M^ccato  etude;  Schumann's  Naeht- 
stiick  (No.  IV.);  Mendelssohn’s  Scherzo 
in  E minor;  Chopin's  Fantaisia  op.  49: 
Liszt’s  RFordanza  and  first  Mephisto 
waltz.  Mr.  Seharwenka  played  with 
understanding  and  with  brilliance. 
There  was  a small  but  appreciative 
roiMRce.  * 

“SIEGFRIED” 


balance  with  dark  and  doubtful  destiny, 

c ! ! 'tR , , ‘ n w w 1°  w O <? ™ SPAIN,  a nation  peculiarly  marked  by 

was  not  surely  defined.  There  were  too  , . . r , , 

many  deliberately  executed  and  care-  1 heaven  and  history  great  though  op- 
fully  remembered  positions— there  was  j pressed,  never  despairing,  and  now  re- 
too  much  of  the  affectedly  statuesque,  suscitated— has  become  equally  interest- 
On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Nordica  sang  ! jng  t0  mjn(j  Df  the  philosopher,  and 
the  music,  from  the  purely  pedago.gic  : , ,,  . * „ 

standpoint,  better  than  we  have  heard  1 heart  of  the  philanthropist, 
it  of  late  years.  The  Briinnhilde  of  Ter-  i And  here  is  an  analysis  of  the  Spanish 
nina  in  ‘Die  Walkiirie”  was  one  of  character  as  understood  in  1809:  “Slow 


As  Given  bythe  Damrosch 
and  Ellis  Company, 

Kraus’s  Idea  of  the  Youth 
That  Knew  Not  Fear. 


g strength  and  beauty;  her 
Briinnhilde  in  "Seigfried”  was  not  as 
impressive.  I mention  her,  not  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  but  because  she 
knew  how  to  sing.  Nordica  knows  how 
to  sing;  but  in  spite  of  her  vocal  attain- 
ments and  earnest  study,  she  does  not 
shine,  she  never  shone,  and  I do  not 
believe  that  she  ever  will  shine  as  an 
actress.  She.  too  has  the  fatal  Amer- 
ican self-consciousness.  It  is  true  that 
Briinnhilde  is  to  her  a comparatively  new 
part,  and  experience  may  bring  greater 
ease,  and  an  abandonment  of  regularly 
recurring  positions  that  suggest  signal- 
ing by  a code  made  up  exclusively  of 
X’s  and  Y’s.  The  Briinnhilde  who  knows 
for  the  first  time  the  kiss  of  man 
must  be  a creature  of  elemental  na- 
ture, elemental  passions.  I therefore 
find  the  endeavor  of  Nordica  a respect- 
able one;  I hope  that  some  day  her  im- 
personation may  be  spontaneous  and 
irresistible. 

* * * 

Mime  was  played  In  tbcughtful,  ear- 
nest fashion  by  Mr.  Breuer.  His  work 
was  a great  improvement  over  that 


to  determine,  the  Spaniards  are  resolute 
to  act.  True  to  their  plight,  muscular 
from  labor,  and  familiar  with  peril, 
they  glory  in  their  zeal,  contented  to 
suffer,  and  despising  to  despair.  Such 
men  may  be  slaughtered,  but  they  can 
never  be  disgraced,  or  conquered.  * * * 
SPAIN  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  CON- 
QUERED. She  has  been  partially 
subdued,  but  has  never  sunk  under  the 
panick  of  defeat.  The  swords  of  heroes  ; 
have  resounded  upon  her  shield;  but  she 
has  recorded  her  valour  on  the  helmets 
of  her  assailants.  Beaten  to  her  mother  I 
earth,  she  has  risen,  like  Anteus,  | 
stronger  from  her  fall.  Napoleon,  tho  ! 
modern  Tartar,  may  march  over  her 
territory;  but  never  subjugate  it.” 


Who  sat  at  the  feast?  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Gore,  President— Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Col.  Paul  Revere,  Jonathan 

_ _ _ _ _ ___  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  Col.  Arnold  Welles, 

shown  in  his  David.  It,  however,  lacked  and  Daniel  Sargent,  Esq.,  Vice  Presl- 

I dents;  Don  Juan  Stoughton,  Spanish 


Nordica,  as  the  Maiden 
Waked  by  a Kiss. 


fried"  was  the  opera  given  last 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
sch  and  Ellis  Company.  Mr. 
Qsch  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 

s: 

WJfc Nordica 

”‘ra 

Kraus 

Ter. Stehmann 

Blspham 

Breuer 

Rains 

'rled  was  here  again  with  his 
erie,  the  trick  dwarf,  the  sieep- 
an,  the  one-eyed  asker  of  con- 
the  speaking  dragon,  the 
hear,  and  the  bird,  although 
named  did  not.  fly  across  the 
nd  of  all  these  tho  greatest 
ed. 


have  all  seen  in  the  same  part.  Mr. 
Bispham  was  a melodramatic  and  effec- 
tive Alberich.  The  part  of  the  Wand- 
erer calls  for  a heavier  voice  than  that 
owned  by  Mr.  Stehmann,  who  when  he 
wished  to  be  especially  godlike,  wand- 
ered from  the  true  pitch;  but  why  com- 
plain of  occasional  false  intonation? 
There  is  no  true  delight  in  listening  to 
any  one  drama  of  the  Trilogy,  unless 
there  are  pronounced  deviations  from 
the  pitch.  When  the  music  is  sung  ab- 
solutely true,  it  does  not  sound  like  the 
music  of  Wagner.  Tho  Fabner  of  Mr. 
Rains  was  uncommonly  good,  and  the 
Dragon  was,  indeed,  a dreadful  and 
able  beast.  The  Forest  Bird  was  the 
same  old  bird,  singing  with  evident  ef- 
fort and  anxiety  as  to  intonation.  I 
sometimes  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
Wagner  would  have  done  well  to  leave 
something  to  the  imagination;  that  if 
tho  dragon  were  not  visible  and  audi- 
ble, that  if  the  bird  sang  in  the  orches- 
tra, the  effect  would  have  been  greater, 
and  the  easy  charge  of  absurdity  could 
not  he  brought  forward.  The  orchestra 
often  gave  pleasure.  Mr.  Damrosch 
might  have  taken  the  sword  business 
in  the  first  act  at  a faster  tempo,  and 
I have  heard  more  passionate  readings 
of  the  last  act,  but  he,  as  a rule,  had 
the  orchestra  under  better  control  than 
at  the  performance  of  "Die  Meisfer- 
singer.”'  There  were  heroic  cuts.  The 
opera  did  not  suffer  materially  thereby, 
and  the  curtain  fell  at  a comparatively 
reasonable  hour.  There  was  a fair  sized 
house:  and  Mr.  Kraus  received  many 
hearty  recalls. 


Consul;  members  of  the  Executive  ! 
Council;  Hon.  Mr.  Otis,  President  of  | 
the  Senate;  Hon.  Mr.  Bigelow,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  i 
late  Chief  Justice  Dana;  the  Hon.  ; 
Judge  Paine;  the  Judges  of  the  Su-  j 
preme  Judicial  Court;  Judge  of  the  I 
United  States  District  Court;  the  | 
Reverend  Clergy;  the  Hon.  Gen.  ! 
Brooks;  the  Hon.  Col.  Humphreys;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Selectmen;  and  nearly 
300  citizens  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity. 

"The  style  of  the  table,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  service  were  highly  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Hamilton.”  The  company 
was  "greatly  indebted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  * • especial- 
ly for  their  exertions,  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  new  and  occasional  songs, 
which  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause.” 

A benediction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eckley 
introduced  the  entertainment:  "in 

which  was  displayed  that  independence 
of  religious  sentiment,  and  that  purity 
of  political  doctrine,  which  so  pecu- 
liarly distinguish  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal tenets  of  this  respectable  divine.” 

A prayer  of  thanksgiving  at  the  close 
of  the  dinner  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Buckminster. 


Here  Is  a list  of  the  regular  tons 

drank  on ’this  occasion:  Tho  Puirlots  I 
of  Spain;  the  Sp.'.nli.h  Armies;  Tho  I 
Spanish  People;  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment as  It  was,  tho  Spanish  People  as  j 
they  are;  the  heroic  Pelaglo  of  Asturias;  | 
Tho  friends  of  Spanish  Independence;  t 
Freedom  to  Ferdinand  the  Vllth.;  The 
patriotic  Juntas  and  Generals  of  Spain;  I 
Tlic  Nation  that  Discovered  our  Coun- 
try; Our  own  Country;  Washington! 
Hamilton!  Ames!  the  Patriotic  Legls-  j 
laturo  of  Massachusetts;  Tho  Preblca 
of  the  American  Navy;  The  Constltu-  1 
tion  of  the  United  States,  as  now  , 
practised  upon; 

A dream  of  what  thou  wast!  a garish  flag  1 
To  be  tho  aim  of  every  <1;  ngerous  shot. 

A sign  of  dignity!  a breath!  a bubble! 

Our  Indisputable  Rights;  Our  Ad- 
ministration; The  Federal  Presses;  The 
Minority  In  Congress. 

Eighteen  regular  toasts!  No  wonder 
that  the  recorder  named  "Such  of  the  j 
volunteer  ones,  as  could  be  gathered  | 
from  the  company.”  And  they  were  | 
these:  Hon.  C.  Gore;  The  Free  and 
j enlightened  citizens  of  New  England;  j 
The  Town  of  Boston;  The  citizens  of  j 
Boston;  The  Mecliantcks  of  Boston; 
General  Lincoln;  The  Disorganizes  of  j 
our  Country",  the  Rights  of  New  Eng-  ! 
land;  the  Mountains  of  New  England;  j 
While  Boston  remains  the  "Head 
Quarters  of  Good  Principles,”  let  the , 
Inhabitants  of  Newburyport  and  I 
Gloucester  be  stiled  the  Front  Rank  in 
the  Impenetrable  Phalanx  of  Free  and 
Independent  Citizens;  The  Town  of 
Salem;  The  Philosophers  of  Virginia; 
Col.  Olney  of  Providence,  late  Collec- 
tor; The  Merchants  and  Mechanicks  of 
New  England;  Gen.  Brooks;  The  Span- 
ish Consul;  The  Old  Colony;  Joseph 
Napoleon. 

Thirty-six  toasts  in  all!  'Twas  a hot, 
time  in  the  old  town. 


The  songs  sung  were  Spanish  Pat- 
riots; Bonaparte  (tune,  “Vicar  of 
Bray”);  a song  to  the  tune  "The  Black 
Sloven”;  a long  song  to  the  tune  "Mag- 
gie Lauder”;  a song  to  “Rule  Brittan- 
nia”;  and  an  “address  to  the  Span- 
iards,” beginning, 

Noble  Spaniards,  fam’d  in  story. 

To  your  King  and  country  true; 
Gallant  warriors  on  to  glory — 

Fieedom  lives  or  dies  with  you. 


The  Exchange  Coffee  House  was  sit-  ■ 
uated  in  Congress  Square.  It  was  seven 
stories  high;  it  was  finished  In  1808,  '■ 
and  it  was  two  years  and  a half  build- 
ing; it  cost  half  a million.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  3,  1818,  and  the 
light  of  the  flames  was  seen  100  miles 
from  Boston.  It  was  rebuilt  and  occu- 
pied as  a tavern  until  1853,  when  it  was 
demolished. 


And  now  let  us  close  with  the  9th  and 
last  verse  of  the  tremendous  ode  by 

I Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jun. 

■Hail!  Spirit  of  Spain!  Mount  the  Battle-. 
ment-Wallsl’ 

With  thy  voice  .shake  the  Clouds!  break  the 
Dream  of  Subjection! 

Like  a new-risen  Spectre,  thy  Helmet  ap- 
pals! 

And  Pavia  recoils  at  thy  dread  Resurrection! 
Oh!  may  France— the  new  Rome—  '* 
Never  destine  thy  doom, 

Till  the  Py  ivnnees  sink,  and  thy  Realm  is  a 
Tomb ! 

Chorus. 

Rise!  and  swear,  from  Pollution,  thy  Empire 
to  save! 

Let  thy  Flag,  and  thy  Home  be  thy  God  and 
thy  Grave! 

V,  1*1* 

OPERA  AND  CONCERT 


“Romeo  and  Juliet’'  as 
Sung  Last  Evening. 

A Performance  Thai  Was,  ai 
the  Best,  Mediocre. 


Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia- 
Schumann’s  Dull  Piece. 


The  opera  given  last  evening  by  the 
Damrosch  and  Idllis  Company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  was  Gounod’s  “Romeo 
and  Juliet"  in  French.  Mr.  Bimboni 
was  t lie  conductor.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Juliette , Melba 

Slephano Toronta 

Gertrude.’ Van  Cautoren 

Romeo B)oa 

Murcutio Campanari 

Friar  Laurent Boudouresque 

Capulot Stehmann 

Duo  De  Verona • Rain1? 

Tybalt 'an  Moose 

TerMeer 

Gregorio ' ‘Vjanl 

Paris Shaw 

The  opera  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Gounod’s  work, 
which  is  only  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
already  is  old  and  wrinkled.  The  first 
act  is  for  the  most  part  cheap  and 
commonplace,  and  even  the  once  ad- 


w.iTfc 


superb. 
•>f  ••,; 

easily 
is  or 


Uoj  for  ••••jieoi.it  meiTfloi'  ~ Baotrir FrFolbt 
\va.-  ii1\vr,  ■ -.if  splomlM  stylo.  The 
•Vludi;  Me  of  Mrnctclssnnh  showed  1 
the  great  voluble  this  comparatively 

small  body  of  slater  a Is  capable  of 
prodtii  !>  ■•.  >■  was  nobiv  sum:  and  de- 
serve.1 the  applause  which  followed  its 
rendering.  Tsohaikowsky  v piece  is  full  , 
of  melodic  beauty  and  rich  tone  color- 
ing and  was  admirably  sung. 

Tin  last  concert  of  the  season  will  I 
•J®  ?■'  t*  April  27,  win  a Sullivan's  I 
(.old  -U  Legend"  will  be  rum:.  Mr 
Kvan  Williams  and  Mr.  .May  Heinrich 
will  be  among  the  soloists. 

- ^V'  n. , 

hiluien  you  meet  at  dinner  a man  who  has  spent  I 
# his  life  in  educating:  himself — a rare  type  in 

. . * * our  time.  1 admit,  but  still  one  occasionally 

- il  1 ' “■  ,Sppcl0U.S-  to  be  met  wtth-you  rise  from  table 

. -«l  beaut)  In  some  ot  thy  music  . . . ...  ........ 

omeo  and  Juliet''  which  stirs  r <hei'-  :uul  c°nscious  that  a high  Ideal 
applause,  when  the  performance  bas  ^or  a moment  touched  and  sanctified 
Of  high  merit.  Unfortunately  for  your  days.  But  oh:  my  dear  Karnest.  to  sit 
mod  and  the  audience,  thy  perform-  next  a man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  try- 
bi’-bt  "as  Often  spiritless!  ing  to  educate  others!  What  a dreadful 
;>«£«.  ;ln"  in  sc,nlt  re*  experience  that  Is!  How  nppallins  is  that 


-v  ■ 

has  Tosfll 

remains  m the  rnFmor^  _ 

rn!l  of  -he  curtain ? Passage#  of 
i>'t  in  Juliet’s  ilia  in  her,  and  the 
one  of  the  priest  to  the  haunting 
panimer.t  of  ;n#  suggested  fu- 
mareh-  Arts,  perhaps  also  the 
Call.v  well  conS-lved  trio'  and 
the  hideous  vulgarity  of  Itomeo's 
air. ' There  Is  nothing  in  this 
dun  approaches  in  strength  the  I 
•U  s.’enrs  In  "Faust":  The  [ 
of  \ alcntine  and  the 


Mr.  E.  S.  Wood  of  Waltham  writes 
to  the  Journal:  "Bluebirds  were  seen  or 
Prospect  Hill,  Waltham,  on  the  first 
and  the  second  of  March.  This  is  earli- 
er thun  last  year." 


||  unusually  brilliant.  I refer  in  u,n  SS-.  i 

H "—tie.  exceedingly  ^autiPu^n!- 


i personation  of  Senta 
j ski.  As  the  dreamy 


by  Johanna  Gad- 


nc 


propose  to  waste  space  dls- 


„ ignorance  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 


an  o 
the  1’ 
Saak 


i-  ther  Melba  s ’impersonation  thc  falal  hablt  of  impacting  opinions!  How 
idkspea:  :an  or  not.  aiul  lor  this  limited  in  range  the  creature's  mind  proves 
reason:  We  have  to  do  here  with  to  be!  llow  it  wearies  us.  and  must  weary 
ia.  ■'ot  the  piny.  The  story  of  himself,  with  its  endless  repetitions  and  sick- 
r>  or  erona  was  known  before  iy  reiteration!  How  lucking  it  is  in  any 

element  of  intellectual  growth!  In  what  a 


HNOlv  helped  himself  to.  it.  and 

wv  arc  concerned  ...  . , ..  , , 

with  a young  woman  who  loves  a v,clous  c,rcle  11  always  moves! 
young:  man.  She  is  a soprano  and  ho  % 

is  a tenor.  The  music  given  to  them  is  Capt.  Burdick’s  advice  to  the  members 
lyrical:  it  N not  tragic  declamation,  of  Troop  A in  Cleveland,  O.,  to  use  silk 


rhe 


'hiet  question  is.  How  did  the  lov-  underwear  in  case  of  war  reminds  us  of 

* “T[’OUching  Letter  from 


xH»lhA  u-oc  it  Artemus  Ward’s  “Touching  Letter  fi 

«neioa  was  not  at  her  best.  Her  upper  , • . . ..  ..  , 

olorature  was  a Gor>’  Member  of  the  Home  Guard: 
Broadway,  Dee.  10,  *61 
Dear  Father  and  Mother— We  arc  all 


not  as  fluent  as  usual,  and  at  times  she 
‘^*1  below  the  true  pitch.  There  were 


rare  tonal  beauty,  there  were  getting  along  very  well.  We  mess  at 
)oeal  art;  but  Delmonioo.s  “ tv e».  ...... 


instances  of  delightful  . «...  1JU.  , . 

lelba  has'  sunk  the  part  in  this  city  Helmonieo's.  Do  not  repine  for  your 
hen  praise  . justly  unalloyed  and  son.  Some  must  suffer  for  the  glorious 
. Stars  and  Stripes,  and.  dear  parents. 

\ s Hcmeo  v..  ...I  sup.  rlor  to  why  shouldn't  I?  Tell  Mrs.  Skuller  that 

ausr.  His  m mol  . Iinorlv  , . , . , , i • > 

•rc.-al  intonation  ivas  we  do  not  need  the  blankets  she  so  kind- 

7t  l»a  pit)  that  he  bleats  Lv  sent  t0  us.  as  we  bunk  at  the  St. 
rsistcutl) . He  w ill  show  musical  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan.  What  our 
ct.  he  Will  punctuate  his  musical  brave  lads  stand  most  in  need  of  now 

: t h rrwdoi  . i o odiiwY.  1,  : 1 1 

is  Fruit  Cake  and  Waffles.  Do  not  weep 
for  me.  Henry  Adolphus.” 


us  tho  devoted 'woman  who^SePfori?* 
! i charmed  .,*!>« 

Journalism  in  New  York  is  at  present  was  fhc  voief'of  SentWor^^v^ 
-study.  We  quote  from  ,1*2?- Jhere  was  no' "thought  ^fVel- 
Pre-s  of  the  so-  ‘ nae,  or  Elsa,  or  Elisabeth  or  H v.r 

swk*  iss 

msmm 

turesnueSPvar.n  ''  Vanderdocken  was  plc- 
| entfy^carrletf  out°nCWc  e<3  and  cons^°-  I 


an  interestin_ 

the  New  York  Press  of  the^3d 

The  .World  is  a liar. Tile  Journal. 

Thc  Journal  Is  a liar. The  World. 

The  truth  spoken  by  two  liars! 


And  then  there  Is  the  beautiful  row 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Tribune. 

When  Josef  Hofmann  was  a boy  won- 
der, envied  by  boys  and  girls  who  were 
plodding  over  five-finger  exercises  in 
the  winter  of  1S88,  his  portraits  stood 
on  many  a piano,  and  his  face  was  as 
familiar  as  that  of  any  celebrity  of 
the  day.  He  was  an  unaffected  ‘boy* 
and  there  was  no  indication  that  the 


not  beenVn0! he' ‘best  of’'  hnispha™  has 

I ofonwo,nk  h^rr^iSv  ^aCt® 

attention  which  he  received  had  turned  j necessarily  dull.  blarUng^nd  !,ni,  Un" 

*“  ,0",kn"  h“"  - *■  m - 


night. 


evening. 


to  the 


ecs  with  rndet:  landing,  lie  will 
matic.  even  passionate:  but  at 
•c  time  his  voice  will  wabble  so 
hearer  only  observes  that  wab- 
ves  and  shudders,  and  then  Is 


'uresque  was  a respectable 
d Mr.  Stehmann  was  a 
’’apulet.  Mr.  Camparari 


We  quote  now  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  Biblioth^que  Charcornac,  Paris,  Jan. 
10,  1898.  "304.  Binding  In  human  skin. 

Sue  (Eug).  Les  MystSres  de  Paris.  Par- 
is’s part  of  Mereutio'  did  I is-  1854,  2 volumes,  bound  in  1 vol.,  small 
bin  t ire  stupid  song  that  quarto,  full  human  skin.  200  francs. 
i his  mouth.  The  other.  Extremely  beautiful  binding,  made  out 
of  human  skin.  A card  set  In  the  cover 
reads,  ‘This  binding  is  from  the  skin  of 
a woman  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Albfiric 
Boutoille,  1S74." 


vas  grave  and 

STK.  j fig 

of  his  headland  the'memory'of  hin^as  1 I D^Iant®1' w"s' ^wfjlin-  t“tlBka°t0ry 
he  was  then  has  been  cherished  by  many  I stranger  into  his  house  “wBhnm-1'®  ?ny 
h,  little  maid  who  has  since  length «nnri  ! ^u?^!0n  or  even  a vising-  r-owi  «oini^ro" 

her  skirt.  The  picture  of  S'nof-  | Th^  fesT’T  ^ 

mann  as  he  is  now  was  a distinct  dis-  ' unfortunate  persons  who*  of  bt3"  tllc 
appointment  to  these  young  women  „a'Lp  boon  heard  in  the  sam»  part  ‘V<tT 
for  the  boy  wonder  is  fen  years  older  1 °fches‘ra  contributed  much  ' P 
and  in  appearance  he  is.  as  one  of  his  ' P ' "S -re  °f  ,he  e”“  ' 
former  admirers  expressed  It.  "just  be- 
twixt and  between."  These  vnnne 
music  lovers  have  lost  little  Josef  Hof- 
mann and  they  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  young  man  as  a substitute 

New  Y ork  Sun. 

“Flyins:  Dutchman,”  Not 
“ Goetterdaemmeruns.” 


1 thu'1  M.U  reSektheT^eStaCIiefrcmance 

f»«re8^  >£»!  »** 


performance  wiifbWnat  ifojJt** 

Philip  Hah. 


Excellent  Impersonation 
Senta  by  Gadski. 


oi 


The  Per 


t ulisldt 

wo*t  k fi 


cast  were  inadequate 
nave  stuck  to  his  trade 
ts.  for  which  he  enjoyed 
reputation  among  the 
i’he  chorus  was  awakened 
nutic  contemplation  of  mer- 
e.  death,  and  exile,  only  by 
ious  efforts  of  Mr.  Bimboni. 
stra  did  good  work  under  his 
...  There  was  a very  large  audi- 
id  there  was  considerable  ap- 


•pera  this  evening  will  be 
dUmmerurg."  Nordica,  Barna, 
a.  Mattfield.  Kraus,  Fischer  and 
Tudigls  will  be  the  singers.  Mr. 
sell  will  conduct. 

Philip  Hale. 

CECILIA  CONCERT. 

gave  its  third  concert  of 
ison  at  Music  Hall  last  evening, 
mg  conducted,  and  these  works 
!ung:  Bach's  "Blessing,  Glory 

lsdom:"  "The  Pilgrimage  of  the 

Schumann ; Tscliaikowsky’s 
bim-Song,  No.  3."  from  the 

Hqssian.  and  Mendelssohn's 
Me.  O God."  The  solo  singers 
ic  club  were  Miss  Rosetta  Key,] 
Ice  Rice,  Mrs.  Katherine  Austin, 
A.  Hyland  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Pres- 
diss  Annie  B.  Holden  and  -Mr. 
i II  Dunham  assisted.  Mr. 
'.as  the  pianist. 

•Si  iiimann's  cantata  was  given 
cl  I Division  Club  in  '78,  under 
mcs.  s illrection.  the  solo  singers 
IDs  Nason,  Miss  Beebe,  Mrs. 
Jules  Jordan  and  John  Winch. 
Ison  is  not  the  object  in  view 
ing  th"  above  singers'  names 
tunc,  we  merely  wish  to  ompha- 

• fart  that  good  soloists  were 
ed  indispensable  for  more  rea- 
iii  one  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
d not  bear  Schnneur.n's  name  it 
tfnl  if  ihe  cantata  would  ever 
m the  program  of  a club  of  the 

standing.  The  music  is  ubso- 
siptd  lr.  Its  character.  And  ihis 
c#-n-, ire.  Tile  work  Is  tinged  j 
I"  or  no  dramatic  coloring,  and 
Is  till]-’  !•  lost  In  a room 
i >!"•:<•  Hall.  That  there  is 
It  that  ts  loudly  devoid  of  in-  | 
n.  t the  fault  of  the  poem,  fori 

* many  dramatic  poAsIlnlllks.  I 
(gain,  such  rnusle  as  this  must  j 

by  more  than  ordinary  solo-  ' 
)'■  even  tolerable.  There  Is  so 
tat  defends  upon  the  tenor.  | 
t.do  pa  •ago*  of  muelcai  worth  | 
film  for  the  whole  thread  of  ' 
n’Ke  i^  told  by  rh-  tenor.  Mr.  i 
r uing,  has  I' 


For  a monument  of  inaccuracy  com- 
mend us  to  John  S.  Farmer's  “Ameri- 
canisms." Here,  for  Instance,  is  bis 
note  on  “Authoress”:  "Though  first 

coined  in  America,  this  has  now  become 
a genuine  language  word;  not,  however, 
without  a struggle.  The  objections  ana 
prejudices  to  similar  words,  such  as 
poetess  and  brokeress,  are  still  very  nu- 
merous and  strong.” 

"First  coined  in  America”!  But  Cax- 
ton  used  the  word  in  Farmer’s  restrict- 
ed sense  in  1478. 

See  Swift  (1724); 

At  12  a wit  and  a eoquette 

Turns  auth’ress,  and  is  Curll's  for  life. 

Southey  (1823)  used  thc  word  without 
a murmur. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a vile  term,  one  fit 
to  go  with  “gentleman  friend"  and 
“perfect  lady.”  The  Oxford  dictionary, 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  above 
quotations,  says  of  "authoress,"  "now 
used  only  when  sex  is  purposely  em- 
phasized; otherwise,  in  all  the  senses, 
and  especially  the  last— a female  lit- 
erary composer— author  Is  now  used  of 
both  sexes." 

As  for  brokeress,  the  word  was  used 
by  Stanyhurst  in  1583,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  a femalo  go-between. 


Who  he  was  who  first,  without  ever  having 
gone  out  to  the  rude  chase,  told  the  wonder- 
ing cave  men  at  sunset  how  he  had  dragged 
the  Megatherium  from  the  purple  darkness 
of  Its  jasper  cave,  or  slain  the  Mammoth 

i in  single  combat  and  brought  back  its  gilded 

tusks,  we  cannot  tell,  and  not  one  of  our 
On  account  of  the  indisposition  of  j modern  anthropologists,  for  all  their  much- 
Nordica,  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  in-  | bcasted  science,  has  had  the  ordinary  courage 
stead  of  “Gutterdammerung”  was  sung  : to  tell  us.  Whatever  was  his  name  or  race, 
last  night  by  the  Damrosch  and  E.lis  ; he  certainly  was  the  true  founder  of  social 
Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  ] intercourse.  For  the  aim  of  the  liar  is 
Damroscli  conducted.  Thc  cast  was  as  I 6lmply  to  charm,  to  delight,  to  give  pleasure, 
follows:  ! Dte  ls  the  very  basis  of  civilized  society, 

ppntn  | and  without  him  a dinner  party,  even  at  the 

mansions  of  the  great,  is  as  dull  as  a lec- 


ture at  the  Royal  Society,  or  a debate  at  the 
Incorporated  Authors,  or  one  ot  Mr.  Bur- 
Hand's  farcical  comedies. 


Mary Mattfield 

j The  Dutchman Bispnam 

I Daland Stehmann 

i Eric Breuer 

I Steersman Van  Hoose 

Some  time  ago  an  entertaining  article  I To  T.  G.  S. : The  inventor  of  a pecu- 
■ was  published  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  | liar  phase  of  modern  journalism  was 

i rt  „ a„.  , probably  no  less  a man  than  Charles 

Lamb's  friend,  Thomas  Griffiths  Waine- 


Jl 


va 


to  mod-  •' 

that  he  was  I 
Nothing  dls- 


iylanfi 
>••  a 


We  remember  that  when  the  late  Mrs. 
Iceland  was  manager  of  the  Leland 
Opera  House  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  some 
people  Insisted  on  calling  her  a mana- 
geress, and  there  was  a fierce  contest 
in  the  newspapers,  for  letters  were  writ- 
ten by  “Old  Subscriber,”  “Veritas,” 
“Pure  English”  and  all  the  other  fud- 
dy-duddies, young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

One  year  ago  today  an  explosion  of 
horrible  power  shocked  Boston.  The 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets 
was  the  scene  of  the  horror.  Ten  lives 
were  lost  and  many  persons  were  in- 
jured. There  was  a torrent  of  righteous 
Indignation.  Press,  pulpit,  Legislature 
and  City  Council  Joined  In  demanding 
that  the  responsible  party  should  In- 
demnify the  survivors  and  the  relatives 
of  the  dead.  What  has  all  this  feeling 
amounted  to?  Does  not  March  4,  1898, 
find  the  horror  as  fearful  and  as  In- 
comprehensible as  did  March  4,  1897? 
Has  anybody  who  was  responsible  paid 
the  funeral  expenses  of  the  dead? 

"Signor  Dupuy  de  Lome  has  signified 
his  Intention  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the 
production  of  a book.”  There  Is  no 
longer  any  use  In  trying  to  be  charit- 
able. Mr.  de  Lome  is  a desperate,  bold, 
bad  man. 


It  was  a description  of  the  chief  bores 
in  the  Gallery  of  Wagner.  The  place 
of  honor  was  given  to  Vanderdecken, 
the  Flying  Dutchman.  Wotan,  King 
Mark,  the  Lardgrave,  Henry,  the  Fow- 
ler, Pogner— they  were  all  there  in  full 
length,  elaborately  framed  and  well 
liung;  but  the  great  masterpiece  was 
the  Dutchman. 

1 do  not  _ think  that  Mr.  Blackburn— 
for  I believe  lie  was  the  author— would 
claim  for  a moment  that  there  are  no 
operatic  bores  outside  of  Wagner’s 
music  dramas.  He  surely  remembers 
the  Harper  in  “Mignon,”  the  Father  in 
“Manor:, ” Marcel  in  “The  Huguenots,” 
the  Hermit 


rtvright,  who,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says, 
■was  powerful  with  pen,  pencil  and  poi- 
son. As  you  may  remember,  when  a 
friend  reproached  him  with  the  murder 
of  Helen  Abercrombie,  his  sister-in- 
law,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said,  “Yes;  it  was  a dreadful  thing  to 
do,  but  she  had  very  thick  ankles." 

This  gentleman  of  indisputable  artis- 
tic temperament— and  it  may  here  be 
said  that  every  jail  of  generous  pro- 
portions holds  at  least  a dozen  persons 
thus  endowed  by  nature— wrote  for  the 
London  Magazine  under — or  over,  as 
you  please— a series  of  pseudonyms,  as 


“Der  Freischutz” — and  i 

| *n  fbinllialei  s Ivathchen  von  Heil-  j Janus  ' Weathercock,  Egomet  Bonmo  . 
ot  m.  eveiy  character  on  the  stage  [ Van  Vlnkvooms.  And  of  him  a keen 
:s  a bore.  What  a list  could  be  made!  i 


There  is  the  clergyman  in  “Lucia”— no, 
j Ferrando  in  “Trovatore”  is  not  a bore; 
| lie  is  a swash-buckler  with  a good 
j waltz  tune;  in  fact,  there  are  few  bores 
i !1L  lne  m“re  familiar  operas  of  A^erdi. 
I ofitniramide  ' >s  tile  bore's  paradise. 

I To  me  Iving  Mark,  doddering  old  King 
I "-i1.:.1.  l'*s  "Oh,  Tristan,  why  did 

is  (he  colossal  Wagnerian 
: {’lie,  but  Mr.  Blackburn  has  sound  = <l 
l lower  depths  and  I yield  cheerfully  to 
bis  opiniou.  The  Dutchman  is  the  chief 
oi  Egoists.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but 
; ins  own  salvation.  He  is  not  willing  to 
3CC?1'r  hl3  doom  like  a man,  but 
s Hatches  at  a saving  clause.  The  otig- 
inal  Dutchman  is  still  a-cruising;  his 
snip  still  sails  against  the  wind;  ves  els 
Inai  give  their  mail  to  him  never  reach 
a port.  He  shakes  ills  fist  at  t lie  sky; 
the  thunder  of  God's  wrath  is  always 
in  his  ears.  But  the  Vanderdecken  "of 
the  opera  Is  like  unto  the  young  man 
that  WOOS  a girl  by  saying,  "if  you 
will  only  love  me,  I’ll  lead  a better  life" 
and  slops  smoking  cigarettes  for  a 
week.  lie  curses  women  because  they 
arc  not  fnitnful  to  him.  And,  pray, 
wliat  normal  woman  could  slan  I such 
a gloom)'  person  about  the  house,  or 
lotting  opposite  her  at  dinner?  Remem- 
ber that  Senta  was  a hysteriac. 


The  fact  that  Zola  is  unable  to  find 
counsel  to  defend  him  in  his  appeal  is  a 
pretty  commentary  on  the  bar  of 
France.  y1 


observer  has  remarked:  “Modern  jour- 
nalism may  be  said  to  owe  almost  as 
much  to  him  as  to  any  man  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  He  was  the 
pioneer  of  Asiatic  prose,  and  delighted 
In  pictorial  epithets  and  pompous  ex-j 
aggerations.  To  have  a style  so  gor-J 
geous  that  it  conceals  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  an 
important  and  much  admired  school  o) 
Fleet  Street  leader-writers,  and  this 
Echool  Janus  Weathercock  may  bt 
eaid  to  have  invented.  He  also  sav 
that  it  was  quite  easy  by  continued  re  I 
Iteration  to  make  the  public  interested 
In  his  own  personality,  and  In  his  pure! 
ly  Journalistic  articles  this  extraordij 
nary  young  man  tells  the  world  wha 
lie  had  for  dinner,  where  he  gets  hij 
clothes,  what  wines  he  likes,  and  il 
what  state  of  health  he  Is,  just  as  If  hj 
•were  writing  weekly  notes  for  soml 
popular  newspaper  of  our  own  tim  l 
This  being  the  least  valuable  side  cj 
his  work,  is  the  one  that  has  had  tbl 
most  obvious  influence.  A publlcisl 
nowadays,  is  a man  who  bores  tlj 
community  with  the  details  of  the  111  j 
galltles  of  his  private  life.” 


Only  an  exceedingly  good  perform- 
i ance  makes  this  opera  endurable.  The 
1 music  Is  far  below  the  better  pages  of 
"Kheingold”  and  the  "Trilogy.”  There 
rts  a lit  lie  Meyerbeer,  there  is  a touch 
I of  .Mozart— as  in  Daland’s  song— there 
■ is  tin:  suggestion  of  the  French  opera- 

; comique,  there  is  the  cheap  and  elite-  f1i„t  cM,ar  was  on 

I live  duet  of  the  earlier  Verdi.  Thus  tne  et  or  great  L'aesar  was  on! 


And  yet  the  world  was  interested  I 
what  certain  famous  men  and  woml 
ate  and  drank  and  wore  long  befol 
Janus  AVeathercock  signed  an  artic  I 


The  performance  last  night  was  gen- 
| orally  smooth — although  Indulgence  was 
! aski  d for  the  Eric,  and  the  choruses  i 
in  the  third  act  were  not  elieetlve— 
arid  in  one  rcsnect  thc  performance  was 


inquired  into  anxiously.  Today  it  is  I 
interest  to  know  whether  the  edltcl 
in  New  Y'ork  who  are  shouting  "On  1 
Madrid!”  with  the  full  force  of  lncrej 
bic  lungs  subsist  solely  on  raw  meat  nl 


Did  Chimes  called  at  the  office  yos- 
rday.  He  had  just  returned  from 
port,  where  he  assisted  his  brother 


moving  furniture  from  his  summer 
ilace  to  an  Inland  retreat  beyond  the 
eh  of  marine  bombardment.  But  his 
ilk  was  not  of  war.  red  war.  “What 
the  matter  with  our  young  girls?" 
s asked.  “Last  week  I met  the  young- 
it  daughter  of  my  old  friend  Col.  Han- 
bal  T.  Soaks — poor  fellow,  he  could 
Jt  endure  the  privations  of  frontier 
fe  and  he  died,  as  you  know,  two 
jars  ago,  in  a gold-cure  asylum.  I 
tked  her— she’s  a sweet  thing  to  look 
—how  she  was.  ‘Oh,  I’m  a little 
ipey,  but  I’m  not  skunky  yet.’  And 
hat,  pray,  did  she  mean?  And  where 
the  world  did  she  learn  such  lan- 
lage?” 


P.  F.  asks:  “Is  fake  in  the  common 
nse  of  the  word— and  it  was,  perhaps, 
sver  so  much  useH  as  during  the  last 
rtnight— slang  or  a reputable  term?” 
The  word  “fake,”  a verb,  according  to 
Oxford  Dictionary,  is  of  obscure 
lgin,  probably  a variant  of  the  older 
eak.”  “league.”  which  are  adaptations 
the  German  "fegen.’'  As  early  as 
10  “ a feager  of  loges”  is  explained  as 
eanlng  "one  who  begs  with  false 
jcuments.” 

In  its  transitive  form  “fake”  means  in 
ieves'  or  vagrants’  language,  to  per- 
rm  any  operation  upon;  to  do,  do  for; 
plunder,  wound,  kill;  to  do  up,  put 
to  shape;  to  tamper  with,  for  the 
trpose  of  deception.  “In  the  last-men- 
ded application  it  has  latterly  come 
to  wider  colloquial  use,  especially  with 
ference  to  the  ’cooking’  or  dresslng- 
) of  news,  reports,  etc.,  for  the  press.” 
ne  earliest  quotations  of  the  latter 
ie  are  from  English  newspapers  and 
eeklies,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
hich  used  the  noun  fake  without  quo- 
tion  marks  in  1891.  The  Spectator 
>oke  of  “faked  up”  pictures  in  1885. 
he  Times  in  1887  spoke  of  “faked”  dia- 
onds.  The  earlier  meanings  of  the 
rm  were  used  in  English  literature 
i early  as  1812. 

The  intransitive  verb  “fake”  means, 
issaid,  to  steal,  as  in  the  famous  song 
Nix  my  dolly  pals  fake  away”  (1831), 
ut  this  meaning  is  queried,  as  being 
r.ssibly  only  a literary  misapprehen- 
on. 

In  Farmer  and  Henley’s  “Slang  and 
Analogues”  (1891)  there  is  no  specific 
•luslon  to  “fake”  in  connection  with  a 
swspaper  false  report.  In  English 
leatrical  slang  “to  fake  up”  is  to  paint 
ie  s face,  to  make  up  a character 
883);  and  “fakes  and  slumboes”  are 
roperties,  acce.-scries  of  any  kind. 

e find  the  wc-rd  “fake”  in  a news- 
iper  sense  in  this  country  as  early  as 
88,  when  the  Missouri  Republican 
darch  24)  said:  "The  telegraph  man, 
ho  has  edited  Mulhatton’s  yarns  be- 
ne, and  knows  a fake  from  a barn 
oor:“  and  the  New  York  World  (Feb. 

, 18S8),  describing  a prize  fight,  said: 
Neither  man  used  his  right  hand,  and 
icy  made  as  many  misses  with  their 
■ft  hands  as  they  could.  It  was  a thor- 
ugh  fake.” 

The  word  was  at  first  undoubtedly 
ngllsh,  not  American  slang;  but  like 
nto  other  “loafers  and  foot-pads  of 
jeech  which  inspire  the  grammarian 
•Ith  horror.”  it  has  made  its  way  into 
ie  language  and  is  used  as  substantive 
nd  verb  in  English  weekly  papers  of 
eiie  highest  standing. 

i;  Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire 
4 as  gone  to  Cuba  “as  a representative 
i-  f the  people.”  This  leaves  Senator 
r.|  handler  to  represent  the  people  of  New 
iampshlre  at  Washington. 


Inal 
ok  with 


of  Gounod,  however.  Insisted  before  the 
performance  that  the  Church  scene  was  : 
too  long,  and  the  Death  of  Valentine  too  | 
dismal. 

In  the  first  performance  at  the  Th6(l- 
trc-Lyrique,  March  19,  1859,  the  trio  of 
the  duel  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
Valentin.  The  crowd  dispersed,  and  the 
church  opened,  showing  the  Interior. 
Mephlstopheles,  hidden  behind  a pillar, 
prevented  Marguerite  from  praying  and 
drove  her  to  despair. 

Today  at  the  Paris  OpCra  the  Church 
scene  precedes  the  death  of  Valentin. 
Gounod  wrote  concerning  the  proper 
order  as  follows  to  the  conductor  at 
Port  Mahon:  “The  dramatic  order  ob- 

served by  Goethe  demands  that  Valen- 
tin’s death  should  precede  the  church 
scene,  and  I planned  my  work  aceord- 
I ingly.  But  certain  scenic  considerations 
inverted  this  order  and  today  at  the 
Grand  OpCra  the  fourth  act  ends  with 
the^ death  of  Valentin.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage, they  say,  in  ending  an  act 
with  musical  masses  rather  than  with 
a scene  between  two  persons.” 

Another  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  whether  Messrs.  Breuer  and  Steh- 
mann  have  “a  European  reputation.” 

Mr.  Breuer,  born  at  Cologne,  April 
27,  1870,  first  went  into  business,  then 
studied  law.  He  abandoned  the  law 
and  entered  the  Cologne  Conservatory 
to  study  singing.  Thinking  himself  a 
baritone,  he  found  out  that  he  was  a 
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NINTH  SYMPHONY 


here  comes  again  the  need  of  the  finale 
to  answer  doubt  and  comfort  grief. 
The  finals  is  almost  impossible;  but 
such  an  adagio  demands  the  Impossi- 
ble. 

I do  not  believe  that  me  yet  realize 
fully  the  stupendous  proportions  of  this 
symphony.  Even  with  the  best  lead- 
ers, each  reading  is  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment.  ' It  seemed  last  night  at 
first  that  Mr.  Paur  took  the  opening 
movement  at  too  slow  a pace;  and  yet 
there  are  pages  where  a quicker  pace 
would  have  destroyed  the  sombre  ma- 
jesty. The  first  movement  is  still  a 
riddle.  Let  each  solve  it  in  his  own 
way.  For  if  the  reading  is  only 
thoughtful  and  sincere,  the  music  is  full 
of  mighty  suggestion,  according  to  the 
' mood  of  the  conductor  and  yourself. 

*.  * * 

The  beater  of  kettledrums  who  dis- 
plays military  precision  must  have  a 
dull  ear.  He  forgets  that  the  drum 
may,  after  all,  be  a musical  instrument. 
He  at  times  also  forgets  that  drums 
shouid  be  tuned  precisely. 

* * * 

Mrs.  '^eisler  is  no  stranger  to  a sym- 
phony audience.  Last  night  was,  I be- 
lieve,  her  tilth  appearance  at  these 
concerts.  She  chose  the  C minor  con- 
certo of  Salnt-Saens,  which  is  a fine 
example  of  the  technical  skill  and  glit- 
tering insincerity  of  the  composer.  She 
played  it  at  Cambridge  in  1891.  The 
years  have  not  robbed  her  of  disagree- 
able exuberance  in  gesture.  She  plays  I 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  Such  1 
pianists  as  Siloti,  Paderewski  and 
others,  male  and  female,  have  shown 
. conclusively  that  repose  is  possible  in 
| passages  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Toss- 
ing arms  wildly  in  the  air,  bracing 
onesself  visibly  in  tue  sight  of  the  pub- 
lic-all this  is  cld-fashloned  ostenta- 
tion. It  detracts  from  a performance. 
She  is  a woman  of  nimble  fingers;  her 
bravura  is  often  truly  brilliant;  her 
gradations  of  tone  are  often  effective; 
she  plays  with  fire  and  her  tempera- 
ment is  plausible  if  not  deep.  She  does 
not  need  to  indulge  in  such  extrava- 
gance. She  could  win  easily  applause 
and  praise  without  extraneous  appeal. 

Philip  Hale. 

ABOITTMOSIC, 

Concerning  the  Order  of 
Scenes  in  “Faust.” 


Beethoven  Given  Without  the 
st  Movement  at  the  17th  Con- 
ert  of  the  Orchestra  Last  Night 
lusic  Hall. 

program  of  the  17th  Symphony 
was  as  follows: 

Movements  from  Symphony  No. 

it  ? tn  •f??r m'V. Beethoven 

fS-1®.  LS?notf  No.  3 Beethoven 

to  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4 ln  (J 

■tur'.  > Saint-Saens 

tun.,  fhe  Itoman  Carnival” Berlioz 

eethoven’s  9th  symphony  was  first 
formed  in  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1853,  when 
solo  singers  were  Miss  Stone,  Miss 
mphrey.  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Thomas 
* The  orchestra  was  the  Ger- 
ila,  under  Mr.  Bergmann;  the 
us  was  the  Handel  and  Haydn.  The 
was  so  great  that  the  perfonn- 
was  repeated  April  2 of  that 

last  performance  of  it  in  coni- 
form was  under  Mr.  Nikisch, 


Whe.-f  'Shc'aoIoF'Vrnge 

were  Miss  Priscilla 
mer,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  Meyn. 

Mr.  Bum-  led  three  orchestral  move- 
ments, as  he  did  last  night,  April  21, 

1897. 

The  work  as  a whole  has  not  been 
performed  in  this  city  of  arrogant 
musical  pretension  since  1892. 

It  may  be  said  tnat  the  finale  is  writ- 
! ten  so  outrageously  for  the  voices  that 
a perfect  performance  is  impossible, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  attempt  un- 
der Mr.  Nikisch  was  not  of  a nature 
I to  warrant  a repetition  with  such  a 
I chorus.  It  is  true  that  the  vocal  parts 
I are  often  of  extreme  difficulty,  well 
i nigh  impossible;  but  I believe  tnat  the 
Cecilia,  if  thoroughly  trained,  could 
sing  the  greater  part  of  the  finals  effec- 
tively. And  it  does  seem  to  me  a mat- 
ter of  regret  that  this  symphony  Is  not 
at  least  attempted  in  its  complete  lorin. 

For  what  in  tlie  world  has  the  Leonore 
overture  No.  3 to  do  with  the  orchestral 
movements  of  the  symphony.  In  1897 
the  three  movements  and  the  Leonore 
No.  3 closed  the  concert,  i then  said 
in  substance  that  if  pny  music  is  to  be 
substituted  tor  a finale  of  the  symphony 
and  serve  as  the  last  number  of  the 
program,  Beethoven  must  follow  Beet- 
noven,  and  the  Leonore  No.  3 is  per- 
haps the  best  suited  to  the  occasion. 

But  last  night  there  was  no  need  of 
the  overture.  It  seemed  out  of  place, 
and  it  lengthened  unduly  the  program. 

• * * 

The  fragments,  however,  dutside  of 
their  marvelous  beauty  and  grandeur, 
served  this  purpose:  tney  showed  how 
much  more  dramatic  absolute  music 
may  be  than  music  that  is  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  epera  house.  What 
operatic  scene  is  as  lull  of  heartrend-  j 
ir.g,  unendurable  pathos  as  is  the  I 

adagio  tnat  follows  the  scherzo  which  ! tenor.  Mrs.  Cosima  Wagner  took  an 
is  so  full  of  earthly  ffayety?  .And  interest  in  hlm  ^nd  induced  him  to 

join  the  Bayreuth  school,  where  he 
studied  with  Kneise.  In  1894  he  took 
small  parts  in  the  Festival.  His  first 
appearance  in  any  part  of  importance 
was  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  of  July, 
1898,  w'hen  he  appeared  as  Mime  in 
“Rheingold,”  and  afterward  in  “Sieg- 
) fried.”  The  critics  were  unanimous 
in  praise.  Since  1896  he  has  sung  at  the 
Breslau  Opera  House. 

I must  refer  the  correspondent  to  the 
press  agent  concerning  Mr.  Stehmann’s 
career.  I know  nothing  about  it  from 
personal  knowledge: 

“Gerhard  Stehmann  was  born  in 
Germany  and  came  to  America  when 
quite  a young  man.  He  developed  a 
baritone  voice,  and  when  quite  young 
displayed  musical  talent— so  much  so 
that  his  future  career  was  plainly  in- 
dicated. Opportunities  for  young  sing- 
ers, even  of  great  merit,  are  often  long 
in  coming,  and  frequently  altogether 
lacking.  It  was  a particularly  good 
piece  of  fortune  which,  w'hen  the  Dam- 
rosch  Opera  Company  was  in  St.  Louis, 
enabled  Mr.  Stehmann,  on  a very  short 
notice,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Fischer, 
who  was  ill  that  evening.  His  success 
was  instantaneous,  and  Mr.  Damrosch  at 
once  offered  him  an  engagement,  which 
he  accepted;  he  resigned  his  position 
on  a St.  Louis  newspaper,  of  which 
he  was  musical  critic.  Mr.  Stehmann 
not  only  sang  principai  bass  roles,  al- 
ternating w'ith  Mr.  Fischer,  but  also 
acted  as  stage  manager.  He  has  a 
most  remarkable  faculty  for  learning 
a part  quickly,  and  when  Mr.  Kraus 
was  ill  and  unable  to  sing  the  part 
of  Mataswintha  In  Scharw'enka’s  opera 
of  that  name,  Mr.  Stehmann  in  two 
days  learned  the  part  and  sang  it,  thus 
enabling  the  performance  to  be  given. 
Lilli  Lehmann  last  year  took  a great 
fancy  to  the  talented  young  baritone, 
and  invited  him  to  study  with  her  in 
Berlin  during  the  summer,  w'hleh  he 
has  done.” 

The  first  part  that  I remember  as 
taken  by  him  in  Boston  w'as  the  Min- 
ister in  “Fideiio,”  Feb.  5,  1898.  He  ap- 
peared as  the  Wandere:  in  “Siegfried” 
Feb.  6.  as  Bechmesser  Feb.  7,  as  Melot 
Feb.  3,  as  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  (in 
“The  Scarlet  Letter" i Feb.  10,  as  Cuno 
| Pel).  11.  as  Biterclf  Feb.  13.  In  1897  he 
; also  appeared  here  as  Daland  (Feb.  2), 
j and  the  Dancairo  in  “Carmen”  Feb.  3. 

4 * * 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Georg  Liebling, 

! pianist,  proposes  to  visit  the  United 
[States,  the  following  review  by  Mr. 
Blackburn,  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  Feb.  18,  will  be  of  interest: 
"Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  St. 
James’s  Hall.  Herr  Liebling  gave  a 
| pianoforte  recital  consisting  altogether 
j of  works  by  Schumann,  following  the 
same  sort  of  scheme  which  induced  him 
to  give  a Beethoven  recital  and  which 
is  responsible  for  the  announcement 
that  next  week  he  will  devote  an  af- 
ternoon to  the  works  of  Chopin,  and 
another  afternoon  m uie  i0..j...u0  »-. 
to  the  compositions  of  L‘'V  and— 
self.  It  is.  perhaps,  a little  doubtful 
if  such  a scheme  as  this  is  really  effect- 
ive in  the  most  artistic  sense  of  the 
w'ord,  unless  the  single  composer  of  the 
works  that  constitute  such  a recital 
has  a peculiar  affinity  towards  and 
sympathy  with  the  interpretative  artist. 
A Rubinstein  or  a D’ Albert  wrestling 
during  a couple  of  hours  with  Beet- 
hoven, showing  his  fineness  through  the 
fineness  of  their  own  intimacy  with  his 
musical  spirit,  is  an  experience  of  a 
particularly  overwhelming  kind;  but 
the  same  cannot  conscientiously  be  said  1 
of  Herr  Liebling  set  face  to  face  with 
Schumann.  This  player,  indeed,  has  a 
fine  technique  and  a considerable  mas- 
tery over  the  objective  complications  of 
pianoforte  interpretation;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  lacks  a continuity  of  ; 
purpose,  and  that  for  this  reason  i 
Schumann  was  one  of  the  worst  selec- 
tions possible  from  composers  through 
whose  writing  he  could  hope  to  prove 
his  own  musical  talents.  For  Schu- 
mann’s much-praised  pianoforte  eompo- 


I II  Bit  ions  are'^lio  -eAs.  - 

rations  in  the  world  and  u. ■ 
Z l7  may  «;Am.  H;-fr  Liebling  ^mun- 

II  tcred  a aerloui  difficulty.  Never  was, 
• here  so  multlindli  ou»  a collection  of  ■ 
sen  a rate  episode-  as  are  to  lie-  found 
within  the  limits  d a S.-humnnn  sona- 
tn  Ho  as  prortl  ;al  of  UW'ciH  aft  ne 
is  economical  In  hi-  treatment  of It  hem u | 
in,  rw.ver  allows  >ou,  In  Beethoven  s , 
grand  manner,  to  b an  back,  as  it  were, 

miliar^ tohyouhtarul  note'  the  Infinite  va- 
Iditv  of  decoration  with  which  he  Is 
able  to  clX  that  though,.  He  whisks 
on  the  contrary,  from  new  idea 
Jo  new  idea  with  a lavishness  that 
would  be  nothing  short  of  stupendous 
if  It  were  not  Just  a little  teasing.  It 
U this  quality  which  makes  Shumann 
F ,nl?  —but  exoulslte  song-writers 


Georg  Liebling  Criticized  as  a 
Pianist  tn  London. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


A correspondent  asks,  “Which  scene 
should  come  first  in  ‘Faust’— the  Death 
of  Valentine,  or  the  Church  scene?  I 
have  generally  seen  the  Death  of  Val- 
entine close  the  act,  but  I observed 
that  at  the  performance  of  ‘Faust’  by 
the  Damrosch  and  Ellis  company,  the 
order  was  reversed.” 

When  “Faust”  was  first  put  in  re- 
hearsal, in  the  fall  of  1858,  the  Censor 
was  offended  by  the  Church  scene. 
Satan  should  not  in  a theatrical  per- 
formance stand  behind  a pillar  of  a 
Cathedral:  Home  would  be  shocked. 

The  Apostolic  Nuncio,  Monseigneur  de 
SCgur,  was  present  at  one  of  the  re- 
hearsals. A blind  man,  he  was  charmed 
by  the  music.  There  was  a religious 
conference  in  his  box.  The  Nuncio  fav- 
ored Gounod.  The  Church  scene  was 
retained.  The  Bishop,  touched  by  the 
talent  of  Mrs.  Miolan-Carvalho,  the 


is  this  auality  wnien  manes  nnuum-.... 

...  of  the  most  exquisite  song-writers 
in  the  whole  world  of  musical  art. 
Within  the  confines  of  a short  poem  he 
, J himself  able  to  create  a single 
found  n • most  delicate  and 

«noronriate  texL.re  which  just 

t?rPved  his  purpose  without  any 

f“anv*  sign  of^.ntK  fatigu^ 

m ami’s  longer  pianoforte  pieces  cut 
th«‘m  into  sections,  by  reason  of  his  ini- 
patience,  even  more  frequently  than  the 

composer  had  already  clone  by  Ills  swift, 
brief  flights.  That  Is,  where  Schumann 
paused  here  and  there  before  renewing 
his  course,  Herr  Liebling  paused  even 
eftener;  so  that  you  became  curiously 
aware  of  a perpetual  scrappiness  in  the 
result.  This  Is  no  mere  paradox  said 
for  the  sake  of  cheap  effect;  for  in  the 
case  of  composers  like  Beethoven, 
whose  continuity  of  purpose  is  almost 
nellgious  in  its  intensity,  their  own  co- 
herence has  somewhat  hidden  Herr 
I Liebling' s want  of  this  particular  qual- 
ity; and  indeed  his  playing  of  Beet- 
hoven is  excellent  in  those  moments 
where  his  intelligence  and  sentiment 
are  suddenly  fired  by  the  music,  which 
in  itself  is  too  much  of  a piece  to  al- 
low one  to  think  of  it  as  divided  into 
episodes.  Herr  Liebling  may,  indeed,  be 
congratulated  upon  charming  little  pas- 
sages delivered  yesterday  every  now 
and  then  with  feeling  and  spirit;  but 
take  his  Schumann  recital  all  in  all,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a com- 
poser who.  as  we  have  said,  in  his  more 
ambitious  work  is  less  calculated  than 
any  other  musician  , to  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  Herr  Liebling' s art:  and  for 
this  very  reason,  that  the  player’s  own 
tendency,  in  regard  to  musical  coher- 
ence, is  even  to  ‘out-Schumann  Schu- 
mann.’ ” 

* * * 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  in  a letter  dated  Jan.  18, 
thus  spoke  of  Puccini  and  his  forthcom- 
ing opera; 

“It  is  a long  time  since  we  have  had 
such  a theatrical  season  as  this  win- 
ter. Notwithstanding  the  hisses,  little 
respectful  to  Queen  Margherlta  who 
was  present,  that  greeted  Gabriel  d’ 
Annunzio’s  Sogno  d’  un  Mattino  di 
Primavera’  (’Dream  of  a Morning  of 
Spring’),  Eleanora  Duse  is  delighting  all 
Rome;  at  the  Argentine  Theatre  the 
‘Boheme’  of  Puccini  has  had  a fresh 
success,  and  Fregoli,  who  made  such 
a hit  among  London  music-hall  audi- 
ences, provides  entertainment  of  an- 
other kind. 

“Maestro  Puccini  is  now  in  Rome  on 
musical  business.  Despite  his  successes 
and  the  honors  showered  upon  him  by 
the  public,  I found  when  I called  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  a visit  I paid  him 
at  Torre  del  Lago,  near  Pisa,  vl’here, 
on  the  little  blue  lake  of  Massaciuccoli, 
he  has  his  summer  residence.  Behind 
the  lake  rises  the  chain  of  the  Apen-  I 
nines,  while  a fertile  plain  extends  to 
the  sea,  visible  from  the  villa,  like  an 
opalescent  strip,  fascinating  and  tan- 
talizing. In  this  quiet  and  tranquil  soli- 
tude the  young  composer  works  almost 
| constantly,  yet  one  would  hardly  take 
him  for  a musician,  surrounded,  as  he 
is  with  guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Were  he  not 
a great  composer,  he  might  acquire 
fame  as  a sportsman.  His  operas  have 
placed  him  In  a few  years  in  the  first 
rank  of  Italy’s  young  masters,  yet  he 
remained  the  same  modest,  affable  Puc- 
cini. open-handed  and  accessible.  He 
does  not  forget  the  hard-working  event- 
ful past,  in  which  he  had  Mascagni  as 
a companion  in  misfortune. 

“Giacomo  Puccini  comes  of  a family 
of  musicians.  From  his  babyhood  he 
was  designed  to  be  a music  master, 
but  his  studies  had  to  be  conducted 
with  more  than  strict  economy,  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  able 
to  continue  them  had  not  the  ‘Congre- 
gation of  Charity’  of  Rome  given  him 
a monthly  allowance  of  £4.  On  that 
sum  he,  a brother  and  a cousin  all 
lived  at  Milan.  He  himself  recounts 
how,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  precious  £4  was  spent,  they 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  taking  first 
an  umbrella,  then  part  of  their  clothes, 
or  a silver  watch,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  the  pawnbroker,  to  be  redeemed  the 
following  month.  They  all  three  lived 
in  one  furnished  room,  the  owner  of 
which  was  employed  in  the  Post  Office, 
and,  unfortunately  for  them,  in  the  reg- 
istered letter  department,  so  that  every 
month  he  triumphantly  showed  them 
the  letter  from  the  ‘Congregation,’ 
opened  it  himself,  and  subtracted 
twenty-four  shillings  for  the  rent.  That 
bill,  at  least,  was  regularly  and  punc- 
tually paid.  The  landlady  kept  a sharp 
eye  on  them  to  be  sure  that  no  cook- 
ing went  on  to  spoil  her  precious  fur- 
niture. To  delude  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  prepare  their  dejeuner,  which  in 
days  of  abundance  consisted  of  three 
eggs,  usually  fried,  one  for  each,  they 
put  a.  spirit  lamp,  with  a small  frying 
pan,  on  the  piano.  When  the  eggs  began 
to  fry,  the  cousin,  who  was  also  the  i 
cook,  whispered,  ‘Play!  Play  now!’  and  I 
Puccini,  on  foot  before  the  piano,  im- 
provised all  kinds  of  nonsense.  The  I 
louder  the  noise  of  the  frying  the  louder  I 
he  played,  ceasing  abruptly  when  the  1 
eggs  were  done. 

“Puccini’s  first  opera.  ’Le  Villi.’  bad  ! 
the  same  fate  in  1883  ns  that  of  Verdi,  i 
It  was  judged  by  the  Conservatoire  un-  1 
worthy  of  consideration.  Five  months 
later  ’Le  Villi.’  given  Jn  Milan,  had  a 


i w • on  Pp-h  V «-ontns  of 

1 Mvea  weakness ’ a date  *>r  which 
’ „y<Ls'  and  whv? 


"f n , “"°wajf  firrt*nen7»rance. 

Se*-  the  ••Oohfnie-’  -^ -?"■  on 


and  so  on  Fob.  T 

heard  for  the  ♦i^*a  ^ osca"  to  be 

date  in  1899.-  ” wt  tJnj°  °n  (lie  same 


Philip  Hale . 


represented  by  Rossini.  Donizetti  and 
Bellini  appears  to  have  lost  its  hold 
over  a London  audience,  while  the  in- 
fluence of  Wagner  appears  to  have 
gained  considerable  ground” — oh,  astute 
Mr.  Parker!  The  author  afterward 
speaks  especially  of  the  seasons  of  ’87, 
'88,  1882,  1894.  "The  season  of  1S95  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  the  English  language  at  a grand 
opera  season.” 


at 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

They  like  Rubinstein’s  "Nero' 
Barcelona. 

. Feb.  19  "The  Geisha'*  counted  its  1967th  i 
performance  in  England  alone. 

Olga  Dworazak.  operetta  suiger,  died  I 
at  \ lenna  Feb.  3,  at  the  age  of  31. 

Calv6  will  probably  sing  Juliet  and  i 
\ ioletta  next  season  in  this  country.  I 
The  review  of  the  Symnhonv  eon-  1 
cert  is  in  the  news-section  of  the  Jour-  ! 


The  Era  of  Feb.  13  spoke  thus  of  a now 
orchestral  piece.  "Jaga-Naut,”  by  Mr. 
Granville  Bantock,  which  was  produced 
at  a concert  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Or- 
chestra. Queen's  Hall,  London,  Feb.  8. 
"Jaga-Naut”  illustrates  the  lines  from 
Southey’s  “Curse  of  Kehama”: 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call. 

The  ponderous  car  rolls  on  and  crushes  all. 


The 


v Orchestra  of  Glasgow, 

i Ho 1 1 ° m &reat  success 

\ incenzo  saetta,  pianist,  composer  . 

born  in  Naples  in  1836,  died  I 


there  lately. 


Leon  Dubois  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  second  conductor  at  the  Mon- 

naie,  Brussels. 


Johann  Strauss,  the  son  of  Edouard 
has  left  his  father's  orchestra  to  start 

one  of  his  own. 


Adele  Ritchie  threatens  to  come  back 
to  America  with  a comic  opera  made 

especially  for  her. 

Nancy  McIntosh  will  leave  the  Dalv 
l ompany  and  go  into  a play  bv  Burr 
McIntosh,  her  brother. 

Miss  Villa  Whitney  White  will  sjn~ 
f?nss^  Brahms  in  Steinert  Hall 

March  33  at  S.lo  o clock. 


I Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  new  opera  "Sad- 
I ko  of  Novgorod.”  has  been  the  success 
I of  the  season  at  Moscow. 

The  Pbretto  of  Reynaldo  Hahn's  new 
opera  "L  Re  des  Reves."  is  an  udpta- 
tioi.  of  Le  Manage  de  Loti." 

From  4000  to  5000  people  heard  12-year 
old  Berthe  Balthazer  play  Beethoven's 


piano  concerto  No.  5.  Feb.  6,  at  Ant- 
werp. 

A new  work,  a legend  for  bass  solo 
and  orchestra,  "La  Messe  du  Fantome,” 
by  Charles  Lefebvre,  was  much  liked  at 
a Colonne  concert,  Paris. 

"Sergent  Crespo,”  an  operetta,  text 
by  Max  Neal  and  music  by  his  brother, 
Heinrich  Neal,  has  been  performed  in 
Munich.  Arc  they  not  sons  of  the 
painter? 


Taniagno.  Kaschmann.  Caron,  I-Ieg- 
lon,  Belllncioni,  MelchissOdec  were 
singing  at  Monte  'Carlo  last  month. 
Vergnet,  Dclmas,  Bouvet.  Pinkert  and 
Des  hamps-Jehin  sing  there  this  month. 

Georges  Enesco's  "Pofme  Roum.uine,” 
a suite,  played  at  Colonne’s  concert 
Feb.  6,  made  a profound  impression. 
The  composer  is  only  16  years  old.  He 
was  laureat  of  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory when  he  was  11  years  of  age. 

The  Ondricek-Sehulz  Quartet  will 
give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  March 
31.  Mr.  Baermar.n  will  assist.  The  pro- 
gram will  Include  Dittersdorf’s  E flat 
quartet:  Be.ethoven’s  trio  op.  70,  No.  2, 
E flat:  Dvorak's  quintet,  op.  81,  A major. 

A lvrical  comedy  in  four  acts,  founded 
by  Edouard  Blau  on  “Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  has  ben  set  to  music 
by  Paul  Puget.  and  has  been  accepted 
by  Carre  for  the- Opera  Ctmique.  Puget, 
born  at  Nantes  June  25,  1848,  was  a prix 
de  Rome  in  1875. 

Helen  Bertram  will  take  Alice  Niel- 
sen's place  next  season  in  the  Bosto- 
nian- The  latter  will  be  'In  a comic 
opera,  written  fur  her  by  Smith  and 
Herbert,  and  called  "The  Fortune  Tell- 
er.” The  scene  Is  In  Hungary.  Thdre 
will  be  four  comedians,  one  of  them 
Jerome  Sykes. 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  will  be  given  in  Association 


Hall 
will  a 

from 

Tseha 


h 14.  Mr.  Alexander  Silotl 
-sist  The  prog:  am  will  include 
I s G minor  quintet;  variations 
A major  quartet,  Beethoven: 
ikowsky’s  trio  for  plane,  violin 
ello,  op.  30. 

me,  the  tenor  who  was  released 
he  Opfra  Comique,  Is  now  at  the 
,i<-  Brussels.  Born  in  1860,  he 
hist  prize  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
1888.)  He  made  his  df-but  at  the 
Optra  as  Faust,  that  year.  In 
went  to  Bordeaux.  He  appeared 
Optra  Comique  In  1834,  but  Car- 
did  not  like  him  and  his  appear- 
were  few. 

cr  Jones  has  purchased  a new 
opera  for  his  season  next  year 
h<  speaks  very  hlghHy  of.  The 
was  written  over  eight  years 
y Clay  Green.  The  music  Is  by 
Mr.  Green  has  decided 


And  death  and  agony 
Are  trodden  underfoot  by  yon  mad  throng. 
Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  the  deadly 
wheels  along. 

“There  has  never  been  any  great  en- 
thusiasm for  Indian  subjects.  Theomy 
really  successful  music  set  lo  an 
ern  theme  of  late  years  is  the  graceful 
In  a Persian  Garden.'  Goethe  tried  to 
popularize  the  East  in  Germany,  and 
Massenet  in  France,  in  his  opera  'Le  Roi 
de  Lahore,'  strove  to  interest  Parisians 
in  Indian  mythology,  but  with  no  re- 
markable success,  and  when  the  opera 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden  In  June, 
1879,  the  Indian  Paradise  scene,  although 
containing  some  excellent  music;  was 
but  coldly  received.  Mr.  Bantock  must 
r.ot,  therefore;  be  disappointed  if  he 
finds  the  musical  public  apathetic  to- 
ward ‘The  Curse  of  Kehama’  and 
themes  of  that  kind.  Even  Dvorak, 
great  musician  as  he  is,  was  carica- 
tured when  he  chose  to  imitate  Negro 
ditties  and  plantation  songs  in  his  sym- 
phony 'From  the  New  World,’  but  he 
has  seen  the  work  universally  accepted, 
notwithstanding  its  strangeness.  It 
rroukl  never  do  for  all  new  composers 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  Beethoven.” 

Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  opera 
will  be  given  at  the  Metropolitan  next 
winter  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  Maurice  Grau  has  already  made 
contracts  by  which  he  is  responsible 
for  $820,000.  That  does  not,  of  course, 
include  many  expenses  that  will  sub- 
sequently arise,  but  only  contracts 
made  many  months  in  advance.  Mr. 
Grau  has  computed  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  every  performance  to 
represent  $6000.  in  order  to  enable  him 
lo  get  through  the  season  successfully. 
There  are  many  audiences  that  rep- 
resent $6000  during  a season,  but  they 
are  not  so  common  as  some  persons 
suppose.  A season  of  68  performances 
in  New  York,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance amounting  to  $6000,  would  show 
that  New  York  had  spent  somewhat 
more  than  $400,000  for  the  17  weeks  of 
opera.  But  there  is  the  road  tour  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
night  concerts,  to  bring  the  sum  up  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses. There  is  10  be  some  new  scen- 
ery at  the  theatre,  for  which  $50,000  has 
been  subscribed  by  the  stockholders, 


.an the  ; hut  he  has  at  alk 
events  associate  1 them  Inevitably  to 
modern  ears  with  a comic  situa'tion. 
\Ve  find  again  the  whole  soprano  solo, 
‘l'ecit  potent  lam'— which  includes  those 
solemn  words.  'He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat;  and  hath  ex- 
alted the  humble’ — altogether  unsympa- 
thetic and  Inapposite,  far  more  suitable 
for  a good  rollicking  song  with  Anal 
references  to  empty  bottles,  than  for 
such  words  as  'the  rich  He  hath  sent 
empty  away,'  and  'He  hath  scattered 
the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
heart,’  nor  does  the  first  soprano  solo 
please  us  better.  The  work  as  a whole 
is  perhaps  saved,  at  all  events  for  popu- 
lar audiences  by  its  fullness  of  orches- 
tration, and  by  a certain  grandiosc- 
neas  lnl  some  of  the  choruses  which 


eriS  her.  The  King  gives  tnero  ms  oies» 
sing.  Mr.  Naval  was  still  suffering 

from  hoarseness  (for  which  reason  the 
performance  had  already  bpen  de- 
ferred j,  but  his  rendering  of  the  title- 
role  was  commendable:  and  Miss  Diet- 
rich  sang  the  part  of  the  Princess  with 
much  skill.  The  remaining  roles 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  The 
chorus — especially  the  feminine  portion 
—was  most  praiseworthy,  but  the  or- 
chestra was,  as  usual  too  loud  fre- 
quently out  weighting  Hie  singers.  Muck 
conducted,  and  the  work  was  mounted 
in  a manner  worthy  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

“LOBETANZ, ” 


seems  to  invest  it  with  a kind  of  large 
dignity.” 


and  it  is  likely  that  the  permanent  or 
ehestra  scheme  will  prove  an  enconomy 
for  the  management.  The  singers  are 
presumably  asking  a little  bit  more 
than  they  have  ever  done  before,  as  has 
been  their  custom^  in  previous  seasons. 
It  was  chiefly  a question  of  salary  that 
delayed  Mme.  Melba’s  final  engagement, 
and  her  terms  are  considerably  higher 
than  they  were  last  year.  Mme.  Melba 
was  not  so  overwhelming  an  attraction 
of  that  season  as  the  public  .supposed. 
The  Melba  nights  compared  with  the 


The  quartet  of  last  night  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts,  played  by  Lady 
Halle.  MM.  Haydn  .Inwards,  Gibson, 
and  Paul  Ludwig,  was  the  elaborate 
composition  by  Mendelssohn  in  E flat 
(Op.  44),  which  perhaps  places  him 
upon  a higher  range  of  excellence  than 
does  any  other  of  his  most  popular  com- 
positions. Tlie  work  is,  as  very  few  of 
Mendelsshon's  works  are,  rather  the 
result  of  long  forethought  than  of  mo- 
mentary impulse  and  inspiration.  It  is 
true  that  this  elaborate  preparation 
tend  toward  diffusiveness,  and  even 
at  times  toward  vapidity;  but,  on  the 
» nn,v  whole,  the  symmetry,  the  grace,  the 
Fast  elegance  of  design,  combined  with  a 
^ - I musicianly  succession  of  phrases,  make 

up  the  body  of  a composition  which, 
while  by  no  means  approaching  the 
highest  mastery  of  music,  nevertheless 
conquers  by  reason  of  its  gentle  per- 
suasiveness and  its  determined  search 
after  beauty.  It  is.  of  course,  the  fash- 
ion In  these  days  to  decry  Mendelsshon 
and  all  his  works  and  pomps.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  however  op- 
posed his  methods  and  designs  might 
have  been  to  those  of  Wagner,  who 
was  the.  first  to  formulate  the  modern 
hostility  toward  this  musician,  how- 
ever undramatic  and  obvious  he  mav 
have  shown  himself  to  be  in  expression, 
he  nevertheless  remains,  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  as  one  who  sought 
always  and  found  often,  a beautiful 
medium  of  utterance  in  music.  Some- 
times -he  seems  shallow,  sometimes  he 
is  commonplace,  and  in  a somewhat 
tiresome  manner;  but  whatever  he  may 
be,  he  never  loses  his  hold  upon  vital- 
ity, and  he  is  always  intent  upon  dis- 
covering the  right  and  beautiful  phrase 
in  which  to  express  his  meaning.  This 
Quartet  is  among  the  most  significant 
of  his  compositions,  from  this  point  of 
view.  It  contains  a certain  amount  of 
work  that  seems  a trifle  tentative  and 
unfinished;  but  every  now  and  then  the 
musician,  particularly  in  the  last  two 
movements,  leaves  all  vagueness  by  the 
wayside  and  reaches  a level  of  almost 
ecstatic  beauty.  It  was  delightful  to 
note  that  Lady  Halle  and  her  associates 
played  the  work  throughout  with  just 
the  proper  proportion  of  sentiment. 
Where  the  composition  soared  to  higher 
levels  they  took  the  heights  with  ad- 
mirable ease;  and  they  treated  every 
other  passage  exactly  according  to  its 
merits,  with  a result  that  the  work, 
with  its  virtues  and  with  its  faults, 
was  laid  before  us  as  In  a perfect  pict- 
ure. Mr.  Hugo  Heinz  was  the  vocal- 
ist, and  Mr.  Henry  Bird  accompanied. 
Mdlle.  Ilona  Eibenshiitz  was  the  pianist, 
and  her  playing  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. The  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  In 
point  of  fact,  have  of  late  lived  strict- 
ly up  to  that  ideal  which  in  the  past 


has  given  them  justly  so  high  a repute. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  15. 

i A Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Era 
'wrote  in  substance  Feb.  17:  “A  novelty 
at  the  Oepra  House  is  a great  event 
now,  for  the  management  is  becoming 
less  enterprising  with  every  season. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  'Lobetanz'  was 
received  with  much  expression  of  cor- 
diality. The  music  may  be  styled  ‘pleas- 
ing’ throughout;  there  are  no  discord- 
ant harmonies,  neither  is  there  the 


German  performances  represented 

advance  of  only  about  $1000  each.  The  | pttle  monotonous.  " ' 


th 


by  bringing  it  up 
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1.  as  representative  of  the 
bHrk  of  him,  that  In  the 
ie  opera's  non-production  by 
9,  he  will  forfeit  $1000. 
nder  Augustins  Harris.”  by 
r.  London,  Saxon  A-  Go.,  2.'! 
itre-i,  E.  C.  In  the  first 
r.  Parker  tells  of  the  state 
during  the  Interregnum  be- 
elose  of  the  Gye  rule  In  1881 
i son  of  1887.  He 
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average  receipts  of  the  Damrosch  and 
Ellis  season  were  about  $4000  a night, 
and  the  season  resulted  in  a profit  of 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000  to  the  firm. 
But  the  company  was  not  expensive 
compared  to  the  regular  Metropolitan 
organiz  ition. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  21,  thus 
speaks  of  Dr.  Parry’s  "Magnificat:” 
"On  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  Symphony  Concerts,  under  Mr. 
Henry  Wood,  two  works  of  special  in- 
terest were  given,  although  we  should 
not  like  to  say  which  had  drawn  the 
audience  together— Dr.  Hubert  Parry's 
'Magnificat'  and  Mozart's  G minor  Sym- 
phony. Toe  'Magnificat'  was  given  with 
Mme.  Medora  Henson  as  the  soloist  and 
the  Queen's  Hall  Chora)  Society  for 
chorus.  The  work  was  received  with 
considerable  applause  at  the  finish,  and 
Dr.  Parry  was  tailed  to  bow  his 
acknowledgements  from  the  platform. 
For  our  part  we  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  we  formed 
of  this  work  when  it  was  first 
produced  at  Hereford  in  the  autumn. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  Ingenious  ma- 
nipulation and  of  learned  writing  in  it; 
but  it  entirely  lacks  charm  and  the 
sweep  of  real  life.  Its  best  quality  Is 
the  orchestration,  in  which  Dr.  Parry 
has  studied  at  the  feet  of  the  best 
modern  masters;  Its  least  attractive 
quality  is  a curious  triviality.  Take, 
for  example,  the  rapid  fugue,  'Sicut 
locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros.’  Every- 
body. doubtless,  remembers  ihe  admira- 
bly humorous  sentry  song  in  the  sec- 
ond act  of  Toianthe,'  and  can  easily 
recall  the  descending  phrases  upon  the 
words,  either  a little  Liberal  or  else 
a little  Conservative.’  Jn  the  comic 
opera  the  thing  is  most  delightfully 
adequate;  but  when  Dr.  Parry  use's 
nearly  the  same  phrases  for  Die  first 
two  burs  of  his  fugue-subject  their 
adequacy  l«  not.  quite  so  apparent. 
We  do  not  nay  that  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  had  a copyright  in  the 
hrascs,  which  may  occur,  for 


Lobetanz’  is  purely 
German  in  character,  and  to  many 
forms  a welcome  contrast  to  the  mod- 
ern florid  Italian  opera.  The  plot  is 
fantastic,  and  told  in  simple  but  poetic 
language.  The  scene  of  the  work  is 
laid  in  the  land  of  'nowhere,'  the  time 
being  left  to  the  imagination.  The 
King’s  only  daughter  is  suffering  from 
a mind  diseased.  By  the  King’s  com- 
mand a musical  competition  is  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  before  the  sick 
Princess,  in  the  hope  that  the  strains 
may  awake  an  answering  chord  in  her 
clouded  mind.  Failure,  until  Lobetanz. 
a wandering  minstrel,  finds  his  way 
into  the  King’s  garden.  Begging  per- 
mission. lie  begins  to  sing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  his  fiddle.  The  Prin- 
cess awakes  from  her  lethargy,  her  In- 
terest increases  to  ecstacy,  and  at  the 
e.lose  she  falls  into  a swoon.  Lobetanz 
is  taken  for  a sorcerer,  and  manages 
to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
envious  rivals  and  the  King’s  minions. 
In  the  second  act  we  find  Lobetanz 
dreaming  in  the  woods  of  the  fair,  sad 
Princess.  He  is  joined  presently  by  her, 
and  both  confess  their  love.  The  King 
and  his  hunting  party  discover  them, 
and  Lobetanz  is  led  away,  chained,  to 
the  deepest  and  darkest  dungeon.  The 
first  scene  in  the  third  act  is  the  most 
effective  in  the  opera.  Lobetanz  is  re- 
quested by  his  fellow-prisoners  to  give 
them  a song.  He  sings,  accordingly,  a 
weird  ballad  of  death,  while  the  pris- 
oners join  in  the  chorus,  and  an  aged 
prisoner— with  characteristic  features— 
represents  with  grim  irony  the  King  of 
Terrors.  In  the  second  part  of  tin  final 
act  we  see  Lobetanz,  with  his  insep- 
arable fiddle,  led  to  the  gallows,  where 
he  is  to  expiate  the  crime  of  charming 
t lie  Princess.  On  his  way  he  meets  the 
funeral  of  the  Princess.  She  reposes 
on  a bier.  Lobetanz  implores  the  King 
to  allow  him  once  more  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  li is  violin  upon  the  silent  Prin- 
cess. and  the  King,  bent  with  grief 
and  softened,  bids  him— If  he  can— 'fid- 
dle her  into  life.'  As  we  have  already 


Musical  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Ludwig 
Thuiile, 

Words  by  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum. 
j Produced  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Feb.  10th.  1898. 

I Lobetanz H.  Naval 

3 he  Princess F Dietrich 

The  King H.  Stammer 

The  First  of  the  Brown  Ones F.  Oradl 

The  First  of  the  Fair  Ones F.  Reinlsch 

The  Forester H.  «run 

Ihe  Judge H.  Schmidt 

The  Hangman H.  Berry 

First  Prisoner H.  Bachman  n 

Second  Prisoner H.  Kra 

An  Old  Prisoner H.  Oberg 

A Lad  of  the  People H.  Philipp 


phrn.-i  , which  may  occur,  for  all  we  r die  her  into  life.’  As  we  have  already 
know,  in  earlier  and  more  serious  music  I j surmised,  the  Princess  is  only  in  a 

'!  trance,  out  of  which  Lobetanz,  with 


his  voice  and  his  fiddle,  speedily  avvak- 


Tj/iCM. 


This  life  is  a hospital  where  each  patient  is 
eager  to  change  his  bed.  One  wishes  to  suf- 
fer near  the  stove;  another  thinks  that  he 
.would  be  cured  near  a window. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I should  be  happy  in 
any  place  but  the  one  where  1 happen  to  be, 
and  I discuss  incessantly  with  my  soul  this 
question  of  moving. 

“Tell' me,  my  soul,  my  poor,  chilled  soul, 
Ihow  should  you  like  to  live  In  Lisbon  ? It  ought 
to  be  warm  there,  and  you  could  be  as  cheer- 
ful as  a lizard.  The  town  is  on  the  sea  coast; 
they  say  that  it  is  built  of  marble,  and  that 
ithe  people  hate  vegetation  with  such  hatred 
fchat  they  fell  all  the  trees.  There  is  a land- 
scape to  my  taste:  a landscape  of  light,  and 
minerals,  and  a liquid  to  reflect  them!” 

My  soul  does  not  answer. 

‘'Since  you  love  rest,  with  the  sight  of 
movement,  should  you  like  to  live  in  Holland, 
that  blessedfull  land?  Perhaps  you  might 
divert  yourself  in  that  country  of  which  you 
have  often  admired  the  pictures  in  the  tnu- 
seums.  V/hat  do  you  think  of  Rotterdam, 
pou  who  love  forests  of  masts,  and  ships 
moored  at  the  foot  cf  houses?” 

My  soul  keeps  silence. 

“Batavia  would  perhaps  please  you  more? 
Wc  should  find  there  the  European  intellect 
married  to  tropical  beauty.” 

Not  a word.  Is  my  soul  dead? 

“Are  you  then  in  such  a state  of  torpor 
that  you  are  pleased  only  with  your  wretched 
state?  If  this  is  so,  let  us  hurry  toward 
lands  that  are  the  analogues  of  Death.  I 
have  it,  poor  soul!  We’ll  pack  our  trunks 
for  Torneo.  We’ll  go  still  farther,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  Baltic;  still  farther  from  life,  if  it 
is  possible;  let  us  settle  at  the  pole.  There 
the  sun  touches  the  earth  only  obliquely,  and 
the  slow  alternatives  of  day  and  night  choice 
variety  and  enlarge  monotony,  the  half  of 
pothirgness.  There — we  can  take  long  baths 
of  darkness,  and.  to  divert  us.  the  aurora 
borealis  will  from  time  to  time  flash  rosy 
sheaves,  like  unto  the  reflections  of  the  fire- 
works in  hell !”  ^ - 

At  last  my  soul  bursts  forth:  “Anywhere! 
lA.ny where!  Provided  that  it  be  out  of  the 
Kvorid.” 


Mr.  William  Allan,  M.  P.,  believes  “in 
the  grit,  tenacity  and  fighting  capacity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  as  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  fed  on  oil  and 
garlic,  and  are  without  stamina.”  We 
doubt  whether  grit  and  tenacity  arc  a 
match  for  garlic.  Beatty-Kingston 
'fells  us  that  the  Spaniards,  men  and 
iwomen,  by  an  extravagant  and  con-* 
tmuous  consumption  of  garlic  get  itn 
Into  their  skins.  “From  their  skins  itj 
passes  into  their  clothes,  so  that  they! 
walk  about  in  a small  personal  atmos-J 
phere  of  garlic  indescribably  sick- 
ly and  sickening.”  Furthermore! 
according  to  Evlia,  “when  Satar 
ptept  out  from  Paradise  on  tin 
earth  garlic  sprung  up  from  th.  I 
spot  where  he  had  put  his  left  foot.’} 
In  the  great  days  of  Elizabethan  Eng 
land  garlic  was  very  much  in  us 
among  the  “lower  orders,”  who  certain 
iy  were  brave  and  stalwart.  The  Egyp 
lians  worshiped  it  as  a divinity  whe 
Ihey  took  oaths.  The  Danes,  as  well  a 
the  Irish,  used  it  to  drive  away  witcl\€ 
irom  the  hearth  and  the  cradle.  It  si 
commended  as  a medicine  by  Discoi 
Ides,  Galen,  Serapion,  Averrhoes,  Av 
cenna,  Rhases.  We  are  afraid  that  M 
William  Allan  spoke  without  intimai 
Knowledge. 


Judge  Speer,  commenting  in  Savanna  ! 
on  scenes  at  Zola's  trial,  spoke  of  tl 
United  States  as  a ‘strong,  human 
conservative  nation.”  Let  us  see:  ho 
piany  were  lynched  in  Southern  ar 
Western  States  in  1897,  and  how  mar 
lynchers  were  punished? 


There  are  women  of  force— and  som 
thing;  more  than  reserve  force— In  Ka 


jias.  There  is  Mrs.  A.  Connelly,  , 
instance,  an  Effingham  widow.  Annoy 
bv  the  village  talk  that  she  was  be 
on  a second  marriage  venture,  s 
lapsed  this  notice  to  be  published 
Ihe  New  Leaf,  hpr  county  papi 
"When  I get  ready  to  be  married. 
Will  tell  the  noseys  all  about  it,  but 
the  meantime  they  had  Detter  keep  c 
pf  It,  as  it  Is  none  of  their  business.* 


And  the  Chicago  TIraos-Herald  tells 
lls  pathetic  story  of  a devoted  wife: 

. Kansas  widow,  whose  husband  lost 
iste  and  fortune  through  strong  drink 
■nd  who  finally  died  with  delirium  tre- 
iiens,  had  a marble  monument  erected 
ver  his  grave  upon  which  a snake  of 
Itany  colls  has  been  chiseled,  as  also 
:iis  inscription  upon  the  pedestal,  and 
iist  beneath  the  fiery  eye  and  forked 
jngue  of  the  serpent:  "At  last  itbiteth 
ke  a serpent  and  Stlngeth  like  an 
dder.” 

A writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  French 
tatlstical  Society  has  been  making 
ome  observations  on  the  outcome  of 
ure  American  marriages.  From  one 
ause  or  another  such  marriages  are 
esulting  in  a steady  diminution  of  th? 
irth-rate,  and  the  facts  are  beyond 
ispute.  The  question  is  one  to  fje 
olved  if  the  American  race  is  to  sur- 
tve.  The  most  obvious  explanation  is 
robably  the  ideal  of  consumptive 
eauty  which  prevails,  for  it  Is  an  open 
ecret  of  nature  that  women  adapt 
bemselvdp  to  the  reigning  ideal.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  question,  how- 
ver,  takes  another  view  of  the  mat- 
er. It  Is  the  principle  of  democracy, 
e finds,  that  is  at  fault.  Democracy 
roduces  individualism  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  personal  development,  which  is 
■ad  for  the  race.  The  numerical  in- 
rease  of  a race  is  in  Inverse  propor- 
lon  to  the  development  of  individuals, 
tmenca,  it  seems,  must  either  give  up 
lemocracy,  or  die  of  it.  There  is  yet  a 
hird  alternative.  She  may  discover  a 
'scientific  democracy”  capable  of  in- 
leflnlte  reproduction. 

The  following  persons  were  conspicu- 
tus  for  their  disgraceful  conduct  dur- 
ng  services  at  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
erlan  Church  last  Sunday  night:  Em- 
nett  Pyeatt,  popping  match  and  talk- 
ng  during  the  sermon:  William  Plttnan 
ind  Horace  Winstead,  laughing  and 
alklng  during  prayer  and  preaching; 
•toy  Mock,  laughing  and  talking  dur- 
ng  sermon:  Hugh  Poison,  eating  pe- 
'ans  and  talking  during  services.  This 
lepartment  will  be  continued  as  long 

is  the  necessity  for  it  is  apparent. 

Prairie  Grove  (Ark.)  Record. 

V/  C U & > 

“ Faust.” 

On  account  of  the  continued  indispo- 
sition of  Mrs.  Nordioa,  "The  Hugue- 
nots' was  not  sung  by  the  Damrosch 
and  Ellis  Company  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre last  evening.  “Faust"  was  sub- 
stituted. The  east  was  the  same  as  at 
the  opening  performance  of  the  short 
Reason  two  weeks  ago.  Melba  as  Mar- 
guerite Toronta  as  S'.ebel.  Van  C auter- 
en  as  Marlhe.  I bos  as  Faust.  I oudour- 
rsoiie  n<  Mephlstopheles  and  t ampanarl 
as  Valentin.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted. 
The  oerformanee  was  not  unlike  the 
one  i ha l was  discussed  at  length  a.  fort- 
night ago.  There  was  much  to  enjoy  i.i 
singing,  although  she  was  at 
fn.es  a little  below  the  true  pitch.  Mi. 
fVtnpanari  was  applauded  warmly 
■iftc-  ills  solo  in  the  second  act.  lit. 
Jbes  is  n sufferer  from  chronic  tremolo 
and  Mi  Bourdouresquo  is  still  emtnent- 
lv  respectable  as  Mephistophc  les.  ihc-e 
was  a large  audience. 

, The  opera  Wednesuey  evening  will  be 
■■Da  Trnvlata.”  Melba.  Salignne  and 
I (’ampanarl  will  be  the  chief  singers. 
Mr.  Bimbonl  will  conduct. 

To  give  an  accurate  description  of  what 
hag  never  occurred  is  not  merely  the  proper 
occupation  of  the  historian,  but  the  inalien- 
able privilege  of  any  man  of  parts  and  cul- 
ture. Still  less  do  I desire  to  talk  learnedly. 
Learned  conversation  is  either  the  affectation 
of  the  ignorant  or  the  profession  of  the  men- 
tally unemployed.  And.  as  for  what  is  called 
in. proving  conversation,  that  is  merely  the 
foolish  method  by  which  the  still  more  foolish 
philanthropist  feebly  tries  to  disarm  the  just 
rancour  of  the  criminal  classes.  Don  t let  us 
discuss  anything  solemnly.  I am  but  too  con-  ] 
sclous  of  the  fact  that  we  are  born  in  an  age 
when  only  the  dull  are  treated  seriously,  and  j 
I live  in  terror  of  not  being  misunderstood.  | 
Don’t  degrade  me  into  the  position  of  giving  ( 
you  useful  information.  Education  is  an  ad-  ] 
mlruble  thing,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  I 
from  time  to  time  that  nothing  that  is  worth 
knowing  can  be  taught.  Through  the  parted  | 
curtains  of  the  window  I see  the  moon  like  . 
r clipped  piece  of  silver.  Like  gilded  bees  j 
the  stars  cluster  round  her.  The  sky  is  a | 
hard  hollow  sapphire.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  t 
night.  Thought  is  wonderful,  but  adventure  j 
Is  more  wonderful  still. 


Miss  Maggie  Cline  declares  war' 
against  Spain  anti  says  that  if  it  is 
necessary  she  herself  will  enlist.  This 
is  cheering  news.  It  would  indeed  bo 
herrible  If  she  should  sing  against  this 
country. 

Mr.  Zander  of  Wisconsin  maintains 
his  wife,  (wo  children  and  himself  on 
lj200  a year.  They  eat  boiled  potatoes  , 
with  butter  gravy  and  pie  for  dinner, 
and  they  drink  coffee  three  times  a day.  j 
Mr.  Zander  may  be  an  able  and  scrap-  j 
iillously  truthful  man.  If  his  statements  j 
lare  accurate,  is  life  maintained  by  such 
a diet  worth  living?  How  are  thp  lit-  | 
tie  tummies  of  his  spouse  a.nd  children,  | 
and  how  are  their  poor  nerves? 


y 


Mr.  Frederic,  speaking  of  Forbes  Rob  • 
ertson’s  undoubted  success  as  Hamlet 
at  Berlin,  adds,  "It  is  practically  40 
y^ars  since  Phelps  played  there,  and 
since  then  no  English  tragedian  has 
challenged  comparison  with  the  great 
German  exponents  of  Shakespeare.”  It 
is  singular  that  Mr.  Frederic  does  not 
allude  to  Edwin  Booth's  appearances  at 
Berlin  in  January,  1883.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  Germany  was  at.  the  Resldenz 
Theatre  of  that  city  as  Hamlet,  Jan.  11. 
(The  supporting  company  was  German. 
The  theatre  was  crowded.  The  applause 
■was  spontaneous,  furious.  Mr.  Booth 
•was  called  before  the  curtain  over  20 
times. 

We  are  not  quoting  from  the  report 
|Of  a press  agent  or  from  the  account 
of  a gushing  biographer.  We  saw  Mr. 
Booth  at  the  Resldenz  Theatre,  and  he 
then  acted  with  a vigor  and  a fire  that 
were  often  missed  sadly  in  his  perform- 
ances in  America  in  the  early  eighties. 


We  regret  to  see  symptoms  of  acute 
parochialism  in  the  New  York  Times’s 
Saturday  Review  of  Books.  Observe 
this  headline: 

"D’Annunzio. 

Books  That  Prove  Him  to  be  Entire- 
ly Selfish  and  Corrupt." 


Here  is  another  instance  in  the  same 
1 number.  “I  wonder  which  was  really 
[the  more  thoroughly  American,  Miller's 
red-flannel  shirt  or  Whitman’s  red-flan- 
Inel  poetry.”  And  who  framed  this 
'searching  analytical  question?  Mr.  Al- 
den,  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  who  was  once 
the  funny  man  of  the  New  York  Times 
land  is  now  still  funnier  as  a literary 
critic  in  London.  . 


fhr  duty  with  a i ootHWBPlh  ITTi 
|lt  makes  ho  dllference  whether  the  pi, 

! be  of  quill,  w ood,  horn,  bone,  silver 
Igold,  the  thins  of  a few  minutes 
I The  crude  comm<  rolellsm  of  America*  its  [imperishable  We  commend  the  Board.  I 
materializing  spirit,  its  indifference  to  the  'Ihe  toothpick  is  too  much  in  evidence.  I 
poetical  side  of  things,  and  its  lack  of  im-  (It  may  serve  properly  as  a solitary  i 
agination  and  of  high  unattainable  ideals,  pleasure,  but  it  should  never  be  an  in-  | 
arc  entirely  due  to  that  country  having  (strument  of  a.  household  game,  or  a 
adopted  for  Its  national  hero  a man  who,  ac-  badge  of  public  ollice. 

cording  to  his  own  confession,  was  Jncap&b.c  i 

of  telling  a lie,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  They  that  are  Interested  in  the  recent- 
I that  the  story  of  Gedrge  Washington  and  the  j]y  published  biographies  of  James  Clar- 
cherry  tree  ho*  done  more  harm,  and  In  a enoe  Mangan  should  not  overlook  the' 
shorter  spnee^r  lime,  than  any  other  moral  jJ)Ugeg  concerning  the  poet  in  Walter  : 

Lecky’s  "Green  Graves  in  Ireland.” 

| Mangan  is  burled  In  Glasnevln.  “A  few  I 
years  prior  to  my  visit  a Dublin  gen-  | 


talu  in  the  wholo  of  literature. 


It  is  a good  thing  for  theatre  managers 
to  perform  occasionally  plays  of 
Shakspeare;  for  thus  the  pulse  of  the 
public  is  felt.  The  Intelligent  For- 
eigner, who  admires  Modjeska,  was 
puzzled  yesterday  b.y  the  reviews  of  the 
[performance  of  “Measure  for  Meas- 
use.”  "To  me,”  he  said,  "it  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Shakspeare’s  plays. 
.Bitterness  of  philosophy,  knowledge  of 
[heart,  relentless  probing  into  morbid 
recesses  put  this  ‘comedy’  above  cer- 
tain tragedies.  I find  ‘Measure  for 
^Measure’  more  interesting  than  the 
j melodrama  ’Hamlet.’  1 am  a foreigner, 
land  I do  not  understand  clearly  your 
'beautiful  language;  but  I know  Angelo 
—he  is  on  the  bench  and  high  in  honor 
Ifor  his  probity.  I saw  Luclo  here 


tleman,  interested  In  the  personality  ; 
of  Ireland's  Poe,  erected  a finger-post  ! 
with  the  index  pointing  to  a little  black  j 
slab  of  Irish  slate  stone,  and  under-  j 
Heath  this  legend,  in  large,  disjointed  1 
yellow  letters  that  are  fast  fading,  'J. 
C.  Mangan's  Grave.’  * * * The  day 
of  my  visit  some  American  had  hung 
on  the  finger-post  a garland  of  roses, 
(with  the  well-merited  tribute,  'He  Loved 
Liberty.'  ” 


Shut  thine  aching  eyes  to  the  vapour-hidden 
skies 

And  thine  ears  to  the  reeling  din. 

And  send  thy  soul  where  the  brimming  rip- 
ples roll. 

And  the  year’s  spring  tide  sweeps  in. 

Boston,  only  last  week,  at  one  of  your  ( •rllouf^  ^c  body  stays  ln  thc  city’s  barren 
clubs;  he  was  retailing  scandal  in  a 
corner.  It  is  a wonderful  drama,  this 
‘Measure  for  Measure,’  but  it  should 


|be  played  without  expurgation.  I do 
pot  understand  why  some  of  your 
.townsfolk  who  delight  in  unutterably 
vulgar  and  silly  plays  show  the  whites 
of  their  eyes  at  the  mere  mention  of 
Elbow  and  Froth  and  that  most  worthy 
woman  Mistress  Over-Done.” 


ways. 

The  spirit  wanders  free; 

And  where  its  treasure  hides  in  the  dewy 
country-sides. 


The  chainless  heart  shall  be. 


He  continued:  “I  prefer  ’Measure  for 
Measure’  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice’ 
with  its  female  lawyer,  Portia,  one  of 
the  chief  of  stage-bores.  And  how  out- 
rageously Shylock  is  treated!  His  name 
might  be  Dreyfus.” 


Mr.  Franclsque  Sarcey,  vegetarian  I 
(and  writer  about  theatrical  matters, 
has  a son  in  London.  The  father 'read 
In  a medical  paper  that  the  influenza 
was  very  severe  in  England,  and  he 
(wrote  his  son  as  to  this  fact.  The  son 
replied  that  he  was  down  with  it  him- 
self, that  all  his  companions  were  also, 
[but  that  it  distressed  no  one,  and  no 
one  spoke  of  it.  Not  a word  of  it  in 
the  newspapers,  which  were  full,  in- 
stead, of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  This  let- 
ter drew  from  Mr.  Sarcey  these  re- 
marks: 

"What  an  admirably  disciplined  peo- 
ple! At  Paris  we  had  a year  or  two 
fiince  two  or  three  cases  of  cholera. 
We  immediately  made  a ’ncise  of  all 
khe  devils.’  All  Europe  was  rent  with 
our  cries  of  distress,  and  all  the  foreign- 
ers who  had  come  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Paris  packed  their  trunks,  the  hotels 
I became  empty,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  commerce  stepped,  and  so  forth. 
lAnd  all  because  a poor  devil  in  a hos- 
pital died  of  cramps  and  vomiting.  Now 
jthe  English  have  at  the  present  time 
I a rare  and  serious  epidemic  on  their 
hands.  But  the  newspapers  say  noth- 
1 trig.  In  England,  be  it  understood,  | 
everything  is  healthy,  Just  as  every-  j 
(thing  is  normal.  In  France  it  is  the  I 
other  way  round;  we  cry  aloud  about  1 
our  blots.  The  English  hide  theirs. 
(That  is  the  difference.” 


/ We  never  dispute  the  Intelligent  For- 
eigner; he  is  of  quick  temper  and  be- 
lieves in  the  duello.  Thus  he  thinks  it 
■would  be  more  manly  for  Mr.  Paul 
Dana  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  to  follow 
lithe  example  of  Cavallotti  and  Macola 
than  to  call  each  other  "liar”  and 
"scoundrel"  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Tribune.  "A  fairly 
j conducted  duel  would  settle  the  affair 
and  give  pleasure  to  the  readers,  who 
! now  are  bored.” 


All  this  reminds  us  that  Sir  Henry 
Irving  intends  to  revive  “The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice”  this  season.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  July  22,  "A  booke 
of  the  Marchaunt  of  Venyce,  or  other- 
wise called,  the  Jewe  of  Venyse”  was 
entered  on  the  register  of  the  Station- 
ers’ Company. 

Will  Irving  have  the  courage  to  put 
the  play  upon  the  stage  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  time  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten? Antonio  would  wear  a bonnet 
like  an  inverted  porringer;  Shylock 
would  wear  an  orange-tawney  bonnet, 
the  mark  of  an  outcast  race;  Portia 
[would  be  seen  in  "the  stiff  and  clumsy 
skirt  and  stomacher  of  a Venetian 
lady  of  rank,  formidable  with  bristling 
ruffs,  and  with  her  hair  engineered  into 
two  little  conical  turrets  cf  curls  upon 
her  forehead,  one  over  each  eye.” 

Some  idea  of  the  depression  in  trade 
.caused  ln  Paris  by  the  excitement  over 
the  Zola  trial  may  be  gained  from  the 
'fact  that  Dilval’s  homely  restaurants 
showed  a falling  off  In  their  receipts 
.of  $10,000  in  six  weeks.  The  slaughter 
(house  returns  showed  a decrease  of 
■CO  per  cent.  Hotels,  cab  companies  and 
(many  theatres  suffered.  Coquelln  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  did  not  fare  so 
poorly.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  Feb- 
ruary the  theatre  took  ln  $33,300. 


B.  C.  L.  asks  "What  is  oyster-tod- 
dle?” It  is  a dish  high  in  favor  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  Here  is  a good  re- 
cipe. Strips  of  salt  pork  are  cut  into 
dice  and  allowed  to  simmer  in  a fry- 
ing pan  until  a portion  of  the  fat  is 
extracted.  Some  potatoes  are  peeled 
and  cut  into  thin  slices.  These  are 
placed  in  the  hot  pork  juice  and  fried. 
When  they  are  nearly  done  oysters  are 
added,  and  when  they  are  almost  or 
quite  cooked,  milk  mixed  with  flour 
is  stirred  in.  Season  with  pepper  and 
serve  very  hot. 

If  you  wish  to  see  what  the  women 
of  Boston  will  wear  next  November, 
go  to  New  York  and  see  what  the 
women  of  that  city  are  wearing  now. 
’b't-  / 0 

GRAND  OPERA. 

Verdi’s  "La  Traviata”  was  given 
again  last  night  by  the  Damrosch  and 
T- His  Ccinpany  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Mr.  Bimbonl  conducted  as  before,  and 
the  chief  singers  were  Melba,  Salignae 
and  Campanari.  There  was  a good- 
sized  and  applausive  audience.  ■ L j 

"Lohengrin"  will  be  sung  this  even-  ; 
ing.  The  cast  will  be  as  follows: 

Elsa  Gadfiki  ] 

Ortrnd  Staudigl 

Lohengrin  Kraus 

Henry  the  Fowler Fischer 

Telramund  , liispham 

The  Herald  Staudigl 

Mr.  Damrosch  tvil!  conduct.  Mrs. 
Giseila  Staudigl  will  be  heard  here  lor 
the  first  time  as  Ortrud. 

Rossini’s  delightful  ’’Barber  of  Se- 
ville" will  be  given  for  the  third  time 
, Friday  night.  The  house,  we  under- 
stand, is  already  sold  out.  Thc  Mad 
Scene  from  "Lucia”  will  be  sung  after 
"the  Barber.” 

I The  farewell  performance  will  be  Sat- 
I urday  afternoon,  when  “Tannhituser” 
will  be  sung,  with  Gadski,  Barna, 

| Kraus,  Stehmann  and  Bispham  in  the 
cast. 


Old  Chimes  looks  forward  confidently 
to  the  bombardment  of  Boston.  "It  will 
be  the  first  city  that  -will  suffer.  And 
why?  Those  Spaniards  will  examine  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  searching 
out  desirable  places  for  shells.  They 
will  see  Cape  Cod  extending  a finger  of 
[Invitation,  warmly  beckoning  across 
the  sea.  Nature  herself  begs  the  at- 
tack.” 

(Away  with  themes  of  war!  Away  with  war 
■ itself! 

Hence  from  my  shuddering  sight,  to  never 
more  return  that  show  of  blacken’d,  mu- 
tilated corpses! 

hat  hell  unpent  and  raid  of  blood,  fit  for 
wild  tigers  or  for  lop-tongued  wolves, 
not  reasoning  men. 


Here  Is  a pleasing  description  of  life  ! 
among  the  early  Highlanders— an  ad-  \ 
reirable  condensation  of  history:  "There 
[followed  a long  period  of  the  amenities 
of  Donnybrook  Fair— an  institution  the 
original  settlers  may  well  have  brought 
across  the  Channel  with  them— during 
■which  the  wigs  of  the  Macleans,  Mac- 
donalds and  MacLachlans  were  always 
Ion  the  green.  The  rules  of  the  game 
■were  simple  enough.  A Macbannock 
(Would  marry  a daughter  of  the  Mac- 
hvhuskies,  confine  her  on  a desert  isl- 
and, and  entreat  her  evilly.  To  avenge 
.this  insult  a casual  Macwhusky  would 
[knock  a stray  Macbannock  over  the 
head;  both  families,  to  their  remotest 
ramifications,  would  then  join  in  the 
'diversion  and  the  heather  would  be 
afire.  On  the  ruins  of  these  old  clans 
rose  the  Campbells,  who  had  the  fore- 
sight always  to  be  on  the  side  of  what- 
ever there  happened  to  be  in  the  way 
of  central  government,  while  the  Mac- 
bannocks,  the  Macwhuskies  and  the 
[rest  of  them  were  always  against  it. 
Hence  the  national  pastime  became  to 
set  'MacCullimore’s  beard  in  a lowe,’ 
though  the  Campbells  were  consistently 
ion  the  winning  side.” 


It  is  painful  to  find  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary, the  Boston  Herald,  calum- 
niating the  inhabitants  of  that  learned 
region  which  may  be  called  the  Cam- 
i.brldge  Pale.  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetlere 
.lectured  at  the  Sanders  Theatre  last 
(year  and  M.  RenG  Doumlc  is  now  lectur- 
ing there.  "They  present  themselves,” 
osserts  the  calumniator,  “under  the 
grave  disadvantage  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  a language  imperfectly  un- 
jderstood  by  ear  by  nine  out  of  ten  of 
'the  audience.”  Nine  out  of  ten!  To 
mention  these  ridiculous  figures  is  to 
show  their  falsehood.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  ten  out  of  every  nine  per- 
sons in  and  about  Boston  speak  their 
own  French,  and  are  willing  to  give 
an  indulgent  ear  to  that  spoken  by 
Frenchmen.  Anybody  who  was  able 
.to  understand  the  surprising  variety  of 
'language,  apparently  Intended  for 
French,  in  which  the  Boston  Herald 
[described  the  performance  of  “Athalie” 
'at  the  Sanders  Theatre  must  be  able  to 

hear  French  without  a master. New 

| York  Sun. 

The  Atlanta  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners has  enacted  the  rule  that  a pa- 
trolman will  be  suspended  if  he  reports 


When  any  one  of  their  Cattes  dieth,  they 
couer  it  with  Sareenet,  and  holding,  and 
crieng.  and  beating  of  their  breates  they  all 
to  bestrawe  the  carckesse  with  salte.  And 
after  they  haue  embalmed  it  with  the  llcour 
of  the  Cedre  and  other  fragraunt  oyntmentes, 
and  oyles.  to  preserue  it  the  longer,  the! 
bewrye  it  in  holy  sepulture.  It'  a man  haue 
slayne  any  of  these  beastes  willingly,  he  is 
codempned  to  death.  But  yf  lie  haue  slaine 
an  catte  willingly  or  vnwillingly.  the  people 
ronneth  vpon  him  vppon  heapes,  and  with- 
oute  all  ordre  of  Iustice  or  lawe,  in  moste 
miserable  wise  torment  him  to  death.  Ypon 
feare  of  the  which  daungier  who  soeuer 
esnleth  one  of  those  lyeng  dead,  standing  a 
farre  he  howleth  and  crieth  professing  that 
he  is  not  giltie  of  ye  death. 

Again  there  is  ridicule,  again  i here 
is  shooting  forth  of  lips  because  a kind- 
ly spinster  dying  at  an  over-ripe  age 
provided  by  will  for  her  dear  cats.  As 
Though  she  were  the  first  of  her  sex  j 
to  care  posthumously  for  her  pets! 

In  the  17th  century  there  lived  a cele- 
brated player  of  lute  and  harp.  Her 
name  was  Jeanne  FGiix.  She  married 
Adam  Dupuis,  who  thoughtfully  died, 
and  left  her  rich.  And  she,  too.  died 
(1677),  having  made  an  extraordinarily 
spiteful  will,  in  which  she  abused  out- 
rageously a son-in-law,  as  well  as  a 
■magistrate  who  had  decided  a lawsuit 
against  her.  The  will  was  set  aside,  for 
the  maker  of  It  was  determined  to  be 
out  of  her  mind;  and  thus’  her  cats 
•were  her  most  sincere  mourners.  She 
had  left  two  of  these  animals  In  the 
care  of  Nicole  Pigeon,  and  instructed 
her  executor  to  pay  over  30  sous  a 
month  to  meet  expenses. 

And  she  left  these  special  instruc- 


1 


tions.  “They  must  have  meat-soup 
regularly,  the  same  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  eat:  but  there  must  be  a sep- 
arate plate  for  each  cat.  The  bread 
should  not  be  put  in  hunks  Into  the 
soup;  it  should  be  broken  Into  pieces 
the  size  of  walnuts,  otherwise  the  cats 
will  not  touch  it.  When  the  bouillon 
is  ready,  and  the  bread  soaked,  put  in 
a little  chopped  meat,  cover  it  all  care- 
fully, and  let  it  simmer  until  it  ls-fit' 
to  eat.” 


Pierre  Jean  Grosley.  a lawyer  of  dis- 
tinguished parts  (171S-1785),  not  only 
•was  painted  In  the  act  of  stroking  a 
little  cat;  he  proposed  to  dedicate  one 
of  his  last  work?  to  his  favorite  Mimi, 
and  he  left  by  will  to  the  woman  who 
should  care  for  his  two  cats  25  francs 
a year  until  the  death  of  both  animals. 


CONCERT 


“ L o h e n 2:  r i n ” W i t h G a cl  s k i , 
Kraus  and  Bispham. 


Melba’s  Grid  Makes  a Change  in 
the  Repertory  Necessary. 


LETTER  FROM  MELBA. 

Poston,  March  10,  1838. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal: 
Dear  Sir— Will  you  allow  me,  through 
your  columns,  to  express  my  deep  re- 
gret at  being  compelled  to  disappoint 
the  public  tomorrow  evening.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  sing,  as  I am  suffer- 
ing from  temporary  hoarseness,  and  my 
doctor  forbids  it.  I cannot  leave  Boston 
without  thanking  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic for  their  extreme  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness to  mo  during  my  visit  hero.  And 
in  saying  "nu  rovoir,”  I look  forward 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  another 
visit  next  year.  Yours  sincerely, 

Kkt.lie  Mklba. 


ment  by  the  Klralfy  Brothers  and  o 
out-of-door  entertainers.  “If  the  be 
bardment  should  not"  answer  expec. 
tlon.  the  Spanish  would  never  recov 
from  the  adverse  criticism.  They  mig 
be  justly  likened  unto  the  bombardlo; 
or  exploding  beetle.  “When  It  Is 
touched,”  says  Mr.  Bingley,  the  natura- 
list, “we  are  surprised  with  a noise  re- 
sembling the  discharge  of  a musket  In 
miniature,  during  which  a blue  smoke 
may  be  seen  to  proceed  from  Its  ex- 
tremity." The  Spanish  would  never  be 
the  same  after  jeering  criticism.  They 
are  a proud  people  and  fear  ridicule. 


Mr.  Franz  Ra mmel  Gave  His 
Second  Piano  Recital. 


“Lch( ngvtn”  was  performed  lust  night 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  Ly  the  Dam- 
tosch  and  Ellis  Company.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 


An  English  maiden  ir  1828  insisted  on 
this  clause  in  her  will:  “I  bequeath 
to  my  dear,  amusing  Jcoko  for  enjoy- 
ment during  hlo  life  the  sum  of  10 
pounds  sterling,  which  is  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  his  suppt  rt.  I bequeath 
to  my  faithful  dog  Shock  and  to  my 

well  beloved  cat  Tib  the  sum  of  five  J E!Sa C.adski  I 

pounds  sterling  at  nuaily  to  each."  ! Ortrud .7 ’ S aud'iiti 

; Lohengrin Krau 


DR.  LAN  3 MAID’S  CARD. 

Mme.  Melba  is  suffering  from  severe 
temporary  hoarseness.  It  will  not  be 
possible  foe  her  to  sing  Friday  evening. 

S.  \V.  Lanomaid.  M.  D, 


Mr.  Franz  Rummel  gave  his  second 
j piano  clcital  in  Association  Hal!  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 


None  fitter  to  go  to  war  than  these  who 
have  made  their  peace  with  God  in  Christ; 
for  such  a man's  soul  is  an  Impregnable 
fort:  it  cannot  be  scaled  with  ladders,  for 
it  reacheth  up  to  heaven:  nor  be  broken  by 
batteries,  for  it  is  walled  with  brass;  nor 
undermined  by  pioneers,  for  he  is  founded 
on  a rock;  nor  betrayed  by  treason,  for  faith 
itself  keeps  it;  nor  be  burnt  by  grenades, 
for  he  can  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil;  nor  be  forced  by  famine,  for  a good 
conscience  is  a continual  feast. 


Jeremiah  Drelexius,  a learned  Jesuit 
tells  us  in  his  “Aetemitatis  prodoinus 
mortis  nunties"  0630),  of  a woman 
known  to  him  v,  ho  left  her  cat  500  ecus 
(about  $560)  that  it  might  never  want 
good  cheer.  "Quae  fell  suae  testamento 
legavit  quingentos  philippeos,  videlicitet 
vtt  honesta  semper  mensa  l'rueretur.” 


.Fischer  i 


fBy  the  way,  is  there  a copy  cf  Dia- 
tribe med'c c-seria  de  morbis  biblicis 
a Christiana  Warltzio,  Witembergae 

3714  pet.  in  S,  in  this  city.  The  ingenious  j nelther  Oadski  nor  Kraus,  nor 

•W  asks  curious  oho.'.t  I *’  'sc',er  were  always  true  to  the  pitch 


j The  King 

Telramund Bispham  | 

The  Herald Stauilgl' 

The  performance  last  night  was  good  ! 
in  some  respects,  in  other  respects  it  || 
was  poor.  The  chorus  was  for  the  most 
part  weak,  ragged  and  untuneful.  The 
prayer  in  the  first  act,  so  far  as  the 
unaccompanied  measures  wore  con- 
cerned, was  so  far  from  the  true  pitch 
as  to  be  laughable  Instead  of  merely 
distressing.  Justice  compels  me  to  say 


author  asks  curious  questions  about,]  1 . ‘ 'f, 

cats,  as  "Why  do  they  see  more  clearly  j!  , *’ 

at  night?”  and  "Cur  feles  faemir.ae  in  I . !■“_ " ' n ^ "s. 


If 


“Cyr  feles  faemir.ae  in 
congressu  tarn  vehementer  ulalent?’’) 

Other  animals  have  thus  been  cared  ' or  sing  in  such  a bridal  chamber 


e opera.  The  stage  man- 
clumsy,  and  the  mount- 
nip  ’v ■■as  shabby.  It  was  a wonder  that  ! 
! Elsa  and  Lohengrin  could  make  love  j 


for.  Dr.  Christian,  Dean  of  the  League  ; °n  the  other  hand,  although  Gadski 
Faculty  at  Vienna,  left  6000  florins  for  i '\as  llot  ,at  her  best,  she  still  gave 
the  support  of  three  dogs;  and  after  ! ^ 

their  death  the  money  was  added  to  | genuine  womanhood  of  her  Impersona- 


the  funds  of  the  Viennese  University 
There  was  Reinhold  Rosen,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  siege  of  Dole  in  1668, 
“mounted  on  a horse  aged  38  years, 
•which  he  said  had  saved  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Rocroy.”  He  died  some  years 
after,  settling  a pension  on  the  horse, 
■with  a meadow.  Many  from  Caligula 
have  treated  horses  with  extravagant 
consideration.  Spondanus  tells  a queer 
story  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son 
of  Robert,  King  of  Naples:  “A  great 

prince  of  former  times,  famous  for  his 
virtues  and  his  zeal  in  doing  justice  to 
everyone,  thought  he  pronounced  a sen- 
tence worthy  of  his  exalted  rank  when 
ke  decreed  in  favor  of  an  old  horse, 
who,  having  been  forsaken  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  old  age,  and  to  whom  he  had 
done  very  remarkable  service  in  war, 
went,  by  I know  not  what  instinct  or 


lion.  , Lisa  is  not  an  ideal  heroine,  but 
she  is  human,  and  very  feminine,  a 
true  daughter  of  Eve.  suspicious,  curi- 
ous, not  satisfied  until  she  has  juggled  . 
with  her  happiness  and  destroyed  it  ] 
in  the  juggling.  Gadski  comprehends  !■ 
the  character  and  has  the  ability  to  j| 
put  it  before  vou  in  palpable  shape,  i I 
Last  night  many  In  the  audience  must  I 


have  remembered  her  first  appearance  | 
here  as  Elsa.  It  was  the  2d  of  April,  ! 
in  1895.  Rothmuhl  was  unable  to  sing  i 


. . sing 

the  part  of  Lohengrin.  Alvary  gave 
some  excuse.  Finally.  Barron  Bej-thald 


war,  persuaded  to  take  the  part,  ami  he 
came  from  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  \ 


instead  of  Parsifal’s  palace,  drawn  ! 
by  foaming  hack  horses  instead  of  a j 
practical  swan,  making,  however,  a I 
late  connection  with  the  latter.  Con-  ! 
rad  Behrens,  who  died  only  a few  ! 
weeks  ago,  was  the  King,  and  Brema  i 
mouthed  and  ranted  and  crawled  and  ‘ 
towered  apd  did  all  sorts  of  extraordi-  j 
nary  things  as  Ortrud.  Under  those  ; 
trying  circumstances.  Gadski  made 


accident  and  rnno-  ue.ii  ,1,1  . : her  first  appearance  with  credit  to  her-  ; 

accment.  and  rung  a bell  that  was  hung  S(.if  and  Measure  to  the  audience.  ! 


..  , - ii  self  and  with  pleasure  to  the  audience, 

tip  at  the  palace  gate,  purposely  that  ! She  has  grown  physically  and  artisti-  j 
an  who  met  with  ill-treatment  might  pally jluring  the  last  three  years,  but 


ring  it,  in  order  to  make  their  com- 
plaint, and  sue  for  justice.” 


Why  is  not  the  cat  mentioned  in  the 


her  Elsa  is,  to,  me  at  least,  not  as  j 
authoritative  and  pleasing  as  her  Sen-  I 
ta.  her  Elisabeth,  or  her  Hester. 

And  when  Kraus  first  sang  Lohen-  I 
grin  in  Boston— Feb.  5,  1SS7— ho  too  had  i 


•rdnie.  is  it  because  of  the  devotion  an  experience:  for  his  Elsa  was  Su«-an  \ 


Air  ct  Variations  (“The  Harmonious  / 

Sonata,  Op.  l'U . .Meethot 

Variations  uehor  otn  Them  a von  Schu- 
mann, Oil.  !i Brat 

Sonate  Op.  58 Chr  ] 

Charakterstueck,  Op.  7,  No.  7 

MendetsF  I 

Hied  oh  up  Wort  Op.  ."3.  No.  4. . .Mendels.*  j 
Pres  du  Ruisseau,  Miniatures.  Op.  S3  — 

Rubln,.i*:i,i 

Serenade,  Miniatures,  Op.  03 Rubinstein 

Valw,  "Man  lebt  nur  elnmal."  Op. 

107 Strnuss-Tauoig 

Berceuse.  Op.  -77 Chopin 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise.  No.  2 Liszt 

This;  was  a disheartening  program. 
Two  sets  of  variations  and  two  sonatas 
for  the  first  hour!  A program  without 
a novelty!  No  attention  paid  to  any 
living  composer  for  the  piano!  We  have 
a right  to  expect  more  reasonable  and 
interesting  programs  from  you,  Mr. 
Hummel.  Do  you  not  know  that  a 
pianist  may  show  his  ability  and  give 
legitimate  musical  pleasure  without 
olaying  one  0f  the  later  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven? (He  Is  not  obliged  to  play  any 
sonata).  If  you  wish  to  respect  openly 
the  ancients  there  are  pieces  by  Bach 
and  Scarlatti— only  let  th:m  be  played 
In  untinkered  versions — Rameau,  Coup- 
erin, Mozart.  Even  the  familiar  varia- 
tions cf  Handel  gave  you  some  trouble 
yesterday,  did  they  not?  As  a 
man  you  are  a delightful  con- 
versationalist. with  a lively  sense  of 
humor;  but  when  you  don  your  sacer- 
dotal robes,  your  appreciation  of  humor 
deserts  you.  otherwise  you  would  never 
put  Brahms's  Variations  on  a theme 
from  Schumann's  "Albumblattcrn"  im- 
mediately after  Beethoven's  op.  301. 
The  counterpoint  of  Brahms  in  this 
work  may  be  “naive  and  unconscious" 
—to  quote  the  adoring  Heinrich  Rei- 
inann— but  the  unconsciousness  is  that 
of  a mole  grubbing  his  way  through  a 
cemetery. 

I regret  to  say  that  I was  again  dis- 
appointed in  Mr.  Hummel's  perform- 
ance. There  was  much  analysis;  there 
was  lecturing  cn  the  anatomy  of  sonata 
and  variations  There  was  the  de- 
liberateness cf  honorable  and  scholarly 
Intention.  The  pianist  was  at  times 
so  deliosrate  that  he  suggested  the 
reverence  that  is  cater-cousin  of  fear; 
fear  lest  the  composer  might  be  mis- 
represented. lest  the  importance  of  his 
speech  might  bo  overlooked.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Hummel  is  inclined  to  set  too  high, 
i value  on  what  is  vaguely  known  ns 
ntellectualitv  m music:  r,f  nnv  rule 
■•“W:  ver  In  i’ll  ’ n1  ly  hr  : - 


A vigorous,  well-directed  bombard- 
ment would  be  of  inestimable  sanitary 
and  esthetic  advantage.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  dome  of  the  State 
House  resembling  a cocked  hat,  but 
think  of  the  joy  in  the  contemplation 
of  hideous  buildings  serving  as  targets. 
There  is  at  least  one  church-tower  in 
the  Back  Bay  whose  impudent  pride 
should  be  humbled.  There  are  apart- 
ment houses  in  the  upper  lintels  of 
•which  the  commorant  and  the  bittern 
should  lodge,  and  desolation  should  be 
in  the  thresholds.  Even  the  Museum 
of  Coarse  Arts  might  be  improved  by 
the  successful  calculation  of  the  flight 
of  a bomb,  and  the  Public  Library! 
might  welcome  a cheap  solution  of  the! 
problem  of  ventilation. 


Yes,  Mrs.  Wren,  you  think  you  have® 
a pretty  nest  The  rooms  of  your  gen-B 
teel  flat,  which  is  situated  in  a “desira-Bi 
ble”  quarter,  are  crowded  with  furni-p 
ture.  A sofa — you  call  it  divan— i 

close  to  the  radiator;  your  husband'^ 
.study  is  provided  with  lounging  chair: 
so  that  bores  may  bore  in  comfort 
the  walls  are  covered  with  bargains  a 
auction  sales  and  purchases  from  suavj 
Orientals.  The  parlor  resembles  a brie 
a-brac  shop.  A shell  from  a Spanisl 
man-of-war  would  be  an  admirabl 
corrective  of  your  taste.  We  quot 
from  “The  Decoration  of  Houses”  b 
Edith  Wharton  and  Ogden  Codmar 
Jr.:  "It  is  surprising  to  note  how  th 
removal  of  an  accumulation  of  knlck 
knacks  will  free  the  architectural  line 
and  restore  the  furniture  to  Its  righi 
ful  relation  with  the  walls.” 


paid  it  by  the  Egyptians,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  the  first  paragraph? 

The  Apocrypha  is  not  as  squeamish 
In  the  description  of  Babylonian  gods 
(Baruch  VI.)  are  these  sentences: 
"I  pon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats 
swallows  and  birds,  and  the  cats  also! 
By  this  ye  may  know  that  they  are  no 
gods:  therefore,  tear  them  not.” 


Strong,  a victim  of  the  press  agent  i 
tend  injudicious  friends.  His  Lohen-  | 
grin  Is  pr&crically  unchanged.  It  is  a ' 
heroic  figure,  without  suggestion  of  • 
mysticism  or  the  supernatuial  when  he  | 
ai rives  in  answer  to  the  maiden’s 
dream.  Kraus  seems  to  be  a rather 
matter-of-fact  person,  of  goodly  stat- 
ure arid  manly  bearing,  and  of  naturally 
excellent  voice.  When  he  impresses — 
and  lie  i«  often  effective— he  makes  his 
points  by  beauty  or  strength  of  organ— 
not  by  vocal  skill,  and  by  his  animal 


','nwUe  lnfluence  •»  alleged  I iffe  fellow- M?Ie' Cannot 

l tne  w.l  of  Henry  Hoffman  that  is  i gest  by  a look  or  a ges 

now  contested  in  Brooklyn  One  wit  I compare  him  with  a 

ness  swore  that  the  testator  sometimes  i mann’  Vpor  Niemann  ’ 
drank  30  „„„„  ■ umetimes  never  of  generous  range,  was  never 

? -fences  a day.  The  Sur-  i flexible,  you  realize  at  once  the  dlfifer- 

t ogate  asked  the  witness  to  be  “more  ! cnee  between  a tenor  with  unusually 

sp<  rifle”  In  his  remarks,  whereupon  a voice  and  limited  histrionic  power 


Speaking  of  wills  set  aside,  we  are  re-  I — T , 

e ! force.  In  repose,  silent,  lie  Is  merely  a 
ot  convince  ov  sug-  j 
rcsture.  When  you  i 

c.  rvevr.  IIL-o  TO  I n _ 1 


thereupon  a , . . . -.  , 

‘VI, ce  was  described  as  a glass  of  :'n*  a who  “'Opened  to  choose  , 

r ider  >fh  r t r „ » b or  ' song  as  a more  or  less  convenient  me-  ; 
Nnl  S , p . y °f  wh)skY  «eldod.  | dlum  of  oxnr-islon. 

on.  nar.f  elder  alone  produces,  ac-  1 Mrs.  Staudivl,  with  her  hard,  inflexi-  1 
cording  to  that  eminent  authority,  the  1 v°;ri'-  am'  with  an  inclinat'on  to 

New  York  Sun,  " 'a  pizeti  me  " 

The  b 


his  briiliunco  is  intermittent  and  flick- 
ering— bis  performance  is  at  its  best 
analytically  interesting.  Some  years 
ago  I knew  a Ru’nme!  who  as  a virtu- 
oso was  broad  and  generous  in  thought, 
fiery  wh-n  roused,  irresistible  in  ac- 
tion, rejoicing  as  a strong  man  to  run 
| a race  The  Rummel  whom  I heard 
j yesterday  is  a man  anxious  about 
] detail,  one  inclined  to  look  s&ber- 
: ly  on  life,  and  of  a rather  leisurely 
j habit.  And  win  n he  talks  fluently. 
I when  his  sentences  are  clearly  <>x- 
1 pressed,  his  conversation  seems  mat- 
; tor-of-fact.  his  style  is  comparatively 
I colorless,  and.  ids  opinions  are  without 
j real  authority. 

Philip  Hale. 


You  may  not  wish  to  watch  the  bon 
bardment  from  the  roof  of  the  housij 
you  may  prefer  to  go  down  to  the  bas'i 
ment,  where  coal  and  servants  ai 
kept.  In  this  case  you  will  gain 
lively  knowledge  of  how  servants  a 
housed  in  this  enlightened  age.  Yc 
need  not  fear  the  dampness,  for  the] 
rooms  will  be  a temporary  refuge,  ail 
you  will  not  be  obliged  to  stay  thel 
long  enough  to  contract  rheumatisil 
Nor  will  the  darkness  incommode  yol 
there  will  be  light  enough  from  t| 
bursting  bombs.  After  the  firing  I 
over,  you  may  have  sympathy  lor  tl 
cave-dwellers;  whereas  at  present  th  I 
exist  for  you  only  while  they  are  I 
work  in  the  regions  of  air  and  wll 
dows. 


You  have  smiled  at  the  pictures 
bombardments  in  popular  histories  a 
old  illustrated  weeklies.  You  may  hs 
an  opportunity  to  confirm  your 
marks  concerning  bad  drawing  and 
sence  of  perspective. 


,,  , n shriek,  sang  the  difficult  music  of  her 

beer  drnnker-H  i„  i,„„  , , ’ Jafc'  i' part  with  considerable  power  and  acted 

■wsaaJ W'!  d ‘-“lazy  and  Inert.  Ihe  i („  ap,)lov,  ,|  routine  fashion.  I have 
* • QrJJnK  uproarious,  but  the  hanJ  !'  .«eet)  more  pretentious  pnrl  less  satts- 

' ider  drunk  has  a mission  to  murder  the  j 1 *a~tory  Ortruds  than  that  of  Gitfella 


ten 


tire  population,  and  then  blow  up  thl  |!  8t.a,ud(f,!'  , ,,  , . , 

‘ ’ Mr.  Fischer  was  not  In  good  physical! 


ry  Thom 


'nc-^o  fh'1'  ,t0  <i°rTVr]lete  'h,  condition  and  his  upper  tones  \.a  ik- 
ing to  that  Invaluable  work  - 1 


a la 
of  r 


Bar  Tenders'  Guide”— no 
ly  should  be  without  It— we  (irid  the 
wing  recipe  for  stone-fence.  “Use 
Ke  Ta*f  on*  wine-glass 


‘Jer-  I secure. 


A soldier  is  one  of  a lawful,  necessary 
commendable,  and  honorable  profession;  yea, 
God  himself  may  seem  to  be  one  free  of 
the  company  of  soldiers,  in  that  he  sty’ ] 
himself  “a  man  of  war.”  Now,  thAjgh  i 
marry  hate  soldiers  as  the  twigs  of  the  rod  | 
war,  wherewith  God  scourgeth  wanton  coun- 
tries Into  repentance,  yet  Is  their  calling  so 
needful,  that  were  not  some  soldiers,  we  j 
n.ust  be  all  soldiers,  daily  employed  to  de- 
fend our  own,  the  world  would  grow  so  li-  j 
centlous. 


In  case  of  bombardment  your  e; 
and  ears  will  be  trained.  If  you 
constitutionally  lazy  you  will 
prompted  to  active  exercise.  If  you 
by  birth  or  long  acquaintance  with 
city  conservative  in  your  manners,  < 
nified  and  distant,  you  will  find  yc; 
self  speaking  to  persons  without  I 
preliminary  introduction  that  you  h - 
always  considered  indispensable. 


Telramund  i;-  known 


ar  rye  whisky;  two  or  three 
lumps^of  Ice;  fill  up  the  glass  with 


a are  surprised  that  "Fancy  Drinks 
I opular  Beverages,  by  the  only 
am  'N.  y.  ]f!8u  makes  no  refer- 
whatever  to  this  famous  drink. 

, / ' rn'"-  who  has  seen  the  people 

tne  customs  of  many  countries— as- 
* "s  that  In  Wolfeboro,  N,  H a I 

1’™!,'*  h»r'«  elder  and  i ,OI 

f 1 *s  a ul  doKe,  and  no  j 
' 4 '-rink  7/i  stone-fences  and  live.  :J,' 
merntr  r that  I was  violently  sick  Bon  Josfi 
■ my  16th.”  Btcamtlii 

i.  ) 


B1-, pham's  

to  opera  goers  .a.a  an  unusually  strong  i 
Impersonation,  vocally  and  dramatical-  ] 
ly.  Finesse  In  detail  does  not  here  im- 
pair the  breadth  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
oeptlOn. 

Mr.  Btaudlgl  wr«  a faithful,  honest 
herald.  He  would  not  have  deceived 
his  audience  tor  the  world,  nor  would 
he  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
proclaiming  a Sunday  evtn  about  a 
possible  figh:  between  Lohengrin  and 
Telramund  on  the  church  step-. 

Letters  from  Melba  and  Dr.  Lang- 
mald.  which  are  published  below,  will 
expialn  the  reason  of  tb'  substitution 
°f  "Gap  i'-n''  for  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville ■ this  evening.  Mr.  Blmhonl  will 
conduct.  The  can  will  b;  as  follows: 


sard 


Hallgnac 

eampunarl 


The  bombardment  of  Boston  by  the  J 
Spanish  would  not  be  without  genuine  j 
Interest  to  .he  dwellers  in  the  city  and 
the  philosophers  in  neighboring  towns. 

To  begin  with,  the  bombard  or  can- 
non, as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  wisely  said, 
is  designed  for  the  stability  of  human 
power,  and  not  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race;  therefore  any  loss  of  life 
resulting  from  shells  exploding  In  Tem- 
jde  Place  or  the  South  End  would  be 
lncldenta-  as  well  as  accidental,  and 
■would  be  deplored  no  doubt  by  Don  Col- 
orado Maduro  and  his  men;  for  the 
Spaniards  are  a courteous  nation. 

A bombardment  at  night  should  be  a 
glorious  spectacle.  A Boston  public  is 
not  easily  pleased.  It  has  been  edu-  | 
cated  slowly  to  discriminating  enjoy-  1 


Our  local  poets,  painters,  compo 
may  he  stirred  to  mighty  thought 
new  national  ode  by  a local  poet,  si 
music  by  a local  composer  and  sung 
a tug  In  the  harbor  by  the  Handel 
Haydn  would  be  a valuable  additloi 
the  scheme  of  coast  defence.  Mist 
Maggie  Cline,  whose  patriotism  1 
fever  heat,  should  be  engaged  as 
solo  soprano. 


i 


The  procreation  of  peace,  and  not  the 
iefylng  of  men’s  lusts  and  liberties,  k 
end  of  war.  Yet  how  many,  having  wa  - 
their  possession,  desire  a perpetuity  the  > 
Wiser  men  than  King  Henry  the  Eig 
fool  use  to  cry  tn  fair  weather,  whose 
vest  being  only  tn  storms,  they  thenu  • 
desire  to  raise  them;  wherefore  fearing 
will  starve  whom  war  hath  fatteth.  ai 
-nder  themselves  the  more  useful, 
-long  discord  to  the  utmost,  and 
h when  sw-ords  are  once  drawn,  th: 
bards  might  be  cut  asunder. 


w L 11'  lift 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

irmen”  was  given  last  evening  at 
Boston  Theatre  with  Seygard,  Tor- 
. Sallgnuc  uni  Campanari  In  tho 
The  opera  this  afternoon  will  he 
'.nhiiuser”  -with  Gudski,  Barnu, 

ius.  Stehmann  and  Blsphara  as  the 
•t  singtrs. 

!>•  whole  huslness  of  the  opera  Is  to 
e emotion  in  its  birth,  ami  to  intercept 
■y  feeling  In  Its  progress  to  the  heart, 
ry  impression  that,  left  to  Itself,  might 
; deep  into  the  mind,  and  wake  It  to  real 
pathy,  is  overtaken  and  baffled  by  means 
tome  other  Impression,  plays  round  the  I 
ace  of  the  Imagination,  trembles  Into  j 
'sound,  or  expires  In  an  empty  pageant.  | 
the  grand  earnlval  of  the  senses  the  I 
ic  of  life  Is  suspended,  the  link  which  I 
Is  us  to  humanity  is  broken;  the  soul  is 
ted  by  the  sense  of  excessive  softness 
. a feverish  hectic  dream;  truth  becomes 
tblc;  good  and  evil  manners  of  perfect  ln- 
srence,  except  as  they  can  be  made  sub- 
dent  to  our  selfish  gratification;  and  there 
irdly  a vice  for  which  the  mind  on  com- 
mit of  the  Opera  Is  not  prepared,  no 
ue  of  which  it  Is  capable ! 


old,  Bhabby.  uncomfon.i hie,  'jUfTOionl, •. 
unsufe.  disgraceful  building  wm'st-rvo 
| as  the  temple  of  the  Muse  only  two 
J ears  longer.*  We  remember  vaguely 
thut  there  was  talk  some  Hme  ago 
about  a suitable  homo  for  the  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra.  It  was  to  have  the  form 
of  a horseshoe  crab;  It  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  racks  for  wet  and  purloined 
umbrellas,  with  cloak-rooms,  balgnoirs, 
ambulatories  and  open  plumbing.  We 
believe  there  was  a proposition  to  have 
the  names  of  owners  of  seats  fixed  after 
the  manner  of  a door-plate,  so  that  no 
stranger  would  dare  to  sit  among  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  the  calling  and 
habits  of  his  forbears.  And  the  dream 
may  be  a reality! 

Mr.  Knelsel  Is  now  able  to  speak  of  j 
his  opus  3.  It's  a girl. 


ou  were  no  doubt  disappointed  yes- 
day  when  you  learned  that  Melba 
the  golden  voice  would  not  sing  as 
slna  for  you.  The  tickets  had  been 
tght,  although  you  could  ill  afford 
Iprlce;  you  had  saved  a dress  shirt 
the  occasion,  your  last  shirt,  for  i 
as  the  end  of  the  week;  you  had  ' 
lered  flowers  and  a carriage  for  Miss 
casta;  and  you  had  even  played  on 
tr  accordion  hat,  to  see  if  it  were  in 
rking  order.  But  there  was  no  Ros- 
t for  you  and  Miss  Lucasta;  there 
s no  Lucia  with  her  hair  down  and 
th  the  bravura  of  madness. 


brie 


ou  have  often  said,  and  you  have 
en  heard  it  said,  that  the  mad  scene 
the  most  important  part  of  •Lucia;’ 
it  is  the  most  effective  scene.” 
thus  you  and  your  friends  show 
ur  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  opera, 
en  in  the  mutilated  version  that  pre- 
ited  today  serves  as  the  plaything 
a prlma-donna,  the  sextet  Is  the 
mlnating  scene. 

•Originally  and  for  many  years  after 
firs;  production  "Lucia”  was  a tenor 
era. 

il'lts  "H.  F.  N."  said  In  the  Transcript 
March  10,  “All  the  great  tenors  from 
rtibini  down  to  Campanlni  (last  .but 
t least)  have  won  their  greatest 
lumphs  In  Edgar  of  Ravenswood. 

* * On  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  10. 
fe,  Grlsl  and  Mario  gave  their  farc- 
in performance  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
singing  Rossini's  ‘Semiramide,’  and 
quote  the  bill:  ‘The  performance  will 
nclude  with  the  last  scene  of 
mlzetti's  Tragic  Opera  of  Lucia  di 
immermoor:  Edgardo  Signor  Mario, 
timondo  Signor  Conti;  chorus  of 
lintlemen.'  " 

I The  first  Edgardo,  however,  was 
ijjprez,  not  Rubini.  The  great  act  was  j 
1 e last;  the  great  air  was  not  Lucia's. 

3 lit  Edgardo's  “O  bell’  alma  inna-  j 

in  orata." 

If  ”H.  F.  N."  should  turn  to  the 
>ssip  in  the  United  States  Magazine 
id  Democratic  Review  of  Feb.  20,  1817, 

' would  find  an  interesting  account 
j'  the  opera  season  in  Chambers 
ireet,  New  York.  "Lucia  was  raptur- 
isly  applauded,”  says  the  unknown 
er;  “rows  of  upright  and  indefatig- 
young  men  lined  Palmo's  walls, 
bristled  with  double-barreled 
glasses  as  the  bastions  of  Vera 
with  cannon.  Nightly  they 
led  at  Benetti’s  ‘Dov’  Lucia!' 

I shrieked  bravo  at  Benedetti's  ‘Bel’ 
innamorata.'  Bouquets  were 
by  fair  ladles  at  the  fascin- 
tenor,  who  did  not  know  how 
take  them;  au  moral,  we  mean, 
he  generally  stuck  them  in  his  belt 
ide  the  fatal  dagger,  and  the  Mas- 
of  Ravenswood  died  like  a Roman 
covered  with  flowers.  Ravens- 
consulted  Palmo's  lawyer  to 
what  course  to  adopt;  in  Italy, 
eems  there  is  but  one.  The  learned 
leman  explained  that  a projected 
uet  was  only  a bravissimo  in  ae- 
and  read  extracts  from  Black- 
ie  on  marriage  and  from  Reeve  on 
domestic  relations.” 
e opera  season— for  thus  we  ail 
a visit  of  three  weeks — is  over  1 
afternoon.  Many  have  been  I 
sed,  a few  have  been  disappointed, 
not  one  new  work  was  produced. 


The  death  of  Salviatl,  the  artist  in 
Venetian  glass,  recalls  a singular  re- 
mark of  Mr.  James  Howel  In  1621.  He 
had  just  visited  Murano.  "They  say 
here  that  although  one  should  trans- 
plant a Glass-Furnace  from  Murano  to 
Venice  herself,  cr  to  any  of  the  little 
Assembly  of  Islands  about  her,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  Earth  besides,  and  use 
the  same  Materials,  the  same  Work- 
men, the  same  Fuel,  the  self-same  In- 
gredients every  way,  yet  they  cannot 
make  Crystal-Glass  In  that  Perfection, 
for  Beauty  and  Lustre,  as  in  Murano; 
some  impute  it  to  the  quality  of  the 
Circumambient  Air  that  hangs  over 
the  place,  which  is  purified  and  atten- 
uated by  the  concurrence  of  so  many 
Fires  that  are  in  those  Furnaces  Night 
and  Day  perpetually,  for  they  are  like 
the  Vestal  Fire  which  never  goes  out.” 
Weiss  beer  Is  only  In  perfection  when 
It  is  made  of  Spree  water  and  quaffed 
in  Berlin;  and  beer  of  Munich  must  be 
drunk  for  full  enjoyment  in  that  city  of 
wondrous  thirst. 


opera  house  Is  nothing  but  a public 
ezvous  where  people  come  together  on 
tin  nights  without  knowing  exactly  why; 
s a house  to  which  everybody  goes,  al- 
» everyone  thinks  poorly  of  the  host 
i generally  bored. 


*ere  is  a clergyman  in  Boston  "de- 
aing”  Walt  Whitman.  Fifty  years 
om  now  the  thought  that  anybody  fell 

l to  “defend”  that  great  man  will 
:lte  laughter  and  incredulity. 

may  be  a new  Music  Hall.  A 
;ing  dream!  Is  it  possible  that  the 


"During  our  absence  from  the  office 
Wednesday  evening  last,”  relates  a 
Georgia  editor,  "some  evil-minded  per- 
son, thinking  that  we  were  seated  at 
our  desk,  fired  a load  of  buckshot 
through  our  window.  But  as  a kind, 
protecting  Providence  would  have  it! 
the  entire  load  was  received  by  a 
stranger  who  was  waiting  for  us  in  our 
office.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  assassin, 
and  at  this  writing  the  strangc-r  who 
so  fortunately  filled  our  place  at  the 
time  is  too  weak  to  talk.  Thus  is 
another  midnight  assassin  foiled.  The 
Lord  will  provide.” 

M C U.  I 3 , ( ^ S 

TWO  CONCERTS. 

_____ 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Antar”  Per- 
formed by  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra—Mr.  Alexandre  Siloti  Gave 
His  Last  Piano  Recital. 

The  program  of  the  18th  Symphony 
Concert,  Mr.  Emil  Paur  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Overture.  “Sea-calm  and  Prosperous 

Voyage’ * Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  2,  “Antar,”  op.  15 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(First  time  in  Boston.) ^ 

Fantasia,  “Francesca  da  Rimini,” 

Tschaikowsky 

Prelude  to  “The  Master  Singers  of  Nu- 
remberg   Wagner 

Mendelssohn's  overture  “Calm  Sea 
and  Prosperous  Voyage”  bears  the 
same  relation  to  music  that  “Barriers 
Burned  Away”  or  “The  Opening  of  a 
Chestnut  Burr”  does  to  literature.  Why 
drag  it  in  its  dull  length  into  the  con- 
cert-room  in  this,  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1898. 

•*** 

The  program  book  says  that  “Antar” 
was  first  publicly  performed  in  Magde- 
burg in  1881.  It  was  performed  before 
that  date— in  St.  Petersburg  in  1868. 
The  local  critics  did  not  like  it;  but 
we  find  von  Biilow  praising  the  work 
loudly  in  1878,  speaking  of  it  as  a 
“superb  tone  painting”  and  of  ri~“e 
composer  as  “a  true  tone-poet.”  When 
the  piece  was  performed  at  Magdeburg 
Mr.  Nikisch  was  the  conductor.  It  was 
played  in  New  York  in  the  season  of 
'91-92 

In  '"Antar”  the  flight  of  imagination 
is  not  as  high,  the  workm  ans  up  is 
not  as  secure  and  authoritative  as  in 
"Scheherazade.”  The  themes  are  not 
sufficiently  developed.  The  constant 
repetition  in  different  keys,  by  various 
instruments,  and  with  varying  coun- 
terpoint soon  becomes  monotonous. 
There  is  interesting  experimenting  in 
tonal  color,  but  there  is  little  true 
musical  thought  in  this  strange  sym- 
phony—at  least  so  It  seems  to  me  after 
one  hearing. 

* * * 

Tschaikowsky's  "Francesca  da  Rimi- 
ni,” which  has  been  played  before  this 
at  a Symphony  concert,  and  was  pro- 
duced here  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
Llstemann,  Dec.  31,  1891,  was  composed 
in  1876.  It  was  conceived  originally  as 
an  opera,  but  the  librettist,  Zvantsev, 
imposed  conditions.  He  Insisted  that 
his  book  should  be  treated  according  to 
Wagnerian  theories.  Tschaikowsky 
would  not  yield  to  him;  the  opera  was 
abandoned;  he  felt  obliged  to  treat 
Francesca  in  some  musical-manner,  and 


I this  symphonic  poem  w.ih  -the  result. 
He  once  told  his  friend  Koshkin  that 
Dorf-'s  illustrations  to  the  Inferno 
influenced  him  considerably  In  liL 
music-picture  of  Hell’s  Whirlwind. 

And  this  music-picture  of  Hell's 
I Whirlwind— “cruellest  winds  under  a 
dark  and  gloomy  air"— Is  marvelously 
• successful.  It  is  the  strongest  feature 
of  tlie  fantasia.  The  music  that  is  sup- 
posed to  tell  the  story  of  Madonna 
Francesca’s  love  for  Polo— “a  handsome 
man,  very  pleasant,  and  of  a courteous 
breeding"— of  I he  kiss  upon  her  mouth, 
all  quivering,  this  music  Is  not  Irresist- 
ible In  its  delineation  of  consuming  pas- 
sion and  poignant  woe.  There  is  no 
love  theme  like  the  wondrous  melody  In 
| the  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  the  same 
composer. 

| As  purely  pictorial  music,  if  the 
> phrase  may  be  allowed,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  literature  of  the  orchestra 
that  compares  with  this  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  fury  of  the  wind.  And, 
hearing  it  and  remembering  the  wind- 
swept flight  of  the  lovers  In  Dora's 
drawings,  you  realize  the  meaning  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  remark. 

The  fantasia  was  read  and  played 
most  dramatically,  and  the  technic  of 
tho  orchestra  shone  dazzllngly,  even  al- 
though "Hell  Is  murky”  might  serve 
as  a motto  to  the  composition. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Siloti  gave  his  third 
and  last  piano  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Stelnert  Hall,  which  was  full 
to  overflowing.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Sehroeder.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Trio.  D minor,  op.  32 Arensky 

"I.-.lamey”  BalaklrelT 

Etude,  La  Nuit Glazounoff 

Prelude,  op.  3 Rachmaninoff 

Etude,  op.  31 Arensky 

“Erquisse,”  No.  1 Arensky 

“Complalnte,”  nocturne. .Tschaikowsky-Siloti 
Paraphrase  on  themes  from  ''Onegin''.. 

Tschalkowsky-PabBt 
Etude,  D flat  major Liszt 

Consolation,  *No.  S> Liszt 

Fantaise  Chopin 

Etude,  No.  3,  op.  10 Chopin 

Ballade.  A fiat Chopin 

Nocturne,  D Hat Chopin 

Scherzo,  B flat Chopin 

The  trio  by  Arensky  was  written  in 
memory  of  Charles  Davidoff,  the  cel- 
ebrated 'cellist.  It  is  a clearly  made 
and  tuneful  work,  which  seldom  rises 
above  salon-elegance  and  salon-emo- 
tion. The  first  two  movements  are  bet- 
ter than  the  elegy  and  the  finale.  The 
elegy  is  never  a deep,  heartfelt  wail, 
and  it  is  not  firmly  knit  together;  nor 
is  the  conversation  between  the  violin 
and  'cello  without  monotony  and  the 
suggestion  of  chattering  during  tne 
funeral  exercises.  The  scherzo,  piquant 
In  rhythm  and  melody,  is  delightful. 
The  trio  of  this  scherzo  reminds  one 
of  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  in  Saint-Sa- 
ens’s  G minor  piano  concerto,  by  the 
rhythm  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
theme  rather  ihan  by  the  theme  itself. 
The  work,  it  Is  perhaps  needless  to 
say,  was  played  in  masterly  fashion. 

* * * 

Mr.  Siloti  gave  an  astounding  per- 
formance of  Balakireff’s  "Islamey,” 
playing  the  polyphonic  passages  with 
incredible  clearness  and  brilliancy.  His 
repetition  of  Glazounoff's  "La  Nuit’' 
and  Rachma-ninoff s "Prelude”  was  a 
pleasure;  but  I couhl  have  spared  easily 
the  third  hearing  of  Pabst’s  paraphrase 
on  themes  from  Tschaikowsky’s  “One- 
gin.” The  paraphrase  is,  indeed,  vulgar 
music.  The  Etude  and  Esquisse  by 
Arensky  are  charming  nieces  as  they 
are  played  by  Mr  Siloti. 

To  me  Mr.  Siloti  is  at  his  best  in 
music  of  the  Russian  school  and  in 
music  by  Handel,  Beethoven,  Liszt.  By 
this  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  Chopin  in  uninteresting.  On 
the  contrary;  but  in  his  performance 
of  the  more  subtle  and  delicate  pas- 
sages of  this  composer  I sometimes 
miss  finesse  ar.d  vaporous  charm. 

It  I?  a pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Siloti  will  be  heard  once  more— it  the 
Knelsel  Concert  Monday  evening— before 
he  leaves  this  country.  He  will  then 
play  with  Messrs  Kneisel  and  Schroe- 
der  Tschaikowsky's  noble  trio  in  mem- 
ory of  Nicolas  Rubinstein. 

Philip  Hale. 

. ABOUT  MUSIC. 


odore  Thomas  and  the 
] Chicago  Orchestra. 


A Few  Words  Concerning  a 
Remarkable  Career. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


The  people  cf  this  city  will  welcome 
heartily  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra.  For  the  great  conductor  is 
no  stranger  to  Boston,  nor  was  he  ever 
a man  cf  one  town. 

It  if  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Thomas  has  done  more  than  any  one 
man  in  this  country  in  raising,  encour- 
aging, broadening  and  maintaining  the 
'musical  taste  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

j:  t is  easy  to  forged  Ms  labor.  Today 
0/>  .lu  stra!  concerts  are  in  fashion.  Here 
tU  (Boston  speculators  delight  in  the  an- 
V/  uripement  of  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
(Ac  'Boston  Symphony  Concerts  in 


sic  Hall.  'The  SBacuiawe 
ose  to  the  heels  of  fashion.  The  ca-,| 
price  of  the  rich  man  or  the  fashion- 
able woman  Increases  the  expense  of  I 
the  pleasure  or  the  education  of  the  1 
Btudent  of  music.  There  ure  good  r.  a-  j 
eons  for  this  enthusiasm  in  fashion.  | 
There  are  now  respectable  orchestras  1 
besides  those  led  lay  Mr.  Paur  and  | 
Mr.  Thomas.  But  so  many  orchestras 
might  not  now  be  In  existence  If  Mr. 
Thomas,  had  not  prepared  the  way.  He 
v.as  the  drudge,  he  was  tho  pioneer. 
After  his  labors  Messrs.  Paur.  Seldl, 
Damrosch,  Van  der  Stucken,  Herbert,  I 
Slollonhauer,  reap  the  reward. 

Many  will  recall  the  condition  of  mu-  j 
falcal  affairs  v/hen  Mr.  Thomas  first 
began  to  travel  with  his  New  York  or-  | 
chestra.  Tho  lighter  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  were  regarded  by  audiences  I 
as  hard  nuts  to  crack  The  prelude  to 
“Lohengrin”  was  considered  radical 
music.  Tho  Sirauss  waltz  or  polka 
mazurka,  In  those  days  an  indispensa- 
ble number,  gave  the  gerunine  pleas- 
ure. Little  by  little  the  people  became 
acquainted  with  modern  works  of  all 
schools.  The  musical  stomach  grow 
stronger.  The  programs  were  of  a 
higher  standard.  Mr.  Thomas  never  i 
wavered  in  his  task  of  educating  the  I 
public. 

» * • 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man. 

He  was  born  Oct.  11,  1835.  at  Esens 
in  Hanover.  He  was  first  taught  by 
his  father,  a violinist,  and  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a violinist  in 
public  at  the  age  of  six.  The  family 
came  to  this  country  in  1845.  Theodore 
appeared  frequently  as  a soio  violinist 
in  New  York.  In  1851  he  '..  -eled 
through  Southern  States.  When  , he 
Came  back  to  New  York  he  was  one 
of  the  first  violinists  in  concert  and 
opera  orchestras.  He  was  first  violin 

under  Arditi;  hut  in  1861  he  left  the  ! 
theatre.  In  1855,  associating  himself  j 
with  William  Mason,  Mosenthal,  Berg-  j 
mann,  Matzka  and  Bergner,  he  gave  . 
chamber  concerts,  which  were  contin- 
ued until  1869. 

In  1S64  he  began  his  first  series  of  . 
symphony  concerts  in  Irving  Hall.  The  I 
orchestra  numbered  between  50  and  60 
men.  Here  is  tlie  program  of  the  first 
concert,  Dec.  3,  1861. 

Symphony  No.  8 Beethoven 

"Non  plu  dl  flori" Mozart 

Fanny  Raymond. 

Ccrcfeito  in  F minor Chopin 

S.  B.  Mills. 

Suite,  op.  113,  in  D F.  Lachner 

(First  time  In  America.) 

"Ah  s'estinto" Mendelssohn 

Fanny  Raymond. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  <2d  part) Berlioz 

(First  time  in  America.) 

These  concerts  were  continued  for  five 
years.  In  1S72  he  resumed  them  at 
Steinway  Hall  with  an  orchestra  of  80 
and  kept  them  up  until  he  left  New 
York  in  187S.  In  1866  he  gave  nightly 
concerts  at  the  Terrace  Garden.  New 
York,  removing  in  1868  to-  the  Central 
Park  Garden. 

It  was  in  I860  that  he  made  his  first 
concert  tour  through  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States. 

This  is  the  program  his  first  con- 
cert in  Boston,  in  Music  Hall,  Oct.  29, 
1869: 

Overture,  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Adagio  from  "Prometheus” Beethoven 

Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber-Berlioz 

Les  Preludes Liszt 

Overture,  ''William  Tell" Rossini 

Traeumerei  Schumann 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube Strauss 

Trombone  solo,  "The  Teer" Stlge'.U 

F.  Leetsch. 

Polka  mazurka,  ''Lob  der  Frauen".. Strauss 

Polka  nchnelt,  ".locus” Strauss 

1 Fackeltarz  No.  1 Meyerbeer 

Look  over  the  programs  presented  by 
Thomas  the  years  that  followed  and 
i you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
novelties  Introduced.  He  was  most 
catholic  in  selection;  no  nation  was  neg- 
lected or  ignored;  and  the  knowledge 
of  Wagner  was  spread  by  him. 

In  1878  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  new  College  of  Music  at  Cincin- 
nati; he  resigned  this  position  in  1S80; 
but  he  is  still  conductor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Festivals. 

He  conducted  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, New  York,  during  the  season  of 
’77-’78,  and  he  conducted  them  from 
*79-'S0  until  he  went  to  Chicago  in  1891.1 
The  programs  of  the  Philharmonic  dur- 
ing his  rule  are  a monument  to  his 
taste,  energy  and  catholicity.  He  was 
also  conductor  of  Philharmonic  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  New  York  Chorus 
Society.  His  own  orchestra  was  dis- 
banded in  1S8S. 

In  1885  he  was  conductor  of  the  Amer- 
| lean  Opera  Company,  which  wns  dis- 
tinguished for  “the  brilliancy  of  the 
j orchestra,  the  excellence  of  tlie  chorus, 
and  the  sumptuousness  of  the  stage  at- 
tire.” "Taming  the  Shrew,’"  "Orphe- 
us,” "Lohengrin,”  "Magic  Flute,” 
“Queen  of  Sheba,”  “Merry  Wives  of 
Windson,”  “Lakmg,"  "Flying  Dutch- 
man,” “Marriage  of  Jeannette,  "The 
Huguenots,”  "Faust,”  "Nero,”  "Tann- 
hiiuser,”  “Galatea,”  "Aida,”  "Martha,” 
and  the  ballets  "Sylvia”  and  “Coppelia” 
were  in  the  r pertory. 


And  time  and  space  would  fail  me 
were  I to  teil  of  the  various  festivals 
conducted  by  this  indefatigable  ltvta. 
Thus  here  In  Boston  in  April  and  May. 

I88t.  he  conducted  a Wagner  l-'estival  of 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  was  organized 
for  the  season  of  '91-92.  Mas  Bendlx 
was  the  concert-master.  Milward  Adams 
the  manager,  and  Mr.  Thomas  the  con- 
ductor. Here  is  the  program  of  the 
first  concert,  Oct.  17,  1S91: 

A Faust  overture Wagner 

Symphony  No.  5 Beethoven 

tS  ncerto  No.  1.  for  piano Tschatkowsky 

Mr.  Josetfy. 

Overture,  "Husttska’  ■ Dvorak 

* 

Mr.  Thomas  was  the  Musical  Direc- 
tor of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago,  May — October,  1S93. 
The  work  that  he  then  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  unworthy  and  mercenary 
and  Ignorant  opposition  was  to  his  im- 
perishable glory. 

• 

The  Chicago  Orchestra,  now  playing 
for  the  seventh  season,  is  made  up  of 
15  first  violins  (Mr  L.  Kramer,  concert 
master),  15  second  violins,  9 violas,  10 
'cellos,  9 double  basses,  2 harps,  3 
flutes,  1 piccolo,  3 oboes,  1 english  horn, 

3 clarinets,  1 bass  clarinet,  3 bassoons, 

1 double  bassoon,  4 horns,  4 tubas,  2 
cornets.  2 trumpets,  1 bass  trumpet,  4 
trombones,  1 bass  tuba,  2 kettle 
drums,  1 small  drum,  1 bass  drum,  1 
cymbals.  Mr.  B.  Stelndel  is  solo 
'cellist:  Mr.  Schreurs,  first  clarinetist; 
Mr.  Quensel,  first  flute:  Mr.  Starke, 
first  oboe;  Mr.  de  Mare,  first  horn,  and 
Mr.  E.  Schuecker,  first  harp. 

.** 

The  orchestra  will  give  three  con- 
certs in  Boston.  The  first  will  be  in 
Music  Hail,  Tuesday,  the  22d,  at  8.15 
P.  M.  Mr.  Ysaye  will  be  the  soloist. 
The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Symphony.  G minor  (Koeehel  554). Mozart 

Concerto  for  violin,  E flat  (Koeehel  2CS) 

Mozart 

(Cadenza  by  M.  Ysaye.) 

'Overture,  "Coriolanus,''  op.  62 Beethoven 

,fone  poem.  "Don  Juan,”  op.  L’O.Kich.  Strauss 

Symphonic  Espagnole.  op.  21 Lalo 

(For  violin  and  orchestra.) 

Vorspiel,  "Lohengrin” Wagner 

• * * 

The  second  concert  will  be  Thursday, 
the  24th,  at  8.15  P.  M.  Nordica  will  be 
the  soloist.  The  program  will  be  as 

follows: 

Suite  No.  3.  D major Bach 

Symphony  No.  2.  D major Brahms 

Ah!  perfido Beethoven 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Baechanale  from  "Tannhaeuser” Wagner 

Xiur,  .luctlon  and  closing  scene  "Isoiden's 

-od"  Wagner 

The  third  and  last  will  be  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  26th,  at  2.15  o’clock.  Mr. 
Josef  Hofmann  will  be  the  pianist. 
Symphony , No.  5,  C minor,  op.  67. .Beethoven 
Concerto  for  piano.  No.  4,  D minor,  op. 

70  Rubinstein 

Mr.  Hofmann. 

Symphonic  poem,  “JLe  Chasseur  Mau- 

dlt," C£sar  Franck 

Pin  no  solos 

Vorspiel,  “Die  Meistersinger” Wagner 

The  sale  of  seats  will  begin  Monday 
at  the  box  office  of  Music  Hall. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Lccocq  Is  writing  a ballet  I 

Mario  Ancona,  th<*  w®1kkn0,!f7Vhr'st 
tone  has  received  the  Order  of  Christ 
from  the  King  of  Portugal. 

Danb£,  the  celebrated  conductor  at 
! the  Op£ra  Comlque,  Paris,  has  resigned 
I his  position.  — ——— 

Leoncavallo  will  have  charge  of  the 
or  (.-At  lubiice  concert  in  honor  of  Francis 
5o  eph at  Vienna.  Aug.  18.  He  will  also 
compose  the  jubilee  hymn. 

There  will  be  a Norwegian  festival  at 
Bergen  June  27-July  3,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Grieg.  The  programs  will  be 
made  up  solely  of  works  by  Norwegian  | 

composers.  Five  hundred  singers  and 
players  will  take  part. 

I,-  oncavallo’s  “La  Boh  (me"  met 
with  great  success  in  Vienna  in  spite 
of  the  row  between  the  composer  and 
Mahler,  the  conductor,  before  the  per- 

prlrce  Henri  de  Valori,  passionate 
lover  of  oiil  I Lilian  operas,  died  at  Nice 
Feb  19  He  wrote  "L a Muslque,  le  bon 
sens,"  UOfl,  and  "Verdi  et  sen  ouevre,” 

i ,n  -art  is  orehestraTing  his  opera, 
•'Naurlcau  ' and  is  fin:  hlng  "Luther." 
a' IT, a -leal  drama  in  which  the  Pope, 
Ta>--0.  Raphael,  Faust,  Dante  and  Sa- 

Ttiere  will  be  a general  exhibition  of 
music— autographs,  puollcatlons,  peda- 
gogic works,  instruments,  historical 

concerts at  Berlin  this  summer,  to 

tract  a monument  to  Wagner. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
production  of  Mr  ars.  De  Koven  ami 
Smith's  "Fencing  Master"  In  London, 
Periin  and  Vienna  next  autumn.  Ilka 
I’almay  will  probably  appear  as  Fran- 
cesca and  Julius  Sieger  as  Fortunlo. 

Fug£n»  Feautrlcr,  brave  soldier  and 
d.st.  igulshed  band-master,  died  at  Paris 
I < ■>.  i.  He  was  born  iri  1849.  He  was 
i «•  compo-er  of  si  veral  operettas  and  a 
■ ' 1 a a.  ' )■  anne  d'Arc,”  for  chorus  and 
o*nd.  More  than  5CSJ  officers  at- 


Adolphe  Savit,  founder  of  the  Tou- 
louse Conservatory  of  Music  library, 
tho  second  in  France,  died  Jan.  30  at 
that  city.  He  was  born  In  1805.  He 
was  a double-bass  player,  as  well  as  : 
librarian,  and  he  played  in  the  theatre1 
orchestra  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  first  violins  of  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra have  been  materially  strength- 
ened this  vear  by  the  addition  of  Leo- 
pold Kramer  as  first  concert-melster, 
and  Mr.  Engle  Bare  as  second  concert- 

melster.  They  joined  the  Thomas  forces 
last  fall,  coming  directly  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Kramer  was  born  in  Bohemania. 
He  has  been  concert-melster  of  the  j 
Maeder  orchestra  in  Berlin,  also  of  the  | 
Amsterdam  orchestra,  and  the  Cologne  j 
orchestra.  Mr.  Bare  was  born  in  Vlen-  ' 
na.  He  is  a pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  and 
also  of  Massert.  He  has  held  the  p°- 
sition  of  concert-moisUr  with  the  La- 
moureaux  orchestra  ot  Paris,  and  has 
tilled  similar  positions  in  the  orchestras 
of  Cologne  and  Mainz.  Both  Mr.  Kra- 
mer and  Mr.  Bare  made  their  de-: 
blits  in  Chicago  during  the  present  sea-j 
son,  and  their  notices  were  not  only  en- 
couraging, but  even  flattering. 

They  esteem  Mr.  Sllvlnski  perhaps 
more  highly  than  we  did  in  Boston, 
where  his  playing  seemed  pale  and: 
rhythmless.  Mr.  Blackburn  spoke  as 
follows  of  a concert  given  by  him  Feb. 
11:  "Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  St. 
James’s  Hall,  M.  Slivinski  gave  a re- 
cital entirely  composed  of  a long  and 
eiaborate  program  of  Chopin's  works. 
In  many  ways  Mr.  Slivinski  fulfills  all 
the  functions  of  an  admirable  player. 
He  has  sensitiveness,  intelligence,  and| 
a delicate  touch,  all  of  extreme  value 
where  the  interpretation  of  Chopin  is 
concerned.  Moreover,  his  technique  is 
of  quite  a high  order,  so  that  he  Wings 
many  fine  qualifications  to  the  execution 
of  his  task.  We  are  bound  to  say,| 
however,  that  a long  recital  of  Chopin, 
and  of  Chopin  only,  tends  finally  to  i 
become  a little  tiresome.  Never  was 
there  a musician  who  more  than  he 
betrayed  at  every  turn  the  mannerisms 
of  his  peculiar  style.  Gifted  as  he  was 
with  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the 
finest,  most  remote,  and  most  unex- 
pected possibilities  of  his  instrument, 
he  used  the  pianoforte  in  a highly 
specialized  sense.  Sound  seems  to  have, 
entered  into  the  brain  ot  this  nervous 
musician  in  the  fantastic  guise  of  an 
Ariel,  swift,  surprising,  now  In  flight, 
now  upon  the  lightest  possible  step, 
but  always  fairy-lilte,  new  and  strange. 
There  is,  in  truth,  something  not  quite 
human  in  the  art  of  Chopin;  yet  its  lim- 
itations are  there,  clear  and  defined. 
Ariel  has  not  won  his  freedom.  It  is  for 
such  reasons  as  these  that  a long  re- 
cital of  his  works  shows  almost  intol- 
erably the  boundary  lines  within  which 
his  spirit  fluttered,  and  although  M. 
Slivinski  made  the  most  laudable  efforts 
to  be  fresh,  at  every  new  turn  in  the 
music  the  rhythmic  insistence  of  the 
same  kind  of  mannerism,  now  here  and 
now  there,  made  his  task  singularly 
difficult.  After  a fantaisie,  three  pre- 
ludes, three  mazourkas,  three  etudes, 
one  ballade,  and  two  impromptus,  it 
could  scarcely  be  possible  for  him  to 
do  other  than  showr  signs  of  weariness 
when  he  came  to  the  interpretation  of 
three  nocturnes,  probably  among  the 
most  familiar  selections  of  his  program. 
He  played  them  well— let  it  be  said  also 
that  he  played  the  preludes  quite  beau- 
tifully—but  without  that  bloom  of  ro- 
mance upon  them  which  is  their  highest 
and  most  refined  characteristic.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  after  these 
he  still  purposed  to  play  a barcarolle, 
two  waltzes,  a scherzo,  the  famous  and 
lengthy  sonata  (Op.  35),  a berceuse, 
and  a polonaise,  and  some  conception 
of  the  task  which  M.  Slivinski  had  al- 
lotted to  himself  may  be  obtained.  We 
say,  then,  that  circumstances  made  it 
difficult  for  the  critic  to  give  more  than 
a somewhat  generalized  view  of  ,this 
pianist's  accomplishment.  We  have  a 
genuine  admiration  for  M.  Slivinski’s 
playing.  In  these  days  when  so  many 
virtuosi  insist  upon  tho  value  and  im- 
portance of  mere  sound,  and  when  so 
many  players  are  quite  content  with 
themselves,  even  though  they  lack  ail 
the  best  qualities  of  clarity,  neatness, 
and  a certain  essential  trimness  of  exe- 
ution,  it  is  engrossing  to  meet  a player 
who  sets  store  rather  by  proportion 
han  bulk  in  sound,  and  wh  , is.  before 
'everything,  an  artist  who  everences  the 
music  anti  the  musician  ol  his  selections 
more  profoundly  than  himself.  Such  an 
artist  is  M.  Slivinski.  He  is  neat,  trim, 
delicate,  exquisite.  But  he,  like  every- 
body else,  should  avoid  long  recitals  of 
any  music  that  is  pecuiiariy  mannered. 

Such  recitals  cannot  fail  in  the  en'Vto 
pall  both  upon  the  audience  and  upon 
the  interperter  himself.” 

Concerning  Mr.  Hambourg,  a pianist 
as  yet  unknown  in  Boston,  the  re- 
view' r of  tile  Pall  Mail  Gazette  wrote 
as  follows.  Feb.  23:  "Mr.  Mark  Ham- 
bourg pav  his  first  pianoforte  recital, 
since  his  return  from  Australia,  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  St.  James  Hail, 
and  the  attraction  of  his  name  drew 
a reasonably  large  audience  to  hear 
his  playing.  His  program  was  ex- 
tensive and  various.  He  began  with  an 
arrangement  by  D’Albert  for  the  piano- 
forte of  a Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue; 
he  played  Beethoven's  'Sonata  Apuas- 
slonata,'  six  works  by  Chopin  and  a 
ballade  by  Grieg;  and  for  the  third 
section  of  hi b concert  he  played  more 
or  less  brief  pieces  by  Clarence  Lucas, 
Percy  Plit,  Graham  P.  Moore,  Schutt, 

. Rubinstein,  Leschetlzky.  and  himself. 

' Surely.  If  ever  there  was  one,  here  was 
a concert  calling  for  a pianist  of  most 
versatile  capacity.  And,  moreover,  if 
the  phrase  be  not  too  flippant  in  such 
a i grineeilon,  this  pianist  in  every  in- 
stance 'fa.el  the  music'  with  indom- 
itable assurance  and  self-confidence. 

It  is  never  very  fair  to  accuse  any 
artist  of  his  youth— for  that  is  the 
injustice  which  on  all  sides  fluttered 
a round  Mozart,  and  it  is  also  t.he 
cans',  too  often,  of  an  onslaught  upon 
work  of  which  youthfulness  is  the 
finest  quality.  But  in  Mr.  Hambourg's 
'case— though  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
his  exact  age— it  Is  Impossible  not  to 
think  rhzt  : he  faults  of  his  plavlng 


come  not  from  the  impulslven  css  but!  \ 

from  the  indifference  of  youth.  He  has, 

in  the  first  place,  a marvelous  tech- 
nical accomplishment.  He  gives  you 
the  immediate  impression,  when  you 
hear  him  at  the  beginning  of  a recital, 
of  an  absolute  mastery  over  his  instru- 
ment. He  surprises  at  every  turn; 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  dashes 
through  complex  and  difficult  passages 
is  at  ilrst  a matter  of  genuine  astonish- 
ment. That  is,  of  course,  a wonder- 
ful feat  to  accomplish.  But  when  you 
have  listened  for  some  time,  when  you 
begin  to  arrange  your  ideas  afresh  by 
the  relation,  as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Ham- 
bourg’s  accomplishment  to  the  works 
which  he  is  treating  in  this  magnifi- 
cent manner,  a certain  monotony  of 
effect,  a stiffness  of  emotion,  and  a lack 
of  versatility  begin  to  make  themselves 
apparent,  in  the  Grieg  Ballade,  for 
example,  his  enormous  impressiveness 
made  the  work  seem,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, to  be  bristling  with  difficulties 
and  obstacles,  which  he  overcame  as  if 
they  were  child’s  play:  as  one  listened, 
however,  it  was  possible  to  find  that 
there  was  no  intense  or  overpowering 
emotion  hiding  behind  that  impressive- 
ness. He  has  a certain  loudness  of 
effect,  a sort  of  slap-dash  brilliance 
that  belong  to  him  as  customary  quali- 
ties. He  continues,  as  it  were,  the  more 
you  listen,  to  lead  out  all  the  more 
decidedly  an  army  of  clear,  cold  tones 
that  are  wonderful  in  the  production, 
but  lack  in  the  result  a fullness  and 
warmth  of  emotion.  It  was  orfly  when 
he  played  the  more  common  and  daily 
items  of  his  programme  that  this  point 
became  particularly  noticeable.  One 
found,  in  a word,  that  he,  with  a 
confidence  that  is  perhaps  inevitable, 
lacked  consideration  and  thoughtful- 
ness. He  went  headlong  at  a subject, 
and  worried  it  to  pieces  with  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  determination.  He 
seemed  so  familiar  with  his  medium— 
the  pianoforte— that  he  did  not  give  its 
capacity  sufficient  reverence  or  respect; 
and  marvelous  as  was  the  sheer 
feats  of  manipulation  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing,  for  indeed  he 
has  a rare  power  of  manual  flexibility, 
he  seems  to  require  just  a little  ex- 
pansion of  outlook  upon  the  world  of 
music,  a little  greater  tenderness  and 
depth  of  feeling,  before  he  can  be 
ranked  among  the  greater  pianists  of 
his  time.  He  .'played  a pleasing  com- 
position of  his  own  with  much  bril- 
liance, and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
everything  upon  his  side.  He  has  con- 
quered the  outposts  most  gallantly. 
He  needs,  as  we  say,  but  maturer  and 
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TTotvever/  whicTT  ‘contain^ 
of  the  melody  Which  I 

oddy,  it  is  altered  to  fit  tho  first  wo 
of  the  ‘Haidenriislein’  poem,  as  may 
be  soi  it  In  Hie  scrawl  in  the  lower  1 
right-hand  corner,  which  Beethoven 
WT*ote  with  a lead  pencil  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  first  melody 
might  also  be  adapted  to  Goethe's 
poem.  It  is  a simple  phrase,  merely  a 
half  note  on  the  fifth  interval  of  the 
minor  <cale,  followed  by  four  sixteenth 
notes  descending  diatonlcally,  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  a fascination  for 
Beethoven,  for  it  figures  extensively 
in  the  sketches  for  a work  of  magni- 
tude which  was  in,  the  mind  of  the 
composer  while  lie  was  writing  the 
Choral  Symphony.  The  work  was  an 
overture  on  the  notes  which,  trans- 
literated in  the  German  stvle,  spell 
the  name  Bach.  Only  in  mood 
and  metre  is  there  likeness  be- 
tween the  melody  known  to  Not- 
tebohn  and  that  used  by  Mr. 
Huss.  The  latter,  as  has  been  said, 
is  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  reason  that  it  seems  never  to 
have  come  under  the  eves  of  a student 
of  Beethoven’s  sketches.  Mr.  Thayer 
must,  of  course,  have  been  familiar 
with  it,  but  was  probably  waiting  to 
mention  it  at  the  time  called  for  by 
chronology  in  his  biography  of  the 
master.  Mr.  Huss's  procedure  in  put- 
ting the  song  together  was  to  follow 
the  sketch,  choose  from  the  variant 
readings  noted  by  Beethoven  those 
which  his  taste  and  judgment  pre- 
ferred. anti  supply  harmony  and  an 
accompaniment  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven's published  songs.  The  new 
song  has  been  printed  by  G.  Schirmer 
of  this  city.” 


There  is  talk  of  great  captains  and  their 
guns,  of  bombardments  and  breeches.  Should 
the  Marine  Band  play  at  the  President's 
dinner  after  the  fish  is  removed?  War  Is 
icruel;  let  us  listen  to  one  of  the  crudest 
stories  that  was  ever  told.  Now  there  are 
cruel  stories  by  Viiliers  de  l’Isle-Adam  and  by 
Catulle  Mend£s  and  by  Jean  Rtchepln;  but 
there  is  a delightful  refinement  of  Ironical 
cruelty  in  this  tale,  over  which  Mr.  Jules 
'Renard,  the  Intelligent  foreigner,  chuckled 
yesterday,  nearly  strangling  himself  with  his 
third  stone-fence. 


mellower  experiences  to  bring  him 
definitely  into  the  foremost  line  of  in- 
terpretative artists.” 

A “new  song”  by  Beethoven  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tribune,  March 
6,  and  Mr.  Krehbiel  contributed  the 
following  interesting  note: 

"Readers  of  Nottebohm’s  ‘Beethoven- 
iana'  (which  is  a classified  study  of  a 
number  of  the  sketch  books  left  by 
Beethoven)  were  prepared  for  the  pub- 
lication a few  weeks  ago  of  a set- 
ting by  Beethoven  of  Goethe's  ballad 
‘The  Erlking.’  Nottebohm  deciphered 
the  melody  many  years  ago  and  printed 
it,  and  Reinhold  Becker,  a German 
musician,  had  only  to  supply  a few 
missing  measures,  the  character  of 
which  was  obvious,  and  write  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  on  lines 
suggested  by  the  composer  in  his 
sketch,  to  give  the  world  Beethoven’s 
conception  of  an  appropriate  musical 
integument  for  Goethe’s  familiar  poem. 
The  present  work  is  in  a different  case. 
The  Beethoven  melody  for  Goethe's 
'Haidenriislein,'  which  Mr.  Henry 
Holden  Huss  has  put  together  from  a 
page  of  sketches  found  in  the  collection 
of  autographs  made  by  the  late  Alex- 
ander W.  Thayer,  is  now  made  public: 
for  the  first  time.  Herr  Nottebohm 
and  the  readers  of  his  ‘Zweite  Beetho- 
! veniana’  knew,  indeed,  that  Beethoven 
had  contemplated  a setting  of  the  poem,  ’ 
for  this  fact  is  recorded  in  chapter 
LXIII.  of  that  book  where  also  may  be  i 
found  a portion  of  a melody  which  I 
haunted  the  mind  of  (he  composer 
for  a considerable  space  of  time.  That: 
melody,  however,  is  not  the  one  of' 
which  Mr.  Huss  made  use,  but  a variant 
of  the  sketch  printed  in  fac-simile  in 
the  Tribune  of  last  Sunday.  The  sketch 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the: 
completed  song  is  that  which  is  re- 
produced herewith.  The  evidence  of 
the  autographs  in  the  Thayer  collection 
goes  to  show  that  the  Nottebohm 
melody  was  originally  conceived  for  an- 
other song,  the  title  of  which  has  thus 
far  baffled  me.  it  is  interesting,  how- 
ever. not  only  because  it  was  thought 
of  for  a time  as  appropriate  to  the 
‘Haidenroslein,’  but  also  as  giving  a 
hint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Beetho- 
ven worked.  It  is  a singular  tact 
to  which  my  attention  was  directed  by 
a study  of  Beethoven's  sketch  books, 
that  when  once  a rhythmical  or 
melodic  figure  of  marked  character 
took  possession  of  Beethoven’s  mind  It 
left  its  traces  upon  a number  of  com- 
positions in  addition  to  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  conceived.  So  strong- 
ly has  this  been  impressed  upon  me 
that  1 believe  it  to  be  a helpful  guide 
in  the  study  of  the  chronology  of 
Beethoven’s  works.  A striking  illus- 
tration is  the  use  of  the  same  charac- 
terlstic  rhythm  in  the  principal  sub-  ] 
jPCt  of  the  first  movement  j. 
of  the  C minor  symphony,  || 
which  is  used  not  only  in 
the  third  and.  fourth  movements  of  the 
same  woik,  but  also  in  the  pianoforte 
concerto  in  G.  and  the  'Appasslonata 
sonata.  The  sketches  for  the  Goethe 
song,  as  was  explained  last  week,  were 
made  upon  the  unused  staves  of  an 
autograph  score  of  the  concert  aria 
'Ah  ' Perfido!’  which  was  written  in 
179C.  A suggestion  for  the  beginning 
of  the  'Haidenroslein'  melody,  which 
Nottebohm  knew  obviously  came  from 
a figure  in  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment of  the  Italian  scena  on  the  page 
of  the  score  utilized  for  the  sketch. 
Ho  long  as  Beethoven  thought  of  It  in 
eonnection  wiih  the  song  with  the  un- 
decipherable title  it  remained  un- 
changed; on  tho  second  page  of  the 


THE  SHAKING  HEAD. 

The  old  man  tried  to  look  at  his 
blacked  shoes  and  the  wrinkles  of  his 
light  trousers  over  the  knee— the  trou- 
sers had  been  left  too  long  in  the  ward- 
robe. He  brought  his  calves  together, 
straightened  himself  a little,  saw  that 
his  waistcoat  was  tightly  drawn,  gave 
la  twist  to  his  best  cravat,  and  said  in 
a loud  voice: 

"I  think  I am  ready  to  receive  our 
French  soldiers.” 

His  white,  trembling  head  shook 
quicker  than  usual — with  joy.  He  lisped 
—as  though  on  account  of  the  move- 
Irnent  of  his  head  he  had  time  only  to 
touch  words  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

“Are  you  not  going  fishing?”  asked 
his  wife. 

"I  wish  to  be  here  when  they  come.”  | 
"You’ll  be  here  in  time." 

"But  if  I should  not  meet  them!” 

No,  he  did  not  wish  to  miss  them 
Opening  incessantly  the  blinds  of  thi 
window,  which  was  never  open  wid'l 
enough,  he  stared  steadily  down  th< 
main  road.  He  felt  like  saying  t 
(houses  that  were  not  strictly  in  line: 
"Get  out  of  the  way;  you  bother  me. 
His  head  moved  like  unto  the  tic-ta 
of  a pendulum.  This  constant  motion  a 
first  astonished.  You  would  have  gladl 
jamused  yourself  by  putting  a finger  o 
his  forehead  to  stop  it.  Then,  unletj 
you  were  compassionate,  you  were  ill 
ritated  by  it.  You  wished  to  put  an  enl 
jto  it  by  a blow  of  your  fist. 

The  harmless  old  man  smiled  at  tlf 
thought  of  the  coming  regiment.  P.l) 
kept  saying  to  his  wife: 

"We  shall  probably  take  in  a dozelj 
j You  had  better  make  a cream  soup  f I 
twenty.  Each  one  will  eat  for  two.”  |i 
| "But,”  said  his  thrifty  wife:  "thej 
arc  still  some  red  beans.” 

“I  tell  you  make  a cream  soup  fl 
twenty,  and  put  on  the  plated  spoorl 
not  the  pewter  ones." 

He  had  put  all  the  fishing  poll 
against  the  wall.  The  lines  were  fresl 
ihe  hooks  were  new.  The  poles  wtl 
la II  ready  to  show  the  guests  the  goj 
places.  1. 

They  did  not  send  any  soldiers  to  J 
house. 

Because  he  caught  the  biggest  fl 
,in  the  neighborhood,  he  attributed  ti 
insult  to  the  jealousy  of  the  May! 
(who  was  also  a passionate  angl 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Mayor,* 
Ikindly  soul,  thought  the  old  man  f> 


^infirm. 

The  old  fellow,  sad  at  heart,  wl- 
,/lered  about  the  regiment.  Timic* 
Iprevented  him  from  giving  hospital? 
invitations.  The  men  observed  curicl- 
fly  his  head  that  obstinately  said  "p 
no.  no!”  He  loved  these  soldiers,  a)t 
Ibecausc  they  were  warriors,  but  is 
poor  people.  He  watched  the  pots  n 
rwhlch  the  soup  was  making,  and 
Wad  going  quickly  from  right  to 
Itseemed  to  say: 

"No,  that  isn’t  the  way,  that  isn’t 

(way.” 

He  listened  to  the  music,  and 
his  heart  full  of  noble  thoughts  w 
(would  last  him  until  he  died,  he  ij  it 
back  to  his  house. 


Tie' drew  near  HT3  "garden  ho  saw 
soldiers  preparing  to  wash  their 
cs.  In  order  to  get  to  the  brook, 
had  made  a hole  In  the  fence  and 
irBpassed  between  two  pickets.  They 
is  Just  filled  their  pockets  with  up- 
on the  ground  and  ready  to  fall. 
K>d  enough,”  said  the  old  man  to 
elf;  “It  Is  mighty  dtind  of  them  to 
me.” 

opened  the  gate  and  walked  for- 
wlth  short  steps,  as  one  that  car- 
i bowl  of  milk. 

of  the  soldiers  looked  tip  and 
'Get  on  to  the  old  chap!  He 
l’t  look  pleased.  What’s  that? 
t's  he  saying?  Do  you  make  out?” 
5.”. 

y listened,  undecided  what  to  do. 
wind  did  not  carry  a word.  In 
the  old  man  had  not  spoken.  He 
more  nnd  more  touched,  and,  walk- 
tently  toward  them,  he  thought: 
am  glad  to  see  you,  dear  boys! 
ything  here  belongs  to  you.  You 
be  surprised  when  I shall  show 
rod  in  hand,  that  In  this  brook, 
le  foot  of  the  tall  willow,  which 
areely  six  years  old,  there  are 
as  big  as  my  thigh.  I put  them 
myself.  We’ll  cook  one  of  them. 

r mind  your  wash.  My  wife  will 
your  clothes." 
is*  was  the  old  man  thinking,  but 
hiking  head  was  treacherous  to 
it  sounded  an  alarm;  and  ' the 
>rs,  already  ill-at-ease,  thought  he 
saying: 

> ahead,  my  fine  fellows,  do  as 
please,  but  I'll  catch  you;  just 
a minute!” 

s comes  nearer  and  nearer,”  said 
if  them;  “ It  loo(p  like  a bad  job 
.s.”  I 

e’il  make  a complaint,”  said  the  j 
•;  "he’ll  say  we  trespassed  on  his 
id.  The  Colonel  is  no  joker..  Let’s 

sal's  all  right,  old  chap:  you 

n’t  shake  your  head;  we  are  go- 

ly  snatched  the  wet  wash  and  ran 
lough  they  were  thieves, 
ave  you  the  soap’”  asked  one. 
o,”  the  other  answered;  he  stopped 
iment;  but  as  the  old  man  reached 
>rook,  the  soldier  again  tcck  to  his 


ey  hurried  out  of  the  garden. 

'hat’s  the  matter  with  them?" 
ght  the  old  man. 

; head  shook  faster  and  faster.  He 
ched  out  his  arms — but  the  gesture 
'ed  a menace — he-  wished  to  run,  to 
the  soldiers  back. 

t from  his  mouth  only  a poor,  fee- 
little  cry  escaped— without  any 
; whatever— on  the  very  end  of  his 
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KNEISEL  CONCERT. 


nch 


hill 


I whlehBiave  em  no  died  TschaTItow 

| memories  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
his  musical  characteristics  at  va 
periods  of  his  life.  "It  would  be  i 
ole,”  says  Mr.  Kashkln,  "to  label 
of  these  variations  with  an  appropriate 
title;  but  I prefer  to  do  this  elsewhere.’ 

1 believe  that  the  pianist  who  first 
played  in  this  trio  was  TWWefr.  Ten 
years  or  so  ugo  Mr.  Siloti  witli  Mr.  Carl 
Halier  and  Mr.  Schroedcr  played  the 
trio  at  Leipzig  for  the  first  time  in 
Germany.  The  work  was  played  in 
Boston,  April  S,  1832,  by  Messrs.  Baer- 
mann,  Loelller  and  Schulz. 

This  is,  indeed,  a noble  monument  to 
the  composer,  as  well  as  to  the  man 
whom  he  loved  and  honored.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  ol  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  fantasia,  which  is 
the  one  supremely  great  piece  by 
Tschaikowsky.  The  first  movement  s ! 
of  lofty  inspiration  and  most  admirable 
workmanship.  In  the  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  poignant,  haunting  themes 
there  is  little’  or  nothing  that  seems  in- 
troduced merely  for  form  s sake.  There 
is  a wealth  of  ingenious  detail,  but  it 
never  serves  as  hampering  brushwood. 
The  lamentation  is  never  sniveling  or 
mean  or  selfish.  The  composer  does  not 
souint  at  the  audience,  saying,  ”J  am 
very  sod:  ’t’.vas  a great  blow  to  me; 
see  how  I am  moved:  but  just  wait 
until  I get  to  the  grave.”  A man  here 
mourns  his  felllow. 

The  theme  for  the  variations  is  Han- 
delian  rather  than  Russian.  The  varia- 
tions—they  were  not  all  played  last 
night— are  extremely  interesting  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Tschaikowsky’ s 
attempt  to  thus  portray  sides  of  Rubin- 
stein’s character.  They  are  strongly 
contrasted,  and  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  any  task  that  must  be  contrapuntally 
perfunctory.  The  finale  is  a fitting  end. 
There  is  the  thought  of  the  well-round- 
ed earnest  life  of  the  mourned  friend; 
and  then  affection  bursts  into  wailing 
despair;  grief  exhausts  itself;  the  dead 
march  sounds. 

The  performance  was  one  long  to  he 
remembered.  Perhaps  in  the  first  move- 
ment there  were  a few  passages  in 
which  the  pianist  did  not  give  sufficient 
support;  but  this  was  the  only  excep- 
tion to  be  taken.  Mr.  Siloti,  a pupil  of 
both  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  Tschai- 
kowsky, played  with  reverence,  as  well 
as  rare  intelligence  and  unsurpassable 
technic.  His  playing  of  the  theme  be- 
fore the  variations  was  beautiful  in  its 
authoritative  simplicity,  singing  quali- 
ty and  tonal  coloring.  And  through- 
out the  trio  he  showed  himself 
the  great  pianist  who  had  al- 
ready given  us  so  much  genuine 
pleasure.  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Sehroe- 
der  joined  with  all  their  artistry  in  a 

performance  that  I do  not  believe  could 
on  the  whole  be  equaled. 

The  Immortal  quintet  of  Mozart  was 
played  delightfully  from  the  standpoint 
taken  by  the  club.  To  me  the  first 
(movement  Is  passionately  melancholy 
rather  than  Elegantly  Elegiac;  and  I 
confess  that  I prefer  the  second  theme 
when  vlayed  with  more  Intensity.  But 
for  years  there  has  been  dispute  over 
the  character  of  this  allegro,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  renew  it  now. 
If  you  admit  the  reading  of  the  Kr.el- 
sels,  nothing  could  be  more  finely  pro- 
i portioned  and  wondrously  colored  than 
their  performance.  A striking  render- 
ing of  the  variations  of  Beethoven  add- 
i ed  to  the  rare  pleasure  of  this  con- 
I cert,  which  will  be  memorable  in  the 
history  ol  chamber  music  in  Boston. 

Philip  Hale. 


ducks,  Just  as  you  should  speak  of  h, 
gaggle  of  geese,  a sege  of  herons,  a sin-' 
Uiilar  of  boars,  a charm  of  goldfinches. 


Nor  should  you  be  surprised  to  learn 
■that  Mr.  Lockwood,  a painter  whose 
line  and  frenzied  Imagination  often 
glorifies  his  subject.  Is  fond  of  ducks, 
j William  Cullen  Bryant  of  Cummlngton 
nnd  New  York,  an  American  poet  who 
stands  far  above  Longfellow  and  Low  - 
ell  and  only  below  Whitman  and  I'oe. 
once  sang  the  praise  of  a waterfowl, 
ur.d  Mr.  Faur,  the  admirable  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Justly  proud  of  his  hens. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  delights  In  the  Harlequin,  the 
IMandarin,  the  Muscovy  and  the  fjquam, 
or  whether  he  admits  that  the  word, 
duck,  Includes  In  widest  technical  sense 
<j;adwells,  garganeys,  golden  eyes,  pin- 
tails, pochards,  scaups,  scoters,  shel- 
drakes, shovellers,  spoonbills,  teal, 
[whistlewlng,  and  widgeon.  But  we  do 
know  that  he  Is  kind  to  the  domestic 
or  tame  duck,  and  would  never  hunt  one 
with  spaniels  as  did  the  noble  English- 
men of  Shakspeare’s  period. 

The  duck  should  be  a household  pet, 
and  we  hope  to  see  Bostonians  follow- 
ing Mr.  Lockwood's  example.  The  duck 
is  well  fitted  by  nature  for  life  In  a flat. 
•Jt  will  not  stray  like  a cat;  It  will  not 
Buffer  as  does  that  noble  animal  the 
dogge.  A pleasant,  damp  home  can  be 
Imade  for  It  in  the  kitchen  sink,  and  if 
It  persists  In  wandering  into  the  parlor 
at  unseenjly  hours,  "chasing  the  duck” 
will  amuse  the  children  and  have  a lit- 
eral as  well  as  a metaphorical  mean- 
ing. 

We  learn  from  that  invaluable  work, 
'Annals  of  Agriculture— It  should  be  in 
every  family  library  with  the  novels  of 
d'Annunzio  and  Burton’s  Arabian 
Nights— that  one  Mr.  Coke  cleared  a 
drop  of  turnips  from  the  black  canker 
,by  turning  ducks  in.  They  cleared  a 
Held  of  35  acres  completely  in  five  days, 
marching  at  last  through  It  on  the  hun#, 
and  eyeing  the  leaves  on  both  sides 
with  great  care,  to  devour  everyone 
they  could  see.”  Why  should  not  the 
duck  clear  a flat  of  cockroaches,  moth- 
millers,  carpet  bugs  and  other  little 
dwellers  among  men?  Patient  teach- 
ing will  do  wonders  with  an  intelligent 
[animal. 

And  then  the  duck  Is  an  excellent 
household  remedy  against  certain  dis- 
eases. To  quote  the  learned  Marcellus: 
“Tormina  patientibus  multi  ventrem 
viventis  anatis  adponunt  ad  firmantes, 
(transire  morbum  ad  anatem,  eamque 
morl”;  which  may  be  thus  translated: 
[”To  those  sufferng  from  a colic.  Let 
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icliaikowsky's  Trio  in  A Minor 
for  Piano,  Violin  and  ’Cello 
Played  With  Mr.  Alexandre  Si- j 
loti  as  the  Pianist. 

Che  seventh  concert  (13th  season)  of 
' Kneisel  Quartet  was  given  in  Ab- 
lation Hall  last  evening.  There  was 
arge  and  applausive  audience.  The 
. J ib  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Siloti,  pianist, 
J d Mr.  Zach,  second  viola.  The  pro- 
jam was  as  follows: 

.,rj  !t.tet  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and 

"Thello,  in  G minor Mozart 

•P f J riatlons  front  Quartet,  in  A major. 

to.  i IS.  No.  5 Beethoven 

■ vjllo  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello,  in  A 
‘|ninor,  op.  5 Tschaikowsky 

iJ'Jlcholas  Rubinfetein  died  in  Paris  in 
Jirch,  18S1.  He  had  been  the  devoted 
end  of  Tschaikowsky;  and  in  no  way 
,.jd  he,  perhaps,  more  fully  proved  his 
endship  than  by  his  severely  just  and 
Ipful  criticism  of  the  latter’s  works, 
ashkin  tells  us  that  in  1S82 
towsky  appears  to  have  written 
one  piece— the  piano-  two  in  A 
idleated  “to  the  memory  of  a 
and -inscribed  "Roma  Gen- 
’ “The  name  of  Rubinstein”— 
ront  Rosa  Newrparch’s  sum- 
not  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
use  Tschaikowsky  desired  less 
his  friend  than  the  great  ar- 
whom  he  felt  a boundless  vener- 
Tschaikowsky  had  long  cher- 
ejudice  against  the  cotnbir.a- 
ano  and  stringed  instruments, 
sting  to  hear  his  own  reasons, 
ven  to  Mr.  K ashkin,  for  his  choice 
this  occasion. 

ihfi  first  place  he  said  that  he 
not  dream  of  writing  anything 
ry  of  so  great  a pianist  in 
piano  did  not  take  a prora- 
rt.  Then,  again,  a concerto  or 
med  to  him  too  extravagant 
y a form  in  which  to  embody 
while  the  piano  alone  seemed 
noionous  and  thin  for  the  ptir- 
e decided,  therefore,  in  favor 
In  the  second  movement 
rk  appear  the  variations  in 
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It  is  the  duck  that  goes  first,  limping  on 
two  feet,  'to  dabble  in  a hole  that  she 
knows. 

The  drake  follows  her.  He  also  limps, 
with  the  points  of  his  wings  crossed  on  his 
back. 

They  walk,  silent,  as  though  to  a busi- 
,ness-meetlrg. 

The  duck  is  the  first  to  slip  into  the  mud- 
dy water  in  which  feathers,  filth,  a grape 
leaf,  and  straw  are  floating.  She  is  hardly 
visible. 

She  waits.  She  is  ready. 

Then  the  drake  enters  in  his  turn.  He 
dtowns  his  rich  colors.  Only  his  green 
head  and  the  upright  feathers  of  his  rump 
ere  visible.  The  two  are  happy  there.  The 
■water  warms.  It  is  never  drawn  off,  and 
lit  is  renewed  only  on  stormy  days. 

The  drake  with  his  flattened  bill  nibbles 
.end  presses  the  neck  of  the  duck.  He 
shakes  himself  a moment  and  the  wat»r  is 
[fio  thick  that  it  scarcely  shivers;  and  quiclt- 
ily  calmed,  smooth,  It  even  mirrors  in  black 
|a  patch  of  clear  sky. 

The  duck  and  the  drake  do  not  budge. 
(The  sun  cooks  them  and  puts  them  to  sleep. 
A passer-by  would  not  notice  them.  They 
[betray  themselves  only  by  the  few  air-bub- 
bles that  break  on  the  stagnant  surface. 


them  fasten  a live  duck  to  their  belly, 
■ thus  the  disease  will  pass  from  the  man 
.to  the  duck,  and  the  duck  will  die.” 
|Leland,  quoting  this  passage,  tells  us 
that  in  Tuscany  they  use  this  cure  and 
'sing: 

“Duck,  duck,  so  may  it  be, 

That  thou  shait  take  this  pain  from  me! 
That  the  ill  depart,  and  I 
, Shall  get  well,  while  thou  must  die; 

And  may  I never  feel  the  pain 
Till  thou  shait  have  thy  life  again.” 


Thus  the  necessity  of  hunting  the 
vermiform  appendix  with  a knife  may 
'be  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
duck  itself  may  be  carved  after  the 
I restoration  of  the  patient  to  health. 


It  Is  true  that  the  Almanach  des 
Gourmands  (2d  edition,  1S03)  thinks 
lightly  of  the  domestic  duck,  preferring 
'in  honor  the  wild  duck,  "to  whom  an  in- 
dependent, active,  and  far  cleaner  life 
|teachAhighcr  principles”;  nevertheless  it 
allows  It  a place  on  the  table,  lying 
,in  a bed  of  turnips,  or  served  with 
■ Spanish  thistles,  celery,  chicoree,  an- 
chovies. cucumbers,  oysters,  olives, 
-i  gravy  soup  of  lentils,  or  a green  purge— 
■or.  In  fact,  with  almost  any  old  thing. 
And  thus— to  use  the  noble  language 
i of  the  Almanach,  “The  bass  origin 
of  this  dirty  dabbler  is  masked— that 
Is  to  say,  dress  makes  the  man.” 


The  Sportsmen’s  Show  In  Mechanics’ 
iBuilding  Is  <_ne  of  lively  interest.  Some 
I may  mourn  the  absence  of  such  true 
sports  as  the  Honorable  James  J.  Cor- 
jbett  and  Judge  John  L.  Sullivan,  but 
the  majority  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
ducks,  guns,  water  tournaments  and 
Ifish  hatchery.  The  Referee  (London), 
by  the  way.  does  not  admit  that  Mr. 

| Corbett  is  a true  sport;  it  calls  him 
"champion  bluffer”;  and  it  makes  this 
i, cruel  observation:  “It  seems  passing 

j strange  that  prize  fighters  and  ’ ixers 
practising  In  the  United  States  iiould 
so  frequently  discover  (to  them  elves) 
[possession  of  histrionic  talent.  F'^sibly 
this  may  In  a measure  be  accoun  t’d  for 
by  the  fact  that  so  large  a part  c , their 
(boxing  is  theatrical.” 


wv  ft  / /j 


To  us  the  mest  Interesting  feature  of 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show  is  the  padelyngs 
! of  ducks  raised  by  Mr.  Wilton  Lock- 
wood,  the  distinguished  portrait  painter. 
Do  not  start,  reader;  the  word  is  not  a 
I1  misprint;  you  should  say  padelynge  of 
I 


LOVE  OUTWORN. 

I dreamed  a hateful  thing  last  night: 
That  while  we  lay  together. 

Where  the  sea  called  along  the  cliffs. 
And  the  wind  shook  the  heather, 

A dreadful  sense  of  weariness 
Fell  on  my  heart,  a devil 
Captured  each  impulse  of  the  will. 

And  turned  all  things  to  evil. 

My  head  was  pillowed  on  your  breast, 
Your  heart-beats  I could  number; 

The  low,  sweet  voice  I’d  loved  so  well, 
Whispered,  and  bade  me  slumber. 

But  as  we  lay  I strangled  you 
And  left  you  in  the  heather. 

Well  pleased,  now  it  was  sure,  we  two 
Should  walk  no  more  together. 


And  I went  on  Wan)  by  The  sea 
Until  the  dawn- waeriiroken; 

Still  onward  when  the  fallen  sun 
I,oft  of  tho  day  no  token. 

There  was  no  rest,  for  still  I heard 
Faint  footfalls  following  after: 

Your  voice  that  bade  m«  sleep,  then  mocked 
With  memories  of  your  laughter. 


“Mother"  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Do 
you  really  think  a duck  would  make  a 
good  household  pet?  Might  It  not  dis- 
turb the  dear  children  in  thoJr  naps  by 
its  loud  quacking?” 


Dear  madam,  how  little  you  know  us 
after  all  these  years!  Wo  aro  sad  and 
serious;  wo  were  born  under  the  planet 
Saturn.  The  home  Is  too  sacred  an  In- 
stitution tp  be  treated  flippantly,  and 
we  would  not  for  Golconda  or  Peru 
abuse  the  confidence  of  a trusting 
mother. 

Madam,  It  Is  true  that  the  duck  may 
quack  even  on  your  hearthstone.  To 
I quack  Is  Its  metier,  as  our  esteemed 
friend,  the  music-critic  of  the  Tran- 
script would  say.  But  we  do  not  there- 
fore add,  let  it  quack;  for  we  are  of  a 
' sympathetic  nature,  and  little  Thomas 
and  sweet  Henrietta  must  nap  undis- 
turbed. There  is  a simple  remedy: 
muzzie  the  duck  by  slipping  a rubber 
band  over  its  bill. 


Just  as  the  heron  should  be  to  every 
New  England  farmer  as  the  apple  of 
,)tis  eye — alas!  would  that  our  dear 
friend  the  Heron  Editor  were  now 
alive  to  speak  winged  wordg!— so  the 
; domestic  duck  should  be  the  favorite 
and  trusted  pet  In  every  well-appointed 
flat. 


We  visited  Uncle  Amos  last  Satur- 
day. The  old  gentleman's  memory  is 
unimpaired,  and  he  was  as  chipper  as 
a cricket.  At  dinner  we  Inquired  about 
his  eyesight.  "Well,”  said  the  sturdy 
veteran— how  he  did  swear  when  he  was 
drafted!— “I’m  a little  hard  o’  hearing, 
but  my  eyesight’s  as  good  as  ever  It 
was.  I think  I’ll  have  another  potato.” 
And  with  that  he  speared  a doughnut 
with  his  fork  and  began  to  peal  It. 


Mr.  George  Dwiggins,  the  eminent 
theosophlst  of  Chicago,  who  excused 
himself  to  the  magistrate  for  drunken- 
ness on  the  ground  that  his  astral 
body  escaped  his  control,  might  have 
quoted  a verse  from  "The  Singer  in 
Prison”: 

It  was  not  I that  sinn'd  the  sin, 

The  ruthless  body  dragg'd  me  in; 

Though  long  I strove  courageously. 
The  body  was  too  much  for  me. 


The  New  Y'ork  Times  thinks  that  the 
time  is  past  v'hen  the  Boston  woman 
“loved  to  boast  of  her  superiority  in 
being  the  only  woman  In  a New  York 
theatre  box  that  wore  a high-neck 
dress.”  L'es,  physical  exercise  has  done 
much  for  her  the  last  dozen  years. 


"It  has  always  struck  me  as  rather 
strange,”  says  the  Referee  in  London, 
“that  more  use  has  not  been  made  by 
playwrights  of  real  live  sparrers.  Often 
It  would  seem  easy  to  run  them  in  and 
make  good  capital  out  of  them.  But  it 
is  not  in  that  way  the  U.  S.  big  fellows  ^ 
wish  to  be  considered.  They  want 
plays  written  round  them.” 


It  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin  who  in  a 
heavy  Guildhall  case  thus  replied  to  a 
long  speech  made  against  him:  “Gen- 

tlemen of  the  jury,  give  us  our  money 
and  be  quick  about” — and  they  were. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  a late  number  of  the  Athenaeum: 

“Gentleman  (twenty-four),  possessing 
literary  capability,  proved  by  the  publi- 
cation of  many  short  poems  in  the 
magazines,  and  by  the  rejection  of  two 
novels,  one  of  which  he  has  since 
burned,  requires  position  as  confiden- 
tial secretary,  or  the  like.  Address.  &c.” 

No,  no,  the  publication  of  many  short 
poems  in  the  magazines  does  not  prove 
the  author’s  “literary  capability.”  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  a case  in 
point. 

A London  paper,  that  often  lays  down  the 
law  about  English,  and  Is  severe  on  Amer- 
icanes,  has  a musical  critic,  and  he  writes 
this;  "Nellie  Oldene  has  an  artistry  of 
method,  technique,”  etc.  Just  as  certain  as 
can  be,  somebody  on  this  side  of  the  water 
will  flutter  that  “artistry”  before  us.  But 
then  the  critic  throws  in  another  word.  He 
describes  a singer  as  having  "robustness  of 
vocalization  and  energeticness  of  expression.” 
Certainly  the  common  run  of  musical  critics 
may  be  occasionally  hampered  for  words, 
but  we  can  manage,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, without  “aitistry”  and  "energeticness.” 
New  York  Times. 

We  do  not  defend  the  word  "energet- 
icness,” but  there  is  something  about 
"artistry”  that  is  not  wholly  displeas- 
ing. The  chief  objection  to  the  latter 
is  that  Browning  seems  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  its  first  appearance  in  litera- 
ture. He  used  it  as  meaning  both  "the 
pursuit  or  occupation  of  an  artist,” 
and  also  “artistic  ability.” 


Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  enjoys  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York:  "A  few  playwrights, 

fattening  on  royalties,  give  an  air  of 
luxury  to  the  Bohemian  frugality  of 
the  place,  but  besides  the  most  re- 
cherche of  all  the  studios,  touching 
elbows  with  its  splendid  early  English 
taste,  lives  a retired  dentist  who  has 
turned  patron  of  art  and  has  equipped 
his  apartment  with  bizarre  souvenirs 
and  trophies  of  his  past  employment. 


‘U  t?  |/lt»  .'iniAlWri  , w WttlUl  X c 

cal  Cam!gKfr<  Th.T  of  musl*  apIa  was  a Pla-y-actress  at  Antioch  I 

Drama tlo  Ar,;'  th!re  ^ SC£°0,S  p£  Vthe  5th  ^o.  like  Peg  Woffing 

l'ress#  Club,  whose  . .n°mc!l's  l??.!,  en<l?d  heP  da>rs  «n  penitentls 


In  The  death  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  takes 

offing--  from  art  a supreme  master  of  black 
-----  v.x.,,  «nose  mpmh„.  ■“  penitential  nnd  wl'ite.  Ills  monument  will  be  his 

decollete  confections  ITk  f appenr  •«  *‘rks-  The  religious  house  was  sup-  Illustrations  to  "La  Morte  d’  Arthur" 
or  m Colonial  gown?  , ? "nd  f,lrs’  r!!?ssed  1“  about  1790,  and  some  time  “Salome,”  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and 
hair-whore  thev»k-  Powdered  affer  the  buildings  were  made  into  a lJ««lertheHill.” 

from  enormous  Vros.Id' °vi|S  i!bS  °f  Cake  P,rlsCn-  Tb‘3  Empress  Josephine,  v.-hea  

out  before  vour  verJ  y ers  ca,'Ved  8h“  waa  Jla<lllm  de  Bfauharnais  was  r,le  Era  te,1,s  rs  that  Mr.  Thomas  Q. 
read  "papers"  • 8>es~ 'Vhl>re  they  confined  there,  and  Madam  Roland  Seabr'«ke  of  the  Isle  of  Champaign 
discuss  them  over  01,18,1  wiH>.  and  *'* ranger,  Rochefort,  Leon  Cladel  Flo-  w!11  navo  a thcatre  built  for  him  at  ‘he 
Here  it  is  verv  -lemonade.  duet,  Richepin,  enjoyed  its  hospitality.  corner  o£  Dover  Street,  Mayfair,  Lon- 

N hen  a Parisian  journalist  goes  to  ^on’  *°  De  devoted  entirely  to  light 
Ste.  Peiasrte,  ;t  is  de  rigueur  for  his  ,pieces  Has  he  Ccmm-tsioned  Mr.  Bar- 


the  presenceo?  men0"81516''  tha"kS  *« 


I newest  trimmings,  instead  or  being 
placed  high  at  the  side,  in  the  mode 
to  which  our  eyes  have  been  so  lon- 
accustomed.  start  now  in  the  centre  of 
the  front,  and  arrange  themselves  dis-l 
erectly,  and  with  a similarity  which 
verges  on  the  formal,  on  either  side  ' 
Spiky  wings  spread  out,  Valkyrie  fash- 
ion, are  seen  on  many  hats,  in  con- 
junction wi‘h  trimmings  of  tulle  or 
chiffon,  ruffled  ar.d  gathered  into  all 
I sorfs  of  curious  shapes.  On  others 
; again  the  variegated  loaves  of  crinkled 
muslin,  1;.  brilliant  autumnal  shades 
I form  the  sole  trimming.” 


and 


in  by-gone  collars 


tribunal-'16  r1"  «“br°ldered  Ue^op! 
weeklies  " y>  U‘e  mld<»e-western 


W 


u n 


best  friends  to  present  themselves  daily  )net  10  " ri,e  a I>l«y  for  him,  or  will 

at  the  prison  with  an  offering,  which  hl*  bp  abIa  t0  petsuade  Mr.  G.  W 
by  a tradition  invariably  consists  of  a Chadwlck  to  be  bis  music  director? 
pfitf  de  foie  gras  and  a bottle  of  brandy. 


She  whom  I adore  is  the  wife  of  a fat 
marquis— a lop-eared,  blear-eyed,  greasy 
marquis.  A man  without  soul.  A man  with- 
out sentiment,  who  cares  naught  for  moon- 
light and  music.  A low,  practical  man,  who 
pays  his  debts.  I hate  him. 


That  very  morning  at  breakfast,  he  had 
cursed  the  fishballs  and  sneered  at  the 
pickled  onions. 

She  Is  a good  cook.  The  neighbors  will 
tell  you  so.  And  to  be  told  by  the  base 
xn&rquis—a  man  who,  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage. had  lived  at  the  cheap  eating-houses— 
to  be  told  by  him  that  her  manner  of  frying 
fishballs  was  a failure — it  was  too  much. 

Her  tears  fell  fast.  I,  too,  wept.  I mixed 
my  sobs  with  her’n.  “Fly  with  me!”  I 
cried. 


Ere  she  could  reply — ere  she  could  articu- 
late her  ecstasy,  her  husband,  the  marquis, 
crept  snake-like  upon  me. 

Shall  I write  it?  He  kicked  me  out  of  the 
garden— he  kicked  me  into  the  street. 

I did  not  return.  How  could  I?  T,  so 
etherial,  so  full  of  soul,  of  sentiment,  of 
sparkling  originality!  He,  so  gross,  so  prac- 
tical. so  lop-eared! 

Had  I returned,  the  creature  would  have 
kicked  me  again. 


Jf  the  prisoner  has  many  friends  he  gets  An  unknown  London  correspondent 
eneugrh  pate  de  foie  gras  and  brandy  writes  mysteriously.  “The  literary 
his  ccr.stitution  perma-  world  Is  at  this  moment  agitated  by 
la  charge  of  plagiarism  against  a dis- 
tinguished and  popular  novelist.  For 


to  damage 
nently.” 


It  is.  indeed,  distressing  when  a Hon 
refuses  to  be  lionized.  There  is  always 
a crowd  to  see  the  carnivora  fed  even 
when  the  food  is  only  tea  and  biscuits 
Ro  wonder  that  a true  ’’m  is  shy,  and 
sometimes  disappoint!  g ,<-sts  invited 
to  meet  him. 

According  to  an  ancient  report,  this 
noble  animal  was  timid  in  the  presence 
of  a virgin.  Afternoon  receptions  in 
Boston  draw  maidens  in  shoals,  and 
foreign  lions  are  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  this  fact. 


ter  is  taken,  from  predecessors  without 


h^i;hNanSen,/°r  ,inE,anCe-  "ke  0therl  — - — mvuvecsso 

noatthy  men,  dreads  standing  in  a hot  I & word  of  acknowledgment 
and  crowded  room;  dreads  the  hand 
shaking,  the  questions,  the  flattery. 


+ OtiantortN  i »v  > L *-  lie  UUlI-Jlgll  L In  IVLOntei 

„m“S  and  M‘  wben  Mr.  Caro  Chico,  a 


We  fall  to  see  why  anyone  should 
have  sent  us  a personally  directed  copy 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  (Lon- 
don) for  the  Study  of  Inebriety.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  are  at  present  taking  the 
grold  cure — and  they  were  never  sil- 
vents— but  our  own  diet  during  this 
Spanish-Cuban- American  discussion  is 
low,  very  low,  consisting  chiefly  of  ar- 
row-root and  slippery-elro. 


lorgnettes  leveled  at  him  as  though  he 
were  in  a cage  and  about  to  perform 
a trick. 

But  why  does  he  now  complain  of 
American  indifference?  As  the  New 
•lork  Times  well  says:  "His  lectures 
were  but  a rehearsal  of  facts  much 
belter  stated  in  his  own  book,  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  demonstrate  on  the 
stage  his  tale, Ms  as  a devourer  of  raw 
meat  or  to  do  any  of  the  other  Arctic 
‘stunts’  which  lecture-goers  as  a class 
■Kculd  consider  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. He  had  nothing  new  to  tell 
serious  hearers,  and  nothing  at  all  for 
the  amusement  of  freak  hunters.” 


At  tlie  bull-fight  in  Monterey  March 
renowned 


.matador,  was  nearly  gored  to  death, 
"the  spectators  numbered  fully  8000; 
among  them  were  many  American  wo- 
men,, some  of  whom  fainted.”  The' 
curious  would  do  well  to  read  the  letter  ] 


of  Sar  Peladon  to  the  Archbishop  of  I 
Paris,  protesting  against  the  bull  fights 
in  the  rue  Pergoldse  in  1891.  Published  jj 


at  the  end  of  his  novel  "Le  Pantliee,1 
it  gives  singular  reasons  for  the  desire 
of  women  to  see  such  cruel  exhibi- 
tions. 


vt  [i  * v v \ ^ 


The  little  pamphlet  is  welcome,  for 
,lt  gives  curious  information.  Thus  in 
the  period  of  Theophrastus  great  drink- 
ers, when  they  drank  for  a wager,  used 
to  take  the  powder  of  pumice  stone  be- 
fore setting  to.  Pliny  observes  con- 
cerning this  that  they  must  "quaffe 
lustily  indeed,  for  unless  they  be  filled 
■with  drlnke  they  are  endangered  by  the 
aforesaid  powder."  And  yet  pumice 
stone  might  act  agreeably  on  a hob-nail 
liver. 


It  came  with  the  threat  of  a waning  moon, 
And  the  wail  of  an  ebbing  tide. 

But  many  a woman  has  lived  for  less, 

And  many  a man  has  died; 

For  life  upon  life  took  hold  and  passed, 
Strong  in  a fate  set  free. 

Out  of  the  deep  into  the  dark 
On  for  the  years  to  be. 


“Mrs.  Barnabee,  wife  of  the  leading 
comedian  of  ‘The  Bostonians,’  has  a 
tablecloth  that  is  completely  covered 
with  the  autographs  of  noteworthy  per- 
sons. When  any  one  whom  she  thinks 
■worthy  dines  with  her,  she  has  him 
write  his  name  on  the  cloth  and  after- 
ward she  etches  it  with  red  silk.” 


Wre  knew  a man  in  Albany— he  was  j 
a gourmand,  not  a gourmet,  and  a brave  1 
tosspot — who,  when  he  knew  there  was  ‘ 
a wet  evening  in  store  for  him,  left 
Ills  business,  which  at  the  best  was 
spectral,  at  one  o’clock,  ate  a small 
eteak  and  drank  a.pint  of  claret  at  two, 
and  then  slept  until  five,  when  he  took 
a hot  bath  and  dressed  leisurely.  He 
died  comparatively  young. 


Between  the  gloom  of  a waning  moon. 
And  the  song  of  an  ebbing  tide, 

Chance  upon  chance  of  love  and  death 
Took  wing  for  the  world  so  wide; 

Leaf  out  of  leaf  is  the  way  of  the  land, 
Wave  out  of  wave  of  the  sea. 

And  who  shall  reckon  what  lives  may  live 
In  the  life  that  we  bade  to  be! 


"Etches  it.”  Then  her  tablecloth  is 
of  copper  or  some  other  metal  plate,  or 
glass,  or  stone.  Gravy  from  the  dish 
probably  serves  as  a protective  var- 
nish. 


“Wet  evening”  reminds  us  of  Lord 
Coleridge’s  Judicial  remark:  "Um- 

brellas, properly  considered,  are  a | crusly. 
part  of  the  atmospheric  or  meteorologi- 
cal condition,  and,  as  such,  there  can 
be  no  individual  property  right  in  them. 

* * * If  a man  hold  his  umbrella  in 
his  hand  it  may  ,be  considered  a per- 
sonal belonging,  but  the  moment  it 
leaves  his  hand  It  returns  to  the  great, 
general.  Indivisible,  common  stock  of 
umbrellas,  whither  the  law  will  not  at- 
tempt to  pursue  It.”  This,  by  way  of 
degression. 


"Dr.  Everett  closed  by  reciting  the 
poem  in  Greek.  He  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded.’’ 

This  reminds  us  of  a chaste  passage 
from  the  complete  works  of  Artemus 
Ward.  "Signer  Maccerony  cum  out  and 
sung  a hairey  from  some  opry  or  other. 
He  had  on  his  store  close  and  looked 
putty  slick,  I must  say.  Nobody  didn't 
understand  nothin  abowt  what  he  sed, 
and  so  they  applawdid  him  versif- 


The  use  of  gold  as  a medicine  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  How  simple  the 
application:  “Gold,”  says  Pliny,  “that 
was  brought  in  a place  to  do  a shrewd 
turn,  wash  It  well  and  sprinkle  those 
to  be  cured  with  the  water."  In  the 
17th  century,  "Its  use  gave  a great 
opportunity  to  mountebanks  to  cheat 
•with  Impunity.  This  sort  of  cheat  Is 
■what  generally  succeeds  best,  for  pa- 
tients are  prepossessed  In  favor  of  such 
medicines  as  carry  great  names  and 
have  a specious  appearance.  It  Is 
cried  up  for  a miracle,  and  the  effect 
Is  attributed  to  the  gold." 


The  English  propose  to  place  a win- 
dow in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  memo- 
ry of  Jane  Austen.  They  naturally  look 
across  the  Atlantic  for  funds  and  have 
persuaded  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  to 
pass  the  hat  in  Boston.  But  why  should 
not  money  be  begged  In  Boston,  Eng- 
land, for  some  monument  or  trust  fund 
in  this  city — for  a new  Music  Hall,  or 
for  a statue  to  the  late  Daniel  Pratt, 
the  Ulysses  of  New  England? 


So  Liberia  fears  Germany  and  seeks 
aid  from  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  early  fifties  there  were 
queer  prophecies  concerning  Liberia; 
thus  one  Yankee  skipper  asserted  that 
In  the  years  to  come  baboons  would  be 
putting  off  to  trade  with  Liberians’ 
skins. 


Here  is  another  extract  from  the  sec- 
ond-hand book  catalogue  of  our  old 
friend  in  New  York: 

A Gentleman  (I  use  that  word  with  caution) 
sends  me  a box  containing  some  numbers  of 
the  Police  Gazette,  Missionary  Herald,  La 
Mode,  Semi-Weekly  Spittoon,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
wishes  me  to  accept  same  in  payment  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Atlantic  Mind  and  Psy- 
chological Review.  I have  divided  the  news- 
papers into  three  parcels,  suiting  the  con- 
tents of  each  parcel  somewhat  to  the  sup. 
posed  want  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  three  journals  last  named,  and  sent 
them  on  by  express.  If  these  go  I am  open 
for  further  trade  of  like  character.  I waive 
all  remuneration,  of  course,  as  booksellers 
can  get  along  without  money,  and  pay  cash 
for  current  purchases  without  straining  t 
feather. 


Do  not  think  for  a moment  that  we 
do  not  appreciate  Jane  Austen.  She 
■was  a greater  novelist  that  George 
Eliot  or  George  Sand.  And  we  agree 
with  George  Moore,  contrasting  her 
•with  the  author  of  “Romola”:  "George 
Eliot  is  one  in  whom  sex  seems  to  have 
hesitated,  and  this  unfortunate  hesita- 
tion was  afterwards  Intensified  by  un- 
happy circumstances.  She  was  one  of 
ihose  women  who  so  entirely  mistook 
her  vocation  as  to  attempt  to  think, 
and  really  if  she  had  assumed  the  dress 


Civilization  had  reached  a high  point 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  qt  England 
Brewers  had  to  swear  on  the  Bless*-il 
Evangelists  to  "brew  good  ale  and 
wholesome  so  far  as  ability  and  hu- 
man frailty  permits.” 


What  chance  has  Spain  against  bi- 
cycle-brigades, umbrella  divisions,  and 
foot  ball  regiments,  the  Honorable  John 
L.  Sullivan  and  Maggie  Cline? 


ajid  the  duties  of  a policeman,  her  fail- 

T«t  there  is  no  doubt  tl  at  gold  has  ’\re  '"““I'1  hardly  have  bcep  more  com- 
salutary  effect  on  men  disposed  to  Jaae  Austen,  on  the  contrary, 

tnelancholy.  adventured  in  no  such  dismal  masquer- 

ade;  she  was  a nice  maiden  lady,  gifted 

If  Zola  goes  to  prison  at  all,  h»  will  with  a bright,  clear  intelligence,  di- 
go  to  Sts.  Pelagic.  Ijpgrre’s  "Diction-  versified  with  the  charms  of  light!  wit 
ratre  des  Rues  de  Paris”  tells  us  that  and  fancy,  and  as  she  was  content  to 

1 ’ Pf  soi  was  formerly  a religious  Iks  In  art  what  she  was  in  nature,  her  at  the  back  they  still  turn 


com m unity  founded  In  1C65  by  Madam  books  live,  while  those  of  her  ponderous 
uh  de  Mlramion.  Loose — an-ll  rival  are  being  very  rapidly  forgotten.” 
ht  women  were  shut  up  there.  | 


tls 


An  English  authority  assures  us  that 
the  millinery  of  1898  will  be  a great 
improvement  upon  that  of  1897.  "Hats 
will  no  longer  be  set  at  ridiculous  right 
angles  to  the  wearers’  heads,  and  the 
jaunty  tonnes,  which  were  wont  to  re-  | 
pose  literally  upon  one  ear,  will  be 
no  longer  seen.  A distinct  touch  of 
demureness  distinguishes  the  newest 
millinery.  The  brims  of  the  hats  have 
a pronounced  tendency  to  curve  down- 
ward in  front  and  at  the  sides,  though 
up,  other- 
! wise  would  these  wonderful  combs, 

| with  their  wide  bands  of  tortoise-shell, 
waste  their  sweetness  altogether.  The 


yh  l tf ' «Hr 


•obvious  reasons  I withhold  names 
though  the  dispute  will  presently  find 
lt-s  way  into  the  law  courts.  Briefly, 
the  allegation  is  that  certain  incidents  j 
and  characters  created  by  a compara- 
tl  ely  obscure  writer  of  fiction  have 
,been  transferred  to  a well-known  novel  | 
dealing  with  events  in  English  history  j 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

This  is  indeed  terrible.  Whom  do  I 
you  suspect?  The  most  unblushing  j 
plagiarist  we  know  is  the  author  of  the  l| 
Boston  Directory.  The  bulk  of  his  mat-  ; 


Then  in  this  threefold  silence  of  wojds,  of 
thoughts,  and  of  desires,  finding  one's ,(g_elf  in 
a spiritual  sletp.  In  a mystical  ebriety,  or 
rather  in  a mystical  death,  all  the  suspended 
powers  are  recalled  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  God,  who  is  that  centre,  makes 
Himself  felt  to  the  soul  by  divine  touches,  by 
tastes,  by  illapses,  by  ineffable  sweetnesses. 
Her  affections  being  thus  moved,  she  lets 
them  gently  rest  • * • and  finds  a de- 
licious repose,  which  sets  her  above  delights 
and  ecstasies,  above  the  n ost  glorious  mani- 
festations, notions,  and  divine  speculations; 
t.ne  knows  not  what  one  feels,  nor  what 
one  Is. 


We  have  received  the  following  note: 
"To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

“In  your  column  in  the  Journal,  I 
lately  read  these  three  words,  ‘Molinos 
the  Quietist.’  . 

“The  Quietist! 

"The  word  haunted,  obsessed  me;  and 
in  that  state,  wandering  on  Boston 
Common,  I did -indeed  meet  and  I heark- 
ened unto  the  words  of  a quietist: 
Wearer  Walker,  the  Quietist!  His 
words  accompany  this  note.  Print 
them  in  Talk  of  the  Day,  as  a warn- 
ing—or  a promise — to  those  who  would 
itfollow  Molinos.” 


THE  QUIETIST  ON  THE  COMMON. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  home-coming 
that  I enter  the  Common,  and  as  one 
assentingly  recognizes  one’s  home-folK, 

1 greet  silently,  in  my  heart,  the  figures 
on  the  benches. 

It  is.  now  let  me  se^,  two,  three- 
yes,  three  weeks  since  I was  here  be- 
fore; three  weeks  of  work,  regular  hours 
— and  regular  food. 

During  those  three  weeks  I passed 
through  the  Common  twice  a day,  to 
and  from  work.  I walked,  I remem-  j 
iber,  briskly,  firmly,  erect,  as  a citizen 
'should;  and  I locked  with  the  eyes  of 
disfavor  upon  those  idle,  men  who  sat 
in  negligent,  insouciant  attitudes  upon] 
the  benches. 

I was  not  of  the  unemployed. 

Before  those  three  weeks  came  and 
broke  Into  my  quiet  I sat  here;  and 
now,  the  three  weeks  past,  I sit  here 
cn  a bench  as  of  yore — once  again  one 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  foreman  discharged  me  for  lazi- 
ness. 

I make  no  camplaint.  He*did  not  un  | 
derstand  me. 

And  1 do  not  think  I care  much  j 
I shall  go  to  work  again  by-and-byi 
isome  time. 

In  the  meantime  

It  is  quiet  here,  for  all  the  noise  oj 
the  streets  outside,  and  quiet  is  del 
sirable.  I count  it  the  chief  posses! 
Sion  of  man.  So  I sit  on  a bench  i f 
the  sunshine  and  say  to  myself,  "Hom 
pleasant  this  hour  is!” 

The  sun  is  reasonably  warm.  Thl 
mild  blue  of  the  sky  is  consolatory 
The  pond  yonder  reflects  its  promlsj 
The  chatter  of  the  sparrows  induces  j 
special  cheerfulness.  An  errant  win! 
whispers  from  tree  to  tree,  a troub.J 
dour  out  of  the  South  relating  nai\j 
little  legends. 

I say  that  it  is  an  acceptablei  jej] 
merely  to  sit  still,  hearing  and  seeinj: 
without  reflecting. 

Why  should  one  be  critic  or  chonj 
to  a good  play? 

It  proclaims  itself. 

Still  less  should  one  be  critic  to  a bJ 
play. 

It  damns  itself. 

If  it  lives,  and  yet  is  bad,  it  is  gol 
to  those  who  witness  it,  and  therefcj 
concerns  you  not  at  all,  reaching  the  * 
by  its  ultimate  damnation. 

And  why  should  you  officiate  at  1 
descent  into  limbo? 

Stay  away— as  I stay  away  from  I 
tumults,  turmoils,  labors. 

So  I sit  upon  a bench  on  Boston  Col- 
mon,  calm  and  quiescent. 

And  for  occupation  (when  J.  am 
inclined)  I may  scrutinize  my  cc 
panlons  here,  the  Idle  men  upon 
benches;  a scrutiny  suited  to  its 
jects— Impersonal,  negligent,  conduc] 
with  equanimity. 

(inly  

I wish  this  man  on  the  next  be 
would  not  disturb  me  with  his  hagg 
face,  his  wretched  eyes,  the  gestt 
of  his  nervous  hands! 

Doubtless  unemployment  means  i 
cry  to  him:  and  a wife  and  family 
the  matter  of  a different  temperam  t. 


likes  my  formula  of  peace  Tvalueless 
him. 

f P' 'presently  I must  move  away  from 

Were  it  not  for  him  and  his  wretched- 

ess.  It  would  be  eminently  quiet  here 
i and  why  should  I suffer  him  to  disturb 
lie? 

For,  see  how  still  wc  are  here  on  the 
enches.  We  do  not  move  about  much; 
re  shift  our  postures  only  at  Ions  ln- 
ervals.  We  read  wind-blown  newspa- 
ers,  unstirred  by  news,  smoking  our 
obacco  calmly.  What  does  an  obtrus- 
ve,  violent  event,  or  the  Bear  raid 
•n  Wall  Street  matter  to  us?  Our  talk 
-we  do  not  talk  much— Is  soporific, 
ow-keyed.  impassive.  Many  do  not 
ead  or  talk  at  all:  they  sleep  where 


rtion  concermiiff  the  amfffory  TiaLlts  of  |T 
the  lion  to  which  Sir  Brian  dc  Bols-  I 
Guilbert  likens  himself  in  Sullivan's  ; 
opera.  Zoologists  will  be  pleased  to  I 
learn  that  this  noble  animal — I refer  to  I 
the  lion,  not  Sir  Brian — brings  "his  II 
wild  mate  docile  to  his  side,”  and  "In 
the  dessert  leads  his  tawny  bride,”  The 
music  is  cheap,  tawdry,  pointless.  It 
is  Sullivan  In  his  most  Rented  drawing 
room  mood,  when  even  in  burning 
i passion  he  remembers  that  he  is  in  the 
I presence  of  ladies.  Mr.  Davies  sanR 
with  taste  and  skill.  Any  Intensity  that 
was  noticeable  was  due  to  the  ln- 
; dlvlduality  of  the  singer,  not  to  the 
song.  . 

Wotan's  "Farewell  needs  a heavier 
voice,  and  I fear  that  Mr.  Davies  sang  , 
this  music  too  well.  It  was  a pleasure 
to  recognize  his  Intelligence;  It  was  also 
a pleasure  to  observe  his  mastery  of 
song,  when  the  song  made  its  way 
through  the  orchestra,  which  was  not 
always  the  case.  | 


hey 

sit 

In  the  sun.  My  friends  | 

lere, 

as 

I,  come 

and  go  from  t 

time 

to 

time.  O, 

they  work  at 

times 

and  go  out 

into  the  outer 

tumult,  but  when  they  -die  they  come 
again  to  sit  on  the  benches.  Whoever 
has  once  tasted  of  quiet  always  and 
forever  seeks  it. 

And.  Indeed,  one  finds  it  here— if  only 
this  neighbor  of  mine  would  still  his 
nervous,  trembling  hands,  would  close 
his  wretched  morose  eyes! 

He  is  certainly  miserable. 

The  business  men  hurrying  past, 
brisk,  erect,  as  citizens  should  be,  do 
not  help  him,  and  I cannot  help  him. 

I pity  him— poor  man! 

But  I think  I’ll  sit  on  a bench  farther 
off.  r 


Bid 


lad- 


>t  un- 


tui' 


s« 


One,  however,  does  not  reach  the  higher 
stage  of  devotion  till  the  soul  ceases  to  strug- 
gle, till  it  has  no  farther  reed  of  proofs  or  re- 
flection; till  It  contemplates  the  truth  In 
silence  and  repose.  This  is  what  is  termed 
retirement  of  the  soul  and  perfect  contempla- 
tion, in  which  the  soul  dees  not  reason  or  re- 
flect. either  about  God  or  Itself,  but  passively 
receives  the  impressions  of  celestial  light, 
undisturbed  by  the  world  or  its  works. 
Whenever  the  soul  can  b?  lifted  up  to  this 
state.  It  desires  nothing,  not  even  its  own 
salvation,  and  fears  nothing,  rot  even  hell. 

- 

SYMPHONY  BIGHT. 


The  symphony  was  finely  read  and 
admirably  played.  The  first  two  move- 
ments are  delightful  music.  It  Is  a p'  v 
that  Mendelssohn  did  not  stop  befo 
the  adagio  and  leave  the  symphony  un- 
finished. The  orchestra  maintained  its 
high  reputation  In  the  other  numbers, 
with  the  exception  of  “The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,”  in  which  the  brass  was 
rhythmically  logy. 

Philip  Hale. 

ABOUTMUSIC. 

Josef  Hofmann  as  an  In- 
fant Phenomenon. ' 


How  “ La  Geisha  ” Frightened 
Parisian  Playgoers. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Elepetition  of  Mr.  Loefflsr’s  “Death 
of  Tintagiles”  at  the  Nineteenth 
Concert  — Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davls 
the  Singer  of  the  Evening. 

The  program  of  the  nineteenth  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  last  night  in  Music 
Hall,  Mr.  {Emil  Paur,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  A minor,  "Scotch" 

Mendelssohn 

Sir  Brian’s  Song,  "Woo  Thou  Thy 

Snowflake,"  from  "Ivanhoe” Sullivan 

’The  Death  of  Tintagiles"  (suggested  by 
the  drama  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck), 
Symphonic  Poem  for  orchestra  and 

two  vloles  d’Amotir  obbligate Loeffler 

The  vloles  d’ Amour  by  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler.) 

Wotan’s  Farewell  and  Fire-Charm,  from 

Thte  Valkyr” Wagner 

Hoifrhe  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  from  "The 

Valkyr"  Wragner 

The  program-book  announced  "The 
Ride  of  the  Valkyrior,”  This  was  not 
a missprint.  Mr.  Apthorp  on  page  599 
-s  (again  refers  to  the  "Valkyrior,”  which 
tin  he,  follow  ing  Bullinchof  “Age  of  Fable” 
0nlii  fame,  evidently  regards  as  the  plural 
of  Valkyr.  He  might  as  well  use  “Val- 
kyriur,"  which,  as  he-  tells  us  in  a foot- 
note, Is  the  plural-form  “in  the  original 
Icelandic.”  He  might  as  well  use  the 
modern  Icelandic  “Valkyrja”  for  Val- 
fcyr. 

This  freak  of  Mr.  Apthorp  is  unen- 
durable. The  plural  of  Valkyr  is  Val- 
kyries—that  is  if  you  are  writing  or 
speaking  Eng'lsh,  and  the  pr:gram-book 
is  supposed  io  be  written  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

n * * 

It  was  a pleasure,  and,  to  me  at 
least.  It  was  education  to  hear  Mr. 
Loeffler’s  highly  imaginative  work  a 
second  time.  The  pages  that  seemed 
strong  after  the  first  hearing  seem 
' ronger  after  the  second.  The 
ig  of  this  symphonic  poem  is  that 
naster,  and  the  cantilena  in  the 
iductlon  is  of  truerThematic  beauty 
more  sustained  character  than  are 
s a rule  the  cantabile  themes  of  this 
composer.  There  Is  a wealth  of  inter- 
B esting  orchestral  detail  as  well  as  har- 
monic treatment  throughout  the  work, 
which  Is  in  many  ways  remarkable.  I 
still  think  that  the  vioies  d’amour  are 
used  at  too  great  length.  The  peculiar 
sweetness  of  the  tone  of  this  instru- 
ment soon  sours.  And  I am  still  in- 
dined  to  think  that  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  too  much  spun-out. 

r.Ffrangcon  Davies  first  showed  in 
city  his  dramatic  abilities  as  a 
t when  he  gave  a memorable  per- 
ance  of  Elijah  in  a concert  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn. 

The  aria  from  “Ivanhoe.”  which  he 
sang  last  night,  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  the  cheerful  misinforma- 


It  wotjld  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  will  go  to  Music  Hull  next  Sat- 
urday to  hear  Josef  Hofmann,  and 
how  many  will  go  chiefly  to  see  whether 
they  will  recognize  him  easily.  Will 
there  be  widespread,  genuine  interest 
in  hijp,  now  that  he  is  no  longer  an 
infant  phenomenon? 

There  are  always  child  -wonders. 
When  we  are  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  at 
them,  we  should  remember  the,  boy  Mo- 
zart. 

There  is  today  the  10-year-old  pianist 
Polleri  in  Italy;  there  is  the  l!:-year-old 
Bertha  Balthasar,  who  has  been  aston- 
ishing even  the  people  of  Holland;  there 
is  Bruno  Steindel,  whose  first  concert  in 
Paris  (May  12.  1897)  was  given  when  he 
was  only  six  years  old;  and  there  is 
Miss  Muriel  Mustard— “hot  stuff,”  I 
hear  you  say— who,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
gave  her  first  concert  in  L.ondon  Nov. 
22,  1897. 

Speaking  of  Miss  Mustard,  the  Pail 
Mall  Gazette  said  last  November:  “On  I 
the  general  subjects  of  such  expert-  | 
merta  as  these  one  may  be  permitted  • 
to  speak  one  word.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  ease  of  young  Steindel  I 
such  occasional  displays  are  permissi- 
ble. since  there  is  something  here  to  j 
show  of  exceptional  interest.  In  the  i 
case,  however,  of  an  extremely  clever 
child  who  has  only  her  precocity  to  dis- 
play, and  no  peculiar  quality  of  which 
t is  right  that  the  World  should  be 
made  aware,  the  exhibition  becomes 
more  or  less  unnecessary.  After  the 
first  moment  of  wonder  at  the  sheer 
actuality  of  the  thing  has  been  passed, 
there  is  nothing  profitable  in  the  ul-  ■ 
terior  development  of  the  phenomenon.”  | 
Sound  words. 

I recall  also  what  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
wrote  about  Teresa  Carreno,  when  she  j 
made  her  first  appearance  here  (Jan.  2.  j 
1862).  She  was  nine  years  old.  “The  | 
Child’s  face  beams  with  intelligence  and 
genius:  these  speak,  too,  in  her  touch, 
in  a certain  untaught  life  that  there  is 
in  her  playing.  It  is  a precious  gift. 

O treat  it  reverently  and  tenderly,  edu- 
cate it,  save  it,  and  not  let  the  tempta- 
tion of  dazzling  success  or  gain  exhaust 
it  ere  its  prime.  * * * There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  real  talent  here;  may  it 
only  have  wise  training,  and  not  he 
early  wasted  before  publics!  It  is  too 
precious  for  continual  exposure.  Such 
gifts  are  of  God,  and  ought  not  to  be. 
prostituted  for  ‘mere  gain.’  ” Teresa 
Carreno  was  here  last  season,  and  glo- 
riously has  she  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
her  young  years. 

Hofmann,  was  a.  natural,  not  a morbid 
child  in  spite  of  a certain  elfish,  mys- 
terious appearance.  He  was— at  least 
at  first — "neither  nervous,  self-con- 
scious, nor  conceited.”  He  was  fond  of 
sports,  and  when  a friend  once  ex- 
pressed the  fear  -that  he  would  tire 
himself,  he  answered,  "It  is  so  easy  to 
play  the  piano  but  so  hard  to  play  ten- 
nis.” He  was  a boy  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  He  could  not  endure  the 
infatuation  of  silly  women.  He  .did 
not  practice  much.  He  spoke  French 
and  German  as  well  as  his  native  tongue  ; 


and  when  ho  was  asked  w ny' Tit'  (Tlfh 
not  spenk  English,  ho  answered,  "Three 
languages  are  enough  for  any  man." 

When  young  Hofmann  first  eame  to 
Boston,  lie  was  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grnu.  The  com- 
pany included,  besides  Hofmann,  Hel- 
ene Hastrelter,  contralto:  Nettle  Cnr- 
Ii  'liter,  violinist;  Theodore  Bjorksten, 
tonir;  Mr.  Je  Anna,  baritone;  Mrs.  Sa"- 
ehoni,  harper.  Mr.  Nevendcrff  was  the 
conductor. 

The  concerts  wero  In  Music  Hall,  Dec. 
23,  26,  18S7;  Jan.  4,  a,  C,  16,  23,  30,  Feb. 
10.  II 

Hofrrann  played  these  pieces  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment:  Beethoven's. 
1st  and  3d  concertos;  his  own  Polonaise 
Americalne;  Mendelssohn's.  G minor 
concerto  and  Rondo  brllliante;  Mozart's 
concerto  in  D minor;  Weber’s  Concert- 
stuck;  and  Liszt's  version  of  Weber’s 
Polacca. 

And  he  played  these  solo  pieces, 
Gigue,  Bach;  Beethoven’s  C sharp 
minor  sonata,  op.  27;  Serenade,  Chami- 
nade;  Etude,  mazurkas  In  C and  F 
sharp  minor,  nocturne  in  F sharp, 
Polonaise,  waltzes  in  A flat  and  D Hat 
by  Chopin;  Chant-Polonaise,  Chopin- 
Liszt:  variations,  Handel; f Barcarolle, 
Berceuse,  Mazurka,  Polonaise,  Ro- 
mance, "The  Devil’s  Mill,"  Waltz  ("Old 
and  New")  by  himself;  Mendelssohn's 
"Fruhlingslied,  Rondo  capriccioso, 
Spinnerlied;  Moscheles’s  Kindermar- 
chen;  Moszkowski's  serenade;  Mo- 
zart’s Rondo  in  A minor;  Etude,  Pag- 
anini-Schumann;  Variations  by  Ra- 
meau; Etude,  Ravina;  Romance  and 
Toccata  by  Rubinstein;  Pastorale, 
Scarlatti;  “Bird  as  Prophet,”  Schu- 
mann; Cracovienne,  Wallace- 
With  his  father  Casimir,  he  played 
Saint-Saens’s  variations  for  two  pianos 
on  a theme  by  Beethoven,  and  Lys- 
berg’s  fantasia  for  two  pianos  on 
themes  from  "Don  Giovanni.” 

The  Daily  Messenger  of  Paris  gives  this 
account  of  "La  Geisha,”  as  produced  at 
the  Athcnge-Comique,  March  8:  “Un- 

less we  are',  very  much  mistaken,  ‘The 
Geisha'  will  not  he  easily  acclimatised 
on  French  soil.  It  is  a piece  written  to  j 
suit  the  English  taste,  but  containing  1 
very  little  that  can  appeal  to  a Paris  j 
audience.  Nor  can  we  say  much  in 
praise  of  the  adaptation.  The  adaptors 
who  undertook  the  well-nigh  hopeless  j 
task  of  Frenchifying  ‘The  Geisha’  in-  j 
troduced  therein— with  a view  of  mak-  ! 
ing  it  more  palatable— a quantity  of  i 
jokes  strong  enough  to  frighten  the  J 
most  case-hardened  playgoer  out  of  his  1 
stall.  Why,  for  instance,  dwell  so  , 
much  on  the  true  nature  of  a Japanese  , 
tea  house?  These  constant  allusions  j 
are  anything  but  pleasant.  Then  we 
have  Zo6  Panache,  the  lady-interpreter, 
who  has  been  turned  in'  j a very  funny 
character,  but  whos'  anguage  is  a 
trifle  too  full  flavored  We  might  also 
add  that  a French  audience  does  not 
quite  appreciate  the  fun  of  a naval  offi- 
cer in  uniform  breaking  out  into  a dance 
or  indulging  into  a sentimental  song 
for  reasons  only  known  to  himself. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  ’La 
Geisha’  in  Paris,  it  is  certain  that  the 
piece,  in  its  present  form,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  lady  dancers,  from 
the  Empire  Palace,  must  give  the  un- 
sophisticated Frenchman  a queer  notion 
of  the  English  drama  in  general  and  of 
the  jokes  with  which,  according  to  his 
belief.  English  plays  are  flavored.  ’The 
Geisha,’  capitally  mounted,  was  fairly 
well  interpreted  by  Mmes.  Leriche, 
Jeanne  Petit,  Miriam  Manuel,  and  MM. 
Guyons  fils,  Perrin,  Jannin,  and  Baron 
fils.” 

# * 

Here  are  pleasant  extracts  from  Prof. 
Max  Muller's  Memoirs  from  the  Pall 
Mail  Gazette: 

He  divides  his  recollections  into  three 
parts.  First  come  the  musical.  He  gives 
us  a charming  picture  of  his  birth-place, 
Desseau,  and  its  society,  where,  with 
Weber  for  his  godfather,  Mendelssohn 
taking  him  on  his  knee  and  asking  him 
"to  play  a chorale  while  he  played  the 
pedal"  and  stormy  Schneider  “allowing 
him  to  play  with  accompaniment  of  the 
full  orchestra  some  concertos  of  Mo- 
zart," his  musical  life  began.  At  Leip- 
zig, when  lie  was  at  school,  he  met 
Liszt,  "young,  theatrical,  and  terribly 
attractive,”  lo  see  him  for  the  last  time 
many  years  afterward  at  the  Lyceum 
supper,  where  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  sud- 
denly discovering  that  she  could  speak 
German,  said  to  the  dear  old  man,  with 
startling  frankness.  “Lieiber  Liszt  ich 
liebe  Dich.”  In  these  musical  recollec- 
tions the  Professor  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  Dean  Stanley,  who  had  about 
as  much  sense  of  music  as  Dr.  Johnson 
or  a cow.  One  evening,  at  the  palace 
at  Norwich.  Jenny  Lind  had  been  sing- 
ing "T  know  that  my  Redeemer  iiveth." 
Stanley  admitted  to  her  that  thougli 
he  was  not  usually  affected  by  music,  he 
had  been  by  her  singing.  Something,  he 
said-  had  come  over  him  which  he  had 
only  felt  once  before  in  his  life,  and 
that  was  at  Vienna,  where  one  even- 
ing there  was  a tattoo  before  the  pal- 
ace performed  by  four  hundred  drum- 
mers. "I  felt  shaken,  and  tonight,  while 
listening  to  your  singing,  the  same  feel- 
ing came  over  ine.  I felt  deeply  moved.” 
Professor  Max  Muller,  by  the  way.  does 
Sluikspeare  great  injustice.  Referring 
lo  the  famous  lines"  about  music  in 
"The  Merchant  of  A'enicc,”  he  says: 
■‘With  all  due  deference  to  the  immor- 
tal bard,  he  was  wrong  for  once.  Did 
not  my  dear  friend  Arthur  Stanley  hate 
music,  and  was  he  ‘not  to  be  trusted?’ 
Were  his  affections  ‘dark  as  Erebus?’  ’’ 
The  Professor  should  have  remembered 


pla 


' That  Silakspenrc  is 
himself  dramatically 
mark  exactly  where  we  should 
to  fin. I h in  Ihe  mouth  of  a romantic 
and  sentimental  young  fool,  shtiks- 
prare  knew  human  nature  loo  well  not 
fo  know  that  It  Is  to  men  "whose  af- 
fections are  dark  as  Erebus"  that  music 
bus  not  unfr.iqucntl:  iiartlciilar  attrac- 
tions. 

. * 

Sullivan’s  saered  drama,  "The  Martyr 
of  Antioch,"  was  produced  for  (he  firs 
tlmo  on  the  stage  at  the  Royal  Dye. -urn 
Theatre,  Edinburgh.  Fob.  2.'>.  1898.  The 
Era  gives  the  following  account:  "The 
Royal  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Ceropiny  have 
brought  two  novelties  to  Scotland  tills 
year,  "A  Poet's  Dream.”  given  at  Glas- 
gow on  Feb.  18th,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van’s cantata.  "The  Martyr  of  Antioch," 
produced  for  flic  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  here  on  the  2.">th 
of  the  same  month.  This  sacred  drama 
was  originally  written  for  the  Leeds 
Festival  and  produced  there  as  far  baek 
as  1880.  It  represents  a period  of  much 
creative  activity  In  the  composer's 
career,  when  ft  me  of  the  mosl  spark- 
ling and  successful  of  his  coma-  operas 
were  written.  The  enormous  popularity 
attained  by  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross”  has 
no  doubt  suggested  to  Mr.  Friend  the 
suitableness  of  "The  Martyr  of  An- 
tioch” for  stage  representation,  and  ihe 
consent  of  the  composer  having  been 
obtained,  the  work  was  duly  mounte  1, 
rehearsed,  and  produced.  The  first  per- 
formance drew  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
ences of  the  week,  and  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  during  the  evening  was  hearty 
in  the  extreme.  The  principal  singers 
were  repeatedly  recalled,  and  at  the 
conclusion  Mr.  Friend,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  stage  arrangement, 
and  Mr.  Jaquinot,  who  conducted  so 
ably,  had  also  to  come  forward  and  bow 
their  acknowledgments.  The  libretto 
has  been  adapted  from  the  late  Dean 
Milman’s  drama  of  the  same  name,  the 
responsibility  of  the  selection  of  the 
words  resting  solely  with  the  composer. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  put  two  of  the  num- 
bers into  lyrical  shape,  and  otherwise 
assisted  Sir  Arthur  in  arranging  the 
book.  The  action  of  the  piece  is  laid 
in  Antioch,  in  Syria,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century,  and  its  brief 
and  simple  story  is  as  follows:  Olybius, 
the  Roman  Prefect,  loves 'Margarita, 
who,  in  the  days  while  she  was  still  a 
heathen,  returned  his  love.  But  she  is 
now  a Christian,  and  with  her  conver- 
sion. of  which  both  her  lover  and 
father  are  ignorant,  rejects  all  idea  of 
marriage  with  a heathen. 

The  first  act  opens  in  the  Temple  of  I 
Apollo,  where  the  solemn  rites  of  the  I 
worshipers  of  the  Sun  god  are  being  j 
celebrated.  A chorus  of  youths  who  I 
apostrophise  the  Lord  of  Day  is  heard,  j 
and  during  this  a picturesque  ballet 
of  action  takes  place.  A procession 
of  people  bearing  offerings  of  fruits,  i 
flowers,  corn,  and  oil  follows,  the  chorus  I 
of  youths  and  maidens,  and  the  action  . 
of  the  dancers  continuing.  Collins.  the' 
High  Priest,  standing  at  the  altar,  holds 
aloft  a golden  vessel  containing  the 
sacred  fleece,  which  the  sun’s  rays  I 
ignite,  thereby  completing  the  sacrifice.  | 
Olybius  arrives,  attended  by  his  guards,  i 
banner  bearers,  and  officers  of  state, 
and  singing  the  praises  of  Margarita's  1 
beauty,  calls  her  to  take  her  appointed  I 
place  at  the  altar,  and  lead  the  worship. 
In  her  absence  Callias  reproves  Lie 
Prefect  for  his  lukewarmness  In  the  | 
cause  of  Apollo,  and  reminds  him  of  j 
the  Emperor’s  edict  against  the  Chris-  i 
tians.  Olybius  hears  him  with  impa- 
tience. but  promises  to  take  more 
drastic  measures  in  the  future,  and 
carry  out  the  edict  faithfully.  The  mul- 
titude receive  this  resolve  with  loud 
acclaims,  and  an  effective  chorus  closes  j 
the  scene.  The  next  scen^1  shows  the 
Christians’  burial  place,  where  a com- 
pany cf  the  elect  are  seen  gathered 
round  a newly  made  grave.  Here  the 
anthem  “Wreaths  for  our  Graves," 
which  Sir  Arthur  composed  by  com-  { 
mand  of  Her  Majesty  for  the  memorial  i 
service  at  Frogmore  last  December,  is  1 
successfully  substituted  for  the  hymn 
in  the  original  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  burial,  the  song,  "Thou’rt  passing 
hence,  my  brother,"  is  given  by  the 
1 Bishop  of  Antioch  with  notable  effect. 
The  Christians  embrace  and  depart, 
and  we  reach  the  third  scene,  repre- 
senting the  Gardens  attached  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Prefect.  Here  Margarita  I 
thrills  with  the  joy  of  her  new  faith,  j 
and  Callias.  rejoicing  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter so  exalted  in  spirit,  tells  her  tho 
altar  waits  them.  But  she  refuses  to 
take  anv  part  in  the  sacrifice,  and  at  | 
last  confesses  her  conversion  to  Chris-  | 
tianity.  Her  father  parts  from  her  in 
horror  and  anger,  and  as  she  goes  out 
the  maidens  of  Apollo  enter  in  various 
groups  and  sing  their  evening  hymn. 
Margarita  returns,  followed  by  Olybius, 
who,  with  all  his  old  endearments, 
pictures  the  pleasures  that  will  be  hers 
when  they  are  united.  She  then  tells 
him  she  is  a Christian,  and  with  the 
curses  of  the  Prefect  ringing  in  her 
ears  she  goes  to  prison.  The  second 
act  show's  the  Exterior  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  and  the  Outside  of  the  Prison 
of  the  Christians.  The  heathen  maidens 
are  chanting  the  flaming  glories  of  the 
Sun  god.  while  from  the  prison  is  heard 
the  more  solemn  and  heartful  singing 
of  the  Christians.  A procession  of 
idols  passes,  and  Margarita  is  brought 
out  and  reouired  to  make  her  choice. 
Amid  the  threatening  cries  of  the  mob 
she  proclaims  her  steadfast  faith  in 
Christ  and  her  lover  and  father  having 
urged  ’ her  in  vain  to  retract,  she  is 
dragged  away  to  death. 

The  performance  is  said  to  have  been 
excellent.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Olvbius Mr.  Robert  Cunningham 

Fabius  ..  ....Mr.  G.  A.  Fox 

OolliasI  i ! ’. Mr.  Lomprlero  Pringle 

lulia  " Miss  Kirby  T.unn 

Margarita Miss  Bessie  Macdonald 

Philin  Halo. 


'he  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ofl  ! 
Sweden  has  conferred  the  honor  of  1 
membership  upon  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  I | 
and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

Lesehetizky  may  leave  Vienna  and  i 1 
establish  himself  in  Berlin.  The  reason  j 
given  is  that  Vienna  no  longer  com- 
pares with  Berlin  as  a musical  centre.  | j 

Aelie  de  Liissan  sang  the  rart  of  Zer-  I 
. line  in  "Don  Juan"  at  the  Opcr.i-Oom- 
io  10  Paris,  March  2.  On  Friday,  in 
“v'aimen"  slm  was  supported  by  Fnsel.  j 
who  Is  remarkable  in  the  part  of  Lon 


Verdi's  latest  composition,  a Stabat 
Mater  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a 
Prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  four  female 
voices,  nnd  a Te  Deum  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  during  Holy  Week  at  the 
Paris  Grand  Op£ra. 

Mr  Danb£  has  resigned  the  post  of 
i conductor  at  the  Opfra-Comique,  which 
he  filled  for  many  years  with  conspicu- 
j ons  success.  His  withdrawal  has 
caused  no  surprise,  for  the  appointment 
of  Andre  Messager  to  be  “director  of 
music”  placed  Danbe  in  a subordinate 
position  and  lessened  his  authority.  It 
is  supposed  that  Messager  will  be  his 
successor.  The  composer  began  his  car- 
eer as  conductor  at  the  Brussels  Eden 
| some  eighteen  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Inez  Sprague,  who  sang  once  in 
Boston,  made  her  first  appearance  with 
an  orchestra  in  Paris  at  a concert  given 
by  the  young  pianist  Gaston  RhSrie 
March  !>.  "She  sang  two  arias,  one 
from  'Giaconda,'  and  one  from  'Hf ro- 
ulade.' An  appreciative  audience,  most- 
ly Americans,  repeatedly  applauded 
her."  H-m-m-m ! 

The  Jean  de  Reszke  Opera  Company 
has  begun  its  St.  Petersburg  season  at 
the  Imperial  Marien  Theatre.  Jean  de 
Reszke  wHl  he  heard  duriflg  this  en- 
gagement as  the  elder  Siegfried  for  the 
first  time,  and  Edouard  as  Hagen.  Their 
engagement  will  last  four  weeks. 

Miss  Suzanne  Adams  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  been  singing  in  the  opera 
house  at  Nice  this  winter  (Juliet.  Mar- 
guerite,  and  Queen  of  Navarre),  has 
i been  engaged  by  Mr.  Grau  for  the  opera  : 
at  Covent  Garden  this  spring  and  for 
| his  next  season  at  the  Metropolitan, 

I New  York. 

Moritz  Rosenthal,  who  was  to  have 
' played  with  the  London  Philharmonics 
■ for  the  first  time  this  year, 
i has  had  to  postpone  his  engagement  in- 
definitely on  account  of  an  injured 
' hand.  What  the  nature  of  the  injury 
j is  has  not  been  stated,  but  it  evidently 
is  not  serious. 

Mr.  John  E.  Pinkham  gave  a pleasing 
i concert  in  Association  Hall  last  Fri- 
dav  night.  Mrs.  Shepard,  Miss  Deck- 
er "and  Messrs.  Bartlett.  T.  E.  Johnson, 
Hvland,  Morawski.  Tucker.  Alden  and 
| Fisher  took  part  in  it.  The  program 
j was  made  up  of  popular  selections, 
closing  with  the  sextet  from  ‘‘Lucia.” 

It  is  reported  in  foreign  papers  that 
! Saldza,  who  will  be  the  third  tenor  of 
I tho  Grau  Company  next  year,  will  get 
$30,000  a year  for  two  years  for  his 
services,  which  cal!  for  six  months’ 
w ork,  four  in  New  York  and  two  in  Lon-  , 
don.  This  is  more  profitable  if  not  so  | 
full  of  honor  as  singing  in  the  Paris  j 
Op^ra.  I 

Under  the  title  of  “The  Schulz  Cur- 
tlus  Musical  Club”  an  important  enter- 
prise will  be  started  in  London  next 
year.  Steinway  Hall  has  been  engaged 
for  every  Wednesday  night  from  Oct.  2> 
to  April  for  a series  of  musical  evenings 
of  the  highest  class.  Each  concert  will 
be  under  the  artistic  direction  of  some 
musician  or  combination  of  musicians, 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  entiro 
program.  Several  o.uartet  clubs  and 
singers  and  pianists  have  already  been 
engaged,  and  the  subscription  for  the 
first  200  members  is  to  be  three  guineas 
for  the  eighteen  or  twenty  concerts, 
i Mr.  Lowenfeld  has  secured  the  Brit- 
Msh  rights  in  Heinrich  BertiVs  “Schnee- 
plocko."  which  has  recently  been  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  success  in. 
fnearlv  all  the  principal  opera  houses 
throughout  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
adaptation  of  the  work  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Elkin,  whoso 
name*  will  be  easily  recognized  by 
musical  amateurs  fer  its  association 
with  «ome  verv  beautiful  English  ver- 
sions of  celebrated  songs  by  Chaminade 
and  “A.  L.".  This  is  the  first  Instance) 
of  a woman  figuring  as  the  adapter 
of  an  operatic  work  of  any  importance 
at  the  request  of  a London  West-end. 

l>r  Parrv’s  Symphonic  Variations  do 
.not  particularly  attract  us.  There  are 
twenty-seven  of  them,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  there 
should  not  dc  a dozen  less  or  a doz"n 
more;  there  is  a swing  and  spirit  In  the 
theme,  but  after  you  have  heard  half 
a dozen  or  ao  of  the  variations,  you  do 
not  -m  very  much  to  care  whethir 
ycu  hear  any  more.  Variations,  if  they 
ore  to  he  anything  of  genuine  value, 
niust  really  contain  a new  Idea  in  * ach 
new  movement;  and  one  regrets  to  think 
! that  Dr.  Patry.  although  he  follows 
, this  view  in  intention,  does  not  as  a 

matter  of  fact  fulfill  it  In  practice. 

i'.til  Mall  Gazette  of  March  7. 

“Die  3tutzd  der  Hausfrau.”  a musical 
far  e in  three,  acts,  bv  Engelbert  liarl, 
was  produced  at  tin-  Luisen,  Berlin, 
Feb.  2t  and  was  very  heartily  received. 

vorth  describing  In 
lot;  the  “lady  help” 
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of  Boston,  a former  memb 
Troy  Choral  Club.  Mr.  Bonn 
is  a son  of  E.  D.  Bennett  of  B anins- 
ton.  Superintendent  of  the  Bennington 
and  Rutland  Railway,  is  not  yet  21  years 
of  ag-\  but  he  produces  musical  har- 
monies with  the  power  of  a mister. 
Bis  'Vent  Crector, ' sung  last  night,  is 
full  of  movement  well  fitted  to  express 
the  grandeur  of  the  theme.  Added  in- 
terest was  given  because  the  tenor 
solo  was  sung  by  E.  C.  Bennett  of  Ben- 
nington, a brother  of  the  composer  ami 
whose  voice  is  high,  distinct  and  sweet. 
Charles  H.  Bennett  was  horn  in  Ben- 
nington in  September.  1S76.  He  early 
showed  decided  musical  ability,  and  at 
the  age  of  14  years  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Church  at  Bennington,  holding  the  po- 
sition until  he  went  to  Boston  to  take 
a thorough  musical  training  under  Geo. 
W.  Chadwick  and  Charles  R.  Adams. 
The  ‘V?ni  Creator’  will  bo  sung  at  the 
Tremont  Temple  In  Boston  in  June  by  the 
Conservatory  chorus  of  200  or  more  voices 
with  an  orchestra  and  directed  by  the 
composer.  The  other  solo  parts  in  the 
work  were  well  sung  last  night  bv 
Miss  Vallance,  Miss  E.lnn  Herrick  and 
Mr.  Lindsay.  Further  productions  by 
ihe  young  and  talented  composer  will  be 
awaited  with  interested  anticipation.” 
Last  night  (Feb.  25)  at  his  residence,  7 
Bayley  Street,  Bedford  Square,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch  gave  one  of  his  most  de- 
lightful concerts,  consisting  of  music  [ 
that  stretched  from  the  year  1500  to  1700, 
and  of  course  -with  the  aid  of  the  old  - 
instruments.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  the 
apostle  of  old  music,  but  not  only  does 
he  play  the  notes— the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety did  that  the  other  month  with  Us 
array  of  modern  pianos  and  the  rest  of 
it— but  he  uses  the  exact  medium  which 
pleased  our  ancestors  and  filled  their 
hekrts  with  rejoicing.  In  these  days 
our  modern  ears  are  attuned  to  an  or- 
chestral sound  that  by  dint  of  much 
practice  pleases  us  and  appeals  to 
us  as  precisely  the  right  kind  of  mu- 
sical expression,  and  in  our  modernity 
we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  after  all 
there  may  be  other  points  of  view. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  there  to 
look  backwards,  and  to  explain  that 
the  art  of  music  has  many  lovely  man- 
sions, and  that  it  were  well  if  now  and 
then  the  present  generation  wandered 
thither  and  pleased  itself  with  all  that 
disused  beauty.  He  gave  us,  for  exam- 
ple, a composition  by  Richard  Deeringe 
(dated  about  1600)  for  Six  Ariols,  which 
was  exquisitely  delightful.  The  impres- 
sion it  left  upon  the  mind  whs  one  of 
peace  and  ecstatic  gratitude.  This  mu- 
sician led- you  into  a diml.v-lit  cathedral, 
where  it  was  possible  to  consider  at  lei- 
sure all  the  beauties  of  his  composition. 
It  is  this  leisure,  this  long  thoughtful- 
ness, which  makes  up  the  curiously  at- 
tractive quality  of  the  music  of  that 
period.  It  was  a period  which  perhaps 
reached  its  culmination  in  Henry  Pur- 
cell, whose  song,  “Ye  Gentle  Spirits  of 
the  Air,”  was  given  last  night  by  Miss 
Carr  Shaw.  We  had  never  heard  this 
particular  piece  before,  but  in  it  one  was 
able  to  perceive  the  easy  mastery  which 
Purcell  assumed  over  liis  great  art.  It 
possesses  that  extraordinary  quality 
which  marks  the  greatest  masters  of 
music,  and  only  then  on  very  special 
occasions,  of  a strength  and  capacity 
lying  far  outside  the  limit  of  their  ac- 
tual achievement.  In  this  song,  for  ex- 
ample. Purcell  seemed  to  stand  away 
from  his  work,  and  to  command  it  as 
he  would  command  a slave;  you  hear 
the  loveliness  of  the  phrases  pass  by, 
and  you  feel  that,  had  he  chosen,  he 
could  have  selected  from  his  limitless 
resources  many  another  exquisite  pas- 
sage to  accomplish  that  which  he  de- 
sired. Mr.  Dolmetsch  also  played  five 
“short  pieces  for  the  lute”  from  the; 
Straloch  MS.,  showing  very  conclusive- 
ly the  genuine  origins  of  modern  Scot-  j 
tish  music.  Of  these  little  composi- 
tions, the  second,  entitled,  “Wo  Betydl 
Thy  W aerie  Bodied'  was  the  most  at- 
tractive. .It  was  perfectly  expressive  in  | 
L its  little  tragedy.  Take  it  all  in  all  Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s  concert— the  first  of  a se- 
ries of  three,  the  others  to  be  given  on 
March  H and  March  25 — was  as  attrac- 
tive and,  be  it  said,  as  instructive  as 
could  be  desired. Pall  AT  till  Gazette, 


_ i»is8pBijSp>n,''Tl.  . _____ 

who  | readers,  growing  enthusiastic  over  the  | 
virtues  of  sassafras,  has  undertaken  to  ' 
Klorlfy  it  in  Immortal  verse.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  canto  and  chorus  of  his 
symphony,  which  Is  entitled  “Sassa- 
fras 

In  the  spring  of  the  year. 

When  the  blood  is  too  thick, 

There  Is  nothing  so  rare 
An  the  sassafras  stick. 

It  cleans  up  the  liver. 

It  strengthens  the  heart, 

And  to  the  whole  system 
New  life  doth  impart. 

Chorus. 

Sassafras,  oh,  sassafras! 

Thou  art  the  stuff  for  me! 

And  In  the  spring  I love  to  sing, 

Sweet  sassafras,  of  thee. 

Punxsutawney  Spirit. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  applied  through 
hts  Ambassador  to  the  English  Censor 
of  Plays  to  stop  a song  that  is  sung 
In  the  London  music  halls.  The  lyric 
that  offends  him  is  entitled  the  “Mailed 
Fist  of  Germany.”  It  begins: 
Fitzsimmons  met  the  Kaiser. 

And  they  warmly  hugged  and  kissed. 

Old  Fltz  he  had  his  gloves  on. 

BUI  had  a mailed  fist. 

The  Kaiser  he  grew  nasty: 

They  had  a blooming  row; 

The  Kaiser  hit  Fitzsimmons— 

Where  is  the  Kaiser  now? 


Looking  over  old  magazines,  we  came 
across  this  "literary  note,”  which 
reads  curiously  today: 

“A  Sermon  of  Old  Age.  By  Thee- 1 
dore  Parker.— This  Is  the  most  beauti- 
ful effort  of  this  eloquent  pulpit  orator  I 
;that  we  have  read.  Those  persons  who 
-object  to  his  writings  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  theological  bias  will  find 
nothing  objectionable  in  this.  It  is 
affecting  at  times  to  tears,  and  exhibits 
its  author  In  a different  light  than  he 
{usually  appears  to  the  public.  It  is  but 
12 Vz  cents  a copy,  and  is  having  an 
Immense  sale.” 


We  clip  this  from  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell's  last  second-hand  book  cata- 
logue: 

ON  MR.  TREE'S  PRODUCTION  OF  “JU- 
LIUS CAESAR.” 

‘Twas  “Julius  Caesar”  that  I went  to  see: 
The  play  I witnessed  was  “Mark  Anthony.” 
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Gratitude  has  not  fled  the  earth.  Wit- 
ness the  last  will  and  testament  cf  Wil-  | 
liam  Olmstead  of  Cassopolls,  who, 
after  providing  for  his  wife,  left  $10,000 
ito  Barnum’s  circus. 
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MARCH. 

The  air  Is  stirring  with  a trouble  sweet 
The  brown  earth  feels  her  seeds  grow  bur- 

deneome;  . .. 

New  grass  strains  upwards  dreaming  of  the 

Of  April1  rain  and  cowslip-gatherers  feet: 

•The  air  is  stirring  with  a trouble  sweet. 

I The  brown  earth  feels  her  seeds  grow  bur- 
densome,  . . 

,6hc  breathes  the  breath  of  roses  and  the  fleet 
Vague  scent  of  lilies  that  have  yet  to  come. 
,The  air  Is  stirring  with  a trouble  sweet 
And  the  birds  think  of  songs  though  they  are 
dumb. 

To  E.  C.  B.:  The  best  squash  pie  to  j 
be  had  In  this  city  Is  at  the  Union  Club.  . 
This  Is  an  indisputable  fact. 

The  statesmen  of  this  country  should  | 
bear  In  mind  Disraeli's  answer  to  a 
woman  who  asked  him  at  dinner  during 
a critical  phase  of  the  Eastern  question, 
when  Russia's  action  looked  menacing, 
“Lord  Beaconsfield,  what  are  you  wait- 
ing  for?”  He  replied,  "For  mutton  and 
potatoes." . 

This  Is  the  sassafras  season.  The 
small  boy  dlggeth  up  the  root,  and  he- 
boid! his  mother  bringeth  it  to  town 


There  is  a new  Parisian  fashion  In 
ipledges  of  betrothal.  The  correct  em- 
blem Is  the  exchange  of  eyes.  “The 
engagement  eye  Is  framed  in  gold  and 
painted  on  ivory,  and  is  set  round 
about  with  precious  stones.  It  must 
[be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
(human  and  individual  window,  not 
lenl-arged  or  beautified,  but  painted 
as  it  is.  Every  model  must  give 
jhls  or  her  artist  at  least  three  sit- 
tings before  the  right  shade,  and  the 
[perfect  expression,  can  be  transferred 
to  the  little  ivory  convex.  And  per- 
haps not  even  then.  The  ox-eyed 
Here  will  suffer  injustice  and  refuse  to 
become  an  emblem  for  a watchguarrl. 
Moreover,  the  custom  will  lead  to  mis- 
understandings, as,  for  instance,  when 
the  betrothed  may  say  with  a spiritual 
meaning,  ‘Eug&ne,  I have  got  my  eye 
upon  you,’  and  lie,  being  material  as 
well  as  absent-minded,  may  answer, 
‘not  upon  me,  bien  aimtie,  but  some- 
where in  one  of  my  pockets.’  ” 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  a 
man  that  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle 
was  regarded  as  effeminate  and  looked 
on  with  suspicion?  He  might  be  con- 
spicuous with  a cow-lick  and  a shawl 
and  yet  be  a leading  citizen.  And  now 
(Professor  Nikolaus  Muller,  a dome- 
headed deep  thinker  of  Berlin,  claims 
that  parting  of  the  heir  in  the  middle 
is  an  evidence  of  philo-Judaism.  He 
says  that  the  equal  parting  of  the  hair 
-belongs  to  Je-ws  and  Christian  Jews  of  ! 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  that  such 
patriarchs  and  prophets  a 4 Abraham, 
[Isaac,  Jacob,  Jeremiah  and  John  the 
Baptist  had  their  hair  parted  in  the 
middle.  “But  the  gods  of  antiquity 
-have  generally  got  their  hair  in  a tuz- 1 
zle.  If,  therefore,  patriarchs  and[ 
prophets  have  their  hair  duly  parted,1 
and  gods  and  demi-gods,  fauns  and 
cupids,  Comus  and  Momus,  and  all  thc| 
company  run  about  passis  capillis,  then 
the  parting  of  the  waves  must  be  re- 
garded as  a Jewish  Invention.” 


THE  LOVLRS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Twain  are  the  lovers  of  the  sea.  „ 

And  hard  the  burden  of  their  life. 

Who  wage  for  that  which  may  not  be 
• Wars  unproclaimed  and  secret  strife. 

While  the  gold  wanton  feeds  their  hate 
And  triumphs  in  their  sad  estate. 

Sometimes  about  the  earth  she  flings 
Her  foam-white  arms  and  clips  his  waist. 
And  with  low,  purling  laughter  sings 
Her  love  song  to  him  so  enlaced; 

Sometimes  she  casts  one  lazy  kiss 
To  heaven  that  stoops  and  smiles  for  this. 

And  presently.  In  wilder  mood, 

She  leaps  to  meet  the  lowering  skies. 

With  sparkling  lips  to  taste  love’s  food 
Full  tenderly  from  starry  eyes; 

Then  frets  and  sighs  to  be  caressed 
Awhile  upon  earth's  envious  breast. 

Yet  fears  she  wholly  to  declare 
For  one  or  other  of  these  twain. 

Lest  the  love,  destined  to  despair. 

Forget  its  worship  in  its  pain; 

Lest  the  high  heaven  should  crack  and  tall. 
Or  earth  divide  and  swallow  all. 


You  are  crossing  a track,  and  the  mo 
torman  of  the  approaching  street  car 
sounds  his  bell.  He  sounds  it  aggres- 
sively, viciously  you  think.  Your  im- 
pulse Is  to  stay  on  the  track,  to  show 
your  Independence  as  a citizen,  even  to 
walk  deliberately  and  with  dignity  to- 
ward the  car  that  you  may  reason  with 
authority  in  uniform.  The  fact  that  he 
thus  warned  you  of  danger  does  not  ap 
peal  to  you.  Why  should  you  be  in  dan 
ger  in  a peaceful  street?  Has  a pedes- 
trian no  rights?  Why  should  a corpo- 
ration be  allowed  to  make  you  skip  andfc 
jump  grotesquely?  For  you  are  stout— | 
it  was  only  yesterday  that  a rude  boy# 
said  to  his  mother,  “Get  on  to  Fatty!’’» 
referring  evidently  to  you,  for  he  point-; 
ed  directfy  at  you— and  you  do  not  like! 
to  run.  The  motorraan  again  sounds* 
the  bell.  You  leave  the  track,  and  jusu, 
in  time.  A passenger  says:  “The  Idlo-i 
must  be  deaf.”  Another  answers,  "Yes 
or  jagged.”  You  do  not  take  that  car} 
although  you  had  Intended  to  do  so 
You  wait  10  minutes  for  another.  Am 
you  take  care  to  stand  clear  of  th< 
track;  yes,  your  attitude  Is  one  even  o 
supplication.  When  you  finally  moun 
you  call  the  conductor  “Sir.” 


Unfortunately  we 


What  this  country  really  needs  is  ai 
abundance  of  grape-fruit  instead  o 
grape  and  canister.  We  should  be 
more  moral  people  if  each  man,  woma 
and  child  began  the  day  with  at  leas 
half  a grape-fruit.  Say  not,  O scoffei 
that  you  might  as  well  eat  qulnin 
with  a spoon!  You  should  be  con 
demned  to  sausage  and  buckwhea 
cakes  365  days  in  the  year. 


Here  is  a queer  story  which  corns 
from  Germany.  A play-actress 
Munich  Is  suing  the  owner  of  th 
[Deutsche  Theatre,  who  is  not  l 
director,  on  these  grounds.  In  her  coi 
tract  there  was  a paragraph  stipulatln 
that:  “A  member  of  the  theatre  wh 
marries  without  permission  of  tl 


have  little  real) 
knowledge  concerning  the  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  They  were  forbidden  to 
“round  the  corners  of  their  heads” 

(Lev.,  xix.,  27),  meaning  the  locks  along 
the  forehead  and  temples  and  behind 
the  ears.  They  probably  wore  their  director  forfeits  all  claim  to  salary 
hair  somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  When  the  proprietor  refused  to  pay  hi 
with  us,  and  more  after  the  fashion  ol  -Her  salary  on  the  strength  of  that  ma 
Liszt,  Mr.  SeiJl  and  Mr.  Reiter,  the  rlage-deterring  paragraph,  the  actre: 
horn  player.  Absalom,  for  example,  -wrote  to  him  that  she  had  not  marrl< 
was  much  admired.  The  chief  beauty  -without  the  director's  consent,  ina 
consisted  in  curls,  natural  or  artificial.  much  ns  h was  the  director  whom  si 
Samson's  hair  was  plaited.  rIh-  He-  j,ad  married,  and  it  cou-ld  scarcely  1. 
hrews  slushed  Heir  hair  profusely  with  maintained  that  he  would  have  ma| 
aromatic  ointments.  ried  a lady  without  having  given  h | 

. j permission.  The  proprietor  neverthl 

They  paid  much  attention  to  the  hair  ijess  declined  to  pay,  and  so  the  MunliJ 


in  the  England  of  the  dying  16th  cen- 
tury. Thus  wo  find  this  passage  in 
Greene’s  "Quip  for  an  Upstart  Cour- 
tier”: “Then  comes  he  out  with  his 

fustian  eloquence,  and  making  a lov 
conge,  salth,  'Sir,  will  you  have  your 
{ worship's  hair  cut  after  the  Italian 
short  and  rc-ur.d;  and  then 


courts  must  now  decide  whether 
married  with  or  without  consent. 


Listen  to  these  sayings  of  Anti 
Rubinstein.  We  translate  from  I 
Mfnestrel,  Feb.  27.  Mch  6. 

Smells  from  the  kitchen  are  une 
durable;  but  the  most  unendural 


rri  of  well-known 


ly  Tirr 
a Bo 


of 


«ciieth  it  and  straightway  pur-  , manner, 

’ Kunnlv  of  tobacco  for  the  old  frounst  with  the  curling  yrons,  to  make  smell  In  a house  Is  that  of  money 

• ..in,  ui^  to  a halfc  rrcone  in  a mist?  Have  you  observed  that  monarc 

or  like  a Span  yard,  lor-g  at  the  cores,  never  find  their  subjects  ripe  enou 
and  curled,  like  to  the  two  r-ndcs  of  an  for  liberty? 

oldo  cast  periwig?  Or  will  you  be  Meii  marry  beneath  them  more  ti 


man,  who  cheweth  and  smoketh  with 
serene  content.  Sassafras  Is  not  only 
treat  medicine,  but  it  is  pleasant  unto 
ihe  taste.  After  the  blood  has  been 


ouently  than  women  do,  because  th 


■•v-T- TT  n si  „ g ,l  , . . , l.  S - 


sure 
amen, 
themse 


es  to  a 


ror.s.'UV  And 
by  Winner  to 
personally  he  v 

11  sh  and  greedily 


his 


the  letter 

friends  s: 
10  of  the 
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More  music  behind  the  screen.  Mrs. 
('leather  talked  of  the  mysticism  and 
philosophical  views  of  Wagner.  "Law 
of  compensation,  evolution  of  the  soul, 
brotherhood  of  man,  arts,  and  re- 
ligions." More  music.  Mr.  Crump  un- 
raveled the  "Thread-soul"  of  the 
dramas,  and  quoted  Wagner's  descrip- 
tion of  their  "inner  soul  motives." 
And  the  entertainment  closed  with 
music. 

Mrs.  Cloather  and  Mr.  Crump  arc 
evidently  honest  people  who  find  every- 
thing In  Wagner,  who  believe  that  each 
phrase,  each  note  has  a symbolical 
meaning,  Now  Wagner  wnsa 


rreut 


Absolute  monarchy  for  a nat'on  In  Its  j 
illdhood,  a constitutional  government 
r Its  youth,  the  republic  for  Its 
aturlty. 

To  Insure  a happy  marriage  the  be- 
•othed,  they  say,  should  have  studied 
ich  other  for  a long  time.  What  a 
ilstake!  You  may  be  betrothed  for 
ears  and  know  each  other  only  after 
he  honeymooh.  Ar.d  then!  ! ! 

I find  it  extremely  good  that  the  son 

f a great  artist  should  not  earn  his  

vlng  bv  adopting  the  specialty  tnat  genius,  who  wrote  operas  In  the  same 
mde  his  father  famous.  Here  is  the  spirit  that  nine-tenths  of  opera-makers 
ilffercnce  between  pure  art  and  com-  J^wrirgn  to  per- 

nerclal  art.  performance  of  them.  In  his  polemical 

We  know  too  many  autobiographies  wol.]ts_raanv  of  which  arc  full  of  rub- 
md  confessions  of  celebrated  men,  and  bish  an,i  hifalutin— he  advanced  many 
mrv  few  such  books  written  by  women,  queer  theories  and  made  many  pre- 
eiyle,  , . ,n._  iift  tho  posterous  statements,  tor  he  took  him- 

v ho  evidently  do  not  like  to  lirt  tne  ^lf^erlouJ(,y  even  lo'  the  poilU  of  wor- 

(•ell  of  their  past.  shtplng  himself. 

They  always  speak  of  a death  with-  ; Neither  these  books  nor  such  lectures 
nit  flne  speeches  as  an  heroic  act.  Butias  that  given  last  night  should  pre- 
what  do  you  say  about  a life  without  | jtullce  03,against_the_g^ni(is  of  JVagner.| 
line  speeches?  I know  few  who  are 
capable  of  such  a life.  They  are  the 


the  musician,  or  prevent  our  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  is  truly  great  in 
bis  operas. 

Philip  Hale. 


MRS.  FISH'S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish  gave  a song  re- 
Association  Hall  last  evening. 
Miss  Jessie  Downer  was  the  pianist. 


true  heroes. 

I was  once  In  London  at  a Chanty 
Children’s  Festival  in  St.  Paul's.  Thou- 
sands of  children  sang  hymns  with, 

organ  accompaniment.  I was  so  affect- 

ed  that  I could  not  keep  back  teais. 

The  most  hardened  atheist  would  have  Fish  sang  songs  by  Ca,dara  Tj0. 

been  moved.  Tlje  ^„res-  noncini,  Mass 6 von  Fielitz,  Chaminade. 

a sermon,  and  I then  had  Chadwick,  Hastings,  Hopkirk,  Arne  and 

sicn  that  the  preacher  wlshe  P Haynes.  Miss  Downer  played  two  piano 

vent  God  himself  frem  speaking.  BOios. 

We  presume  Caldara  was  born  in  1671, 

It  was  Mr.  Frederick  Sherlock,  whq  atKi  gononcini  in  1640.  but  according  to 
n t a meeting  in  East  London,  was  the  program  the  former  wrote  the  song 
once  ai  a „nt>okprs  assembled  to  ad- sung  last  evening  when  he  was  1 year 
one  of  seven  speakers  assemmearo  a The  Von  PieUtz  S0!1gs  are  stupid 

dress  an  audience  of  five  persons.  a c things,  tiresome  from  any  point  of 
■what  did  the  vicar  do,  according  to  Mr  vjew>  Add  to  this  Mrs.  Fish’s  decidedly 
iBherlock?  He  adjusted  his  spectacles  poor  German,  and  they  were  indeed  dull 
and  gave  out  the  opening  hymm  Whij  pieces.  pj?h  has  a contralto  voice  o£ 

considerable  volume,  little  resonance 
hnd  some  beauty.  She  may  please  in  a 
I drawing-room  among  her  friends,  but 
she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  give  a public 
! recital.  Her  tone  production  cannot  be 
Justly  praised,  her  enunciation,  espe- 
■ .cially  of  German  and  French,  is  indis- 
Prnmn’c  ! tinct  and  often  meaningless,  her  phras- 
LlUiUjJo  i tng  is  not  always  good,  and  she  as  yet 


,*re  these  in  countless  numbers?" 

jECTURE  and  concert. 


ilrs.  Cleather  and  Mr, 

11  Justrated  Lecture  on  Wagner 
—Song  Recital  Given  by  Mrs. 
Erne5tine  Fish. 


has  no  control  of  her  upper  tones.  She 
sing's  at  limes  understanding^,  but 
never  with  any  authority,  although  her 
singing  of  Haynes's  first  ballad  was  not 
without  style  This  song,  and  also  Hop- 
kirk's  ballad,  were  marred  by  a too  free 
use  of  the  portemento. 

Miss  Downer  played  the  accompani- 
ments with  considerable  taste  and  un- 
derstanding. Her  solos  do  not  call  for 
Special  mention.  They  pleased  some- 
what, despite  some  glaring  faults.  There 
was  a large  audience  present,  which 
Applauded  everything.  w ,- 


Steinert  Hall  saw  and  heard  a singu- 
r entertainment  last  night.  Mrs. 

(lice  Leighton  Cleather  and  Mr.  Basil 
rump  of  the  London  Wagner  Society 
■ctured,  “With  musical  illustrations 
nd  stereopticon  views”  on  Richard 
Vagner.  The  program  informed  us 
hat  these  lectures  are  given  in  Europe 
nd  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  ] 

-ondon  Wagner  Society  and  Universal 
Srotherhood,  and  that  one  of  the  ob-  j 
ts  of  Universal  Brotherhood  is  “to  | 

tudy  ancient  and  modern  religion,  First  Concert  of  the  Chicago  Or 
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THEODORE  THOMAS. 


'cience,  philosophy,  and  art;  to  investi- 
ate  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  divine 
owers  in  man.”  Surely  a praiseworthy 
bject,  the  pursuit  of  which  will  take 
t least  an  hour  or  two  a day,  even 
hen  the  investigator  is  in  robust 
c-ulth. 

The  hall  was  darkened.  A portrait  of 
t'agner  with  the  inscription,  “Der 
* leister”  was  thrown  upon  tne  screen. 
Vbile  the  small  and  attentive  audience 
azed  at  this,  the  Preislied  was  played 
ith  deep  feeling  behind  the  screen  on 
n organ  and  a piano.  The  program 
ifer.ned  us  that  the  instruments  were 
concealed  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
itions  laid  down  by  Wagner.”  in  fact 
rent  respect  was  paid  Wagner 
ihroughout  the  entertainment. 

Then  extracts  from  the  polemical 
orks  of  Wagner  appeared  on  the 


chestra  Under  flis  Direction  in 
Music  Hall  Last  Night— Mr. 
Ysaye  the  Soloist. 

The  program  of  the  first  of  three  con- 
certs by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  conductor,  given  in  Music 
Hall  last  evening  was  as  follows: 
Symphony,  G minor  (Koechel  G50)  — Mozart 
Concerto  for  violin.  E-flat  (.Koechel  268) 

Mozart 

Cadenza  by  M.  Ysaye. 

Overture,  “Coriolanus,”  op.  62 Beethoven 

Tone  poem,  “Don  Juan,"  op.  20.. Rich.  Strauss 

Symphonie  Espagnole.  op.  21 Lalo 

(For  violin  and  orchestra.) 


•reeu.  Some  of  the  letters,  and  occa-  Vorspiel.  "Lohengrin” Wagner 

ionally  a short  word,  fell  on  Mrs.  Mr.  Thomas  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
leather  s face,  preventing  the  audience  orchestra,  and  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
:om  obtaining  an  lmncrtial  view  of  her  . 

•rsonal  appearance.  She  spoke  with  a maV  we^  proud  of  its  leader, 
meant  voice,  but  with  the  conviction  The  hearty  and  prolonged  applause 
a martyr  gclng  to  the  stake.  Her  ar-  that  greeted  him  when  he  appeared  on 
ument  was  somewhat  as  follows:  the  stage  was  only  a slight  evidence 

jhyliis.  "’Hc-nevemwrote  ot  the  deeP  affection  and  respect  In 

;t  oetry ' without  the  accompanying  which  he  ts  held  by  the  musical  public 
bought  of  music,  so  that  writing  out  of  this  city.  Interest  in  him  was  not 

jlu/yHe0 rXcrmed"  the ^.peral^He^vent  abated  when  hf  «ave  l‘p  vlsiting  B,os‘ 
ilall  ack  to  the  Greeks,  whose  plays  were,  ton  as  a conductor.  His  career  has 
, (ft  t st  of  all,  religious.  He  found  a close  been  watched,  his  success  applauded  by 
-•  nd  music."  those  who  recognize  what  he  made  and 


tst  of  all,  religious.  He  foi 
ennectlon  betveon  color  i. 
es,  Mrs.  Cleatho-r,  and  so  d 
nd  Goethe,  and  Hoffmann, 


nnf^antf^eni  what  he  ls  sti11  making  for  musical 
before  hira.  “He  found  that  righteousness  in  this  country.  It  may 
could  affect  cbjectsr”  And  then  be  many  years  before  the  history  of 
ther  told  a story  of  a singu-  raUslc  In  the  United  States  will  be 

•ed  tenor,  who,  whenever  he  wrlttpr,  When  It  is  written  the  most 
dinnerparty  in  London,  sung  w 1 ,n'  v\  nen  it  is  written,  tne  m°.  i 

nnblcr  until  the  glass  was1  prominent,  the  dominating  figure  of  the 
a.toms— just  the  man  for  aj  19th  century,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
in  any  Wagnerian  opera,  concerned  will  be  Theodore  Thomas, 
is  ephemeral  anc!  full  of  su-  , 

detail.  The  myth  is  everlast-|  * * 

ithout  detail.  Therefore  Wag-  The  years  have  frosted  his  hair,  but 
myths  for  his  subjects.”  Such  his  figure  is  as  erect,  his  bearing  as 

nous  °!rt’i'  i,l°r - i!orS,n<3C*  as  t.5'c  ‘“-I  graceful,  his  Quiet  authority  as  supreme 
uous  adultery  of  Siegmund  and  ag  when  he  flrst  visited  us.  x know  of 

no  conductor  who  has  such  despotic 
control  over  his  men  and  at  the  same 
time  commands  so  imperceptibly.  His 
repose  is  so  absolute  that  to  the  care- 
less observer  the  conductor  seems  al- 
most Indifferent,  but  a look  at  his  men 
brings  forth  a nuance  when  another 
would  indulge  in  semaphoric  gesture. 

. _ The  secret  of  all  this  is  simple:  The  men 

discuss  "the  thread-soul"  of  the  are  thoroughly  rehearsed  before  they 
la  er  and  eulogized  Wagner  as  appear  In  public.  They  know  what 


(They  are  expee'f^#  to  dn:  they  do  It; 

I and  they  could  not.  do  it  otherwise. 

| Hence  -there  Is  no  frantic  appeal,  wild 
beckoning,  excited  glare  from  the  leader  ; 
when  all  are  before  the  audience.  Mr.  | 
Thomas  reminds  them;  he  is  there;  the  ' 
army  is  eager  to  follow  the  general. 

• * • 

| Now  I do  not  prbpose  to  talk  In  detail 
today  about  an  orchestra  that  I have 
heard  only  once.  There  are  two  more 
concerts,  and  we  can  all  judge  more 
clearly  of  merits  after  another  bearing.  ; 
1'  Is  enough  at  present  to  make  a few 
observations  concerning  the  perform- 
ance of  last  night. 

I have  never  heard  in  tills  country 
or  in  Europe  so  admirably  balanced,  so 
beautifully  phrased,  so  discreetly  col- 
ored, so  thoroughly  musical  a perform- 
ance of  Mozart’s  Immortal  symphony 
as  that  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  last  night. 
There  was  an  unerring  sense  of  pro- 
portion; there  was  the  subordination 
of  wind  to  strings,  and  strings  to 
wind  whenever  such  subordination  was 
In  the  mind  of  the  composer;  there  was 
the  titling,  the  inevitable,  the  only  pace, 
not  a matter  of  experiment,  but  as 
predestinated  and  sure  as  the  move- 
ment of  tile  stars.  Nor  was  there  merely 
a cold,  anatomical,  impeccable,  peda- 
gogic spirit  that  set  a machine  agoing 
and  then  stopped  it.  The  spirit  that 
acted  as  interpreter  was  a lover  of  Mo- 
zart as  well  as  a student  of  that  much-  I 
abused  composer;  an  intelligent,  mas- 
terly, virile  lover,  whose  strength  was 
shown  in  delicacy,  whose  affection  never  i 
descended  to  sugared  compliments,  and 
airs,  and  graces. 

Equally  admirable  was  the  strength 
of  the  reading  and  the  performance  of 
the  "Coriolanus"  overture.  The  au- 
sterity of  the  opening  was  Roman.  The 
entreaty  of  the  second  theme  was  again 
Roman,  dignified,  not  hysterical. 

And  I confess  that  the  performance 
of  Strauss's  “Don  Juan,”  which  was 
first  nlayed  here  under  Mr.  Nikisch  in 
the  tall  of  1891.  shook  mightily  the 
prejudice  I had  entertained  against 
this  tone-picture  of  the  career  and 
meditations  of  the  hero  whose  life 
was  spent  in  search  of  the  ideal  woman. 
The  opening  pages  of  the  allegro  molto 
con  brio  were  taV-n  with  great  spirit, 
with  brilliance  of  sonority,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  solidity  of  volume,  so 
that  the  effect  was  electric.  And  there 
were  details  in  this  same  performance 
that  should  call  forth  purple  praise, 
but  the  night  editor  Is  inexorable,  and 
space  Is  limited. 

Mr.  Ysaye  played  a concerto  by 
Mozart  that  Jahn  does  not  mention, 
and  some  have  doubted— why.  it  is  hard 
to  say— its  genuineness.  He  first  played 
i it  in  Brussels,  Oct.  24,  1897,  just  before 
he  started  for  this  country.  The  first 
movement  is  the  best.  In  melodic 
character,  in  the  ingenuity  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  richness  of  polyphony  it 
is  Mozartian  in  the  best  sense.  Mr. 
Ysaye  played  it  superbly.  His  per- 
| formance  of  the  greater  part  of  Lalo's 
piece  was  also  of  a haunting  nature. 
Recalled  imperatively  after  the  latter, 
he  added  to  a program,  already  too 
Jlong.  by  playing  portions  of  a sonata 
by  Bach  for  violin  alone. 

Philip  Hale. 

A short  primer.  "When  to  Lie  and  How." 

If  brought  out  in  an  attractive  and  not  too 
expensive  a form,  would  no  doubt  command 
a large  sale,  and  would  prove  of  real  prac- 
tical service  to  many  earnest  and  deep- 
thinking  people.  Lying  for  the  sake  of  the 
improvement  of  the  young,  which  is  the 
b -.sis  of  home  education,  stilt  lingers  amongst 
it--,  and  its  advantages  are  so  admirably  set 
f-  rth  in  the  early  books  of  Plato's  Republic 
that  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
It  re.  It  is  a mode  of  lying  for  which  all 
g<  od  mothers  have  peculiar  capabilities,  hut 
It  is  capable  of  still  further  development, 
and  has  been  sadly  overlooked  by  the  School 
Hoard. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  Sun  to  this  announcement  of  a . 

tobacconist  In  Boston:  “The  

cigar  appears  in  our  midst.”  The  said 
tobacconist  appears  to  be  in  robust  , 
health,  and  If  he  suffers  from  this  dis- 
tressing apparition  of  nicotine,  he  suf- 
fers heroically,  for  he  makes  no  out- 
ward sign. 

To  R.  E.  C.:  "Pogonotomy”  is  the  sci- 
ence of  shaving  oneself.  Mr.  Perrot— 
Mr.  J.  J.  Perrot— wrote  a treatise  on 
this  subject  in  1779,  and  with  a fine 
sense  of  humor  he  added  a chapter  on 
bleeding. 

Teeth,  Miss  Eustacia,  are,  after  all, 
a matter  of  fashion.  They  are  worn 
today  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
for  the  same  reason  that  Moses  gave 
Aaron  when  the  latter  proposed  that 
they  should  put  off  their  noses.’ 


-BS&iSsApi  of  Siegmund  and 

eglinde.  And  so  on.  Ar.d  so  on. 

I Prelude  to  Act  III.  of  “Die  Meister 
lgc-r”  behind  the  screen. 

’.'hen  Mr.  Crump  took  his  turn.  He 
n Wagner’s  life  that  are 
) all  reasonably  intelligent  per 
nowxsd  pictures  of  various  Greek 
luted  out  a device  on  an  altar 
l in  the  theatre  of  Dionysius, 
h he  said,  with  mystic  meaning, 
J-ge  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
worn  by  Parsifal.  Pie  then  prom- 


We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  fol- 
, owing  excerpt  from  the  Daily  Messen- 
ger, Paris: 

Mrs.  K , a once  noted  Russian  beauty, 

was  lavish  of  her  smiles.  One  evening,  at 
some  reception  in  Paris,  an  English  lady 
was  gazing  at  her  when  the  late  Dr.  Evans 
cr.me  up.  "What  do  you  think  of  her  | 
leeth?"  "It  was  I who  provided  them," 
paid  the  doctor;  "no.  I’m  not  joking.”  "But 
surely  they  are  too  transparent  to  be  of 
composition?"  "They  are  not  of  artificial 
stuff.  I chose  teeth  from  the  mouths  of  12 
Brittany  girls  to  make  the  set."  "Why  from 
12?"  "Because  the  12  had  the  proper  ntim- 

txr  of  faultless  teeth.  Besides  Mrs.  K • 

is  superstitlously  orthodox.  She  wanted  her 
teeth  to  be  a reminder  of  the  12  Apostles. 
To  please  her,  I inserted  a bit  of  the  true 
cross  In  the  gold  setting." 


T >nre  l here  In  one  of  tTmTlfilety  far.-.* 
that  it  Im  t'no  fatMon  to  applaud  on  n. 
count  of  their  cockney  flavor.  nmlh- 
incessantly,  displaying  two  II  imon.l 
Crmly  sot . each  In  a tooth.  The  womo 
< r Java  we-re  still  more  highly  civilize 
" hen  they  had  their  natural  teeth  pulle 
out  and  replaced  by  golden  Imitation! 
esteeming  tlie  substitutes  ns  more  cor 
\ anient  and  nitre  ccqncttlsh. 


But  why  did  rot  Mrs.  K.  have  the 
holy  relic  set  boldly  in  a front  tooth? 
Some  time  ago  a play  aclrets,  who  ap- 


Tt  Is  true  that  teeth  are  of  ocenslon.il 
advantage,  as  when  the  Brazilian 
sailor  at  Gravesend  brought  down  tho 
flag  of  our  now  warship  In  his  teeth, 
nnd,  ns  every  healthy  schoolboy  knows, 
a toothless  pirate,  however  honorable 
Ids  Intentions,  would  not  know  how  to 
<arry  a knife.  On  tho  other  hand,  what 
a detriment  are  teeth!  They  encourage 
us  to  cat  meat,  whereas  If  wo  were 
obliged  to  live  exclusively  on  spoon- 
food  we  should  be  less  excitable.  less 
feverish,  more  susceptible  to  spiritual 
impressions.  Teeth  have  hindered  mat- 
l lmony,  not  because  f he  male  feared  a 
natural  weapon  of  primeval  woman, 
but  on  account  of  some  real  or  ficti- 
tious deformity— as  when  an  Emperor 
of  the  Abysslnlans  refused,  In  spite  of 
his  promise,  to  marry  a Princess  of 
Aden  because  her  teeth  were  so  large 
and  long;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  ac- 
cording to  Lardor,  was  shocked  at  the 
appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  "Then 
(mercy  upon  us!)  those  king,  narrow, 
ferret’s  teeth,  Intersecting  a face  of 
such  proporttoi.s  that  it  ls  like  a pared 
cucumber  set  on  end.”  But  such  an  I 
ornamented  mouth  was  not  counted  dls-  j 
figu.rement  In  Thibet  or  the  East  Indies, 
where  women  had  tisks  that  would; 
have  delighted  a boar. 


Let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  a more 
pressing  matter.  We  said  last  Monday 
—and  we  said  it  boldly— that  the  best 
squash  pie  to  be  had  in  this  city  is  at 
the  Union  Club.  Dr.  Pangloss  in  the 
Traveler  of  Tuesday  disputed  the  state- 
ment. “Away,”  he  said  in  a fine  burst, 
"away  with  your  aristocratic  chefs’ 
dabbling  in  such  provender.  The  best 
squash  pie  In  this  or  any  other  town 
is  to  be  found  at  the  Press  Club,  and 
it  Is  made  by  an  old-fashioned  Yankee 
cook,  Mrs.  Marsh.” 

We  deplore  the  tone  of  his  answer.  We 
deplore  his  arraying  classes  against  each 
other.  The  Union  Club  ls  excellent  in 
that  it  serves  its  purpose;  the  Press 
Club  is,  no  doubt,  equally  excellent  and 
for  the  same  reason.  We  object  to  the 
phrase  "aristocratic  chef,”  which  is  ap- 
plied in  a spirit  of  invidious  discrim- 
ination. In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
greater  aristocrat  than  an  old-fashioned 
Yankee  cook,  and  we  bow  to  Mrs. 
Marsh.  In  the  second  place,  the  name 
of  the  maker  of  squash  pies  at  the 
Union  Club  is  not  Alclde  Mirobolant 
with  his  "Nid  de  tourtereaux  il  la  Rou- 
coule”  or  his  "Ambroisie  de  Calypso  A 
la  la  Souveraine  de  mon  Coeur.”  The 
squash-pie  maker  at  the  Union  Club 
was  imported  at  great  expense  two 
years  ago  from  Putney,  Vt.;  she  is  of 
distinguished  ancestry.  Col.  Ethan  Al-  ; 
len  first  used  his  famous  oath  when  he 
tasted  a squash  pie  made  by  her  great- 
grandmother. We  do  not  mention  her 
name  from  motives  of  delicacy. 

We  have  received  several  letters  re- 
ferring to  the  question  of  squash  pie. 
Here  is  one  from  Miss  Mehetabel  Alvira 
Pease;  “I  will  bake  squash  pies  for 
82a  a side  and  the  squash  pie  cham- 
pionship of  New  England  with  any 
cook  the  Union  Club  or  any  other  club 
in  Boston  can  put  up  against  me.  Con- 
j ditlons,  good  squash,  sensible  judges 
j and  a fair  show.” 

Here  is  another  letter;  "The  best 
equash  pie  to  be  had  In  this  city  is  not 
at  the  Union  Club.  There  Is  good  pie 
to  be  had  there,  no  doubt,  just  as 
there  is  in  Pie  Alley  and  at  the  Hole-ln- 
the-Wall;  but  the  most  satisfying  and 
most  palatable  squash  pie  to  be  had 
in  Boston  is  served  at  the  midnight 
socials  of  the  Young  Ladies’  and  Gents' 
Amusement  Club,  which  meets  in  a 
small  West  End  club’every  other  Tues-  : 
day.  The  pie  that  is  eaten  there  is 
made  by  a colored  woman,  and  is  every 
bit  as  good  as  mother's.  Admission  a 
dime.”  This  note  is  signed  "Syncopated  | 
Sandy.”  We  are  Inclined  to  think  that  j 
someone  ls  guying  us. 

*iClv  t"/  • 

THE  LAST  BETRAYAL.  , 

And  I shall  lie  alone  at  last. 

Clear  of  the  stream  that  ran  so  fast. 

And  feel  the  flower  roots  in  my  hair, 

And  In  my  haiii“  »he  roots  of  trees; 

Myself  wrapt  in  the  ungrudging  peace 
That  leaves  no  pan*  uncovered  anywhere. 
What— -this  hope  left?  this  way  not  barred? 
This  last  best  treasure  without  guard. 

This  Heaven  free— no  prayer  to  pray? 

Fooi— are  the  Rulers  of  men  asleep? 

I Thou  krowest  what  tears  They  bade  thee 
| weep. 

But  when  peace  comes,  'tis  thou  wilt  sleep, 
not  They. 


How  sad  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Peter- 
sen Jackson.  San  Francisco  saw  Mr. 
Jim  Jeffries  land  right  and  left  on  Mr. 
Jackson's  jaw;  saw  Mr.  Jackson 
groggy;  saw  Mr.  Jeffries  knock  Mr. 
Jackson  against  the  ropes;  saw  the  said 
Mr.  Jaokson  falling  helplessly  against 
i the  ropes. 


to<h'  glorious  on  )-  }"TKe~16  songs  ~7rdm  ' Euldwlg  "'’’n?7k’s 
cyolus,  "The  Beautiful  Magelone.” 
Tliese  songs  of  Brahms  appeared 
originally  In  five  parts.  The  first  two 
are  dated  1806,  the  other  three  are 
dated  1868.  They  were  sung  in  Boston, 
Dec.  11,  1891,  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn 
In  the  old  Stelnert  Hall.  Mr.  Johns 
was  then  the  pianist,  and  Mr.  Howard 


What  a o 

ing  of  Mr.  John  Jackson  (1769-1816). 
Gentleman  Jackson,  "Sole  Prop  and 
Ornament  of  Pugilism."  as  Tommy 
Moore  called  him.  For  over  SO  years, 
"the  most  picturesque  and  command- 
ing figure  In  the  sporting  world,”  .n 
1796  he  beat  the  terrible  Mendoza  in  10 
and  a half  minutes.  It  was  he  th.it 


started  the  practice  of  making  a purse  | Malcolm  Ticknor  relieved  the  monotony 


for  the  beaten.  He  commanded  the 
glorious  army  of  pugilists  that  kept 
order  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
In  1820  he  was  given  “a  service  of  plate 
of  the  most  magnificent  description  to 
which  all  ranks  contributed,  from  the 
Prtnce  to  the  prize-fighter.”  He  occu- 
pied toward  the  end  of  his  life  a house 
in  Grosvenor  Street  West,  "enjoying 
the  unabated  confidence  of  his  old 
friends."  A monument— a eouchant 
lion  and  a naked  athlete  (weeping)— 
shows  his  resting  place  in  Brompton 
Cemetery.  "A  man  of  character  and 
Integrity— polite,  agreeable,  reputable, 
a capital  talker,  a person  of  tact, 
energy  and  charm.”  Byron  wrote  to 
him,  loved  him,  said  that  his  manners 
were  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the 
fellow^  of  his  college.  (See  Henley's 
elaborate  note  in  the  first  volume  of 


of  the  occasion  by  reading  in  a de- 
lightful manner  the  story  of  Peter  and 
his  sweetheart. 

I say  "relieved  the  monotony,”  be- 
cause I then  found  these  songs  for  the 
most  part  characterless  and  dull.  Miss 
White’s  performance  has  not  changed 
this  opinion.  The  quality  of  her  tones 
was  pure  and  sympathetic.  She 
phrased  wel,  her  use  of  the  legato  was  | sacrifice  everything  to  the  support  of 


cannot  see  how  I can  owe  you  much.  Of 
course.  I am  your  spn,  but  a mother  that 
has  only  been  with  her  child  eight  years  out 
of  twenty-six  can  have  very  little  claim  on 
that  child’s  support.  You  left  me  in  homes 
and  asylums  till  I was  determined  to  dig 
out  for  myself,  and  now.  when  you  have 
lost  me,  who  is  to  blame?  The  only  way  to 
keep  a child  Is  to  have  a home  and  keep  him 
in  that  home.”  , 

I.et  us  pay  no  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  son  is  a theological  student. 
Suppose  that  he  is  a lawyer,  a plum- 
ber. or  a bunco-steerer.  Is  there  jus- 
tice In  his  reasoning?  Let  us  grant 
that  his  statement  is  true.  Was  he 
bound  by  filial  duty  and  respect  to 


nothingf  Sm"  h^tean' 

ing  on  me  for  support?”  an' 

j These  are  general  questions  .w 
! be  answered  only  with  knowledge  of 
particular  instance.  Surely  they  d„  n ? 
bear  on  this  case  of  thp  imf  d not 
mother  and  her  %on  n?  unfortunate 
student.  By  the  way^wha" 
text  of  his  first  sermon?  The  fifth 
mandment?  or  \ fonii.;),  ””  com' 
splseth  his  mother?”  man  de' 


charmlng  In  these  evil  days  of  spas- 
modic delivery,  and  her  general  musi- 
cal Intelligence  was  constantly  in  evi- 
dence. I might  quarrel  with  the  tempo 
that  she  chose  for  “Wle  Sehnell  ver- 
schwindet”— I think  the  tempo  was 
too  slow;  and  I also  think  that  the 
beautiful  page  “Ach,  wie  bald  bln  teh 
tier  Wonne” — a page  that  Is  full  of 
haunting  melancholy — was  taken  at  too 
slow  a pace,  but  she  sang  it  with  such 
genuifte  expression  that  the  criticism 
seem  i almost  Irrelevant. 

Th  songs  are  among  the  'weakest 
ever  written  by  Brahms.  Take  the 
very  first  one;  how  free  it  is  from  any 


mother,  who  from  force  of  clrcum 
stances  had  seen  little  of  him,  had 
been  of  no  comfort  to  him  in  his  ten- 
der years  when  he  needed  advice  and 
sympathy,  had  not  aided  him  in  his 
ambition?  Was  he  bound  by  filial  duty 
and  respect  to  prefer  an  actual  mother 
to  a visionary  future  wife? 


his  edition  of  Byron's  letters).  And  suggestion  of  youthful  yearning  for  ad- 


only  last  month  a cast  of  his  arm  ex- 
hibited in  an  auction  room  in  London 
excited  admiration  and  longing  for  a 
return  of  those  glorious  days. 

We  understand— for  we.  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in 
society— that  Mr.  Peterson  Jackson  is 
a man  of  strict  integrity  and  easy 
manners.  Alas,  that  he  should  have 
met  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries!  Alas,  that  he 

should  now  be  called  an  "old-timer!” 
Ichabod!  Ichabod!  The  glory  is  de- 
parted! 


The  real  name  of  Carolus-Duran,  the 
French  portrait-painter  who  arrived  in 
New  Y'ork  March  21  and  was  delighted 
with  America  and  Americans  the  mo- 
ment he  stepped  on  the  pier,  is  Charles! 
Auguste  Emile  Durand. 


Oratory  is  not  dead.  Mr.  Cousins  of 
Iowa  in  a debate  in  Congress  almost 
succeeded  in  getting  the  words  “eagle” 
and  "bugle"  in  the  same  sentence. 


venture,  how  absolutely  without  roman- 
tic spirit!  The  “Ruhe  Siissliebchen” 
that  has  been  highly  praised  arrests 
attention  simply  because  there  is  a 
more  pronounced  melody  than  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  songs.  If  it  were 
found  in  a collection  of  tunes  by  Schu- 
’bert  or  Schumann,  or  Franz  there 
would  be  no  such  cry  of  wonder  and 
delight.  Nor  can  I easily  imagine  more 
utterly  incongruous  and  insufficient 
music  than  that  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Sulima  wooing  the  stupid,  unappre- 
ciative Peterkin.  No,  there  is  little  true 
musical  emotion  in  this  cyelus.  there 
is  little  true  dramatic  feeling,  there  is 
little  spontaneous  musical  thought. 
The  music  came  from  above  the  collar- 
bone of  Brahms. 

Miss  White  prefaced  her  performance 

y an  extravagant  eulogy  of  Brahms  as 
song  writer.  She  told  the  story  of 
the  lovers’s  adventures  in  simple,  ef- 
fective, and  pleasing  manner.  Would 
that  she  had  devoted  her  talents  to  a 
more  thankful  task! 

Philip  Hale. 


’Ploeacosmos,”  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  "the  whole  art  of  hair  dress- 
ing" and  you  can  buy  Mr.  J.  Stewart's 


vocAl  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  Boston -Vo- 
cal Chamber  concerts  was  given  last 
evening  in  Association  Hall.  The  sing- 
ers were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich, 
Miss  Julia  Heinrich  and  Mr.  Wilhelm 
/1700,  Heinrich.  Mrs.  Isabel  Munn-Whlte  and 

01  tbe  art  (I'*-)  f°r  shil-  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  played  the  accompa- 
nngs,  a mere  song.  niments.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Franz, 

Schumann.  Brahms,  Jensen  and 

A correspondent  asks  "What  has  be-  ! Brahms’s  ‘‘Ziegeunerllec’er'’  were  sung, 
come  of  your  friend  Dooley?"  T'”" 

Mr.  Dooley,  the  eminent  philosopher, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal He  had  time  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
to  watch  his  -friend,  Mr.  Hennessy, 
who  wore  a stove-pipe  hat  "built  on  the 
plans  and  specifications  that  appear  in 
the  picture  of  the  celebrated , Heenan- 
Sayers  fight,”  a long  coat,  full  in  the 
skirt,  “and  over  his  shoulders  hung  the 
scarf  of  the  ’Ah-ho-haltch,’  that  valiant 
society  that  has  walked  as  far  as  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun  to  prove  its  de- 
votion to  Ireland.” 

"I  d iv  been  down  with  ye,”  said  Mr. 

Dooley , if  twas  not  f’r  me  poor  feet. 

Their  marchin’  days  is  over.  I’ve  seen 
th’  time  whin  I cud  stand  in  th’  snow  at 
Dispiaines  Sthreet  an’  Adams  with  me 
r-right  flank  r-restin’  again  Jawn 

Conley’s  saloon  f’r  hours  while  th’  ............ 

mars  *als  d be  racin'  up  an’  down  givin'  in  a ptate  of  beer,  smashed  in  a counter  and 
Ordhers  jus  f r th’  sake  iv  givin’  thim.  icmirtied  two  tubs  of  butter  on  the  floor. 
Close  up  there,  men!  Casey,  throw  Plla  father— a white-haired  old  man,  who  was 

a little  boy  when  the  Revolutionary  War 
closed,  hut  who  doesn’t  remember  Washing- 
ton much,  came  round  in  the  evening  and 
settled  for  the  damages.  "My  son,”  he 
said,  "has  considerable  originality.'? 


Of  course  there  is  the  immediate  an- 
swer of  the  French  melodrama:  "Ma 
m^re!  Ma  mOre!”  And  there  are  shouts 
of  approval  from  the  gallery,  and  there 
Js  sobbing  of  women,  and  there  is  a 
display  of  white  and  soiled  handker- 
chiefs. 

Or  you  may  answer  as  follows;  "It 
was  his  duty  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  work,  and  thus  sup- 
port the  mother  that  bore  him.  A good 
•on  'a  worth  more  than  .an  unfilial 
| preacher.” 

i Now  birth  is  in  many  cases  an  ac- 
|j  cldent.  The  future  of  the  son.  who 

!'  did  not  ask  to  be  born,  is  also  largely 
an  accident.  If  the  father  had  lived, 
this  boy  might  have  had  a home,  and 
happiness  at  home  might  have  centred 
1 h'ls  affection  and  interest  on  his  moth- 
er. But  in  this  particular  case,  the 
boy,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  was 
motherless.  An  asylum  was  his  step- 
mother. When  he  left  this  step- 
mother, his  poverty  and  loneliness  were 
not  comforted  by  the  greatest  comfort 
-mown  to  man,  his  ambition  no  doubt 
became  selfish,  and  It  grew  to  mania. 
He  would  show  the  world  that  he  was 
somebody,  after  all.  He  would  prove 
io  his  mother  that  he  could  succeed 
without  her  assistance.  Meanwhile  dlu 
he  think  of  her  grief— the  grief  of  sep- 
aration. the  keener  grief  springing 
from  her  inability  to  do  for  her  son 
what  other  mothers  did  for  their  sons? 


THEODORE  THOMAS, 


There  was  nothing  new  on  the  pro- 
gram. These  pieces  have  been  sung 
time  and  again.  And  there  is  nothing 
new  to  say  cn  rning  the  singers. 
Miss  Heinrich'  ure  tones  were  an 
oasis  in  a des  of  heartrending  tone 
production.  A ner  simple,  unaffected 
manner  added  >t  a little  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  her  sir  ig.  Of  the  other  sing- 
ers it  would  be  a very  easy  task  to  find 
fault,  but  it  would  only  be  a reiteration 
of  past  comments.  Mr.  Max  Heinrich’s 
superb,  artistic  conception  of  his  songs 
dees  not  always  forgive  his  coarse,  un- 
tuneful tone  production,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  singers,  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Heinrich.  There 
was  a good-sized  audience  and  the  sing- 
ers responded  graciously  to  persistent 
recalls. 


)vv  £/Iv  'V  ^ 


There  Is  an  exciting  scene  at  the  store  oc- 
casionally. Yesterday  an  athletic  peasant, 


out  ye  er  chest.  Mclnerney,  put  on 
ye’er  gloves.  Dorsey,  what’s  th’  mat- 
ther  with  ye,  that  ye  have  ye’er  hat  on 
like  a coal  scuttle?  Hey— hoomph. 

" o -a  Bill  this  to  his  hor-rse — ‘wo-a, 
petty.  Wo-o,  dam  ye,  or  I’ll  get  off  an’ 


kick 


get  off  an’  A woman  died  the  other  day  in  New 


t,  h Je.  ,t0  ^eath.’  Did  ye  iver  see  a j (York.  She  was  63  years  old.  She  had 
athricks  day  marshal  that  didn’t  have  i worked  hard.  Her  husband 
th  divvle’s  own  time  with  hi?  ho-rse? 

They’se  something  about  th’  animiles 
that’s  out  on  St.  Pathrick’s  Day /that’s 
diff'rent  fr’m  th’  others.  They  don’t 
seem  to  be  anny  way  iv  makin’  th’ 
man’s  movements  agree  with  th’ 


hor-rse  s.  Whin  wan  is  cornin’  down 
th’  other  is  gofn’  up,  an’  whin  wan  is 
goin’.  up  th’  other  is  cornin'  down,  an' 
rldin’s  like  holdln’  a resarved  seat  on 
th’  piston-rod  Iv  an  Ingine.  But  they 
stick.  That’s  wan  thing  f'r  thim.  They 
stick.  Xe  nlvir  knowetl  a marshal  to  be 
thrown  be  th’  mos’  savage  hor-rse  that 
Iver  dhrew  a dump-cart.  They  stick, 
;n’  r-rld  It  out,  though  r-ridin’  is  th’ 
ime  as  siltin’  on  a roarin’  volcana,  an’ 
they're  shed  din’  teeth- an’  pocket-pieces, 

- ' Hiispinder  buttons  In  plain  view  iv 
hi h grace  an’  th’  faculty  Iv  th’  collldge. 
An'  that’s  what  makes  thim  a g-great 
people.”  I 


died  24 

years  ago  leaving  her  a little  boy.  Un- 
able, in  spite  of  all  endeavor,  to  sup- 
port liim,  she  put  him  in  an  asylum. 
-When  he  was  old  enough  to  look  out  for 
hlmself,  he  went  West,  and  succeeded 
iby  his  own  efforts  In  getting  an  educa- 
tion. He  is  now  about  to  be  graduated  j 
Irqm  a theological  seminary,  for  he  pro- 
poses to  preach  the  gospel.  About  a 
year  ago  the  mother  broke  down,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  go  to  a poorhouse. 
Again  she  tried  to  earn  her  living;  again 
she  broke  down,  and  she  died  In  the 
house  of  a friend. 


Perhaps  we  are  old-fashioned  in  our 
beliefs  and  convictions;  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
young  man  to  leave  all— even  the  pros- 
pect of  a parsonage— for  the  sake  of 
his  mother.  Perhaps  this  episode  in 
his  life  will  make  him  more  syr  pa- 
thetic whin  as  a pastor  he  is  called 
to  a house  of  mourning.  Perhaps  his 
future  wife  will  be  loved  with  the 
(.;reater  intensity  because  there  is  not 
even  the  recollection  of  a mother  as 
a rival.  And  yet  we  envy  neither  the 

fleck  nor  the  wife  of  this  young  man. 
We  are  inclined  to  sit  in  the  gallery 
and  applaud  the  melodramatic  son  in 
the  French  theatre. 

It  is  true  that  a bad  son  does  not 
necessarily  make  a bad  husband, 
that  a good  husband  was  not 
necessarily  a good  son.  There  are 
aggressively  good  sons  who,  work- 
ing in  combination  with  flagrantly 
estimable  mothers,  make  the  lives  of 
wives  unendurable.  If  a man  was  cold 
and  selfish  toward  the  first  woman 
whom  he  knew  intimately,  does  not  a 
woman  throw  dice  for  happiness  when 
she  accepts  him  as  her  life  companion? 
And  yet  how  often  a wife  of  coarse 
physical  attractions  and  plotting  mind 
turns  a weak,  good  natured  husband 
against  his  mother,  poisons  his  disposi- 
tion, strangles  his  better  nature  in  a 
cunningly  contrived  caress. 


lefined. 
le  with 
oice  oil 
nd  thi 
ly  ant 


The  young  man  still  insists:  "I  had 

no  mother.  She  was  not  able  to  give  me 
a home.  She  could  support  only  herself. 
I was  an  object  of  charity  as  a little 
boy.  Day  by  day  she  was  farther  away 
i from  me.  I did  not  know  how  she 
looked.  It  would  have  seemed  an  im- 
pertinence for  me  to  kiss  her,  even  If  I 
had  felt  that  desire." 


TWO  CONCERTS. 


This  is  a common  story,  you  say.  Yes, 
but  you  have  not  heard  the  whole  of  the 
story.  Early  this  month  she  applied  to 
her  son  for  aid.  He  answered  that  he 
was  unable  to  send  her  money.  He 
w rote  that  he  was  thinking  of  marriage. 
* It  may  be  two  or  three  years,  or  per- 
haps longer,  before  I get  married.  In 
the  meantime  I must  provide  a home 
for  one  who  will  be  my  companion  in 
. vii  n/t„  , ...  . >lfe."  And  he  also  wrote  this  para- 

5 villa  Whitney  Whites  Singing  of  graph,  which  we  quote  in  full: 

tahms’g  ” Beautiful  Magelone." — Third  "You  must  remember  that  I had  a hard 

I the  Vnr.l  n,.rnl,.,  r atruggle  to  get  my  education,  and  that  it  has 

cal  Chamber  Concerts.  been  a hand  to  mouth  struggle  with  me.  I 

tts  Villa  Whitney  White,  assisted  havr  be"n  many  times  without  a dol- 
'd!? Mary  B.  Dillingham,  pianist,  lar  ln  my  P°c',<t  and  did  not  know  where 

U . >.  night  in  Ptclncrt  Hail  13  of  ,h"  n‘  xt  was  coming  from.  You  must  also 

remember  that  you  never  gave  me  a dollar 
to  secure  my  course  in  any  -liege,  and  I 


A homely  tragedy,  you  may  call  it  a 
squalid  tragedy,  but  it  is  played  in 
many  houses  today.  Not  long  ago  a 
woman  deliberately  and  anxiously  con- 
tracted pneumonia  in  this  city,  that  her 
sons  might  enjoy  the  life  Insurance 
money  that  would  come  to  them  by  her 
death;  for  although  there  was  a roof 
to  shelter  them  all,  and  enough  of 
simple  food,  the  sons  crazed  her  by  the 
voice  of  their  complaint.  They  did  not 
like  to  work.  They  could  not  have  what 
other  youths  of  their  age  enjoyed.  They 
taunted  her.  At  last  she  gave  them  all 
she  had. 

"If  my  father  is  dissolute,  wasteful, 
improvident,  or  if  he  is  openly  dishon- 
orable in  the  common  relations  of  life, 
am  I bound  to  respect  him  or  support 
I him  because  1 happen  to  be  his  son? 


With  His  Chicago  Orchestra,  Gave 
the  Second  of  Three  Concerts  Last 
Night  in  Music  Hall— Nordica 
Sang  Arias  by  Beethoven  and 
Wagner. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  conduct- 
or, was  given  in  Music  Hall  last  night. 
There  was  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

] Suite,  No.  ",  D major Bach 

Symphony,  No.  2,  t)  major Brahms 

Scene  and  Aria.  "Ah:  Perfido" Beethoven 

Bacchanale.  Tannhaeuser Wagner 

Introduction  and  Closing  scene,  Isoiden’s 

Llebestod Wagner 

The  second  concert  only  strengthened 
the  Impression  made  by  the  first:  Here 
is  an  orchestra  of  which  Boston  itself 
might  be  proud,  and  here  is  a conduc- 
tor that  must  be  ranked  among  the 
very  first  now  known  to  the  world. 

The  Bach  suite  was  nobly  played. 
The  reading  was  eminently  sane;  it  was 
free  from  any  affectation  of  prettiness 
from  any  experiment  in  surprise.  The 
walk  of  each  part  was  clearly  defined 
without  undue  prominence  of  one 
expense  to  the  others.  The  choice 
tempo  was  always  felicitous,  and 
music  made  its  way  irresistibly 
naturally. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  th 
marvelous  performance  of  the  syml 
phony  by  Brahms.  Beautiful  as  man:| 
pages  of  this  work  have  seemed  oil 
former  occasions,  the  composite,  tots) 
strength,  the  deep  thoughtfulness,  th 
skillfully  contrived  scheme  to  whic 
each  detail  gives  beauty  and  meanlnj 
were  never  realized  and  appreciate 
here  as  they  were  last  night.  Sue 
was  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  th 
i performance  that  you  did  not  realis 
I at  the  time  the  untiring  labor  in 
i hearsal  that  brought  about  such  a glo 
[ ious  result.  To  present  such  a woi 
I in  such  a manner  to  an  audience  wit) 
out  any  show  of  dry,  pedantic  explan 
tion  (as  though  the  conductor  had  tl 
body  on  the  dissecting  table)  proves  b I 
yond  doubt  and  peradventure— If  ai 
proof  were  needed — the  rare  music! 
intelligence,  the  firm  grasp  of  Jl 
Thomas.  And  bravely  did  his  men  cfl 
ry  out  his  wishes,  of  which  he  remind  I 
them  so  quietly  and  gracefully.  Tl 
players  were  a part  of  him;  his  in-l 
viduality  controlled  them;  and  his  I 
dividuality  seemed  that  of  Brahl 
French  critics  have  complained  of  ti 
"brushwood”  in  this  symphony;  til 
1 hinders  a clear  view  of  the  musll 
I background.  There  was  no  brushwcl 
| in  the  symphony  as  it  was  played  ll 
night.  Passages  that  had  former 
seemed  idle  padding  or  perplexing  st.h 
nation  in  Ihe  flow  of  musical  thouji 
are  now  known  to  be  additional  bel- 
ties  and  a part  of  the  support  of  »• 
great  structure. 

The  Bacchanale,  written  for  the  P,-f 
performance  of  "Tannhiiuser,”  u 
played  with  brilliance  that  was  net 
slap-dash,  hit-or-miss,  and  with  soil 
ity  that  never  descended  to  brutal  no| 
There  was  the  same  sure  phrasl 
there  was  the  same  unerring  sensei 
tempo  as  in  the  pieces  of  Mozl 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  that  have  t|i 
played  here  under  Mr.  Thomas’s  dil 
lion.  In  the  Prelude  to  “Tristan"  tli 
was  one  great  climax,  and  the  effect 
it  was  not  frittered  away  in  antler 
tion.  And  in  the  fiercest  fortlsslmf 
Isolde’s  scene  the  mighty  tone  cf  f 
orchestra  was  still  musical  and  betl 
ful  in  its  strength. 

I propose  to  speak  more  in  deta  F 
the  character  of  the  orchestra  Butf 
morning;  and  then  not  to  compare  * 
orchestra  with  the  Boston  Symplfr 
Orchestra,  for  such  comparisons 
to  me  unnecessary  and  futile,  bull 
inquire  a little  Into  the  characteril- 
of  the  strings,  the  wood-wind,  anti) 
brass,  and  the  manner  in  which  I* 
are  used  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Nordica  declaimed  the  reeltl' 
"Alt!  Perfido”  with  unusual  hrtf 
and  dramatic  feeling.  I have  sell 
if  sver,  heard  her  to  such  ad  vault 
Later,  in  the  aria  that  followst) 
upper  tones  of  her  voice  sounded  In 
paratlvely  worn  and  hollow:  bu 
performance  as  a whole  was  an  emllt 
lv  creditable  one.  Recalled  by  heart®' 
prolonged  applause,  she  sang  title 
trance  aria  of  Elisabeth  in  "'f 
hiiuser”  with  spirit.  Her  perforrli 
of  the  scene  from  "Tristan"  w-a:|u 
ficiently  muscular  and  stentorian. ■"!■ 
orchestral  accompaniments  were  Id- 
light. 

.*• 

The  i bird  and  last  concert  al 
Saturday  afternoon  at  2.30.  Title 
chestral  numbers  will  be  Beethfr 
5th  symphony,  Cdsar  Franck's  feu 
phonic-poem.  "Le  Chasseur  m Cl 
(first  time  in  Boston),  and  the  P lu 
to  “Die  Meistersinger."  Mr,  ps 
Hofmann  will  play  with  the  ore 
Rubinstein’s  D minor  piano  co 
and  solo  piano  pieces. 

Philirt  E 


for. 
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V (j  ,ii  £ 

■itlcism  will  annihilate  race-prejudices. 
Insisting  upon  the  unity  of  the  human 
ind  in  the  variety  of  Its  forms.  If  we  are 
mptnl  to  make  war  upon  another  nation. 

shall  remember  that  wo  are  seeking  to 
stsoy  an  element  of  our  own  culture,  ami 
ibly  its  most  Important  element.  As 
ng  as  war  is  regarded  as  wicked,  It  will 
ways  have  its  fascination.  When  It  is 
deed  upon  as  vulgar.  It  will  cease  to  be 
pulgr.  The  change  will,  of  course,  be 
>\v,  and  people  will  not  be  conscious  of 
They  will  not  say:  “We  will  not  war 
ainst  France  because  her  prose  Is  perfect, *' 
it  because  the  prose  of  France  Is  perfect  , 
y will  not  hate  the  land. 


tat  ’hi 


Old  Chimes  was  discoursing  at  the 
orphyry  about  the  prospect  of  war. 

see  that  some  are  alarmed  at  the 
. proaoh  of  the  Spanish  flotilla;  they 
read  torpedo  boats  and  torpedi  boat 
estroyers.  I am  more  in  feal1,”  he 
lid,  “of  an  invasion  of  Spanish  flies 
lis  summer  I know  that  they  arc 
a beautiful  golden-green,  ami  I re- 
lembcr  . that  Mr.  Dowden  admired 
tem  'vibrating  in  the  transparent 
ir’;  but  I am  peculiarly  sensitive  .o 
ies,  and  I am  told  that  the  bite  of 
ne  Spanish  fly  is  hot  and  poisonous." 


"My  niece.  Miss  Eustacia,  took  her 
ttle  cousin  to  dancing-school  the  other 
ay,"  added  Old  Chimes,  "and  Pro- 
essor  des  Jambes  told  her  that  he  pro- 
oses  to  start  a special  class  in  Span- 
sh  dances.  He  had  made  out  a list: 
he  fandango,  and  the  tango,  the  vito 
nd  the  jota— I believe  those  are  the 
ames— oh.'  yes,  and  the  bolero,  the 
eguidllla,  the  malaguena,  the  zara- 
anc’.a,  and  the  cachucha— Lord,  how 
wish  Fanny  Elssler  were  alive!  But 
ny  niece.  Miss  Eustacia,  said  that  j 
■Imlly  should  not  learn  any  Spanish  ; 
ances,  that  American  dances  were  i 
rood  enough.  The  dear  girl  is  patriot-  j 
c — but  the  only  distinctive  American 
lance  I know  is  the  clog.  I wonder 
f anybody  has  seen  a statuc-clog  dance 
his  year.”  And  then  Old  Chimes 
ailed  for  a glass  of  New  England  rum  i 
-the  sturdy  patriot. 

' i 

To  the  Wars  I must  alass. 

Though  1 do  not  like  the  game. 

For  I hold  him  to  be  an  Ass, 

That  will  lose  his  Life  for  Fame; 

For  these  Guns  are  such  pestilent  things. 

To  pat  a Pellet  in  ones  Brow; 

Four  vurlongs  off  ch’ve  heard  tome  zay, 
Ch'lll  kill  a Alan  he  knows  not  how. 


Refreshed,  Old  Chimes  suggested  a 
fjlan  to  Insure  pacific  legislation.  "Sena- 
ors  and  Congressmen,  President  and 
Cabinet,  and  all  editors  of  newspapers 
hould  be  obliged  to  live  for  a week  on 
hopelessly  exposed  portion  of  the 
-oast,  say  at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod. 
“''here,  without  a gun,  large  or  small, 
Iv  l?without  man-of-war  or  cruiser  or  tor- 
B iedo  boat,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
’Jead  telegrams  announcing  hourly  the 
teady  approach  of  the  Spanish.” 


9 

mud 


Mr.  • Kainz,  a prominent  Hamlet  !n 
{Germany,  eulogizes  the  performance  of 
'Shakspeare’s  tragedy  in  Berlin  by  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson’s  company.  “All  of 
tiJkus  can  learn  a great  deal.  * * * Their 
^principal  merit  is  that  they  make  us 
forget  each  individual  part,  and  that  wo 
, j,  only  afterwards  realize  how  each  has 
^contributed  towards  the  whole.  I have 
deep  impression  which  no  German 
t1.  ^performance  has  yet  produced  upon  me, 
that  this  is  Hamlet  as  Shakspeare 
really  imagined  him.  * * * The  Eng- 
lish have  shown- us  that  on  the  stage 
the  greatest  effects  are  produced  by 
simplicity."  Kainz  says  that  all  Ger- 
man play-actors  misrepresent  Polonius, 
and  that  Osric  is  treated  on  the  German 
stage  with  punishable  ignorance. 


Women  astonish  us  as  much  by  their 
want  of  originality  as  they  do  by  their 
extraordinary  powers  of  assimilation.  I am 
thii  king  now  of  the  ladies  who  marry  paint- 
ers, and  who,  after  a few  years  of  married 
, l'-fe,  exhibit  work  identical  in  execution 
IW'with  that  of  their  iilusirious  husbands — Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward,  Madame  Fantin-Latour,  Mrs. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema.  How  interesting 
these  households  must  be’  Immediately  after 
breakfast  husband  and  wife  sit  down  at 
:J  their  easels.  "Let  me  mix  a tone  for  you, 
dear,"  "I  think  I should  put  that  up  a lit- 
tie*  higher."  etc.  In  a word,  what  Manet 
jlll  used  to  call  "la  peinture  a quatre  mains.” 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Characteristics  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra. 

$250  Offered  for  the  Best  a 
Capella  Composition. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


’ j The  largest  sum  ever  received  at  a 
gl|  benefit  at  the  ComMie-Francais.’  was 
rtf  44,000  francs.  This  sum  was  received  at 
tM  Miss  Reichcnburg's  benefit  March  7. 


D To  S.  E.  B.:  Yes.  Miss  Braddon,  the 
'J  uovelist,  was  Once  a pla^-actress.  She 
her  d£but  when  shet  was  20  years 
old  at  Brighton,  England,  as  the  Fairy 
Bine  Apple  in  PlanchFs  burlesque,  "The 
Prince  of  Happy  Land."  That  season 
she  impersonated  58  characters  in  five 
months.  "An  Old  Player,”  writing  to 
the  Era  (London)  says,  "Miss  Braddon, 
n I knew  her  as  Miss  Seyton,  had 
wealth  of  black  hair,  and  was  very 
lue  in  figure  and  face.” 


The  full  force  of  the  Chicago  orchestra 
is  99  men.  or.  If  you  choose  to  add  the 
organist,  Mr.  Middeischulte,  100  men. 

And  they  arc  thus  arranged:  Fifteen 
first  violins,  13  second  violins,  9 violas. 
10  ’cellos,  9 double  basses,  2 harps,  3 
flutes,  1 piccolo,  3 oboes,  1 English  horn, 
3 clarinets,  1 bass  clarinet,  3 bassoons, 
1 double  bassoon,  4 horns,  4 tuben.  2 
cornets,  2 trumpets,  1 bass  trumpet,  3 
tenor  trombones,  1 bass  trombone,  1 
bass  tuba,  2 kettle  drums,  1 small  drum, 
1 bass  drum,  1 cymbals. 

The  concertmaster  is  Mr.  Leopold 
Kramer,  a Bohemian  by  birth,  who  has 
been  concertmaster  in  Berlin,  Am- 
sterdam, Cologne.  He,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bare,  the  second  concertmaster,  joined 
the  Chicago  orchestra  last  fall.  Mr. 
Bare  is  Viennese,  a pupil  of  Hellmes- 
berger  and  also  of  Massart.  He  has 
been  concertmaster,  I am  told,  with 
Lamoureux  and  in  orchestras  at  Co- 
logne and  Mayence.  The  other  princi- 
pals are  Mr.  Kuhn,  second  violin;  Mr. 
Keller,  viola;  Mr.  Steindel,  ’cello;  Mr. 
Beckel,  double  bass;  Mr.  Quensel,  flute; 
Mr.  Starke,  oboe;  Mr.  Schreurs,  clari- 
net; Mr.  Bachmann,  bassoon;  Mr.  de 
Mar£,  horn;  Mr.  Ulrich,  trumpet;  Mr, 
Gerbhardt,  trombone.  Mr.  Loewe  is 
the  first  kettle  drum.  Mr.  Edmund 
Schuecker,  brother  of  Mr.  Schuecker 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
the  first  harp,  and  Mr-.  Wunderle  the 
second. 

The  strings  are  of  a biting  tone 
rather  than  sensuous.  The  ’cellos  are 
perhaps  a little  dry.  The  violins  them- 
selves are  probably  not  as  fine  instru- 
ments as  the  best  in  the  Boston  or- 
chestra, and  indeed  there  are  few  or- 
chestras where  so  many  violins  are  of 
fine  quality.  But  the  string  band  in 
the  Chicago  orchestra  has  been  so 
carefully  trained  that  the  results  in 
performance  are  admirable.  The 
uniformity  in  bowing  is  a delight  to 
the  eye.  The  attack  is  a model,  and 
the  phrasing  of  each  division  is  as 
though  it  were  the  work  of  one 
thoroughly  equipped  and  temperamental 
musician. 

X confess  that  Tuesday  night  I was 
disappointed  In  the  first  flute,  but  he 
afterward  showed  himself  competent 
for  the  position.  The  orchestra  did  not 
know  tie  hall  at  first,  and  it  could 
'.ardly , judge  of  requisite  degrees  of 
force  after  one  rehearsal  in  an  empty 
chamber.  Tuesday  night  it  seemed  at 
times  as  though  the  orchestra  was  feel- 
ing its  way.  Thursday  night  it  played 
with  no  greater  precision  or  beauty  of 
phrasing,  but  with  more  ease  and  con- 
fidence, as  though  it  were  at  home. 

Now,  precision  in  attacking  and  re- 
leasing chords  is  often  not  as  marked 
in  brass  and  wood-wind  instruments  as 
It  is  in  strings.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
ithe  Chicago  orchestra,  in  which  pre- 
cision is  universal.  The  individual  tone 
of  the  first  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and 
first  trumpet  is  a joy,  and  the  ensemble 
of  wood-wind  and  brass  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  it  was  in  that  wonderfully 
drilled  Meiningen  orchestra  under  von 
Biilow.  The  brass  speaks  promptly  and 
chords  are  sustained  as  though  they 
were  played  by  a master  on  organ  dia- 
pasons. There  is  a surprising  solidit> 
to  this  rock-bed  of  brass. 

And  here  I may  be  pardoned  for 
breaking  the  rule  of  not  indulging  in 
ccmparisons:  but  I cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  excellent  playing  of 
the  kettle  drums  and  at  the  same  time 
wondering  why  Mr.  Paur  allows  the 
drums  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
be  such  thoroughly  unmusical  instru- 
ments. There  is  no  orchestra  that 
visits  us  which  does  not  show  that  the 
drummer  under  Mr.  Paur  abuses  his 
drums.  There  are  drummers  here  in 
town  that  obtain  a more  musical  tone 
and  have  keener  ears. 

The  exceeding  merit  of  Mr.  Thomas 
as  a drill  master  is  so  indisputable  that 
I shall  not  waste  time  in  praising  the 
precision  of  his  orchestra.  But  his  drill 
Is  not  that  merely  of  a military  mar- 
tinet. He  is  a master  of  the  phrase, 
as  well  as  a master  of  rhythm.  Take 
any  melodic  passage  for  violins  or  wood- 
wind. If  the  phrase  is  piano,  it  Is 
played  piano  wdthout  unmeaning  ex- 


pression. Thi?  lick  lily  oT~  ill  r plirasc 
makes  Its  way  without  the  aid  of 
rhetorical  extravagance.  And  with 
what  finish  and  subtlety  Is  the  phrase 
endod!  How  carefully  are  cres- 
cendos and  diminuendos  made,  and  yet 
with  what  apparent  spontaneity!  How 
clear  is  the  dialogue  between  in- 
struments! The  answer  to  the  question 
| proposed  is  always  in  keeping.  In  the 
stormiest  passages  there  Is  the  feeling 
of  reserve  strength.  The  repose  of  this 
orchestra  Is  never  soporific;  nor  is  It 
ever  feverish:  it  is  the  repose  of  in- 
I telllgence  and  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  Mr.  Ysaye’s  performance  of 
Ihe  violin  concerto  by  Mozart  the  dis- 
cipline. strength  and  beauty  of  this  or- 
chestra was  shown  as  clearly  as  in  any 
purely  orchestral  selection.  And  yet 
this  praise  is  invidious  when  I recall 
other  accompaniments  played  here,  as 
that  to  Beethoven's  “Ah!  perfido!" 

The  visit  of  the  Chicago  orchestra  un- 
der Mr.  Thomas  was  an  education,  as 
'well  as  a pleasure,  to  us  all.  Personally, 

I could  well  have  spared  the  presence  of 
any  soloist.  Admirable  as  was  the  per- 
formance  of  Mr.  Ysaye,  he  was  too 
, much  in  evidence  at  the  first  concert, 
although  the  audience  was  as  greedy  as 
was  the  violinist.  The  visit  of  this  or- 
chestra was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
music.  It  proved  to  us  that  Bach  and 
Mozart  are  not  hopelessly  old-fashioned, 
that  Richard  Strauss  is  not  merely  an 
extravagant  young  man.  And  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  an  object  lesson  in  the 
art  of  conducting  that  should  not  be 
disregarded  or  speedily  forgotten. 

* *. 

When  Mr.  Ysaye  played  Mozart’s  vi- 
olin concerto  in  E fin  No.  6.  at  Brus- 
sels, Oct.  24,  1897,  fox  the  first  time  in 
that  city  and  just  before  his  departure 
for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kufferath 
wrote  as  follows  about  the  piece: 
“Mozart,  as  everybody  knows,  wrote 
in  1776  at  the  age  of  19  a series  of  five 
concertos  for  the  violin  with  accompa-  I 
niment  of  strings,  flutes  and  oboe."  I 
No,  Mr.  Kufferath,  they  were  writ- 
ten for  strings,  oboes  and  two  horns  j 
“There  are  other  pieces  by  him,  written  ! 
by  him  at  this  period,  ‘concertante’  for 
the  violin,  which  he  composed  at  the 
wish  of  his  father  who  had  taught 
him  the  violin  and  desired  earnestly 
that  he  w’ould  not  w’holly  abandon  it. 
The  concerto  in  E flat  is  of  a much  later 
date  and  should  be  assigned  probably 
to  the  last  years  of  Mozart's  life.  Otto 
Jahn  does  not  mention  it  among  the 
authentic  works,  and  Kdchel's  cata- 
logue declares  it  to  be  a doubtful  post-  j 
humous  work.  It  is  certain  that  the  I 
concerto  was  not  published  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mozart,  but  it  bears  his 
hall-mark,  and  is  indisputably  his. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Gevaert  and  also  I 
that  of  the  editors  of  the  complete  edi- 
tion of  Mozart’s  works  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  Tt  is  possible 
that  Mozart  left  it  unfinished;  some 
measures  of  the  finale  appear  to  reveal 
touching-up.” 

It  is  true  that  Jahn  speaks  only  of  the 
five  concertos  that  were  written  in  1775. 
These  were  bound  together  in  a small 

gray  volume,  end  Leopold  Mozart  had 
written  a comprehensive  title  on  the 
wrapper. 

Wolfgang  wrote  them  undoubtedly  at 
Salzburg  for  his  own  use.  For  he  was 
an  accomplished  violin  virtuoso,  as  well 
as  pianist.  The  father,  a severe  judge, 
wrote  to  him  in  1777:  “You  yourself  do 
not  know  how  well  you  play  the  violin. 

* * * You  might  be  the  first  violinist 
in  Europe.”  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  Wolfgang  in  Munich,  in 
which  he  said:  "I  played  as  though  I 

were  the  greatest  fiddler  in  Europe.” 
Brnnetti,  young  Mozart’s  rival  as  a vio- 
linist in  Salzburg,  praised  him  to  the 
skies  and  played  his  concertos.  We 
find  Mozart  writing  in  1777  about  his 
own  playing  of  a concerto  in  Augsburg; 
"It  went  like  oil.  All  praised  the  beau- 
tiful, pure  tone.” 

But  where  did  Kufferath  learn  that 
Kdchel  regarded  the  concerto  in  E fiat, 
No.  6,  as  a doubtful  posthumous  work? 

Kc'chel  in  his  Catalogue  numbers  this 
work  268.  and  puts  it  among  the  au- 
thentic compositions.  He  gives  the 
probable  date  as  1776.  There  is  no  au- 
tographic copy  of  the  concerto  known. 

* * « 

There  are  few  choirs  that  do  not 
know  Kotzschmar’s  Te  Deum.  A corre- 
spondent writes: 

“Mr.  Hermann  Kotzschmar,  after  47 
consecutive  years  of  service  as  or- 
ganist and  director  of  music  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Portland,  Me., 
has  resigned  his  position  and  accepted 
a similar  position  at  the  State  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  Portland.  He 
will  begin  his  work  the  first  Sunday  in 
April.  He  still  holds  his  position  as 
conductor  of  the  Haydn  Choral  So- 
ciety which  he  has  filled  for  25  years, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  mem- 
bers and  to  the  advantage  of  choral 
music  in  the  town.” 

Forty-seven  years  of  service  as  or- 
ganist of  one  church  is  indeed  a note- 
worthy term.  Edw’ard  John  Hopkins 
who  a short  time  ago  resigned  his 
position  as  organist  to  the  “Honorable 
Societies  of  the  Temple,”  London, 
served  nearly  55  consecutive  years,  for 
he  was  appointed  in  October,  1813. 

Philip  Hale. 


ATTENTION,  COMPOSERS. 

The  Musical  Art  Society  of  New  York 
in  pursuance  o!  its  aim  to  foster  a last,, 
for  what  Is  purest  und  best  In  a "<•«. 
pella,"  choral  music,  desires  not  onlv 
to  give  adequate  performance  of  the 
masterpieces  ol'  this  character  already 
extant,  but  also  to  encourage  further 
development  of  this  field 
The  society  therefore  offers  a ml/, 
given  by  Air.  and  Airs.  Louis  liiitler 
McCagg,  and  which  I,  is  proposed  i0 
make  an  annual  one.  of  $250  for  the  best 
composition  for  mixed  voices,  unaccom- 
panied. The  first  competition  Is  offered 
on  the  following  conditions: 

1—  Any  one  may  compete  who  has  been 
for  the  past  five  years  or  longer  a r<  -si- 
i.ent  of  the  United  Slates  or  Canada. 

2—  The  work  shall  be  set  to  sacred 
words,  Latin  or  English,  for  a chorus 
of  about  50  voices. 

3—  Hie  time  of  performance  should  not 
exceed  15  minutes. 

4—  The  com  positions  offered  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  three  following  Judges, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  society.  Dr.  Fred  E.  Hyde 
30  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York: 

George  W.  Chadwick, 

Asger  Hamerik, 

The  conductor  of  the  Musical  Art  So- 
ciety. 

5—  The  nar.tc  cf  the  composer  is  not 
to  appear,  and  the  composition  must 
bear  a suitable  motto.  A sealed  envel- 
ope containing  the  composer’s  nume 
and  address,  and  bearing  on  the  outside 
tiie  same  motto  and  a return  address, 
must  accompany  the  manuscript.  Oi.lv 
the  envelope  bearing  the  motto  of  the 
successful  composition  will  be  opened. 

6 —  The  composition  receiving  the  prize 
wiii  be  performed  by  the  Alusical  Art 
Society  during  the  season  in  which  the 
award  Is  made. 

7—  The  composer  is  to  retain  all  rights, 
of  whatsoever  description.  In  Ills  work 
except  I hat  the  Alusical  Art  Society  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  of  first  pro- 
duction. 

8—  The  strictest  anonymity  will  be  ob- 
served as  regards  all  competitors,  and 
only  the  name  of  the  successful  com- 
poser will  be  made  public. 

9—  The  jury  reserves  to  itself  Ihe  right 
to  reject  all  compositions  offered,  if 
none  came  up  to  the  standard  set  bv 
the  aims  of  the  society.  A oartial  list 
of  the  works  already  performed  bv  the 
society  will  be  found  in  this  circular. 

10—  All  competing  compositions  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  before 
Sept.  1.  1898. 

11—  All  manuscripts  will  be  held  at 
the  disposal  of  the  composer  after  the 
award  has  been  made. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  this  prize,  with 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  residence, 
for  a w’ork  set  to  secular  words.  Eng- 
lish or  German,  in  1899;  and  to  offer  it 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  nationali- 
ty or  language  In  1909. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  review  of  the  concert  of  yester- 
day is  in  the  news-section. 

Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  said  good-by  to 
the  Vienna  opera  in  “Manon.” 

Rubinstein’s  "Demon,”  revived  at 
Dresden,  has  drawn  large  audiences 
this  season. 

Eugene  Ritt,  once  director  of  the  Paris 
Opera  in  company  with  Mr.  Gailhard. 
died  in  Paris  March  11. 

Miss  Alargurrlte  Hall  will  sing  pe-i 


season  In  the  choir  of  the  South  Re- 
formed Church,  New  York. 

Mr.  W F.  Apthorp  will  lecture  on 
“Musical  Criticism"  in  Steinert  Hall 
Thursday  afternoon,  April  14. 

Saturday  evening  in  Music  Hall,  at  8 
o’clock,  the  twentieth  Symphony  con- 
cert. Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Alaas-Tapper  will  give 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  5.  Mr.  Mahr  and  Mr.  Schulz 
will  assist. 

Cesar  Franck's  symphonic  poem  "Les 
Bolides”  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Now  York  Alarch  16  by  Thomas’s 
Orchestra. 

A symphony  in  A minor  by  Ratez 
director  of  the  Conservatory  and  Popu- 
lar Concerts  at  Lille,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded there. 

"The  Gondoliers”  is  now  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Savoy,  London.  Rosina  Bran- 
dam  will  take  her  original  part,  the 
Duchess  of  Plaza  Toro. 

A string  quartet  by  Julius  Kiengol 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  e.t  New  York  March  9 by  ttie 
Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hanfi  Club. 

Henry  Huss’s  dramatic  aria,  ‘‘Cleo- 
patra, ” with  orchestia,  will  be  sung 
by  Clementine  de  Vere  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  (N.  Y.)  April  1. 

The  Imperial  Court  has  decided  in 
favor  of  Alvary,  who.  injured  at  a re- 
hearsal of  "Die  Walkure”  at  Alann- 
heim,  sued  the  Intendant  of  the  theatre 
for  $7493. 

"Little  Miss  Nobody,”  a two-act  com- 
edy by  H.  Graham,  with  music  by  Ar- 
thur E.  Godfrey,  had  a copyright  pro- 
duction at  Cheltenham,  England, 
March  5. 

A suite  for  strings  by  Victor  Herbert 
was  played  at  a Royal  Academy  con-  ; 
cert  in  London  Feb.  28,  and  one  critic  I 
observed  that  it  "had  really  fresh  and  1 
ingenious  ideas.” 

Wednesday  evening  in  Association 
Hall,  at  8.15,  the  fourth  of  the  Vocal 
'Chamber  Concerts  will  be  given.  The 
Fidelio  Society,  led  by  Dr.  Kelterborn, 
will  sing  ecclesiastical  music. 

Friday  afternoon  in  Alusic  Hall,  at 
2.30.  twentieth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Symphonty  Orchestra.  Haydn's  sym- 
phony No.  2 in  D major.  Mozart's  “Ju- 
piter” symphony,  Beethoven’s  eighth 
symphony. 

It  is  said  that  Air.  Evan  Williams, 
tenor,  will  leave  the  Alarble  Collegiate 
Church  May  1.  in  spite  of  the  offer  of 
$2109  a year,  three  months’  vacation 
and  one  Sunday  elf  each  of  the  other 
nine  months. 


) 


Gladys  Wallis  wm  i»e  ■earn  in  eorole 
opera  when  'The  Koreans"  is  produced 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Samuel  Kdwariis 
and  Hope  Booth  will  he  others  In  the 
company.  As  'The  Walking  Delegate" 
this  piece  was  given  In  Boston  last 
year. 

A chorus  of  thirty  voices,  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  E.  Cutter,  Jr.,  will 
give  a gra  d concert  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing In  the  Centre  M.  E.  Church  at  Mal- 
den. Mr.  Thomas  L-.  Cushman,  the 
well-known  tenor  singer,  will  render 

Mrs.  Louise  Bruce  Brooks,  assisted 
b>  Mr.  Tucker,  pianist,  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  W.Jnes- 
day  evening.  April  13.  She  will  sing 
songs  by  Chaminade.  White.  Hawley. 
Gluck.  Handel.  Cornelius,  Tschalkovv- 
sky.  von  Fieliiz. 

Competition  for  the  Prix  do  Rome  will 
begin  In  Paris  on  May  7.  The  award 
will  not  be  announced  till  July  3.  The* 
subject  for  the  Rossini  prize  was 
“Dante's  Dreant."  but  no  wi  rk  sen;  in 
appeareu  worthy,  and  the  competition 
will  be  renewed  at  a future  date. 

Alma-Tadema  designed  the  dedication 
page  of  Boosey's  new  edition  of  Stan- 
ford's "Requiem"  in  memory  of  Lord 
Leighton.  "Three  allegorical  female 
llgures  are  in  the  act  of  crowning  with 
p laurel  wreath  the  bust  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy." 

Thursday  evening  in  Steinert  Hall,  at 
8.  the  Ondricek-Schulz  Quartet  will 
give  its  third  concert.  Mr.  Baermann, 
pianist,  will  assist.  The  program  will 
include  Dittersdorf’s  E tint  quartet. 
Beethoven’s  trio,  op.  70,  No.  2,  in  E 
flat ; Dvorak's  quintet,  op.  81,  in  A 
major. 

Adelina  Patti,  Clara  Butt,  Edward 
Lloyd  and  Charles  Santley  will  sing 
with  a festival  chorus  of  some  3000 
and  an  orchestra  of  500,  led  by  August 
Manns,  at  a concert  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, June  25.  Patti  has  not  sung  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  since  the  Handel  festi- 
val of  1&50. 

Sir  John  Stainer's  “Crucifixion,”  pre- 
ceded by  the  same  composer's  setting  of 
the  "Miserere,”  will  be  performed  on 
April  1 and  6 at  7.15  P.  M.  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bowdoin 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
Stanslield,  P.  R.  C.  O.  Admission  tick- 
ets will  not  be  required. 

Johann  Strauss  offers  a prize  of  1000 
crowns  for  the  libretto  of  a ballet, 
which  must  last  about  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  and  will  be  performed  at 
the  Vienna  Opera  House.  The  judges 
are  Dumba,  Har.slick.  Mahler,  Strauss 
and  Lothar.  The  scenarios  must  be  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  Die  AV'age,  Vien- 
na. by  May  1. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock  Mr. 
Howard  Malcolm  Tioknor  will  lecture 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  "Shakespeare  as  a 
Playwright.”  with  illustrative  readings 
from  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  A 
group  of  part-songs  written  to  Shakes- 
peare’s text  by  Mrs.  Beach  will  be  sung 
by  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Miss  Rich- 
ardson. Mrs.  Austin. 

Camille  d’Arville  may  sing  in  Berlin 
next  year,  when  "The  Fencing  Master' 
is  produced  there  for  the  first  time. 
Wherever  she  sings  it  would  enoouragie 
her  former  admirers  if  she  would  do  it 
with  care,  and  not  shriek  in  the  dis- 
tressing manner  which  mars  her  voice 
now.  Once  Miss  d’Arville  not  only  had 

a good  voice,  but  used  it  wrell. New 

York  Sun. 

A museum  of  Scandinavian  musical 
Instruments  has  been  opened  at  Copen- 
hagen. and  Is  spoken  of  highly.  Some 
of  the  examples  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting. among  them  a trombone  dated 
1690,  a cavalry  trumpet  used  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  a clarinet 
marked  1702.  A Finland  CantOle,  of 
which  only  two  specimens  are  known, 
is  also  on  view.  Concerts  are  given, 
at  which  the  antique  instruments  are 
used,  to  illustrate  the  music  of  their 
respective  periods. 

. Miss  Lillian  E.  Tucker,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  S.  M.  Landis,  tragedian 
l (supported  by  a “society  lady"  debu- 
ltante).  Mr.  Kerr,  bass,  and  Mrs.  Med- 
ina if.  pianist,  will  give  a "fashionable 
(lyric  and  tbespian  European  drawing- 
Jroom  entertainment”  in  Steinert  Hall, 
lay  evening,  April  14.  She  will 
s i g two  arias  from  "La  Sonnambula,” 
fu  rl  a staccato  polka.  Dr.  Landis  will 
give  scenes  from  "Hamlet,”  "Richard 
HI  ,"  and  "a  talk  on  the  new  anatomi- 
, cal  method  of  voice  culture  with  poetic 
recitals.” 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Easter 
I concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
re i v will  begin  at  Music  Hall  box 
1 office  tomorrow  morning  at<  ft  o’clock. 

I Mrs.  Ga  ski  and  Miss  Marguerite  Diet- 
rick  Mrs.  Adele  Laeis  Baldwin, 

[ Messrs.  George  Hamlin.  Eliot  Hubbard, 

. Ffrangcon-Davies  and  Stephen  S. 
I Town-end  will  be  the  solo  singers. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  will  be  the  organist, 
and  players  from  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will,  as  usual,  furnish  the 
[accompaniment.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  will 
f,on  ihls  occasion  make  his  last  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  of  this  society. 

"In  a town  not  a hundred  miles  from 
London  lives  a teacher  of  music  who 
has  a novel  method  of  i-ushing  business, 
in  a circular  addressed  'Dear  Friends,’ 
lie  asks  four  questions:  'Do  you  love 

t-  u Do  you  play  the  piano?  Do 
■you  sing?  If  not.  would  you  like  to 
•earn  ” Then  follows  7 shall  be  most 
nappy  to  endeavor  to  teach  you.  Voj 
no  invited  to  take  a trial  lesson,  free  of 
all  chzrg  at  the  :ib<ve  address.  Two 
o : ‘ il  songs  (words  ai.d  musk)  will 
l.r  vtven  to  all  new  pupils.'  Finally  the 
p:  of  t u,r  drops  into  poetry: 

"Chi'-  : .'o  ' ‘.vine,  that  soul-stirring  art, 

llosr  ■'  Thrills  me  through  and  through; 
Waal  pi'  .i  < r.  .t  is,  how  It  warms  my  heart, 

To  reveal  Its  beauties  to  you.'  " 

London  Da'ly  Telegraph. 

A new  muHlcal  comedietta,  “The 
T,ao  >•  Wrangler,"  words  by  Seymour 
L ' r.  muL'  by  Ellaline  Terriss  was 
v I at  the  Duke  of  York's  Thea- 

tr<  1 a < Ethel  Sydney,  James 
Welch.  Tim  Ry)<>  were  the  comedians. 
A a i .•  v : angler  at  Oxford,  dressed  in 
o:  -e!"  ' . |„!<  - , Ig  to  call  on 


her  brother,  nn  undergraduate,  enters 
the  wrong  room.  Raekett,  the  occu- 
; pant,  chased  by  mischievous  students. 

makes  an  undignified  entrance,  and  his 
> companions  screw  up  the  door.  Rack- 
1 ett  supposes-  the  girl  to  be  a fellow 
: student.  To  ward  off  suspicion  she  im- 
itates the  manners  and  speech  of  young 
I men.  Rackett’s  servant  finally  informs 

I'  him  who  his  visitor  really  is.  and  a lad- 
der is  found  so  that  she  may  escape 
without  scandal. 

The  program  of  the  four  Richter  con- 
! certs  In  London,  which  will  be  given 
i in  the  end  of  May  and  first  of  Juno, 
have  been  published.  The  final  concert 
will  be  a choral  one.  including  Brahms’s 
"Song  of  Destiny”  and  Beethoven’s 
Choral  Symphony.  Among  the  works 
to  be  given  during  the  season  arc  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff's  Scheherazade,  Robert 
Fuch’s  overture  to  Grillparzer's  drama, 
TV*  Mere:  urd  dvr  Llebe  Weller.; 

'i-e  bestrated 

by  and  played  by  Busoni,  and  Svend- 
sen's  Carnival  in  Paris;  while  the  sym- 
phonies will  include  Tschaikowsky's 
Pathetiquc,  Dvorak’s  New  World, 
Brahms's  First  in  C minor  and  a sym- 
phony by  Mozart.  The  Wagner  reper- 
tory will  be  limited  to  four  overtures. 

“New  Orleans  is  undoubtedly  the  mu- 
sical centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
though  some  may  doubt  it,  it  is  none 
the  less  so.  Look  at  our  French  Opera 
House!  When  we  have  opera,  who  en- 
] joys  dressing  for  it  more  than  we;  who 
chats  more  brightly  or  is  gayer  during 
‘Rigoletto’  and  ‘La  Favorita’  than  we? 
Who  bob  their  heads  more  emphatically 
when  the  rhythm  of  some  familiar 
strain  happens  to  reach  us  than  we  do? 
True,  Paderewski  said,  after  his  visit 
to  New  Orleans,  that  we  were  idiots  as 
far  as  music  was  concerned,  that  he 
did  not  finish  playing  many  of  his 
pieces,  because  when  ho  paused  for 
expression  we  thought  the  end  had 
come  and  clapped  as  heartily  as  if  he 
had  sang  'Jus’que  La.’  But  then,  good 
land!  Paderewski  couldn’t  have  been 
a very  keen  observer,  or  he  would  have 
noticed  that  so  great  was  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  music  that  many  of  us 
brought  our  young  children  to  enjoy 
Bach  and  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn  as 
rendered  by  him.  At  the  recent  Pugnc 
concert  all  of  the  music  lovers  in  town 
were  to  be  seen  there,  many  of  there 
displaying  their  keen  interest  by  punch- 
ing holes  in  the  programs  and  taking 
occasion  to  wind  their  watches  while 
exquisite melodiesdrifted  from  the  ivory 
keys  under  the  master  touch.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  one  could  find 
fault  with  the  music  of  Pugno  and 
with  his  selections,  but  there  are  some 
hard  critics  in  our  town,  and  one  lady 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  wished 
he  would  play  something  with  a tune 
in  it— a nice  waltz  or  a march 

or  something  like  that.  Although 
it  has  been  said  that  Pugno 

as  an  artist  Is  as  great  if  not  greater 
than  was  Rubinstein,  still  when  he 
plays  in  New  Orleans  he  must  expect 
to  have  his  errors  and  deficiencies 
shown  up,  for  our  musical  judgment 
is  clear  in  proportion  to  our  real  love 
for  melody.  One  lady  at  the  concert 
was  heard  to  remark  that  she  didn’t 
know  what  Mr.  Pugno  wanted  to  play 
the  same  piece  twice  for;  that  he  had 
just  finished  Alle.gretto,  and  she  saw 
by  the  program  that  he  was  going  to 
play  it  again.  It  is  indeed  strange  that 
such  a genius  should  have  made  a 
mistake  like  that,  and  doubtless  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  himself 
i could  he  have  overheard  the  observa- 

j tion.” New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 

j crat. 

! Last  night  at  the  Queen's  Hall  the 
Bach  Choir,  scarcely  true  to  its  name, 
gave  a performance  of  Prof.  Stanford’s 
"Requiem,”  of  Dr.  Parry's  Symphonic 
Variations  in  E minor,  and  of  Bach's 
cantata,  "Sie  Werden  Aus  Saba  Alle 
Kommen.”  We  have  before  expressed 
an  opinion  upon  this  “Requiem"  when  it 
was  first  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  last  autumn.  So  far  as  a fa- 
vorable opinion  goes,  it  would  be  un- 
just not  to  note  how  exquisitely  upon 
many  and  various  occasions  this  com- 
poser balances  his  band,  with  how  ju- 
dicial a sense  of  proportion  he  com- 
bines his  orchestra,  and  with  how  care- 
ful a consideration  for  the  value  of  par- 
ticular instruments  he  works  out  this 
or  the  other  passage.  In  this  respect, 
we  seriously  regard  Prof.  Stanford— 
apart  from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan — as  the 
most  intelligent,  the  most  attractive 
and  the  most  charming  of  living  Eng- 
lish composers.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  instrumentation  of  this  “Requiem” 
with  the  "Variations"  by  Dr.  Parry 
which  succeeded  it.  Where  the  Stan- 
ford composition  was  light,  imaginative, 
equipoised  and  well-proportioned,  the 
Parry  variations  were  thick,  muddy  and 
uninteresting.  Prof.  Stanford  handles 
the  orchestra,  as  it  seems,  by  a must- 
cianly  instinct;  Dr.  Parry  utilizes  it  out 
of  the  fullness  of  his  academical  knowl- 
edge. This  Is  the  note,  the  best  char- 
acteristic: of  the  "Requiem,”  which,  ir 
many  other  respects,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  is  a somewhat  disap- 
pointing work.  After  all,  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  libretto  of  the 
"Requiem,”  and  when  you  remember 
how  great  musician  after  great  musi- 
cian has  tried  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  religious  sentiment  to  express  its 
significance,  its  depth,  its  terror  and  Its 
hope  vou  ask  in  some  bewilderment 
why  Prof.  Stanford  chose  this  particu- 
l?ir  arrangement  of  thought,  wonl  and 
emotion  for  his  own.  For,  indeed,  he 
does  not  really  get  very  much  further 
than  the  outside  skin  of  it.  Take  his 
"Dies  Irar,”  for  an  Instance.  This  ’Se- 
quence," as  It  is  called  in  the  Roman 
Liturgy,  is  among  the  most  peculiarly 
solemn  warnings  in  the  whole 
Christian  bibliography;  and  when  you 
go  back  to  the  period  of  (he  men  who 
real  I v felt  its  meaning,  understood  its 
significance,  feared  its  prophecy,  and 
trembled  before  its  awfulitess,  yon  find 
that  ilicy  did  actually  evolve  a musical 
setting  which  is  of  the  highest  musical 
value,  just  because  it  is  the  exact  ex- 
pression of  their  emotions.  Yet  that 
setting  Is  :o  simple  that  the  ultra- 
modern musician  turns  from  il  In  dls- 
dain,  because  it  is  too  littb-  complex, 
too  unsophisticated,  too  untouched  by 


spirit  of  moditrfp  "contrapuntal) 
ideals.  Ye;  Professor  Stanford's  “Dios 

Irae”  is.  within  a little,  an  inexpressive 

composition  when  placed  side  by  side! 
with  the  ancient  Plain  Song  version. 
And  why?  For  this  reason:  that  since 
music  is  the  immediate  expression  of 
pure  emot'on.  it  is  necessary  to  feel 
the  emotion  at  first  hand.  Inevitably, 
certainly,  personally,  and  not  dramat- 
ically. remotely,  or  with  an  alien  sen- 
sitiveness. We  find  all  these  latter 
qualities  in  the  new  “Requiem.”  mak- 
ing, however,  one  exception.  Despite 
its  obvious  reference  to  "Lohengrin” 
— there  is  even  a more  complete  refer- 1 
ence  to  the  same  work  in  the  "Dies' 
Irae."  upon  the  phrase  “Ne  cadant  in 
obscurnm"— the  "Agnus  Dei”  is  a 
charming  and  delightful  piece  of  work. 
The  melody  is  exquisite,  and  for  once 
the  emotion  (to  repeat  the  phrase) 
seems  to  touch  the  musician  imme- 
diately and  at  first  hand;  it  Is  wholly 
admirable.  The  "Sanctus"  has  been 
praised;  but  It  seemo  to  us  to  be  too 
completely  under  the  influence  of 
Gounod,  who.  in  church  music,  was 
frankly  not  a desirable  master.  As  to 
the  actual  performance  of  this  "Re- 
quiem," it  was  not,  in  our  judgment, 
very  satisfactory.  The  choir  seemed  to 
sing  with  difficulty  and  hesitation;  at 
times,  particularly  in  the  softer 
phrases,  there  was  a positive  tendency 
to  leave  the  pitch,  and  never  did  it  at- 
tain to  any  greatly  attractive  moment 
of  Interpretation.  The  soloists,  never- 
theless, were  good,  on  the  whole.  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene,  however,  is  develop- 
ing a note  of  sentimentality— our  grand- 
fathers would  have  named  it  sensibility 
— which  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored. 
Tears  are  very  effective  upon  rare  occa- 
sions; but  an  everlasting  vocal  tear- 
fulness is  a thing  to  fly  from;  and 
Mr.  Greene  has  far  too  fine  a temper* 
ament  and  too  good  a voice  that  il 
should  be  worth  his  while  to  run  Into 
this  cheap  kind  of  impressiveness.  Miss 
Marie  Brnma.  Mdme.  Medora  Henson, 
and  .Mr.  Thomas  Thomas,  respectively 
the  contralto,  the  soprano,  and  the 
tenor  of  the  occasion,  are  all  worthy 
of  praise,  and  the  orchestra  was  in 
fairly  satisfactory  form.  Bach’s  Can- 
tata brought  the  concert  to  a conclu- 
sion.-  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  9. 


THEODORE  THOMAS 

With  the  Chicago  Orchestra  Gave 
the  Last  of  Three  Concerts  Yes- 
terday—Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  Was 
the  Pianist. 

The  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas,  conductor,  gave  its  third  and 
last  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Music  Hall.  There  was  a great  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C minor Beethoven 

Concerto  for  piano.  No.  4,  !n  D minor.. 

Rubinstein 

Mr.  Hofmann. 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Le  Chasseur  Maudit" 

Cesar  Frank 

(oh)  Deux  Chants  Polonals Chopin-Liszt 

(c)  Espagnole  Moszkowski 

Mr.  Hofmann. 

VorspSel  to  “Die  Meisterslnger" Wagner 

Although  there  was  much  interest 
taken  in  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Hof- 
mann, who  was  last  heard  here  Feb. 
11,  1888,  the  true  soloist  of  the  concert 
was  Mr.  Thimas,  who  played  marvel- 
ously upon  his  instrument,  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  symphonic  poem  by  C0sar  Franck 
was  first  performed  atxa  Pasdeloup 
concert  Jan.  13,  1884.  It  was  played  In 
Cincinnati  under  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken’s 
direction  Jan.  29,  1898.  Mr.  Thomas 
brought  it  out  in  Chicago,  Feb.  19  of 
this  year,  and  in  New  Y"ork  the  7th  of 
this  month  at  the  "French  concert.”  It 
was  heard  here  yesterday  for  the  first, 
time.  The  piece  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  poem  by  Biirger,  which  is 
familiar  in  English  as  “The  Wild 
Huntsman.”  The  sacrilegious  noble- 
man in  his  fury  for  the  chase  heeds 
not  the  service  of  the  church  or  the 
worshipers.  In  his  frenzy  he  is  left 
alone.  A dreadful  curse  is  pronounced;  j 
he  is  doomed  to  be  chased  for  ever  by  ] 
the  demons  of  hell.  It  is  this  chase 
that  is  seen  In  firework  horror  in  the 
scene  of  the  Wolf’s  Glen  in  “Der  ! 
Freischiltz.  and  the  Wild  Huntsman 
is  first  cousin  of  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
or  of  kin  to  the  Wandering  Jew,  or 
follower  of  the  Gabriel  hounds.  I was 
disappointed  in  the  music.  The  first 
pages,  in  which  a religious  chorus  is 
opposed  to  the  music  of  the  chase,  are 
full  of  color,  and  the  harmonies  are 
interesting;  but  the  curse  brought  no 
goose-flesh,  and  the  final  chase  of 
demons  Is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
thq  original  earthly  and  sacrilegious 
hunt. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  re- 
markable reading  of  the  symphony  by  I 
Beethoven.  And  here  It  would  be  easy  j 
to  indulge  In  extravagant  rhetoric.  For  ij 
clearness,  beauty  and  true  dramatic  j 
feeling  the  performance  was  unsurpass-  I 
able.  The  scherzo  never  seemed  so  i 
mysterious,  and  the  strange  and  shud-  j 
dering  transition  to  the  march-finale 
was  of  thrilling  effect.  Careful  as  was  I 
the  treatment  of  the  detail,  abundant  I 
as  were  the  subtle  nuances,  the 
rhythm  never  flagged,  the  grandeur  of 
the  composer's  conception  was  never 
befogged.  It  was  a performance  of  a 
lifetime.  And  the  performance  of  the 
prelude  to  “Die  Meisterslnger”  and  of 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  by 
Rubinstein  was  also  worthy  of  hearty 
praise.  The  concert  brought  a noble 
close  to  a series  that  was  all  too  short. 
**. 

I heard  Mr.  Hofmann  yesterday  for 
the  first  time,  and  therefore  I am  de- 
barred from  the  pleasure  of  comparing 
the  Infant  phenomenon  with  the  young 
man.  or  of  Indulging  in  reminiscences. 

Since  Mr.  Hofmann  will  give  Monday 
afternoon  a concert  that  will  test  fully 
his  abilities,  I prefer  to  postpone  de- 


tailed criticism  lest  I might  now  do 
him  injustice.  Yet  !t  is  only  fair  to 
record  a few  Impressions,  although  I do 
not  believe  that  he  was  heard  yester- 
day to  best  advantage. 

Ills  technic  is  of  course  highly  de- 
veloped, and  his  bravura  is  of  exceed- 
ing brilliance.  In  the  concerto  his  per- 
formance of  the  finale  was  mdre  satis- 
factory than  that  of  the  preceding 
movements.  He  often  showed  himself  a 
colorist  and  a man  of  temperament. 
His  playing  of  a melody  did  not  please  ! 
me.  His  legato  was  often  hard  and 
brittle,  and  he  had  a vicious  trick  of 
thumping  the  first  note  of  a melodic 
phrase.  No,  he  did  not  sing  the  tunes  , 
that  should  be  sung.  Admirable  as 
was  his  playing  in  certain  respects,  he 
did  not  move,  soothe,  excite  me;  in  fact 
he  made  no  lasting  impression  what- 
ever. His  playing  never  pierced  the 
skin.  Nor  were  his  solo  pieces  of  a 
character  to  furnish  absolute  or  final 
tents.  Applauded  enthusiastically,  he 
added  a melody  by  Rubinstein  and  an 
arrangement  of  one  of  Sohubert's 
marches.  In  those  pieces  as  lr.  those 
recorded  in  the  program  he  did  not  rise 
above  salon  sentiment,  elegance,  or 
brilliance.  Ills  performance  tomorrow 
may  change  these  impressions. 

Philip  Hale.  [ 


YA'ilA  f\j 


To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Did  I tell  you  when  I wrote  last  week 
of  my  friend  the  Quietest 'that  it  Is  his  wont 
to  sot  down  In  a note  book  many  of  the 
Ithlnge  he  serenely  contemplates,  many  of  the 
(dreams  he  dreams  in  the  course  of  his 
finely  errant  life? 

Friday  I again  sat  by  his  side  upon  a 
bench  on  the  Common,  and  questioned  him 
Icurlously  as  to  when  and  where  he  had 
(first  forsaken  the  walled  cities  for  the  tents 
of  Kedar.  He  refused  resolutely  to  talk, 
drewing  his  robe  of  quiet — a soft,  drab  robe, 
embroidered  with  old  Medford  rum — about 
him.  Yet  he  magnanimously  put  his  book 
Into  my  hand^  and,  bidding  ine  read,  fell 
asleep. 


HIS  ENTRANCE  INTO  VAGRANCY. 

In  the  next  room  the  fat,  gross  old 
tather  and  the  thin,  acrid-voiced  step- 
mother snore  in  unity. 

In  his  own  bare  little  room  the  pale, 
slim  young  man  wanders  with  uneven 
steps  between  the  table  and  the  open 
window.  On  the  table  are  scattered  pa-  J 
pers,  and  the  stars  In  the  sky,  the  I 
veiled  moon,  the  city  sleeping,  and  the 
people  in  the  houses  of  the  city  are  the 
subjects  of  the  writings  on  the  table; 
for  the  young  man  thinks  that  he  Is  a 
poet. 

Now,  he  is  not  writing  poetry,  he  is 
living  it,  living  a violent  lyric  of  im-  . 
potent  disgust. 

He  says  to  himself  over  and  over  ‘ 
again;  “I  am  sick  of  this  miserablel 
life;  sick  of  the  dull  routine  of  days,! 
(pen-driving  In  that  sleek  lawyer’s  office;! 
gray  evenings  at  home.  I am  sick  of 
my  stepmother's  scolding,  my  father’s 
sermonizing.  And  how  they  snore!”  I 
He  thumps  his  fist  on  the  table.  The] 
acrid  voice  pipes  out,  “Henry,  not  inj 
.bed  yet?”  The  husky  voice  of  the  fat.J 
(gross  father:  “Go  to  bed,  Henry.l 

your're  ruining  your  health.” 

“And  wasting  the  gas!  How  do  youl 

expect  us  to  pay  our  bills  if ” 

The  young  man  stuffs  his  fingers  ir t 
jhls  ears  and  leans  out  of  the  window  ! 
lAnd  then,  again,  he  listens.  In  the  nex'I 
room  the  fat,  gross  old  father,  and  th<| 
thin,  acrid-voiced  step-mother  snore  irl 
unity. 

The  gentle  night  puts  out  a hand  ancl 
poothes  him.  Its  beauty  beckons.  Thil 
iwhlte  road  running  southward  to  tfafl 
green,  free  woods  Invites  a wanderer.  T 
Under  the  window  is  the  ladder  of  th  I 
fire-escape.  He  takes  his  boots  in  hi  | 
jhand,  puts  hat  on  head,  creeps  slowl 
(down  the  ladder,  puts  on  his  boots 
vaults  the  low  fence. 

He  stands  still,  draining  a deep,  Ion 
breath,  half  timorously. 

The  long  street  stretches  to  the  sou;! 
’nit  white  dust  upon  it  glimmers  pal( 
l’\  The  houses  tower  on  each  side  wit 
u broken  sky-line;  mere  masses  < 
(shapeless  black,  with  here  and  th?’ 
a vague  touch  of  lighter  hue;  a rudd 
window  Is  painted  In  at  intervals.  Ti 
lighter  skv  roofs  the  dark  street,  ma  1 
lug  it  a ct  rrider  In  which  his  footsre;; 
echo.  The  full  moon  burns  dimly,  at 
(Rinongst  the  cloud-draperies  which  vill 
t ie  sky  r.  few  large,  brilliant  stars  a I) 
stationed.  A salt,  chilly  wind  blows  |j 
f"om  the  sea,  and  the  dust  arises  noli 
pnd  then  in  sudden,  ghostly  swirls. 

Breathing  deep  breaths,  swinging  il] 
prms.  a song  in  his  heart,  he  marihli 
on.  He  hears  a gay  chorus,  and 
brushes  ti  rough  a crowd  of  half-driml1 
jen  men  rounding  a corner.  He  turl 
t)  look  after  them;  he  becomes  col 
» :imiE  of  strange,  wild  sympathy  wil 
the  night-pi  owlers.  ’TIs  the  first  u 
be  has  ever  been  away  from  the 
defined  pathway  of  his  life,  sav 
thought  art!  dream.  Never  had 
b^ard  night-waking  vagabonds 
lag.  careless  of  everything;  never  I 
be  been  abroad  at  this  hour;  never  n 
}i  - thought  that  he  would  fain  be 
yuch  company.  Gipsy-thoughts  frolic 
1. is  brain. 

And  tlncugh  all  this  his  fat,  gre 
o’d  father  and  his  thin,  acrld-voi 
e’ep-mother  snore  in  unity! 


iany  remember  the  sensation 
de  in  Boston  during  the  season 
87-’S8  by  the  ten  concerts  of  young 
sef  Hofmann.  His  first  appear- 
ice  in  this  country  was  at  New 
irk  Nov.  29,  1887,  when  he  played, 
itk  an  orchestra  directed  by  the 
te  Adolf  Neuendorff,  Beethoven's 
•st  concerto  and  the  polacca  of 
eber-Liszt,  and  as  solo  pieces,  var- 
iions  by  Rameau,  a berceuse  and  a 
altz  of  his  own,  and  a nocturne  by 


OY  PRODIGY  GROWN  UP. 

JOSEF  HOFMANN. 

By  M.  de  Blois.  ,7  H.  ykM*  17 

pearance  which  often  accompanies 
early  development  of  the  brain.  He 
was  in  looks  a bright,  healthy, 
strong,  normal  boy,  with  sturdy 
legs  and  arms.  When  he  conducted 
the  Beethoven  concerto  a thunder  of 
applause  swept  through  the  house 
Many  people  leaped  to  their  feet. 
Men  shouted  ‘Bravo!’  and  women 
waved  their  handkerchiefs.  Pianists 
of  repute  were  moved  almost  to 
tears.  Some  wiped  the  moisture 


man  said  to  Mr.  Gerr., , ‘‘It  is  sad  to  health,  and  Tut  n 
see  Hofmann  thus  hurried  to  physl-  Rubinstein,  who 
cal  and  mental  ruin.  You  get  him  death  put  an 
off  the  stage,  arrange  with  ids  par-  Hofmann  reappr 
cuts  to  have  him  returned  to  uls  when  he  was  “c 
home,  where  he  can  rega,  his  no  longer  a prou 


JOSEF  HOFMANN. 

As  he  was  when  he  first  played  in  this  country,  ten  years  ago 
(Photograph  by  Sarony  Photo-Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 


.V; 


bopin.  Mr.  Henderson  thus  de- 
;ribed  him: 

Josef  Hofmann  is  a little  over  ten 
ears  of  age.  He  appeared  on  the 
: age  last  evening  in  a blue  and  gray 
riped  sailor  shirt,  knee  breeches, 
ad  stockings,  and  looked,  if  any- 
ilng,  younger  than  he  is.  The  au- 
ience  was  plainly  surprised  at  his 
ranee,  and  a general  exclam  a- 
resulted.  The  little  fellow  sur- 
led  many  in  another  way.  He  had 
e of  the  attenuated  physical  ap- 


from  their  eyes.  The  child  had  as- 
tonished the  assembly.  He  was  a 
marvel.” 

Hofmann,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  born  at  Cracow,  June  20,  1877. 
Mr.  Gerry,  representing  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  finally  insisted  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  boy  from  the  stage. 
There  was  a wild  outcry,  but  the 
Mayor  supported  Mr.  Gerry,  and  the 
performances,  public  and  private, 
were  stopped  In  this  country.  A rich 


houses  that  line  the  street  are  j 
less  well-cidtred.  Soon  he  passes 
their  presence.  A dusky  pine  | 
and  the  harbor  take  their  place  j 
ptably.  Tox.ard  the  north,  at  his] 
are  the  lights  o’  the  town.  The  j 
sea  yawns  before  him,  cloaked  by  1 
night.  The  farther  shore  of  the  | 
or  Is  as  a .black  line  ruled  across  j 
sky.  cm  the  tear  shore  a white 
ad  of  foam  runs  ever  the  water- 
e ken  cel  sand.  The  harbor  lies  i>e- 
misslng  the  pale  mcon.  A big 
star  riding  low  in  the  east 
cites  its  dark  breast  with  a slender 
The  Indistinguishable  forest 
ate  as  block  paint;  through  them 
wind  moves  slowly.  The  voice  of 
muteel  music.  Out  from  shore 
the  water  breaks  ever  a hidden 

young  man  stands  still.  Far  out 
. a lighthouse  beckons  with  in- 
fir.ger,  beckons  to  the  home  of 
ers — and  yet— and  yet  it  is  time 
Im  to  go  home.  To  go  back,  as 
the  arms  of  a lover,  to  his  drab 
lo  pettifogging  labor,  to  the  fat 
:r  and  the  thin  step-mother  snoring 
nity? 

dim  moon  and  the  now  dimmer 
look  down  upon  him  calmly.  The 
-browed  sea  opens  inviting  arms, 
wind  in  the  trees,  the  sea  on  the 
whisper.  “Come!”  Aid  there 
the  road  into  the  woods,  the  high- 
y out  of  bondage. 

own  it  he.  gees,  hands  in  pockets, 
whistling  cheerfully,  to  meet  the  com- 
ing dawn. 
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“Dorothy”  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House. 

Enthusiastic  Reception  of  Clara 

Lane  and  Mr.  Murray. 


JOSEF  HOFMANN  OF  TODAY. 

health;  then  give  him  the  best  mus-  appearance  in  this  country  was  in 
ical  instruction  that  can  be  obtained,  New  York  with  Theodore  Thomas’s 
and  I will  pay  all  expenses.  But  orchestra  March  1,  when  his  playing 
never  mention  my  name.”  of  Rubinstein’s  D minor  concerto  re- 

These  instructions  were  literally  called  the  great  pianist-composer 
carried  out.  He  was  nursed  back  to  himself  to  the  audience. 


Josef  Hofmann’s  Recital— Bos- 
ton String  Quartet. 

The  Boston  Lyric  Company  under  the 
management  of  Col.  W.  A.  Thompson 
began  last  night  an  engagement  of  eight 
weeks  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  with 
a performance  of  Cellier's  tuneful 
operetta  “Dorothy.”  Mr.  W.  F.  Glover 
j was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 


and  he  closed  with  the  expression  of 
the  wish  that  another  season,  the  com- 
pany might  be  here  In  “permanent 
opera,”  for  which  he  was  again  cheered.  . 


All  in  all  the  reception  of  these  favorite  on  last  Saturday  at  the  ’Thomas  eon 
singers  was  the  feature  of  the  evening;  cert.  His  technical  display  was  bril 


Dorothy  Bantam 

Lydia  Hawthorne.... 

j Mrs.  Privett 

Phyllis 

Lady  Betty 

Geoffrey  Wilder 

Harry  Sherwood 

Lurcher 

Squire  Bantam 

Farmer  Tuppit 

Tom  Strutt 

It  will  be  seen  by 


/'.foot  and  light-hearted  I take  to  the  open 
road. 

lealthy.  free,  the  world  before  me, 

long  brown  path  before  me  leading 
wherever  I choose. 

eforth  I ask  not  good  fortune,  I myself 
am  good  fortune. 

neeforth  I whimper  no  more,  postpone  no 
more,  need  nothing, 

no  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries,  quer- 
ulous criticisms, 

g and  content  I travel  the  open  road. 


Clara  Lane 

Hattie  Ladd 

Hattie  Arnold 

Margaret  Sayre 

Gertrude  Clarke 

Ritchie  Ling 

J.  K.  Murray 

Milton  Aborn 

W.  H.  Clarke 

Richard  Jones 

J.  S.  Murray 

a glance  at  the 


cast  that  the  prominent  members  of 
this  company  -Avere  favorites  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  when  opera  and 
operetta  were  given  there.  These  sing- 
ers have  been  missed  sadly  by  many 
music  lovers,  and  the  welcome  given 
them  by  an  audience  that  crowded  the 
Grand  Opera  House  was  remarkable 
for  its  spontaneity,  honesty,  and  hearti- 
ness. Each  member  of  the  old  com- 
pany was  applauded  loudly  when,  he 
or  she  made  the  first  entrance,  and 
after  the  first  act  there  were  flowers 
and  curtain  calls.  Nor  did  the  en- 
thusiasm subside  until  Miss  Lane  and 
Mr.  Murray  had  separately  acknowl- 
edged calls.  Miss  Lane  looked  her 
prettiest  and  said  nothing.  Mr.  Murray 
made  a short  speech.  He  said  that 
they  were  all  delighted  to  be  back  in 
Boston;  that  they  had  often,  thought 
of  their  home  when  they  were  singing 
In  Western  cities;  he  even,  dropped  Into 
poetry,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Wegg: 

“In  Omaha,  or  Denver,  or  wherever  we  may 
roam, 

There’s  no  place  like  home," 


singers  was  the  feature  of  the  evenin_ 
and  the  reception  was  not  only  a proof 
of  the  affection  in  which  the  members 
of  the  old  Castle  Square  Company  are 
held  by  the  Boston  public;  It  was  sig- 
nificant of  the  earnest  desire  of  many 
to  have  established  opera  at  reasonable 
prices. 

.•« 

Miss  Lane  was  in  good  voice,  and 
after  she  had  subdued  the  natural  emo- 
tion provoked  by  the  heartiness  of  her 
reception  she  acted  with  her  familiar 
spirit  and  pert  coquetry.  It  may  be 
said  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany that  they  did  all  that  was  within 
their  power  to  make  the  pretty  operetta 
pleasing  to  their  friends.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  performance  was  not  a smooth 
one.  The  orchestra  more  than  once 
made  a sad  mess  of  its  task  and.  ham- 
pered thereby  the  singers.  ITie  curtain 
was  late  in  rising,  and  the  waits  were 
interminably  long.  These  were  the  mis- 
fortunes. no  doubt,  of  a first  night,  and 
they  will  not  probably  be  repeated.  The  i; 
chorus  was  large  and  the  volume  of  , 
tone  was  sonorous. 

“Dorothy”  will  he  given  the 
remaining  evenings  of  the  week 
and  at  the  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday matinees.  The  repertory  will 
beas  follows;  Next  week:  “II  Trova- 

tore”;  week  of  April  11,  “Erminie”; 
week  of  April  18,  “Chimes  of  Norman- 
dy”; week  of  April  25,  “Faust”;  week 
of  May  2.  “Rohemlan  Girl”;  week  of 
May  9.  "Carmen”;  week  of  May  16, 
"Fra  Dlavolo”  and  "Marltana.” 

Philip  Hale. 

JOSEF  HOFMANN. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Hofmann's  first 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Music  Hall  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  and  fugue Bach  | 

Senate,  op.  101 Beethoven 

Three  songs  without  words Mendelssohn 

A minor,  A-flat  major.  C major. 
Variations  and  fugue  (on  original  theme)  i 
■T.  Hofmann  I 

(i)  Nocturne.  E major r'liopln 

(b)  Three  preludes Chopin  | 

G major,  B major.  E-flat  major.  | 

(c)  Polonaise,  A-flat  major Chopin 

(a;  Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Who 


era!  may  well  be  questioned.  Bach 
wrote  many  piano  pieces,  and  it  would 
be  a' pleasure  to  hear  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hofmann,  as  a pianist,  played 
with  greater  freedom  and  spirit  Ilian 


displa_ 

lirnt,  and  in  such  pieces  as  the  third 
of  the  chosen  Songs  Without  Words  by  i 
Mendelssohn,  the  third  of  the  chosen  ' 
preludes  of  Chopin,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Erl  King  his  right  to  be 
ranked  as  a leading  pianist  was  at 
once  cheerfully  acknowledged.  So,  too, 
his  performance  of  Bach’s  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  and  his  own  Variations  and 
Fugue— which  show  respectable  work- 
manship rather  than  any  marked  indi- 
viduality of  thought  or  expression — 
was  admirable.  The  piece  by  Bach  was 
played  without  affectation  of  nuance, 
and  in  solid,  virile,  truly  rhythmical 
fashion. 

Atid  now  arises  a perplexing  problem. 
This  young  man,  who  justly  commands 
respect  and  admiration  as  a pianist, 
often  disappoints  as  an  interpreter. 
Not  that  he  is  dry  and  rigid,  purely 
mechanical;  for  he  is  at  times  a color- 
ist, and  he  knows  how  to  make  tonal 
gradations  eft1ectiv[9.  But  when  lie 
should  sing  a melody,  he  does  not  sing 
it.  There  is  the  effort;  there  is  the 
thought  of  mighty  preparation  and  seri- 
ous attempt;  but  there  is  no  melodic 
spontaneity.  This  was  seen  clearly  in 
his  endeavor  to  sing-  on  the  piano  Schu- 
bert’s Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel. 
You  would  not  tolerate  a singer  who 
played  such  havoc  with  this  pathetic 
and  romantic  tune.  And  in  the  Nocturne 
of  Chopin  as  well  as  in  the  Prelude  in 
B major,  there  was  the  same  absence  of 
imaginative,  poetic  spirit.  When  Mr. 
Hofmann  tries  hard  to  ploy  with  senti- 
ment. ho  either  becomes  sentimental, 
or  his  melody  sticks,  falters,  or  it  Is 
stiff  and  formal.  His  delivery  of  the 
['  Polonaise  of  Chopin  was  labored;  you  , 
hat  once  remembered  the  peculiar  and' 
trying  difficulties  of  the  piece.  To  me 
:it  was  a matter  of  indifference  whether 
, he  played  the  Sonata  by  Beethoven  well 
i or  poorly,  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
I this  Sonata  should  be  played  in  public. 

I | At  times  he  succeeded  in  making  cer-  : 
tain  passages  interesting,  hut  for  the 
most  part  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
wandered. 

Mr.  I-Iofmann  is  happiest  and  most  at  : 
his  ease  when  he  plays  pieces  that  de- 
jmand  chiefly  grace,  delicacy,  elegance.  , 
He  has  devoted  years  to  technic.  Jt  ; 


Schubpri-Liszt  } 

(b)  Erl  King Schubert -Liszt 

(c)  Barcarole,  A minor Rubinstein 

(d)  Zigeunerweisen  Tausig' 

The  prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach  were 

the  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  D ma- 


i might  be  well  for  him  now 


to  consider 

interpretation— and  first  of  all  to  study 
the  art  of  singing,  to  cultivate  a mov- 
ing legato.  We  arc  no  longer  staggered 
or  dazed  by  mere  brute  strength  or 
brilliance.  Song  is  indispensable,;  it  is 
I)  to  bo  coveted  greedily;  it  is  to  be  toiled 
jor,  which  show  the  great  influence  ex-  !|  after,  as  some  men  toil  after  virtue, 
ercised  over  Buell  by  Buxtehude.  They  j . » * * 

are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  mas-  j There  was  a good-sized  and  enthusi- 
torpleces  of  this  composer,  and  the  ad-  ! aslic  audience.  And  there  were  manv 
viability  of  such  transcriptions  in  pen-  i 


) 


,,’ereore-fieuds  lire: 
f program.  they  v 
( hr  hart  added  nu 

In'  Music  H ill.  ‘I 
Saturda; 
sir vert  seats  are 


t:  tor  alter  The 
■ not  content 


1 give  two  rcrita 
irsday,  April  .1. 
April  30.  at  2.S0.  R| 
w on  sale. 

Philip  Hale. 


like  country  like  {Sirs  requires  to  listen 
to  the  clarion  of  victory.”  Now.  is 
.this  the  rhetoric  of  Alphonse  of  Leon? 
Did  his  father  never  sp^nk  by  the 
ihearth  unless  he  were  dressed  in  his 
writing  robes? 


BOSTON  STRING  QUARTET. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet  gave  Its 
third  concert  last  evening  in  Associa- 
tion Hall.  The  quartet  was  assisted  by  I 
M . ard  1'.  Hill,  pianist.  The  pro- 

gram was  as  follows:  Quartet,  A major:  | 
opus  S.  Kahn;  sonata  for  'cello  and 
piano.  A minor,  opus  36.  Grieg;  quar- 
to:. No.  1.  1C  flat,  Cherubini. 

I Kahn's  music  has  been  heard  here 

(before,  so  extended  comment  on  the 
composer  and  his  works  is  uncalled 
for  at  this  time.  Whatever  may  be  sai  l 
of  the  remainder  of  his  chamber  music, 

his  A rrajor  quartet,  heard  last  even- 
ing. cannot  be  justly  praised  from  any 
point  of  view.  It  is  impossible  to  singu- 
larize  any  particular  movement  as  be- 
ing of  more  interest  than  another.  The 
work,  any  way  you  may  take  it.  is  a 
vapid,  dull,  uninteresting  piece  of  writ- 
ing as  may  be  found  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  tiresome  compositions.  Fault 
may  easily  be  found  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  played.  The  Cherubini 
quartet  was  played  much  better,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  scherzo  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  larghetto  were  clear- 
ly brought  out,  and,  with  the  finale, 
were  delightfully  piayed.  The  first 
movement  still  remains  decidedly  un- 
interesting. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a young  man  with  a com- 
mendable touch,  and  fluent  technic,  who  I 
Plays  in  a most  academic,  mechanical 
fashion,  and  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a poor  stage  presence.  The 
Grieg  sonata  calls  for  more  from  the 
pianist  than  this  young  man  was  able 
to  give,  both  in  style  and  finish,  as 
well  as  front  a purely  technical  stand- 
point. and  the  excellent  playing  of  Mr. 
Barth  did  not  by  any  means  lift  the 
rendering  of  the  sonata  above  the  grade 
of  mediocrity. 

There  was  a very  small  audience. 

Do  you  think  that  Greek  art  ever  tells  I 
us  what  the  Greek  people  were  like?  Do  1 
you  believe  that  the  Athenian  women  were 
like  the  stately,  dignified  figures  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze,  or  like  those  marvelous  god- 
desses who  sat  in  the  triangular  pediments  I 
of  the  same  building?  It  you  judge  from  the  j 
art.  they  certainly  were  so.  But  read  an  I 
authority,  like  Aristophanes,  for  instance. 
You  will  find  that  the  Athenian  ladies  laced 
lightly,  wore  high-heeled,  shoes,  dyed  ilieir 
hair  yellow,  painted  and  rouged  their  faces, 
and  were  exactly  like  any  silly,  fashionable 
or  fallen  creature  of  our  own  day.  The 
tart  is  that  we  look  back  on  the  ages  en- 
tirely through  the  medium  of  Art,  and  Art. 
verv  fortunately,  has  never  once  told  us  the 
uulh.  

Lady  Isabel  Burton  once  said  of  Sir 
Richard  that  a man  as  known  to  his 
friends  is  not  I he  husband  known  to 
the  wife.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  phases  of  the 
same  man  may  be  the  finer  or  the  more 
profitable  to  the  world.  We  were  re- 
minded of  Lady  Burton’s  trite  remark 
by  the  statement  that  L&on  Daudet  is 
writing  an  analytical  account  of  his 
father,  "which  will  give  to  posterity  a 
truer  idea  of  the  real  man  thfc.n  dn£ 
number  of  biographical  portraits  could 
do.”  “Because,"  says  Mr.  Daudet,  “my 
father  was  my  best  friend,  my  most 
trusted  counselor.” 


There's  a keen  and  grim  old  huntsman 
On  a horse  white  as  snow; 

Sometimes  he  is  very  swift 
And  sometimes  he  is  slow. 

But  lie  never  Is  at  fault. 

For  he  always  hums  at  clew. 

And  he  rides  without  a halt 
After  you. 

The  huntsman's  name  Is  Death, 

His't'horse’s  name  Is  Time; 

He  Is  coming,  he  is  coming 
As  I sit  and  write  this  rhyme; 

He  is  coming,  he  Is  coining 
As  you  read  the  rhyme  I write. 

You  can  hear  his  hoof's  low  drumming 
Day  and  night. 

"Slg.  Peruglnl,  finding  his  name  in 
smaller  type  on  the  posters,  threat- 
ened to  resign  his  part.”  This  state- 
ment alone  will  assure  the  antiquarian 
of  199S  that  the  said  Perugini  was  a 
tenor. 

We  call  the  attention  of  advertisers 
to  the  chaste  circular  of  a man  in  a 
little  town  of  New  York  State: 

The  Liberty  Bell 
Rings 

North  & South. 

Come  & see  the  low  cut  rates  offered. 
All  Work  Done  With 
Push  Vim  & Enterprise. 

"If  I rest  I Rust,”  says  the  Key. 

A Married  Dude  is  most  generally  sub- 
dued. Not  so  with  me.  Give  me  a trial 
for  I will  never  be  subdued  until  you 
give  me  your  Jobbing.  You,  will  prob- 
ally  think  it  the  same  old  game  but  you 
will  be 

Silenced With Conviction. 

The  homes  of  business  men  made  hap- 
py if  they  have  their  work  done  here. 

A London  second-hand  book  dealer 
offers  the  first  edition  of  Whitman’s 
Leaves  of  Grass  for  a little  over  $75. 
The  author's  signature  is  on  the  title 
page.  A copy  in  sound  condition,  with- 
out autograph,  was  sold  lately  in  Bos- 
ton for  $22. 


Mr.  Seidl  was  a picturesque  figure,  a 

i:  man  of  liberal  reading,  strong  views, 
entertaining  conversation— that  is,  when 
he  would  talk.  His  death  will  be 
j # serious  loss  to  music  in  New  York, 

: and  the  choice  of  a successor  may  have 
a direct  bearing  on  the  future  of  or- 
chestral music  in  this  city;  for  Mr. 
Paur,  whose  contract  expires  next 
month,  does  not  know  whether  he  will 
be  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  next  season.  If  Mr. 
Felix  Weingartner  should  be  invited  to 
New  York,  the  future  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would 
have  a dangerous  rival;  for  wherever 
Mr.  Weingartner  conducts,  enthusiasm 
is  high — witness  his  great  success  in 
Paris  within  the  last  30  days. 


It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  it  wouldn’t 
be  a genuine  Boston  statue  unless  fault  was 
found  with  the  inscription  thereon.  We 
always  do  that  when  a statue  is  erected  in 
Boston.  It’s  a part  of  our  religion. Bos- 

ton Herald. 

The  kicking  is  not  aimed  solely  at 
the  inscriptions.  The  statues  of  Bos- 
ton remind  us  of  Mr.  George  Moore’s 
remarks  concerning  the  statues  of  Lon- 
don: “And  this  disgraceful  thing  will 

remain,”— Mr.  Moore  is  speaking  of 
Boehm’s  Duke  of  Wellington — “disfig- 
uring the  finest  site  in  London,  until, 
perhaps,  some  dynamiter  blows  the 
thing  up,  ostensibly  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  but  really  in  the  interests 
of  art.  * * * The  question  is  not  so 
much  how  to  get  good  statues,  but 
,how  to  protect  London  against  bad  stat- 
ues. If  for  the  next  twenty-five  years 
we  might  celebrate  the  memory  of  each 
great  man  by  the  destruction  of  a 
statue  we  might  undo  a great  part  of 

ithe  mischief  for  which  Royalty  is 
mainly  responsible.” 

— 

j Will  the  warmest  Anglo-American 
; friendliness  include  the  acceptance  of 


1 Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  as  a poet— not  a 
common  poet— like  the  young  idiot  de- 
scribed by  Artcmus  Ward,  who  wrote 
verses,  “about  the  Roses  as  growses, 
and  the  Breezes  as  blowses”— but  a 
“Boss  Poit.” 
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Today  Is  a thought,  a fear  is  tomorrow. 

And  yesterday  is  our  sin  and  our  sorrow; 

And  life  is  a death. 

Where  the  body's  the  tomb. 

And  the  pale  sweet  breath 
Is  buried  alive  in  its  hideous  gloom. 

Then  waste  no  tear, 

For  we  are  the  dead;  the  living  are  here, 

In  the  stealing  earth,  and  the  heavy  bier. 
Death  lives  but  an  instant,  and  is  but  a sigh. 
And  his  son  is  unnamed  immortality. 

Whose  being  is  thine.  Dear  ghost,  so  to  die 
Is  to  live,— and  life  is  a worthless  lie. — 

Then  we  weep  tor  ourselves,  and  wish  thee 
good-bye. 

The  death  of  Anton  Seidl  may  be 
called  tragic  by  some  on  account  of  its 
suddenness— for  th^  petition  of  the 
Litany,  praying  delivery  from  battle 
and  murder,  and  from  sudden  death,  is 
still  in  the  mouths  of  many  who  do  not 
know  the  historical  significance  of  the 
iprayer  or  that  “sudden”  may  here  mean 
"violent.”  And  yet  how  few  deaths 
there  are  that  are  not  tragic! 


There  is  no  doubt  of  the  tender  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  Daudet  and 
this  son,  but  do  such  relations  neoes-  j 
sarily  fit  a biographer  for  his  task?  ii 


Goet  hi 


There  are  few  fathers  who  do  not  wish'  I 
to  be  heroes  in  the  sight  of  their  sons,  j 
however  indifferent  they  may  be  to  the  | 
scrutiny  of  the  traditional  valet.  When  ' 
voung  Whackabout  tells  tales  of  college  I 
irte  to  the  adoring  mother  and  the  dot- 
ing sisters,  does  not  his  sire  throw  out  | 
his  chest  and  interrupt  the  sprig  with 
“Henry,  my  son,  in  my  time”— and  what 
nn  accent  is  thrown  on  “my!”— you 
would  suppose  it  had  been  the  one 
period  in  the  world  when  life  was  brave 
and  desirable — a period  that  would  have 
iz'led  by  Perieles,  or  Elizabeth  of 
d,  or  The  Grand  Monarch,  or 
e.  or  The  Magnificent  Medici.  For 
old  Whackabout  fears  lest  he  be  re- 
garded as  a back-number.  Many  a 
father  In  the  presence  of  his  son  is  a 
pompous  liar. 

Ts  it  possible  for  a son  to  write  a 
scrupulously  honest  life  of  his  father? 
nS  ippose  the  latter,  a man  cf  many 
I admirable  qualities,  was  at  times  peev- 
Msh,  irritable,  fretful,  over  the  mutton 
■aid  potatoes,  selfish  in  allowirg  his 
.wife  u,  play  the  slave?  The  son  may 
have  been  blind  to  all  this.  If  he  saw  1 
’th<-  disagreeable  side.  Is  it  probable  | 
ihat  he  will  coolly  chronicle  the  petty 
1 ml;  f ’’  And  yet  these  faults  often  make  ! 
life  more  disagreeable  than  if  they  i 


let  represents  his  father 
ne  question  why  he  had  ! 
on  the  subject  of  the  dls-  I 
the  book  of  which  only  an 
• ould  be  capable,  “Souls  I 
•d  by  such  a tale.  A war-  I 


The  death  of  Mr.  Seidl  is  tragic  in  the 
irony  of  the  attending  circumstances. 
He  was  named  for  the  position  of  con- 
ductor of  a long-proposed  permanent 
lorchestra.  He  was  to  lead  opera  on  a 
grand  scale  jn  London  and  New  York. 
He  ate  his  luncheon  Monday  in  peace; 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  was  not 
idistractid  by  thjugnt  of  penury  or  lack 
of  appreciation.  But,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
story,  there  was  death  in  the  pot. 


Mr.  Seidl,  during  his  career  in  this 
country,  suffered  from  the  extrava- 
gant eulogies  of  frenzied  friends  rather 
than  from  adverse  criticism.  He  was 
nn  admirable  conductor  of  the  operas 
of  Wagner.  His  friends  were  not  con- 
tent with  this  statement.  They  in- 
sisted that  he  was  the  one  great  con- 
ductor of  these  works.  They  .raised 
the  cry,  “There  is  but  one  god,  Wag- 
ner, and  Seidl  is  his  prophet.”  When 
Mr.  Seidl  conducted  other  operas  he 
was  often  careless  or  hopelessly  wrong. 
As  in  his  leading  of  purely  orchestral 
works,  so  in  opera— his  success  depend- 
ed wholly  on  whether  he  was  Interested 
in  his  task;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  often  apparently  bored. 
When  he  was  thoroughly  sympathetic, 
he  was  great  in  his  interpretation  and 
his  magnetism.  He  was  a conductor 
of  brilliant  occasions  rather  than  of  a 
steady,  highly  respectable  average. 

It  must  not  be  forgoten  that  the  or- 
elneetral  material  with  which  he  v/as 
concerned  in  New  York  was  not  equal 
to  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Paur  or  Mr. 
Thomas.  The  conditions  that  govern  an 
orchestra  in  New  York  no  doubt  ham- 
pered and  vexed  him.  No  wonder  that 
he  was  provoked  into  taking  a gloomy 
view  of  the  state  of  music  in  the  rnit- 
tropolis.  No  wonder  that,  discouraged, 
he  was  sometimes  perfunctory  or  in- 


,1  Wednesday  morning  at  Tuileries, 
at  11  o'clock.  Miss  Ethel  Kendal  Grim- 
ston,  assisted  by  Stephen/Townsend,  T. 
Handasyd  Cabot,  Edwqifd  B.  Hill  and 
Miss  Downer,  — '1,1  ,ri~f  a recital.  Miss 
Grimston  will  sing  an  aria  from  Gou- 
nod's "Queen  of  Sheba,”  songs  by  Mey- 
er-Helmund,  Massenet,  and  de  Lara, 
and  with  Mr.  Townsend  a duet  from 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana."  The  program 
will  include  songs  by  Messrs.  Atherton 
and  Hill,  which  will  be  accompanied  by 

| the  composers. 

I As  a rule,  the  larger  the  Simlad,  the  less 
sprightly  it  becomes;  and  those  most  ap- 
proaching man  are  usually  the  tamest  and 
the  most  melancholy — perhaps,  their  spirits 
are  permanently  affected  by  their  narrow 
escape. 

The  elevator  stops  suddenly;  The 
negro  is  for  a moment  sickly  gray.,  A 
voice  is  heard  below;  “Don't  try  to  get 
cut!”  How  can  you  get  out?  The  car 
is  between  two  landings.  You  are  be- 
hind a grill.  The  rumor  of  an  accident 
runs  through  the  building.  Clerks  and 
customers  hasten  to  look  at  you  in  your 
cage.  They  laugh;  they  ask  you  if  you 
are  in  a hurry;  if  you  should  like  to  j 
order  your  dinner;  you  are  surprised  ( 
that  they  do  not  poke  you  with  a stick,  j 
and  then  you  remember  that  you  are 
fortunately  out  of  reach.  You  feel 
tempted  to  scratch  youself,  to  jump  up 
and  down  in  impotent  rage,  to  make  , 
faces  at  the  amused  observers.  Some- 
body below  keeps  saying,  "Don’t  be  ] 
afraid;  there’s  no.  danger,”  and  you  re- 
sent this  suspicion  of  timidity.  The 
minutes  go  by,  and  you  are  still  caged, 
helpless.  Where  now  are  your  high 
thoughts  and  brave  ambitions?  What 
advantage  have  you  over  your  despised 
brother,  the  ape?  At  last  there  is  an 
effort  to  free  you.  The  car  is  raised 
slowly,  inch  by  Inch.  The  landing  is 
just  above  you;  but  the  door  is  opened 
and  you  are  hauled  into  freedom  by 
those  who  are  Inclined  strongly  to  let 
you  drop  back  Into  the  cage.  Then  you 
go  home  and  play  the  hero.  Y'es,  you 
say  at  table,  "I  shall  never  forget  the 
first ‘sensation.  If  the  car  had  dropped 
It  would  have  finished  me.  But  I was 
cool,  I never  lost  my  nerve,’  and  you 
throw  out  your  chest  and  breathe  heard. 
Your  wife  chokes,  and  begs  you  never 
to  trust  an  elevator  again.  Little  Amy 
bursts  Into  a wail.  But  Henry,  who  is 
a forward  hoy,  laughs  coarsely,  and 
says,  ”1  wish  I had  been  there.  Dad 
must  have  been  a sight.” 


"ourselves,  are  forced !at  present  to  smoke  ) 

anywhere  out  of  sight.”  Another'’ 
writes.  “We  women  are  bound  to  have 
it  acknowledged  sooner  or  later  that 
we  smoke.”  A man  says,  “Will  you 
kindly  do  what  you  can  to  get  your  sex 
to  take  their  hats  off  at  the  theatre, 
and  they  can  smoke  or  do  anything  else 
they  like.”  And  here  is  a letter  from  a ; 
“typical  worker”;  “All  women  work- 
ers will  thank  you  for  your  letter.  Dur- 
ing three  years  of  late  night  work  I 
found  smoking  invaluable,  and  now  I 
would  not  think  of  doing  without  it. 
Could  we  not  start  a women  smoker's 
club?  I am  too  busy  myself  to  under- 
take much,  but  If  another  woman  will 
be  Secretary,  I think  a league  might 
be  formed  to  write  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  to  pledge  themselves  to 
smoke  out  of  doors.” 

And  as  a sign  of  the  times,  mark  the 
speech  of  Isabel  Strange,  one  of  the  two 
women  in  La  Gallienne's  new  novel, 
"The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel”;  “ It 
Is  very  sweet  of  you,— Jenny,  I had  al- 
most said — * * * I wonder  if  Mr. 
Londonderry  is  modern  enough  to  al- 
low ladies  to  smoke  in  his  study.’  And 
thus  it  comes  out  that  Jenny  often 
smoked  there!” 

This  is  no  new  thing  in  England.  To- 
bacco was  smoked  by  women  of  educa- 
tion and  good  breeding  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  I’rynne  (1633)  says  that  it 
was  usual  to  offer  tobacco-pipes  to  la- 
dles at  the  theatres.  Jo*evin  de  Roche- 
fort whose  travels  in  England  were 
published  in  1C-72,  says,  “The  supper  be- 
ing finished,  they  set  on  the  table  half 
a dozen  pipes  and  a packet  of  tobacco 
for  smoking,  which  is  a general  custom, 
as  well  among  women  as  men."  Moll 
Cutpurse,  whom  Mr.  Whib'.ey  calls  "the 
most  illustrious  woman  of  an  illustrious 
age,”— she  was  born  four  years  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada— was  the 
first  of  English  women  to  smoke  to- 
bacco. "Many  was  the  pound  of  best 
Virginian  that  she  bought  of  Mistress 
Gallipot,  and  the  pipe,  with  monkey, 
dog  and  eagle,  is  her  constant  cm- 
bF/n.” 

It  is  a common  belief  that  Spanish 
women  are  constant  smokers.  Mr.. 
Beatty  Kingston  says  that  this  is  not 
so.  “Cuban  creoles,  and  women  of 
Spanish  extraction  in  South  America, 
blow,  or  rather  inhale,  their  'baccy  as 
freely  as  may  be;  but  the  home-bred 
daughter  of  Iberia  is  as  abstinent  ir. 
the  matter  of  smoke  as  she  is  ravenous 
in  that  of  garlic.”  Mr.  Sala  was  amused 
in  Havana  by  a woman  at  an  orief 
window  who  pulled  all  day  at  ambas- 
cladores,  "a  kind  of  cigar  which  you 
hesitate  about  consuming  habitually 
unless  your  income  exceeds  £15,000  a 
year."  In  each  of  these  cigars  there  I 
is  steady  smoking  for  at  least  15  min-  1 
utes. 

Our  esteemed  friend.  Mrs.  Chant,  once  i 
declared  that  the  coining  woman  will  1 
not  smoke  ‘‘because  she  will  think  too 
much  of  her  appearance  ” The  argu-  i 
ment  does  not  stand  the  test  of  history 
Look  over  the  plates  of  fashions  for  two  | 
centuries;  or  look  about  you  today;  you 
will  find  women  willing,  eager  to  be 
guys,  In  obedience  to  decrees  of  fashion. 

If  women  must  smoke,  let  them  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  gcdly  old  ladles 
who  died  long  ago  in  New  England.  If 
they  must  smoke,  let  them  choose 
pipes  or  cigars.  A church-warden  ;; 
the  mouth  of  a wife  may  prevent  idl 
chattering  in  the  privacy  of  home  or 
discourage  connubial  squabbling. 

Are  you  surprised  because  there  is  "a 
delicate  hint  of  a rcrr.fnee”  in  Frances 
Willard’s  book?  There  are  few  wom- 
en, even  among  the  vinegar-faced,  or 
the  blear-eyed  and  blevsv,  who  have- 
not  at  least  one  romantic  episode  tc 
muse  over. 


Have  you  any  just  conception  of  the 
number  of  female  smokers  In  England? 
Miss  Vance,  “the  enterprising  origina- 
tor of  the  Idea  of  railway  carriages  for 
women  smokers,"  declares  that  she  has 
received  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
from  fellow  sufferers.  A girl  writes, 
"We  will  bring  all  our  girl  friends  for- 
ward to  help  you,  as  they,  as  well  as 


Why  don’t  womenf  publish  volumes -of  theli 
Filers,  as  men  collect  their  scattered  es 
says?  There  is  no  writing  in  the  world  mor< 
Immediately,  conqueringly  personal  than 
really  clever  woman's  letters;  and  they  an 
nut  always  compromising. 

VOCAL  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  fourth  of  the  Vocal  Chamber 
Concerts  was  given  in  Association  Hall 
last  evening  by  the  German  Choral 
Society,  the  Fide'iio,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Louis  ICelterborn.  The  chorus,  which 
is  now  in  its  twelfth  year,  sang  a 
Christmas  song  by  Michael  Praetorius, 
Palestrina’s  “Tu  es  Petrus,”  Michael 
Haydn's  “Tenebrae  factae  sunt,”  Jo- 
seph Haydn’s  “Du  blst’s,  dem  Ruhm,” 
Schubert’s  23d  Psalm,  Beethoven’s  "Die 
Ehre  Gottes,”  Hauptmann’s  “Salve 
Regina,”  Huber’s  Ave  Maria  for  fe- 
male voices  and  tenor  solo,  three  of 
Brahms’s  Marienlieder,  and  a choral 
from  Bach's  Passion  Music,  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  "Beflehl  du  deine 
Wege.”  Mr.  William  Heinrich  sang 
the  solo  in  Huber’s  piece  and  a Reci- 
tative and  A-ia  from  M6hul’s  “Joseph 
in  Egypt.”  There  was  a good  sized 
and  applausive  audience.  The  fifth 
concert  will  be  given  April  6th  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr.  Victor 
Harris. 


different  in  the  discharge  of  hi 


duty. 
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ird  Concert  of  the  Ondricek- 
Scliulz  String  Quartet  in  Steinert 
Hall  Last  Night— Mr.  Baermann, 
Pianist,  Assisted. 

’he  program  was  as  follows: 

utet,  E flat  major  IMttersilorf 

0.  op.  70.  No.  2,  E flat  major Beethoven 

inlet,  op.  81,  A major  DvorAk 

)X  these  pieces  the  Quintet  by  Dvorak 
,s  probably  the  least  familiar.  It  was 
st  performed  here  by  Mr.  Howard  F. 
aroe  and  the  ICneisel  Quartet,  April 
1S91.  It  is  plausible  music,  with 
mely— I use  the  word  in  the  old- 
shioned  sense — themes  and  alluring 
ythms;  but  I doubt  if  it  will  be 
nked  among  the  best  of  the  Bohe- 
an’s  chamber  works.  It  sounds  as 
ough  it  were  made  easily,  and  each 
ovement  might  have  been  lengthened 
shortened  without  apparent  injury 
any  determined  plan.  Yet  there  are 
easing  strains,  especially  in  the  first 
ovement.  The  Quintet  was  played  con 
norc. 

The  feature  of  the  Trio  is  a wonder- 
1 passage  in  the  third  movement. 
)ng  ago  Reichardt^wrote  about  this  In 
letter  from  Vienna.  The  last  day  of 

Iecember,  1808,  he  wrote  of  music  at 
c house  of  the  fascinating  Countess 
rdbdv,  to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated 
l.s  cp.  70  Nos.  1 and  2,  as  follows: 
llecthoven  played  ir.  masterly  fashion, 

I,  though  he  were  Inspired,  new  trios 
Ihlch  he  has  just  finished.  In  one  of 
'|  tern  is  the  most  heavenly  caniab.le  in 

I tree- four  time,  A flat  major,  that  t 
ter  heard,  the  loveliest,  most  graceful 
ling  I ever  heard,  and  as  often  as  I 
dnk  of  it  my  soul  is  moved  and  melt- 
ill."  Nearly  ninety  years  ago  were 
!t  | lose  words  written,  and  the  effect  of 
lls  music  is  still  the  same.  If  it  were 
! ot  for  this  allegretto,  the  trio  would 
s hardly  -worth  the  playing. 

The  Quartet  by  Ditlersdorf  is  well 
|nown  to  frequenters  of  the  Kneisel 
oncerts.  It  is  a charming  work,  frank, 
pontaneous,  with  gipsy  feeling  in  the 
nale.  It  was  played  with  finesse  as 
ell  as  abandon. 

ol  The  Quartet,  which  is  now  made  up 
f Messrs.  On.lricek,  Fiuntara,  Zahn 
' II  nd  Schulz,  may  well  be  congratulated 
In  Its  success  last  night.  Such  a per- 
1 prmanco  in  the  youth  of  a Quartet 
:|  rgues  well  for  the  future;  for  a string 
;i  uartet  is,  like  unto  confidence,  a plant 
|f  slew  growth.  The  proficiency  al- 
! etidy  attained  is  surprising.  Mr.  Baer-  1 
‘I  aana  played  in  solid,  substantial  fash- 
and  th  i ensemble  was  generally 
,ajl:ocd.  There  was  an  applausive  audi- 
V nee. 

Philip  Hale. 

re  11  Even  the  dying  have  to  go  on  living,  and 
il-lliust  be  treated  like  living  folks — for  a little 
| ,'hile  longer.  You  read  to  them,  talk  to 
hem.  gossip  about  neighbors— they  are  going 
l[j|o  die,  and  yet  they  are  interested  in  Mrs.  j 
J Smith's  new  baby— you  laugh  together  over  j 
little  Jokes  In  the  newspapers,  and  then  sud-  I 
ilenly  the  bell  of  your  thoughts  goes  tolling:  1 
(They  are  going  to  die — have  you  forgotten 
c|.hey  are  going  to  die?  Think!  there  is  so  | 
"jmich  to  say  before  they  go— O,  think  of  it 
dill— miss  nothing,  watch  their  faces  every 
■ noment  of  the  day— for  soon  you  shall  tor- 
t’lture  yourself  in  vain  to  remember  just  that  | 
-curve-  of  the  mouth,  that  droop  of  the  chin.  ; 
Ifj.'sk  them  everything  now — tell  them  all — ! 
■j  delay  not — take  farewell  of  that  voice,  that  j 
i laugh,  those  living  eyes — for  they— are  going 
l!  die.  

The  wildly  bellicose  of  this  great  and 
glorious  Republic  should  turn  their  at- 
tention fpr  a moment  to  the  pitiable 
case  of  Miss  Lona  Barrison— she  has 
sisters— who,  It  appears,  is  in  danger 
Hof  expulsion  from  Germany.  This  is 
l)r  the  .crowning  insult!  Germany  uas 
V:  sniffed  at  our  pork;  she  has  laughed  to 
1(1  scorn  our  dried  apples;  and  now  she 
points  out  to  Miss  Barrison  the  nearest 
I frontier.  Great  Scott!  And  shall  all 
!r  ithls  go  unavenged?  What  does  the 
| Tireless  Bicycle  Club  of  Bloody  Creek 
* gay  to  this?  Do  we  not  hear  the  patri- 
* otic  \;ptce  of  Col.  Zenas  S.  T.  Pratt  of 
Trattsville  shouting  "To  arms!”? 
— 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  there 
has  been  international  dispute  over  a 
• 1 dancer.  Remember  the  story  of  Fred- 
lj  crick  the  Great,  and  the  Barbarina,  the 
1 peerless  dancer,  who,  as  some  say,  was 
the  only  woman  the  King  ever  loved. 
-tfUai  the  incredible  st  n v preserved  to- 
il |34y  in  letters  kept  in  royal  archives. 

•''■either  England  nor  Italy  was  spared 
i Tp  obedience  to  iha  monarch's  wish. 


rSaWal  one"  ofTFiose  wintftiws.  the  Reg- 
Efinn,  a strikingly  handsome  dancer.  In 
j extravagant  undress.  Frederick  im- 
| mediately  ordered  the  windows  to  be 
closed.  The  owner  does  not  dare  to 
take  down  the  shutters  until  the  King 
dies.”  This  "Regglna”  must  have  been 
Signora  Regglatil  who  was  brought  to 
Berlin  from  Vienna  in  1752. 


As  for  the  Barbarina,  she  died  in  (lie 
odor  of  sanctity.  Countess  of  Campi- 
nlnt,  at  the  age  of  75,  at  Barschuu, 
leaving  three  fine  estates,  as  well  as 
over  82UO.OOO  in  personal  property, 
with  which  she  endowed  a trust  for  the 
support  of  IS  young  women  of  noble 
birth.  It  is  not  likely  that  Miss  Bar- 
risen,  whether  she  remain  in  Germany 
or  be  exiled,  will  have  such  luck. 


By  the  way,  it  is  Olga,  not  Bona  Bar- 
rison, who  is  Just  now  acting  at  Berlin. 
According  to  one  report  Bona  and  her 
husband  are  managing  a restaurant  ut 
Ostend. 

Truly  the  Honorable  Rowland  Blen- 
nerhasset  Mahany  is  a man  of  uncom- 
mon versatility.  Not  long  ago  the  New 
York  Sun,  that  organ  of  sweetness  and 
light,  editorially  described  him  as  a 
liar;  and  now  he  appears  as  a literary 
critic.  Reviewing  “Sermons  from  a 
Philistine  Pulpit,”  by  "Doctor  Phil" 
(Mr.  W m.  McIntosh,  the  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News),  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Mahany  Is  moved  to  say,  "In  these 
essays  Mr.  McIntosh  has  proven  him- 
self to  possess  a literary  genius  which 
approaches  nearer  than  any  other  in 
our  memory  the  nervous  force,  the 
flashing  phrase  and  the  keen  philoso- 
phy of  Thomas  Carlyle.”  As  a gentle- 
man in  a stage-box  at  a famous  politi- 
cal convention  at  Buffalo  once  re- 
marked. "Wow!  Hot  stuff!" 


When  Robinson  and  George  Fielding, 
in  Charles  Reade’s  “Never  Too  Bate 
to  Mend,”  were  in  Australia,  "they  dug 
and  scraped,  and  fought  tooth  and 

spade,  and  nail,  and  trowel,  and  toma- 
hawk for  gold.  Their  shirts  were  wet 
through  with  sweat,  yet  they  felt  no  fa- 
tigue. Their  trousers  were  sheets  of 
clay,  yet  they  suffered  no  sense  of  dirt. 
They  dug,  they  scraped,  they  bowed 
their  backs,  and  wrought  with  fury  and 
inspiration  unparalleled,  and  when  the 
sun  began  to  decline  behind  the  hills," 
they  felt  injured.  “Are  ycu  really  going 
to  set  this  afterncon  the  same  as  usu- 
al?" When  Capt.  Moore  and  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Page  sa.Ueu  from  Sai 
Francisco  Wednesday  to  find  gold  in 
Alaska’,  their  boat  was  fitted  with 
bathrooms,  stocked  with  delicacies  and 
good  wines  and  a chef  went  along  to 
prepare  the  meals.  "They  do  not  pro- 
pose to  endure  any  hardships.” 


And  yet  Frederick  did  not  care  for 


L 

the  ordinary  dancer.  When  the  ingen- 
■ \ ions  scoundrel  and  blackguard  Jacques 
sanova  de  Seingalt  was  in  Berlin, 
■king  whom  and  what  he  might  de- 
'I  vour,  he  asked  his  landlady  why  the 

‘g  ' 

onflows  or  the  first  story  of  the  house 
pposite  her  inn  were  all  closed  tightly 
*'ith  shutters.  “The  King  commanded 
she  answered:  several  years  ago 
Majestv,  going  along  the  street, 


The  late  Bord  Clarina,  an  Irish  peer, 
did  not  wish  to  lie  in  a burial  vault; 
the  churchyard  of  his  parish  was  over- 
crowded, the  lying  there  was  indeed 
■mug;  and  he  therefore  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  interred  in  a field 
in  his  estate.  Now  this  is  a thing  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  Southern  plan- 
tations in  this  country,  and  on  Northern 
farms  similar  burials  are  by  no  means 
unknown.  But  in  Great  Britain  the 
action  of  Bord  Clarina  was  considered 
at  first  illegal.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
alluding  to  this  remarks: 

“Mr.  Bittle,  in  his  work  on  ‘Burials,’ 
remarks  that  ‘in  many  cases  . . . ex- 
pressions have  been  used  which  imply 
that  no  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
other  than  by  Christian  burial  (with 
certain  ecclesiastical  exceptions)  is 
lawful  in  this  country,'  but  in  the 
famous  case  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Druid 
who  cremated  his  dead  infant  on  the 
top  of  a mountain.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
in  the  great  judgment  which  established 
the  legality  of  cremation  in  England, 
expressed  his  opinion  'that  these  ex- 
pressions must  not  he  taken  as  decid- 
ing that  no  other  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  is  lawful,  and  that  the 
courts  never  intended  to  lay  down  any 
such  rule,’  All  they  meant  was  that 
‘a  duty  rested  upon  somebody  of  de- 
cently disposing  of  the  dead  body  in 
question,  but  that  such  duty  might  be 
discharged  either  by  burying  it  or  dis- 
posing cf  it  in  some  other  lawful  man- 
ner, such  as  by  burning.'  Of  course  an 
essential  point  to  be  secured  in  decent 
disposition  Is  that  no  nuisance  should 
be  created.” 


"Well,  let  ’or  gof’ Professor!” 

The  fiddle  goes  up  to  the  double  chin! 
tt  cuddles  there  In  the  fatty  folds  of 
his  nevk.  Ills  large  month  works  from 
side  to  side’  hts  little,  sharp  eyes,  al- 
most hidden  behind  the  fat  creases  of 
his  cheeks,  peer  gravely  at  the  bridge 
of  the  fiddle;  the  fat.  chubby  left  hand 
keys  and' strums  the  strings;  the  fat 
riiubby  right  hand  draws  tin-  how  ten- 
tatively across  the  strings.  The  Pro- 
fessor Is  tuning  up. 

His  four  hearers  look  on  with  ad- 
miration; the  Professor  is  the  orna- 
ment of  the  group.  The  host— thev  are 
In  his  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Washington  Street  lodging  house— pours 
beer  from  the.  tin  can.  The  Professor 
puts  down  the  fiddle.  The  others  lift 
their  glasses. 

"Well,  here’s  a go.  Professor,”  says 
one.  "Here's  a go,  Professor,”  echo  the 
others.  They  drink.  The  Professor 
bows— and  drinks  last— talent  has  been 
acknowledged.  He  picks  up  tile  fiddle. 
■'What'll  I play,  boys?” 

His  voice  Is  rich  and  husky i rich  from 
drinking  of  beer,  husky  from  calling  of 
figures  at  dances— "Swing  your  part- 
ners!'' "Balance  and  turn!” 

"What’ll  I play?” 

“Oh,  any  old  thing!  Give  us  'All 
Coons  Book  Alike  to  Me.’  ” 

He  plays  the  tur.e,  he  dees  not  play 
it  badly,  he  hints  back  to  study  and 
knowledge  of  music;  but  the  Professor 
does  not  hint  Intentic  rail;/;  his  eyes 
are  fixed  on  his  empty  glass.  The  tune 
ends  with  a flout ish.  Applause.  His 
glass  is  filled.  He  drinks,  he  plays 
again.  More  applause.  More  beer. 

Pipes  and  cigars  are  burning  now. 
Their  blue-gray  smoke  blurs  the  single 
gas-jet.  When  the  fiddle  is  still,  there  is 
talk.  There  are  Rabelaisian  jests  about 
the  Professor’s  latest  jag.  latest  amour, 
latest  scrap,  nor  are  their  own  like  di- 
versions forgotten.  Raiiilaisian  jests 
and  Rabelaisian  laughter.  And  more 
beer,  always  more  beer.  One  by  one, 
they  rush  the  can — all  save  the  Profes- 
sor; talent  is  acknowledged. 

They  are  bachelors,  lodging  house 
dwellers:  car  conductor,  motorman, 

butcher,  gas  fitter.  The  Professor  is — 
the  Professor,  leader  of  the  Climax 
quartet,  which  is  heard  at  many  dances 
—dances  to  which  the  admission  for  a 
couple,  "lady  and  gent,”  is  a quarter — 
the  gent  has  "something  on  the  hip"— 
dances  "'here  there  are  frequent  exhi-  1 
bitions  of  improvised  pugilism— glorious 
affairs,  as  the  drinkers  now  agree. 

The  more  the  Professor  drinks  the 
better  he  plays.  And  now  something 
happens  which  annoys  him,  as  he  has 
been  annoyed  before.  Something  snaps 
in  his  drink-mozed  brain;  dulled  im- 
pressions of  other  things  intrude  in  the 
sordid  drink-riot  in  his  brain.  As 
though  he  looked  at  twilight  through  a 
blurred  window  on  a misty  landscape, 
he  now  remembers  himself  as  he  was 
years  ago,  sees  gropingly  the  company  I 
he  kept  years  ago,  hears  dully  the  mu- 
sic  he  played  years  ago.  when  he,  even 
he,  the  beer-fattened  Professor,  set  out 
to  conquer  the  wcrld. 

And  he  tries  hard  to  remember  that 

music,  he  tries  hard  to  play  it.  The 
tones  are  sad,  little,  momentary  impro- 
visation— two  or  three  sad  small  voices 
wail,  idle,  futile  voices,  which  soon 
stop  crying. 

Bike  unto  his  bands,  his*  neck,  his 
whole  body,  the  soul  of  the  Professor 
is  fat.  Movement  fatigues  it. 

His  soul  cannot  attain  even  to  sor- 
row. 

But  ne  weeps  foolishly  and  gently. 

“Why,  the  Professor’s  crying!” 

“What's  the  mrtter,  Professor?” 

"Have  a drink!" 

His  head  sinks  lower  and  lower;  It 
sways  to  ere  side. 

"Professor's  loaded."  “Went  off 
quick  tonight.” 

They  pick  him  up  and  lay  him  on  the 
bed. 

"But  I tell  you,  the  Professor's  all 
right!" 

Talent  has  been  acknowledged. 

The  Professor  snores  stertorously  on 
the  bed. 


Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  TTcdmor  on  | 
"Shakspeare  as  Playwright  nnd  Stare 
Craftsman. " Mr.  Tleknor's  long  experi- 
ence in  elocution  Insured  the  delivery  | 
of  hla  lecturo  being  of  a fashion  rare  I 
indeed  among  public  speakers:  each  i 

word,  spoken  easily,  elegantly  and  with-  I 
out  apparent  effort,  and  audible  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  hull. 

The  matter  of  the  ledum  was  no  less 
delightful  than  Its  manner;  dealing 
with  the  methods,  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  muster  dramatist,  from  an 
unconventional  standpoint;  showing,  by 
an  exhaustive  and  masterly  analysis  of 
“Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  In  appo- 
site Illustration,  In  what  practical  fash- 
ton  Shakspeare  set  himself  to  meet 
and  master  the  problems  of  working 
stagecraft.  Mr.  Ticknor’s  style  Is  pun- 
gent graphic  and  graceful;  Ills  reading 
marked  by  entire  Intelligence,  easy 
in  mor  and  uncommon  dramatic  force. 
The  talk  was  altogether  a novel  and  de- 
lightful cue. 

It  was  preceded  by  the  charm. riRiy 
artlsti  singing  of  the  group  of  Shak- 
speatrian  songs,  in  the  exquisite  setting 
. of  Mrs.  H.  A.  A.  Beach’s  music,  by  a 
i quartet  of  young  ladies:  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs. 
i Barnes,  Miss  Richardson  and  Miss  Aus- 
tin. 

Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland, 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


I saw  the  face  of  the  most  smear'd  and  slob- 
bering idiot  they  had  at  the  asylum, 

And  I knew  for  my  consolation  what  they  j 
knew  not, 

I knew  of  the  agents  that  emptied  and  broke  j 
my  brother. 

The  same  wait  to  clear  the  rubbish  from  the  i 
fallen  tenement, 

And  I shall  look  again  in  a score  or  two  c t | 
ages,  j 

And  1 shall  meet  the  real  landlord  perf'  n j 
and  unharm’d,  every  inch  as  good  as 
myself. 


To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 
Yesterday  my  friend,  the  Quletist.  and  I 
sat  upon  a bench  on  the  Common.  My 
friend  was  calm  and  quiet  (Ms  usual  man- 
ner), but  I was  in  fine  conversational  trim. 
1 held  forth  on  art  and  music  and  literature 
— Professor  Barrett  'Wendell  and  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  and  the  musical  glasses. 

The  word  "Professor”  stirred  my  friend- 
In  a dreamy  voice  he  began  to  speak  of  a 
professor  he  knows. 

Have  you  ever  met  him? 

Yours  truly. 


The  Lord  advances,  and  yet  advances. 

(Always  the  shadow  in  front,  always  the 
reach’d  hand  bringing  up  the  laggards. 

* p+Uji  ) < / & i fcr 

TICKNOR’S  Ltunmt. 


A Program  Made  Up  Exclusively 
of  Symphonies  Which  Were  for 
the  Most  Part  Coarsely  Played. 

The  program  of  the  20th  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Music  Hall, 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  G major  (B.  & H.  No.  13) 

Hayiln 

Symphony.  "Jupiter” Mozart 

Symphony  No.  8 Beethoven 

Bet  us  not  waste  space  in  reasoning 
together  concerning  the  character  of 
the  program,  which  to  me  was  a sense- 
less, intolerable  freak.  Bet  us  consid- 
er for  a moment  the  performance. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  orchestra 
that  it  made  its  reappearance  after  a 
trip  on  which,  as  I am  told,  it  covered 
itself  with  glory,  with  a program  of 
this  nature.  For  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  orchestra  such  symphonies 
show  as  in  clear  neon  its  weaknesses, 
and  do  not  bring  out  its  indisputable 
strength.  Mr  Paur  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  treatment  of  works  of 
the  romantic  school  than  In  his  treat-  ; 
nrent  of  such  works  as  the  symphonies  j 
chosen  last  night. 

In  each  of  these  symphonies,  and  ; 
especially  in  the  eighth  of  Beethoven,  j 
there  were  frequent  instances  of  a lack  j 
of  finesse,  and  mere  than  once  there  1 
was  utter  disregard  of  the  composer  s 
indicated  intentions.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  last  dozen  measures  cf  the  first 
■ocvement  of  the  eighth  symphony; 
There  was  no  attempt  to  make  a dimin- 
uendo in  the  wood  wind,  there  was  no 
pianissimo,  at  the  end.  there  were  no  dy- 
namic gradations  between  strings  and 
wind,  there  were  no  effects  of  color. 
The  whole  of  the  allegretto  was  coarse 
and  heavy.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
pretence  of  a steady  staccato  pianis- 
simo of  the  ebees,  clarinets,  bassoons 
and  horns  that  furnish  the  accompani- 
ment. nor  were  express*/ n marks  re- 
garded at  all  in  measures  that  are  most 
carefully  marked.  In  the  trio  of  the 
mehuetto  the  horns  and  the  first  clari- 
net afforded  a delightful  relief  to  the 
stolidity  of  the  performance  as  a whole. 
Again  in  the  finale  (page  40  of  Peters’s 
edition)  what  an  Olympian  contempt 
for  the  indication  "sempre  pianissimo”! 

Arid  in  the  symphonies  that  preceded 
there  was  constant  exaggeration  in  ac- 
centuation. there  was  apparent  inability 
to  carry  out  a phrase  with  sustained 
i softness,  there  was  a constant  con- 
| founding  of  forte  with  fortissimo.  Mr. 
Paur  is  too  inclined  to  leap  from  piano 
to  fortissimo;  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
fond  cf  intermediate  gradations;  he  fre- 
quently anticipates  a climax,  and  the 
result  is  unmeaning  explosiveness. 

Even  in  moments  of  the  exh;bition  of 
strength  there  should  be  the  suggestion 
of  reserve  force. 

Just  as  the  symphony  by  Hadvn— and 
are  there  not  others  by  him  that  well 
deserve  a hearing?— w as  without  real 
elegance  or  distinction,  so  the  fugue  In 
i the  symphony  by  Mozart  was  often 
I without  sense  of  oroporlior.,  and  where 
| there  should  have’  b-en  clear  polyphony 
there  was  a noisy  blur. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparge  the 
merits  of  the  individual  players  or  th‘‘ 
splendor  of  the  ensemble  in  works  of 
the  romantic  school.  The  virtuosity  of 
this  orchestra  is  at  times  dazzling.  But 
there  is  also  a virtuosity  in  perform- 
ances of  the  classics,  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra the  virtuosity  that  we  have 
a right  to  expect  does  not  always  ap- 
pear when  the  symphony  is  by  Mozart 
or  Haydn;  it  does  not  always  appear 
when  the  symphony  is  by  Beethoven. 
Surely  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
demand  as  much  intelligence  in  the 
reading  and  as  much  intelligence  and 
pains  in  the  rehearsing  as  do  the  inter- 
esting or  extravagant  composers  of  the 
present  day. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  PROFESSOR. 


He  Considered  Shakspeare  In  the  Light  o 
Playwright  and  Stage  Craftsman. 

The  audience  assembled  in  Steinert 
Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  enjoyed  an 
hour  of  memorable  and  delicate 'pleas- 
ure In  listening  to  the  lecture  talk  by 


I ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Sketch  of  I\ nton  Seidl’s 
Work  m Boston. 


Hannah  Smith's  “Music” — A 
Book  of  Interest  anJ  Value. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


i T first  sa w Anton  Scull  Nov.  16.  1SS2, 

I when  he  had  no  thought  of  coming  to 
i America.  He  was  then  conductor  of 
; the  Angelo  Neumann  Company,  which 
was  giving  performances  of  “The  King 
J of  the  Ntbelung."  and  also  “Fidelio.” 

| The  opera  was  “Siegfried.”  with  Yogi 
: as  Siegfried,  Urban  as  Mime.  Thomas- 
. izek  as  Der  Wanderer.  Kriickl  as  Al- 
berieh,  Biberti  as  Fafner.  Elisabeth 
j Oestberg  as  the  Bird,  and  Hedwig 
I Relchcr-Kiudermann.  that  heroic,  mar- 
' velous  creature  of  flame  and  passion, 

■ was  Briinnhildo. 

Mr.  Setdl.  who  was  then  32  years  old, 
led  standing  an.l  without  the  score. 
Although  the  orchestra  was  not  numer- 
ically imposing,  it  played  with  memora- 
ble effect;  nor  was  I ever  so  impressed 
by  an  orchestral  performance  of  "Sleg- 


1 saw  him  again  Nov.  30  of  that  year 
as  conductor  of  “Die  Walluire  " Mrs. 
Eeicher-Ktnderir  ann  was  Brtinliilde; 
G;org  Unger.  Sitgmund;  Scoria,  Ho- 
tan;  Chandon.  Handing;  Orlanda  Kieg- 
lcr.  Frioka.  and  Katharina  Klafskv. 
Sicgllnde.  Ir.  Berlin,  r.s  in  cities  of 
Holland.  Belgium.  Italy  and  England 
visited  by  this  company,  Mr.  Seidl 
stutred  with  the  chief  singers  in  the 
applause,  and  he  indeed  in  bearing  and 
tire  and  authority  was  perhaps  more 
prominent  than  any  man  upon  the 
i stage. 

: Equally  memorable  was  his  leading  of 

i “Fidelio."  with  Mrs.  Reicher-Klnder- 
i matin.  Niemann,  Scaria  and  August 
Kindermar.n  in  the  cast. 


Mr.  Seidl's  first  appearance  in  New 
York  as  a conductor  was  Nov.  23.  1883, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
•Lohengrin"  was  the  opera,  and  Mrs. 
Krauss,  Miss  Brandt,  Stritt.  Fischer, 
Robinson,  and  Alexi  were  the  singers. 
.Vs  Mr.  Krehbiel  then  wrote.  “By  his 
[ judicious  choice  of  tempi,  his  refined 
taste'  in  the  production  of  delicate 
nuances  of  expression,  his  excellent 
skill  in  conveying  his  wishes  to  the 
instrumentalists  and  singers,  his  ability 
to  draw  from  them  unhesitatingly  the 
desired  response,  and  his  manifest 
familiarity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  work,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
a reading  of  ‘Lohengrin'  which  was 
i almost  new." 

He  was  appointed  successor  to  Mr. 
i Thomas  as  leader  of  the  Philharmonic 
i Society,  New  York,  in  1891,  and  this 
it  the  program  of  his  firSt  concert 
Nov.  21st  if  that  year: 


Mr.  Sol  11  first  appeared  in  Boston  ns 
conductor  of  opera  at  the  Boston 
c a‘rc  with  I he  Metropolitan  Opera 
oils'  Company,  April  1,  1889.  The 

•era  w .s  "Rileingold,"  which  was 
en  produced  here  for  the  first  time, 
le  other  operas  icd  by  him  that  sea- 
n were  “Die  Walklirc,"  Siegfried" 
rst  'lire  ),"G3tterdammerung”  (first 
nc),  “Tannhhitser,"  •'•Dio  Meister- 
riger"  (first  time). 

Nov.  K\  1890,  hr  l«d  the  Metropolitan 
-ehestra  at  a Star  Course  entertain- 
' lit.  April  14.  1891,  he  gave  piano 
lustrations  of  Mr.  Krehbiers  lecture 
i “Parsifal”  at  the  Meionaon. 

March  21.  1892.  In  conducted  for  the 
bney,  Schoeffei  and  Grau  Company 
Mechanics’  Building,  "Die  Meister- 
nger,"  bung  In  Italian.  The  chief 
n g<-  rs  wen-  Jean  de  Reszke,  Lassalle, 
■ rboiie,  Montarlol.  Serbolini,  Albani 
d Bauermelster. 

Ilirly  n 1893  he  conducted  Wagner 
erir  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  or- 
i.  1r.j  was  the  Metropolitan.  Jan.  17 
<’  xlgnera  Were  Emma  Juch. 
. (athbone  (“her  first  appearance 
V’'  - , Amanda  FahHs,  Gertrude 

et  F'b  23  the  signers.  were  Miss 
Fabrl*.  Miss  Bertclle,  Miss 
.-  p/ien-  Mr.  Gala  sal.  March 
>*  were  Miss  Juch,  Mrs. 
nd  Henri  Marteai  . It 
n;  ,-ni  that  there  was  another 
...ce;  i n this  erles. 
i eh.  896,  he  le-|  for  the  Abbey. 

o.  id  Grau  Company  In  Me; 

■lit.  ling  'Tristan  und  Isolde,” 

Rr  zke.  Ed.  de  Reszke, 
ordi(  nd  (dltzka  as  the 


fieri! 6*' s “Damnation  T>t'_Fau>t . ' with" 
Lubcrt.  Plahcon,  Casth  unary  and  Nor- 
dlca  as  the  solo  singers. 

Feb.  2S.  1896,  he  led  "Lohengrin.”  The 
singers  were  Nordtca.  Brcina.  the  two 
de»  Reszkes,  Kaschmann  and  Llver- 
•nann. 

April  5.  1S97,  lie  led  for  the  Abbey. 
Schoeffei  and  Grau  Company  in  Mechan- 
ics’ Building  "Siegfried"  with  t Ire-  de 
Reszk:s.  von  Hubbenet,  Bisnliani,  Viv- 
iani,  Litvlnne,  Olitzka  and  Traubmann 
as  the  singers.  April  7 he  11  "Lohen- 
grin." 

I do  not  say  that  this  is  a complete 
list  of  his  appe  trances  here  as  a con- 
ductor, but  I think  the  clii  T dates  are 
noted. 


"Onsfqcns,"  a "mysterll 
acts,  music  by  Clemens  FrariTtewstoin, 
wits  produced  at  Trcpp.ui  for  the  firsi 
time,  March  3. 


j -Mr.  Lyon  Ferranti,  assisted  by  Miss 
Malle,  pianist,  will  ejive  a song  recital 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Newton  Centre,  Wednesday  evening. 

George  Ellsworth  Holmes  of  Chicago, 
baritone  singer,  died  at  New  York. 
March  23.  He  was  born  at  Lansing,  3 6 
years  ago.  He  studied  in  Boston  and  in 
Europe. 


Mr.  Seidl's  famous  article  on  "The 
Development  of  Music  in  America,” 
w filch  contains  the  statement.  "E.  A. 
MacDowell's  compositions  seem  to 
me  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Brahms,” 
appeared  In  the  Forum  of  May,  1S92, 
when  Mr.  MacDowell  was  a citizen  of 
Boston. 


" The  Drum  Flower,"  a phantasy  by 
Miss  Aim  e Lovther  music  lv  Mrs. 
Lyndoeh  Moncrieff  (Miss  Nita  GaCtanoi 
v.-ys  played  at  live  Haymarket,  London, 
March  IS. 


j This  most  admirable  conductor  of 
operas  by  Wagner  did  not  try  to  make 
1 himself  popular  in  Boston.  A quiet, 
i dignified,  intelligent  man,  a conductor 
! that  was  sure  of  himself  and  knew  his 
| own  worth,  he  disdained  to  set  in  mo- 
! lion  social  wheels  to  revolve  for  Ills 
1 possible  advantage.  He  was  hardly 
th?  man  to  care  for  afternoon  teas  or 
receptions,  or  lo  flatter  would-be  pat- 
ronesses-, or  to  pull  the  traditional  so- 
cial leg.  I do  not  remember,  that  lie 
ever  gave  explanatory  lectures  on  per- 
formances that  he  was  about  to  con- 
duct. When  he  assisted  Mr.  Krehbiel, 
he  seemed  half  amused  and  half  un- 
easy. He  was  happiest  with'  a 
stick  in  his  hand.  Ho  conducted  the 
orchestra.  He  did  not  conduct  every- 
where except  when  he  was  in  the  lead- 
er's chair  on  the  platform.  And  thus 
he  was  a marked  contrast  to  at  least 
j one  young  conductor  who  Is  a shrewd 
; business  man. 


| The  Journal  has  leceived  a song. 

J "The  Battleship  Maine,"  words  and 
i music  by  Stanley  E.  Donovan,  and 
| published  by  M.  Steinert  ft  Sons  Co., 
j Worcester. 

Miss  Julie  Ring,  “a  young  -Arntrican 
prima-donua,"  has  been  engaged  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Rogers  to  play  the  title  role  in 
! Mr.  Rogers's  latest  musical  success, 

I "My  Brother’s  Sister." 

Heub  rgcr's  operetta  "Der  Opernbal,"  ! 
i libretto  lounded  on-  “Pink  Dominos," 
was  liked  very  much  at  Berlin,  where 
it  was  performed  March  11.  It  was  pro- 
duced originally  in  Vienna.  Jan.  3. 


above  all  things,  moved  by  tHfe  profoul 
and  shaking  sincerity  of  the  emotion 

that  could  produce  strains  so  steeped  in 
the  love,  the  pity,  the  terror,  the  trag- 
edy of  life.  When  you  hear  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's prelude  you  sit  lost  In  amaze- 
ment that  anybody  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  adopt  the  ma-  hinerv 
even  of  Wagner's  inspiration — we  say 
machinery,  hot-  phraseology,  for  Mr. 
Bedford  does  not  lack  phrase — in  order 
to  express  thoughts  that  clearly  are 
alien  to  and  outside  the  mind  of  the 
composer.  Seriously,  we  should  prefer 
to  hear  many  works  of  absolute  com- 
monplace, revealing,  however,  some 
personal  touch  with  the  underlying  emo- 
tion, than  most  of  the  modern  exam- 
ples of  orchestral  fullness  and  richness, 
where  the  composition  is  purely  acade- 
mic and  coldly  pieced  together,  no  mat- 
ter how  ingeniously  the  thing  is  done.” 
Mr.  Bedford  was  born  in  London  in  1867, 
and  educated  at  the  Guildhall  School. 


His  chief  compositions  are  “La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Merci”  and  "La  Joie  Fait 


; The  5th  annual  concert  of  the  Broek- 
i Ion  Ladies  Chorus,  Mrs.  Ni 


. . elite  Pack- 

; ard,  director,  was  given  at  the  CUv 
| Theatre.  Brockton,  March  28.  Mr. 
i Evan  Williams  and,  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles 
j assisted. 

"A  Masterpiece,”  musical  sketch  by 
Sutton  Vane,  music  by  Edward  . rones, 
was  produced  experimentally  at  the 
Matinee  Theatre.  London  March  18.  Pe- 
ter McIntyre  buys  a wonderful  work- 
ing automaton.  It  cat;  s'ng,  smoke, 
speak,  move.  The  figure  is  Donald,  who 
thus  gains  in  interview  with  th-  old 
man's  daughter.  The  chief  comedians 
were  H.  B.  Norton,  Miss  St.  Marie.  Miss 
Maud  Sinclair.  Mirs  Mabel  Sinclair. 
"The  music  Is  tuneful.”  The  libretto 
suggests  "La  I’oupOe.” 


Mr.  Seidl's  death  will  affect  the  ar- 


rangements of  tile  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. New  York,  the  Seidl  Society, 
Brooklyn  (the  first  concert  of  which 
was  given  Oct.  30,  1890),  the  Astoria  con- 
certs. the  spring  season  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera,  the  next  Metropolitan 
Opera  season  and  the  recently  proposed 
Permanent  Orchestra. 


Mr.  Henry  Rustell.  the  composer  of 
“Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,”  has  been  telling 
of  the  prices  he  received  for  his  cele- 
brated songs,  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,” 
vent  for  a sovereign,  and  "The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,”  "The  Marlac,”  and  "The 
Slave  Ship”  yielded  the  same  brilliant  j 
amount.  "There’s  a Good  Tir  e Com- 
ing" was  sold  for  £2  6s.,  and  most  of 
his  soi.gs  went  for  a few  shillings. 


The  Musical  Courier  of  March  30  says: 


Richard  Strauss’s  new  symphonic 
poem,  "Don  Quixote,"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Cologne  at  the 
10th  Giirzenichsaal  concert.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  of  deep  psychological  inter- 
est, It  treats  of  humor  springing  from 
sheer  joy  in  living,  and  the  humor  that 
is  the  result  of  lunacy  and  the  reality 


in  contact  with  it.  The  fantastic  vari- 
ations tell  of  sundry  adventures  of  Don 


"The  death  of  Seidl  will  have  -a  great 
influence  on  the  Boston  situation.  Emil 
Paur  has  not  been  inforlned  as  to  bis 
future  relations  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  there  is  a large 
element  in  this  city  that  wants  Paur.” 


Hym phony  So.  A Beethoven 

Scene  and  aria  from  "Armlda" Gluck 

Mrs.  Noiflica. 

Two  tone  picture  i from  "The  Sea" Nieoile 

"The  Till  ICing" Sehuberl-Lisat 

Mrs.  N'-rdlca. 

Overture  and  Bacchanale  from  "Tann- 

hauaer  Wagner 

Mr.  Seidl.  however,  had  1 -d  orchestral 
concerts  in  New  York  before  lie  was 
chosen  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  ; 
Society. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
-ire  the  publishers  of  a new  book, 
“Music;  how  it  came  to  be  what  it 
is,"  by  Hannah  Smith,  254  pp.  It  is 
founded  on  various  courses  of  lectures 
which  the  writer  gave  before  audiences 
of  students  and  amateurs  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  chapters  treat  in 
singularly  clear  and  succinct  language 
of  musical  acoustics,  ancient  music, 
mediaeval  music,  the  Belgian  school, 
music  in  Italy,  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  scale,  the  opera,  the  oratorio,  j 
instrumental  music,  precursors  of  the  I 
piano,  development  of  piano  playing,  j 
the  orchestra.  There  are  helpful, ! 
musical  illustrations,  and  the  few  pic- 
tures are  of  use  instead  of  doubiful 
ornamentation.  Some  of  the  dates 
given  by  MUs  Smith  may  be  disputed: 
thus  Palestrina  was  probably  born  in 
15H,  or  1315,  and  not  in  1528,  and  Jos- 
qinn  DeprAs’s  birth  year  was  nearer 
1450  than  1449,  and  Dufay  was  borr,  about  I 
1400.  not  1380,  and  Orlando  di  Lasso  was 
born  in  1532,  not  1520.  But  her  state-  | 
rnents,  as  a rule,  ire  well  founded  and  I 
entitled  to  respect.  She  has  packed 
much  information  into  small  spap-, 
but  her  outlines  are  not  skimpy,  nor 
is  her  style  bald  and  dry.  In  assertion 
she  is  not  dogmatic,  and  In  reasoning 
she  is  not  extravagant.  The  bock  is 
useful  to  young  students,  and  it  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  are 
older  and  stall  more  ignorant.  There  is 
an  index. 

Philip  Ilah. 


Quixote  and  Sanoho  Pansa.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt  says  that  the  work  awakened 
great  interest,  rather  than,  sympathy. 
The  composer  early  last  month  gave 
a series  of  concerts  in  Madrid,  with 
great  applause. 

Ihe  chamber  concerts  managed  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgc-tt  at  Music  Hall  on  the 
afternoons  of  Saturday.  April  16,  and 
Saturday.  Ap-il  23.  have  already  at- 
tracted attention  by  reason  of  the  re- 
markable list  of  players:  Y’saye.  Mar- 
teai!, GPrardy,  Max  Bendix  and  La- 
chaume.  The  program  of  the  first  con- 
cert will  include  Foure’s  quartet  No.  2 in 
C minor;  C£ssr  Franck's  piano  quintet 
and  Bach's  concerto  for  two  violins. 
For  the  second  concert  the  selections 
will  be  V.  d'Indy's  quartet  in  A minor, 
A.  de  Castillon's  quintet  and  Beetho- 
ven's serenade  for  violin,  viola  and 
'cello.  Seats  for  both  these  concerts 
will  go  on  sale  at  Music  Hall  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Julius  Sohulhoff,  once  celebrated  com- 
poser and  pianist,  died  at  Berlin  March 
13.  He  was  born  Aug.  2,  1825,  at  Fragile, 
where  he  studied  under  Kisah,  Tedesco 
and i TomaczeK.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
appeared  as  a pianist  at  Dresden.  Some 
tune  after  lie  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  sevnral  years  He  made  his 
dfebut  there  in  1845.  He  then  became 
famous  as  a pianist  in  England,  Spain, 
Germany  and  Russia.  His  health  give 
way,  arid  he  lived  quietly  in  Paris 
until  in  1870  he  settled  in  Dresden, 
where  he  married  in  1878.  About  10 
years  ago  h?  moved  to  Berlin.  He 
wrote  much  brilliant  and  well-made 
salon  music,  as  well  as  a sonata  in  F 
minor  and  12  studies.  He  should  not 
lie  confounded  with  J.  Seliulhof  of  Bu- 
dapest, who  lias  also  composed  piano 
music. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Ti  c review  of  the  Symphony  concert  | 
is  I ritic-  news  section  of  tne  Journal.  f 
FI  irenee  Si.  John  P is  been  suffering  jj 
from,  fleet'!  influenzal  blood-poisoning,  } 
Theodor  Lowe,  formerly  opera ' com 
doctor  at  Coburg,  died  there  Feb.  21,  j 
at,  the  age  of  C8. 

Sembrlch  will  .sing  with  an  Italian  ; 
opera  company  a't  the  Carl  Theatre,  ! 
Vienna,  beginning  A pi  II  )6. 

Consta niln  Zschopp  . conductor  of  the 
city  and  i c,  opera  at  (lei lelberg,  died 
there  Feb.  19,  lit  tile  ag-  of  in. 


Michael  Bergson,  composer  and  teach- 
er, died  at  Shepherd’s-Bush,  England, 
March  11.  He  was  born  in  May.  1820. 
at  Warsaw,  studied,  under  Friedrich 
Schneider  at  Dessau;  went  in  1845  to 
Italy.  His  opera,  "Luisa  di  Montford.” 
was  produced  at  Florence  in  1847  (after- 
ward at  Leghorn,  and  In  German  at 
Hamburg,  1849).  He  then  lived  in  Ber- 
lin and  Leipzig,  went  to  Paris,  where 
in  1859  his  one-act  operetta  “Lui  va  9.  la 
Chasso  perd  sa  place"  was  produced 
In  concert.  In  1863  he  went  as  first 
piano  teacher  to  the  Geneva  Conserva- 
tory, of  which  lie  scon  became  direct- 
or. Some  years  after  lie  made  London 


his  h^mo.  Ho  wrote  a piano  concerto 


Ml  He  Mary  1,.  Regal  gave  an  account 
yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the  music 


, j • "•  • « * * ni'  'ini),  ■)!  mi-  murm; 

idepartment  ol  ihe  New  England  Con- 
j ference  of  Educational  Workers,  of  the 
'course  in  "Musical  Interpretation” 
i which  she  is  conducting  in  the  Sprlng- 
jflejd.  Mass.,  High  School. 


the  same 


II 


E*  minor;  Studies  and.  Character- 
pieces.  a piano  trio,  a duo  for  piano 
and  'cello,  dues  for  piano  and  violin 
and  piano  and  clarinet,  salon  pieces, 
songs,  etc.  An  op£ra  oomique,  accept- 
ed by  the  Th  tilt  re  Lyrlque,  Paris,  in 
1861,  was  not  performed. 

Herbert  Bedford's  symphonic  Prelude 
j to  the  opera  "Kit  Marlowe”  was  per- 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal 
! Palace  March  19.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  of  It;  "Frankly,  we  have  little 
patience  with  the  kind  of  musical  ac-  | 
complishment  therein  revealed.  If 
Wagner  had  never  lived  and  written 
! we  should  he' compelled  lo  confess  that 
Mr.  Bedford's  talent  amounts  to  somo- 
! thing  like  genius;  as  it  is,  we  prefer 
l Wagner  to  the  music  of  later  Wagner- 
lans.  The  Symphonic  Prelude  in  ques- 
t ion  is  a work  In  which  you  seek  vainly 
i for  any  deeply  personal  emotion.  When 
vou  hear  the  'Tristan'  nrelude  vou  are. 


Peur,"  for  voice  and  orchestra,  and 
songs.  In  1894  he  married  Liza  Leh- 
mann, singer  and  composer. 

Rosenthal  in  London,  interviewed  by 
the  Chronicle,  said: 

"Audiences  in  general  are  very  much 
inclined  to  regard  a pianist's  energy 
as  technic  lather  than  force  of  ex- 
pression, and  mere  eantilene  for  soul- 
in  other  words,  pianissimo  for  soul  and 
fortissimo  for  technic,  forgetting  that 
he  is  not  dlways  free  in  the  matter  of 
nuance.  There  is  a heroic  way  in  music 
as  well  as  a lyrical  way.  Technic  in 
pianissimo  is  difficult,  but  easier  than 
a good  sounding  fortissimo."  In  refer- 
ence to  Rubinstein  and  Liszt  he  said: 
"1  was  more  impressed  with  Rubinstein 
than  Liszt,  though  the  latter  was  in 
some  respects  incomparable.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  temperament  of 
Rubinstein  was  more  like  my  own.”  As 
to  Ids  preferences  in  the  matter  of  com- 
positions, he  has  a fondness  for  Schu- 
mann's Concerto.  "Liszt’s  Concerto  in 
E flat  is  very  dashing,  but  it  is  para- 
doxical, and  I do  not  rank  it  very  high. 
I much  prefer  Chopin's  in  E minor,  be- 
cause this  composer,  to  my  mind, has 
the  maximum  of  energy  compressed  in 
a nutshell.  Ir.  the  highest  sense  he 
thought  out  and  made  his  form.  I also 
admire  his  sonatas.  My  estimate  of 
j Chopin  increases  year  by  year.  His 
gentler  qualities  caught  me  in  the  first 
j instance,  but  I have  since  comprehended 
1 his  artistic  power  and  intellectuality, 
j Ghopin  produced  nothing  that  was  laclc- 
I ing  In  finish.  There  was  a countess  in 
Weimar  who  never  met  Liszt  without 
| boasting  that  her  son— then  twelve 
j years  old— had  thoroughly  mastered 
some  of  Chopin's  works.  Liszt  men- 
tioned the  annoyance  this  had  become, 
so  one  day  it  struck  me  I would  sur- 
prise him.  In  the  presence  of  Siloti, 
Friedheim,  Riesenauer,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  pupils  who  have  since  be- 
come well  known.  I sat  down  at  the 
piano  in  the  class  room,  and  without 
warning  played  in  thirds  the  Valse  in 
D fiat.'  and  one  of  the  Studies.  Liszt 
was  delight  'd,  and  his  comment  was: 
'T'his  is  Chopin  sauce  piquante  a.  la 
Rosenthal.’  Afterward  Liszt  always 
wished  me  to  play  this  at  concerts  at- 
tended by  the  countess.” 

Eugene  Ritt,  formerly  a director  of 
the  Paris  Op£ra,  died  suddenly  in  Paris 
1 March  11.  "He  owned  to  82,  but  was 
probably  some  years  older.  Ritt  began 
life  as  an  actor  at  the  Ambigu  in  the 
early  forties,  playing  insignificant  roles, 
in  which  he  made  no  mark.  Disgusted 
with  his  failure,  he  left  the  profession 
to  become  auctioneer  at  the  meat  mar- 
ket, and  next  embarked  in  the  sale  of 
indiarnbber  leeches,  an  invention  of 
which  he  had  purchased  the  patent. 
Being  an  exceedingly  shrewd,  hard- 
listed,  intelligent  man  of  business,  and 
one  of  those  lucky  p.eople  who  succeed 
in  everything  they  undertake,  he  soon 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  hand- 
some fortune  he  has  left  to  his  second 
wife,  a niece  of  his.  In  1839  Ritt  re; 
turned  to  the  theatre,  not  as  an  actor, 
but  manager,  becoming  Chilly's  part- 
ner at  the  Ambigu.  There  he  remained 
until  1865,  when  he  joined  De  Leuven  in 
carrying  on  the  pp£ra-Comlque.  It  tfas 
during  his  management  that  'Mignon'! 
appeared.  After  prospering  at  the  Am- 
bigu and  Opgra-Comique  he  made 'over 
his  share  in  the  management  of.  the 
latter  h >use  to  U.  Du  Locle  in  1870,  offi- 
cial pressure  having  lreen  exercised  to 
oblige  him  to  quit  the  post.  Ritt  was 
so  much  hurt  by,  this  unmerited  treat- 
ment that  ho  vowed  never  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  stage,  but  it 
turned  out  a lucky  stroke  for  him,  as 
t lie  /out break  of  the  war  placed  the 
Paris  theatres  in  jeopardy.  In  1873  he 
joined  Loroehelle  in  the  management 
of  the  newly  constructed  Porto-fp. 
Martin,  the  old  house  having  been 
burned  down  during  the  Commune,  and 
during  their  teign  were  produced  'Les 
Deux  Orphelines'  and  ‘Le  Tour  du 
Monde,’  the  latter  piece  alone  bringing 
$300,000  net  protil  Into  tile  pocket  of 
each  partner.  After  the  Exhibition  In 
187.8  Ritt  made  over  Ills  share  to  Paul 
ClOves,  and  in  1884,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Vaueorbeil.  became  director  of  the 
Opth'H,  with  Mr.  Gailhard  as  his  coad- 
jutor. The  enterprise— during  which 
Rover's  'Sigurd.'  M.  Massenet's  THd.' 
and  the  ‘Henry  VIII.’  of  ,M.  Salnt-SaSns 
were  produced,  while  Wagner  first  ob- 
tained a firm  fcoting  at  the  Op#ra  with 
'Lohengrin'— proved  a.  financial  failure 
for  some  years,  but  the  Exhibition  of 
1889  repaired  the  disaster,  and  when 
Tfltt  withdrew  in  1891— against  his  will 
— to  make  room  for  Mr.  Bertrand,  he  had 


still  further  feathered  his  nest.  He  was 
an  excellent  President  of  the  Dramatic 
Artists'  Asso  lation,  an  honorable  post  i 

of  which  tie  was  vere  nronfl.  nnrl  la  i 


of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and 
which  lie  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ber-  I 
trand.” 

"Th.-  Highway  Knight,”  a new  mufje  I 
cal  comedy,  from  the  German  of  Han-  1 
seler  and  Moller,  music  by  Gustavo  1 
Meyer,  adapted  and  arranged  by  E.  C.  | 
Hcdrnondt  and  Francis  Neilson,  was  j 
first  performed  in  England  at  Liver-  I 
pool  March  14.  "The  new  work  is  full  [I 
of  ingenuity  and  spontaneous  fun,  thell 
latter  element  being  somewhat  weak- 1 
ened  by  the  long-spun  eonversatlcn  1 
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Jura- 
tion will  very  easily  se- 
nnd  Irresistible  comical- 
tto;  and  then  ‘The  High- 
may  fully  and  fairly  be 
„ _ , ,4  one  of  the  most  valuable 

Idltions  to  the  list  of  comedy-operas 
hlch  have  been  seen  In  this  country 
nee  the  days  of  'The  Beggar  Student' 
pd  productions  of  a similar  nature.  | 
layer's  music,  if  occasionally  imita-  j 
ve  and  reminiscent,  is  marked  by  a 
telodious  and  attractive  coloring,  in  1 
effect  consonance  with  the  rapidly 
tanging,  but  always  interesting  epi- 
dcs  of  th*  piece.  Carrying  out  the 
rlginal  idea  of  the  librettist  and  oom- 
osor,  two  of  the  leading  characters 
i the  piece  are  portrayed  by  the  east, 
antes  by  the  individuals  themselves, 

Ir.  Hedmondt  being  played  by  air. 
iedmondt  and  Mr.  Winekworth  by  Mr. 
ilnckworth.  The  vocal  musical  num- 
ers  generally  are  dainty  and  spark- 
t>g.  and  the  orchestration  original, 
he  action  opens  in  the  reception  room 
f the  Rugen  Hotel,  Interlaken.'  the 
artair.  rising  after  a short  overture, 
lere  we  are  Introduced  to  a rich  Chi- 
ago  pork  packer  and  his  daughter, 
ho  are  'doing'  the  grand  tour,  and 
Iso  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
iedmondt  and  Mr.  Winekworth,  two 
peratie  singers  (late  of  the  Carl  Rcsa  ' 
ompany),  who  was  enjoying  a Contl- 
ental  holiday.  A rascally  Count,  after 
taking  overtures  to  the  American, 
teals  her  father’s  satchel  and  ab- 
conds.  He  also  takes  with  him  a 
ocketbook  which  Mr.  Hedmondt  hap 
ft  in  the  reception  room.  The  victims 
f these  robberies  set  out  In  pursuit  of 
he  thief,  and  they  arc  aided  by  Ladv 
lopethorn,  who  has  also  been  'relieved' 
f certain  valuables  by  the  Count, 
'hey  trace  him  to  Mount  Bovon,  where 
he  second  act  takes  place,  and  here 
he  fellow  is  found  masquerading  as 
Iedmondt,  whose  address  cards  he  has 
ppropriated.  The  real  Hedmondt  is 
nistaken  for  the  Count,  and  is  arrest- 
d by  a chief  of  police.  Lady  Hope- 
horn  secures  his  release,  and  the  pur- 
.uit  of  the  Count  is  continued,  thus 
eading  to  the  third  act— a mounta'n 
tut,  in  the  Jaman  Pass.  The  pork 
■Ror  and  the  two  singers  arrive  at 
he  hotel  hungry  and  tired,  and  they 
.re  content  to  sleep  upon  beds  of  straw, 
lore  there  is  a delightful  series  of 
nusleal  numbers,  and  with  the  dawn 
he  pursuers  run  their  quarry  to  earth, 
md  after  a struggle,  based  on  the  lines 
if  burlesque.  ' the  peccant  nobleman  is 
nought  to  bodk,  and  the  travelers  pair 
>ff  in  the  conventional  way.”  The 
ither  chief  comedians  were  Miss  Omc- 
od.  Miss  Titiens,  Homer  Lind,  Fred 
lovne,  C.  Raymond  and  A.  Fereival. 
The  Royal  Choral  Society's  perform- 
mce  of  last  night  (March  16)  had  been 
ooked  for  with  some  interest  and  ex- 
lectation.  not  only  on  account  of  < the 
nterpretatiotj  of  that  little  known 
vork  of  Beethoven's,  "The  Ruins  of 
\thens,"  which  was  conducted  by  Sir 
Bridge  but  also  of  the  production 
'or  the  first  time  of  Signor  Franco 
-.eonl's  ‘‘The  Gate  of  Life.”  conducted 
iy  the  composer,  the  libretto  of  which 
las^been  the  work  pf  Mr.  Shapcntt 
IVenBley,  written.  £s  we  are  carefully 
nformed,  in  1S91,  lest  (one  supposes)  tho 
ngenuous  reader  should  suppose  that 
t was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilson  Bar- 
-ett’s  “Sign  of  the  Cross.”  We  hasten, 
therefore,  to  reassure  Mr.  Wensley/ 
Very  fewr  people  could  undertake  a li- 
bretto on  the  early  Christians  without 
pitting  upon  the  idea  that  is  involved 
i “The  Gate  of  Life.”  Two  English 
ardinals  of  the  present  century  have 
liscussed  the  psychology  of  the  pagan 
converted  by  the'  loveliness  of  early 
"hrlsUanity,  and  one  of  them  was  orlg- 
nal  enough  to  make  a martyr  of  hi-i 
pagan,  tvhile  both  of  them  dealt  heav- 
ly  in  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies. 
3o  we  will  acknowledge  the  entire  orlg- 
nality  of  Mr.  Wensley’s  libretto;  in- 
leed  we  would  unetertake,  without  hav- 
read  any  single  play  or  work  of 
fiction  about  the  early  Christians,  but 
elylng  solely  upon  tradition,  to  pro- 
luce  a book  of  equal  originality.  One 
Amply  could  not  help  it,  and  Mr.  Wens- 
.ey  deserves  all  praise  for  inventing 
the  only  mise-en-setne  that  was  pos- 
ible  to  his  subject.  And  now  for  the 
music.  One  has  to  remember  that  Sig- 
nor Leoni  has  had  the  Immense  re- 
ourees  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society — 
ts  line  orchestra  and  its  numerous 
■holr— at  his  disposal.  He  has,  lrideed, 
lad  his  opportunity  if  man  ever  had 
t for  a work?  of  this  nature.  Great 
must  have  been  the  previous  approval 
if  the  authorities  in  this  case  before 
\ mw  work  of  such  a kind  should  be  al- 
ov/ed  a chance  before  so  much  that 
might,  if  found  worthy.  have  taken  its 
dace,  old  or  new.  Yet.  on  most  care- 
nlly.  considering  tho  music  of  “The 
late  of  Life."  quite  dispassionately  and 
without  tho  smallest  prejudice— there 
s no  reason  in  the  world  for  any 
irejudioe — wo  must  necessarily  pass  an 
mphatic  verdict  in  its  disfavor.  If  mu- 
iic  is  the  langauge  of  fhe  emotions— 
n,l  of  course  it  is— then  wc  cannot  fin  l 
ny  genuine  end  original  emotion  at 
■he  back  of  Sig.  Lec-ni’s  production.  He 
tas  a certain  gift  of  tunefulness,  but 
Alien  you  see  such  a gift  tortured. 
(Visteol  and  turned  to  a thousand  sup- 
osoid  dramatic  emotions-  of  which  ;t 
hn  never  be  the  serious  offspring,  you 
lay  te.  quite  sure  that  there  is  neither 
jat  exact  adaptation  o.f  moans  to  an 
d.  nor  that  rich  and  full  propriety 
result  w'hlch  alone  can  make  dra- 
matic music  great  and  interesting.  It 
olio  vse  disguising  the  fact;  behind  an 
.•.posing  array  of  sound  and  appirent 
'cllity  of  composition  this  music  is  es- 
‘tilaliy  second  rate.  Whether  or  not 
-e  composer  restores  the  Cathedral  at- 
osp.here  of  “Hymns  Ancient  and 
adorn,”  or  reminds  you  of  the  honey- 
feet  melodies  of  the  rtvered  Moody 
id  Sankey;  whether  ke'reealls  to  you 
coxes  of  his  native  land  as  exempli- 
say  in  “Cavulleria  Rustiema,”  or 
er  he  beguiles  you  with  thoughts 
m to  have  their  home  ifi  9ieg- 
,ed’s  forest— whatever  may  he  the 
ood,  ue  never  impresses  you  with  tho? 
ta  that  he  has  felt  even  the-  mild  c>v, 
foments  of.  this  libretto  with  a C, 
lerpowerlnff  sentiment  of  freshness* 
jvelty.  It  is  in  seme  quarters  the  ' 

,m  of  modern  criticism  to  make  ap- 
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un  Humility  to  cop.  with  whnt  is  un- 
familiar on  a first  hearing.  So  pirdon- 
alile  a modesty  could  have  no  place  in 
auv  consideration  of  Signor  Leoni  s 
cantata.  Never  was  anything  plainer 
sailing  than  this.  You  are  nevei  left  In 
surnrhe  or  bewilderment  J he  obvious- 
ness of  every  allusion,  the  penectiy 
readv-made  attitude  toward  everv  a i - 
nation,  could  have  deceived  >‘Oho;ly 
When  the  Romans  clamored  foi  tin 
slaughter  of  the  “Nazareno.  tho 
shouted  more  lustily  than  a Jubllee-i.nj 
crowd.  When  the  Christian  wont  i> 
made  her  noble  profession  of  faith. 
kiiei\  it  bv  the  celestial  heights  to 
which  the  music  deliberately  fnr  i 
and  when  tho  Christians  declared  th.  , 
unshaken  readiness  to  endure  cub 
lc'nd  cf  discomfort,  and  consoled  them- 
<-dves  in  a not  ut  conventional  fashion, 
that  w u mad  ■ clear  by  live  Solemn  oi  - 
Atari's  and  the  well-known 
Palestrina -like  strains  of  the  ancient 
church  In  a woid,  the  music  of  The 
Gate  of  Life.”  despite  a most  lauda.blo 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  composer  to 
soar  into  ambitious  heights,  remains  es- 
sentially and  thoroughly  emmmonphu.e. 
The  soloists  were  Miss  Palllsei,  Mr. 
Ben  Davies  and  Mr.  Andrew  Black,  who 
•ill  exert'  d themselves  admirabl>  to  ln- 
s 'ro  a success : and  l he  applause  was 
lavish.  Of  the  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's "Ruins  of  Athens,  in  which 
Miss  Palliser  and  Mr.  Black  were  also 
the  soloists,  we  pri  ter  not  to  speak  We 
draw  a veil  over  it.  it  was  produced; 
let  that  suJfUce.  The  rest  is  silence. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  following  account  of  opera  at 
Monte  Carlo  is  from  the  correspondent 
of  the  Era  (London.  March  5):  "Waco 
March  1.— The  pleasures  of  this  en- 
I chanting  region-which  was  never  mow 
en?ovabTe  than  this  year,  the  weather 
! being  lovely,  and  the  crowd  of  visitors 
I nartlcularly  stylish— are  always  on- 
I hance'd  by  tha  theatrical  and  operatic 
i performances  at  the  Monte  Carlo  < »- 
| 5ino  A great  improvement.  I shou  d 
I begin  by  mentioning,  has  been  effecte  1 
i in  the  stage  of  th”  elegant  hous-,  o. 

rather  concert  hall,  its  depth  having 
' been  considerably  augmented  during 
the  summer  recess-if  there  he  any  re- 
cess here.  for  the  rooms  remain  open 
ail  the  vear  round,  and  habitues  have 
assured  me  that  th”  climate  of  the  ,it- 
tfe  principality  is  very  pleasant  In  the 
do0-  days.  I believe,  moreover,  tha. 
ltalian  aristocrats  choose  tbat  period 
for  "making  iheir  game,  and  that  th-. 
dock  hither  in  numbers  each  summer. 
But  to  return  to  the  stage.  Its  deepen- 
lmr  which  necessitated  the  erection  of 
a new  wall  to  the  Casino  on  the  sea 
side  of  the  building  will  allow  of  far 

more  scenic  display  than  hitherto,  and 
the  chorus  can  be  largely  increased  in 
number,  improvements  already  carried 
cut.  I may  add.  The  operatic  season 
began  during  the  first  week  of  Febru- 
ary with  'Othello.'  Tamagno  being  the 
Moor;  Kaschmann,  Iago;  and  Miss 
D'Arniero.  Desdemona.  The  perform- 
ance was  in  Italian,  and  Yigna  conduct- 
ed tlfe  orchestra.  Kaschmann  made  an 
excellent  Iag-o.  Miss  D’Arniero  was 
perhaps  rather  too  simple  and  girlish 
as  the  heroine,  but  she  sang  pleasing- 
ly, and  the  cast  was  completed  by 
Quevla,  Rubini.  and  Albert.  On  Feb. 
15.  ' Mr.  Isidor  de  Lara's  opera, 
j ‘Amy  Robsart.’  succeeded  to  ‘Othel- 
lo.’ ' Rose  Caron,  from  the  Paris- 
I Opfra,  apneared  as  the  heroine,  whom 
she  impersonated  with  winning  grace 
and  in  touching  style,  the  lady’s  act- 
[ Ing  throughout  being  admirable;  her 
voice  is  not  what  it  was,  but  the  meth- 
od is  perfect,  and  she  obtained  much 
applause,  though  Monte  Carlo  audiences 
are  far  from  enthusiastic.  Tamagno 
was  again  very  fine.  Heglon.  Kasch- 
mann. Queyla.  and  Melekisedec  excel- 
lent. Owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
stage  the  ballet  was  given  for  the  first 
time  here  without  any  curtailment,  an  i 
with  Rosita  Mauri,  from  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera,  as  the  leading  ballerina. 
It  wen  off  brilliantly.  The  graceful  lit- 
tle Spanish  dancer,  in  perfect  form, 
delighted  the  fashionable  audience,  and 
she  was  covered  with  flowers,  as  too 
French  say,  at  the  close,  a number  of 
beautiful  baskets  of  blooms  being  laid 
at  her  feet.  'Amy  Robsart’  proved  so 
I successful  that,  at  the  general  demand, 
it  was  performed  a third  time,  a very 
unusual  honor,  the  program  here  being 
i as  rigid  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
I Persians.  Mr.  De  Lara's  work.  I should 
! not  omit  to  state,  was  given  in  French. 

1 Jehin  was  the  conductor,  and  Tamagno 
who  did  not  . venture  to  sing  in  that 
language  when  he  was  in  Parts,  ac- 
quitted himself  faultlessly  in  it— so,  at 
least,  I heard  several  Parisians  declare. 
On  Saturday  I he^rd  'Carmen,'  in  Ital- 
ian. with  Tamagno,  who,  for  the  first 
time  appeared  as  Don  Jose.  Consid- 
erable curiosity  was  created  by  his 
apparition  in  the  part,  and  both  as  sing- 
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the  tavern;  he’s  always  wantMM:  rnVmey. 

I'm  afraid  that  when  tio'ounfrs  back  he'll 
•ay  that  he  baa  told  for  $7  a cult  that's 
worth  $10." 

"Perhaps. he  will,"  said  his  wife. 

Old  Parsons  helped  himself  to  butter  with  . 
a spoon. 

Finally  he  Blood  up,  wlpctl  his  mouth  on  ^ 
a sleeve,  and  said;  ; 

■ •Well— I’m  going  to  the  cross-roads.  I'll  ! 
met  tho  butcher  thut  bought  the  calf  and 
I d usk  him  what  he  paid.  Thut  boy  can't 
fool  me." 

He  came  back  about  supper  time. 

“I  know  ir  all.  He  sold  the  calf  for  $S." 

At  night  when  everybody  was  In  bed,  when 
Clarence  had  handed  over  the  money  and 
Was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  Just— or  rather 
the  unjust,  for  they  seldom  suffer  from  In- 
somnia.—old  Parsons  tossed  about.  He  awoke 
his  wife. 

"Clarence  gave  me  $8.  but  I think  the 
butcher  and  he  agreed  to  cheat  me.  I can't 
understand  why  when  calves  are  high,  such 
a good  calf  should  only  fetch  $S.  Lucinda. 

I guess  you  brought  a thief  into  the  world." 

She  said  nothing.  For  a long  time— oh  so  , 
long— four  eyes  shone  in  the  darkness. 

— 

Maj.  Ulysses  writes;  "Ignorance  of 
the  words  national  anthems  is  by  no 

means  confined  to  this  country.  T - — 

happened  to  be  at  a musical  club  in  , came  across  this  reflection;  . 
London,  at  midnight  of  Dec.  31.  1886,  j Isometimes  astonished  that  I have  had 
j when  one  of  the  committee  suggested  j so  many  enemies,  I,  that  have  never 
that,  as  the  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Most  i tried  to  offend  anybody,  and,  on  the 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  i contrary,  have  always  loved  to  do  ser- 
about  to  begin,  those  present  should  j vices  to  others.” 

join  in  singing  ‘God  Save  the  Queen.’  i Oh,  Giles  Menage,  insatiable  talker, 
Some  of  the  best  known  English  sing-  j are  you  so  simple?  You  admit  that  you 


ami  polti 1 1 -tj  out 'his  mistakes, 
tall  m t n had  left  my  friend  said:  “L>y  | 

j tu  know  him?  Jt  m , married  to  I 

iMlle.  y-  . tho  well-known  vocalist  The  I 
lady  says  she  has  kept  1.1m  long  enough  I 
in  ldlemcs.-t,  and  she  now  has  him 
Isliown  how  to  pack  a printa  donna's 
i trunk.  By  no  means  a trilling  mattjr! 

; Vlavlng  been  an  impresario,  and  konw- 
llng  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  I teach  him  I 
how  to  draw  up  tin  agreement,  and  how 
to  break  ;t,  keeping  eh  ar  of  the  law. 
j:  lAfter  a little  practice  he  will  do." 


The  enrth  is  fattened  with  our  dead; 
She  swallows  more  and  doth  not  cease: 
Therefore  her  wine  and  oil  Increase 
And  her  sheaves  are  not  numbered; 
Therefore  her  plants  are  green,  and  all 
Her  pleasant  trees  lusty  and  tall. 


Th|refore  the  maidens  cense  to  sing, 

Teal  the  young  men  are  very  sad ; 

TT  orefore  the  sowing  Is  not  glad. 

And  mournful  is  tho  harvesting. 

Of  high  and  low.  of  great  and  small. 
Vanity  Is  the  lot  of  all. 

Skimming  mJiiutHWtt.  yesterday,  we 

“I  am 


ers  in  London  were  present,  but  the 
only  man  there  who  knew  the  words 
! from  start  to  finish,  and  who  finally 
led  the  singing,  was  Mr.  Orlando  Har- 
ley, an  American  tenor.” 


Enfant  Terrible  is  at  last  out!  The 
.paper  written  and  illustrated  by 
'Oliver  Herford  and  Gelett  Burgess 
might  have  a better  title,  for  many 
will  shy  at  pronouncing  it  before  a 
cynical  newsdealer.  May  this  Infant 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  little 
'child,  described  by  Walt  Whitman, 

“that  peep’d  in  at  the  door,  and  then  1 tom^sVr ”'"you"yleld ; you  part  with  your 
drew  back  and  was  never  seen  again  independence  for  57  50  a 

No,  Mr.  Gradgrind.  Enfant  Terrible,  j year.  And  in  addi‘l0"  ^ *U  -th‘S  ^rr 
Is  not  wholly  frivolous.  There  is  sound  Benjamin  Boreas  hat  > 

Reasoning  in  this  first  number.  Witness  j cowardice, 
the  “Easy  Lessons  in  Logic.” 


did  favors  to  many,  and  yet  you  wonder 
that  you  have  enemies! 

And  you  never  “tried  to  offend  any- 
body.” You  have  many  brothers,  even 
here  in  Boston.  There  are  men  with 
piratical  beards  and  canary-bird  livers. 
There  are  the  men  whose  policy  is  to 
be  always  pleasant.  A bully  comes  into 
your  shop,  Mr.  Titpoke,  and  makes  an 
unreasonable  demand;  he  wishes  some- 
thing to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  he 
Is  unwilling  to  give  anything  in  return. 
You  demur;  he  blusters;  his  voice  is  as 
sounding  brass:  “I'll  withdraw  my  cus- 


"Money  is  the  Roo-t  of  all  Evil; 
Economy  is  Wealth;  Therefore,  Eco- 
nomy Is  the  Root  of  all  Evil. 

• "Procrastination  is  the  Thief  of  Time; 
Time  is  Money;  Money  makes  the  Mare 
go;  Therefore,  procrastination  make 
the  Mare 


A familiar  advertisement  has  for 
years  assured  us  that  there  are  aged 
physicians  whose  sands  of  life  have 
nearly  run  out.  There  are  hundreds  of 
men  who  never  had  any  sands  of  life. 
It  is  a pleasant  thing,  perhaps,  to  have 
a handsome  face,  a commanding  figure. 


a.  ndiiusumc  A.a.v.v,,  — - w .. 

; Mare  go.  sonorous  name — but  what  are  they  all 

Time  is  made  fer  Shaves;  Time  and  comparison  with  the  possession  of 
Tide  wait  for  no  man;  Therefore,  Slaves  ;gand, 
wait  for  no  Man."  ’ 


How  truly  wretched  is  the  soul  of  that 
man  who  has  no  enemies,  who  is  not 
hated  by  the  mean,  the  extortionate, 
the  unjust,  the  vile,  the  sons  of  Belial. 


Other  things  come  from  Ceylon  be- 
sides spices— witness  th!s  story  told  by 
•the  Ceylon  Independent  of  a visit  of  a | 
conjurer  to  Colombo:  “It  was  at-n  quiet 
party,  and  Carl  Hertz  had  been  delivht-  ^ ,easure  form  the  only 

Sag  tho  eompany-especially  the  ladles—  f the  moral  universe,  while 

with  many  cf  his  finest  tricks.  All  this  ,,  P s°ntlment  of  seif-love  is  the  only 
time  one  of  he  parlormaids  had  been  on  which  we  can  lay  the  founda- 

Ipassing  in  and  out  with  cups  cakes,  . of  moral  usefulness,  f, 

glasses,  and  so  on.  She  was  much  In-  

Iterested 


„,  and  when  the  hostess,  gave 
a sign  that  nothing'  more  was  needed, 
(the  girl  still  lingered  on  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trick  just  begun.  'Will 
6ome  one  oblige  me  with  a heavy  shawl 
or  cloak7'  he  said.  'Now,'  ho  went  on. 


L.  B.  T.  writes:  “You  spoke  some 

time  ago  of  a 'padelynge'  of  ducks.  I 
do  not  find  the  word  in  the  dictionary. 
In  what  dictionary? 


or  cloak7'  he  said.  'Now,'  no  went  on.  , Listen  to  these  nouns  of  multitude—  | 
f electing'  a big  cashmere  shawl,  'yon  an(j  see  how  glorious,  how  splendid  j 
observe  the  thickness  of  the  shawl?’  some  of  them  are:  a murmuratlon  of  . 

They  all  did,  breathlessly,  including  the  starlings,  an  exaltation  of  larks,  a i 
maid  at  the  door.  'Now,  will  one  of  'Watch  of  nightingales,  a pride  of  lions,  | 
jy on  be  good  enough  to  write  a number  a si0th  of  bears,  a sounder  of  wild  j 
of  three  figures  on  a piece  of  paper,  swine,  a route  of  wolves,  a harrass  of 
being  careful  not  to  let  me  see  what  Is  | horses,  a.  rag  of  colts,  a stud  of  mares, 
written.’  With  trembling  fingers  one  j a pace  o£  asses,  a baren  of  mules,  a 
of  the  girls  did  so.  while  the  maid  at  j &Culk  of  foxes,  a cete  of  badgers,  a 
•fhe  door  leaned  forward  and  began  to  muster  of  peacocks,  a riches  of  martins, 
1-reathe  hard.  'Now,  p'ace  the  written  a huslce  or  a down  of  hares,  a nest  of 

- v,  i>-~  fim.™  on  the,  nnn w I rahbits,  a clowder  of  cats,  a kendal  of 

young  cats,  a shrewdness  of  apes,  a 
labor  of  moles. 


er  and  actor  lie  may  be  s^id  to  have 
excelled  himself.  Never,  perhaps,  has 
the  character  been  so  well  represented. 
Belllncioni  gave  ns  a highly  original 
Carmen,  unlike  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
and  her  performance,  if  it  did  not  nna 
universal  approval,  being  too  exag- 
gerated. was  not  without  inteiest. 
Kaschmann  made  a faultless  Escamtllo, 
and  Miss  Simonnet  a charming  Mocaela. 
The  mounting  was  picturesque.  Boito  s 
•Mefistofele'  is  to  be  given  this  week, 
and  Mr.  De  Lara’s  'Moma.  Martha, 
'Fidelio'  are  to  follow.  On  the  whole  the 
oDeratie  season,  if  not  marked  by  the 
production  of  any  new  work,  sustains 
the  reputation  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
theatre,  where  expense  being  no  on- 
ject.  things  are  done  in  a magnificent 
style.” 


paper,  with  the  figures  cn  the  uppy 
side,  under  the  shawl  as  I hold  it.’  It 
was  done,  the  thickness  of  the  shawl 
being  between  Carl  Hertz  and  the  pa- 
per as  he  looked  down  towards  it. 
There  was  breathless  silence.  Then  h- 
faid.  'Surely  the  number  is  761.’  It  w~s 
He  had  apparently  seen  right  thiough 
the  thick  shawl.  Every  om  was  dum- 
foundod  and  amazed.  Then  upon  the 
silence  broke  the  shriek  of  the  maid 
at  the  door.  With  one  final  gaz^  a 
the  shawl  and  one  at  the  handsome  con 
jjurer,  she  hid  her  rosy  face  in  her 
hands,  yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
•‘What’s  the  good  of  me  clothes?'  and 
lied." 


In  the  complete  prose  works  of  Walt 
Whitman  — the  substantial,  handsome 
volume  ts  published  by  Messrs.  Small, 
Maynard  & Co.— there  are  two  curious- 
ly opposite  views  of  the  characteristics 
of  Bostonians.  Here  is  the  first:  "Of 

| Boston,  with  Its  circles  of  social  tmira- 
az  - at  | mlts,  swathed  in  cerements  harder  than 
brass — its  bloodless  religion  (Unitarian- 
ism),  its  complacent  vanity  of  scient- 
ism and  literature,  lots  of  grammatical 
correctness,  mere  know-ledge  (always 
wearisome,  in  itself) — its  zealous  ab- 
stractions, ghosts  of  reforms— I thould 
say  (ever  admitting  its  business  pow- 
ers, its  sharp,  almost  demoniac,  intel- 
lect, and  no  lack,  in  its  own  way,  of 
courage  and  generosity)— there  is,  at 


THE  TRUSTFUL  FATHER. 

Clarence  went  to  the  fair,  because  his 
father  did  not  feel  well.  He  went  to  sell  a 
calf. 

At  r.oon  when  they  were  eating  dinner, 
the  old  man.  his  two  elbows  on  the  table 
and  his  whole  chest  in  his  plate,  said  to  his 
wife: 

“I  don't  feel  easy." 

"What’s  the  matter?" 

''Clarence  Is  20  years  old;  he  hangs  'round 


Here  is  a story  told  by  the  Era  (.Lon- 
don): The  latest  novelty  in  Paris  is 

£ aid  to  be  an  academy  where  gentlemen 
are  initiated  in  the  diificult  and  deli- 
cate duties  that  devolve  upon  a prima  ^'ttle  °0f ' cheeVlng,  satisfying 

donna’s  husband.  Our  corresponaent  ■ 

sign.” 


called  cn  an  old  gentleman,  an  ex-act- 
ior,  ex-singer,  ex-pj'om.-ptcr,  and  r->; -im- 
presario, and  who*  now-  styles  himself 
r Professor  of  Elocution.  On  entering 
jthe  room,  our  friend  beheld  a tall,'  gooJ- 
lookieg  gentleman  folding  up  dresses 
And  depositing  them  in  a huge  trunk, 


Here  is  the  other:  “The  New  England 
metropolis  of  today  may  be  described 
as  sunny  (there  is  something  else  that 
makes  warmth,  mastering  even  winds 
and  meteorologies,  though  those  are 
not  to  be  sneezed  at),  joyous,  receptive, 


And  depositing  them  in  a huge  trunk.  , • sparkle,  a certain  ele- 

,-rder  the  supervision  of  the  Professor.  yearning,  magnificently  toler- 

w ho  eiery  now  and  then  pulled  Ijim  up  , ™ y be  fooI>d;  fond  of  good 


eating  .and  drinking— costly  In  costume 
ns  its  purse  can  buy;  and  all  through 
its  best  average  of  houses,  streets, 
people,  that  subtle  something  (gener- 
ally thought  to  be  climate,  but  It  is  not 
— It  is  something  Indefinable  In  the  race, 
the  turn  of  Its  development)  which  ef- 
fuses behind  the  whirl  of  animation, 
study,  business,  a happy  and  joyous 
public  spirit,  as  distinguish'd  from  a 
sluggish  and  saturnine  one.” 

This  last  description  was  written  in 
May.  1881,  when  Whitman  was  a-vlsit- 
ing  here.  He  called  on  Longfellow— "I 
{irn  not  one  of  the  calling  kind,  but  as 

the  author  of  ‘Evangeline’  kindly  took 
the  trouble  to  come  and  see  me  three 
years  ago  In  Camden  where  I was  ill, 
1 felt  not  only  the  impulse  of  my  own 
pleasure  on  that  occasion,  but  a duly.” 
He  saw  Millet’s  pictures  at  the  house 
of  Quincy  Shnw;  he  read,  “in  silence 
and  half  light,”  the  mural  tablets  In 
Memorial  Hall.  He  had  a good  time — 
hence  no  doubt  the  sunshine  of  his 
description. 

But  is  Boston  “magnificently  tol  >- 
ant?”  How  about  the  Bacchante? 
| Has  it  never  been  fooled  by  al- 
leged social  lion,  wandering  Brah- 
j min,  or  hero  of  1812?  Do  the  cit- 
izens and  the  citizenesses  know  what 
gcod  eating  is?— How  about  the  res- 
taurants?— Does  not  the  slickest  Bos- 
tonian feel  countrified  as  to  his  dress 
i the  moment  he  steps  on  a sidewalk  in 
New  York,  and  does  not  the  prettiest 
woman  of  this  city  know  too  well  that 
she  is  a season  behind  in  her  costume? 
Is  the  public  spirit  of  Boston  distinc- 
tively “Joyous"?  We  fear  the  sour  de- 
scription by  Walt  is  nearer  the  truth. 


“gent.”  No  doubt  "there  are  '‘gents*1"  In 
Congress,  but  they  should  not  be  offi- 
cially recognized. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
Indian  paper:  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thamby- 
nayagampillai  are  now  on  a visit  to 
Kovilkudyirruppu.  Mr.  Thambynaya- 
gampilial  is  the  son  of  Judge  G.  S. 
Arianayayamplllai.  and  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  A.  Jambulingammudelliar." 


There  are  estimable  persons  In  Bos- 
ton who  with  staring  eyes  in  the  night- 
watches  see  all  American  warships 
blown  sky-high  by  Spanish  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  They  remind  us  of 
the  Frenchmen  who  are  uneasy  in  con- 
sequence of  a tale  told  by  Mr.  Octave 
Mlrbeau  in  the  Journal  of  Faris.  Mr. 
Mirbeau  has  a friend,  "un  officier  Ang- 
lais,” who  told  him  the  following  blood- 
curdling account  of  the  operation  of 
the  Dum-Dum  bullet.  Placing  a dozen 
Hindus  (alive,  of  course,)  before  him, 
one  behind  another,  he  fired  one  of 
these  bullets  at  the  front  man.  “The 
effect  was  charming.”  Not  a single 
Hindu  survived  the  shot.  The  bodies 
of  the  whole  dozen  were  reduced  to 
little  heaps  of  mangled  flesh  and 
smashed  bones. 


Rubinstein's  D major  concerto  for  piano  fpondent  ’who’  asks  the  meaning  anl’ 
an  l ’cello.  Miss  Hunneman  was  heal'd  origin  of  the  term  “jingo,”  as  it 

again  in  two  pieces  by  Sgambati.  and 

Miss  Lucy  Dean  played  the  second  and  used  toda>.  . 

third  movements  of  Hi'tsolt’s  concerto  A jingo  was  originally  one  of  thepiTrty 
in  F minor,  with  Mrs.  Tapper  as  second  ghat  advocated  the  Turkish  cause 
pianist.  The  concert  was  much  enjoyed  „gatnst  Russia  in  the  war  of  1877-78. 
farmers  ™ 1>el"  '“Hence.  one  clamorous  for  war;  one 

hhis  sense  taken  directly  from  theil' 
(refrain  of  a popultr  music  hall  song—  |{ 


MISS  MARGUERITE  HALL 


mbout  1874— 'We  don't  want  to  fight, li 


Gave  a Song  Recital  Last  Even* 
lug  iu  Association  Hall. 


Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Victor  Harris  of<  New  York,  pianist, 
gave  a song  recital  last  evening  in 


(but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do,  We’ve  got  thel 
iships,  we’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  gotj 
(the  money  too.’  ” 

Now.  when  you  ask  us,  “Who  wasl. 
Jingo,  by  whom  men  swear,"  you  havejl 
nis.  Halliwell  claims  that  jingo  is  al 
corruption  of  St.  Gingoulph  or  Gingul-J 
(phus.  Some  say 


t.  Gingoulph  or  Gingul-1 
y that  it  Is  a form  oil 

asqueforthe  deV/il;  “and 
Provinces  there  were  oil 


The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y. 
Mycologieal  Club  was  held  prudently 
at  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 


Mr.  John  E.  Miller  of  Altoona  is  a 
true  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  Now  that 
he  is  amply  able  to  gain  his  living,  he 
has  sent  his  pension  certificate  to  the 
Pension  Bureau  for  cancellation. 


A difiry  kept  in  1542  by  the  rep- 
resentative in  Can/LjA-  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice  has  just  been  dis- 
covered in  a Venetian  convent.  It 
is  stated  that  the  document  con- 
tains the  whole  history  of  Othello, 
and  completely  contradicts  the  version 
given  by  Shakspeare.  The  writer  de- 
scribes Othello's  arrival  in  Venice,  his 
marriage  and  subsequent  career  and 
death,  the  latter  event  occurring  whi'e 
Desdemona  was  still  alive.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  the  palace  in  Venice 
pointed  out  to  the  tourist  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  Desdemona  is  actually  the 
one.  Yes,  and  Desdemona  possibly  dis- 
puted Othello's  last  will  and  testament 
and  finally  was  married  to  Iago  who 
had  gained  his  divorce  suit.  Cassio  died 
in  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 


Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  may  well  com- 
plain of  the  unkindness  of  the  Paris 
press.  He  bought  a seat  for  the  bene- 
fit of  poor  Alice  Lavigne,  who  is  fast 
becoming  blind,  and  he  asked  Figaro 
l to  resell  the  seat  and  give  the  amount 
I to  the  fund.  And  what  did  Figaro 
say?  Praising  him,  It  spoke  of  him  as 
“a  great  comic  opera.”  Perhaps,  after 
all,  Figaro's  man  had  seen  Mr.  Tree  as 
i Hamlet. 


Alice  Lavigne’s  real  name  is  Bour- 
gogne. She  first  appeared  at  the 
AthfenSe.  She  joined  the  Palais  Royal 
Company  in  1879.  You  hear , so  often 
of  the  “greed,”  the  “tyranny,”  the 
“hard-heartedness”  of  theatrical  man- 
agers that  it  is  a pleasure  to  tell  you 
of  the  managers  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
They  not  only  paid  Miss  Lavigne  her 
salary  during  six  months  of  enforced 


Jenco,  which  i.s  Basque 

Association  Hall.  The  concert  was  ihe  j jn  t)le  Basque  Prov 

fifth  ol  the  series  of  vocal  chamber  con-  0]<j  Manichaeans,  who  worshi  ped  the 
certs.  She  sang  Bach’s  “Vergissmeln-  j.? v i I Spirit  and  naturally  swore  byj 
nicht”,  Jommelli’s  “Bella  Calandrina  , him,  hence  we  think  the  phrase  (By 
“The  Little  Red  Lark,”;  three  Berger-  | j;ng0)  may  find  a much  more  lik.ely  ex-] 
ettes  of  the  18th  century,  Brahms  s pjanation  (than  St.  Gingoulph).” 

"Von  Ewiger  Liebe”,  “Vergebliches  | But  Francisque-Michel  in  "Le  Pays! 
Staendchen”  and  “So  Willst  du  des  Basque”  says  that  “ ‘Jaincoa’,  ordinar-l 
Armen”;  Hensrhel’s  ‘Malgrfi  l’Eclat,”  jiy  interpreted  ‘Lord  on  high’,  ‘the  goocj 
and  Morning  Hymn;  two  excerpts  from  | master  on  high’  presents,  as  well  a; 
Liza  Lehmann’s  “Persian  Garden”;  two  I ‘jainco’,  ‘jinco’,  ‘jingo’,  a true  inde- 
songs  by  Victor  Harris  (“Music  When  I terminate  future  of  the  verb  ‘to  come’ ” 
Sof.  Voices  Die”  and”The  Blackbird^;  j and  aga,n>  ..  .,laco  ona.  slgnltteg  at  the 


absence  from  the  stage,  but  renewed 
The  Troubadour" ! her  engagement  last  January,  "al- 
though they  were  well  aware — which 

..  ..  „ , _ she  was  not— that  there  was  no  hope  cf 

The  Troubador  at  the  Grand  Opera  , . _-„„vprv  •. 

House  last  evonlng,  with  a cast  the  prln-  ne  recovtr- • 

cipal  features  of  which  were:  There  are  people  that  believe  in  the 

Leonora . Miss  Clara  Lane 


Grand  Opera  House 

The  Boston  Lyric  Company  gave  Verdi’s 
at  the  Grand  Opera 


XScenIV.  V.  V ! I ! ! ! I ! ! ! kiss'  Hattie  Behe  theatre  as  an  location  for  the  young- 

Manrlco Mr.  Richie  Ling  ; witness  the  town  authorities  of  Ham- 

Count  di  Luna .Mr.  J.  S.  Murray  burg,  who  lately  arranged  for  12  per- 

Ar«er°  the  ’fourth  ’ act  ’ Mr  Murrfy  came*  ' of  classical  dramas : (“Minna 

before  the  curtain  and  announced  that  Miss  yon  Burnhelm.  . William  Tell,  “The 
Lane  had  been  taken  with  a sudden  fit  off8 of  i which  were  g.ven 

coughing — “nothing  serious,  only  a fit  of|f°r  ‘he  benefit  of  the  school  children  in 
coughing” — and  would  not  be  able  to  go  oJthe  tow,n  th*atr/'  More  than  10.000  boys 
with  her  part;  so  Miss  Adelaide  Norwood  and„  gir,s  f°r  s“m  of  si*  ccLnt® 
would  take  It  in  the  fifth  act. 


Jry^UL  A-  1 : 


each,  standard  German  plays  performed 
[by  first-class  artists.  Similar  perform- 
ances will  be  given  in  other  German 


Were  I the  sun,  why  then  I’d  kiss  your 
cheek. 

Were  I the  breeze.  I'd  murmur  in  your  ear; 
Were  I the  rain,  v.hy  then  I’d  weep  for  you, 
Lest  grief  should  dim  the  radiance  of  those 
eyes  so  dear. 


But  for  the  sun.  you'd  have  no  answering 


N 


vhlsper  from  your  lips  the  breeze  would 

know. 

rain  might  weep,  yet  you’d  remain  un- 
moved. 

Nor  guesi  the  meaning  of  its  tender  kindly 

flow. 


Tt 


rhile  I live.  I’ll  slient  wait  your  love, 
sigh  to  change  with  sun,  or  breeze,  or 

rain; 

'■  day,  perhaps,  you’ll  smile  on  me,  and 
then 

aii  forget  these  years  I've  seemed  to  live 
In  vain. 


cities;  in  Berlin  at  the  Schiller  Theatre, 
iwhere  the  most  expensive  seats  do  not 
cost  over  25  cents,  and  the  cheapest  are 
'six  cents;  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  city  will  grant  a contribu- 
tion, since  the  expenses  of  production 
'could  not  be  covered  by  a uniform  en- 
trance price  of  six  cents. 

We  cannot  think  of  any  better  scheme 
of  Implanting  in  the  breast  of  children 
a dislike  of  the  drama  than  by  com- 
'pelling  them  to  sit  through  perform- 
ances of  classic  German  plays.  Did  you 
ever  see  "Nathan  the  Wise”? 

' In  like  manner  a severe  parent  might 
discipline  his  child  and  fill  him  with 


Farwell’s  “Strow  Poppy  Buds”  and 
“O  Ships  That  Sail";  and  these  three 
songs.  "Sonnet  d'Amour”,  "Chevalier 
Beile-Etoile”  and  Bolero. 

This  was  a pleasant  concert.  The 
program  was  well  contrasted,  the  songs 
were  not  too  familiar,  there  were  not 
too  many  of  them,  and  some  of  them 
were  truly  delightful  in  themselves,  an  ! 
bv  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sung. 
Especially  pleasing  were  the  old  f ish 
song  and  the  old  French  songs,  in  which 
pure,  simple  melody  and  equal  purity 
and  simplicity  of  art  were  hapr'ly  com- 
bined. I confess  that  even  Miss  HaL 
did  not  persuade  me  into  liking  the 
songs  by  Henschel  or  Farwell,  and  the 
singer  hardly  rose  to  the  height  of 

‘'Vfin  TT.tvip-or  Tjphp  Mr 


Brahms's  “Von  Ewiger  Liebe.”  Mr 
Harris's  setting  of  “Music  when  soft 
voices  die”  is  more  successful  than  his 
music  to  Henley’s  verses.  There  were 
times— at  the  end  of  a phra.se— when 
Miss  Hall  fell  below  the  true  pitch,  hut 
there  were  many  instances  of  artistic 
sincerity,  intelligence,  and  skill.  The 
frequent  applause  was  but  her  just 
due.  Mr.  Harris  added  to  the  pleasure 
ox  the  evening  by  his  tasteful,  sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 

The  last  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
given  hv  Miss  Edmands  and  Mr.  Wil- 
, helm  Heinrich  April  13,  when  Mr.  C^ad 
i wick's  Flower-cycle  and  songs  by  other 
| local  composers  will  be  sung. 

Philip  Hale. 


same  time  ‘The  good  God’  and  ’Gocj 
goodness’  ”,  . We  do  not  find  in  thi 
entertaining  work  any  allusion 
“jenco”  or  “jinco”  or  “jingo”  as  a nam 
for  the  devil. 

Is  “Jingo”  a Gipsy  term?  George  Bor 
row'  gives  “Jinco”  in  Spanish  Gipsy] 
but  it  means  simply  “deep”.  In  Basqu 
Gipsy  the  word  for  God  is  “Amadou 
belle”,  and  for  devil,  "Guebarobenq". 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  oat1,  ma; 
be,  it  is  of  respectable  age.  The  liter 
ature  of  the  17lh  century  knew  it,  an 
one  of  the  women  “of  very  great  dis 
tinction  and  fashion  from  town”  at  th 
tall  given  by  Mr.  Thornhill— the  ba 
at  which  Miss  Livy’s  feet  seemed  as  pa 
to  the  music  as  its  echo — “expressed  he 
sentiments  upon  this  occasion  in 
very  coarse  manner,  when  she  oh 
served,  that  ‘by  the  living  jingo,  sh 
was  all  of  a muck  of  sweat’ 


On  Maundy  Thursday  hath  bene  the  maner 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  to  have 
a general  drlnkyng,  as  appeareth  by  S. 
iTaule’s  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
n'crtulliane  to  his  wyfe.  The  Wynges  and 
Queues  of  England  on  that  day  washe  the 
feete  of  so  many  poore  menne  and  women 
as  they  be  yeres  olde,  and  geve  to  every  of 
them  so  many  ponce,  with  a gowne,  and 
'another  ordinary  aimes  of  men te,  and  kysse 
jtheir  feete;  and  afterward  geve  their  gownes 
lof  their  backes  tc  them  that  they  S3  most 
nedy  of  al  the  nomber. 


T.  C.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “You 
spoke  in  Talk  of  the  Day  Tuesday  of 
i’a  diary  kept  in  1542  by  the  represen- 
tative in  Canada  of  the  republic  of 
Venice!’  ” , 

Fair  sir,  we  wrote  “Candia,”  but  the  *.  ^ope  . some  frlen<i  poor 
linotype  machine  knew  no  such  coun- 1 ry’3  in  the  S'  A'  . may  see  .ll 


F.  E.  C.  writes:  "I  understand  tha 

these  books  are  now  read  eagerly  b 
several  of  our  most  bellicose  Congres 
men.  I inclose  the  titles  clipped  latel 
from  a second  hand  catalogue:” 

616  SPAIN.— Vox  Coeli,  or  News  from  Heave: 
Consultation  with  Henry  8th,  Queene  Mar; 
wherein  Spain’s  Ambition  and  Treacherii 
are  unmasked  and  truly  represented  mot 
to  the  pretended  Match  of  Prince  Chart 
and  the  Infanta  Dona  Marla,  sm.  4to,  fit 
copy,  half  red  mor.  nt.,  rare,  10s  6d  Printt 
in  Ellslum,  1624.  • 

617  SPAIN.— Certain  Reasons  Why  the  Kir 
of  England  should  enter  into  Warre  wfi 
Spain,  sm.  4to,  fine  copy,  half  mor.  nea 
rare,  8s  6d  Printed  1624. 


The  Era  (London)  of  March  26  pul 
lished  this  pathetic  note: 

Sir, — You  can  understand  the  shock] 
experienced  today  when  I read  yot 
paragraph  announcing  the  suicide  ] 
my  poor  brother  Harry  M.  Pitt,  moi 
especially  as  it  was  the  first  and  on  I 
intimation  I had  received  of  the  teri 
hie  event.  I am  writing  this  in  t)j 

Ha 


! dread  of  theatrical  performances  by 


taking  him  for  one  season  to  all  first 


productions  here  of  “American  com- 


edies.” 


Bradford, 
queer  win 


The  New  York  Times  speaks  of  “a 
queer  Boston  person  named  Gamaliel 
Oh,  no — Mr.  Bradford  Is  not 
you  are  used  to  him.  Queer- 

trade. 

original  Gamaliel,  we  are  told 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 

as  a pharisee. 


try.  And  yet  Candia,  or  Crete,  was  a 
[Pleasant  land,  one  interesting  to  the 
jsocilologist  and  the  ethnologist,  and 
the  anthropologist  and  all  the  other  big 
end  little  ologists,  for  according  to 
Jeremy  Collier’s  "Great  Historical, 
Geographical,  Genealogical  and  Poeti-  i 
[cal  Dictionary”  (1701)— no  family  should 
|be  without  it— “its  Inhabitants  have 
always  had  the  repute  of  being  Vicious, 
Lyars  and  Pyrates,  and  are  thought  to 
be  the  first  Inventers  of  Mustek.” 


To  F.  C.  E.:  No,  Ferdinand,  Isabella 
and  Cortes  streets  are  not  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Spaniards.  You  run  no 
danger  there— that  is  if  you  walk 
quickly. 


send  me  the  sad  details,  as  neither  n 
late  brother’s  wife  nor  children  see 
to  have  thought  that  his  survivh 
brothers  and  sisters  would  be  interest 
in  the  matter.  I last  saw  my  broth 
Harry  the  day  before  I sailed  fre 
New  York  some  twelve  years  ag 
Since  then  I have  never  heard  fre 
him,  neither,  I believe,  has  any  mei 
her  of  his  family,  his  own  lately  £ 
ceased  mother  included.  Harry 
Pitt  was  born  Sept.  16,  1850;  com 
quently,  he  was  in  his  forty-ninth  ye 
not  his  slxtv-first,  as  stated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FELIX  PITT 
30,  Solon-road,  Brixton,  S.  W.,  Mar 
19  th,  1898. 


hi 


“During  a recent  general  election  in 
'lctorla.  a candidate  for  a Melbourne 
onstituency  asked,  ‘What  is  It  that 
as  made  England  what  she  is— mighty, 
evered,  feared,  and  respected?’  ‘Olre-  j 
an.l!’  was  the  ready  reply  from  the  j 
• ar  of  u,  • hali.”  What  a globe-trotter 
is  story  Is!  And  it  keeps  moving  In 
iplte  of  its  age. 


Her  precept  and  example  in  the  treatment 
| of  the  animal  creation  might  be  of  infinite 
use  in  mitigating  the  hideous  tyranny  of 
(humanity  over  them,  but  she  does  little  or 
nothing  to  this  effect.  She  wears  dead  birds 
jand  the  skins  of  dead  creatures;  she  hunts 
the  hare  and  shoots  the  pheasant;  she  drives  ; 
and  rides  with  more  brutal  recklessness  than 
men;  she  watches  with  delight  the  struggles 
of  the  dying  salmon  and  of  the  wounded  deer; 
(she  keeps  her  horses  standing  in  fog  and 
snow  for  hours  ainder  the  torture  of  the 
Ibearirig  rein. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Bookman,  publishes  the  glad  news  that 
Prof.  Brainier  Matthews  is  about  to 
enrich  the  world  with  a novel  called 
“Confident  Tomorrows,"  and  that  the 
tname  of  the  book  was  inspired  by 


“It  was  talking  of  Huysman  made 
think  of  my  new  friend  Mr.  S.  He  is 
impressionist  artist.  He  makes  the  weird 
pictures.  You  can't  tell  in  the  least  whet 
you  are  looking  at  them  upside  down 
not.  He  had  an  exhibition  in  his  ror 
one.’.  I went.  And  there  were  all  his  !i 


< ol.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hlgglnson,  \ scribbles  and  pictures  scattered  about 


PUPILS  OF  MRS.  TAPPER. 


Bat 

grei 


> not  admire  tbe  conduct  of  Mr.  | 
of  Texas;  nevertheless,  we  re-  j 
it  Mr.  Steele  of  Indiana  alluded 
ubllcly  atid  on  the  floor  as  a : 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Maas- Tapper,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Emil  Mahr,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Leo  Schulz,  ’cellist,  gave  a pleasant 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Beethoven’s  trio  op.  97.  B flat 
major,  was  played  by  Miss  Ida  Huntu  - 
man  and  Messrs.  Mahr  and  Schulz. 
Miss  Edith  Condi  played  the  first 
movement  of  Mozart's  C minor  con- 


certo. with  Mrs.  Tapper  un  second  pian- 
ist. Mr.  Newten  E.  Bwift  played 


:d  his 

own  suite  for  piano,  con-isting  of  a 
glgue.  courante,  gavotte.  Mrs.  Gardner 
An.hony  and  Mr.  Schulz  followed  with 
the  second  and  third  movements  of 


room,  on  the  tables  and  chairs,  some  of  tl 
dabbled  on  little  bits  of  newspaper, 
every  one  looking  so  seriouB.” 

“But  I don’t  know  anything  about  pictu 
or  Art,”  I protested. 

"That  doesn’t  matter.  You  can  prete 
I am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  pretendlr 
that  ids  attitude  about  Art  Is  not  a n] 
pose,  whether  Ills  painting  is  not  a h| 


.who  has  announced  himself  as  “a 
(man  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  confi- 
dent tomorrows.”  Col.  Higginson  has 
published  his  reminiscences  under  the 
(title  of  “Cheerful  Yesterdays,”  and 
Prt  f.  Matthews  has  borrowed  the  rest 
fit  the  phrase.  All  this  is  of  breathless 
Interest  to  the  student  of  contem- 
porary literature.  In  the  seventh  book  Joke  at  all  his  admirers-  expense.  Tha 
of  a work  called  “The  Excursion”  are  what  I want  you  to  find  out— whether  he 
Bound  the  following  lines:  ,a  maniac  or  a cynic.”  She  got  up 

"A  man  he  seemed  of  cheerful  yesterdays  j looked  at  the  clock. 

And  confident  tomorrows.” 

We  ai’e  informed  th^t  Mr.  Words- 
worth, doubtless  with  prophetic  vision 
lof  Prof.  Matthews,  borrowed  these 
Jines  prophetically  -of  Col.  Higginson. 

. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


And  here 


a letter  from 


— r'fe' 


:ia> 


Till 


then  getting  up  on  me  top  of  the 
ship's  forecastle,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
si  ore,  said  that  he  had  been  commanded  to 
proclaim  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead. 
The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  deep  groans,  great  lamentations,  and 
k'oleful  shrieks,  not  of  one  person,  but  of 
^ many,  Wf re  heard  from  the  land.  For  my 
Kart,  I understand  It  of  that  great  Saviour 
>f  the  faithful,  who  was  shamefully  put  to 
rath  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  envy  and  wkked- 
j >.ss  of  the  doctors,  priests,  and  monks  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  And  methlnks  my  lnterpre- 
ft  iilon  is  not  Improper,  for  He  may  lawfully 
i a said  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  be  Pan,  since 
He  Is  our  all.  For  all  that  we  are,  all  that 
are  live,  all  that  we  have,  all  that  we  hope, 
it  Him,  by  Him,  from  Him  and  In  Him.  He 
Is  the  god  Pan,  the  great  shepherd,  who.  as 
Ithe  loving  shepherd  Corydon  ulllrms,  hath 
rot  only  a tender  love  and  affection  for  His 
sheep,  but  also  for  their  shepherds.  At  His 
death,  complaints,  sighs,  fears,  and  lamenta- 
tions were  spread  through  the  whole  fabric 
c f the  universe,  whether  heavens,  land,  sea 
or  hell. 


tnl  tear 
Itekse  frosstre 
Thear  nevise  trix 
fin  George  avar  hopes 
We  fix  God  save  the 
Kin.” 


That  superstitions  connected  with  this 
day  have  in  great  measure  disappeared 
!ls  not  perhaps  to  be  deplored.  Few  in- 
surance agents  would  consider  seriously 
the  preservation  of  eggs  laid  on  Good 
[Friday  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing fires  into  which  they  might  be 
thrown.  Anyone  born  on  Good  Friday 
|inay  possibly  cure  without  any  medical 
knowledge  those  suffering  from  a fever, 
and  yet  you  would  prefer  to  call  in  a 
iphysiclan  without  regard  to  his  birth- 
day. There  are  few  farmers  who  be- 
ieve  in  this  sceptical  age  that  three 
Sbuves  baked  today  and  put  Into  a heap 
of  corn  will  prevent  its  being  devoured 
by  rats,  mice,  weevils  or  worms. 


And  yet  such  superstitious  observ- 
ances are  better  than  utter  thoughtless- 
ness. The  day  should  not  be  as  any 
ordinary  Friday.  There  is  a mysticism 
ghat  should  not  be  denied  o • ignored. 
That  1 could  forget  the  mockers  and  insults! 
That  I could  forget  the  trickling  tears  and 
the  blows  of  the  bludgeons  and  ham- 
mers! 

That  I could  look  with  a separate  look  on 
my  own  crucifixion  and  bloody  crowning. 


Nor  speak  lightly  of  fasting.  Swe- 
denborg saw  no  celestial  vision  until  he 
?l}  Obeyed  the  voice  that  told  him  he  ate 
too  much,  and  he  himself  says  that 
Ithe  angels  do  not  like  butter.  Fasting 
lag  predisposes  the  Imagination  to  see  mir- 
laeles.  Peter  "became  very  hungry  and 
'Would  have  eaten;”  it  was  then  that  he 
sell  into  a trance  and  saw  heaven 
opened  and  the  great  sheet  wherein 
lucre  all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  Even 
the  Korlacs  of  Kamtschatka  know  the 
lefficacy  of  abstinence.  How  can  a gross 
eater  receive  spiritual  impressions?  To 
jhim  the  partition  between  the  spirit 
land  and  this  world  of  trial  and  proba- 

tion  must  be  as  a brick  wall.  To  him 
rust  Paradise  be  a material  and 
[earthly  thing,  like  unto  that  dear  to 
'the  Saracens;  “Disshes  for  the  mouthe, 
jtf  all  deintles.  All  maner  of  Silken, 
Weluettes,  Purples,  Skariettes  and  other 
precious  apparelle.  Goodly  younge 
|da moselles,  with  graie  rotvlyng  eyes, 
and  skinne  as  white  as  Whales  bone, 
Isofte  as  the  Silke,  and  breathed  like  the 
Rose,  and  all  at  their  becke.  Ves- 
iselles  of  siluer  and  golde.  Angelles  for 
|their  Butlers  that  shall  bryng  theim 
Ivlilke  in  Goblettes  of  golde,  and  redde 
| wine  in  siluer.” 

Am  I a stone  and  not  a sheep 

IThat  I can  stand,  O Christ,  beneath  Thy 

Cross, 

To  number  drop  by  drop  Thy  Blood’s  slow 

1 loss. 

And  yet  not  weep? 

[Not  so  those  women  loved 

Who  with  exceeding  grief  lamented  Thee; 

Not  so  fallen  Peter  weeping  bitterly; 

Not  so  the  thief  was  moved; 

Not  so  the  Sun  and  Moon 

Which  hid  their  faces  in  a starless  sky, 

A horror  of  great  darkness  at  broad  noon— 

I,  only  I. 

Yet  give  not  o’er, 

'But  seek  thy  sheep,  true  Shepherd  of  the 

flock; 

Greater  than  Moses,  turn  and  look  once 

more 

And  smite  a rock. 


And  wretched  is  he  that  has  not  been 
crucified,  that  goes  to  tho  earth,  which 
has  been  looking  for  him,  without  a 
thwarted  ambition,  without  a Carcas- 
sonne unseen,  without  a death-blow  to 
vanity  or  greed,  without  a sorrow  that 
has  eaten  his  heart.  No  smug-person 
is  fit  to  see  the  celestial  vision. 


I 

If  war  is  declared  newspaper  corre- 
spondents should  imitate  as  closely  as  1 
possible  the  style  of  the  Newgate  Cal- 
endar, which  was  so  admired  by  George  I 
Borrow:  "What  struck  me/ most  with 

respect  to  these  lives  was  th'e  art  which  I 
the  writers,  whoever  they  were,  pos-  i 
sessed  of  telling  a plain  story.  It  Is  no 
easy  thing  to  tell  a story  plainly  and 
distinctly  by  mouth;  but  to  tell  one  on 
paper  is  difficult  Indeed,  so  many  snares 
lie  in  the  way.  People  are  afraid  to  pul 
down  what  is  common  on  paper;  they 
seek  to  embellish  their  narratives,  as 
they  think,  by  philosophic  specualtions 
and  reflections;  they  are  anxious  to 
shine,  and  people  who  are  anxious  to 
shine  can  never  tell  a plain  story.  ‘So 
I went  with  them  to  a music  booth, 
where  they  made  me  almost  drunk  with 
gin,  and  t>egan  to  talk  their  flash  lan- 
guage. which  I did  not  understand.’ 

I have  always  looked  upon  this  sen- 
tence as  a masterpiece  of  the  narrative 
style;  it  is  so  concise,  and  yet  so  very 
clear.” 


‘qiient’ed  by  admirers  of  Mr.  Sur- 
gent— especially  between  five  nnd  six 
in  the  afternoon— you  will  find  admir- 
able examples  of  love-making.  Some- 
times the  face  of  the  young  man  will 
be  too  sheepish,  or  the  girl’s  laugh 
■ (Will  be  too  staccato,  or  an  arm  will  be 
curved  awkwardly,  or  It  will  be  tim- 
orously withdrawn— but  there  Is  always 
sure  to  be  something  that  warms  the 
(heart  of  the  middle-aged  and  leads  the 
1 old  to  pleasant  reminiscences.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  Insist  on  more  care- 
Iful  rehearsal.  Young  lovers  should 
never  be  ridiculous  in  public.  Boldness, 
a wild  defiance  of  envious  conven- 
tionality, the  passion  that  mocks  time 
and  space  and  laughs  in  the  face  of  a 
policeman— these  are  the  results  of 
faithful,  secluded  practice. 


The  Referee  (London)  wisely  says,  “I 
decline  to  believe  that  any  honorable 
man  in  the  theatrical  profession  has 
the  arrogance  to  imagine  that  a critic 
goes  to  the  theatre  like  an  Ambassador 
t ) a foreign  State,  and  that  only  a per- 
sona grata  to  the  sovereign  power  can 
be  nominated  to  the  post.  A newspaper 
Is  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 
querrels  of  actors.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a crittq  to  please  the  actors; 
that  Is  no  part  of  his  duty;  th<f  critic’s 
obligations  are  only  to  the  newspaper 
he  serves,  and  to  the  public  for  whom 
he  writes.” 

7 W 


To  F.  F. : No;  we  do  not  know  what 
fiort  of  a looking  man  Mr.  Sagasta 
Is.  When  we  were  in  Madrid,  he  did 
pot  send  his  card,  and  we  did  not  see 
(him  on  the  Plaza.  Perhaps  he  has  the 
Madrid  creep— as  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston 
calls  it— “as  melancholy  a gait  as  that 
of  a three-legged  dog— a loose-kneed 
shuffle,  which  may  be  said  to  express 
the  various  evils  from  which  the  Ma- 
Wrilenos  suffer— bad,  scanty  food,  want 
of  muscular  development,  over-poison- 
ing by  bad  tobacco  consumed  excessive- 
ly, Indigestion,  laziness,  and  a climate 
(which,  like  Jerrold’s  historical  baby,  is 
’’better  conceived  than  described.’  ’’ 


He,  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beeuty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil’d  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  lie  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers  * * * * 

Aside  the  devii  turn'd 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey’d  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus 
plain'd. 

“Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting!  thus  these 
two 

Imparadis’d  in  one  another’s  arms. 

The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  oil  bliss,  while  I to  hell  am  thrust.” 

A few  days  ago  a middle  aged  man, 
was  arraigned  in  the  Yorkville  Court. I 
He  was  charged  with  looking  through} 
opera  glasses  at  a pair  of  lovers  that 
(sat  on  a bench  in  Central  Park  some 
distance  from  him  The  Magistrate 
discharged  the  prisoner,  saying  judici- 
ally, “If  young  people  want  to  make1 
[love  in  public,  I know  of  no  law  pro-, 
Ihlbiting  old  people  from  looking  at  them 
and  recalling  their  own  youthful  fan- 
cies.” For  this  opinion  Magistrate 
Mott  has  been  called  a Solomon,  yea,  a 
very  Daniel. 


Much  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  open-air  courtship  is  conducted. 
There  is  a paraded  joy  that  is  offensive. 
Thus  in  Germany  the  girl  flaunts  her 
victim  in  the  sight  of  the  public  as 
ja  Squaw  glories  In  a scalp.  The  poor 
wretch  sits  at  a table  in  a beer-garden, 
mother-in-law-to-be  on  one  side,  the 
[betrothed  on  the  other.  He  holds  the 
lleft  hand  of  the  girl.  The  other  hands 
of  the  lovers  hold  alternatively  huge 
iPieces  of  bread  and  ham  and  beer 
jglasses.  The  mother  knits,  she  purrs 
complacently.  The  young  man  munches 
while  an  immense  silver  bracelet,  locked 
[with  a padlock,  plays  up  and  down  his 
wrist.  There  is  embracing,  there  is 
kissing.  The  frequency  of  this  sight 
isoon  murders  the  zest  of  observation. 


But  Mr.  Dooley— Philosopher  Dooley 
pf  the  Chicago  Journal— has  been  study- 
ing- Sagasta,  as  under  a microscope. 

"I’ll  explain  it  to  ye,”  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
i”  ’Tis  tnis  way.  Ye  see,  this  ifere  Sa- 
gasta is  a boonco  steerer  like  Canada 
jBill,  an’  th’  likes  iv  him.  A smart  man 
Us  this  Sagasta,  an’  wan  that  can  put 
Ik  crimp  in  th’  ea-ards  that  ye  cudden’t 
Italce  out  with  a washerwoman’s  wring- 
pr.  fcle’s  been  through  manny  a ha-ard 
same.  Talk  about  th’  County  Dimoc- 
iracy  picnic,  where  a • - - -a  ard  man 
goes  in  debt  iv’ry  time  he  hurls  th’ 
Iboards,  'tis  nawthin’  to  what  this  here 
iSpanish  onion  has  been  again  an’  beat. 
F’r  years  an’  years  he's  played  on’y 
jirofissionals.  Th’  la-ads  he's  tackled 
(have  more  marked  ca-ards  in  their 
(pockets  thin  a preacher  fr’m  Michigan 
fin’  more  bad  money  thin  ye  cud  shake 
out  iv  th’  coattail  pockets  iv  a pros- 
jp’rous  banker  fr'm  Injianny.  He's  been 
(up  again  Gladstun  an’  Bisma-arek  an' 
01'  whats-ye-call-im,  th’  Eyetalian— his 

flame’s  got  away  from  me— an’  he’s 
lone  thim  all.  Weil,  business  is  bad. 
(No  wan  will  play  with  him.  No  mon- 
ey’s cornin’  in.  Th’  circus  has  moved 
ion  to  th’  nex’  town  an’  left  him  without 
a customer.  lh'  Jew  man  that  loaned 
Ihim  th’  bank  roll  threatens  to  seize  th' 
ca-ards  on  th’  table.  Whin,  lo  an’  be- 
|hold,  down  th'  sthreet  comes  a ma-an 
fr'm  th’  counthry— a lawyer  fr’m  Ohio, 
[with  a gripsack  in  his  hand.  Oh,  but 
he’s  a proud  man.  He’s  been  in  town 
Song  enough  f’r  to  get  out  iv  th'  way 
Iv  th’  throlley  ca-ar  whin  th’  bell  rings, 
life’s  larned  not  to  thry  an’  light  his 
Bee-gaar  at  th’  ilictnric  light.  He  doesn't 
offer  to  pay  th’  ilivator  ma-an  f’r  carry- 
lln’  him  upstairs.  He’s  got  so  he  can 
(pass  a tall  buildin’  without  thryin’  f'r 
Ito  turn  a back  summersault.  An’  he’s 
as  haughty  about  it  as  a new  man  on 
|an  ice  wagon.  They’se  nawthin’  ye  can 
tell  him  ” 


No.T  was  first  p«  rTOTiiicT  hero  im 
Mr.  Niklsch  five  years  or  so  ngn,  "Peer  , 
Gym's  Return”  was  played,  and  It  then  ' 
became  apparent  that  the  hero  look 
passage  on  ihe  good  ship,  th.’  Flying 
Dutchman.  Solvejg’s  song,  whh’h  has 
been  mnig  here  often,  is  beautiful  In 
its  white  and  passionless  lamentation. 

With  this  exception  the  mm  ir  In 
cercert-hall  excites  rhietly  surprise  amt 
an  unholy  Interest  In  pereusslou  instru- 
ments. General  Booth  is  In  town  per- 
haps the  Arabian  Dance  was  performed 
■ In  his  honor. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Jacoby  is  a strikingly  handsome 
woman— and  with  a singer  this  is  half 
the  battle.  She  suggesls  the  sombre, 
mysterious  charm  of  the  Queen  of 
Night  in  Mozart’s  opera,  but  the  Crea- 
to^  was  wiser  than  Mozart  and  he  gave 
her  a contralto  voice.  This  voice  is  a. 
wondrous  organ.  The  tones  ure  vel- 
vety. warm;  they  remind  you  of  pur- 
ples and  softly  radiant  precious  stones. 

And  this  voice  Is  used  with  much  tech- 
nical skill. 

Mrs.  Jacoby  sang  the  familiar  aria 
from  “Orpheus,”  which,  as  an  Ingeni- 
ous Frenchman,  pointed  out  long  ago. 
might  as  well  be  "I  have  found  my 
Eurldice,”  as  far  as  the  character  of  the 
music  is  concerned  She  sang  It  In 
Italian— although  Mr.  Apthorp  had 
carefully  provided  the  readers  of  the 
program-book  with  the  German  text. 

She  sang  it  admirably  in  respect  to 
technic  and  tonal  quality-  I wish  that 
she  were  acquainted  with  Pauline 
Viardot’s  interpretation,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Ecole  classlque  du  Chant, 
edited  bv  .that  great  singer.  The  first 
exposition  of  the  theme  is  with  Viardot. 
mezzo  forte,  without  nuance  of  any 
kind.  The  first  repetition  is  piano 
throughout,  until  the  end  of  thal  repe- 
tition, when  the  pianissimo  is  employed. 
Beginning  with  the  final  repetition,  the 
air  is  given  forth  with  full  voice,  “tout 
l’61an  possible,”  and  the  tempo  Is  quick- 
ened until  the  final  measure.  I do  not 
say  that  this  i3  the  only  interpreta- 
tion-hut it  surely  gives  variety  and  an 
irresistible  climax.  The  songs,  so- 
called,  of  Wagner  are  better  siiited  to 
the  drawing-room  than  the  concert- 
hall.  Mrs.  Jacoby  was  applauded  heart- 
ily. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


A Courteous  Answer  to  a 
Chicago  Sneer. 


"One  of  the  few  remaining  survivors  I 
(Of  the  Balaclava  charge”  died  lately  at 
Lichfield,  England.  He  sounded  the 
charge  on  the  famous  day  and  narrow- 
|lv  escaped  a fatal  wound:  "his  coat- 
tail was  cut  off  by  a Cossack  lance.” 

/ o • 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


There  should  he  painstaking,  private 
rehearsal  of  public  courtship,  so  that 
[the  spectator  may  have  no  cause  of 
complaint. 


Do  you  remember  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  “The  Green  Carnation?” 
’“Look  out  of  this  window,  dear  boy, 
and  you  will  see  two  elderly  gentlemen 
missing  the  train.  They  are  doing  it 
rather  nicely.  I think  they  must  have 
(practiced  in  private.  There  is  an  art 
'even  in  missing  a train,  Reggie.  But 
one  of  them  is  not  quite  perfect  in  it 
yet.  He  has  begun  to  swear  a little 
too  soon!” 


N,  writes  to  the  Journal;  “The 

I note  of  Major  Ulysses  concerning  the 
| words  of  the  English  national  anthem 
rings  to  my  mind  the  card  that  was 
inscribed  for  Madame  Catalani  when 
le  had  to  sing  in  England  ‘God  Save 
King.’ 

“Oh  Lord  avar  God 
Arais  schaeter 
Is  enemis  and  i 
Mece  them  fol  i 


An  excellent  place  for  watching  pub- 
lic courtship  is  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  You  will  not  find  wooing  or: 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  which  are  tram- 
pled daily  under  foot.  There  is  no  hold- 
ing of  hands  near  the  mural  decorations 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  for  the  fig- 
ures are  gray  and  discouraging.  There 
is  little  or  no  sparking  in  Bates  Hall  or 
the  Delivery  Room,  for  the  air  is  too 
foul  even  for  absorbed  lovers.  But 
climb  to  another  story  and  in  the  corri- 


Mrs.  Josephine  Jacoby,  Contralto, 
Made  Her  First  Appearance  in 
Mnsic  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  21st  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B minor. . .Schubert 

"I  Have  Lost  My  Kurydice” Gluck 

Suite  No.  2,  “Peer  Gynt” Grieg 

I.  Ingrid's  Lament. 

IL  Arabian  Dance. 

IV.  Solvejg's  Song. 

V.  Dance  o£  the  Mountain  King's 

Daughter. 

"Traeume" Wagner 

"Sehmerzon” Wagner 

Overture  “Carnival” Dvorfik 

! There  was  no  orchestral  novelty.  The 
first  movement  of  the  symphony  was 
taken  at  too  slow  a pace— especially  was 
this  true  of  the  second  theme  and  its 
development— and  for  once  the  music 
seemed  long  drawn  out.  The  overture 
by  Dvorak  was  played  brilliantly,  but 
the  music  is  decorative;  it  Is  plausible, 
and  without  any  true  authority.  Nor 
Is  this  second  suite  from  Grieg's  music 
to  Ibsen's  play  as  interesting  or  of  as 
much  intrinsic  worth  as  are  the  pieces 
in  the  more  familiar  suite.  When  Suite 


New  Works  and  Singers  Under 
Mr.  Zerrahn’s  Long  Rule. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Music,  the  magazine  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  B.  Mathews  and  published  in  Chica- 
go, remarks  this  month; 

"In  this  connection  mention  may  be 
i made  of  the  program  books  of  the  Bos- 
ton Orchestra,  the  annotations  in  which 
are  made  by  Mr.  AVilliam  F.  Apthorp. 
While  the  writing  is  often  interesting 
and  instructive,  the  typographical  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  is  extremely  cheap 
and  common.  The  reading  pages  arc 
sandwiched  between  advertising  pages, 
and  the  lower  half  or  third  of  the 
reading  page  is  cut  off  and  occupied  by 
advertisements,  in  order  to  afford  as 
much  advertising  space  as  possible  in 
connection  with  the  reading  matter. 
This  peculiarity  and  the  absence  of 
musical  examples  in  the  annotations 
Laken  together,  show  that  the  principle 
of  noblesse  oblige  has  not  struck  the 
program  department  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Concerts  .as  yet.  It  is  really 
a shame  that  the  program  books  of 
high  class  orchestral  concerts,  distinct- 
ly devoted  to  art,  should  be  defaced  by 
advertising  material  of  any  kind,  except 
that  appertaining  to  the  business  of  the 
orchestra.  If.  however,  the  revenue 
from  the  advertising  is  too  precious  to 
forego,  then  at  least  decency  would  re- 
quire that  it  be  made  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible,  and  the  literary  character 
of  the  matter  and  a certain  air  of  ele- 
gance be  given  the  whole,  in  keeping 
with  the  artistic  character  of  the  con- 
certs. In  the  Boston  books  the  adver- 
tising is  profuse,  the  paper  thin,  and 
the  printing  mean-looking;  and  about 
Ihe  only  mitigating  circumstance  we 
mention  concerning  it  is  that  the 
copies  of  the  program  book  are  not 
sold  to  the  subscribers  to  the  concerts. 
This  enormity,  fortunately,  we  do  not  j 
practice  in  America.” 

How  about  the  appearance  of  the  pro-  I 
gram  books  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra—  ( 
the  program  books,  which  edited  by  Mr.  , 
Arthus  Mees,  are  truly  instructive  as  j 
well  as  entertaining  reading? 

Let  us  look  for  instance  at  the  j 
program  book  of  the  17th  concert  April  j 
1-2.  Opposite  the  first  page  of  Mr.  I 
Mees’s  account  of  Goldmark's  "Country 
Wedding”  symphony  are  advertise- 
ments of  a piano  firm  and  a music  pub- 
lisher, and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
of  reading  matter  is  this  line  “Soda, 
Mineral  Waters  and  Candies  in  Audi- 
torium Pharmacy.  Entrance  from 
lobby.” 

Opposite  the  next  page  If  Mr.*  Mees’s 
account  is  the  advertisement  of  "The 
Auditorium  Cold  Cream,”  which  "might 
be  called  the  emblem  of  purity— it  is 
white,  so  smooth,  so  fragrant  and  so 


pure."  Ana  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
page — page  T— right  under  the  march 
theme  in  notation  we  learn  that  "the 
"Palm  Garden'  may  be  reached  by  pass- 
ing through  the  tunnel  front  the  Audi- 
torium to  the  Annex."  These  words 
hardly  fit  the  tune. 

"The  Erinuyes"  by  Massenet  is  a 
stern  subject  The  Erinnyes  "held  in 
their  hands  the  threads  of  destiny"; 
and  the  next  line  Is  "The  correct  place 
for  after-opera  and  concert  lunches  is 
The  Taint  Garden'  of  the  Auditorium 
Annex.'  If  you  are  depressed  by  the 
in  itrnu ticn  about  the  Erinnyes,  look 
at  the  opposite  page;  "A  telephone  is 
one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  in  a 
modern  household.  * * » SIXTEEN 
CENTS  PER  I^AY  pays  for  residence 
party-line  service." 

Every  question'  is  answered.  The  ad- 
dress of  a sanitarium  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  nerves  are  shat- 
tered  by  the  music. 

T'ndor  the  themes  of  the  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  the  printers  of  the  program 
book  assert  that  "program  printing  is 
a study  in  comparative  art  * * • we 
print  to  fit." 

This  boast  is  not  unfounded.  Oppo- 
site the  announcement  of  “Three  Scot- 
tish Pieces"  by  Mackenzie  is  a full 
pace  advertisement  of  Waite  Oats. 

Tu  quoque — Brother  Mathews — to  use 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

• * * 

Mr.  Carl  Zei  rahn  conducts  tonight  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  the  last 
time.  He  is  now  in  his  72d  year.  After 
a long,  honorable,  most  useful  musical 
career  he  proposes  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  rest  that  he  so  richly  deserves. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  middle-aged, 
or  even  the  young,  music  lovers  of  this 
town  to  think  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  without  at  the  same  time  see- 
ing the  commanding  figure  of  this  cel- 
ebrated leader. 

Think  for  a moment  of  his  labor  in 
the  interests  of  this  society  alone. 

. • . 

Mr.  Zerrahn  was  made  conductor  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Sept.  5,  1854.  He 
received  at  first  825  for  each  public  per- 
formance during  the  season.  "The  first 
rehearsal  under  him  was  at  Bumstead 
Hall  Sept.  24.  when  the  members  sang 
'The  Horse  and  His  Rider,’  from  'Is- 
rael,' and  the  ‘Hallelujah,’  from  ‘The 
Mount  of  Olivesd  ” The  first  oratorio 
led  by  him  was  “Elijah" — Dec.  3,  1831 — 
when  Miss  Hazeltine,  Miss  Hill,  Miss 
Twicheil.  Messrs.  Arthurson  and  Aiken 
were  the  solo  singers. 

* 

And  these  works  were  produced  here 
for  the  first  time  under  his  direction,  or 
rehearsed  by  him.  for  in  certain  in- 
stances the  rompeser  led'  Handel's 
"Solomon,’’  "Dettingen  Te  Deum,” 
(first  time  as  a whole),  "Israel  :n 
Egypt."  St.  Cecilia  Ode,  “Jephtha." 
“Joshua";  Costa’s  "Eli"  and  "Naaman"; 
Mendelssohn’s  "42d  Psalm,”  "95th 
rsa.im.'  "Ohristus”  and  "Hymns  of 
Praise";  Bash's  "Passion  Music  Ac- 
cording to  Matthew,”  "Christmas  Ora- 
torio," “Ein  feste  Burg."  avid  large 
portions  of  the  B minor  Mass;  Ben- 
nett's "Woman  of  Samaria”;  Paine's 
"St.  Peter"  and  "Nativity”;  J.  C.  D. 
Parker’s  "Ridenipticii  Hymn.”  “Sr. 
John.”  and  "Life  of  Mar.";  1-1.  VV.  Par- 
ker’s "Hoi  a Xovissima”  ; Saint-Saens’s 
“No-  !"  and  ‘‘Deluge”;  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem; Sullivan's  "Prodigal  Son”; 
Graun's  “Tad  Jesu";  Gounod's  "Re- 
dempt'on"  (first  time  with  orchestra) 
and  "Mors  et  Vita”;  Rubinstein’s 
"Tower  of  Babel”;  Cherubini’s  Mass  in 
D minor;  Bruch’s  "Armirius" ; Dvorak’s1 
“Stabat  Mater”:  Berlioz's  “Te  Deum”; 
Mrs.  Beach’s  Ma:s;  Chadwick’s  "Phoe 
nix  Expirans";  Hiller's  “Song  of  Vic 
tory-"  Nor  is  this  a complete  list. 

Recall  the  list  of  singers  that  assisted  | 
during  the  last  44  years. 

Grisi.  Donovani,  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
Ragrange,  Nantic-r-Dtdide,  Elsie  Hens- 
ler.  D'Angrl,  Ciradori,  Pauline  Colson, 
Patti-Strakoseh,  Anna  Bishop,  Carlot- 
ta  Patti,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Isa- 
belle Hinckley,  Genevieve  Ward,  Teresa 
Parodi,  Annie  Cary,  Van  Zandt  (the  el- 
der), Parepa,  Nilsson,  Rudersdorft.  I 
Edith  Wynne.  Patey,  Tietjens,  Nordica, 
Pappcnhelm,  Albani.  Fursch-Madl,  Leh- 
mann, de  Vcre,  Mrs.  Joachim,  were' 
among  the  women. 

Mario,  Badiall.  Brignoli.  Amodio, 
Salviani,  Morelll,  Carl  Formes,  Junca, 
T^aboc-Ata.  Barlli,  Stlgelll,  Castle.  Her- 
manns Cummings,  Santley,  Karl, 

* ampanini,  Campanari,  Henschel,  Oan- 
dluuf . Stoddard,  Lloyd,  Ludwig.  Bar- 
rington Foote,  Greene,  Fischer,  Watkln 
Mills,  Ben  Davies  were  among  the  men. 
‘These  Were  perhaps  the  most  proml- 
ien’  vialtors.  and  time  would  fail  me 
were  I to  tell  of  the  mighty  deeds  of 
Myron  V.'.  Whitney,  Charles  R.  Ad- 
orns, William  and  John  Winch  under 
Mr.  Zerrahn’s  lead. 

J M5S,  Mr.  Zerrahn'*  salary  was 
fixed  a.  1250  a year.  For  the  Festival 
' 1 1 V'.  he  received  $2u0.  After  the  Fes- 


tival a purse  of  $200  was  presented  by 
subscribers. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War 
tl.ere  was  need  of  economy.  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn "agreed  to  retain  office  without 
fixed  salary,  and  be  content  with  what- 
ever small  balance  might  remain  in 
the  treasury  after  the  expenses  wore 
paid."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  July  1, 
18152,  he  received  $41  69. 

June  14,  186*.  Mr.  Zerrahn  received  a 
silver  ice  pitcher  and  salver,  and  gold- 
lined  goblets. 

| May  1,  1S67,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  $504  for  his  year’s  services. 

May  18.  186S,  a yearly  salary  of  $300 
was  voted  Mr.  Zerrahn,  besides  $500  for 
his  share  in  the  success  of  the  First 
■ Triennial  Festival.  May  25  of  the  same 
i year  he  was  also  offered  a gratuity  of 
$200. 

[ May  31,  1869,  Mr.  Zerrahn  received  a 
I fac-simile  of  Handel’s  autograph  score 
| of  the  Messiah,  and  an  engraving,  rep- 
resenting the  Apotheosis  of  Handel. 

Sept.  6,  1S70,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  reap- 
pointed at  a salary  of  $500. 

May  27,  1871,  Mr.  Zerrahn’s  salary  for 
the  Second  Triennial  Festival  was  fixed 
at  $1000,  and  for  his  services  until 
Christmas  at  $200. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  it  was  voted  to 
pay  Mr.  Zerrahn  $1000  for  his  services 
during  the  Third  Triennial  Festival 
(May,  1874). 

May  12,  1875,  Mr.  Zerrahn’s  salary  for 
the  past  year  was  fixed  at  $500. 

July  6,  1877,  the  sum  of  $1000  was  voted 
to  Mr.  Zerrahn  for  services  during  the 
Fourth  Triennial  Festival  (May,  1877). 

May  2,  1879,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  present- 
ed with  bound  orchestral  scores  of 
"Elijah,”  "St.  Paul,”  and  the  “Hymn 
of  Praise,”  and  a solid  gold  medallion 
bearing  on  one  side  the  seal  of  the 
society,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription 
setting  forth  the  character  of  the  occa- 
sion (the  completion  of  his  25th  sea- 
son). Furthermore  $2433  50  of  the  pro- 
ceeds ($3331)  were  given  to  Mr.  Zerrahn. 

May  27,  .1880,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr. 
Zerrahn  $1000  for  services  during  the 
Fifth  Triennial  Festival  (May,  1880). 

Sept.  20,  1882,  “Mr.  Zerrahn’s  salary 
was  raised  to  $1000.” 

May  14,  1883,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  $1000  for  services  during  the 
Sixth  Triennial  Festival  (May,  1883). 

June  15,  1885,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  reap- 
pointed at  a salary  of  $750,  “ the  reduc- 
tion being  due  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  society.” 

May  7,  1886,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  $250  in  addition  to  the  $750  voted 
him  before. 

June  .14,  1886,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  a salary  of  $750,  “besides  such 
sum  (not  exceeding  $250)  as  may  be 
warranted  by  the  current  receipts  of 
the  season,  exclusive  of  gifts,  legacies 
and  income  of  the  fund.” 

April  29,  1887,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  voted 
the  additional  $250. 

June  10,  1889,  it  was  voted  that  Mr. 
Zerrahn  should  be  conductor  at  $1250 
for  the  season,  and  the  Festival  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  75th  year 
of  “choral  life  and  work”  of  the  society 
(April,  1890.) 

April  13,  1890,  Mr.  Zerrahn  received  a 
book.  “Musical  Instruments,  Etc,"  and 
a basket  of  flowers. 

April  18,  1894,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  given 
a most  substantial  testimonial  in  honor 
of  his  40th  anniversary.  The  solo  sing- 
ers and  orchestra  contributed  their  ser- 
vices in  the  performance  of  "Elijah.” 
In  addition  to  the  receipts  from  an 
audience  that  crowded  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Zerrahn  was  presented  with  a gold 
medal  set  in  diamonds  and  suitably  in- 
scribed. 

* * + 

I do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  polit- 
ical dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  that  resulted  in  th.i 
choice  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  as  conductor 
for  the  seasons  of  ’95-’9G  and  ’96-’97,  and 
the  return  of  Mr.  Zerrahn  as  conductor 
for  the  season  of  ’97-'98.  These  are  al-  1 
ready  matters  of  aheient  history. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Martea'i  piay’d  Dubois’s  violin 
concerto  April  7 for  the  first  time  in 
New  York. 

Josef  Hofmann  will  give  two  piano  re- 
citals in  Music  Hall,  April  21  and  30,  at 
2.30  o’clock. 

A son  was  born  to  Mrs.  H.  R.  Rose — 

; known  on  the  English  concert  stage  as 
j Clara  Samuel— March  21. 

Edith  Byford  was  awarded  the  Sauret 
prize  at  the  Royai  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  March  21. 

Lucille  Hill  went,  down  the  Peel  Hall 
Colliery  in  Lancashire  and  sang  "Old  I 
Folks  at  Home”  to  the  miners. 

Martucci’s  Symphony  in  D minor  was 
a novelty  at  the  concert  of  the  Royal 
College  students,  London,  March  18. 

A new  ballet.,  ”Le  RSve  d’Elias,”  by 
Armand  Silvestre,  music  by  Lacome, 
was  produced  at  the  Fomes-Bergere, 
Paris,  March  29. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Adams  will  ap- 
pear in  scenes  from  ".Martha,”  "Aida,” 

’ Lucia”  and  ’'Jxihergrki”  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House  April  21. 

Auguste  Van  Blerie  appeared  asj 
Gustave  Morell  In  "A  Musician’s  | 


TTomance”  for  the  first  time  in  TShg- 
land  at  Halifax,  March  21,  with  great 

success. 

The  Cecilia  will  sing  ‘‘The  Golden 
Legend”  April  27.  The  solo  singers  will 
be  Antoinette  Trebelll,  Gertrude  Ed- 
munds. Evan  Williams,  Max  Heinrich, 
Sullivan  Sargent. 

A concertino  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Alfred  Mistowski  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  an  orchestral  concert  of 
the  students  of  Trinity  College  at 
Queen's  Hall,  London,  March  17. 

Mr.  W.  Stansfleld,  F.  R.  C.  O.,  will 
give  the  third  of  his  series  of  five  organ 
recitais  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Bowdoin  Street,  Wednes- 
day evening  at  8.  Admission  free.  No 
tickets  aie  required. 

Hollman,  the  ’cellist,  about  to  play 
at  a Colonne  rehearsal  in  Paris  a 
fantaisie  written  for  him  by  Massenet, 
sulked  after  a few  measures,  and  left 
the  hall  because  Mr.  Colonne  said 
something  to  him  about  his  technic. 
Hollman’s  answer  was,  ‘T  didn’t  come 
to  take  a lesson.” 

“La  Petite-Tache,”  a three-act  vaude- 
ville operetta  by  Fabrioe  Carrel,  music 
by  Victor  Roger,  was  produced  at  the 
Bouffes,  Paris,  March  26.  The  story 
revolves  about  a matrimonial  agency 
whose  custom  consists  of  women  who 
have  suffered— slightly  or  more— in  the 
matter  of  reputation  "Of  the  music, 
the  least  said  the  better.” 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Woods,  Mr.  Van  Raalte  and  Miss 
L.  J.  Low,  will  give  a song  recital  in 
Chickering  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
2f th,  at  3 o’clock.  The  program  will 
include  songs  by  Mozart,  Von  Fielitz, 
Hahn,  Thomas.  Henschel.  Tscharkow- 
sky.  MacDowell,  Schlesinger,  Delibes, 
Hawley,  Coquard,  Saint-Saens. 

Miss  Cocyte,  who  expected  to  sing 
the  part  of  Helen  in  the  course  of  a 
revival  of  Offenbach’s  operettas  at/ 
the  Gattg,  Paris,  put  herself  in  the 
hands  of  a trainer  until  she  lost  over 
15  pounds.  And  now  “La  Belle  Hdl^ne” 
is  deferred,  and  a new  operetta  ”Le 
Mardchal  Chaudron,”  by  Lacome  will 
be  produced  with  Miss  Favre  in  the 
leading  part. 

Johanna  Gadski  will  sing  at  three 
concerts  of  the  Worcester  festival  next 
September.  Miss  Stein,  Evan  Williams 
and  Ffrangcon-Davies  have  also  been 
engaged.  Among  the  works  to  be  per- 
formed under  Mr.  Chadwick’s  direction 
are  “Elijah,”  “Hora  Novissima,” 
Grieg’s  “Olaf  Trygvasson”  (which  was 
sung  here  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Singers’  Society,  Feb.  18,  1891)  and 

Chadwick’s  “Lily  Nymph.” 

At  St.  James's  Church.  Harrison  Ave- 
nue, this  morning,  beginning  at  10.15. 
the  choir  will  sing  Avgusto  Rotoli’s 
‘‘Roman  Festival  Mass.”  Mr.  Rotoli 
will  direct  the  performance.  At  the 
offertory  the  choir  will  sing  his  Easter 
hvmin,  “Terra  Tremuit.”  Mr.  Kugler. 
the  organist,  will  be  assisted  by  players 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  choir  is  made  up  of  a quartet  and 
chorus  numbering  60. 

"Cleopatra,”  a dramatic  scene  for  or- 
chestra and  soprano,  by  Henry  H.  Huss 
of  New  York,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  April  1.  The  New  York 
Times  said  of  it:  "Mr.  Huss’s  dramatic 
scene  is  not  one  of  the  composer’s  hap- 
piest efforts.  It  lacks  thematic  ideas, 
and  the  words  of  Shakspeare  are  not 
always  kindly  treated  in  the  setting. 
The  orchestral  part  is  rich  and  mu- 
sicianly.  Mrs.  Clementine  de  Vere  sang 
the  number  with  a hard  voice  and  la- 
bored style." 

Tlie  Whitinsville  Musical  Association 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  Mr. 
Arthur  Curry  of  Boston,  conductor, 
gave  the  last  concert  of  its  season 
March  31.  The  principal  work  given 
was  Mendelssohn's  "Hymm  of  Praise," 
which  was  followed  by  a miscellaneous 
program,  consisting  of  orchestral  and 
solo  numbers,  and  a chorus  from 
Bruch’s  "Arminius.”  The  association 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Shep- 
herd; Mrs.  G.  Ernest  Blanchard,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett.  The  orchestra  was 
composed  of  members  of  tlie  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  chief  works  which  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  13th  Cincinnati  Musical 
Festival  May  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  will  be 
Berlioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust,” 
scenes  from  “Olaf  Trygvasson,”  by 
Grieg,  Beethoven’s  Missa  Solennis, 
Schumann’s  "Paradise  and  Peri,” 
scenes  from  “Parsifal”  and  “The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman.”  The  chief  orchestral 
works  will  be  by  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Schumann.  Wagner,  C6sar 
Franck,  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  The  chief 
singers  will  be  Margaret  MacIntyre,  Jo- 
sephine S.  Jacoby,  Gertrude  May  Stein, 
Corinne  Moore  Lawson,  Helen  Wright 
of  Boston,  Ben  Davies,  David  Bispham, 
George  Hamlin.  Joseph  Baernstein.  The 
auction  sale  of  reserved  seats  will  be- 
gin May  3;  single  seats  will  be  sold 
May  12.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  the 
John  Church  Company,  Elm  and  Fourth 
Streets,  Cincinnati. 

Felix  Weingarlner’s  symphonic  poem, 
"The  Fields  of  the  Blessed,1’  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  April  7 
by  the  Symphony  Society.  The  New 
York  Times  says  of  it:  “The  Wein- 

gartner  symphonic  poem,  ‘The  Fields 
of  the  Blessed,’  is  hardly  a 'tocliter  au§ 
Elysium.’  It  is  one  great  smear  of  or- 
chestral color,  a piece  of  instrumenta- 
tion which  uses  all  the  resources  of  the 
modern  score-juggler— divided  and  solo 
violins,  divided  double  -basses,  tam- 
bourine, cymbals,  glockenspiel,  English 
horn  muted  French  horns,  muted  truni-  I 
pets,  and  heaven  only  knows  what  other 
lai-lals.  All  of  these  methods  of  expres- 
sion are  good  when  a man  has  some- 
thing to  express:  but  if  you  have  noth-  j 
Ing  to  say,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Cen- 
tury and  the  Standard  is  of  no  use.  M. 
Marteau  played  for  an  encore  a piece 
for  one  violin  without  any  aceompanl-  | 
rr.ent.  It  was  by  an  old  man  named 
Bach,  and  it  had  more  music  In  Its  first 
six  bars  than  there  was  in  the  whole 
score  of  Mr.  Welngartner’s  assault  on 
antiquity." 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  5; 
spoke  as  follows  of  "The  Lady  and  the 
Lei  Grass."  a musical  romance  in  one  j 
act  presented  a:  Kostcr  & Bial's:  "After 


the  a tale  tic  exhibition  of  the  ,ndia  ruo- 

hnr  nersons  who  call  themselves  sis- 
ters ,P  and  Pieetuani  at  that,  and  some 
time  before  Charmlon  disrobed  herself 
and  chucked  her  gartew  at  the  folks 
thp  orchestra,  came  Au  Kcun.  dooa. 
bv  Alexander  Derolles,  music  by  Max- 
ime  Leohamps.  It  was  hoped.  Decause 
of  tht*  excess  of  acx*obatism  in  the  bill 
at  Koster  & Bial’s  this  week,  that  the 
uU  ’turn'  would  not  be  acrobatic;  but 
tSe  swimming  ot  Adele  Ritchie  was 
found  to  be  as  wonderful  in  its  way 
as  any  other  feat  of  physical  prowess  in 
the  long  urogram.  Miss  Ritchie  ap- 
peared as 'Suzanne,  betrothed  by  the 
testament  of  an  elderly  female  relative 
to  her  cousin  Anatole.  sne  had  made 
Ynatole  believe  that  she  was  old  and 
uglv  and  he  had  refused  to  marry  her. 
thus  losing  his  share  of  the  old  wo- 
man’s fortune.  Then  Suzanne,  it  being 
night,  undressed  herself  and  went  in 
swimming  while  the  man  in  the  moon 
lookel  tm  and  wept.  But.  presently 
along  came  Anatole  again,  singing  joy- 
fully to  himself,  as  Anatoles  wil-1,  and  * 
naughty  Suzanne  was  impe  led  (like  - 
another  Eve)  to  make  a small  but  str-  «- 
viceable  garment  for  herself  out  of  ther 

I ee*  grass.  Whereupon  Anatole,  accout* 
red  as  he  was,  jumped  into  the  water,  f 
too,  and  they  both  sang  and  swam  and 
I swam  and  sang.  Finally  Anatole  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  home,  and  call 
next  day,  whereupon  Suzanne  emerged 
from  the  wave,  like  Apbrodite,  and  the 
calciums  spluttered  and  the  curtain 
fell.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  men 
and  women  who  saw  this  thing  last 
night  used  to  go  to  church  and  rever- 
ently say  their  prayers  every  night. 

Sullivan's  "Tlie  Gondoliers”  did  not 
please  Americans  either  when  it  was 
first  produced  here  or  at  later  revivals, 
and  the  pathetic  pun  of  the  late  John 
Stetson,  who  alluded  to  the  piece  as 
"The  Gone  Dollars”  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  the  title.  But  in  Eng- 
land they  like  the  operetta;  witness  the 
; review  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the 
revival  of  March  22:  "Last  night,  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  an  old  triumph  was  re- 
newed in  the  revival  of  ‘The  Gondo- 
liers.’ which,  although  perhaps  not  the 
most  uniformly  exquisite  of  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  operas,  undoubted- 
ly ranks  among  the  funniest,  the  most 
melodious,  and  the  prettiest  of  the 
series.  The  musician  in  it  made  a de- 
liberate effort  to  succeed  in  the  light- 
er, more  southern,  and  more  tuneful  - 
airs  of  Italy.  From  start  to  finish  fc 
there  is  not  a moment  in  which  dullness 
or  want  of  vivacity  is  permitted  to  in- 
terpose. The  work  bubbles  over  with| 
humor  in  music  of  the  best  kind,  and 
wit  in  music  of  the  frankly  undress  or-| 
der.  In  it.  moreover.  Sullivan  assumed 
the  garment  of  Italian  opera  upon  al 
diminished  scale,  and  not  only  assumed 
it,  but  wore  it  with  a grace  and  ar 
elegance  that  are  quite  irresistible.  I 
was  not  as  though  he  imitated,  but  as  i 
he  were  part  of  the  school,  a little  mas 
ter  of  its  best  arts,  its  most  delicati 
persuasiveness,  and  its  most  fluent  mel 
ody.  He  ha3  dared  here  and  there  e’'ei| 
to  recall  a hint,  a touch,  a sentimen] 
of  Mozart,  and  never  with  failure! 

In  Giannetta’s  song,  ‘Kind  sir,  you  can 
not  have  the  heart,'  and  in  the  delight 
ful  quintet  of  the  second  act,  T am  i 
courtier  grave  and  serious,’  he  calls  ui| 
the  reminiscence — to  take  these  for  ex, 
amples — and  passes  off  the  situation  witlL 
} a rare  and  charming  good  taste.  Perl 
baps  it  was  ir evitable — and  this  is  oul 
reason  for  describing  ‘The  Gondoliers! 
as  not  the  most  uniformly  exquisite  ol 
these  comic  operas— that  a return,  ho\v|| 
c-ver  delicately  accomplished,  upon  thr 
fashion  of  an  art  that  hal  now  ru( 
somewhat  to  seed,  should  be  accomj 
panied  here  and  there  by  faults  of  oh* 
viousness  and  even  commonplace.  Sue| 
a trait  is  noticeable  in  Tessa’s  sontj 
‘When  a Merry  Maiden  Marries’;  bt 
the  fault  is  exceedingly  infrequent,  ft, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  Sullivan  forge'! 
his  peculiar  and  personal  distinction 
Well,  alter  all  this  time — it  is  ove 
eight  years  since  it  was  first  produce 
at  the  Savoy— the  music  wears  wondei 
fully  well.  It  is  as  fresh  now,  as  fu 
of  novelty  and  untainted  sweetness,  a 
it  was  when  it  was  first  produced.  Hei 
is  the  best  test  of  the  best  music.  Tht 
which  in  ‘The  Gondoliers’  was  some 
what  uninteresting  at  a first  hearing  wd 
a little  stale  last  night:  but  that  -whie 
was  beautiful  at  a first  hearing  was  rl 
less  beautiful,  had  even  improved,  o 
this  occasion.  It  has  been  the  reproac 
of  those  who  decline  to  accept  the  mi 
sic  of  Sullivan  as  anything  but  the  e: 
pression  of  a mere  moment,  a pas  I 
ing  whim  of  the  public,  that  he  plaji 
with  music  in  the  fashion  of  a man  < 
the  world.  Never  was  there  a concli 
sion  so  ridiculous.  Among  English  mi 
sieians,.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  stands  si| 
preme  as  one  who  has  had  the  rigl 
inspiration,  the  true  instinct  for  livir 
and  fascinating  mus'c  which  rfi 
tinguishes  the  composer  who  is  deligh 
ful  not  only  for  a mere  passing  pha 
of  public  taste,  but  also  for  anyboc 
who  at  any  time  may  come  forward 
enjoy  it.  And  this  is  the  proof.  Thouf: 
years  may  have  passed,  you  return 
the  Savoy  Theatre  and  listen  to  mu 
that  has  been  long  hushed  with  evi' 
an  increased  pleasure,  and  a further  i 
sight  into  the  subtler  details  of  lute 
tion  and  of  fulfilled  purpose  which 
first  might  have  escaped  the  unwa 
car.  In  many  respects  the  perforr 
ance  of  last  night  was  excellent.  Out 
the  whole  cast  that  in  December,  181 
came  forward  with  joy  and  humor  ail 
gaiety  to-  uphold  the  traditions  of  tl 
Savoy,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  only  c| 
remained  to  bring  tlie  pr'per  fragrant* 
the  light  distinction  which  belong  vl 
euliarly  to  tbis  theatre.  Miss  Ros-II 
Brand  ram,  who  was  in  better  volB 
even  than  ever,  took  her  old  part  of  tl 
Duchess  of  Plaza-Toro  with  all  her  fie 
niously  endearing  mannerisms.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  discourses  as  folio'1 
on  Mr.  Jacques’s  lecture  on  Mediaev 
Music,  delivered  March  24:  “Mr.  Edgj 
F.  Jacques  last  night  delivered  a lectu 
upon  melody  and  harmony  in  mediaev’ 
music  at  the  Conduit- Street  Galler 
which  drew  together,  despite  the  blti 
weather,  a numerous  and  appreciatil 
audience.  Mr.  Jacques  was  bold  c nou| 
i at  tile  optset  to  make  the  declaratij 
that  ’there  never  was  a time  when 


£ihe 


cur 

to  have  to 
pains,  / its  fr 
ie  lecturer's  . 
phasizo  the  beau 
dy,  as  exempli 
iiastical  music 


it  sufficed 
;hich  was  to 
of  pre-modern 
in  the  body  of 
known  generally 


A CAMBRIDi  L GIRL’S  TRIU1N1 

SUZANNE  ADAMS. 

By  Francis  Whitman. 

ISS  SUZANNE  ADAMS,  the  tal- 
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that  subject  Mr.  Jacques  had  (’ninhridtfo.  Mass.  Site  first  studied 
ir  two  rather  curious  things  to  say. 
he  antiphon,  if  we  follow  ed  him  aright,  | sinjrintr  in  Boston  under  Madame 

nd  the anUpSonUwasffo™nd'^  upo°n  ^ she  remained  under  her 

irtaln  limited  number  of  musical  instruction  about  two  vears.  In  ISS!) 
hrases,  which  formed,  as  It  were,  rho  . _ ' , ,,  , 

ast  common  multiple  that  was  de-  she  went  to  Baris  and  studied  sui"- 
islble  by  all  the  antiphons  in  turn.  , „ undor  Mnrehesi  and  Jacques 
Ye  absolve  Mr.  Jacqres  entirely  from  1 

isponslbllpy  In  these  particular  Bouhr,  and  dramatic  action  uuder 
hrases.  Well,  that  nay  be.  But  1 TVnnni„  nnri  Mr  mnmlo  in 

hen  the  lecturer  drew  the  conclusion  I''-0*  m find  Mr.  1 tuque.  in 

tat  therefore  the  musicians  of  that  Julr,  1894.  she  signed  a contract  for 

*rir»r!  n Dith«>r  riusalrptl  nnr  purptl  frwr*  * ..... 

three  years  with  the  managers  of 
the  Paris  Optra,  wliere  she  made 


list 


eriod  neither  desired  nor  cared  for 
ovelty.  we  entirely  refuse  to  follow 
m.  They  might  have  deliberately,  for 
ant  of  enterprise  and  venturesome- 
ess,  confined  themselves  within  the 
mlts  of  a somewhat  narrow  set  of 
iws.  but  within  those  boundaries  they 
ssuredly  displayed  a most  remarkable 
iventiveness.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
owevfr,  the  antiphons  are  the  merest 
etail  of  plain-song,  lovely  as  many  of 
m are.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
duale — which,  of  course,  consists  on- 
ly of  the  music  of  the  Mass— bun 
) the  Vesperale,  which  is  concerned 
ith  the  music  of  theBreviary,  of  which 
■eiC  te  hymnolog.v  forms  by  far  the  most 
nportant  section,  the  antiphons  being 
?ally  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
ixts,  so  to  speak,  dealing  with  t lie  co- 
tslon  of  each  festal-day,  which  are 
laced  before  and  after  the  psalms  cf 
•hat  is  known  as  the  Divine  Office, 
ir.  Jacques,  however,  lumped  up  the 
ntiphons  together  as  the  general 
ipresentative  of  plain  - song,  and 
wreby  created  a convenient,  if  not 
ulte  accurate,  moans  of  reference.  He 
raised  with  light  emphasis  the  work 
liich  the  monks  of  Selesmes  have  ac- 
impiishcd  in  restoring  the  purest  ver- 
lons  of  the  old  plain-scng,  but  he 
ent  a little  too  far  in  claiming  that 
was  Dom  Pothier  and  his  associates 
though  he  did  not  mention  the  name 
f this  real  leader  of  the  movement — 
ho  taught  us  to  read  what  had  hither- 
lit;  > been  an  'indecipherable  notation.’ 
>om  Pothier’s  version  Is  assuredly  the 
urest;  but  there  is  much  of  genuine 
xcellence,  research,  and  fine  tradition 
oth  in  tne  Mechlin  and  in  the  Ratis- 
on  versions.  It  wras,  however,  when 
Ir.  Jacques  came  to  give  us  specimens 
plain-song  from  Dom  Pothier's 
radunte— not  the  Vesperale.  which  for 
■ i iieer  beauty  beats  the  other  hollow — 
aat  wto  drifted  entirely  and  indefinite- 
a though  we  say  it  in  all  friendliness, 

It  rom  the  views  of  tha  lecture! . He  in- 
K Isted.  to  begin  with,  and  to 
ur  great  astonishment,  upon  the 
orid  and  operatic  character  of 
nel-  he  plain-so-ng,  and  rather  ex- 
mused  it  on  the  grounds  that  these 
ien  southern  people  have  a different  view 
f religion  from  Protestant  England.’ 
,nd  he  proceeded  to  play  what  he 
ailed  an  antiphon,  but  what  we  sup- 
dose  was  either  the  Introlt  or  the  Grad- 
tj  al  of  a Mass  in.  honor  of  the  Virgin, 

:■  nd  certainly  you  never  heard  so  gay 
I)  n<J  jigging  a tune  ir;  your  life.  We 
now  our  plain-song  pretty  thoroughly, 
jit  i the  Solesmes  version  as  well  as  in 
thers;  but  this  was  unlike  anything  in 
he  world;  it  was  neither  sacred  nor 
ecular,  neither  distinctive  nor  com- 
monplace; it  was  simply  an  appalling 
ybrid.  Mr.  Jacques  liad  fallen  Into  a 
atural  error.  He  had  taken  note  for 
ote  with  admirable  precision,  and  had 
xed  them  all  up  wqth  a modern 
hythm  of  his  own  conception,  just  as 
ou  or  I might  turn  the  Vorspiel  to 
Tristan,'  taking  note  for  note  of  the 
nelody.  into  a set  of  quadrilles  with  a 
ecv  rhythm  or  our  own  invention.  In 
ertain  monasteries  of  today,  here  and 
here  scattered  over  Europe,  there 
wells  an  unbroken  tradition  upon  the 
banner  of  plain-song  interpretation, 
n it  there  is  not  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  ‘time,’  as  it  is  used  in  the 
modern  sense  of  music;  by  applying 
hat  modern  convenience  to  such  music, 
ou  steal  from  it  all  its  profound,  its 
ineffable  emotionalism;  you  destroy  its 
urpose,  Its  foundation,  its  essence. 
Ve  applaud  Mr.  Jacques  for  his  en- 
husiasm  and  for  his  scholastic  ae- 
omplishment,  so  far  as  theory  goes. 
Jut  he  must  really  learn  the  practical 
raditiens  of  plain-song  from  sources 
ther  than  those  which  involve  modern 
leas  from  musical  rhythm.” 

ne  back  to  me,  enchanted  days, 
aned  moons  of  unforgotten  Maya, 

Spring  ran  laughing  through  the 
wood, 

opting  the  ardour  of  my  blood 
follow  in  forbidden  ways. 

now,  it  seems,  even  summer  lays 
re  that  life  can  bring  to  blaze; 
dare  I dream  that  Springtime  could 
Come  back  to  me? 

ret.  in  your  presence,  Age  betrays 
e trust  Time  had  In  him— displays 
uth's  likeness  and  similitude; 
love,  you  bring  me  all  things  good— 
uth  and  the  old,  the  magic  maze, 

Come  back  to  me! 


"Should 
$5,  or  'I 


. M.  writes  to  the  Journal 
you  say,  'I  made  him  cough 
(;made  him  cough  up  $5’?” 

This  is  a ticklish  question.  Unfortu- 
ely  the  slang  dictionaries,  eVfm 
mer  and  Henley’s,  do  not  know  the 
ng  phrase.  Nor  is  there  any  allu- 
i to  It  in  the  great  Oxford  dictionary, 
hree  centuries  ago  there  was  a 
rase  " ‘to  cough  (any  one)  a daw, 
!,  mome,’  meaning  to  make  a fool 
also  to  prove  oneself  a fool”— but 
s “cough”  may  have  been  the  cb- 
verb,  “cough  or  coft,”  to  pur- 


her  first  appearance  on  any  stage 
.Tan.  9,  1895,  as  Juliet  in  Gounod’s 
opera. 

La  Vie  Parisienne  of  ,Ta->  12.  1895, 
said  jestingly  of  the  newcomer: 
“These  Americans  are  terrible  fel- 
lows! They  inundate  us  with  inven- 
tions which  complicate  life  under 
the  pretext  of  simplifying  it — they 
spoil,  under  the  pretence  of  utilita- 
rianism, our  good  rottenness  of  civil- 
ization— and  even  then  they  are  not 
satisfied!  They  bombard  us  with 
sopranos,  who  all  make  their  debut 
as  Juliet.  This  is  too  much!  Old 
Europe  asks  for  mercy.” 

Mr.  Heugel  said  of  her  in  Le 
Monestrel:  “A  debut  under  favora- 
ble auspices.  Miss  Adams  has  nat- 
ural qualities  that  assure  a future. 
She  has  studied  a long  time  under 
Marches!;  hence,  her  voice,  which  Is 
not  of  large  volume,  is  well  placed 
and  Intelligently  controlled.  * * * 
She  delivered  the  bravura  passages 
with  rare  aplomb  and  amusing  ease. 
Such  passages  best  suit  her.  She 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  waltz,  and 
the  applause  was  just.  As  Is  the 
case  with  all  the  Americans,  her 
manner  Is  cold.  There  la  neither  In- 


tense artistic  fire,  no  poetry  that 
charms.  No  doubt  flies.  will  be  de- 
veloped later.” 

Marches!,  in  her  Me  .irs  (pp. 
280-81)  speaks  of  Miss  Ada  ■;  “The 
14th  of  March  (1892)  I gave  l t flrst 
pupils’  ‘audition’  of  the  season,  at 
which  Madame  Frances  SaviHe  and 
Mademoiselle  Suzanne  Adams  were 
heard  for  the  first  time.  Both  made 
a remarkable  impression  upon  the 
audience.”  Miss  Adams  sang  at 
similar  concerts  May  28  and  June 
25  of  the  same  year. 

Miss  Adams,  soon  after  her  dfibut 
at  the  Opera,  appeared  there  again 
as  Gilda.  Feb.  24,  189G,  sh.  appeared 
as  Marguerite  under  pete  !ar  cir- 
cumstances. Caron,  Bosm  n,  Qar- 
r&re  and  Berthal  were  all  indisposed. 
Miss  Adams  sang  at  two  hours'  no- 
tice, although  she  had  not  studied 
the  part  for  15  months,  and  had 
never  rehearsed  the  part  on  a stage 
or  with  an  orchestra. 

Last  year  she  made  a contract 
with  Carvalho,  the  late  director  of 
the  Opdra-Comique,  but  she  has 
lately  been  fulfilling  an  engagement 
at  Nice,  where  she  appeared  as  Ju- 
liet, Marguerite  and  the  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

She  has  just  been  engaged  by  Mr. 
Grau  for  the  coming  season  at  Co- 
vent Garden,  London,  and  the  Met- 
ropoJltan,  New  York. 

Miss  Adams  Is  warmly  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  her  when  she 
was  in  the  public  schools  and  with- 
out thought  of  a future  operatic 
career. 

Like  nearly  all  American  girls  who 
have  gone  into  opera,  she  appears  to 
have  suffered  at  flrst  from  eelf-con- 


MISS  SUZANNE  ADAMS. 

, The  Cambridge  girl  who  has  won  high  honors  abroad  as  a singer. 

(Photograph  by  Mendelssohn,  London.) 

sciousness,  or  a species  of  primness  and  confidence  have  given 
that  is  mistaken  easily  by  foreigners  this  time  greater  ease  and 
as  coldness.  No  doubt  experience  in  action. 


chase,  acquire,  get,  a1 
ago,  "to  cough,”  also  m‘<l:rrfTW*o  u( 
to  disclose,  as  in  this  sentence,  “to 
make  her  confess  the  things  testified 
against  her,  and  also  to  cough  out  the 
rest.” 

We  do  not  find  anywhere  allusion  to 
this  modern  slang.  We  ourselves  re- 
gard “cough  up”  as  the  proper  expres- 
sion, and  we  use  It  when  we  are  mov- 
ing In  the  first  and  glided  elides. 


What  an  admirable  description  of  a 
public  officer  of  high  station  Is  that 
given  by  Daudet  In  his  last  novel, 
“Soutien  de  Eamllle”: 

“He  will  succeed  where  others  have 
1 failed,  because,  having  nothing  superior 
about  him,  with  the  eloquence  of  a com- 
mercial traveler  and  the  ideas  of  a good 
: chairman  of  a provincial  dub,  he  of- 
fends nobody,  and  at  the  same  time  rep- 
; resents  extremely  well.” 


Mr.  John  Whlteley  of  Shirley,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  Shaker  brooms,  dealer 
In  pressed  and  sweet  herbs,  apple  sauce, 
hops,  rose  water,  dish  and  floor  mops, 
writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 

“I  have  noticed  recently  that  the 
question  has  b“en  raised — whether 

‘vest’  or  ‘waistcoat’  Is  more  proper.  An 
old  man  of  my  size,  or  thereabouts, 
thinks ‘that  ‘vest’  is  good  enough  for  the 
'Divestment'  worn  at  the  present  day— 
with  its  small  pieces  of  broadcloth  in 
front  only.  But  the  grand  old  garment 
the  Fathers  wore— doth  all  around— 
and  coming  down  well  over  the  hips, 
for  comfort  and  warmth— especially  In 
our  climate— Is  worthy  a more  substan- 
tial name— and  waistcoat  is  as  good  as 
any.  So  thinks  one  who  wears  a waist- 
coat.” 


We  had  a comfortable  wedding  at  the  ! 
home  of  one  of  our  oldest  families  last 
Thursday.  George  Alley  married  Ka-  | 
tie,  the  daughter  of  Col.  “Andy”  Frew,  j 
The  wedding  was  held  early  In  the  1 
morning,  as  the  happy  couple  wished  to  1 
take  a wedding  tour  over  the  N.  and  S. 
V.  Railroad  to  Newport.  The  mar- 
riage was  performed  at  6.30  A.  M.  by 
Squire  Brown.  After  a sumptuous 
breakfast  of  sausage,  buckwheat  cakes, 
and  bananas,  the  bridal  couple  depart- 
ed on  the  early  train  for  Newport,  re- 
turning on  the  noon  train  the  same  day. 
The  bridegroom  looked  happy  and  the 
bride  handsome.  She  is  so  handsome 
that  it  is  said  she  can  mash  potatoes  by 
just  looking  at  them.  The  next  day 
after  the  wedding  George  was  in  the 
store,  and,  after  sitting  behind  the 
stove  for  about  two  hours,  evidently  in 
deep  thought,  he  rose,  stretched  him- 
self, and  remarked:  “Travlin’s  tire- 
some.”—Perry  County  Freeman. 


The  Patrie  (Paris)  speaks  thus  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
event  of  a war  with  Spain:  "The  na- 
tives would  be  left  to  defend  the  littoral, 
I and  these  negro  and  Red  Indian  troops 
would  be  able  to  lend  good  services  to 
their  masters.” 


her  by 
freedom 


To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I saw  by  the  Journal  of  March  19 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  proposed  by 
Senator  Hoar,  changing  the  time  for 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  Congress  from 
the  4th  of  March  to  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  April  had  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee. 

Desirable  as  that  change  may  be, 
would  it  not  he  well  to  make  It  to  the 
last  Thursday  In  April? 

Gen.  Washington  was  first  inaugu- 
rated President  April  30,  1789,  on  Thurs- 
day, as  can  readily  be  seen  In  Ency- 
clopedia Eritanica,  vol.  iv.,  under  Cal- 
endar, page  670,  where  are  two  tables, 
one  giving  the  dominical  letters  for  the 
years,  and  the  other  one  the  days  of 
the  week  for  the  days  of  each  month, 
so  long  as  time  shall  be  reckoned  as  it 
now  is. 

Inauguration  year  comes  next  after 
the  century  years  and  next  after  all 
other  leap  years.  In  the  first  column 
of  the  first  table  we  find  D was  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  years  1705,  1733, 
1761  and  1789.  Then  by  referring  to  the 
second  table  and  looking  at  the  domini- 
cal letters  opposite  the  months  of  April 
and  July,  D will  be  found  In  the  fifth 
column  and  below  It  will  be  found  the 
days  of  the  qveek  for  the  days  of  the 
month  of  April  for  the  year  1789.  We 
find  April  came  in  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  next  day,  Thursday,  was  April  30, 
1789. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  flrst  table 
we  found  Thursday  fell  on  the  30th  of 
April  four  times  in  the  18th  century; 
by  looklgg  to  the  second  column  we 
find  Thursday  fell  on  the  30th  of  April 
In  180),  1829,  1857  and  1885,  four  times 
in  the  19th  century.  In  the  third  col- 
umn we  find  Thursday  will  fall  on  the 
30th  of  Apr!!  in  1)25,  1953  and  1981,  three 
times  in  the  20th  century.  In  the  fourth 
column  we  find  Thursday  will  fall  on 
the  30th  of  April  In  2009,  2037,  2085  and 
2093,  four  times  in  the  21st  century,  or 


fifteen  times  in  every  consecutive  400 
f1  years. 

I In  like  manner  we  find  Wednesday  I 
will  fall  on  the  30th  of  April  but  thir-  I 
teen  times  in  each  400  years. 

For  the  purpose  then  of  always  here- 
after having  the  President  inaugurated 
on  the  same  day  of  the  week  that 
'\ashlngton  was  first  inaugurated,  and 
also  twice  morO  every  400  years  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  with  the  first 
inauguration.  would  it  not  be  well  to 
change  "the  last  Wednesday"  to  the 
last  Thursday?  Respectfully  submit- 
ted, 

T.  W.  Hale. 

Barrington,  X.  H..  April  7.  1898. 

iGODNOD'S  “REDEMPTION” 

j As  Sung  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Last  Night  in  Music  Hall— Mr. 
Zerrahn's  Last  Appearance  as 
Conductor  of  the  Society. 

Gounod's  “Redemption”  was  per- 
formed last  night  at  the  713th  concert 
of  the  iS3rd  season  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  Music  Hall  was  crowded.  The 
solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Johanna  Gad- 
ski.  Miss  Marguerite  Dielrirk,  Mrs. 
Adele  Laeis  Baldwin,  Messrs.  George 
Hamlin,  Eliot  Hubbard,  Ffrangcon- 
Davies,  S.  S.  Townsend.  Mr.  Tucker 
was  organist.  The  orchestra  was  made 
up  of  .Symphony  players  with  Mr. 
Sehnltzler  as  concertmaster. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  many  because  Mr.  Zerrahn 
conducted  for  the  last  time  a concert  of 
the  society  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  for  many  years.  I wrote  yes- 
terday in  the  Journal  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Zerrahn's  long,  honorable, 
and  useful  carter.  It  Is  sufficient  now 
to  reprint  this  announcement  made  in 
the  program  of  last  night. 

“At  the  close  of  the  concert  tonight, 
our  beloved  friend  and  conductor,  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  retires  from  the  position 
he  has  so  gloriously  filled  for  nearly 
half  a century.  We  feel  assured  his 
many  friends  in  the  audience  will  join 
with  the  society  in  wishing  him  the 
' utmost  peace  and  felicity  during  the 
remainder  of  a life  which  has  been  so 
successfully  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
a most  noble  and  inspiring  art.” 

Another  page  of  the  program  an- 
nounced that  a performance  of  "Elijah” 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Zerrahn  will  be 
given  ir.  Mechanics’  Building,  Monday 
evening.  May  2.  There  will  be  a com- 
bined chorus  of  1500,  including  the  Han- 
dcl  and  Haydn,  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association,  Salem  Oratorio  So- 
ciety and  many  of  the  smaller  societies 
in  this  State. 

,*. 

When  “The  Redemption”  was  given 
at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1897  I gave 
at  considerable  length  the  reasons  why 
t I believe  this  oratorio  to  be  an  essenti- 
ally weak  and  meretricious  work.  With 
few  exceptions  its  religious  feeling  is 
cheap  sentimentalism,  its  grandeur  is 
tawdry.  It  is  musical  stucco-work  1 
take  great  pleasure  in  quoting  now 
from  a review  by  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
carn.  which  was  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  of  a performance  of"The 
, Redemption”  in  Albert  Hall,  Feb.  23: 

"As  one  hears  this  most  popular 
! work  time  by  time,  one  continues  to 
; wonder  what  the  real  reason  is  which 
1 makes  for  its  popularity.  In  the  first 
i)  ace,  it  has  scarcely  an  ordinary  nop- 
■ ular  quality,  save  that  of  assumption 
| and  a most  resolute  show  of  learning 
It  has.  however,  a curious  occasional 
I lapse  into  the  sweetest  sort  of  com- 
1 monplace,  which  may— and  probably 

H-il-n— endear  it  to  'he  enormous  audi- 
ences that  gather  to  the  Albert  Hall. 
Thackeray  somewhere  describes  the 
Prince  Regent  as  an  affair  of  'silk 
stockings,  padding,  stays,  a coat  with 
frogs  and  a fur  collar,  a star  and 
blue  ribbon,  under- waistcoats,  more 
under-waistcoats,  and  then,  nothing.’ 
Such.  It  seems  to  us,  might  pass  for  a 
pretty  accurate  description  of  this  ora- 
torio. It  is  musicianly,  it  is  carefully 
thought  out.  Its  orchestration  Is  con-j 
•Idered  with  everv  fullness,  it  has  a 
show  of  fervor:  biit,  at  the  same  time, 

't  has  little  vitality,  little  sentiment  of 
growth  and  expansion,  little  that  seems 
destined  to  last  out  more  than  the  pe- 
riod of  Its  own  modernity.  • * * It  is, 
a pity:  for  Gounod  undoubtedly  thought 
that  In  composing  'The  Redemption’ 
he  was  accomplishing  something 
worthy  of  his  genius,  something  that- 
would  rcpav  his  care,  his  anxiety  and 
his  resolutions  to  do  something  gen- 
uinely serious.  • • • But  as  Gounod 
ehose  to  take  himself  seriously  in  these  j 
work*,  th<-  British  public  also  chooses 
. to  take  him  seriously:  and  therewith 
; v-e  have  grave  audiences  year  by  year 
1!»-cn1ng  to  and  applauding  work  with 
j thi  nine  k id  of  enthusiasm  as  they 
• would  gran’  to  such  a masterpiece  as 
I The  Messiah.’  ” 


t*as  for  (he  most  part-  pTeiJlse;  there 
was  a brave  attempt  to  regard  dyn- 
amic indications,  which  often  led  to 
brave  results. 

I have  sounded  often  in  the  Journal 
the  praise  of  Mrs.  Gndslti  In  no  uncer- 
tain language.  I may  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  her  perform- 
ance last  night  was  unsatisfactory. 
No  doubt  she  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  singing  in  English,  whereas 
at  the  Worcester  Festival  she  sung  In 
German  and  in  Eatln.  East  night  she 
sang  without  breadth  and  without  au- 
thority. Her  tones  were  thin;  her  de- 
livery was  labored  and  mechanical.  It 
is  true  that  the  tempo  taken  in  “Over 
the  barren  wastes"  was  too  fast— as  it 
generally  is^-but  she  had  the  remedy  In 
her  own  hands. 

Mr.  Hamlin  had  a most  thankless 
and  trying  task.  He  did  not  make  the 
dreary  part  of  the  Narrator  interest- 
ing; In  fact  I know  of  no  one  who 
could  make  us  forget  the  inherent 
monotony  of  these  passages;  bu*  he 
snowed  vocal  skill  and  physical  en- 
durance. 

Mr.  Davies  had  a more  sympathetic 
part.  He  declaimed  and  sang  with 
marked  intelligence  and  true  dramatic 
!■>“  ine.  ft  was  a pity  that  his  noble 
delivery  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  be- 
ginning "Arise  and  hear!”  was  marred 
toward  the  close  by  a false  entrance 

I of  the  orchestra  in  response  to  Mr. 
Zerrahn’s  beat. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  has  an  agreeable 
voice,  and  she  and  the  other  members 
of  the  assisting  quartet  sang  together 
with  better  effect  than  is  usually 
gained  on  such  occasions.  The  or- 
chestra as 'a  rule  was  under  fair  con- 
trol. 

« * * 

The  program  requested  the  audience 
to  “kindly  stand  "during  the  singing 
of  the  chorus.  “Unfold,  ye  portals 
everlasting.”  The  request  was  a mis- 
take, if  not  an  impertinence.  In  the 
first  place  the  blatant  music  does  not 
deserve  such  respect.  In  accordance 
with  tradition,  and  because  the  music 
is  truly  sublime,  it  is  still  the  custom] 
to  stand  during  the  singing  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  in  “The  Messiah.”,1 
Such  homage  should  not  be  cheapened 
Philip  Hals.  , 


■In.  \}  c\t> 


Opera-in-English  Season 
Opens  at  Boston. 

“Erminie”  Given  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House. 


Kneisel  Quartet’s  Concert  at 
Association  Hall. 


Mason  and  Miss  MacnlcTToI  gave  much 
pleasure.  They  sang  with  spirit  and 
intelligence,  and  they  acted  discreetly 
whenever  the  librettist  relented  from 
his  determination  to  be  dull.  Miss 
Mason  was  a charming  apparition  In 
her  disguise  as  a physician,  and  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  see  this  operetta 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  admiring 
her  graceful  figure  and  unaffected 
ease.  Miss  Claire  sang  effectively, 
and  Mr.  Pcrsse  was  a manly  Cer- 
vantes. Our  old  and  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  William  Wolff,  was  in  a congenial 
part.  Exposure  to  the  night  air  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  temptations  of 
New  York  has  not  chastened  the 
virility  of  his  voice  or  the  vigor  of  his 
action.  He  played  the  Count  with 
blood-curdling  passion.  Mr.  Wooley  is 
still Mr.  Wooley. 

The  chorus  was  unusually  good;  In 
fact,  its  excellent  work  was  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  evening.  It  is 
large  numerically,  and  it  is  large  in 
sonorous  volume.  Furthermore  it 
shows  the  results  of  painstaking  drill. 
The  finale  of  the  second  act  was  given 
with  great  effect,  and  there  were 
repetitions  of  the  more  exciting  por- 
tions. 

“The  Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief” 
will  be  performed  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  and  at  the  souvenir 
matinee,  Wednesday. 

Tonight  “II  Trovatore”  will  be  given 
with  Miss  Mason,  Miss  Macnichol,  Mr. 
Persse.  Mr.  Max  Eugene  and  Mr.  Wolff 
in  the  cast.  It  will  be  repeated 
Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and 
at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

The  operas  next  week  will  be  “The 
Gypsy  Baron”  and  “Carmen.” 

Philip  Hale. 


Though  not  bizarre.  It  Is  free  from 
c»r.ue„nt,ionalitj.':  As  a whole.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly poetic  In  conception  and 


other  v .rid  we  find  Sa'nt- 
i lap-  study  of  Gounod’s  car- 
gravely  that  “Trie  R<  demp- 
ors  et  Vita,”  and  the  Cecilia 
live  long  after  "Faust''  and 
nd  Julie”  are  forgotten.  But 
i,,  delight*  in  paradox,  and  ho 
•r  In  the  Irony  that  was  loved 


y i he  chorus  was 
'Ther-  wae  an  un- 
f rone;  the  attack 


Johann  Strauss's  “The  Queen’s  Lace 
Handkerchief”  was  performed  last  night 
at  the  Boston  Theatre.  With  this  per- 
formance began  a season  of  five  weeks  J 
of  English  Opera.  There  was  a very 
large  audience.  Mr.  John  McGhie  was 
the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

The  King Miss  Maenicol 

The  Queen Miss  Claire 

Donna  Irene Miss  Mason 

Marquise  of  Villareal Miss  Reiffarth 

Cervantes T.  H.  Persse 

Villalobos  Y.  Roderiguez Wm.  W<  C 

Don  Sancho A.  Woo*  j 

Miss  Reiffarth  created  the  part  of  t e 
Marquise  when  the  operetta  was  first 
produced  in  this  country  at  the  Casino, 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1882.  She  is 
no  stranger  to  Boston;  neither  is  Miss 
Macnichol,  nor  Miss  Claire.  Miss 

Mason,  Mr.  Persse,  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr. 
Wooley  were  great  favorites  at  the 
Castle  Square  when  that  theatre  was 
the  home  of  opera  and  operetta.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  they  were 
greeted  last  night  most  enthusiastically 
by  their  many  admirers.  Each  one  in 
turn  was  welcomed  as  a long  lost 
friend;  there  was  hearty  applause  when- 
ever opportunity  was  offered,  and  there 
were  many  curtain  calls.  And  it  may 
be  said  justly  that  a generous  welcome 
was  given  to  all  the  members  of  the 
present  company. 

The  operetta  Itself  is  not  a strong 
work,  and  yet  It  was  enjoyed  unmis- 
takably by  many  of  the  audience.  The 
first  act  Is  dramatically  weak,  even  In 
the  original,  which  Is  far  better  than 
the  translation  made  for  Mr.  McCaull’s 
company,  which  produced  the  work 
here  for  the  first  time  at  the  Globe  in  ! 
September,  1883.  The  story  is  told  j 
laboriously,  lamely,  and  unintelligibly.  | 
I doubt  whether  even  the  comedians  can  I 
give  a clear  account  of  the  nlot  in  ! 
which  they  are  engaged.  But  Strauss 
wrote  some  delightful  music  for  this 
libretto,  and,  hearing  it,  you  forget  the 
complications,  and  you  are  no  longer 
vexed  by  the  absurd  liberties  taken  with 
that  noble  figure,  Cervantes.  The  finale 
of  the  second  act  alone  Is  worth  walling 
for;  It  recompenses  the  pain  of  listening 
to  pointless  dialogue,  and  the  annoyance 
of  groping  blindly  In  the  librettist’s 
maze. 

Undoubtedly  the  company  will  ap- 
pear to  still  greater  advantage  In  a 
more  pleasing  work.  Even  In  “The 
Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief”  Miss 


“Erminie.” 

"Erminie”  was  the  opera  given  by  the 
Boston  Lyric  Opera  Company  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  last  evening.  The 
house  was  large  and  applausive.  The 
performance  at  times  showed  first 
night  roughness;  at  other  times  it  was 
exceedingly  good.  Miss  Adelaide  Nor- 
wood was  the  Erminie  and  Miss  Clara 
Lane  was  Javotte.  The  two  thieves 
were  J.  K.  Murray,  Ravennes,  and  Mil- 
ton  Aborn,  Cadeux.  These  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  evening’s  work,  though 
the  singing  of  Richie  Ling  as  Eugene 
Marcel  and  of  Miss  Hattie  Belle  Ladd 
as  Delaunnev  must  not  be  forgotten. 
In  the  second  act  Miss  Ladd,  by  the 
way,  looked  exceedingly  dainty  in  her 
officer’s  rig. 

I-Iarry  Paulton,  the  librettist  of  “Er- 
minie,” can  take  no  credit  for  the  pop- 
ular success  of  the  opera.  The  book 
is  certainly  the  thinnest  of  thin  thingn, 
thin  ot  piot  and  thin  of  wit.  Barring 
the  thieves  there  is  not  a character 
that  is  in  any  degree  actable.  Jako- 
bowski’s  music,  however,  does  all  that 
Paulton  failed  to  do.  The  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  music  was  driven  home 
with  especial  force  last  evening,  for, 
while  the  acting— largely  through  lack  of 
preparation — was  unfinished,  the  sing- 
ing was  good.  Consequently  the  poor 
acting  and  the  occasional  lapses  of 
memory  did  not  to  any  great  extent 
mar  the  performance.  The  music  car- 
ried it  through. 

Miss  Lane  should  always  play  sou- 
brette  parts.  She  is  at  her  best  in 
them.  They  fit  her.  There  is  sauci- 
ness, pertness.  grace  and  attractiveness 
in  the  ideal  soubrette.  and  Miss  Lane 
has  them  all.  Those  that  wish  to  see 
their  favorite  in  one  of  her  best  roles 
should  see  her  Javotte.  The  part  Is  of 
little  consequence,  but  Miss  Lane 
makes  it  charming. 

Miss  Norwood’s  solos  were  enthusi- 
astically received.  The  “lullaby”  was, 
of  course,  many  times  encored.  It  was 
very  well  sung,  too. 

Mr.  Aborn’s  humor  dances  much  like 
a trained  bear.  He  is  ludicrous,  but  he 
is  also  heavy.  He  does  not  play  the 
clown  with  grace  and  refinement.  The 
audience  liked  him  much,  however. 
Mr.  Murray  was  excellent  as  the  bogus 
Vicomte. 


Kneisel  Quartet. 

The  program  of  the  final  Kneisel 
Quartet  concert  this  season,  given  In 
Association  Hall  last  night,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Szumowska-Adamow- 
ski,  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  in  A minor,  op.  132 Beethoven 

Plano  quartet  in  Ii  flat,  op.  41. .Saint  Saens 
Quartet  in  D major,  No.  2 Borodlne 

The  quartet  by  Borodine  was  first 
played  here  by  the  Kneisels,  Jan.  21, 
1895.  The  composer  was  extremely  fond 
of  chamber  music,  and  he  was  much 
pleased  at  the  success  of  his  first  string 
quartet,  which,  as  he  wrote  to  an  old 
friend  in  .1886,  had  been  played  not  only 
at  Leipzig,  Brussels,  CarLsruhe,  Ant- 
werp, etc.,  but  even  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  second  quartet  is  one  of  Borodrine's 
posthumous  works.  It  is  dedicated  to 
his  wife,  who  died  in  July,  1887,  live 
months  after  the  departure  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  piano  quartet  by  Saint-Saens  is 
more  familiar  to  us  all.  It  Is  dated  1875, 
when  It  was  played  for  the  first  time 
(March  6)  by  Saint-Saens,  Sarasate, 
jacquard,  and  Turban.  It  was  first  per- 
formed here  Feb.  9,  1882,  when  Mr.  Lang 
was  the  pianist.  Other  pianists  who 
have  played  It  were  Messrs.  Bendix, 
Maas,  Baermann  and  Nikiseh. 

The  A minor  quartet  of  Beethoven 
was  composed  in  1825.  The  composer 
boasted  to  the  publisher,  Peters,  that 
It  was  one  of  the  works  most  worthy 
of  his  name.  Writing  of  the  “Thanks- 
giving song  in  the  Lydian  mode  offered 
to  the  Divinity  by  a Convalescent," 
Lenz  made  the  blunder  of  translating 
“in  modo  lidico”  by  “In  lyric  style.”  It 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  Dec.  12,  1865,  at  a concert  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club. 

• * * 

The  Borodine  Quartet  reveals  new 
charms  at  every  new  hearing.  It.  is 

not  deep,  but  neither  Is  it  superficial. 


originality,  it'  w“as  bVauUfTlVTlXyeSf’ 
I Beethoven  quartet,  the 


In  the  great  quartet  the 

club  surpassed  themselves.  Such’per- 
fection  in  attack,  finish  and  ensemble 
are  rarely  to  be  heard.  Such  a per- 

lX'organiz'ation. Si VC  famc  to 

Th0  St-  Saens  Quartet,  though  Ingen- 

t?velyieCOnSfrVCtsd  and  brilliantly  ertec- 
live,  is  uninteresting  from  a musioil 
point  of  view.  The  andante  is  ™upffi 
and  even  the  scherzo  displays  the  com- 
poser s fancy  at  low  ebb.  The  f'naJe 
"eU.  but  the  interest  is  not  sus- 
?.nd  tfie  movement  comes  to  a 
The  Performance 
was  capital.  Mme.  Szumowska  was  at 
her  best  and  played  with  much  br^ 
l decision.  She  is  a thorough- 

ly fine  ensemble  player. 

The  concert  made  a fitting  close  to  a 
season,  the  best,  artistically^ considered3 
in  the  history  of  the  club. 

T.  P.  Currier.  , 


My  days  appear  before  me.  Each  night 
they  come  in  long  procession,  in  the  vague 
hours  when  tile  lamp  is  dying,  when  candle- 
flames  flicker  in  the  candlesticks. 

I see  them  all.  I see  them  all!  They  are 
gray,  pale  shadows,  or  stately  women  Ir 
ir.curning.  or  sick  persons, . or  the  wounded 
I whose  feet  bleed,  whose  mouths  are  tor- 
tured into  grlnraces. 

Among  them  I search  for  one  with  shin 
ing  armour,  with  a glorious  sword,  with 
heroic  gestures;  not' one  is  there,  not  one  it 
there!  And  yet  all  my  days  are  before  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
sad  children  to  whom  I have  not  giver 
beauty,  in  the  midst  of  these  days  that  1 
wished  fruitful,  splendid  and  full  of  love, 
It  seems  to  me  that  already  night  is  comini 
lupon  me.  the  huge  night  of  cold  and  yellow 
fog. 

And  a voice  cries,  solemn,  terrifying 
“Where  are  the  days  that  you  have  made?’ 

Ah!  how  I should  like  to  put  myself  lr 
'front  of  them,  to  hide  them,  that  1 migh 
not  see  them;  but  they  constantly  appeal 
before  me — these  days — in  long,  sombre 
monotonous  procession,  to  drive  me  mad,  ti 
murder  me. 


We  are  delighted  to  learn  from  his 
circulars  that  Mr.  J.  Francis  Ruggle: 
of  Bronson,  Mich.,  is  thriving.  (“Sees 
thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business?  h< 
shall  stand  before  kings.”)  Here  is  hi:" 
own  description  of  his  new  shop: 

“White  brick  front,  (with  joints  paint, 
ed  blue,)  artistic,  emblematic  and  brim 
ful  of  sentiment  from  the  foundatior 
granite  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  paint 
er’s  brush!!!  The  Reception  Parlor  am 
Business  Sanctum  is  decorated  with  15 
different  wall  paper  patterns;  Bach 
elor’s  Hall  floor  Is  covered  with  block; 
of  Moquet,  Wilton,  Axminster,  Kid 
minster,  Westminster,  Brussels,  Ingrain 
Velvet  and  Tapestry  Carpets;  the  Curi 
Emporium,  Shipping  and  Mailing  De 
partments,  Salesroom,  Stock  Deposl 
tory,  Recuperatorlum,  Kleiderkammer 
Lavatory,  White  House,  Aerio,  Om 
niumgatherum,  Storagecellar  and  Tor 
nado  Cavern  possess  an  individuality  al 
their  own,  each  being  in  different  wood 
nearly  all  hard  oil  finished  showing  th 
natural  grain  of  the  various  kinds  o 
timber  used,  every  ceiling  and  doo 
knob  different,  altogether  forming  veri 
ly  an  apotheosis  of  variety,  grandeu 
and  magnificence.” 


Perhaps  you  have  never  been  in  Bron 
6on,  beautiful  Bronson.  “The  boomin,1 
‘Cement  City’  of  paradisian  Brandi 
County  Is  a bizarre  town  of  1000  popula  I 
tion.  Itpossesses” — besides  other  things-  | 
“architecturally  refined  business  blocks  | 
■weird  forests  in  propinquity  for  hunt  J 
ing,  a free  public  librury  of  1000  care  | 
fully  selected  and  eagerly  peruse’  I 
tomes"— a volume  for  each  inhabitant-* 
“Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist  ami 
Catholic  churches  and  allied  societies* 
Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  Maccabee,  A.  Cl 
U.  W.,  and  G.  A.  R.  lodges,  the  riche:  I 
deposit  In  the  U.  S.  of  inexhaustibj| 
beds  of  marl  (assaying  97  per  cent,  pu 
carbonate  of  lime),  a natty  creameii 
also-  a caravansary,  a salubric/ 
climate,  fine  quality  of  potable  ac 
pura,  hustling  citizens  and  hai 
homes.” 

O Brcnson,  Mich.,  O Bronson,  Mich., 
Would  God  that  I were  there!  J f* 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Ruggles,  young  1:/ 
and  gentlemen,  is  a dealer  in 
half  calf,  full  calf,  tree  calf,  mo  j/ 
paper,  sheep  and  hog.  Listen 
clarion  call:  “Wouldst  thou  sag/  £3 

thy  brain,  then  pad  out  thy  sltul / c el 
knowledge  by  perusing  beneficial/ 
ature,  for  there  can  be  but  slight/ 
mation  gained  or  polished  langu7 
talned  without  a thorough  acqua/  ZT~~ 
with  uplifting  looks.  So  you  / £ A 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  educa'/ 
literature  Is  our  fetich.  Rea / 
you  too.  Interested  in  profiting' /b-k 
ima'ter  and  if  so  do  you  comb' 
the  pleasing  sentiment  of  booklo- 
the  amiable  practice  of  book  buying 
"Reader,  are  you  not  liable  .tc 
eelzed  with  a desire  to  add  to 
present  fund  of  knowledge?  Then 
less  you  are  a victim  of  meglion 
constantly  devoured  with  the  i-nera 
ble  cancer  of  piddling  selfconceit 
Peed  books.  They  are  links  that 


, . -nrt 

erations  in  one  tuuii.u»iw' 

; and  electric  light  uovpes  reflecting 
oming  generations  the  ext^rlenec  I 
ges  a gone.  They  ltafl  the  movln„  , 
ocosm  Into  new  realms  of  advance- 

t." 

Si  ,d  Mr.  Haggles  Is  In  close  com- 
lon  with  the  deep  thinkers  of  this 
,try  Here  Is  a faithful  copy  of  a 
v »r  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  W.  C. 

■ erson  (Travellngeducationallst  and- 
11  rvlewerextraordlnary).  Iowa. 

ou  speak  of  farming;  Are  you  rais- 
plug  or  line  cut  tobacco?  M hat 
1 of  chewing  gum  do  you  grow?  I ve 
-■  for  you  a piece  of  wood  from  the 
* . Goi.  Lafayette  camped  under  in 
1;  ginia.  Write  and  tell  me  part  of 
it  you  know.” 

r is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Anderson 
s took  a rise  out  of  Mr.  J.  Francis 
ggles  without  the  personal  knowl- 
:e  of 'the  latter? 

In  the  interest  of  truth,’  says  the  I 
inkville  Bugle,  "we  wish  to  say  that 
meant  to  say  that  the  burlesque 
,w  at  the  opera  house  was  given  by 
lot  of  women  with  'long  pasts,  in- 
ad  of  ‘pants/  as  the  erratic  types 
t it." 

.overs  of  the  domestic  cat  will  be  glad 
learn  that  the  cat  is  a competent 
3ge  of  beer.  Mr.  Schidrowitz  has  ex- 
ited to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
e Beer  Materials  Company,  London, 
e peculiar  fitness  of  this  animal  to 
cupv  a judicial  position.  There  is 
•er  and  there  is  a substitute,  which, 
lfo'rtunately,  for  two  legged  malt- 
orms  is  sold  as  beer.  Mr.  Schidrowitz 
>oke  to  a cat  about  it,  because  the 
it  is  carniverous,  and  at  the  same 
me  "possesses  an  interior  economy  of 
i ’extremely  reslstent’  character.  Into 
lat  economy,  he,  as  a medical  prac- 
tloner,  proceeded  to  introduce,  first, 
ie  residue  of  the  substitute.  There 
■as  no  mistaking  the  way  the  cat 
imped,  though  ‘some  slight  atoxia  was 
bservable.’  But  when,  after  a twenty 
ours’  fast,  beer  residue  was  admin- 
itered  to  the  patient,  the  result  was 
•erfectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
nd  can  scarcely  fail  to  oe  consid- 
red  Conclusive  by  the  Committee." 

j y xbH'o' 


In  a house  with  wooden  galleries,  with  rows 
f slate  which  the  years  ennoble,  the  hearth 
i always  cheered  by  the  song  of  a grand- 
mother at  her  wihael;  the  window  garlanded 
dth  nasturtiums  opens  on  the  rosy  and 
ndllng  face  of  a young  girl,  and  children 
rattle  before  the  door,  while  Mr.  Tristam 
isses  and  repasscs,  peering  with  curious, 
mid  eyes. 

Now  every  half  century.  Time  makes  his 
all-  “Good  mornltlg,  old  age;  good  day 
outh;  how  are  you.  you  tittle  brats?" 

Each  one  Is  astonished,  for  nobody  knows 
Im,  while  he  Is  intimate  with  everyone. 

"Oh— yes-from  the  beginning  of  the 
mild,”  and  he  smiles  a tired  smile.  He 
hakes  hands  with  the  old  woman;  he  kisses 
ie  cheeks  of  the  young  girl  and  they  are 
uddenly  purple;  he  taps  the  golden  heads 
f the  kids;  and  then  he  goes  to  another 
•.use. 

And  every  time  he  calls,  every  half  cen- 
nry.  he  finds  dreamy  faces,  eyes  toward  the 
treet,  and  near  the  hearth  old  dames  Who 
-ad  their  past  In  the  re®  ashes  or  sing  to 
he  Joyous  sun  that  gilds  playful  locks. 

This  is  the  feast-day  of  Saint  Her- 
nenigllde.  a Spanish  prince  who  ab- 
ured  Arianism.  His  father  made  war 
ipon  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and,  be- 
ause  his  son  would  not  take  the  com- 
nunlon  from  an  Arian  bishop,  he  or- 
iered  him  to  be  murdered  in  a dun- 
feon. 

This  talc  has  no  connection  with  the 
Cuban  question.  We  do  not  repeat  it 
with  symbolical  or  sinister  intent.  It 
is  only  a starter,  and  we  are  short  of 

:opy.  

But  Miss  S.  Marla  Elliott  comes  to 
our  assistance  with  a lecture  on  ‘ The 
Laundry.”  We  learn  of  the  inestima- 
ble value  of  borax,  our  old  friend  the 
acid  borate  of  sodium,  or  biborate  of 
■oda,  known  to  the  Arabians  and  pro- 
nounced by  them  bauraq.  buraq.  bo- 
raq.  "Javelle  water  should  be  in  every 
house.”  You  are  right;  we  prefer  it  to 
Apollinarls,  or  Llthia,  or  even  Iiun- 
yndl  Janos  for  steady  use. 

Some  time  we  • propose  to  try 
James  Clarence  Mangan’s  recipe  to 
make  tar-water:  “Pour  a gallon  of  j 
cold  water  on  a quart  of  tar.  Stir  both  , 
up  with  a stick  for  five  or  six  min- 
utes. Let  the  mixture  (which  should 
be  covered)  lie  for  three  days;  then 
pour  it  off.  Nothing  more  need  be 
done,  except  perhaps  to  skim  the  oil 
from  the  surface.  If  rightly  made  it 
will  appear  of  a light  amber  color,  , 
somewhat  like  that  of  sherry.  With 
respect  to  quantity  to  be  taken,  this 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  most  cases  half  a pint  in  the 
morning  and  another  in  the  evening  are 
sufficient.  Bishop  Berkeley  cured  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  been  turned  out 
of  hospital  as  incurable  of  the  dropsy, 
by  administering  to  him  two  quarts  per 
diem  of  this  Western  Balm  of  Gilead.” 
Still  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  javelle 
water. 


wT" w l - h that  Ml  - ’ ElllO^win.i  pan 
some  attention  to  the  Armenian  ques- 
tlon— -the  question  of  Armenian  laun- 
dries Are  American  shirts  safe  in  the 
hands  of  long-suffering  and  outraged 

^AmoTher  'question.  Where  did  Nessus 
h^ePtrnhasnrtheP-elope- 
ment  of  Helen  merely  an 
not  the  famous  war  a revolt  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  monopoly  known  as 
the  Trov  Laundry? 

I We  admit  that  the  ancients  were  too 
I . 1Q  wear  the  starched  armour 

of  shirt  and  collar  and  wristbands.  No 
f n of  antiquity  was  silly  enough 
to°rtfin  her  neck  by  using  a stiff  collar 
of  anv  kind.  Or  Imagine  Pericles  dlv  ng 
bL  head  into  a shirt,  the  tag  of  which 
bad  been  embroidered  by  Aspasia  oi 
one  of  her  interesting  young  ladies. 

There  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid 
bv  lecturers  to  human  washing  and 
ironing  It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  the 
people  of  American  cities  are  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Stick  your  headhito  any 
street  car  of  the  Back  Ba?’  Snl"  ‘"u*  1 
theatre  after  the  curtain  falls.  Javel  e 
•water  may  be  a remedy,  and  it  is  at 

least  worth  trying. 

Or  there  might  be  a return  to  the 
fashion  of  the  Scythians;  The  women 
vse  to  powre  water  vp°n  their  own  boc- 
le*  and  to  rubbe  themselues  against 
pome  roughe  stone:  and  then  with  a 

I rdece  of  a cipresse.  Ceadre,  or  Encence 
j trep  to  grate  their  whole  bodie,  vntlU 
U be  some  what  bollen  or  swollen.  And 
’ then  enolnt  thei  bothe  that  and  theh 
face,  with  certelne  medicines  for  the 
nones;  whereby  thei  become  the  nexte 
dale  of  a very  good  smell,  and  (when 
the  medicine  is  washed  awale)  slicke 
and  smothe.”  _ 

A mother  leaves  her  child  with  a nurse, 
whom  she  has  perhaps  hardly  had  over  nigh 
while  she  goes  to  some  club  or  society  to  be 
Instructed,  perhaps  by  some  unmarried 
woman,  in  the  theories  o £ child  culture,  and 
then  she  goes  home  too  tired  t 
children  come  near  her,  even  to  try  the  new 
theories  upon  them. 

In  America  crime  is  increasing;  m 
England  it  is  diminishing.  In  America 
the  prisons  contain  1 in  every  7o9  of  the 
.population;  in  England in  every  1764. 
This  must  he  so.  because  he  is  an  Eng 
’lishman  that  says  it 


/V-  /<! 


We  returned  to  the  cliv  and  t2»aw  that 
man  ate  man  us  Jn  the  early,  bmhai-mis 
OayH;  hut  with  mole  lormallly,  for  there 
has  been  marked  progress  In  cookery. 

We  visited  the  poor,  the  wretched.  Anar- 
kas  cried  out  to  them:  "Arlae.  for  the 
tune  Is  at  hand."  They  arose,  one  by  one. 
and  followed.  The  procession  kepi  growing. 

At  the  voice  of  All.  irk  a:  the  marks  of  sor- 
row and  weariness  grew  faint  ami  bestial 
Instincts  appeared  on  th-  masks  of  wrath 
and  hate. 

Aral  the  erod'd  ‘marched  silently  toward 
the  palace  of  the  Rich.  The  pnlaei  dazzled 
with  the  blaze  of  chandeliers.  Tables  bent 
under  the  burden  of  Abundance  with  hands  , 
heavy  with  the  treasures  of  joy  and  life. 
Ritter  and  rude  faces  were  close  to  the  win- 
dow panes.  Queen  Indolence,  with  her  white, 
soft  flesh,  clothed  in  gold  and  silk  and  pur- 
ple. odorous  with  luxury,  was  fanning  her 
face;  lolling  on  a sumptuous  divan  she  hap- 
pened to  turn  her  head;  she  saw  the  masks 
glued  to  the  window  panes;  she  started  up, 

I she  yelled  a yell  of  terror,  a yell  so  terrible 
that  the  palace  was  alive  with  fear  and 
'shook  on  Its  foundations.  The  tramps  and  the 
beggars  swarmed  In  tlie  chambers.  The 
Queen  was  the  first  whose  throat  was  cut. 
And  this  was  the  signal  for  carnage,  horri- 
ble carnage.  I tell  you  In  truth  most  horrible 
carnage. 

Tfien  the  city  wan  razed  to  the  ground  and 
salt  was  spread  over  the  ground  where  it 
once  exulted. 

And  Anarkas  cried  with  a loud  voice: 
"Brethren,  dear,  hers  Is  happiness." 


1 foot  bull  an'  a neck  big  enough  to'piiffifV 

niood  Into  Ills  brain  an’  keep  it  fr’m 
starvin’.  White-haired  and  r-red-faoed. 
Th’  kind  Iv  ma-iin  that  can  get  mad  In 
ilvry  vein  In  his  body.  Whin  ho'g  hot,  I 
hot  ye  his  face  looks  like  a fire  In  a fur- 
niture facthry.  Whin  a mu -an  goes 
pale  with  r-rage,  lok  out  f’r  ft  knife  hi 
th’  back.  But  when  he  flames  up  so 
that  th’  perspi-ratlon  sizzles  on  ills 
brow  look  out  f’r  hand  an’  feet  an’  head 
an"  couplin’  pins  an’  rapid  firin’  guns. 
Fltz  can  be  ca’m  whin  theyse  anny- 
i tiling  to  be  ca’m  about,  but  he  can’t 
wait.  If  he  was  a waiter  he’d  be  wur- 
rukin’  at  th’  thrade.  Look  at  th’  jaw 
Ijiv  him!  It's  like  a paving  block.  He’s 
ca-m  an’  he  waits  part  iv  th'  time. 
That’s  whin  lie's  asleep.  But  as  soon 
as  his  eyes  oplns  his  face  begins  to  flare 
up  like  wan  iv  thlm  r-rnund  stoves  in 
a woodman’s  shanty  whin  roslny  wood 
Is  thrun  In.  An'  fr’m  that  time  on  till 
! he's  r-ready  to  tur-rn  in  an’  sleep  peace- 
ful an’  quite— not  like  a lamb  full  Iv  veg- 
etable food,  but  like  a line  that’s 
wur-rked  ba-ard  an’  et  meat— he  nlver 
stops  rampin’  an’  ragin’.  Ye  don’t  hear 
iv  Fltz  lookin’  worn  with  th’  sthruggle. 
Ye  don’t  r-read  iv  him  mlssin’  anny 
meals.  No  wan  fears  that  Fltz  will 
break  down  undher  th’  suspinse.  That 
r ain’t  in  th’  breed.  He’s  another  kind 
iv  a ma-an.  He  hasn’t  got  th’  time  to 
be  tired  an’  worrid.  He  needs  food  an’ 
lie  has  it  an’  he  needs  sleep  an’  ho  takes 
it  an’  lie  needs  flgluln’  an’  lie  gets  it. 
That’s  Fltz." Chicago  Journal. 


Mr.  Carolus  Duran,  the  portrait 
painter,  declares  that  Miss  Nannie  Lel- 
ter  of  Chicago  is  the  typical  American 
beauty.  Mr.  Leiter  is  not  an  apprecia- 
tive father  if  he  does  not  at  once  give 
Mr.  Duran  a commission. 


CONCERTS, 


Is  it  true  that  a town  in  Oklahoma 
has  been  named  Zangwill  in  honor  o 
the  novelist,  the  Ghettist?  (The  latest 
gazetteer  at  hand  is  dated  1850,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  it  is  out-of-date), 
is  there  a Howells  Junction  anywhere, 
or  a Garland  Station,  or  a Hardmg- 
Davls  Forks?  Why  should  there  be 
this  odius  discrimination?  Or  are  names 
allotted  to  applicants— authors  or  t e 
publishers  of  authors-at  advertisement 

rates?  

IN  SPRING. 

| The  almond  tree  arrayed  her  limbs  of  brown 
In  the  soft  ptnkness  of  her  silky  gown : 
"Today  the  sun,  my  lover,  comes."  said  she, 
"And  I desire  that  he  be  glad  of  me! 

But  the  sun  slept,  and  let  the  North  wind 
blow. 

And  the  pink  gown  was  covered  up  with 
snow. 

My  heart,  too,  wore  a wedding  garment  fair, 
Fit  for  the  chosen  of  your  heart  to  wear. 

“Kly  sun. ‘my  lover,  comes  today.”  said  she, 
And  clothed  herself  in  gladness  beautifully; 
But.  ah ! you  never  came,  and  cold  snow  lies 
I Upon  the  poor  heart’s  festal  braveries. 

j “IL  TROVATORE"  AT  THE  BOSTON. 

1 Whenever  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore”  is 
I announced,  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
I about  the  strength  of  the  company  if 
there  be  a semblance  of  merit,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a warmly  appreciative 
! audience.  One  is  apt  to  judge  largely 
j by  comparison,  and  at  all  times  this 
» is  not  favorable,  but  last  night's  pro- 
duction at  the  Boston  Theatre  was  in 
many  respects  vulnerable,  even  beyond 
the  pretensions  of  the  management. 
There  were  many  weak  spots  that  were 
glaring,  but  wuth  the  admirable  orches- 
tra, the  capable  conductor,  John  Mc- 
Ghie,  was  able  to  produce  an  effect  that 
would  have  been  lost  if  left  to  the 
strength  of  the  cast.  Then,  again,  the 
chorus  was  manifestly  strong  with  the  j 
evidence  of  training  and  a volume  that 
controlled. 

Miss  Edith  Mason  was  accorded  a 
reception  that  only  anticipated  what 
she  justly  deserved.  Her  Leonora  was 
admirable.  Miss  Lizzie  Macnichol,  as 
Azueena,  renewed  her  former  success, 
which  is  so  well  remembered.  Mr. 
Parsec’s  Manrico  was  spirited  and 
forceful,  but  lost  all  charm  by  the  false- 
ness and  hesitancy.  It  was  marred 
beyond  measure  by  repeated  flatness 
and  the  tower  scene  suffered  sadly 
through  his  ambition  to  be  done  with 
it  all. 

Max  Eugene  appeared  as  Count 
di  Lura.  His  voice  is  not  unpleasant, 
but  of  a range  that  hardly  suits  the 
role.  His  low'er  register  is  strong, 
but  other  than  that  there  is  little  to 
say. 

The  popularity  of  the  company  is  un-  ! 
questioned,  and  curtain  calls  were  | 
numerous.  This  afternoon  the  "Queen’s  I 
Lace  Handkerchief"  will  be  given.  A ; 
dainty  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a lace  i 
i handkerchief  will  be  given  to  each  lady 
l attending.  In  the  centre  of  the  hand-  1 
kerchief  the  cast  of  the  oner»  *«■ 


Old  Chimes  was  tired  of  the  war 
talk  at  the  Porphyry.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  group  to  Johnny  Soak, 
who  was  passing  by  the  house.  "Poor 
Johnny!  Not  many  years  ago  I en- 
vied him  his  buoyancy,  his  good  looks, 
bis  youth— ah,  his  youth.  Now  he  is 
older  than  I am.  He  can’t  work,  he 
hangs  about  hotel  corridors  and  bar- 
rooms. his  face  Is  sodden,  he  avoids  his 
old  friends.  Worst  of  all.  he  is  wear- 
ing the  souvenir-waistcoat.  You  know 
the  soiled,  disreputable  garment.  There 
is  a trace  of  duck  eaten  in  happier 
days;  there  are  wine  stains  contracted 
when  Johnny  was  an  opener:  there  is 
a smear  left  by  misdirected  mayon- 
naise; the  waistcoat  is  a chart  of  epi- 
curean voyages  sailed  long  ago.  John- 
ny used  to  be  fussy  about  his  dress. 
Doesn't  he  see  that  his  waistcoat  is 
filthy  and  disgraceful?  Or  does  he 
wear  it  to  remind  him  of  past  joys? 
Or  is  it  his  only  waistcoat,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  clean  it  for  him?  Or 
doesn’t  he  care? 

“But  Johnny  used  to  be  a civil  fellow 
wherever  you  met  him.  How  different 
from  Sprigstoun!  Do  you  fellows  like 
Sprlggy?  He’s  a man  who  has  a special 
code  of  behavior  for  each  club.  Here, 
for  instance,  he  treats  me  with  great 
deference — he’s  almost  obsequious — I 

suppose  because  I am  a charter  mem- 
ber and  am  at  home.  When  I meet 
him  In  the  Union  Club,  he’s  distinctly 
patron’zing;  he  doesn’t  recognize  me  at 
first,  and  when  he  does,  he  drawls  out, 
'Ah-h-h-h;  How-dy-do,  Mr.  Chimes.’ 
You  sec.  he’s  a lawyer  and  I am  not, 
and  he  feels  that  "he’s  on  his  own  dung- 
hill—hence  his  exasperating  crow.  If 
}I  happen  to  meet  him  at  the  University 
Club,  he  Is  neither  obsequious  nor  pat- 
ronizing. He  remembers  that  we  are 
in  tho  same  boat— that  neither  of  us 
was  at  Dartmouth.  I wonder  what  sort 
of  a fellow  Sprigstoun  is  at  home.  His 
wife  has  a set  jaw,  and,  as  I am  told 
by  Miss  Eustacla,  she  generally  speaks 
in  italics.  Sh-s-h!  here  he  comes  now.” 
And  Sprigstoun,  inquiring  after  Old 
Chimes’  health  with  the  solicitude  of 
un  insurance  agent,  pressed  him  to  Join 
him  in  a cock-tall. 


In  many  of  the  lunatic  asylums  of 
England  magazines  are  published,  with 
articles  by  the  Inmates.  One  of  these 
magazines  used  to  include  a few  pages 
entitled  “Scintillations.”  The  writer 
one  month  described  the  literature  of 
the  period  as  “literally  lies;  Important 
volumes  to  outward  appearance,  but 
they  contain  nothing  but  lies.  They  are 
quack  advertisements— in  the  na  me  of 
God  put  a stop  to  this!"  He  must  have 
been  a reviewer,  who  recovered  sudden- 
ly his  reason. 


Song  Recitals  by  Mrs.  Brooks  in 
Steinert  Hall,  and  by  Hiss  Ed- 
mands  and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Esinrich 
in  Association  Hall. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bruce  Brooks,  assisted 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  pianist,  and  Miss 
Lida  J.  Low,  accompanist,  gave  a con- 
cert last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs. 
Brooks  sang  songs  by  Chaminade,  Maud 
White,  Hawley,  Gluck,  Handel.  Cor- 
nelius, Tschaikowsky  and  five  songs 
from  Von  Fielitz’s  "Cycle  of  Fair 
Jessie.”  She  has  a voice  of  rich  and 
pleasing  quality  and  good  compass.  Her 
I lower  tones  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and 
ij  she  refrains  from  forcing  them.  Her 
upper  tones  last  evening  were  not  al- 
ways pure,  and  in  sustained  phrases  of 
the  upper  register  she  occasionally 
fell  below  the  true  pitch.  Although 
there  was  much  in  her  performance  that 
gave  pleasure,  and  although  it  w'as  a 
joy  simply  to  listen  to  the  quality  of 
her  lower  tones,  truth  compels  me  to 
say  that  I have  heard  her  sing  with 
greater  freedom  and  breadth  than  she 
did  last  night.  Her  management  of 
breath  was  such  that  she  occasionally 
gave  to  the  end  of  a phrase  an  un- 
meaning accentuation,  and  at  times 
the  rhythm  was  not  sharply  defined. 
On  the  other  hand  her  enunciation  was 
unusually  distinct,  and  she  showed  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  as  well  as  indis- 
putable musical  feeling. 

Mr.  Tucker  consumed  valuable  time 
by  playing  pieces  by  Liszt,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brassin,  Scarlatti,  Baoh- 
Saint-Saens,  and  Chopin.  He  is  an  in- 
dustrious man  and  for  this  is  entitled 
to  respect,  but  industry  is  not  the  only 
essential  element  of  a pianist’s  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Tucker  has  no  well-grounded 
technic,  and  therefore  his  interpreta- 
tion of  even  simple  pieces  suffers. 

Philip  Hale. 

MISS  EDMANDSAND  MR.  HEINRICH. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  series  of 
Vocal  Chamber  Concerts  was  given 
last  evening  in  Association  Hall.  Miss 
Edmands  and  Mr.  Heinrich  were  the 
singers.  Songs  by  Chadwick,  Beach, 
Dresel,  Nevln,  Lang  and  Foote  were 
sung.  Some  of  the  songs  of  the 
"Flower  Cycle,”  by  Chadwick,  illus- 
trate very  plainly  the  impossibility  of 
writing  music  that  will  adequately  ex- 
press two  entirely  different  ideas  often 
contained  in  the  different  verses  of  a 
song. 

Nor  were  Chadwick’s  songs  the 
only  example  of  this,  on  last  night’s 
program.  We  do  not  find  in  Mr. 
Foote's  “A  Song  of  the  Four  Sea- 
sons” those  contrasts  which  the 
verses  so  clearly  picture.  Both  ‘ the 
singers  were  in  good  voice.  Miss 
Edmands  is  not  free  from  the  pre- 
vailing sin  of  all  contraltos — that  of 
dragging  the  tempo.  Although  over- 
done at  times,  she  gave  an  exhibition 
of  legato  singing  that  should  prove  a 
worthy  example  to  ail  young  singers. 

Mr.  Heinrich’s  tone  production  was 
no  better  than  it  ever  is.  but  his  in- 
terpretations call  for  special  mention. 
There  was  a good-sized  audience. 


"Iv  coorse  he’s  Irish,"  said  Mr.  Doo-  | 
ley.  "Th'  Fitz  Hughs  an’  th’  McHughs,  ; 
an'  th’  McGeoughs  is  not  far  apart.  I 
have  a cousin  be  th’  name  iv  Mc- 
Keough,  an’  like  as  not  th’  Gin'ral  is  a 
relation  iv  mine.” 

"If  ] was  you,  I'd  write  him  an’  see,” 
said  Mr.  Hennessy.  "He’s  a gr-reat 
ma-an.” 

"He  is  so,”  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "He  is  J 
that.  Wan  iv  th’  gr-reatest.  An’  why 
shudden’t  he  be  with  thim  two  names? 
.They ’sc  pothry  in  both  iv  thlm.  Fltz 
I Hugh  Lee!  Did  ye  iver  see~a  pitcher  Iv 
Ihim”  A fat  ma-an  with  a head  like  a 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA, 

Mr.  Apthorp’s  Lecture  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  “Musical  Criticism,” — “A 
Fashionable  Lyric  and  Thespian 
Entertainment”  by  Dr.  Landis 
and  Miss  Tucker. 

Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  gave  a lect- 


lire  ye.--.er  !uy  afternoon  in  Stelnvrt  j 

Hall  on  "Musical  Criticism."  This  I 
lecture  was  full  of  thought  and  sug-  I 
gestlon.  and  it  should  be  printed  in  full.  | 
for  the  honor  of  the  lecturer  and  the  j 
benefit  of  all  those  interested  in  music. 

A brief  synopsis,  however  carefully 
worded,  must  necessarily  do  injustice 
to  Mr.  Apthorp,  and  give  only  the 
faintest  idea  of  his  line  of  thought,  of 
the  research  that  was  not  ostentatious, 
of  the  epigrams  that  clinched  as  well  as 
enlivened  argument.  In  ancient  days, 
when  the  formula  ruled  in  art,  the  crit- 
ic was  a judge,  and  his  review  was  a 
judicial  decision,  following  precedents,  : 
and  delivered  as  from  the  Bench.  But  ! 
such  criticisms  are  now  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned.  Music  is  in  a large  measure 
the  reflection  of  its  period,  and  as  the 
personal  note  is  now  the  one  thing  de-  I 
sued  in  an  art.  so  criticism  should  now  ] 
be  individual  lit  conception  and  expres- 
sion. The  critic  should  keep  aloof  from  | 
dogmatism,  front  saying  pontifically,  i 
"This  is  good,”  and  "This  is  bad.”  He 
should  bear  in  mind  constantly  the 
meaning  of  the  word  evolution,  for  the  I 
evolution  of  music  Is  steady,  and  that 
which  may  surprise  or  shock  modern 
prejudices  may  be  conservatism  of  the 
future.  Nor  should  the  critic  say  light- 
ly, “This  subject  is  disagreeable,  or  un- 
clean, or  hysterical.”  for  nothing  is 
foreign  as  material  to  art,  and  only  by 
recognizing  and  experimenting  with 
everything  can  art  finally  reject  that, 
which  is  not  worth  while.  Music  con- 
tains  that  which  is  knowable  and  un- 
knowable. The  critic  of  imagination 
peers  into  the  latter  and  tries  to  dis- 
cover the  secret.  He  should  never  try 
to  do  missionary  work;  he  should  him- 
self be  always  learning.  The  greater 
his  receptivity,  the  greater  his  power 
in  the  community.  He  should  not  be 
modest:  he  should  say  to  his  readers, 
“You  heard  the  piece  in  this  way,  and 
you  thought  of  it  thus;  now  listen  to 
me,  and  hear  what  I think  of  it,  for  I 
am  more  learned  than  you,  my  recep- 
tivity is  greater.  I am  a virtuoso  in 
listening.  And  this  is  what  I think  of 
the  symphony  you  liked  carelessly.” 
The  critic  should  not  take  himself  too 
seriously;  he  has  no  mission;  but  if  he 
is  worthy  of  his  position  he  is  in  turn  an 
interpreter,  yes.  a creator.  He  should 
write  an  entertaining  article;  he  should 
not  be  a bore.  He  should  try  to  present 
a clear  idea  of  what  he  finds  in  the  mu- 
s'c;  but  let  him  be  careful  how  he 
jumps  into  the  unknowable;  the  greater 
leap,  the  surer  should  be  the  ground 
ftom  which  he  leaps.  There  are  clan- 
gers and  pitfalls.  His  worst  enemy  is 
the  bore,  who  is  often  the  great  com- 
poser, or  player,  or  singer.  And  why? 
Because  this  same  great  musician 
raises  to  so  high  a plane  the  standard 
bv  which  the  critic  judges  that  the 
critic  is  bored  if  the  musician  himself 
falls  short  of  it.  Let  him  shake  off  in 
judging  art  the  hereditary'  influence  of 
Puritanism,  of  which  the  blossom  is 
the  Boston  Face.  This  face  shows  ap- 
proval only  of  the  ethical  or  the  intel- 
lectual  in  music,  whereas  the  value  of 
sensuality  in  music  cannot  be  estimated 
ai  too  high  a price.  A criticism  should 
be  a work  of  art.  The  critic  has  a 
right  to  sayr  to  himself,  “This  sympho- 
ny, this  string  quartet  was  made  for 
me  to  write  an  article  about  it.”  The 
article  should  be  as  artistic  as  the  work 
that  called  it  forth.  It  should  have  the 
ilavor  of  individuality,  it  should  be  the 
revelation  of  a work  of  art  through 
the  temperament  of  the  reviewer. 

I hope  that  I hay'e  not  done  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp any'  serious  injury  by  thus  stating 
in  a few  words  and  imperfectly  the 
ideas  that  struck  me  most  forcibly 
while  I listened  to  him  with  pleasure 
I and  profit. 

Fhilip  Hale. 

DR.  LANDIS  AND  MISS  TUCKER. 

Dr.  Simon  M.  Landis,  supported  by  a 
“Society  Lady'”  debutante,  Miss  Lillian 
K.  Tucker,  prima  donna  soprano,  and 
Miss  Mae  Medcalf,  accompanist,  gave  a 
able  lyric  and  tlnsplan  Kuro- 
pean  drawingroom  entertainment”  last 
evening  In  Sleinert  Hall.  As  the  pro- 
gram informed  the  audience.  Dr.  Landis 
“during  the  centennial  year  instituted 
the-  playing  cf  ‘Hamlet-  and  ‘Richard 
iff.-  with  an  Imaginary  Company,  play- 
ing alone.”  On  this  occasion  there  were 
Iscv  ■ ral  Imaginary  characters,  for  h» 
Iwas  support'd  only  by  the  aforesaid 
| “Society  Lady”  as  the  Queen  in  “Ham- 
Met”  and  as  Lady  Anne  In  “Richard 
III.”  Dr.  Landis  gave  scenes  from 
these  two  plays,  as  well  as  poetic  re- 
"itals,  with  unparalleled  Ingenuity  In 
reading  and  with  a Golcondan  wealth 
of  gesture.  He  played  Hamlet  in  a 
Prince-Albert  coat  end  with  a beard, 
but  as  Richard  he  wore  In  addition  a 
sp'-les  of  sash.  His  passionate  elocu- 
tion and  hi*  bloed-ciirilllng  activity  were 
applauded  loudly.  The  debutante  never 


“I  ant  to  you  the  tiUangll>io:  I am  thatj 
which  reveals  the  Inexpressible  to  you." 

Under  the  incredibly  novel  vastness  and  ' 
swiftness  of  billows  In  a storm,  all  of  a ' 
tremble  I fell  crushed  to  the  earth. 

And  the  King’s  fool  (Why  was  he  there.  If 
1 had  not  seen  him?)  sneered  this  sneer; 

"You  should  not  listen  at  shut  doors.” 
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pveral  pieces  with 
g confidence — among  them  airs 
•La  Sonnambuia.”  “The  Last 
f Summer”  and  "Some  Day.” 
i all  It  was  an  entertainment  that 
do  credit  to  any  European  draw- 


e sun  threw  gold  with  run  nanus, 
e sky  was  a hard  blue,  and  the  plain 
fulsomely  yellow. 

e air  was  visible,  no  Intense  and  rapid 
1 its  vibrations, 
t a Ilvlr.g  thing. 

i unusual  sensation  revealed  to  me  the  - 
mous,  all-pervading  motion  that  pane- 
's the  a"mlng  torpor  of  rocks  and  all 


. noise  -mysterious,  formidable, 

I rny  boll  steps,  I listened  to  si- 

drum  of  my  tar,  unaccustomed 
s'.e  h vibrations,  was  aching, 
mighty  clamor,  bursting  forth 
eavy  envelope  pf  the  rocks,  cried: 


You  flaunt  your  wooden  toothpick. 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
You  hold  chewers  of  tobacco  in  abhor- 
rence. You  punished  your  little  Mary 
last  week  because  you  caught  her  chew- 
ing gum.  And  yet  you  hold  a toothpick 
in  your  teeth  at  home,  in  street  car, 
walking,  or  at  your  office.  We  saw  you 
sucking  one  in  church  until  your  wife’s 
glare  frightened  you  at  last.  A man  of 
reading,  you  were  delighted  to  find  that 
Admiral  Coligny  always  carried  one, 
either  in  his  mouth  or  over  an  ear  or  in 
his  beard,  and  that  an  old  French  prov- 
erb runs  “God  deliver  me  from  the 
amiability  of  CondS  and  the  toothpick 
of  the  Admiral.”  But  what  happened 
to  Coligny  in  consequence  of  his  favor- 
ite trick?  He  was  assassinated  by  in- 
furiated citizens — yes,  butchered,  Mr. 
Johnson.  

The  Intelligent  Foreigner  Is  much  In- 
terested, studying  the  dust  of  Boston. 
“No  wonder  that  you  are  proud  of  it! 

I have  never  seen  its  equal.  No  wonder 
that  your  city  authorities  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  watering  the  streets.” 

Mr.  Smiggs  has  been  very  loud  for 
war.  He  has  laid  aside  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  which  was  his  favorite  read- 
ing, and  has  bent  of  late  over  accounts 
of  campaigns  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Brantome's  old  French  has  not  de- 
terred him  from  tackling  “Rodomon- 
tades Espaignolles,”  and  he  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  "to  walk  Spanish.”  Mrs. 
Smiggs  and  the  little  Smiggses  have 
wondered  why  the  Master  of  the 
Household  did  not  wear  epaulets  and  a 
sword.  Tuesday  night— so  we  are  In- 
formed by  Mrs.  Smiggs— a charming 
woman — we  knew  her  before  she  was 
married— they  were  all  sitting  at  dinner 
in  their  luxurious  fiat  near  the  Charles- 
gate.  Mr.  Smiggs  was  explaining  the 
fortifications  of  Boston.  “My  aear," 
he  shouted— and  he  banged  the  table 
with  his  fist— “you  need  not  have  the 
slightest  uneasiness;  there  is  no  possi- 
ble danger  of  bombardment.”  There 
was  a strange,  disturbing,  sinister 
whistle.  It  came  from  the  Charles. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  heard  before. 
Mr.  Smiggs's  face  was  a death-mask. 
“Pa,”  said  young  Augustus,  "Pa,  do 
you  suppose  that  is  a Spanish  torpedo 
destroyer  boat?”  “Maria,”  whispered 
Sir.  Smiggs,  “I  think  I’ll  go  down  a 
minute  to  the  cellar  to  see  if  your  bicy- 
cle Is  safe.” 

The  Newgate  Calendar!  Would  that 
our  grandfather  had  dealt  wisely  In 
rum,  molasses,  and  negroes,  and  that  | 
we  were  thus  able  to  give  our  nights  j 
and  days  to  such  pleasant  reading  with- 
out thought  of  the  morrow!  Take,  for 
: instance,  the  account  of  the  adventures  ! 
j of  Mr.  John  Williams,  who,  after  he  ! 
had  murdered  Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Marr,  their 
baby  and  the  shop-boy,  and  after  he 
1 had  murdered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson 
and  their  servant  woman,  disappointed 
justice  and  the  London  crowd  by  hang- 
ing himself  from  a beam  in  his  cell 
in  Coldbath  Fields.  He  was  burled  in 
the  nearest  cross-roads,  and  a stake 
was  driver,  through  the  body.  But  first 
there  was  a procession  through  the 
neighborhood  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  monster's  crimes.  There  were 
hundreds  of  constables,  there  were  par- 
ish  officers,  and  then  came  the  body  of 
Williams. 

“Extended  at  full  length  on  an  in- 
clined platform,  erected  on  the  cart, 
about  four  feet  high  at  the  head,  and 
gradually  sloping  toward  the  horse, 
giving  a full  view  ft  the  body,  which 
was  dressed  in  blue  trousers  and  a 
white  and  blue  striped  waistcoat,  but 
without  a coat,  as  when  found  in  the 
cell.  On  the  le»  side  of  the  head  the 
fatal  maul,  and  on  the  right  the  rip- 
plng-chlsel,  with  which  the  murders 
were  perpetrated,  were  exposed  to  view. 
The  countenance  of  Williams  was 
ghastly  in  the  extreme,  and  the  whole 
had  an  appearance  too  horrible  for 
description.”  

A Minnesota  marriage  Is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Jackson  Republic:  “The 
other  evening,  at  8.03  sharp,  Jack 
Puncher  and  Hallelujah  Sal  were  tied 
together  with  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  and  a lasso.  The  rope  was  used 
to  prevent  Sal  from  tearing  herself 
away,  for  she  Is  as  timid  as  a jack- 
rabbit,  as  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  been  married.  She’ll  get  tamed, 
though,  after  she  has  been  married  a 
•few  times.  The  bride  wore  a wine- 
colored  Fourth  of  July  dress  and  a 
new  sunbunnet,  while  the  bridegroom 
did  not.  A grand  ball  and  a free-for-all 
fight  enden  the  happy  couple’s  wedding 
day,  and  every  one  went  home  unhap- 
py."   


* Mr.  jOE  L.  Waddell.  C.  K..  B.  A.  S' 
Ma.  K.,  etc.,  etc.,  Is  the  author  of  “De 
Pontlbus,  a Pocket  Book  for  Bridge  En- 
gineers.” In  the  preface  he  says;  ’’The 
captious  reader  will  reply.  ’Why  re- 
vert to  the  Latin  language?  Is  not 
English  good  enough?’  Cer'atnly  it  is; 
hut  the  author  had  a sound  reason  for 
using  Latin,  which  ho  will  proceed  to  ! 
explain.  For  five  consecutive  years  of 
his  early  life  the  author  devoted  more  |j 
than  half  of  bis  working  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language;  and  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  which  has  oc-  . 
curred  during  the  22  years  of  his  pro-  j 
fessional  career  to  put  the  knowledge- 
(?)  so  obtained  to  anv  practical  use. 
Moreover,  he  fears  that,  even  If  he  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  he  able  to  practise 
his  profession  another  22  years,  no  other 
occasion  will  occur  to  use  it,  so  he 
feels  the  necessity  for  grasping  thi3 
unique  opportunity  of  a lifetime.’’ 


To  B.  G. : Klondyke  has  already  been 
used  by  London  playwrights  and  sketch- 
builders.  The  latest  harrowing  play 
founded  on  the  craze  is  "Klondyke,  or 
a Story  of  Blackmail,”  by  Brien  Mc- 
Cullough. played  at  Gatti’s  in  the 
Westminster  Bridge-road.  There  is 
also  Gustavus  Elen’s  acting-song, 
“The  Klondyke  Dustman"  and  the 
sketch  “Klondyke  Emma.” 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  ZION  CHAPEL  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  John  Lane,  New  York. 

We  have  never  understood  why  Mr. 

Le  Gallienne’s  “Quest  of  a Goluen 
Girl”  was  attacked  so  savagely  by  pro- 
fessional moralists  in  the  seats  of  book- 
reviewers.  It  was  a fantastic  sketch. 
The  actors  lived  in  No-Man’s-Land, 
and  to  overlook  the  beauty  of  style 
and  the  felicity  of  phrase  for  the  pur- 
pose of  digging  below  the  surface  and 
bringing  to  light  alleged  and  hidden 
“immorality”  seemed  to  us  a feat  or 
opera-bouffe. 

We  say  this  that  we  may  not  he  mis- 
understood in  che  attitude  we  take  to- 
| v.  ard  this  author’s  latest  work.  The 
! story  opens  admirably;  the  sketches  ot 
the  humble  and  simple  chapel-people— 
he  pious,  honest  Moggridge.  "the  huge, 
good-natured,  guffawing  pillar  of  New 
Zion”— Mrs.  Talbot,  “remembering 
great  occasions  and  startling  events 
by  the  food  of  the  day" — old  Talbot, 
fond  of  his  kitchen,  and  sitting  there 
“like  White-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a 
stone” — are  admirable  in  their  kindly 
humor,  keen  observation,  and  pictur- 
esque detail.  The  endeavor  of  The- 
ophilus,  the  parson,  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  Whitman,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  the: 
publication  of  “The  Dawn,”  the  intro- 
duction of  Morris  wall-paper,  which  led 
Mrs.  Talbot  to  say,  “I  suppose  it  s all 
right,  boy,  and  It  sounds  silly  to  say 
about  a lot  of  harmless  lines  and 
flowers,  but  it  seems  to  your  old  mother 
that  there’s  something  wrong  about 
that  paper — something  almost  wicked 
in  it’’— all  this  is  delightful  reading. 

There  is  ha-dly  a page  that  does  not 
tempt  one  to  quotation.  Dear  to  all 
levers  Is  the  courting  of  Jenny  and 
Theophilus,  but  with  Isabel  Strange  of 
magnetic  eyes,  and  cold  closed  lids 
and  interesting  wrinkles— Isabel  “vivid, 
passionate  and  exquisite’’— and  addicted 
to  cigarettes— there  enters  doubt  v.ith 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Of  course 
it  was  inevitable  that  Theophilus  and 
Isabel  should  recognize  at  a glance 
their  soul-affinity,  and  of  course  poor 
Jenny  caught  these  superior  beings 
hugging  and  kissing  just  as  though 
they  were  kitchen  maid  and  butcher 
boy.  Jenny  dies  and  is  buried  in  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne’s  most  beautiful  and  war- 
ranted prose.  And  then  Theophilus  is 
subject  to  violent  emotions,  thinking 
cf  the  dead  one.  She  haunts  him  per- 
sistently and  so  one  fine  night  he  rests 
ills  head  on  the  “kind  shoulder"  of  a 
play  actress  who  resembles  her,  and 
he  does  all  sorts  of  queer  things  until 
he  finally  telegraphs  Isabel,  who  had 
neither  written  to  him  nor  seen  him, 
“Jenny  is  dead  and  I am  dying."  Isa- 
bel comes  to  his  bedside.  They  drink 
poison  together,  Theophilus  remarking, 
“How  wonderful  life-  has  been!”  an  ob- 
servation worthy  of  the  late  Mr.  Tup- 
per. 

The  book  leaves  a bad  taste  In  the 
mouth — not  because  of  the  tragedy — 
not  because  of  any  depressing  morbid- 
ness in  situation— but  because  there  is 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  state- 
ment and  in  expression  of  statement. 
If  Theophilus  had  run  off  with  Isabel 
in  true  buccaneer  fashion  and  sinned 
melodramatically,  passionately,  even 
though  Jenny  had  died  the  sooner,  the 
story  would  not  be  as  repulsive.  It  is 
the  sickly,  whining  sentimentalism  of 
inaction  that  here  offends. 

A sea  captain  when  he  stands  upon  the  | 
bridge,  or  looks  out  from  his  deck-houae,  | 
thinks  much  about  God  and  about  the  world. 
Away  in  the  valley  yonder  among  the  corn 
and  the  popples  men  may  well  forget  all 
things  except  the  warmth  of  the  sun  upon 
the  face,  and  the  kind  shadow  under  the  , 
hedge;  but  he  who  Journeys  through  storm 
and  darkness  must  needs  think  and  think. 
One  July  a couple  of  years  ago  I took  my 
supper  with  a Captain  Moran  on  board  the  I 
S.  S.  Margaret,  then  put  Into  a Western 
river  from  I know  not  where.  I found  him 
a man  of  many  notions  all  flavored  with 
personality,  as  Is  tho  way  with  sailors.  He 
talked  in  his  queer  sea  manner  of  God  and 
the  world,  and  up  through  all  his  words 
broke  the  hard  energy  of  the  man  of  action. 

•Sur,”  said  he,  “did  you  ever  hear  tell 
of  the  sea  captain's  prayer?” 

“No,”  said  I.  “what  Is  It?” 

"It  Is,”  he  replied,  “O  Lord,  give  me  a 
atilt  upper  lip.” 

"And  what  does  that  mean?” 

"It  means,”  he  said,  “that  when  they 
come  to  me  some  night  and  wake  me  up, 
and  say,  ’Captain,  we’re  going  down,’  that 
X won’t  make  a fool  o’  meself.  Why,  sur. 
wa  war  In  mid  Atlantic,  and  I standln’  on 
tho  bridge,  when  the  third  mate  comes  up 


all's  Up  with  us.’  Bays  I,  ’Dld’t  you  knov 
when  you  Joined  that  a certain  percentage 
go  down  every  yearT  'Yes,  sur,’  says  he 
and.  says  I,  ’Arn't  you  paid  to  go  downT 
‘Yes.  sur.’  says  he;  and  says  I,  ’Then  gi 
down  like  a man,  and  be  damned  to  you!’  " 

He  told  this  tale  of  himself  quietly,  slm 
ply,  as  If  he  talked  of  the  bubbling  of  th< 
tar  between  the  deck  plarks  in  the  hot  sun 
the  gathering  of  tsrr.aeles  along  the  keel 
or  of  any  other  part  of  the  daily  clrcum 
stance  of  his  calllrg.  Let  us  look  upon  blr 
with  wonder,  for  his  mlr.d  has  not  fallei 
Into  a net  of  complexity,  nor  his  will  melte-  j; 
into  thought  and  dream.  Our  Journey  ! : 
through  ether  storms  end  other  darkness. 

They  call  Mr.  Bradford  now  "thi 
footless  Gamaliel.” 


There  is  an  elocutionist  in  town  wh( 
proclaims  that  by  his  method  of  voice 
building  he  can  make  “speedily  grace- 
ful and  gigantically  Magnetic  Conver 
sationalists,  and  Competent  Trades- 
men (removing  all  Diffidence).”  I: 
this  right?  Is  this  human? 


“The  Yellow  Book  is  dead.”  We  dt  ' 
not  mourn  its  departure,  for  our  inter 
est  in  it  ceased  after  Aubrey  Beards  ; 
ley  stopped  drawing  for  it  on  accoun 
of  the  timidity  of  the  publisher. 


Mr.  Alden,  in  his  last  letter  fron 
London  to  the  New  York  Times  Satur 
days  Review  of  Books  and  Art,  say 
that  there  is  much  curiosity  as  to  thi  * 
name  of  the  author  of  the  “Ballad  o 
Reading  Gaol,”  which  has  passed  int-  ’ 
its  fourth  edition.  “I  should  not  b 
surprised.”  says  Mr.  Alden,  “if  th 
author  should  prove  to  be  Mr.  Joht 
Davidson.”  The  author  of  this  remark 
able  ballad  is  Oscar  Wilde. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Soissons  in  the  same  issu  j 
of  the  Times  says,  "Whoever  return 
to  life  and  nature  his  work  become 
vulgar,  common,  and  uninteresting,  a 
it  is  the  literature  of  Brewery.”  Th 
"literature  of  Brewery”  uninteresting  I 
Mr.  de  Soissons,  yoy  have  evidentl; 
never  read  Chancellor  Walworth’s  fam 
cus  opinion  in  which  he  told  the  his 
tory  of  brewing  from  the  days  of  th 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  an  enthusiasr 
that  suggests  a foam-crowned  tankard  . 
Dr.  Johnson’s  imagination  was  fire.  .. 
by  the  sight  of  a brewery.  He  vislte  : 
in  Paris  the  establishment  of  Santerrt 
and  who  does  not  know  his  speech  a 
the  sale  of  Thrale's  brewery:  “We  ar 
not  h^re  to  sell  a parcel  of  boilers  an- 
vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growln, 
rich,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
Have  you  ever  read  George  Arnold’ 
poem,  Mr.  de  Soissons,  beginning 
“Here,  with  my  beer,  I sit”?  Or  rea- 
the  praises  of  ale  in  “Pills  to  Purg 
Melancholy.” 


It  was  in  1860  that  Vanity  Fair  put 
lished  a poem  in  eleven  verses  entitle- 
“The  Fine  Young  Cuban  Gentleman. 
Here  is  the  last  verse: 

Now  what  becomes  of  Cubans  I really  do  n< 
krow, 

For  no  matter  vlien  you  see  them,  the 
always  look  Just  so, 

Their  hair  is  Just  as  black,  their  whlskei 
Just  as  nicely  curled, 

Ar.d  they  never  seem  to  grow  any  older,  bi 
always  have  the  same  appearance  th! 
they  had  when  I first  saw  them,  ar 
I believe  they  have  always  looked  t! 
same,  ever  since  they  first  entered  th 
unfcrl  unite  world. 

These  tine  young  Cuban  gentlemen 
All  of  the  modern  time. 

Dagonet  of  the  Referee  (London)  i 
excited  over  the  question  of  the  prope 
form  of  capital  punishment:  Hangin 
was  originally  chosen  as  the  form  ett 
death  most  degrading  to  the  ylctiti: 
and,  therefore,  most  exemplary  to  th 
spectators.  'To  die  a dog’s  death’  wa 
to  be  hanged.  Now  that  we  are  n 
longer  publicly  executed  as  an  ex 
ample,  the  only  reason  for  makin 
capital  punishment  a process  of  insul 
to  the  subject  of  the  experiment  ha 
disappeared.  The  logical  end  is,  c 
course,  the  merciful  completion  of  th 
work  which  has  been  mercifully  com 
menced,  and  that  means  the  substitt 
tion  of  the  lethal  chamber  for  the  ga 
lows.  If  the  death  punishment  Is  to  b 
a punishment  of  pain  murderers  ougl 
to  be  roasted  alive  or  vivisected.  If 
Is  not  to  be  a punishment  of  pain,  bu 
merely  a punishment  of  perpetual  ban 
isment  from  here  below,  then  why  hav 
any  pain  or  any  degradation  or  an 
vulgarity  about  the  proceedings?  Th 
abolition  of  hanging  and  the  substitu 
tion  of  the  lethal  chamber  would,  I at  I 
sure,  be  a step  in  the  right  directior 
and  one  which  would  do  much  to  rc  j 
lleve  the  world  of  that  hysterical  sym  I 
pathy  which  is  now  so  freely  lavishe 
tin  murderers  condemned  to  be  hanged.  , 
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^'HE  NEW  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 

n Entertaining  Lecture  by  Philip  Hale 
Before  the  Allen  Club. 

Philip  Hale,  the  accomplished  critic  of 
ae  Boston  Journal,  lectured  under  the 
uspices  of  the  Allen  Club  in  Memorial 
tall,  Friday  night,  on  Russian  music, 
te  said  he  had  been  asked  to  say  some- 
ning  about  the  program  of  the  next 
lusic  festival,  but  he  thought  it  would 
e indecorous  for  him  to  do  so,  and  ac- 
ordingly  he  made  only  a passing  refere- 
nce to  the  principal  choral  works  and 
5 the  local  interests  concerned.  The 
eavy  rain  seriously  interfered  with  the 
ttendance  here  as  elsewhere,  but  those 
•ho  braved  the  storm  were  attentive 
steners,  comprising  some  of  the  fore- 
tost  musical  people  of  the  city,  and  all 
•ere  enthusiastic  over  the  scholarly  and 
ivacious  discourse.  What  was  imevit- 
bly  a serious  talk  was  punctured  with 
sides  of  a somewhat  pungent  nature. 
No  adequate  abstract  of  the  lecture  is 
ossible  within  ordinary  newspaper 
puce,  but  some  of  the  points  may  be 
idicated.  Mr.  Hale  began  with  a quota- 
on  from  Pushkin,  to  show  that  a good 
cquaintance  with  Russian  life,  litera- 
ure  and  feeling  was  essential  to  a com- 
lete  understanding  of  Russian  music, 
'hen  he  soon  entered  the  marvelously 
ich  field  of  Russian  folk-song,  which 
tubinstein  and  Cui  assert  is  the  greatest 
f which  any  nation  can  boast.  In  order 
hat  a people1  may  have  folk-music,  it 
nist  have  had  a childhood,  with  the  line 
f demarkation  between  savagery  and 
ivilization  but  fainlly  traced.  The 
..merlcan  nation  was  born  of  full 
rowth.  It  had  no  childhood,  and  hence 
o®  . is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  can 
® ave  folk-music.  Mr.  Hale  had  other 
Hi  rguments  with  which  to  support  his 
lot  cell  known  contention  against  Dvorak 
ailj  nd  Henry  E.  Krehbiel. 
in.  The  lecturer  traced  the  growth  of 
ntsic  in  Russia,  described  the  peculiar 
jythmic  variety  of  the  Russian  foik- 
iiusic,  its  narrow  compass  (seldom  cov- 
ring  an  octave),  and  its  aesthetic  con- 
jents  and  sentiment.  In  due  course  Mr. 
lale  came  to  speak  of  the  individual 
lussian  composers,  and  lie  was  able  to 
ompass  them  all,  for  formal  Russian 
tusic  is  scarcely  sixty  years  old.  A pe- 
uljarity  of  these  men  is  that  nearly  all 
.•ere  wealthy  and  had  other  means  of 
upport  than  music  teaching  or  compq- 
ition.  Glinka,  the  father  of  Russian 
lusic,  was  born  as  late  as  1804;  Rimsky- 
MjliCorsakoff  was  a naval  officer  who  vis- 
eil  ed  this  country  as  an  officer  of  marines 
during  our  civil  war:  Cesar  Cui  is  a pro- 
’]“SFor  of  the  art  of  fortification;  Borodin 
•as  a professor  in  a medical  college. 
„..vLnO  so  the  list  might  he  prolonged, 
own  to  Glassoumow  and  Sicherbatcheff. 
Though  the  Russians  themselves  de- 
ght  to  Consider  their  opera  the  most 
haracteristic  and  impo;-lan‘  depart- 
lent  of  their  national  music,  it  is  by 
iheir  orchestral  and  piano  compositions 
they  are  best  known  beyond  the 
rontier.  This  is  logical.  Tor  the  Rus- 
lans say  that  by  the  nature  of  things 
tussian  opera  should  be  interesting  only 
o Russians.  Mr.  Hale  took  pains  to 
j.oint  out  that  Rubinstein  an  1 Tsehai- 
owski  were  not  considered  typical  Rus- 
hans at  home,  but  cosmopolites.  In  a 
‘^"nse  f hey  had  been  Germanized.  The 
ev.  er  Russian  composer?  set  (hemselves 
-riousi y to  the  task  of  developing  a 
atior.al  “school"  of  nuisio.  They  laid 
a.own  precepts  and  principles  to  govern 
™-efore  Urey  begun  i.i  compose.  This  was 
juienomenal.  They  argued  that  orches- 
tral music  had  reached  the  acme  of  de- 
lopment.  and  the  only  field,  left  was 
'"ipdra.  Yet  in  this  deparrm  mt  ‘nry  had 
succeeded  best  when  they  had  hot  clung 
i*| 'io  tenaciously  to  tlheir  aeU-i  in  posed 
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but  had  shown  a rather  cosmo- 
n tendency.  Mr.  Hal"  confessed 
.Jijhat  for  himself  he  did  not  consider 
pera  the  highest  form  "f  music.  He 
iJesignated  it  as  the  plaything  of  the 
plich  and  luxurious,  and  believed  ii 
.J.'onld  always  remain  so. 

_|  The  strength  and  imagination  of  the 
'Jjt.usF.ian  music  was  what  made  the  most 
npression,  and  ihere  was  much,  to  be 
aid  of  the  Sclavic  melancholy  that  per- 
ades  it.  That  it  is  th°  greatest  of  all 
lusic,  Could  not  be  ass'srtei.  but  there 
.as  a newness,  a daring,  a contempt 
W or  conventionality,  fetichism  and  thp 
mjjommonplace  about  it  that  commanded 
tention.  and  it  is  making  its  way- 
id  the  world.  It  lias  opened  a new 
in  music.  As  we  cannot  reckon 
tit  Russia  either  in  politics  or  in 
ture,  so  in  music,  the  thought  and 
of  the  people  of  the  czar  are 
polling  piore  and  more  the  respect- 
ll  consideration  of  the  world,  in  th's 
irring  and  nervous  age.  Mr.  Hale  dis- 
.■-isi*ed  some  of  the  Russian  compositions 
|ir  orchestra,  which,  he  said,  were  mod- 
s of  -coherence  and  perspicuousness 
impared  with  music  of  the  neo-Ger- 
school.  like  Richard  Strauss.  “Thus 
Zarathrustra.”  He  also  cited  nu- 
piano  pieces  that  were  worth 
ing,  if  one  desires  fj  learn  the 
of  Russian  music. 
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Philip  Hale  Says  It’s  the  Only 
Land  Whose  Music  Is  Unaffected 

fa/yitf&rl+b, yyf*+ 
WHOLE  SYSTEM  IS  BASED  ON 
MASS  OF  FOLK  SONG. 


Destined  to  Make  Itself  Felt  in  the 
West. 


Russian  music,  which  is  causing  ns 
much  stir  in  the  musical  world  as  Rus- 
sian novels  have  in  the  literary  world, 
was  treated  last  evening  by  Philip  Hale 
of  Boston  in  a lecture  under  arrange- 
ment of  the  Allen  elub  in  Memorial 
hall.  Mr.  Hale  found  an  audience  of 
musicians  and  amateurs  attracted  by 
his  name  as  a musical  critic,  and  his 
reputation  as  a thoughtful  and  original 
writer.  His  manner  on  the  lecture 
platform  has  the  same  interesting 
quality  shown  in  his  writings. 

Mr.  Hale  surveyed  the  field  of  Rus- 
sian music  from  the  earliest  folk- 
lore and  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Slav  school  of  composition,  with  its  in- 
tense striving  for  novel  effect,  and  its 
Oriental  character  is  destined  to  create 
more  than  a ripple  on  the  musical  form 
and  taste  of  the  world. 

Inasmuch  ns  modern  Russian  music 
is  founded  deliberately,  persistently  and 
uncompromisingly  on  the  folk  songs  of 
the  nation,  any  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject without  examining  that  body  of 
folklore  will  not  give  the  student  an 
insight  into  the  genius  of  Russian  music. 
First,  the  apotheosis  of  the  warrior, 
then  the  only  object  of  respect,  the 
Slav  folk  songs 

Gave  Rise  t-o  the  Ballad 
or  epic  chant. 

With  t he  introduction  of  Christianity 
a change  came  over  Russian  music. 
Still  pagan  customs  remained  in  Rus- 
sia, and  do  to  this  day,  as  they  do  in 
England,  and  the  songs  of  the _ ancient 
Slavs  have  been  preserved.  The  love 
songs  are  the  most  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  position  of  woman,  “free  as  a 
girl,  slave  as  a wife." 

The  Russian  is  superstitious  and  to 
this  day  the  educated  men  are  not  free 
from  the  influences  of  the  unseen,  lho 
Slav  is  peculiarly  musical.  He  sings 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle  charge  and  the 
troopers  of  Suwarrow  found  inspiration 
in  their  chants. 

I The  old  Russian  songs  do  not  conform 
to  the  ideas  of  western  Europe.  Differ- 
ent measures  appear  in  the  same  song, 

I with  bewildering  changes  between  five, 
four  and  three  time.  Often  they  do 
not  employ  the  scale  as  we  know  it,  but 
use  the  Greek  modes,  both  the  Lydian 
and  the  Dorian.  The  songs  are  diffi- 
cult to  harmonize.  Sometimes  pile  har- 
mony runs  through  a whole  piece,  with 
a monotonous,  sad  effect,  not  unpleasaig 
and  expressive  of  the  melancholy  thal 
is  one  of  the  most  deep 

Seated  National  Clinraeterlstiea. 

A song  of  Rubinstein  written  on  this 
plan  will  be  remembered.  It  is  Slav, 
with  little  of  Rubinstein. 

The  whole  body  of  Russian  native 
song'  is  tinged  with  the  underlying  mel- 
ancholy of  the  people,  and  one  recog- 
nizes in  them  the  spirit  to  be  seen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  woman,  bred  of 
crushing  conditions  and  soul  destroying 
labor,  from  which  there  is  desire  to  es- 
cape, but  no  hope. 

Already  these  songs  are  disappearing 
from  the  towns,  displaced  by  modern 
music  of  the  foreign  opera.  They  are 
disappearing  before  modern  musical  civ- 
ilization. The  Russians  for  a long  time 
imported  their  music  along  with  their 
other  refined  pleasures.  The  ballet  j 
was  early  brought  into  Russia  and ; 
reached  an  extraordinary  development,  1 
its  history  full  of  extravagance  and  1 
crime,  and  therefore  deeply  interesting. 
In  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  Rus- 
sians wrote  weak  operas  without  merit, 
modeled  on  the  Italian. 

But  the  modern  school  of  Russian 
I composers  has  sprung  up  in  this  century. 

! Almost  without  exception  the  modern 
school  is  composed  of  wealthy  Russians, 
and  Michael  Glinken.  the  father  of  the 
modern  school,  was  in  most  comfortable 
circumstances.  He  studied  iu  Italy  and 
wrote 

After  the  Manner  of  the  Italians, 


tint  iii  Milan  iu  lSiiO  hi;T(Tl^|jKHR:essiij1 
of  expressing  the  truly  uatRmuT  genius 
in  music.  lie  hunted  after  new  har- 
monies, new  modes  and  new  effects  nev- 
er attempted,  and  studiously  avoided  the 
conventional  forms  of  expression.  So 
the  Russian  composers  invented  an 
opera  of  their  own.  to  which  they  turned 
naturally,  though  opera  was  and  is  and 
always  will  be  nothing  but  an  aristocrat- 
ic plaything. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  noted 
Russian  composers  ol  the  new  school 
were  distinguished  in  other  walks  of  life 
before  taking  up  music.  They  were 
physicians  and  engineers  and  scientists 
and  worked  at  music  along  with  their 
professions.  There  is  a cause  for  this, 
as  until  recently  even  a musical  genius 
in  Russia  would  starve  if  lie  had  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  his  pen.  Lately  a 
strange  thing  has  happened— a pub- 
lisher lias  arisen  who  is  willing  to  pub- 
lish the  music  of  authors  whom  he  con- 
siders deserving  at  his  own  expense. 
Betieff  is  deserving  of  mention  if  only 
for  this  peculiarity. 

The  Russians  are  theorizers  on  music 
before  they  write  it.  They  are  the  only 
people  of  this  stamp,  except  the  Italian's 
of  the  Kith  century  and  Richard  Wag- 
ner. But  bear  in  mind  the 
Russians  Bo  Not  Believe  iu  Wag- 
ner, 

and  Russia  is  the  only  country  where 
the  music  of  Wagner  lias  not  affected 
composers.  The  Russian  school  wages 
uncompromising  war  on  conventionality 
in  music.  Their  operas  are  not  heard 
in  tins  country,  for  the  operatic  reper- 
tory we  are  treated  to  by  the  Damros- 
ches  and  the  others  is  confined  to  four  or 
five  German  works,  or  Carmen  sung  by 
a naive  New  England  woman  with  a 
temper. 

Borodin  stands  out  as  the  greatest  of 
Russian  composers.  His  great  uncom- 
pleted work  has  been  finished  by  Kort- 
chakoff.  another  solecism  in  music. 

Although  the  radicals  of  Russian  mu- 
sic hold  that  all  the  limit  has  been  at- 
tained in  originality  of  composition  in 
orchestral  forms,  their  works  are  full  of 
novel  effects  and  it  is  by  these  works 
that  they  are  best  known  beyond  their 
borders.  It  is  nervous  music,  music 
first  for  the  musician,  without  regard 
for  the  approval  of  an  audience. 

But  this  -ultra  expression  may  be  a 

Step  in  (Be  Evolution  of  Music, 
for  thero  is  no  such  tiling  as  fixity,  no 
standing  still,  in  art,  and  the  very 'wild- 
ness of  today  may  be  the  highest’  art  of 
tomorrow. 

Of  the  Russian  musicians  still  living, 
Glasinoff.  though  suspected  at  one  time 
us  a nihilist,  wrote  the  coronation  ode 
for  the  present  czar,  and  also  the-  music 
for  the  opening  of  the  Columbian  expo- 
sition in  181)3. 

Russians  do  not  feel  the  same  motives 
to  write  music-  as  inspired  Beethoven. 
Their  ideas  spring  from  their  Oriental 
nature,  not  to  be  understood  by  an 
American  armed  with  a Cook  ticket.  He 
that  does  not  feel  the  overmastering  in- 
fluence of  the  Arabian  nights;  he  that 
will  not  see. the  air  full  of  spirits,  can- 
not hope  to  understand  the  best  of  Rus- 
sian music. 

Much  of  modern  piano  music  and 
song  literature  of  Russian  composers 
may  he  studied  by  the  amateur,  and  al- 
t hough  some  of  it  is  difficult  there  are 
charming  bits  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  pocketbook  and  the  average 
musical  understanding. 


n,  1,10  Symphony 

cert  last  night  was  us  follows; 

Symphony  No.  ;.  ..  . i 

g?.""?"  •>/;.  >-  piano .* . ' .’.TsohicikowiUcy  I 
CJcorturo  l-.nmoiii"  IScrtliovcn  1 

1 Ito  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
extraordinary,  performance  of  Tsch-il-  I 
8*v.eXr«ltlnK,,:onctrto-  u h>  true  i 

,Vit  it'  "'I8'  Mr  Jo««Ky  occasion- 
ally showed  Signs  „r  i,orVousn -ss.  out 
he  piayed  the  maj.--.tlc  opening  with 
unusual  breadth  and  strength  it  is  1 
not  easy  to  speak  of  either  Ms  per-  I 
fnrmnnce  or  of  the  accompaniment  of  I 
the  orchestra  under  Mr.  l*aur  without 
Indulging  in  phrases  that  would  :<,-cin  I 
extravagant  to  those  that  were  not  - 
present.  For  brilliance,  beauty  of  tone 
incredible  ease,  appreciation  of  rhythm!  I| 
dazzling  exhibition  of  all  that  which  Is  I 
most  to  be  desired  In  supreme  technl-  ! 
cal  proficiency,  and  also  for  musical 
and  aesthetic  quality,  this  performance 
lias  seldom,  If  ever,  been  equaled  here 
ouring  the  last  ten  years.  Pianists 
come  and  pianists  go;  they  charm;  they 
sturtle;  they  amaze.  But  the  star 
Joseffy  shines  brightest  when  the  mu- 
sical sky  Is  ablaze  with  constellations.  I 

Philip  Hale.  | 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Mr.  Blackburn's  Opinion 
of  Three  Pianists. 


Additional  Instruments  for  the 
Use  of  Composers. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 
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TWO  CONCERTS. 


Messrs  Ysaye,  Marteau,  Gerardy, 
and  Lachaume  in  Music  Hali— 
Mr.  Joseffy  the  Soloist  at  the 
22d  Symphony  Concert. 

A delightful  chamber  concert  was 
given  in  Music  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Messrs.  Ysaye,  -Marteau,  Ger- 
ardy and  Lachaume.  The  program  was 
as  follows; 

Serenade  for  violin,  viola  and  ’cello 

Beethoven 

Concerto  In  D minor  for  two  violins Bach 

Piano  quartet,  op  7 D'Indy 

As  an  enthusiastic  musician  remark- 
ed to  me  after  the  concert.  Messrs. 
Ysaye,  “Marteau  and  Gerardy  squeez- 
ed out  all  the  juice  there  was  in  the 
old  Serenade.”  I should  like  mightily 
to  speak  at  l;ngth  concerning  the  many 
beauties  of  the  ensemble,  but  these  are 
not  the  piping  times  of  peace,  and  war 
now  is  greedy  for  space.  The  concerto 
by  Bach,  which  is  familiar  here — I be- 
lieve the  last  to  play  it  were  Messrs. 
Kneisel  and  Loeffler  in  the  fall  of  1890. 
a Symphony  Concert— was  gloriously 
played,  and  the  largo  Is  long  to  be  re- 
membered.- In  the  quartet  by  d’lndy, 
which  was  performed  here  for  the  first 
time,  alth.mgh  the  piece  is  about  20 
years  old,  the  pianist  was  the  brilliant 
Lachaume  who  first  appeared  here  as 
the  pianist  of  the  “Enfant  prodigue” 
company.  The  work  shows  -the  influ- 
ence of  C6sar  Franck— naturally,  as  the 
composer  was  his  pupil— and  that  of 
Wagner,  of  whom  d'Indy  is  an  intense 
admirer.  To  me  the  second  movement 
— Ballade — was  bea’utiful,  original.  Im- 
press.ve  The  first  movement  is  Inge- 
nious and  should  be  heard  again.  1 
could  make  little  of  the  finale  after  a 
first  hearing.  A large  audience  was 
enthusiastic. 


Here  are  interesting  and  acute  criti- 
cisms of  three  pianists,  who  appeared 
lately  in  London.  They  are  worthy  of 
the  careful  attention  of  all  those  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  the  piano  or  hard- 
ened to  piano-recitals: 

“Yesterday  afternoon  (March  28).  at 
the  St.  James’s  Hall,  Herr  Rosenthal 
gave  his  long-expected  and  sometime- 
postponed  pianoforte  recital  in  the 
presence  of  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  Indeed,  he  deserved  till  the 
enthusiasm,  or  most  of  it,  that  was 
measured  out  to  him.  for  his  place  is 
assuredly  among  the  two  or  three  con- 
summate pianists  now  living.  Supreme 
among  the  many  gifts  which  go  to  make 
up  this  most  interesting  musical  per- 
sonality is  the  gift  of  imagination.  Of 
course,  when  one  speaks  of  such  a 
characteristic,  there  is  always  taken  for 
granted  a basis  of  technique  without 
which  no  interpretative  achievement  can 
ever  be  revealed:  and  Rosenthal's  tech- 
nique belongs  to  an  astonishing  order 
of  achievement;  it  is  so  overwhelming 
and  brilliant  that  the  critic  has  reason 
on  his  side  when  he  chooses  to  ignore 
its  marvels  altogether,  and  to  discuss 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  riches  of 
the  artists  that  are  displayed  by  him 
beyond  the  fine  of  a perfect  technical 
accomplishment.  As  we  have  said,  his 
chief  glory  in  this  respect  seems  to  lie 
in  a wonderful  imaginative  power.  This 
he  proved  with  satisfactory  complete- 
ness by  his  playing  of  Schumann's  fa- 
mous ‘Carnaval’  pieces.  In  that  com- 
position, as  everybody  knows.  Schu- 
mann with  infinite  ingenuity  described 
through  a series  of  delicate  and  fan- 
tastic scenes  a sort  of  masked  ball  in 
allegory.  It  was  the  sort  of  work  that 
was  exactly  suited  to  Schumann's 
genius,  which  loved  to  express  itself 
in  sudden,  fragmentary  flights  of  in- 
tense beauty,  and  it  is  so  popular  among 
pianists  that  we  have  heard  it.  played 
by  we  should  not  care  to  recall  how 
many  interpreters.  But  with  his  golden 
imagination.  Rosenthal  played  it  yester- 
day as  we  have  never  heard  it  played 
before.  He  had  before  him,  it  seemed, 
Schumann's  whole  conception  from 
start  to  finish.  Each  separate  scene  of 
Pierrot.  Arlequin,  Pantalon  et  Colum- 
bine. Coquette.  Reconnaissance.  Aveu, 
Promenade  and  the  rest  has  been  real- 
ized as  gay  and  brilliant  episodes  that 
went  to  make  one  exquisite  whole.  The 
pianist,  then,  having  by  an  exercise  of 
pure  imagination  called  up  the  whole 
pictorial  aspect  of  Schumann’s  wonder- 
ful musical  translation,  proceeded  to 
unroll  that  musical  setting  as  if  fi  were 
a glowing  and  splendid  tapestry.  With- 
out any  exaggeration  of  statement,  we. 
say  that  Rosenthal  did  in  fact  fill  the 
musical  scenario  with  living  and  fan- 
tastic figures  passing  through  their 
paces  of  humor,  love,  sentiment,  fare- 
well, and  defiance,  just  as  the  magical 
artist  had  conceived  them.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
artistically  fantastic  than  this  inter- 
pretation. You  might  say  here  or  there 
that  the  player  di  l not  phrase  this  or 
that  passage  exactly  according  to  your 
pleasure,  but  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that,  he  made  this  music  five  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  not  only  as  a series  of 
separate  little  compositions,  but  as  a 
complete  and  marvelous  work  of  dra- 
matic imaginativeness.  He  re-created 
the  atmosphere;  he  replaced  the  pup- 
pets; and  he  whirled  you  through  scene 
after  scene  of  delicious  fantasy,  while 
never  failing  to  preserve  the  same  at- 
mosphere, the  same  sentiment,  the  same 
fragrance  from  start  to  finish.  You  were 
ever,  through  all  changes,  at  that  par- 
ticular masked  ball.  Herr  Rosenthal 
did  not  reach  just  this  kind  of  success  in 
the  other  pieces  which  he  played,  but 
chiefly  because  he  had  not  this  kind 
of  material  to  work  upon.  His  play- 
ing of  Chopin  was  certainly  very  beau- 
tiful. He  has  that  curious,  fluttering 
touch,  when  lie  chooses  to  use  it.  which 
is  the  only  medium  through  which  Cho- 
pin. at  his  most  difficult  moments,  can 


. alone  he  rightly  interpreted.  mroe 
I flights  of  notes— like  the  darting  of  littldl 
i birds— which  till  up  pauses  and  touch 
1 the  music  with  a kind  of  aerial  embroi- 
dery were  played  by  Herr  Rosenthal 
with  consummate  skill,  and  through- 
out he  discovered  the  most  refined  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  Is  best  in  that  com- 
poser's music.  His  playing  of  Anatole 
LiadofTs  Prelude  in  E Hat.  on  the  other 
hand,  was  something  In  the  nature  of  a 
tour  de  force,  for  the  music  was  nothing 
more  than  the  opportunity  which  it 
gave  the  player  of  exhibiting  some  of 
his  most  wonderful  technical  accom- 
plishments— particularly  his  power  of 
sweeping  multitudinous  notes  in  sin- 
gle passages  with  the  lightest  and 
airiest  of  touches,  so  that  the  sound 
seems  little  more  than  a tinkle,  and 
also  his  amazing  certainty,  his  uner- 
ring accuracy.  The  last  two  pieces 
which  he  gave,  for  the  setting  of  which 
he  himself  was  responsible,  created  an 
immense  sensation,  and  ho  was  cer- 
tainly justified  in  showing  every  side 
of  his  line  accomplishments:  but  to  us 
this  was  a less  interesting  aspect  than 
those  others  upon  which  we  have  dwelt 
at  greater  length." 

• 

/ Surely  they  that  have  road  Mr.  Yer- 
| not!  Blackburn's  reviews  in  the  Pal! 
Mall  Gazette  cannot  mistake  the  au- 
thorship of  this  article  on  Rosenthal. 
And  now  listen  to  his  opinion  of  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Bor  wick: 
"Yesterdnv  afternoon  Mr.  Leonard 
Borwick  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  gave 
their  third  and  last  recital  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  provided  that  in 
which  at  all  events  they  seldom  fail,  a 
charming  and  fascinating  program. 
Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  began  with  a 
Beethoven.  'Fifteen  Variations  and 
Fugue  on  an  Original  T ■ '.no.'  Later 
he  gave  a series  of  solos,  by  Schubert, 
Chopin.  Liszt,  and— we  cannot  think 
why— Mr.  Arthur  Somerv  11.  Mr.  Bor- 
wick. upon  every  new  hearing,  al- 
ways continues  to  impress  cue  with  the 
evenness  of  his  playing,  his  perfect 
restraint,  his  infinite  delicacy.  Ins  ten- 
der formalism,  and  his  pointedly  bril- 
liant style:  and  the  occasion  of  yester- 
day was  of  course  no  exception.  After 
ali.  plavers  lit  in  as  it  were  with  dif- 
ferent moods,  and  there  are  certainly 
musical  moods  possible  when  it  seems 
as  though  Mr.  Borwick  is  as  exquisite 
a poet  in  interpretation  as  you  would 
wish  to  find.  Man  is  not  always  out 
upon  the  hunt  for  enormous  passion 
and  for  wild,  tearing  emotions;  and, 
apart  from  that  fact,  Mr.  Borwick  is 
assuredly  not  the  man  to  provide  them 
for  him'.  His  playing  of  Schubert's 
Impromptu  in  F minor  yesterday  was 
a perfect  example  of  his  art.  He  gave 
you  the  romance,  the  refined  inspira- 
tion of  the  thing  in  combination  with 
all  tts  clearness  and  decisiveness.  Yet 
he  made  no  extraordinary  demand  upon 
your  powers  of  attention.  In  Chopin, 
again,  we  acknowledge  this  pianist  to 
be  an  artist  of  singularly  great  pow- 
ers. Hr  played  the  Nocturne  in  D fiat, 
•and  without  any  seeming  effort  he 
persuaded  one  of  its  long-drawn  sweet- 
ness, its  suffering,  its  pathos.  Many 
other  pianists  play  it  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  encompass  the  composer's 
meanings.  But  they  too  often  draw 
your  attention  from  the  work  and  the 
musician  to  the  fine  temperament  with 
which  they  are  interpreting  their  Cho- 
pir.  Mr.  Borwick  attempts  no  such 
method  of  engrossing  one's  critical 
sense.  He  makes  you  aware  of  Cho- 
pin quietly.,  but  definitely,  and  it  is 
only  by  a conscious  act  upon  his  hear- 
ers’ part  that  his  own  share  in  the 
matter  is  made  clear  and  unmistaka- 
ble. H • has.  In  a word,  a rare  and 
charming  art  in  his  control,  and  he  is 
among  th°  most  delightful  of  pianists. 
We  praise  him  for  what  h«-  is.  rather 
than  blame  him  for  what  he  has  not. 
Ho  is  neither  a Paderewski  nor  a d'AI- 
bert.  But  he  has  a gift  of  fancy  which 
is  extraordinarily  attractive,  and  with- 
in his  own  limits  of  exquisiteness  he  is 
incomparable.  Mr.  Plunket  Greene 
sang  many  charming  songs  finely,  but 
with  that  little  extra,  touch  of  senti- 
ment of  which  we  have  before  com- 
plained. thrown  in  here  and  there 
whenever  it  was  possible.  ‘Tears  of 
sensibility'  are  good  on  occasion:  but 
shed  too  lavishly  they  are  apt  to  be 
tiresome.” 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote 
abo;  i Mr.  Ossif  Galirilowitsch : 

"The  second  Philharmonic  concert  of 
the  present  season  was  given  last  i.iglt 
(March  31)  at  the  Queen's  Hall  under 
the  customary  « irectiotl  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie.  This  time— it  will  be  re- 
membered thqt  on  the  otcasiof)  of  the 


■ t concert  Mr.  Rosenthal  had  wotind- 
1 eric  of  the  msry  fingers  he  is  now 
u!  tit  -t  engaged  it.  hurting  (Mr.  Hlch- 
is  ever,  suggests  that  Rosenthal  plays 
Icke t in  his  leisure  moments)— tho  lion 
the  evening  was  duly  captured  and 
■exon ted  in  the  person  ol  Ossif  Ga. 
•jiowltseh,  who  played  the  piano  part 
Liszt’s  familiar  Concerto  in  E flat, 
e is  certainly  a marvelous  player, 
Ith  a:  extremely  fine  and  solid  style. 
jn  feel  that  wl.de  it  is  so  comforting 
(bin:-  to  feel  with  regard  to  any  play- 
thut  he  has  left  nothing  to  chance, 
) is  deliberate,  all  Is  carefully  planned, 

I is  the  result  of  |r  tig  forethought. 
Ill  1 c does  not  leave  you  cold  or  ad- 
it Ingly  critical.  He  moves  deeply,  by 
at  breadth,  that  sweep,  ibat  itutaht 
entire  ion  of  passion  with  deliberate- 
nl'ch  --eparate  unmistakably  and 
mr  letoly  the  artist  trom  the  careful 
g-ulftor  of  artistic  (ft cot.  So  far  as 
i - poeslbl  - he  displayed  this  tempera - 
e.  t 'he  Liszt  concerts,  and  hli,  < f- 
: a met  with  applat  si  s',  prolonged 
*d  per  »t  it  that  he  was  fain  to  give 
i encore,  a quiet  and  touching  piece 
q li-dt'-ly  played,  which  obviously  dis- 
■poirjti  1 an  aud'encc  on  the  t'pto  ■ of 
P'  iatlon  for  fireworks.  Fortunately 
• did  not  know,  or  cleverly  pretended 
to  know,  that  that  was  the  object 
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|I  contains  a valuable  article  on  "Addi-| 
j tlonal  Instruments.”  We  quote  from  It 
! in  part : 

I . “It  is  roallv  rather  pathetic  to  look 
1 back  on  the  early  efforts  of  pioneers  In 
the  direction  of  enhanced  sonority. 
Hauptmann  ir.  his  letters  gives  an 
I amusing  account  of  Raimondi's  now  for- 
: gotten  triple  oratorio  of  'Pollphar.  Saul, 
an  1 Joseph.’  The  score,  he  tells  us, 
was  five  feet  high  and  live  feet  broad. 
The  three  orchestras  had  their  full  com- 
plement of  wind  instruments,  trom-  : 
bones,  and  ophicleidcs;  so  there  were) 
nine  trombones,  three  ophicleldes,  13 
horns,  and  so  on.  all  going  at  once.  It 
will  thus  be  scpii  that  Raimondi's  sole 
Idea  of  producing  the  desired  effect  was 
to  multiply  instruments,  instead  of  in- 
troducing new  ones.  It  is.  we  feel  sure, 
in  the  latter  direction  that  the  true  ad- 
vance is  to  be  made,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  little  has  been  done  even  In 
our  own  enlightened  age.  when  the  re- 
sources of  science  have  furnished  the 
comppser  with  the  means  of  impressing 
even  the  most  apathetic  tympanum. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner,  to  indicate  some  of 
tho  neglected  aids  to  orchestral  sonority 
which  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  en- 
terprising composer. 

"(1)  The  steam  whistle.  Persons  who 
have  attended  the  concerts  given  in  the 
Shoreditch  Town  Hall  cannot  have 
failed  to  be  struck  by  the  remarkable 
effect  occasionally  produced  by  the 
shrieks  of  locomotives  at  the  adjacent 
railway  station.  Now  and  again,  when 
they  have  happened  to  chime  in  with 
the  kev  of  the  music  being  performed  in 
the  hall,  the  result  has  been  most  ex- 
hilarating. If  the  steam  whistle  were 
formally  admitted  to  the  orchestra,  we 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  simply  irre- 
sistible in  those  descriptive  symphonic 
poems  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present 
day.  Think,  again,  how  splendidly  it 
would  tell  in  an  overture  to,  say,  ‘The 
Flying  Scotchman.’ 

"<2)  Closely  allied  in  mechanism  to  the 
steam  whistle,  but  richer  and  more  full- 
bodied  in  tone,  is  the  Siren,  which 
would  lend  a beautiful  touch  of  cor- 
roborative detail  to  any  _ piece  of  a 
marine  character.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  weird  in  the  note  of  the 
Siren,  which  should  commend  it  to 
those  composers  who  are  preoccupied 
with  bizarre  or  unearthly  themes  for 
musical  illustration. 

"(3)  The  leg  of  a table  abruptly  moved 
or.  an  oilcloth  flooring  will  produce  a 
sound  singularly  suggestive  of  the  roar 
of  an  esuriant  lion.  The  great  merit 
of  this  instrument  is  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness.  A small  deal  table  can  be 
procured  for  a few  shillings,  and  a 
square  of  oilcloth  of  the  requisite  di- 
mensions only  costs  about  9d.  

"(4)  As  a glorified  substitute  for  the 
futile  and  ineffectual  tinkling  of  a tam- 
bourine, we  would  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  about  a hundred  long  steel  or 
iron  rods.  Our  readers  must  have  of- 
ten been  charmed  by  the  superb  jang- 
ling caused  by  these  implements  as  they 
are  conveyed  on  a cart  through  the1 
streets.  In  the  confined  space  of  a con- 
cert room  they  would  produce  an  even 
more  momentous  din. 

"(5)  Although  in  most  respects  we 
i have  bettered  the  devices  of  the  an- 
cients for  creating  loud  and  horrific 
noises,  some  of  their  primitive  instru- 
ments answered  the  purpose  so  well  as 
to  warrant  the  honor  of  a revival. 
It*  particular,  we  would  instance  the 
conch,  or  marine  shell — generally  that  of 
the  strombus  gigas — which  is  still  used 
by  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
as  a means  of  signaling  in  war.  The 
most  redoubtable  performers  on  the 
war  conch,  however,  were  probably  the 
aborigines  of  South  America,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  some 
travelers,  were  able  to  emit  a sound  by 
means  of  this  natural  tromba  marina 
capable  of  being  heard  at  a distance  of 
five  miles.  The  conch,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  was  the  favored  instrument 
of  the  Tritons,  that  race  of  subordinate 
sea  deities  of  whom  Pausanias  gives 
such  an  engaging  description.  For  the 
Tritons,  he  tells  us,  had  sea-green  hair 
and  eyes,  gills  below  the  ears,  human 
noses,  broad  mouths  with  the  teeth  of 
animals,  scales  on  their  bodies,  and  in- 
stead of  feet  a tail  like  that  of  a dol- 
phin. Some  carried  their  taste  for  fan- 
cy physiology  so  far  as  te  indulge  in 
the  fore  feet  of  a horse  as  well.  These 
details  may  possibly  seem  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a serious  musical 
article,  hut  in  our  opinion  they  are  of 
tlie  utmost  importance  as  emphasizing 
the  congruity  which  ought  to  prevail 
between  a player  and  his  instrument, 
but  which  Is  totally  neglected  by  mod- 
fern  instrumental  performers.  Players 
of  stringed  instruments  ought  always 
to  wear  Court  dress;  players  of  strange 
and  uncouth  instruments,  like  the  bass 
Clarinet  and  double  bassoon,  ought  lo 
wear  fancy  dress;  while,  finally,  play- 
ers of  r<  rtaln  instruments  like  the  tam- 
tam, the  tuba,  and  the  bass  drum  ought 
to  wear  masks.  The  player  of  the  tam- 
tam, we  arc  convinced,  ought  to  be 
dressed  as  a headsman,  while  perform- 
ers on  the  ’celesta’  and  the  harp  should 
be  equipped  with  angelic  plumage. 

"(6)  Wagner  has  done  wonders  In  ex- j 
ploring  the  abysmal  sonorities  or  wind 
instruments,  but.  his  achievements  have 
bv  no  means  exhausted  the  possibili- 
ties of  effect  on  the  side  of  profundity. 
Tin  deepest  and  most  superb  note  that 
we  have  ever  heard  was  given  out  by  I 
a steam  threshing  machine,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  mechanism 
requisite  to  evoke  this  stentorophonlc  J 
sound  could  be  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  orchestra  in  such  a way  as 
to  eliminate  the  accompanying  process 
of  cereal  flagellation. 

"(7)  Miscellaneous  Suggestions— Under 
this  head  we  would  briefly  advert  to 
a few  hitherto  unexploited  methods 
or  enriching  and  re-enforcing  the  vol- 
ume of  Instrumental  sound.  There  is 
Ih'  jviuliir  moan  of  the  motor  car, 
the  plaintive  timbre  of  whleh  could  be  I; 
•Angularly  effective  in  elegies,  laments  |j 
and  other  pieces  of  a sad  or  sombre  j 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ex- 
uberant vitality  is  indicated,  the  rich  | 
ton  -color  of  a circular  saw — or  ‘buzz  |l 
saw,'  as  the  Americans  b autifully  ball 
it  - would  be  Invaluable.  Thirdly,  | 
when  , as  so  frequently  happens  now-a-  ; 
da . . the  simple  atm  of  the  eompoapr  || 


Ts'~t6-suggp*F  the  dominion  o«tin, 
not  strengthen  the  percussion  depart- 
ment with  a rl vetter  front  a holler- 
maker's.  with  carte  blanche  to  ply  his 
hammer  on  a bbiler  of  suitable  dimen- 
sion'' as  frequently  and  vigorously  as 
his  strength  would  permit?  Lastly 
wo  would  suggest  as  a suitable  vari- 
ant and  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
method,  the  occasional  employment  of 
a chorus  of  wild  beasts— lions,  tigers, 
gorillas,  elephants  and  asses.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  In  getting 
them  to  come  in  on  the  beat,  we  ad- 
mit, but  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 
patient  conductor,  assisted  by  an  in- 
telligent keeper  armed  with  a long 
pole,  would  after  a' very  few  rehearsals 
be  in  a position  to  electrify  even  the 
most  blase  auditor.” 

* « 

And  thus  is  history  made!  Tho  Mu- 
sical Times  (London)  April  1,  says: 
"Mr.  Franz  Rummel  has  been  giving 
pianoforte  recitals  in  various  cities  ir% 
the  United  States— New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  etc.— 
with  unvarying  success.  The  Ameri-  j 
can  musical  critics  are  unanimous  in 
their  tributes  of  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Rummers  remarkable  performances,  in 
which  technical  facility  is  happily  com- 
bined with  high  artistic  attainments.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  review  of  the  concerts  of  yester- 
day is  in  the  news-section  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Glazounoff’s  “Quatuor  Slave”  pleased 
in  London  where  it  was  performed  at 
a Royal  College  of  Music  concert 
March  2. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  play  the  C minor 
Piano  Concerto  op.  12,  of  Gabriel  PiernS, 
with  orchestra  (first  hearing  in  this 
country),  at  the  Brockton  Musical  Fes- 
tival, Monday,  April  25. 

A new  concert-overture  "Tartarin”  by 
A.  Davidson  Arnott  was  performed  by 
the  Westminster  Society,  London, 
March  9.  At  the  same  concert  the  over- 
ture to  "La  Nuit  de  Mai,”  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  was  performed. 

The  annual  musical  festival  of  the 
lower  Rhine,  taking  place  as  usual  in 
Whitsuntide,  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Cologne.  Amongst  the  sclo  performers 
will  be  Mr.  Paderewski,  who  will  play 
Mackenzie’s  "Scottish”  fantasia.  . 

Franchetti’s  symphony  in  E,  written 
at  Dresden  in  1884,  was  played  March 
9 by  the  amateur  orchestra  at  the  Im- 
perial Institute,  London.  It  was  first 
performed  in  England  at  one  of  New- 
man's Promenade  Concerts,  Nov.  10, 
1896. 

Joachim  says  that  when  he  expostu- 
lated with  J.  W.  Davison  upon  his  ear- 
liest criticisms  of  Brahms— that  Brahms 
was  "one  of  the  dimmest  lights  in  Ger- 
many,” and  so  cn — "J.  W.  D.”  replied: 
“My  dear  boy,  would  you  have  liked  me 
to  come  round  all  at  once  to  something 
new?” 

Anna  Hegner,  a sister  of  the  well- 
known  pianist,  Otto  Hegner,  has  just 
made  her  debut  as  a violinist  in  con- 
cert rooms  at  Basle  and  at  Carlsruhe, 
with  great  success,  the  critics  being 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  her  ex- 
ceptional gifts.  She  is  only  15  years 
of  age  and  a native  of  Basle. 

Augusto  Rotoli’s  Roman  Festival  Mass 
will  be  sung  again  by  the  choir  of  St. 
James's  Church,  Harrison  Avenue,  near 
Kneeland  Street,  this  (Sunday)  morn- 
ing, April  17,  at  10.15.  " The  choir 
will  also  sing  Mr.  Rotoli's  Easter  hymn, 
“Terra  Tremuit.”  Members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  will  assist. 

Lortzing's  opera,  “Die  Beiden  Schtitz- 
en,”  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England  March  31,  by  students  of  the 
London  Academy  of  Music.  This  opera 
was  first  performed  in  1837  at  Leipzig, 
under  the  title,  “Die  Beiden  Tornister.” 
The  libretto  is  founded  on  an  olu 
French  vaudeville,  “Les  deux  Grena- 
diers.” 

The  “Passion  Play”  is  to  be  revived 
at  Selzach,  in  Switzerland,  this  sum- 
mer. and  representations  are  to'  be  giv- 
en from  June  19  to  Sept.  11.  As  in  1896, 
250  people,  consisting  of  aoters,  singers 
and  musicians,  will  take  part  in  the 
play,  the  character  of  which  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  several  dra- 
matic scenes. 

An  international  competition  of  cho- 
ral societies  is  to  be  included  in  the 
various  musical  attractions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Exhibition  which 
will  be  opened  in  July  next  at  Turin.  A 
considerable  reduction  of  fares  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  societies  participating  i 
in  the  contest  will  be  made  by  the  Ital- 
ian railway  companies. 

The  following  remarks  recently  ap- 
peared in  an  English  journal  of  same 

importance:  “Mme.  made  her] 

fii’st  appearance  in  , and  met  with 

most  appreciative  demonstrations.  Her 
superb  vocal  organ,  was  cast  upon  the 
audience  with  marvelous  effect.  She 
is  an  artist  to  boot.  She  may  pnradoxly 
(sic)  be  described  as  a bass-contralto, 
but  she  has  net  less  the  power  to  soar  I 
far  into  the  reaches  of  the  soprano 
register.” 

At  the  Mozart  Society's  concert,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  at  the  Portland 
Itooms,  London,  first  appearance  in 
England  of  a boy  violinist  named  Rai- 
mund  Peckotsch.  He  is  11  years  of  age 
and  was  born  in  Australia,  his  mother 
being  a native  of  that  colony  and  his 
father  a Viennese.  Master  Raimund’s 
playing  was  remarkable  for  its  truth 
of  "intonation,  grip,  and  breadth  of i 
phrasing,  qualities  which  were  advanta- 
geously shown  In  his  renderings  of 
Leonard's  exacting  variations  on  the 
Austrian  National  Hymn— and  a piece 
by  Wienlawski. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  of  London  says 
"Rossini's  'Barblere'  was  performed  in 
Boston  lately,  and  I gather  from  the 
American  Art  JournaL  that  many 
of  the  audience  went'  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  tragedy,  not  comedy.  The 
missing  tragedy  may  he  found  in  their 
own  ignorance.  Here,  In  London,  the. 
work  is  not  performed  at  all,  and  our 
people  will  soon  be  in  the  condition  of 
the  Bostonians.  I cry,  O for  another 


draught  of  Rossini’s  exhilarating  cham- 
pagne, ‘Barbiere’  brand,  and  am  of- 
fered a heavy  feast  of  ’raw  head  and 

bloody  bones'  instead!” 

Percy  Pitt's  overture  to  Shakspeare’s 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew”  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  a Queen's  Hall 
Saturday  symphony  concert  (London), 
March  12.  "Mr.  Pitt  was  born  in  I860’ 
This  overture  is  not  only  a very  musi- 
cianly  work,  full  of  sound  and  often 
masterly  workmanship  and  elabora- 
tion. but  it  proves  him  capable  of  in- 
venting strong  and  characteristic 
themes,  without  which  mere  workman- 
ship would  avail  nothing.  It  opens  with 
great  spirit  (not  altogether  unlike  in 
that  respect  to  Smetana's  brilliant 
Lustspiel'  Overture),  so  as  to  suggest 
at  once  Katharina's  ’loud  alarum*  ■ 
and  the  interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag 
Tlie  music  may  become  intricate  and 
even  a maze  of  contrapuntal  writing 
yet  it  sounds  the  reverse  of  labored’ 
Themes,  some  of  them  of  distinct 
beauty  (as  witness  the  Petruchio  theme 
first  played  by  the  muted  horns  in 
three-part  harmony,  while  the  violins 
sustain  a high  G.  as  if  Katharina  were 
listening,  almost  against  her  will  to 
her  wooer's  whispered  yet  passionate 
declarations  of  love),  devices  harmonic 
contrapuntal,  and  orchestral  in  their 
turn,  interest  and  charm.  It  is  a work 
written  in  the  most  advanced  modern 

polyphonic  style,  richly  and  even  bril- 
liantly scored,  full  of  life  and  bustle 
and  energy,  and  yet  surcharged  with 
real  poetic  feeling  withal." 

The  Musical  Times  speaks  thuse  of 
Martucci’s  Symphony  in  D minor  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England 
March  18  at  a concert  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music:  ''Martucci’s  work 
is  an  elaborate,  serious,  and  ambitious 
effort  th^jt  challenges  the  application 
of  the  highest  standard,  wherefore  wu 
should  prefer  to  reserve  an  expression 
of  opinion  cn  its  merits  till  after  a 
further  hearing.  We  admire  the  com- 
poser's cleverness  and  seriousness  of 
aim.  He.  has  drunk  deeply  at  the  fount 
of  Wagnerian  ‘endless  melody’  ami 
chromatic  harmony,  but  the  draught 
does  not  seem  to  have  strengthened 
him  for  his  task.  His  music  shows  lit- 
tle individuality,  and  whether  he  is  in 
the  ‘‘Ereles’  vein  (as  he  generally  is) 
or  ‘roars  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove,’  he  fails  to  impress  or  charm. 
There  is  some  beauty  toward  the  end  of 
the  slow  movement,  where  the  com- 
poser’s Southern  temperament  finds  an 
outlet  in  a passionate  and  all  too  short 
strain.  The  Scherzo  is  quaint  and 
rather  original  and  an  interesting 
rhythmical  study,  though  neither  in- 
spiring nor  captivating." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  31 
published  this  letter  from  a Genoan 
correspondent : "The  alarming  news 

concerning  Verdi’s  health,  spread  by  a 
notice  in  our  Caffaro,  has  brought  to 
Genoa  quite  an  army  of  reporters.  No 
access  is,  however,  to  be  gained  to  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  the  great  master 
resides;  that  is  to  say,  none  but  the 
privileged  and  the  discreet- is  admitted 
to  the  master’s  presence.  At  no  time 
has  Verdi  proVed  a docile  subject  in 
the  hands  of  an  interviewer,  and  one 
can  imagine  how  anybody  would  be ‘re- 
ceived now  if  they  asked  whv  he  does 
not  go  to  Paris  and  whether  it  is  true 
he  has  heart  disease.  So  that  it  is  not., 
of  course,  from  Verdi  himself  that  I ami 
enabled  to  give  the  details  Jhat  follow 
From  personal  experience  tl  can  onl\ 
say  that  the  master  looks  wonderfully 
well,  and  is  angry  because  of  his  doci 
tor's  orders  forbidding  the  proposer 
journey  to  Paris.  I am  happy  ;< 
say  that  th“  alarming  news  respect 
ing  the  heart  disease  was  greatly  ex 
aggerated.  There  is  a weakness  of  the 
heart,  and,  as  my  informant  says,  'ii 
was  bound  to  come,  for  nobody  under! 
goes  such  sorrows  as  Verdi  experienced 
after  the  recent  death  of  his  wife  with] 
out  paying  for  it  col  proprio  cuore."  I 
seems  that  for  a whole  month  after  hi 
bereavement  the  master  hardly  tool| 
any  food  and  rarely  slept,  and  tha 
were  it  not  for  the  incessant  eare  o 
those  around  him  he  would  have  gon 
on  like  this.  He  took  a great  dislikl 
to  Genoa  and  went  to  Milan,  where] 
between  his  two  great  favorites,  Ail 
rigo  and  Camilio  Boito.  Giulio  RieorrS 
and  a few  friends  he  somewhat  recovj 
ered  his  spirits.  Having  given  (some  cl 
his  latest  compositions  to  M.  Gaillarl 
for  production  at  the  Good  Friday  corl 
cert  in  Paris,  the  master  promised  tl 
attend  the  rehearsals  and  was  to  ha\l 
spent  the  whole  of  April  in  Francl 
The  prospect  of  this  journey  delightel 
him  beyond  words.  It  was  to  have  bee| 
his  last  deplacement,  for  afterwail 
his  intention  was  to  leave  Genoa  fcl 
good,  dividing  his  time  between  Mila! 
and  Busseto.  He  left  Milan  but  a fe| 
days  ago  to  put  his  things  in  order 
Genoa.  The  excitement  of  the  jourm 
and  the  tedium  of  the  empty  pala 
have  brought  on  a weakness  in  the  pu| 
sations  of  the  heart,  and  the  doct 
very  wisely  forbade  the  contemplate 
excursion.  Verdi  is  certainly  super 
le  plus  jeune  des  vieillards  as  Boi 
calls  him.  but  it  is  not  prudent  at  S5 
undertake  a journey  from  Genoa 
Paris,  there  to  face  ovations,  festitj 
ties,  and  a certain  amount  of  label 
with  care  and  quiet  the  unique  consB 
tution  of  Verdi  will  yet  get  the  bettB 
of  tile  indisposition  and  there  is  eve« 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  W 
long  before  every  trace  of  his  ailmcf 
will  disappear.” 


/V  PvU.  I ^ 


Boston,  April  14,  1S98I 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Yesterday  my  friend  the  Quletist  andjul 
discussed  the  present  exciting  affair  wiljl 
Spain.  The  subject  made  my  friend  blocl 
thirsty.  He  would  talk  of  nothing  but  bil  1 1 
tie,  murder  and  sudden  death.  Let  me  retlji 
one  of  his  tales  of  murder,  that  pleast!  [ 
and  profitable  topic.  Yours  truly. 


THE  RETURNING  PRISONER.  1 1 
When  the  cook  at  last  came  on  boal 
—they  had  waited  fully  an  hour  i| 
him— he  was  splendidly  drunk.  He  sa.i 


<i 


with 


VIOll 


vith 


’a'in 


fount 


he  ruffled  1 
t was  a militant 

envied  him. 

Kirke,.  swollen-l 
kicked  him  with  six  kicks  Into 
galley. 

le  there,  you  yellow  nigger."  His 
the  second  mate,  went  Into  the 
oy  and  lilt  the  cook  under  the  ear. 
ky  dropped  and  went  to  sleep, 
len  they  hauled  the  brigantine  North 
• out  from  dock;  a fat  little  tug-boat 
ed  away:  the  voyage  to  the  West 
les  wus  begun. 

hen  the  tug-boat  cast  off  outside 
first  lighthouse,  the  cook  awoke, 
head  whirled,  but  he  remembered 
kicks  and  the  blow.  He  was  fiercely 
sty.  His  shaking  right  hand  felt 
nls  hip.  Fate  had  been  kind:  the 
•tain’s  boot  had  not  broken  the  bot- 
Hc  took  a long  drink,  which  left 
gasping.  The  bad  whisky  danced 
his  blood.  His  mouth  opened  and 
t spasmodically.  His  yellow  skin— 
vas  a half-blood— glistened  with  sud- 
sweat.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  lurch- 
a little.  He  snatched  a butcher 
r«  from  the  rack.  Then  he  stepped 
upon  deck,  with  a liquor-fed  rage, 
mad  eyes  fell  on  a sailor  near  by. 
Yhcre’s  yo’  Captln?  Show  me  yo’ 
tin,  O yas,  yo’  Captin!  I’ll  rip  his 
v open.” 

ie  sailor  jumped  for  the  rail,  ran 
the  rigging,  and  staid  there,  mak- 
excited  comments,  like  unto  an  ob- 

•ant  ape. 

he  cook,  brandishing  the  butcher 
fe,  advanced  toward  the  poop.  The 
“mate,  a burly  Dutchman,  tried  in 
a to  stop  him.  A slash  across  the 
discouraged  the  mate.  The  cap- 
s son  appeared  on  the  poop.  He 
it  all.  Agile,  swift,  strong,  cruel, 
floss  as  a wildcat,  ho  jumped  to 
deck,  and,  with  a belaying  pin  in 
hand,  he  sprang  upon  the  half- 
Jd.  His  left  hand  grasped  the  cook’s 
tt  wrist  and  held  it;  the  cook,  no 
swift,  grasped  the  mate’s  right 
St.  They  struggled,  they  swayed, 
ir  faces  were  near  together.  The  ; 
-blood’s  teeth  met  in  the  mate’s  ( 
and  worried  it.  Young  Kirke  j 
eked  and  cursed.  j 

apt.  Kirke  came  out  of  the  cabin, 
ning  mad.  A bucket  of  ice  stood 
He  broke  it  on  the  half-blood’s  ! 
.d.  Then  the  North  Star  put  back 
port. 

*btn  the  cook  came  to,  he  was  in 
hospital;  when  he  was  convaies- 
t,  they  clapped  him  into  jail  to 
alt  the  return  of  Capt.  Kirke.  For 
this  little  northern  seaport  the  sea- 
ers  managed  things  to  suit  them- 
ves.  The  half-blood  found  out  in  a 
r that  he  w*as  not  watched,  and  that 
was  visited  only  at  meal  times, 
nd  he  made  a more  important  dis- 
ery;  he  found  that  the  bars  of  his 
idow  were  easily  moved.  The  window 
ned  on  the  yard,  and  the  gate  was 
closed. 

ate  that  same  night  he  escaped— 

1 early  next  morning  he  went  back; 
preferred  the  warmth  of  cell-blank- 
to  the  cold  liberty  of  the  streets, 
ere  was  plenty  of  time  for  escape; 

,,-r  would  wait  for  warm  weather,  for 
I?.v  could  he  walk,  even  to  liberty, 
ough  snow.  He  went  at  night  into 
outer  world.  By  day  he  slept,  and  j 
dreamed  of  many  delightful  ways  of  , 
ling  Capt.  Kirke. 

n a ramble,  he  met  a young  woman 
his  own  color.  Her  eyes  said  “Yes" 
his.  She  gave  him  small  sums  of 
mey,  and  they  visited  boozing-kens 
ng  the  water-side.  Nobody  knew  him 
pre.  He  bought  a knife.  Months 
ssed  by.  And  happy  were  his  days 
d nights. 

Ie  was  hurrying  home,  going  through 
£ *ter  Street,  when  he  saw  a s. rapping, 
Jl-headed  man  puffing  at  a cigar  and 
; | king  to  a younger  man;  they  were 
iijder  the  dull  light  of  a gas-lamp  in 
‘1?  black-mouthed  entrance  to  a wharf, 
jdke  unto  a wild  beast  in  scent  of 
, 1Y,  the  half-blood  stiffened  all  over; 

('  shoulders  rounded;  he  crouched  in 
- shadow  of  a doorway. 
s“o  other  animals  were  in  sight. 

'So  you  are  not  coming  home  with 
It  — ” said  Capt.  Kirke. 
iJ'No,”  answered  his  son,  "I’m  going 
!"  sleeP  tonight  at  Jack  Donovan’s.  I 
|3in!sed  him  I would  when  we  came 
, today.” 

That  be  damned  for  a yarn!  I know 
w much  sleep  you  and  Jack  will  see 
night!  Well,  go  along,  but  don’t  for- 
t about  the  trial  of  that  nigger  to- 

3TTOW.” 

Hie  young:  man  hurried  off.  The  half- 
>od  crouching  in  the  shadow  grinned 
'en  he  saw  the  red  scar  on  the  young 
n’s  chin. 

pt.  Kirke  puffed  his  cigar  for  a 
Je,  then  he  walked  slowly  toward 
half-blood,  who  crouched  in  the 
ow.  He  thought  enviously  on  the 
'Us  night  that  awaited  his  son  He 
Ued  the  riotous  nights  he  himself 
known. 

he  chuckled  aloud. 


Whar£  I The  half-blood- leaped.  A 
r The  ,ow  hanJ  clutched  the  Capt 


fiy,  yel- 
Captaln’s  thick, 
bearded  throat.  Eyes  flared  Into  the 
Captain's  eyes.  There  were  six  stabs 
with  a knife. 


The  murder  of  Captain  Kirke  is  still 
the  mystery  of  that  town. 

The  cook  was  discharged,  for  the  son 
of  the  Captain  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
bring  against  him  the  charge  of  as- 
sault for  which  the  half-blood  had  been 
Jailed. 

* / w 

“ The  Gypsy  Baron.” 

The  operetta  given  last  night  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  was  Strauss’s  “Gypsy 
Baron.”  Mr.  McGhte  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Tiarinkay Thos.  H.  Persse 

Homonay Fred  Urban 

Camera Arthur  Wooley 

Zsupan Wm.  Wolff 

PaJfi Edith  Mason 

Cypra Lizzie  Macnlchol 

Arsena Attalie  Claire 

Mirahella Jennie  Reiffarth 

Ottokar Bernice  Holmes 


pnssod  bet  wo 

Wes— there's  s! 


Half  an  hour  nls  dreaming  hr  ul 


,.Vj 


(Besant. 


It. 


is  bent  on  schemes— see  two  years  fled 2 Afte 


Irnprc 

pearance.  "She  has  a nnc  platform 
presence,  ami  Wears  n wonderful  wliHu 
silk  robe  cunningly  sacerdotal  In  cut. 


ed  by  h. 
fine  plalfo 


(due  hour  and  quarter  It  appears 
The  toilet  claims,  so  go  five  years. 


To  food  and  drink  eaeh  day  two  hours. 

A total  of  eight  years  devours 

| Let  a man  one  year  survive 

'This  total  sum  of  ninety-five 9- 

He’s  just  left  with,  his  whole  life  through, 
<>ne  year  for  what  birds  each  spring  do. 

That  is,  each  day  the  Fates  him  bless 
With  fifteen  minutes’  happiness! 


It  must  be  confessed  that  the  first 
act  of  this  operetta  drags  painfully  Its 
slow  length,  however  excellent  the  com- 
pany may  be.  The  libretto  is  clearer 
than  that  of  “The  Queen's  Lace  Hand- 
kerchief.” but  it  is  almost  as  dull. 
Nor  is  the  music  of  Strauss  a relief.  In 
the  whole  of  the  first  act  there  is  only 
one  number  that  rises  above  the  com- 
monplace; and  that  is  the  beautiful  and 
characteristic  gypsy  chorus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  finale.  The  chorus  is 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  this  com- 
pany. It  is  admirable  in  song  as  well  as 
in  stage  business.  No  wonder  that 
this  number  was  imperatively  encored. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
the  operetta-atmosphere  began  to 
brighten.  The  act  was  played  with 
spirit  and  the  music  itself  gave  greater 
opportunity.  The  third  act  awakened 
enthusiasm  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
capital  marching  of  shapely  young 
women,  armed  incongruously  with  the 
American  flag.  And.  to  suit  the  humor 
of  the  time,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  introduced  as  a musical  number 
as  well  as  a decoration. 

The  performance  was  in  many  ways 
excellent.  Miss  Mason  and  Mr.  Persse 
were  conscientious  and  pleasing  and 
Miss  Macnichol  played  and  sang  the 
gypsy  old  woman  with  the  care  and 
finish  that  she  would  give  to  Azucena. 
Miss  Attalie  Claire  sang  delightfully  in 
a part  that  requires  only  conventional 
action.  Mr.  Urban  was  an  admirable 
Homonay  and  he  gave  local  color, 
which  was  indeed  needed,  by  his  Hun- 
garian action.  Mr.  Wolff’s  methods  are 
well  known,  and  it  ts  idle  to  quarrel 
about  them.  He  is  a robustious  come- 
dian, and  although  you  may  prefer 
;n:ore  subtle  methods  you  must  confess 
(that  the  audience  applauds  him.  Miss 
Holmes  made  much  of  a small  part. 
Even  if  she  had  no  notes  to  sing  or  lines 
to  speak,  she  would  ornament  the  stage; 
for  Nature  was  kind  to  her.  The 
chorus,  as  I have  said,  was  exceedingly 
good  throughout  the  piece.  A good- 
sized  audience  applauded  warmly. 

*** 

"The  Gypsy  Baron”  will  be  sung 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and 
at  the  matinSes  of  Patriots’  Day  and 
Wednesday.  Tonight,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  evenings  and  at  the  Satur- 
day matin#e  the  opera  will  be  "Car- 
men.” Miss  Macnlchol.  Miss  Mason, 
Miss  Holmes,  Miss  Quinlan  and  Messrs. 
Persse,  Eugene,  Wolff,  Wooley,  Ma- 
deira, Handshue,  and  Rannay  will  be 
the  singers. 

The  operas  next  week  will  be  “Billee 
Taylor”  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana”— 
a double  bill. 


Philip  Hale. 


“Chimes  of  Normandy.” 

Planquette’s  opera,  “The  Chimes  of 
Normandy,”  was  sung  by  the  Boston 
Lyric  Company  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  last  evening.  Miss  Clara  Lane 
was  Serpolette,  Miss  Hattie  Belle  Ladd 
was  Germaine,  Milton  Aborn  was  Gas- 
pard,  J.  K.  Murray  was  the  Marquis, 
and  Henry  Hallain.  a new  comer,  was 
Grenlcheux.  The  audience  was  large 
and  in  Us  customary  appreciative  mood. 
There  were  encores;  always  there  were 
encores. 

That  is  all.  really,  that  there  is  to  say 
regarding  the  performance.  The  opera 
is  so  weil  known  that  to  write  anything 
about  it  would  be  absurd.  Its  tuneful 
music  and  simple  histrionic  demands 
were  well  within  the  resources  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  company.  The 
"principals  seemed  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  cut  out  for  them,  and 
the  chorus  sang  tunefully  and  with 
zeal.  There  were  no  hitches  and  the 
evening  was  an  enjoyable  one.  The 
new  tenor,  Mr.  Hallarn,  lias  a good 
voice  and  the  audience  received  him 
graciously. 

Miss  Lane  was  again  a soubrotte. 
This  alone  is  well  worth  the  price  of 
admission.  There  are  many  things  that 
we  like  very,  very  much.  We  will  for- 
swear them  all  if  Miss  Lane  Will  prom- 
ise always  to  be  a soubrette  when  we 
go  to  see  her. 


Suppose  a human  life  we  fix 
At  years  In  number  ninety-six. 

Say  in  sleep  a third  goes  by, 
Away  thus  thirty-two  years  fiy. 


.32 


1 n bouts  of  sickness,  law's  delays, 

Accidents  on  trav’lling  ways, 
jA  fourth  of  life’s  consumed,  let’s  say. 

So  twenty-four  years  pass  away 24 

Two  hours  each  day  In  labor’s  mill, 

(Or  study  passed,  eight  years  fulfill S 


But  15  minutes  of  happiness  in  a life- 
time  is  as  long  as  a Russian  winter. 
Prince  Felix,  In  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard’s fine  poem,  rang  the  Happy  Holt 
In  his  palace  only  once— it  was  the  mo- 
ment before  his  dealh. 

If  you  are  fond  of  such  statistics,  read 
this  table,  drawn  up  by  Gabriel  Peignot. 
A mail  of  50  years,  of  ordinary  health! 
of  active  life,  of  regular  habit,  comfort- 
able in  all  circumstances  of  money 
should  give  out  of  18,250  days,  6082  days 
to  sleep.  550  to  sickness,  1522  to  his 
meals,  5532  to  work,  761  to  exercise,  to 
sports,  the  hunt,  travel  3803  days.  And 
ho  should  have  consumed  27,080  pounds 
of  bread,  6080  of  meat.  4675  of  vegetables, 
eggs  and  fruit,  31,180  litres  of  wine, 
spirits  and  water. 

Think  of  the  time  lost  In  shaving. 
Campbell,  the  poet,  calculated  that  a 
man  who  shaves  himself  every  day,  and 
lives  to  the  age  of  70,  expends  during 
his  life  as  much  time  in  the  act  of  shav- 
ing as  would  have  sufficed  for  learning 
seven  languages.  Southey,  commenting 
on  this,  minuted  himself,  May  15,  1830, 
during  the  act  of  shaving,  and  he  found 
the  time  employed,  nine  minutes.  He 
neither  hurried  the  operation  nor  lin- 
gered about  it. 


all  no  movement,  religious  or 
otherwise,  can  be  conducted  without  a 
certain  amount  of  mlsi'-en-sc^ne.  If  the 
high  priestess  of  the  Theosophtsts  ap- 
peared In  the  ordinary  evening  dress  of 
a woman  of  her  ago,  something  would 
undoubtedly  be  lost  to  the  cause.  R jH 
difficult  to  say  what,  but  something- 
just  as  a certain  proportion  of  the  vir- 
tue of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
would  pass  out  of  him  If  he  donned  a 
tweed  suit  and  a hard  felt  hat.  Next 
to  her  string  self-reliance,  her  mani- 
fest sincerity,  her  clear  ringing  voice, 
her  well-chosen  language,  her  semi- 
Greek  attire,  w’hat  attracted  me  most 
in  Mrs.  Besant  was  her  eye.  It  is  the 
eye  of  a prophetess,  a mystic,  a seer 
of  visions.  There  Is  a far-away  look  in 
it  that  warns  the  sceptic  how  vain  it 
would  be  to  attempt  argument  with  its 
owner.  She  would  not  hear  an  adverse 
argument,  or  hearing  would  not  under- 
stand. She  lives  in  a mental  world  of 
her  own.  The  one  feature  of  the  high 
priestess  of  Theosophy  that  I do  not 
like  is  her  smile.  It  is  lacking  in  geni- 
ality, in  sincerity— or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
It  is  a platform  smile,  which  having 
served  its  purpose  fades  out  of  the  face 
as  suddenly  as  the  light  of  a candle  is 
extinguished.  Yet  there  is  a patronis- 
ing, a condescending  expression  in  it 
that  invests  It  with  character.  It  is 
the  appropriate  smile  of  an  occultist— 
a word  which  Mrs.  Besant  is  fond  of, 
and  which  she  pronounces  with  a sharp 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Among 
weak  or  impressionable  folk  a born 
leader  like  Mrs.  Besant  is  bound  to 
make  concerts.” 


Listen  now’  to  William  Corbett  con- 
cerning shaving.  "As  it  may  cost  only 
about  five  minutes  of  time,  and  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  made  to  cost  30,  or 
even .50  minutes;  and  as  only  15  minutes 
make  about  a 58th  part  of  the  hours  of 
our  average  daylight,  this  being  the 
case,  this  is  a matter  of  real  import- 
ance. I once  heard  Sir  John  Sinclair 
ask  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  whether  he 
meaned  to  have  a son  of  his  (then  a lit- 
tle boy)  taught  Latin.  ‘No,’  said  Mr. 
Johnstone,  ‘but  I mean  to  do  something 
a great  deal  better  for  him.’  ’What  is 
that?’  said  Sir  John.  ‘Why,’  said  the 
other,  ‘teach  him  to  shave  with  cold 
water  and  without  a glass.’  ” 


And  why  should  you  spend  your  life 
in  chasing  the  hands  of  a clock. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Ford,  a most  ingenious  hum- 
orist, considers,  in  the  last  Criterion,  the 
requisites  of  war  correspondents.  He  is 
moved  to  this  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter: 

"My  dear  sir: 

"Will  you  k.ndly  tell  me  how  to  obtain  a 
position  as  war  correspondent?  I would  like 
eery  much  to  try  my  hand  at  that  sort  of 
work,  but  do  n<-t  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
Would  the  fact  that  I am  always  frightened 
when  I hear  guns  go  off.  and  that  I hide 
under  the  bed  whenever  there  is  a thunder 
’term,  interfere  with  my  success?  I am  try- 
ing to  accustom  myself  to  the  roar  of  battle 
by  frequenting  those  sections  of  the  annexed 
district  in  which  blasting  is  carried  on. 

"An  early  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  re- 
garded as  a favor  by 

“Yours  very  respectfully, 

“WILLIE." 

“r-  S.— 1 cannot  bear  the  sight  of  blood.” 


a shivering  wail  from  a lonely  sky. 

A sweeping  wish  and  a long-drawn  cry, 

And  a shudder  of  stars,  as  it  passes  by. 

Ah.  faster,  faster,  thou  hunted  thing. 

I Strain,  madder  yet.  on  each  weary  wing, 
.Shake  off  the  clouds,  as  they  catch  and  cling: 

Ah,  quick;  linger  not,  for  thou  must  begone: 
Though  safety  comes  with  the  breaking  dawn. 
Thou  may’s*,  not  wait  for  the  whlt’nlng 
morn. 

Ah,  where  shalt.  t Lou  find  a.  resting  place? 
Thy  moaning,  lost  in  the  scorn  of  space. 
Sounds  faintly  back:  no  resting  place. 

Contemporaries,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  oratory,  use  the  phrase  “But 
it’s  a far  cry  to  the  next  election.”  In 
Mr.  Bryan’s  case  it’s  a far  shriek. 

"Miss  Daniell  will  give  a demonstra- 
tion next  Monday  on  salads.”  Lobster 
salad  has  caused  demonstrations,  but 
seldom  does  any  mortal  advertise  an 
exact  date  for  indigestion. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Smiggs  is  weaken- 
ing. Ever  since  he  heard  that  strange 
whistle  on  the  Charles,  he  has  been 
pale  and  nervous.  Mrs.  Smiggs  tells  us 
that  the  explosion  at  Charlestown  early 
Sunday  morning  frightened  him  into  i 
hysteria,  and  that  he  already  saw  her  i 
in  the  arms  of  an  Andalusian  drummer. 

Courage.  Mr.  Smiggs,  courage.  Bos- 
ton  is  known  the  world  over  as  a 
defiant  stronghold.  In  Collier’s  "Great 
Historical.  Geographical,  Genealogical 
and  Poetical  Dictionary  — Revis’d,  j 
Corrected  and  Enlarg’d  to  the  Year 
1688,”  we  find  the  pious  compiler 
declaring  that  Boston,  the  metrop-  I 
olis  of  New,  England,  "is  like- 
wise a Place  of  good  strength,  j 
having  fortifications  on  two  or  three  j 
adjoining  Hills,  "with  great  Pieces  of  i 
Cannon  mounted  thereon,  and  a suit-  : 
able  Garrison." 


The  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday 
printed  an  “alleged  portrait  of  Amerieo 
"Vespucci  recently  oiscovered  in  Flor- 
ence.” He  has  a startled  look,  as  How  hard  it  is  to  persuade  a for-  j 
though  he  saw  for  the  first  time  Pitts-  signer  that  the  United  States  does  not  1 
burg  in  winter,  or  a Boston  statue.  | |wish  to  annex  Cuba.  Over  50  years  ago 

’ i I George  Borrow,  who  was  by  no  means  ! 

uncharitable  or  unduly  suspicious,  | 
speaking  of  the  spell  worked  upon  him 
by  Madrid,  said  “Here  are  no  colonies  I 
of  Germans,  as  at  Saint  Petersburg;  no 
English  factories,  as  at  Lisbon;  no  \ 
multitudes  of  insolent  Yankees  loung-  . 
Ing  through  the  streets,  as  at  the  . 
Havannah,  with  an  air  which  seems  to 


"A  nephew  of  the  Nawab  of  Dir  in  the 
Swat  district  has  attempted  to  take 
tlie  Nawab’s  life.”  What  ehle  could  you 
expect  in  the  Swat  district?  And 
where  W’as  the  Akond? 


say,  the  land  is  our  own  whenever  we  i 


One  little  story  told  by  Mr.  Payn  has 
always  lingered  in  my  mind,  writes  Dr. 

Andrew  Wilson,  as  cne  of  his  happiest. 

A certain  Dean,  famous  as  a gourmet,  j ch°ose  to  take  it.’ 

in  his  dinings  out  was,  of  course,  asked  j 

to  say  grace.  The  worthy  dignitary  | 't' hY  should  the  United  States  wish 

first  scanned  the  menu.  If  it  was  an  *°  own  any  Centra]  American  country 


ordinary  repast,  the  grace  began. 
"Lord,  we  thank  Thee,”  “but,”  added 
Payn,  “if  there  was  turtle  soup,  the 
invocation  commenced:  ‘Bountiful  Cre- 
ator!’ ” 


"What’s  in  a name?  Nothing— but  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pellett  is  a piescription  druggist  in 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


A correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mes- 
| senger,  Paris,  has  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Minnie  Maddern  Fislte  looks  like  Thack- 
eray’s pictures  of  Becky  Sharp. 


or  West  Indian  Island?  Artemus  Ward, 
a keen  observer,  knew  these  people. 

“And  yet  I am  told  they  are  a kindly 
people  in  the  main.  I never  met  but  one 
of  them— a Costa  Rican,  on  board  the 
Ariel.  He  lay  sick  with  fever,  and  I 
went  to  him  and  took  his  hot  hand 
gently  in  mine.  I shall  never  forget  his 
look  of  gratitude.  And  the  next  day  he 
borrowed  five  dollars  of  me,  shedding 
tears  as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.” 


To  C.  R.:  You  wish  us  to  start  an 
anagram  department.  We  publish  your 
| specimens,  which  show  conclusively 

, that  you  do  not  know  what  an  anagram 

The  Referee  went  to  St.  James  Hall,  j Is. 

London,  the  other  night  to  hear  Mrs.  ' “The  anagram  of  ’open  car’  is  ‘pneu- 

monia.’ 


anagram  of  'Hoston  Stre< 

■ anagram  of  'Art*  is  'cash.'  ” 

° oft*»n  thought  that  to  be  a brewer 
ale  at  Burton-on- Trent  must  be  the 
f human  felicity. 


1 


^ e are  naturally  of  a scientific  turn 
of  mind.  One  of  our  favorite  b;oks  is 
•'Learning  about  Common  Things”  by 
Jkcob  Abbott.  We  are  never  weary  of 
reading,  for  instance,  the  chapters  on 
“Protection  of  Animals”  and  "The 
House.”  We  still  answer  in  various 
v ays  the  questions  "Can  the  cow  es- 


| I desire  to  die  when  I have  nobody  left  to 
> Ifer.gh  with  me.  I have  novel*  yet  seen,  or 
! heard,  anything  serious  that  was  not  lidicu- 
I lens.  Jesuits,  Methodists,  Philosophers,  Poli- 
ticians. the  hypocrite  Rousseau,  the  scoffer 
Voltaire,  the  Encyclopedists,  the  Humes, 
the  Lvttletons.  the  Grenvilles,  the  atheist 
tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the  mountebank  of 
history.  Mr.  Pitt,  are  all  to  mo  but  impos- 
trs  in  their  various  ways.  Fame  or  inter- 
est are  their  objects;  and  after  all  their  pa- 
rade, I think  a ploughman  win*  sows,  reads 
his  almanack,  and  believes  the  stars  but  so 
many  farthing  candles,  created  to  prevent 
Ids  falling  into  a ditch  as  he  goes  home  at 
night,  a wiser  and  more  rational  being;  and 
I am  sure  an  honester  than  any  of  them. 


er.pc  easily  by  running  or  flying  away? 

Why  not*’  and  “Is  the  cellar  a pleasant  oh!  1 am  s,ck  of  visions  and  systems, 
or  unpleasant  place?”  and  “What  things  i lhat  shove  onc  another  aside,  and  come  over 
are  kept  in  it  in  Summer?”  again,  like  the  ligures  In  a moving  picture. 

And  so  we  are  delighted  to  be  told  j . , . ‘ . it  . 

by  >; r Calmette  that  the  blood-serum  And  yot  the  nlan  thiU  " rote  thls  "’as 
of  eels  has  an  extraordinary  toxic  power  > a klnd,y  creature'  He  liked  good  eat- 
"hen  injected  under  the  skin,  and  that 
the  toxicity  of  an  eel's  blood  is  much 
reduced  by  inoculating  it  with  ’’anti- 
vi nine,”  the  serum  prepared  from  an 
animal  rendered  proof  against  snake 
venom,  and  the  eel-serum  thus  modified 


ing  and  drinking;  he  wrote  charming 
letters;  whether  he  were  sincere  at  the 
time  of  writing  with  one  eye  on  pos- 
terity; he  doted  on  china,  pictures, 
hooks,  and  thought  the  Alps  were  ugly, 
monstrous,  a fit  subject  for  special  leg- 
it.ay  he  used  in  certain  cases  to  confer  II  isla,,on-  Before  you  condemn  him  for 
immunity  from  snake-bite.  The  Sea-  i[  fliPPaney,  examine  yourself.  You  are, 
Serpent  Club  of  Marblehead  should  in-  'i  say  50  years  of  aSe.  and  you  have  led 


vestigate  this  discovery.  Nevertheless 
we  held  fast  to  the  opinion  that  each 
one  should  skin  his  own  eels,  Calmette 
cr  Cilmuck  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


an  active  life.  Have  you  never  written 
a letter  that  you  afterward  regretted? 
Or  did  you  follow  the  advice  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  always  walk  dive  miles 
instead  of  writing? 


We  were  reminded  of  this  by  Mr.  Lu- 
cy’s article  in  the  Strand  Magazine  for 


A scientific  friend— and  is  not  friend- 
ship itself  a science?— tells  us  about  Dr. 

Luigi  Sambon,  who  has  been  investi-  Apri!’  ln  which  he  considers  the  question 
gating  the  etiology  of  sunstroke  and  i Gladstone  s future  biographet . Mr, 

propounds  the  surprising  theory'  that  T“v’”  ’’i  — 

it  is  not  due  to  heat  or  exposure  to  the 
sun.  but  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to 
a microbe.  Dr.  Sambon  argues  his  case 
most  ingeniously,  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  convincingly.  He  points  out  first 
that  stokers  and  engineers  are  exposed 
to  far  greater  heat  than  lhat  of  any  jj 

climate,  without  ever  getting  “sun-  i , . , , 

stroke;”  that  native  teaplanters  and  i fen  grfeater  tnan  f*ay  be„  sed 

t ies.-  repned  Chinese  live  in  the  sun  ! Irom  outslde  contemplation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
s’nd  yet  never  suffer  from  if  finally’  stone’s  lon»  and  always  busy  life-  1 
that  ' sunstroke”  is  a specific'  oilmen!  I have  beapd  on  hi°h  authority 

that  he  has  preserved  for  more 
60  years  all  papers  and 
low-lving  districts  of  the  eastern  United  • ccrl’espondence  lhat  might  properly 


John  Morley’s  name  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  work. 
But  1 have  the  best  reason  to  know  that 
he  has  never  contemplated  undertaking 
it.  It  seems  too  big  a thing  to  be  ap- 
proached single-handed.  Fairly  to 
grapple  with  the  task  would  require  the 
combined  effort  of  a syndicate  of  skilled 
writers.  The  amount  of  material  is 


j t nrasn  him.  'Now,.  ColWif-T, 

| the  four  requisites  of  a desirable  son 

( in-law?  An  affectionate  disposition. 

. sound  health,  knowledge  of  the  world, 

I and  money  enough  to  support  a wife 
i comfortably.  I have  got  all  these. 

I What  more  do  you  want?  And,, 
: do  you  know,  his  Impudence  stag-' 
gored  me  so  that  I never  thought  of' 
doubting  him  and  said,  'Well,  go  and 
talk  it  over  with  Louisa;  If  she's  will- 
ing, I have  nothing  to  say  against 
you.’  ” 

j Occasionally  you  find  men  of  such 
nerve  even  ln  the  walks  of  literature. 
Here  are  two  advertisements  clipped 
from  a publication  called  the  Author’s 

Circular.  “By  . Two  short  stories 

suitable  for  high-class  magazines.  One 
treats  of  a Cornish  episode,  and  is 
Hellenic  in  its  relentlessness.  Full  of 
interest,  and  written  by  a master  of  the 

craft  of  story-telling.”  “By . A 

series  of  six  high-class,  dry,  clean  sto- 
ries; strong,  clear,  brilliant  work  from 
the  pen  of  an  experienced  journalist 
and  literary  workman.  These  sketches 
are  hard  as  nails  and  fresh  as  new 
paint.  Offered  together  or  separately.” 

TWO  CONCERTS.  I 


. Jve.  eich  in  i-  wav  the'fv,rm»  u A 
ling  a soubret  re  talen  the  1 v.hfV' I 

Miss  Wellington  alt hoturi, TihrnJ1!??111 
»he  can  sine-  1 * . ‘kink  that 

1^1  night  There  ’ ,'han  eh*  did 
Plaustve  audience.  rge  and  aP- 

Fhilip  Hale.  I 


is  a specific  ailment 
limited  to  certain  geographical  areas,  | 
among;  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ! than 


Persian  Gulf,  arid  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  but  not  the 
highlands  adjacent.  It  is  unknown  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Sambon  has  not  .succeed- 
ed in  isolating  his  germ  yet,  but  among 
ether  facts  which  he  adduces  in  evi- 
d<  nee  of  its  existence  is  the  occurrence 
of  epidemics  of  sunstroke  in  hospitals, 
.r.c.,  when  men  who  are  exposed  to  far 
greater  heat  out  of  doors  remain  com- 
paratively free  from  it. 

But  if  you  wish  to  avoid  sunstroke, 
wear  a genuine  Panama  hat.  which  the 
Spaniards  say  is  an  infallible  protec- 
tion against  the  sun,  as  well  as  shot- 
proof.  |50  or  $75  is  not  too  much  for  a 
l;at  of  such  virtue.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  buying  our  summer  hats 
in  Hanover  Street  for  a half-dollar  a 
but  we  arc  now  persuaded  that 
onomv  recommended  to  us  by  a 
aire.  is  false. 


States,  the  Nile  Valley,  Red  Sea  and  1 /8erve  the  pnrP°ses  of  a memoir.  They 
“* — ’ — • - - - /are  stored  in  a fire-proof  room  at  Ha- 

■warden— in  what  precise  order  was  indi- 
cated by  an  incident  that  happened  a 
lew  years  ago.  Reference  was  made  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  presence  to  an  epi-j 
>ode  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Newman,  i 
He  remembered  that  his  old  friend  had,  [ 
(half  a century  earlier,  written  him  a 
letter  bearing  on  the  very  point.  He! 
undertook  to  find  it,  and  did  so,  appar-1 
ently,  without  any  trouble.  It  was 
dated  1843.” 


this 

mill 


“CARMEN’’  GIVEN. 


Large  Audience  Saw  the  Opera  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  Last  Night. 

Bizet's  “Carmen'*  was  t he  opera  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghi  - was  the  conductor.  The  cast  fol- 


Dcn  Jor-e Thomas  II.  Persse  j 

Kscarr.  llo Max  Eugene  ! 

Dan  Cairo William  Wolff  ! 

P.'-.-nanilado Arthur  Wooley 

Zuniga I>.  Madeira 

Morales I.  F.  Hanshue 

Libia.-.  Pasta Frank  Rannay 

Carmen ....Lizzie  Macnlchol 

M lohaela Edith  Mason 

Mercedes  Bernice  Holmes 

Ere  -iilta Gertrude  Quinlan 

It  was  not  a good  performance  de- 
spite the  many  curtain  calls,  but  let  us 
ha- ten  to  add  that  the  many  mishaps 
and  sins,  musically  as  well  as  dramatic- 
all;-.  will  doubtless  be  remedied  with 
another  performance  or  so,  and  Mr.  Me- 
Ghic  must  be  the  gentleman  to  do  the 
work.  Thi3  gentleman  is  an  excel- 
lent conductor  of  lighter  works,  but 
his  conducting  last  evening  was  at. 

■ lines  demoralizing.  Justice  demands 
• ensure.  The  orchestra  seemed  too  small 
lor  the  siz-  of  the  theatre,  especially 
lor  an  opera  of  tills  character. 

There  ha  been  many  Carmens. 
In  fact,  the  first  one  Boston  saw  and 
heard,  was  a’,  the  Boston  Theatre.  Miss 
Ma'-nichol's  Carmen  is  different  from 
the;:-  ail.  Nevertheless,  it  wan  a very 
respectable  one,  ln  fact,  too  respectable. 
Barring  a tendency  to  sing  sharp,  her 
•'Iff' rent  numbers  were  given  with 
mark'd  success.  Mr.  Persse’s  Don 
Jos'*  - . familiar  to  Boston’s  operagoers. 
It  Is  on<-  pf  the  best  characters  he  giveH. 
The  Ei  - amilllo  of  Max  Eugene  was 
j Icturc/niue  and  he  delivered  his  one 
mnr  vltn  taste  and  spirit.  His  action 
kicks  ei.  gy.  Miss  Mason  was  charm- 
as  tl.  An  ideal  Mlchaela  in 
many  way.  The  remainder  of  the  cast 
■ • i adequate.  The  chorus  has  made  it- 
fa. already  for  Its  good  work, 
j"  j,  Was  repeated  last  evening. 

IT: “re  was  a good-sized  audience.  Ap- 
. P'-'--'  - frequent,  spontaneous  and 


And  do  you  applaud  such  system,  or- 
der, prudence,  memory?  Think  of  it. 
Poor  old  Newman  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1843.  The  years  rolled  by.  No  doubt 
the  good  Cardinal  forgot  all  about  that 
letter.  He  may  have  changed  diametri- 
cally the  opinions  expressed  therein.  He 
died  without  a pang  at  the  thought  of 
the  correspondence.  He  can  no  longer 
contradict  or  explain.  And  now  in  1808 
there  is  that  letter  so  that  it  can  be 
found  and  read,  as  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  We  have  the  utmost  sympa- 
thy for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  present  physi- 
cal condition.  There  is  much  in  his 
career  that  we  admire,  although  we 
deplore  his  theological  discussions  and 
regret  his  postal-card  enthusiasm  for 
:o  many  weak  novels;  hut  this  revela- 
tion convinces  us  that  he  is  a dangerous 
Man.  When  Isabel  Burton  burned  the 
lanuscript  of  her  husband’s  notes  to 
! is  translation  of  ‘‘The  Perfumed  Gar- 
ken”  she  committed  a cruel  and  wanton 
< rime.  We  could  forgive  more  easily 
; ny  incendiary  who  should  apply 
i ghtp'l  kerosene  to  any  large  collec- 
tion of  private  letters. 

The  Due  de  Sagan  was  full  of  anec- 
dotes. Here  Is  one  of  King  Frederick 
William  HI.,  who  was  not  much  of  a 
txlker.  The  King  was  at  Toplltz, 
drinking  the  waters.  He  happened  to 
i uet  a Hungarian  magnate  who  was 
: Iso  rather  taciturn.  The  conversation 
■ as  as  follows,  with  the  lead  by  the  I 
ing:  "Bathing?”  "Drinking.”  “Sol- i 

• ier?”  ‘'.Magnate.”  “Good.”  “Police- 
man?” ''King.”  “Compliments.” 


Old  ' iiimes  was  talking  of  modern 
courtship.  "I  was  surprised  the  other 
• ly  by  learning  that  young  men  In 
merica  occasionally  ask  the  consent 
< parents  for  their  daughter's  hand.  I 
f ilonei  de  Ramon— you  know  him,  the 

father  of  that  beautiful  girl  Louisa- 
told  me  that  young  Rashlcr  actually 
asked  permission  of  him  to  marry 
Louisa.  De  Ramon  said  to  him.  ‘But 
I don’t  know  anything  about  you.  I’ll 
have  to  ask  your  guardian  for  a certi- 
ficate of  character’.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  Rashlcr  said.  ’How  foolish! 
He’s  my  guardian,  of  court-  he’ll  give 
m<  a good  character.  If  h ; doesn’t,  I'll 


Josef  Hofmann  Gave  His  Second 
Piano  Recital  in  Music  Hall- 
Pupils  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams 
in  Scenes  From  Operas. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofman  gave  his  second  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  In  Music  Hall. 
There  was  a comparatively  small  but  j 
very  applausive  audience.  Mr.  Hof-  I 
matin  played  Handel’s  variations  in  D | 
minor,  Chopin’s  sonata  in  B flat  minor,  ] 
three  pieces  by  ScriAbine,  Rubinstein’s 
variations  op.  88,  Saint-Saens’s  arrange- 
ment of  airs  from  “Alceste,”  his  own 
Bolero  and  Intermezzo  and  a J 
“Tannauser”  arrangement. 

Again  there'  was  a brilliant  display  of 
technic,  a display  that  was  at  times  j 
dazzling,  as  in  Rubinstein’s  intermin- 
able and  boresome  variations.  There 
were  passages  in  the  variations  by 
Handel  and  the  sugar-candy  arrange- 
ment by  Saint-Saens  that  commanded, 
respect  and  excited  admiration,  they  | 
were  of  such  exquisite  delicacy.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Hofmann's  performance  of 
the  variations  by  Rubinstein  w'as  a 
giant's  feat.  But  again  he  gave  me 
little  true  pleasure,  again  he  left  me 
cold.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  young 
man  of  extraordinary  early  promise, 
having  spent  years  in  the  acquisition  of 
technic  is  now  in  the  state  where  he 
appears  immature  and  almost  unmusi- 
cal. He  may  not  yet  have  digested 
thoroughly  what  he  has  learned.  He 
mav  not  yet  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
spell  of  his  teacher;  he  does  not  dare, 
perhaps,  to  reveal  his  own  individuality. 
Yesterday  he  modeled  his  performance 
of  the  Funeral  March  by  Chopin  on 
that  of  his  master,  Rubinstein;  but  his 
performance  was  too  plainly  an  imita- 
tion—and  how  far  it  was  from  the 
original!  __ 

Of  the  novelties,  the  Etude  in  D flat 
Major  (with  an  augmented  third)  by 
Scriubine  was  an  exciting  and  an  effec- 
tive piece.  Little  that  is  good  can  be 
said  justly  of  Mr.  Hofmann’s  own  com- 
positions. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  ap- 
peared last  night  at  the  Bijou  Theatre. 
There  was  an  excellent  orchestra  of 
Symphony  men.  conducted  admirably 
by  Mr.  Zach.  The  program  was  as  fol-  j 
lows: 

“MARTHA,”  1st  and  2d  Acts.  Flotow.  j 

Lady  Harriet Miss  Frances  Wellington 

Nf.ncy  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Nlck"rson 

Lionel H.  M.  Murdo-ugh 

Flunkctt U.  S.  Kerr 

Tristan Charles  H.  Bennett 

"AIDA,"  Duet,  1st  Act.  Verdi. 

Aida Mrs.  William  Dana  Orcutt 

Amneris Mrs.  Gertrude  Plank  j 

•'LUCIA."  Mad  Scer.o.  Donizetti. 

Lucia Miss  Bersie  Driver 

"AIDA."  Duet,  3d  Act.  Verdi. 

Aida... Mrs.  William  Dana  Orcutt1 

Amonasro. Placldo  Flumara 

"LOHENGRIN,”  Diet,  2d  Act.  Wagner. 

Elsa Miss  Murcia  Craft 

Lohengrin James  Allison,  Jr. 

I read  some  time  ago  a review  by  Mr. 
Blackburn  of  a concert  given  by  stu- 
dents of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
in  which  he  said  substantially  that  there 
Is  always  a certain  element  of  sadness 
about  this  particular  kind  of  a concert. 
So  much  seems  so  reasonably  and  sen- 
sibly worthy  of  praise  that  you  are  only 
brought  to  a sudden  standstill  by  the 
thought  that  among  so  many  so  few 
will  necessarily  come  to  any  special  dis- 
tinction. "Here  seems  to  be  collected 
in  miniature  the  competition  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Adams  may  well  be  proud  of  some 
of  these  pupils,  and  surely  some  of 
them,  if  they  persevere,  will  win  good 
things,  even  In  the  operatic  or  concert 
lottery.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
women  throughout  were  far  superior  to 
the  men— they  were  less  self-conscious, 
they  showed  greater  dramatic  instinct. 
Miss  Craft  sings  extremely  well,  and 
has  a voice  that  Is  already  the  potent 
Instrument  of  sentiment  and  passion. 
Mrs.  Orcutt  Is  a woman  of  true  dramat- 
ic temperament,  that  only  needs  fur- 
ther direction  and  wise  encouragement. 
Miss  Driver  was  surprisingly  good  in 
the  mad  scene  from  “Lucia.”  Miss/ 
Nickerson  and  Mrs.  Plank  were  effect/ 


But  pusillanimltie,  to  say  that  she  also  is 
of  the  feaste,  since  it  cannot  bee  joyned  lo 
the  first  part  takes  for  her  share  the  sec 
ond,  which  is  massacre  and  blood.  Mur- 
thers  after  victories,  are  commonly  effected 
by  the  baser  kinde  of  people,  and  officers 
that  waite  upon  the  baggage  and  cartage. 
And  the  reason  we  see  so  many  unheard-of 
cruelties  ln  popular  wanes,  is.  that  this 
vulgar  rascalttie  doth  martially  flesh  and 
enure  it  selfe  to  dive  in  blood  up  to  the  el- 
bowes,  and  mangle  a bodle.  or  hacke  a car- 
casse  lying  and  groveling  at  their  feete, 
having  no  manner  of  feeling  of  other  -valor. 

It  is  the  fashion  now'  to  speak  bitterly 
concerning  the  "cruelty”  of  the  Span- 
iards. We  received  the  other  day  the 
following  paragraph  from  a God-fearing 
man  in  Salem: 

A work  just  published,  entitled  ”Am- 
broise  ParS  and  His  Times”  (1510-1590), 
presents  a graphic  history  of  this  dis- 
| tinguished  pioneer  French  surgeon.  Re- 
cording the  fighting  round  Metz,  where 
the  Spaniards  w'ere  engaged,  ParA  de- 
nounces the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  following  terms:  ”M.  de  Cjuise 

sent  them  all  victuals  enough  and  or- 
dered me  and  other  surgeons  to  go  dress 
and  physic  them,  which  we  did  with  a 
good  will,  and  I think  they  would  not 
have  done  the  like  for  our  men.  For 
the  Spaniard  is  very  cruel,  treacher- 
ous ln  humor,  and,  so  far  an  enemy  to 
all  nations,  which  is  proved  by  Lopez, 
the  Spaniard,  and  Benzo  of  Milan,  and 
others  who  have  written  the  history  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  who 
have  had  to  confess  that  the  cruelty, 
avarice,  blasphemies  and  wickedness  of 
the  Spaniards  have  utterly  estranged 
the  poor  Indians  from  the  religion  that 
! these  Spaniards  professed,  and  all  write 
that  they  are  less  worthy  than  the 
idolatrous  Indians,  for  their  cruel  treat- 
ment of  these  Indians." 

Yes,  Ambrose  Pare  was  an  illustri- 
ous Frenchman,  and  he  protested 
against  Spanish  cruelty;  but  how'  about 
his  countrymen?  Look  for  a moment, 
at  the  “Lustra  Ludovica"  by  James 
Howell,  Esq.,  (London,  1646).  On  page 
7 you  will  find  this  pleasant  reading 
about  the  punishment  of  the  assassin 
of  Henry  IV. : 

“Every  one  did  whet  his  invention 
to  devise  some  exquisite  lasting  torment 
for  Ravaillac:  The  Butchers  of  Paris, 
who  are  habituated  in  bloud,  propos’d 
a way  to  flay  him  and  the  torture  of 
excoriation  should  "continue  three 
daies;  Others  gave  the  draught  of  an  1 
instrument  in  form  of  an  Obelisk  where 
(he  might  be  press'd,  and  the  torment 
should  last  a long  time;  Others  found 
I out  a way  to  have  his  body  cut  quite 
olf,  from  his  hips  downyard,  and  his 
bowels  to  be  clap'd  presently  upon  a 
hot  yron  plank,  which  should  preserve 
the  other  halfe  of  the  body  in  pangs  of 
agonies  a long  while;  but  the  court  of 
justice  thought  it  not  fit  to  Invent,  or 
inflict  any  other  punishment  upon  him 
but  what  the  laws  allowed.” 

And  what  was  the  poor  devil's  fate?) 
He  was  first  pierced  with  the  knife  he1 
I used  in  treasonable  murder;  buskins 
filled  with  boiling  oil  were  applied  to 
| him;  he  was  pincered  in  the  paps,  thighs 
j and  brawn  of  the  legs,  and  boiling  lead 
■ was  poured  into  the  one,  burning  resin) 

! into  the  other,  and  wax  melted  with  sul- 
phur into  the  third;  his  body  was  torn, 
asunder  by  horses,  all  his  members 
burned,  reduced  to  cinders,  and  throwr 
into  the  air;  the  house  where  he  was  # 
i born  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  none 
should  presume  to  build  upon  that  plecs 
of  earth;  his  father  and  mother  were 
exiled  for  life;  and  his  brothers,  sisters 
uncles  and  others  should  never  after 
wards  bear  the  name  of  Ravaillac  unde)^ 

1 pain  of  being  hanged  and  strangled.  F. 

Or  read  the  postscript  by  AndrevL 
| Knapp  and  William  Baldwin,  attorneys 
! at-law,  to  their  edition  of  the  Newgati 
Calendar.  In  the  seven  years  from  1S1 
| to  1825,  both  inclusive,  7700  were  judi 
daily  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  57 
were  executed.  At  that  time  there  wer 
223  capital  offences;  128  persons  wer 
hanged  for  burglary,  21  for  horse-steal 
ing.  27  for  larceny  to  the  value  of  4 
shillings  in  dwelling  houses,  95  for  rob 
bery,  29  for  sheep  stealing,  etc.  An. 
read  of  the  barbarous  accompaniment 
to  these  executions. 


Read  the  first  volumes  of  the  “Re 
belllon  Record.”  You  will  be  amazed  a 
the  stories  told  of  dreadful  deeds  o 
each  side.  And  our  Civil  War  was  nc 
so  long  ago. 

And  is  there  no  outrageous  cruelty.  i| 
the  United  States  today?  How  man  I 
men  were  burned  to  death  by  mobs  il 
Spain  within  the  last  five  years?  Yo! 
say  such  executions  in  this  country  ar| 
few  and  excite  horror  throughout  th| 


try.  But  3iii  h oxrcutfbns  still  oc- 
And  are  there  not  State  Govern- 
_-ts  In  the  South  that  sell  convicts 
|f>  a slavery  worse  than  death? 

If  the  way.  Borrows  "Bible  In 
Jjn,"  which  Is  always  Interesting 
Jping,  might  servo  >iow  as  a ecr- 
tttlve  to  certain  popular  delusions. 
Tjt/nay  say,  "Yes.  but  Borrow  wrote 
,:he  people  of  60  years  ago.”  But  the 
I mmon  pejple”  of  a ciuntry  like 
in  preserve  their  characteristic  at- 
mtes  for  centuries.  (Thus,  in  turn, 
[•row  thought  that  the  Spanish  arts- 
|raey  In  his  day  was  exactly  as  de- 
bed by  Le  Sage.)  Borrow  examined  I 
Itely  the  Spaniard  of  the  lower  class:  , 
Is  Is  not  a common  being:  he  is  an 
Iraordinary  man.  He  has  not.  It  Is' 
[s,  the  amiability  and  generosity  of 
Russian  mujik,  who  will  give  his 
(y  rouble  rather  than  the  stranger 
j 11  want:  nor  his  placid  courage, 

Jich  renders  him  it  sensible  to  fear. 

1 1,  at  the  command  of  nis  Tsar,  sends 
■singing  to  certain  death.  There  Is 
|rp  hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in 
disposition  of  the  Spaniard;  he  pos- 
|3cs,  however,  a spirit  of  proud  lnde- 
1 dence,  which  It  is  impossible  but  to 
lalre.  He  Is  Ignorant,  of  course;  but 
ils  singular  that  I have  Invariably 
lnd  amongst  the  low  and'  slightly 
Icated  classes  far  r.  cre  liberality  of 
jtiment  than  amongst  the  upper." 


last  night,  at  the  Porphyry,  Ward 
I s talking  about  his  dog.  "He’s  a 
11-bred  fox-terrier  and  bright  as  a 
j ton.  He  considers  it  his  duty  and 
lasure  to  fight  anything  and  every- 
Ily,  and  is  sure  to  scrap  with  some- 
lag  whenever  I take  him  out.  He 
tackle  a mastiff  or  a pug  with 
Rial  cheerfulness,  and  doesn’t  seem  to 
||e  much  whether  he  does  all  the 
'■wing  or  is  simply  chewed  himself. 
It  he  hasn’t  a particle  of  judgment. 
1st  summer,  in  the  country,  he  bit  at 
lee  separate  hedgehogs,  although 
||;h  time  I had  to  pin  his  head  down 
h a pitchfork  while  the  coachman 
|;nt  an  hour  pulling  the  quills  out  of 
mouth.  When  he  isn’t  fighting, 
I1  s barking.  Still,  I rather  like  Teddy, 
|ls  so  cheerful  and  self-satisfied.  You 
I named  him  after  Roosevelt;  some. 
I'iv  it  seemed  natural." 


oujl/iAi. 


! wild  birds  fleck  at  twilight,  and  the  for- 
est beasts  come  hither, 

I'reeplng  stealthily  and  swiftly  through  the 
pathways  of  the  wood, 
this  strange  grass-grcwn  circle,  whero 
but  riot  beech  leaves  wither. 

And  no  tree  has  ever  stood. 

r here,  in  this  his  playground,  by  unheed- 
ing man  forsaken, 

Vhen  the  dews  of  moonlit  midnights  are 
encumbering  the  earth, 
n pipes:  and  straightway  hosts  of  sleeping 
nymphs  and  dryads  waken 

To  the  measure  of  his  mirth.  

'»  mortal  hands  may  fashion  the  green  gar- 
lands that  they  weave  him; 

Mo  footsteps  pass  as  lightly  on  this  pine- 
encircled  lawn : 
or  any  eyes  behold  then:  as  in  shadowy  file 
they  leave  him 

At  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 

alk  softly,  speak  in  whispers!  X>o  you  hear 
the  shy  god  gliding 
Through  the  woodland  even  now?  Oh,  wait 
in  silence  for  a space, 
nd,  haply,  as  he  Issues  for  a moment  from 
his  hiding. 

We  may  look  upon  his  face. 


And  yet  even  In  cheerless  winter  when 
an’s  a-cold,  there  Is  joyaunce  In  Kan- 
ts, If  we  may  trust  the  Concordia 
I'aylight.  A belated  account  of  the 
reatest  New  Year’s  Eve  Carnival  ever 
eld  In  that  place  has  just  come  to  us. 
Twas  indeed  a gala  night.  The  hall 
.•as  brilliant  with  handsome  hanging 
imps,  and  at  8.30  Mr.  C.  C.  Eye  "de- 
vered  a brief  address  of  welcome  and 
etired  with  a graceful  bow  which  re- 
elved  merited  applause.” 

There  was  music.  But  at  these  sol- 
mn  ceremonies  there  was  no  blatant 
mass  band,  no  barbarous  calathum- 
duns,  no  screeching  swinette:  "The 

irgan  swelled  smooth  musical  tones  to 
he  master  touch  of  the  organist’s 
killful  hand  bespeaking  her  talent 
;nd  refinement.” 

“At  the  close  of  the  hall  exercises  the 
•rowd  hurried  away  to  the  opera  house 
to  add  additional  to  the  plethora  of 
lumbers  already  there  had  cleared  the 
spacious  auditorium  of  its  chairs 
thronged  with  gay  flirtations  Ladies 
ind  gents  to  the  number  of  at  least 
100  reciprocated  friendship  in  trip  and 
hop  with  measured  steps  cycled  in 
promenades  to  the  thrilling  music  dis- 
coursed by  the  Asherville  band  which 
was  engaged  for  the  occasion  and  they 
re  up  to  date  masters  of  their  profes- 
lon  and  In  variety  of  musical  art.” 
Aside  from  the  entertainments  a 
mptuous  oyster  supper  with  other 
reshments  was  announced  near  micl- 
t served  at  the  hall  where  each 
d all  could  go  to  satisfy  the  wants 
the  inner  man  for  the  small  sum  of 


25  cents.  All  were  satisfied' 
remained." 


• jnue 


Married  people,  as  n rule,  v,  |sh  not  to  be 
pleased,  or  at  least  not  to  show  it.  They 
may  lie  heartbroken  at  each  other’s  death, 
nml  unable  to  endure  a temporary  separa- 
tion; but  the  outsider  wonders  why,  seeing 
lu.w  little  they  seem  to  care  for  being  to- 
gether. It  Is  Hie  same,  after  all.  with  other 
delations,  and  it  is  only  because  brothers  and 
sisters,  fathers  and  children,  have  not  taken 
visible  steps  to  select  one  another  that  their 
1 ored  indifference  Is  less  conspicuous. 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford  gives  Invaluable 
advice  to  ali  those  that  now  propose 
to  be  war  correspondents.  The  appli- 
cant should  first  of  all  secure  a pub- 
lisher for  h!s  book;  he  should  then 
visit  a costumer’s  for  a complete 
war-correspondent's  outfit.  "I  saw  one 
at  the  Arlon  ball  last  winter,  and  would 
advise  you  to  copy  It  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. It  consists  of  a broad  hat,  shirt 
open  t«t  the  throat,  linen  trousers, 
fringed  leather  leggings  and  a cart- 
ridge belt.  1 am  told  that  when  the 
fall  styles  for  1898  are  announced  a 
costume  of  this  sort  will  be  recom- 
mended as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
war  correspondence."  The  correspond-  I 
ent  should  surely  be  photographed  on 
horseback,  In  the  act  of  writing  dis-  I 
patches  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
Every  respectable  photographer  has  a 
pasteboard  horse. 

“There  are  two  important  matters  I 
which  should  claim  your  attention  just 
i before  your  departure  for  that  part  of 
Florida  which  is  usually  termed  ‘the 
seat  of  war.’  Y'ou  should  secure  rooms 
at  a good  hotel  In  advance— for  the 
rush  of  war  correspondents  is  likely 
to  be  very  large— and  arrange  with 
your  publisher  for  a farewell  dinner 
to  be  tendered  by  a number  of  your 
friends  and  admirers,  the  cost  of  which 
should  be  divided  equally  between  your 
publisher  and  yourself.  In  sending  out 
invitations  to  this  banquet  be  sure  and 
Invite  a number  of  people  who  live  so 
far  off  that  they  cannot  come,  but  may 
be  counted  on,  to  send  genial  letters 
of  regret  and  eulogy  of  yourself,  which 
you  will  turn  over  to  your  publisher 
for  use  In  the  advertising  department 
of  his  large  establishment.” 


ABOOT  MUSIC. 

Short  Description 
“ Lili  Tsee.” 


UaciouH  in  ail,  ai 
Peculiarly  op<  n 
has  kept  himself 


1 lion 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  Book, 
“ What  Is  Good  Alusic  ? ” 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


The  Referee  speaks  of  old  Daniel 
Defoe  as  "that  most  shameless  plagiar- 
ist cf  certain  works  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.” 

"There  was  an  old  peison  of  Ham, 

Who  wearied  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

’Fitzgerald,’  said  he, 

’Is  as  right  as  can  be. 

But  this  Club  and  these  "versions,”  O 
dam!’  ” 


Some  female  admirer  of  George  Alex- 
ander, the  playactor,  sent  him  a design 
for  a matfn£e  hat.  “It  consists  of  three 
ivy  leaves  and  a violet,  and  is  just  a lit- 
tle larger  than  a five-shilling  pifeee.” 


Where  are  the  librettists  of  this  coun- 
try who  will  incite  composers  to  glori- 
ous cantata,  oratorio,  opera,  or  even 
patriotic  ode?  Here  is  Mr.  Bristow, 
poor  Mr.  George  F.  Bristow,  who  wished 
to  put  Niagara  Falls  Into  music,  and  he 
made  a choral  symphony  out  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Lord’s  apostrophe  to  the  stupen 
dous  thing.  A duet  for  soprano  and 
alto  begins 

"Superior.  Huron,  Michigan  and  Erie 
With  little  Clair  commingling  like  a Peri.” 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  Mr.  Bristow 
was  obliged  to  struggle  with 
"Ye  rapids,  sparkling,  foaming,  dashing 
wildly; 

Ye  eddies,  lull’d  to  gentle  rest  so  mildly; 

Ye  giddy  whirlpools,  round  and  round  a-danc- 

ing, 

Like  mettled  steed,  proud  of  his  rider,  pranc- 
ing.” 


“Lili  Tsee,"  which  will  bo  produced 
at  the  Tremont  Monday  night  as  a cur- 
tain raiser,  is  a shortened  version  of  an 
operetta  by  Franz  Curti,  who  died  at 
Dresden  Feb.  7. 

He  was  born  at  Cassel,  Nov. 

16.  1854.  He  first  studied  medicine  at 
and  Geneva,  and  then  music  un- 
der Kretschmer  and  Schulz-Beuthen  at 
Dresden,  which  he  made  his  home.  He 
practised  dentistry  by  (lay  to  live;  at 
night  he  wrote  music.  His  chief  works 
are  these  operas;  "Hc-rtha”  (Alten- 
burg,  18S7);  “Reinhardt  von  Ufenau" 

(Altenburg,  1SS9),  "Lili  Tsee"  Mann- 

heim, Jan.  12,  1816),  "Das  Rosli  vom 
Santis”  (Zurich,  Feb.  11,  1898,  a posthu- 
mous production);  music  to  Kirch- 
buch’s  fairy  play,  "Dio  letzten  Mens- 
chen”  (Dresden,  1891),  a choral  work, 
“Die  Gleischerjungfran;”  ochneefricd- 
Suite  (Weimar,  1895);  choral  work, 

"Die  Schlacht”  (Dresden.  1895);  orches- 
tral works,  male  jart  songs,  songs,  etc. 

"Lili  Tsee”  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  as  "Lilli  Tse”  at 
Daly’s  Theatre,  New  York.  The  New 
York  Times  said  of  it:  "It  is  short, 
fragile,  and  pretty,  and  exactly  serves 
its  purpose,  and  it  is  set  on  the  stage 
with  exquisite  taste.  The  scene  repre- 
sents a street  in  a remote  Japanese 
village,  with  pottery  shops  on  one  side 
and  a number  of  dainty  girls  painting 
and  modeling  satsuma  ware,  and  the 
portal  of  Lili  Tsee’s  home  on  the  other; 
with  the  blooms  of  the  cherry  and 
dahlia  in  abundance  and  an  ideal  Japan- 
ese landscape  in  the  distance.  Kiki 
Tsum  loves  Lili  Tsee  and  tells  her  often 
in  sweet  numbers  how  beautiful  she  is 
—so  often  and  so  eloquently  that  Lili 
Tsee  begins  to  be  quite  curious  and 
longs  to  gaze  on  her  own  charms.  For 
it  seems  that  in  that  land  of  flowers 
there  are  no  clear  pools  of  tvater,  such 
as  that  which  caused  the  destruction 
of  Narcissus,  no  shining  silver  flagons, 
or  bright  tin  dish-pans  in  which  one 
may  see  one’s  own  face  and  so  admire 
one’s  own  beauty.  And  the  casual  in- 
troduction of  a hand  mirror,  dropped 
by  an  English  globe-trotter,  leads  to 
various  misunderstandings  and  compli- 
cations, in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  village,  a Buddhist  priest  (who  is 
a sly  old  rascal),  some  English  tourists 
and  a pompous  State  official  in  a jln- 
j riksha  are  involved." 


He  was  talking  In  passionate  terms 
to  the  woman  next  him  in  the  street 
car,  and  his  words  forced  themselves 
on  our  ears:  "Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Mulduke, 

there  are  men  that  notice  women's 
dress.  I have  in  my  mind,  for  instance, 
at  the  moment,  the  recollection  of  an  1 
evening  gown  of  white  satin,  with  a 
lcr.g-trained  skirt,  flounced  all  round 
the  hem  with  beautiful  point  d'Alen- 
con.  The  lace  was  caught  up  In  fes- 
toons at  regular  intervals  with  small 
diamond  ornaments  and  quaint  little 
tassels  of  crystal  and  pearl,  while  it 
was  headed  throughout  its  entire  length 
with  a pearl  and  crystal  passementerie. 
The  Eldes  of  the  skirt  were  draped 
with  other  flounces  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful lace,  lightly  cascaded  from  waist 
to  feet,  and  caught  here  and  there 
with  small  true-lovers’  knots  in  dia- 
monds. The  tight-fitting  white  satin 


The  original  cast  at  Daly’s  was  as 
follows: 

Kiki  Tsum Frank  Kushworth 

Lili  Tsee Marguerite  Lemon 

Mirg-Ming Arthur  Cunningham 

Tairaa Bell  Harper 

Miss  Whlrlbottle Marie  St.  John 

A State  official Clement  Hopkins 

*** 

Mr.  William  J.  Henderson’s  “What  is 
Good  Music?  Suggestions  to  Persons 
Desiring  to  Cultivate  a Taste  in  Musical 
Art,”  is  a little  book  that  should  be 
read  constantly  by  hardened  concert- 
goers  as  well  as  by  the  fashionable  or 
the  unfashionable  that  now  sit  in  dark- 
ness. It’s  a little  book,  I say;  there 
are  only  about  200  pages,  but  the  reader 
that  understands  thoroughly  the  pages 
and  appreciates  the  honesty,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  high  ideals  of  this  singu- 
larly acute,  lucid,  and  poetical  writer 
is  more  musical  than  many  composers, 
who,  like  unto  Lowell’s  great  Captains, 
With  their  guns  and  drums 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes. 

I admired  the  work  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son long  before  I knew  and  loved  the 
man;  and  I think  I can  speak  coolly 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  words  concerning  him  as  a writer. 
To  me  he  is  an  interpreter,  a creator. 
A man  of  liberal  education,  he  is  never 
intoxicated  by  his  knowledge.  A poet 
of  high  imagination,  his  feet  stand 
firm  on  solid  ground.  A man  of 
authority  in  certain  departments  of 
logical  in  reasoning,  he 


bodice  was  cut  in  a long  Louis  XVI. 
point  (a  complete  and  welcome  change  I mathematics 
after  the  loose  Russian  fronts)  and  reasons  with  logical  precision,  and  with 
embroidered  with 'pearls,  crystals,  and  out  pedagogic  dryness.  His  authority 
diamonds,  the  d^colletage  being  draped  is  never  harsh  or  aggressive;  his  mod- 
with  point  d’Alencon  lace,  and  arranged  esty  is  never  obsequious  or  that  of  a 
with  shoulder-straps  of  cerise  velvet.”  faint  heart.  He  is  a master  or  irony 

I and  sarcasm,  and  he  wields  these  weap- 
j oils  only  against  imposters  and  shatns. 
I His  enthusiasm  is  that  of  a generous 
i soul  quick  to  recognize  all  that  which 
is  pure  and  noble.  He  Is  free  from 
prudery  and  priggishness,  yet  he  dis- 


dains that  \Vhlcl7Ts 
in  a calling  that  i 
subtle  temptation 
unspotted  from  th.  world. 

In  ibis  book  Mr.  Hondirson 
the  essential:;  of  form,  ; 
foivns,  monophonic  forms,  romantic 
of  I torn.  Church  counterpoint,  impl  song 
W1  i forms,  operatic  forms;  me  contents  of 
music,  the  sensuous,  ih,  Intellect nui 
the  emotional,  iho  ..sihuleii  or  musk'; 
and  he  treats  of  the  pi rformar.ee  ol 
music,  the  orchislra,  chamber  music, 
(tho  piano,  the  violin,  the  work  ol  ,1 
c-horus,  solo  singing. 

* * 

Let  me  quote  from  this  book,  wldeh 
any  American  lover  of  music  may  well 
read  with  pride,  exulting  in  that  It  was 
written  by  a fellow  countryman. 

Mr.  Henderson  thus  describes  the  In- 
fluence of  romanticism: 

"Who  are  these  fellows,”  said  ilie 
concert-goers,  "with  their  prosy  plati- 
tudes about  music  anu  tier  dignity  as 
an  art?  Do  we  go  into  the  concerl- 
room  to  search  for  Hie  skeleton  under 
the  beautiful  flesh?  Nay,  let  us  (cast 
our  hearts  upon  the  ravishing  beauty 
of  naked  sound,  and  let  these  anato- 
mists go  fall  upon  their  own  scalpels." 

But  even  as  they  spoke  there  arose  a 
race  o''  composers  who  use  ! the  scalpel 
on  their  own  art.  and  who  cried  aloud 
in  the  market-places  for  intellectual 
j consideration.  And  these  composers 
J were  forthwith  discovered  to  be  roman- 
■ ticists,  who  declared-  that  music  was 
not  only  beautiful,  but  throbbing  with 
the  p.nt-up  passion  of  humanity,  in 
her  these  found  the  elemental  voice  of 
mankind,  the  speech  of  fundamental 
emotions,  the  irresistible  declaration  of 
the  primeval  barbarian  grandeur  of  tlv 
man  and  won. an  at  gaze  one  upon  t b ■ • 
other;  and  they  called  the  world  10 
witness  that  when  they  sat  down  to 
compose  music  they  were  engaged  in 
graving  with  subtler  tools  what  (he 
painter  splashed  with  his  brush  and  the 
poet  traced  with  his  pen. 

Finally  one  of  these  romanticists  a 
mad.  uncontrollable  fellow,  whose  con- 
victions burnt  into  his  soul  with  such 
tierce  tire  that  they  sent  him  running 
through  the  highways  of  thp  world 
screaming  his  agony  into  the  faces  of 
men,  proclaimed  his  belief  in  a hybrid 
acephalous  thing  called  the  art-work 
of  the  future,  in  which  poetry,  painting 
acting  and  music  should  unite  ami 
form  an  aesthetic  Dagon  to  h«  wor- 
shiped in  Gath  and  Askalon,  and  all 
the  cities  of  the  Philistines. 

* * * 

Mr.  Henderson  is  speaking  of  the 
fugue:  "Above  ail,  the  great  question 

is.  Does  it  make  music?  Is  it  beautiful 
within  the  field  of  polyphonic  writing, 
or  is  it  ugly  . Jf  it  lias  balance,  sym- 
metry, clarity  and  logical  development 
ir  will  have  the  front  of  beauty,  it  will 
c<  ne  with  nil  the  convincing  force  of  a 
clear  argument.  The  fugue  is  an  intel- 
lectual product  and  it  must  be  studied 
with  the  intellect.” 

Who  but  a pod  would  quote  Bunner’s 
“O  honey  of  Hymettus  Hill.”  as  an  cx- 
at:  pie  of  the  Rondo  form? 

* * * 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  immediate 
appreciation  of  thp  purely  musical  value 

of  such  compositions  (program  over- 

i tures,  etc.)  is  the  necessity  of  getting 
i at  the  composer’s  emotional  schedule. 
One  has  to  have  some  key  to  the  con- 
i tent  of  such  works,  and  often  in  search-  | 
mg  for  it  he  loses  his  grip  on  the  abso- 
lute  music  of  the  composition. 

It  is  in  orchestral  music  that  one  is  j 
most  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the  pure- 
ly  sensuous  quality  of  music,  for  the! 
palette  of  the  modern  symphonist  ifc  full  ! 
of  gorgeous  colors,  and  a very  poor  piece  ; 
of  composition  may  be  made  to  sound 
imposing  by  the  cunning  employment  of 
divided  violins  with  harmonies  of  horns 
and  harp,  by  ingeniously  dispersed 
chords  for  the  wood-wind,  or  by  the 
thunderous  shock  of  a solid  tutti. 

The  intensity  and  power  of  the  utter- 
ance of  an  orchestra  far  exceeds  that  of 
any.  orator  or  singer.  By  the  powerful 
projection  through  song  of  a singer’s 
personality,  we  are  often  misled  into 
supposing  that  the  human  voice  is  the 
most  expressive  of  all  instruments;  but 
pure  musjeal  expressiveness  exists  in 
its  highest  degree  in  the  orchestra, 
where  the  influence  is  not  personal,  but 
absolutely  musical. 

But  music  has  .10  articulate  speech, 
r or  that  reason  it  is  compelled  to-  ex- 
press emotions  in  the«  abstract.  The 
composer  can  say  to  you:  “I  am  sad." 
and  in  saying  it  he  can  influence  you  to 
be  sac  with  him.  But  he  cannot  say  to 
you  m music:  "I  am  sad  because  my 

brother  is  dead."  The  materials  >V 
mi  s*  il  expression  do  not  admit  of  such 
definite  statement.  Music  can  speak  a 
sadness  more  intense  than  words  can 
utter,  but  it  is  the  privilege  oi  the  poet, 
not  of  the  musician,  to  tell  the  cause  of 
the  sadness. 

Whether  a person  plays  the  piano  or 
Mngs  well  or  ill  is  not  a question  of 
opinion,  but  of  fact.  The  critic  who  is 
acquaint jd  with  the  technics  of  the  art 
can  pronounce  judgment  upon  a per- 
formance with  absolute-  certainty,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
every  lover  of  music  should  not  do  the 
same  fhing.  There  should  not  b?  any 
I?c,mr/or  such  talk  as  this.  ‘T  th'nk 
Blank  sang  \ f vy  well,  didn't  you?" 
Well,  [ didn't  like  it  much."  And 
there  should  be  no  room  for  the  indis- 
cri:  iPa*°  Plause  ot  bad  performances 
v.rneh  so  often  grieve  the  hearts  of  ju- 
dicious listeners.  Bad  orchestral  play- 
ing. had  piano  playing,  bad  singing  . re 
applauded  every  day  in  the  course  of 
the  musical  set  son  by  people  who  think 
trey  have  a right  to  an  opinion. 

He  (the  conductor)  and  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  interpretation  of  a 
work,  but  he  does  not  magnetize  an  or- 
chestra into  following  his  ideas  at  a 
performance.  He  teaches  the  ideas  at  I 
rehearsal,  and  it  is  there  that  his  work  , 
is  done.  j 


e once  persuaded  to  go  to 
w.'.at  n triend  described  as  a ehamber- 
nuisi.-  concert.  There  you  heard  four 
ghostly  persons  perform  an  operation 
which  seemed  to  you  to  be  the  articula- 
t.on  of  a symphonic  skeleton.  At  that 
entertainment  you  became  reckless  and 
s opt  openly  In  the  sight  of  all  men. 
And  lot  me  add  in  strlet  confidence  that 
it  the  performance  was  no  better  than 
most  of  our  quartet-playing.  1 do  not 
blame  you  tor  your  somnolence. 

More  people  go  to  hear  piano  playing 
than  any  other  form  of  instrumental 
solo  playing,  and  tills  is  because  so 
many  persons  practice  piano  playing. 
Judging  from  observation  extending 
over  a tolerable  number  of  years.  I 
should  say  that  out  ot'  every  one  thou- 
sand persons  who  attend  piano  recitals 
1 about  one  has  any  real  knowledge  of 
I what  constitutes  good  piano  playing. 
This  sweeping  assertion  includes  all  the 
pianists,  music-teachers,  and  students, 
who  go  on  complimentary  tickets,  for 
| I have  witnessed  a greater  display  of 
j ignorance  of  the  true  significance  of 
■ music  as  an  art  at  a convention  of 
musicians  than  at  any  other  musical 
gathering  I ever  attended. 

Beamy  in  piano  playing  is  the  result 
! of  high  intellectual  conception,  warmed 
by  emotional  force  and  made  known 
] through  the  medium  of  ample  technic. 

It  is  the  custom  of  musical  managers 
to  make  a great  noise  in  their  advertise- 
ments of  a big  chorus,  and  such  a body 
is.  indeed,  imposing  in  mere  volume  of 
tone;  but  a small  and  well-trained 
chorus  of  some  200  selected  voices  will 
far  excel  it  in  quality,  attack,  precision, 
unanimity,  shading  .and  enunciation. 

Yes.  and  a chorus  of  about  80  is  still 
better. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  musical  per- 
formance singing  is  that  about  which 
I the  great  majority  of  music  lovers  know 
j the  least.  I have  never  heard  any  vocal 
solo  so  bad  that  th/re  were  no  ner^ 
sons  in  an  audience  ready  to  demand  an 
encore.  On  the  contrary,  very  bad 
singing,  if  it  is  only  sufficiently  preten- 
tious. arouses  as  much  enthusiasm,  and 
I the  general  public  makes  very  little 
| discrimination  between  the  work  of  ai 
de  Reszke  or  a Melba  and  that  of  a 
fourth-rate  Sunday-night  concert-singer 
who  has  paid  the  manager  to  give  her! 
an  appearance.  Singing  is  difficult  tol 
judge  calmly  and  dispassionately,  be-| 

I cause  the  personal  influence  of  th 
; artist,  exercised  almost  without  th 
• intervention  of  a medium,  reaches  thej 
I hearer  with  a direct  force;  and  a pantj 
1 ing.  screaming,  dramatic  soprano,  who 
j is  really  full  of  passion,  and  who  pro-1 
] jects  temperament  into  the  atmosphere, 

! as  a hose  would  souirt  water,  stirs  up 
j an  audience  powerfully,  and  sends  peo- 
ple away  crying;  “Oh,  what  a divint 
] singer!”  On  the  other  hand,  a womai 
who  can  sing  trills,  scales,  and  staccat 
I with  accuracy  and  rapidity  may  be  a; 

I devoid  of  feeling  as  an  oyster,  but  shi 
: will  get  great  glory  simply  by  amazinf 
| her  auditors.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  finished  cantilena  of  the  cul 
tivated  vocal  artis".  is  lost,  and  the  cri 
tic  who  mourns  the  infrequency  of 
polished  legato  style  is  voted  an  oh 
fogy. 

Fortunately  I am  not  called  upon  t 
explain  the  physical  processes  by  whicl 
good  vocal  technic  is  produced, 
should,  indeed,  bo  in  a sorry  ptigh 
■ that  mv  duty,  for  I know  of  n 
subject  on  which  there  is  so  much  r' is 
agreement  among  professors.  Ever' 
one  r f them  appears  to  have  ;i  differen: 
method,  and  thev  waste  much  good  tirm 
and  useful  in  hurling  vituperation  at 
one  another  in  Ihe  columns  of  the  mu- 
s-cal  journals.  I suspect  that  many  ot 
them  hove  a good  deal  more  method 
than  is  beneficial  to  their  pupils. 

I have  quoted  at  random  from  Mr.i 
Hendersons  book,  thinking  that  you) 
would  thus  wish  to  gain  a fairer  idea 
of  his  pungency  and  vivacity,  and  read 
ali  that  he  has  said  wisely  and  to  the 
point.  There  are  easy  sentences  that 
owe  their  ease  to  laborious  preparation 
and  fuil  knowledge.  Mr.  Henderson’s 
knowledge  does  net  obscure  his  thought 
or  darken  his  counsel. 


Philip  Hals. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

De  ]Tj’achmann  v'i11  P,a>'  in  London 

Fanni.--  Bloomfield  Zcisler,  the  pianist, 
wdl  make  her  df-but  in  London  April  28.  |, 
i Air.  Hunekrr  says:  "The  Ohopinzee 

plays  in  London  this  spring.  I have 
l been  told  that  his  real  name  is  Wal- 
do mar  Paohmann,  and  his  father  a 
I rabbi  In  Odessa.  I wish  he  would  pay  us 
I one  more  visit.  Crazy  as  he  Is,  I never 
j heard  a piano  touch  like  it,  and  no  one, 

I not  even  Joseffy,  made  the  Ohicltering 
! piano  sound  so  exquisitely.  Pachmann 
, in  the  smaller  Chopin  pieces  is  without 
I riaval  on  this  wind-swept  planet.” 

Messrs.  Arthur  \V.  Pinero  and  J. 

1 Comyns  Carr's  n ew  libretto  for  the 
! Savoy  Theatre,  for  which  Sir  Arthur 
J Sullivan  has  composed  the  music,  is  in 
rehearsal.  The  opera  will  be  In  three 
I ai  ts,  will  be  described  as  a romantic 
■ musical  drama,  and  will  be  entitled 
"The  Beauty  Stone.” 

Mr  N.  H.  Allen,  organist  of  the  Ou- 
tre Church  Hartford,  Conn.,  completed 
Y.  - , irs  of  service  there  March  27.  The 
pastor  referred  to  this  service  in 
warmly  complimentary  terms  just  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  morning  ser- 
mm,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ves- 
per service.  Mr.  Allen  was  presented 
with  a handsome  v/atch  suitably  lo- 


wer,-known  Montmartre 
: r gave  April  6 a recita- 
ous'  of  one  of  M.  Dru- 
when  he  left  the  mas- 
i j e handed  him  £10,  ad- 
■e  really  In  luck,  my  dear 
mr  colleague,  Jules  Moy, 
o sing  but  when  I heard 
I at  once  sent  for  you.” 
n-.keted  the  money,  and 
ear  l to  Alecaenas,  who 


Col.  Mapleson  proposes  to  give,"  ali 
the  Olympic  Theffre.  operatic  perform- 
ances during  six  months  of  the  year  at 
half  the  ordinary  prices  of  admission, 
the  season  commencing'  next  month  He 
has  the  scenery,  dresses,  etc.,  for  15 
operas,  besides  the  Dragonetti  library 
of  70  operas,  some  never  performed  here. 
Mr.  Mapleson  is  in  negotiation  for  the 
engagement  of  an  orchestra  from  La 
Scala.  Milan,  and  one  month  of  each 
year  he  proposes  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students  of  the  Royal  College 
and  Royal  Academv  of  Music  and  of 
the  Guildhall  School. 

The  principal  Items  in  the  program 
of  the  forthcoming  Leeds  Festival  have 
been  settled  by  the  program  committee 
and  the  conductor.  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van. “Elijah"  will  open  the  festival 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  5.  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening  by  Edward  El- 
gar’s new  cantata,  “Oaractacus.”  The 
morning  of  the  6th,  Dr.  Stanford’s  new 
”Te  Deum,”  written  in  the  Latin  text, 
will  be  performed,  the  choral  parts  hav- 
ing been  already  put  in  rehearsal.  Pa- 
lestrina's “Stabat  Mater,”  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  these  festivals,  will 
complete  this  program.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  Dr.  Allan  Gray, 
a native  of  Leeds,  and  organist  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  will  bring  for- 
ward his  new  sacred  ode.  "The  Foe  Be- 
hind. the  Deep  Before."  Wagnerian 
works  will  also  be  heard  that  evening. 
On  the  morning  of  October  7,  Bach’s 
Alass  in  B minor  will  be  given,  and  in 
the  evening.  Humperdinck  will  conduct 
his  .new  “Symphonic  Poem."  specially 
written  for  the  festival.  Another  nov- 
elty will  be  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
which,  it  is  rumored,  is  based  on  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  Handel’s  "Alex- 
ander’s Feast”  will  also  be  given  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  the  evening  the 
festival  will  conclude  with  Beethoven's 
"Choral  Symphony”  and  a mixed  pro- 
gram. 

The  Pal!  Mall  Gazetle  thus  speaks  of 
a new  opera  produced  at  the  OpOra- 
Comlque.  Paris.  March  28:  " ‘L'lle  du 

Reve,'  the  new  lyric  drama  produced 
tonight  at  the  Op6ra  Comique,  is  the 
musical  setting  of  the  'Mariage  de 
Loti,'  one  of  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar of  the  novels  by  the  famous  ac- 
ademician whose  nom  de  guerre  is 
Pierre  Loti,  and  who  is  known  to  the 
French  Admiralty  as  Capt.  Viaud.  The 
librettists  are  MM.  Andre  Alexandre 
and  Georges  Hartmann.  The  score  i=- 
by  M.  Raynaldo  Hahn,  wdio  thus  makes 
his  dSbut  as  a composer  of  operatic 
music,  though  he  has  been  known  for 
two  or  three  years  past— he  is  about 
22  years  of  age — as  a musician  of  sub- 
tle and  delicate  genius,  whose  special 
talent  is  to  evoke  in  the  drawing  rooms 
oil  l’on  cause  the  ancient  and  typical 
spirits  of  Spanish  romance  and  meri- 
dional melody.  I met  him  first  at  a 
reception  given  by  the  late  Alphonse 
Daudet,  whose  musical  preferences 
were  instinct  with  literary  feeling,  and 
remember  the  great  author’s  exclama- 
tion, ‘C’est  de  la  morphine,  e’est  de  la 
morphine!  as  Hahn,  at  the  piano,  told 
one  by  one  the  black,  glistening, 
quaintly-cut  beads  of  his  musical 
rosary.  And  Daudet  added,  as  he  in- 
troduced the  composer  to  me.  'C’est  le 
.ieune  estioir  de  la  musique  francaise.’ 
The  quality  of  M.  Hahn’s  music  is  so 
delicate,  and  Heine-esque,  If  such  an 
expression  may  be  used,  as  to  lose 
mest  of  its  effect  in  a.  vast  theatre 
like  that  of  the  Opdra  Comique.  More- 
over, what  latter-day  composer,  who 
has  finally  attained  real  greatness, 
produced  much  impression  with  his 
first  opera?  Wagner  himself  had  two 
failures  before  his  genius  became 
manifest  in  ’Rienzi.’  So.  while  I can- 
not give  unqualified  praise  to  M. 
Hahn's  ‘lie  du  Reve,’  I am  still  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  his  talent  is  rare 
and  imposing,  and  that  the  future  be- 
fore him  is  great.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  Ihe  librettists  have  endeavored 
to  transport  Loti  to  the  operatic  stage, 
and  if  their  efforts  have  hitherto  been 
without  result,  the  reason  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author’s  tales, 
such  us  'Madame  Chrysanth£me,’ 
‘Azyiadf.’  and  ‘Les  Peeheurs  d’ls- 
lande,’  are  rather  a succession  of  pict- 
ures than  anything  else,  bereft  of 
dramatic  adventures,  of  the  movements 
of  masses,  of  noisy  incidents,  a la 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Remove  these 
delleate  pictures  from  their  poetical 
framework,  and  practically  nothing  is 
left.  The  impression  that  chiefly  re- 
mained after  the  performance  of  ’L’lle 
du  R^ve’  was  that  its  three  acts  might 
have  conveniently  been  compressed  into 
one.  This  is  the  first  opera  mounted  by 
j M.  Carre,  the  new  manager  of  the 
! Opera  Comique,  and  the  scenic  ar- 
rangements do  him  credit,  though  the 
cast  might  well  be  improved.  The 
artists  were  not  worthy  of  any  in- 
dividual mention.”  And  yet  we  name 
the  chief  singers:  Miss  Gulraudon 

(Mahenu),  Clement  (Loti).  Miss  Bcr- 
r.aert  (Orena)  and  Mandaud  (Tai'rapa). 

Mr.  Floersheim  contributes  from  Ber- 
lin this  interesting  account  of  Bungert 
and  his  work  to  the  Musical  Courier  of 


April  20:  “It  is  with  a feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  even  discomfort  that  I 
undertake  to  report  about  Ihe  Berlin 
premiere  of  August  Bungert’s  music  j 
drama,  ‘Odysseus’  Return,’  which  j 
finally  took  place  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House  on  last  Thursday  night,  the  21st 
ult.,  after  a good  many  postponements. 
The  success  of  the  premiere  was  an  un- 
deniably great  one.  and  yet  it  was  not 
a genuine  or  a spontaneous  one.  It  by  | 
no  means  reached  the  degree  of  fever 
heat,  which  was  perceptible  at  Dres-  I 
den,  and  I am  already  Inclined  to  pre- 
dict that  the  work  will  not  hold  tho 
audiences  here  half  as  many  times  as 
It  has  already  done  and  continues  to  do 
those  of  the  Saxonian  capital.  All  this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Bungert’s  workj 
has  been  brought  out  here  In  absolutely 
matchless  style,  that  the  cast  is 
throughout  a very  fine  one,  and  satis- 
fies, as  he  personally  told  me,  the  com- 
poser. and  that  the  mise-en-seene  is  one 
of  the  best  and  richest  that  could  be 
seen  anywhere.  What  makes  me  pre- 
dict a comparatively  quick  failure  of 
'Odysseus’  Return’  despite  It  great  and 


filmic  n table  Dresden  success  and"lhe  fin-  ’’  agfne  Ysaye  playing  such  stuff  with  AT 
| thusiastlc  reception  of  the  music-drama  straight  face.  I 


at  the  Berlin  premiere,  Is  the  fact  that 
to  my  mind  Bungert  and  his  work  have 
been  greatly  overrated.  It  hurts  me  to 
have  to  write  this,  for  the  composer  Is 
a personal  friend  of  mine,  but  I don’t 
want  to  put  myself  on  record  as  a Bun- 
gert  admirer,  when  in  reality  I feel  con- 
vinced that  he  has  not  reached  and 
never  can  reach  the  aim,  an  excessively 
high  one,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
which  he  has  set  for  himself.  This  Is 
nothing  less  than  to  treat  in  a musico- 


The  piano  quintet  In  F by  CPsar 
Franck  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  performance  was  in 
Paris,  Jan.  17,  1880,  when  it  was  played 
by  Saint-Saens,  Marsick,  ROroy,  Van 
Waefelghem  and  Loys.  Certain  pages 
are  of  a nobidty  seldom  surpassed  in 
chamber  music;  ether  pages  are  of  In- 
disputable beauty;  others,  again,  are 
perplexing,  and  frequently  the  ques- 
tion arises,  “Is  all  this  worth  while?” 
The  first  movement  Is  built  on  two 


dramatic  manner  the  most  tremendous  alternating  themes,  the  second  of  which 
poetical  product  of  the  ancient  world.  Is  singularly  beautiful.  A melancholy 


the  immortal  double  epos  left  us  by 
Homer.  He  wants  to  bring  upon  the 
operatic  stage  the  heroes  of  the  ‘Iliad’ 
and  of  the  ’Odyssee’  in  a cycle  of  seven 
operas.  A Bungert  Festspielhaus  is  to  be 
built  at  Godesburg,  near  Bonn,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  there  the  cycle  is  to  be  given 
on  seven  consecutive  days.  You  see, 
the  plan  is  a gigantic  one,  and  Bungert, 
who  has  been  at  work  upon  its  perfec- 
tion for  now  nearly  fifteen  years,  is  en- 
thusiastic enough  to  carry  it  through. 
He  has  enough  friends  and  rich  admir- 
ers to  secure  the  undertaking  in  a.| 
financial  way,  and  I know  that  the  fund 
of  one  million  and  a half  murks,  which  | 
is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  outfit,  is  already  at  his  dis- 
posal. In  view  of  all  this  you  can  easily 
comprehend  that  it  is  with  some  trep- 
idation that  I venture  upon  a general 
denial  of  the  rights  of  Bungert  for  such 
an  undertaking,  but’  it  gives  me  com- 
fort to  see  that  most  of  the  serious 
critics  of  the  Berlin  papers  of  impor- 
tance are  of  my  opinion.  I have  before 
me  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Karl  Krebs,  of 
the  Vossische  Zeitung;  of  Dr.  Leopold 
Schmidt,  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  and 
Dr.  R.  Fiege,  of  th»  Norddeutsehe  All- 
gemeine-  Zeitung,  and  these  three  nota- 
ble critics  go  In  their  condemnation  of 
Bungert’s  music  drama  still  further, 
and  are  more  vehemently  severe  than  I 
am  inclined  to  do.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  Bungert  has  hit  upon  a fun-  j 
damentally  big  idea,  but  he  has  neither 
the  poetical  nor  the  musical  powers  to 
carry  it  to  an  adequate  execution.  It 
would  have  taken  a Richard  Wagner  to 
do  that;  but  of  him  Bungert  has  very 
little,  excepting  an  eye  to  what  is  the- 
atrically effective.  To  this  latter  qual-  j 
ity,  and  only  to  this  one,  I can  ascribe 
the  drawing  powers  of  ‘Odysseus’  Re-  j 
turn.’  which  brings  upon  the  stage 
those  persons  and  in  such  situations  as 
we  have  learned  to  like  them  when  I 
reading  grand  old  Homer.  Gladly  the 
mind  remembers  what  took  so  severe 
study  to  translate,  and  boyish  reminis- 
cences are  called  up  as  scene  after 
scene  shows  us  Odysseus’  return  to 
Ithaca;  the  saving  of  his  son  Tele- 
machus  from  death  sworn  him  by  thel 
wooers  of  hisi  mother.  Penelopeia;  the 
latter’s  faithful  wait  for  her  husband 
and  finally  the  killing  of  the  wooers. 
If  Bungert  had  only  half  as  much  poetic 
gift  as  he  has  theatrical  instinct,  and 
even  if  his  musical  talent  were  equal  to 
his  poetic  endowment,  there  would  be 
hope  for  the  success  of  his  great  cycle, 
’The  Homeric  World;’  as  it  is,  I can 
only  predict  that  it  will  prove  a big 
failure  and  that  the  Bungert  Theatre 
at  Godesberg  will  not  prove  a second 
Bayreuth  Richard  Wagner  theatre.  As 
the  name  of  Richard  Wagner  has  been 
mentioned  so  frequently  in  connection 
with  this  Bungert  cycle.  I want  to  pro- 
test, first,  most  strenuously  against  do-i 
ing  the  latter  the  honor  of  such  a com- 
parison. The  poetry  of  Bungert  is  very 
verbose,  but  the  words  he  uses  are  fre- ' 
quently  of  the  most  commonplace  and 
even  low  sort.  What  a classic  in  com- 
parison to  Bungert’s  treatment  of  the 
eleven  final  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
form  the  contents  of  the  work  under 
notice,  is  Voss’  German  translation  of 
the  same.  Truly  here  Bungert  would 
have  done  wiser  to  cling  more  closely 
to  this  fine  model,  and  as  for  Bungert’s 
music  being  comparable  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner  to  that  of  Wagner, 
the  idea  is  really  too  ridiculous.  I found 
nothing  pregnant  in  his  Leitmotives,  no 
power  In  his  attempts  at  dramatic  ex- 
pression. and  even  his  orchestration,  a 
thing  without  which  a modern  composer 
cannot  be  imagined,  is  ineffective  and 
unskillful.  In  a very  few  instances 
Bungert,  the  Lieder  composer,  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  Bungert  the  oper- 
atic composer,  bv  landing  him  a lyric 
idea;  but  even  these  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  so  much  after  the  Victor 
Nessler  pattern  that  the  Hamburg  i 
caustic  critic,  Dr.  Pfohl.  has  wittily 
christened  Bungert’s  ‘Odysseus’  ‘The 
Trumpeter  of  Ithaca.’  ” 

TWO  CONCERTS. 


Ysaye,  Marteau,  Bendix,  Gerardy 
and  Lachaume  in  Chamber  Music 
— Twenty-third  Symphony  Con- 
cert, With  Mrs.  Wienzkowska 
Pianist. 

Messrs.  Ysaye,  Marteau,  Max  Bendix, 
Gferardy  and  Lachaume  gave  the  second 
and  last  of  two  chamber  concerts  In 
Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
audience  was  small— a reproach  to  the 
boasted  musical  civilization  of  the 
town;  and  it  was  enthusiastic.  Messrs. 
Lachaume,  Marteau,  Y'saye  and  G6- 
rardy  played  the  first  piano  quartet  by 
Gabriel  Faurfi.  I do  not  think  the  work 
had  been  played  here  before.  It  Is 


phrase  Is  given  to  the  piano.  The  de- 
velopment is  at  times  dry.  The  second 
movement  is,  to  mo,  the  finest;  it  is  a 
sort  of  reverie  developed  from  one  of 
the  theme3  in  the  preceding  movement, 
in  the  form  of  a romance  for  first 
violin,  taken  up  by  the  quartet,  then 
given  to  the  piano.  The  finale  is  a 
hard  nut  -to  crack.  The  coda  seems  to 
me  unworthy  of  the  work. 

The  ensemble  wts  superb  throughout. 

**. 

The  program  of  the  23d  Symphony  con- 
cert given  last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Paur,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Fantastic  Symphony  No.  1 Berlins 

Piano  concerto  No.  3 Litolff 

Overture,  "Euryanthe” Weber 

The  fantastic  symphony  of  Berlioz 
was  finely  read  and  If  was  played  with 
great  spirit  and  effect.  It  Is  a marvel- 
ous work  when  you  remember  that  it 
was  written  over  60  years  ago,  and  it 
would  be  marvelous  if  it  were  written 
today.  I do  not  say  that  the  flight 
of  imagination  never  falters;  there  are 
moments  when  Berlioz  wanders  in 
thought;  then  there  is  that  wondrous 
nightmare,  the  March  to  the  Scaffold, 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  pages  of  or- 
chestral literature. 

! Poor  Litolff’s  concerto  is  old.  very 
I old.  It  was  written  in  1846,  nnd  it  was 
first  played  lure  by  Jaell  in  1333.  Fanny 
Blcomfield-Zelsler  played  it  during  tho 
reign  of  Nikifch  in  1889,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  the  scherzo.  This  same 
scherzo  is  tho  only  movement  that  has 
today  a semblance  of  life.  The  finale 
was  omitted  last  night,  and  the  order 
of'  the  scherzo  and  andante  was  in- 
verted. AVhat  an  andante!  It  should  be 
played  by  an  orchestra  in  old-fashioned 
court  dress  and  with  a pianist  adorned 
by  a cameo  brooch.  Mrs.  Wienzkowska 
was  heard  here,  last  season  at  a Kuei- 
sel  concert.  She  has  good  fingers  and 
a lady-like  touch. 

* * 0 

The  program  of  the  last  concert  of 
this  season  will  be  as  follows  Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica  symphony”  and  ’ these 
pieces  by  Wagner:  Overture  "Rienzi,” 
prelude  to  Tristan  and  Isolde’s  love 
death,  prelude  to  Act  III.  of  "Lohen- 
grin,” overture  to  “Tar.nbauser.” 


Philip  Hale. 
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A tale  told  by  the  Quietist  to  his  friend 
as  they  sat  on  a bench  In  Boston  Common 
and  talked  nobly  of  the  soul. 


SIMON,  THE  CRUSADER. 

The  gospel-wagon  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  Myrtle  Street,  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  Berkeley  Park— that  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  brick  tenement  houses. 
The  driver  clambered  down  from  his 
seat  and  attached  a weight  to  the 
head  of  the  sleepy  horse.  He  lighted 
a naphtha  lamp,  and  stealthily  taking 
a chew  of  tobacco,  settled  himself 
against  tho  shafts. 

His  employers  were  three  men  and 
three  women,  all  vaguely  clerical  in 
their  dress,  and  all  well  aged,  save 
their  leader,  a tall,  broad  shouldered 
Scotchman,  a passionate  exhorter. 

One  of  the  pale,  elderly  men  blew  into 
a crackling  cornet.  One  of  the  pale, 
t lderly  women  twanged  an  autoharp 
and  joined  the  others  in  a hymn.  Chil- 
dren, playing  about  the  streets,  ran 
toward  the  sound  and  the  flaring  I 
naphtha  lamp,  crying: 

“Here’s  the  gospel  wagin!  Here's  the  I 
Come-to-Jesus!” 

It  was  a night  well  on  in  June,  hot  and  I 
windless.  Electric  lights  formed  magic  I 
Isles  of  tenderly-vivid  green  among  the  I 
dark  masses  of  trees,  yet  they  showed  I 
how'  listlessly  the  leaves  drooped,  how  | 
dirty  were  the  leaves.  Dusky  figures  I 
trooped  slowdy  through  the  dusky  paths  I 
of  the  park,  along  the  streets.  The  I 
wagon  was  soon  surrounded.  Those  for-  I 
tunate  enough  to  be  seated  on  the  I 
benches  near  by  felt  privileged,  like  I 
unto  the  holders  of  reserved  seats  at  I 
the  play. 

As  the  cornet  blared  quaveringly,  the  I 
curtains  of  a window  above  the  Gospel-  J 
wagon  were  parted.  A bearded  face  j 
looked  down. 

"What’s  the  show,  Mag?" 

A shrill  voice  answered:  "O,  them’s 

the  Gospellers.  They  been  cornin’  this 
hour  all  the  wreek.  If  you  hadn’t  been  ,| 
away  boozin’  all  the  time,  you’d  have  I 
teen  them  before.” 

The  man  drew'  in  his  head  and  faced  | 
a thin,  weary-faced  woman  who  was  j 
pinning  on  her  hat  before  a cracked  I 
mirror. 

Look  a here,  Maggie.”  he  said  plain- 


charming  music,  of  pungent,  exotic  | tively,  “Can’t  you  leave  a man  alone 


flavor,  and  It  is  written  with  a skill  that 
is  the  more  real  because  the  effort  is 
so  thoroughly  concealed.  The  scherzo 
is  especially  delightful. 

Messrs.  Ysaye  and  Marteau  then 
played  with  piano  accompaniment  by 
Mr.  Lachaume  six  duettlnl  (op.  IS)  by 
Godard.  They  probably  played  these 
at  the  manager's  request,  “to  give 
something  popular.”  It  is  hard  to  im- 


v. hen  he’s  down  ’stead  of  kickin’  him?  I 
You  know  I’ve  sworn  off  for  good,  yet  J 
you  keep  throwiri’  it  up  to  me  ’bout  I 
boozin’.  An’  I’ll  soon  git  another  job,  I 

you  see." 

The  woman  turned  savagely,  her  face  v 
flushed:  “See  here,  Simon  McLean,  what  I 
d’  you  think  I am?  You  swear  oft?  ,1 
i,  u5t  time  you  swore  off  they  found  J 
the  pledge  on  top  of  a whisky  bottle  I 


ff.  And  see  here — I’ve  got  to  lceo 

house  goln’,  not  ycu,  and  do  you 
ink  I’m  goln'  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
" o—  ? I guess  not.’’ 

She  swept,  out,  banging  the  door.  A 
mild  In  an  Inner  room  began  to  cry. 
ilnion  swore.  “The  devil  of  a nice 
come.  I’m  goin’  out  to  get  a drink. 
V.  hat’s  the  use  of  keepin’  ary?’’ 

Vs  he  came  upon  the  street  the  Gos- 
pellers had  .lust  started  a new  hymn, 
mon  lighted  his  pipe  and  listened, 
hey  were  singing  a lively  hymn,  the 
i omet  following  unsteadily,  the  auto- 
lv  rp  twanging  away.  When  the  tune 
teded  out  with  a final  belated  blast  of 
the  cornet,  rowdy  fellows  trolled  out  a 
sty  gutter  parody.  The  crowd  laughed. 
Union  took  one  mocker  by  the  neck, 
threw  him  aside,  and  pushed  up  close 
the  wagon.  He  was  moved  curiously 
by  the  singing;  he  was  Impressed 
i rangely  by  the  earnest  faces  of  the 
C nspellers. 

he  leader  arose  and  the  crowd  grew 
s 111,  for  he  was  the  chief  attraction  in 
the  perambulating  show,  not  because  of 
the  truth  or  attractiveness  of  his  mes- 
; ge,  but  because  of  his  deep,  pas- 
sionate voice  which  thundered  over  j 
their  heads,  because  of  the  dramatic  ges- 
tures which  gave  emphasis.  He  pleaded 
with  them,  his  strong  arms  cast  abroad 
that  gesture  the  end  of  which  should 
the  gathering  of  some  loved  thing  to 
e breast.  The  pipe  fell,  with  the  es- 
pe  of  a shower  of  sparks  from  Simon's 
nouth.  “Come  to  Jesus!  Oh,  come,  only 

me!  If  you  will  not ” The  leader 

inted  hell  and  the  fate  of  the  damned. 

Is  companions  punctuated  with,  “And 
God  will  welcome  you!"  and  they  chor- 
used: “Praise  God!  Yes  come!  There’s 
o getting  out  of  hell!” 
iiir.on  pressed  nearer  and  i earer.  His 
ico  was  disfigured  with  emotion, 
mazy  emotion,  a stress  of  feeling  which 
had  worked  a miracle — the  desire  for 
drink  had  passed  away,  and  yet  he 
tit  stimulated,  alive  in  every  limb. 

And  the  preacher  thundered  on. 

"Who  will  trample  Satan  underfoot? 
V'ho  will  come  to  God?  Only  rr.e! 
hme,  I command  you!”  | 

His  wild  eyes  met  Simon's  straining 
yes,  took  hold  of  them.  He  bent  for- 
ward. “Come,  I command  you!”  Simon 
mid  not  resist;  he  was  drawn  as  a bird 
by  a snake.  “Here  I am!"  he  shouted, 
“take  me,  I want  to  come  to  God!” 

The  crowd  devoured  the  sensation. 
Even  the  phlegmatic  driver  took  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings  The  preach- 
er, clasping  Simon’s  hands,  offered  up 
a loud-voiced  prayer.  Simon  was 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

“Tell  me  your  name!  I want  to  thank 
you.” 

"Thank  God,”  said  the  Gospeller,  “I 
am  only  one  of  His  Crusaders.” 

“Then,”  shouted  Simon.  “I’m  a Croo- 
rader  toe.  Simon  the  Croo-sader!  Hal- 
1 flu  jah !” 

They  took  him  into  the  Gospel-wagon 
end  talked  with  him  and  prayed  with 
him,  but  his  liveliness  soon  passed 
rway,  and  he  grew  strangely  dull.  I 
When  they  went  away  they  shook  his 
hand  and  exhorted  him  to  be  firm. 

The  children  began  to  shout  “Simon, 
<be  Croo-sader.”  He  wandered  down 
1 he  pathways  of  the  park,  shamefaced, 
stupid,  dazed.  He  wanted  a drink.  He  j 
felt  as  though  it  were  the  morning  j 
alter  a debauch.  He  looked  up  at  the 
pale  moon  above  the  trees,  and  swore 
at  it:  “I  have  been  drunk,  drunk  on  re- 
ligion!" 

Unconsciously  his  feet  had  followed 
a familiar  road;  he  was  in  front  of 
Hanley’s  saloon.  He  entered,  but  the 
tale  was  there  first.  He  was  greeted 
with  a roar  of  laughter,  a volley  of 
shouts:  “Simon,  the  Croo-sader!" 

He  grinned,  for  he  saw  free  drinks. 
After  all,  what’s  in  a nick-name?  They 
filled  him  full,  and  then  they  sent  him 
home  with  a card  tied  to  him  and  in- 
scribed, “Simon  the  Croosader." 

By  his  conversion  Simon  gained  a 
nick-no  me  for  life,  nothing  more;  unless 
you  reckon  as  did  Simon:  “Two  jags 
! and  nothing  to  pay.” 


I Yes,  in  these  troublous  times,  ] in  thi 
very  fnoe  of  bombardment,  the  con- 
tributors to  this  column  are  faithful 
to  the  editor.  Hardly  a day  has  gone 
by  that  some  correspondent  hns  not 
asked  “Where  is  'Q'?”  For  this  valued 
contributor  has  for  some  months  been 
shy.  

”Q.”  is  not  a hack-writer,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  His  Pegasus  knows  not  the 
spur  of  poverty.  We  like  to  think  of 
him  observing,  simply  observing  men 
and  things  for  weeks  and  weeks.  He 
does  not  write  for  money.  No  mer- 
chant traffics  In  his  heart.  He  has 
refused  an  extravagant  offer  from 
the  Ladles’  Home  Journal.  Suddenly 
an  idea  takes  root  in  his  brain. 
Thought  waters  it.  turns  it  to  the  sun. 
watches  its  growth,  prunes  it.  When 
the  idea  Is  seen  in  full  glory,  Q.  offers 
it  to  us  as  a precious  gift. 

Do  you  call  the  essay  published  to- 
day obscure?  There  was  a time  when 
Lycophron  was  regarded  as  the  most 
difficult  book  in  the  Greek  language; 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  allusions, 
not  the  language.  As  De  Quincey  puts 
it,  "Lycophron  did  as  we  now  do  in 
eclipses— he  smoked  the  glass  through 
which  he  gazed.”  And  so  it  is  with  Q. 


'TJTown  to  the  boglnrilng/Ff  the  18th  c.erT 
'tnry.  As  long  ago  as  1615,  Markham  in 
“English  Housewife"  wrote,  "This  small 
Oatmeal  mixed  with  blood,  and  t lie 
Liver  of  either  Sheep,  Calfe  or  Swine, 
maketh  that  pudding  which  Is  called  ,the 
iHaggas  or  Haggus,  of  whose  goodnesse 
it  Is  in  vain  to  boast,  because  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a man  that  doth  not 
affect  them.” 

And  what  good  words  have  fallen  into 
the  dustbin  of  Time.  Thus  “bagging" 
—the  meeting  of  hags  or  witches— as 
In  the  sentence,  "He  would  sple  unto 
what  place  his  wife  went  to  hagglng." 
Or  “haventown,"  a seaport  town,  and 
“halfner"— one  who  shares  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a half.  If  you  are  a sporting 
man  read  the  article  on  “handicap." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  is  right. 
Why  should  war  vessels  be  named  Har- 
vard and  Yale  “When  not  a vessel  In 
; the  service  honors  William  Bainbrldge  I 
| or  Isaac  Hull  or  James  Lawrence  or 
i ’’  Jones"' 
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There  will  he  some  day  in  Boston  a 1 
Q Society.  There  will  be  a President  I 
and  a Vice  President  and  a Secretary  and  j 
a Treasurer.  Papers  will  be  read  on  ! 
“The  Humanity  of  Q“,  “Thread-Souls  : 
in  the  Essays  of  Q”,  “Q  compared  with 
Browning,  Tolstoi,  Ibsen",  "Is  Q a 
Realist?" 


In  the  face  of  danger  Q.  sallies  forth 
from  his  philosophic  retirement.  Our 
other  contributors  are  staunch  and 
t’-ue.  Old  Chimes  will  be  at  his  post 
at  the  Porphyry  Club  from  12  till  1.30, 
from  5 to  6.30  and  from  10.45  till  12  each 
day  except  Sunday,  when  he  may  be 
seen  from  5 till  6 P.  M.  Miss  Eusta- 
cia  proposes  to  be  a vivandiCre  in 
case  of  invasion;  she  is  adjusting  her 
Ticycle  costume  for  this  purpose — O 
peerless  virgin!— and  learning  Spanish 
by  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  origi- 
nal. Mr.  Auger,  crammed  with  sta- 
tistics, is  lecturing  at  the  Porphyry 
daily  at  5 P.  M.  to  those  that  are  rash 
enough  to  remain  in  the  room.  Messrs. 
Thudieum,  Smiggs  give  pleasing  exhi- 
bitions of  bravado  and  cowardice. 
Uncle  Amos  will  leave  his  farm  to  see— 
from  a safe  distance — the  bombardment 
of  Boston.  The  Quletist  and  his  Friend 
still  sit  in  pleasant  weather  on  a bench 
in  the  Common  discussing  time,  space, 
reality.  Alas,  cur  dear  lamented  con- 
tributor the  Heron-editor  rests  quietly 
under  the  drums  and  tramplings. 
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RAPID  TRANSIT. 

Somerville  lias  a population  of  over  40,000, 
yet  small,  is  one  of  the  leading,  eltys  of  the 
vorld  for  rapid  transit  in  a well  known  in- 
dustry we  all  have  noticed  the  rag  pickers, 
going  from  Eli  to  Bll  what  slow  work  with 
an  iron  Hook  with  a knife  or  razor  So  as 
to  Cut  all  obstruction  in  pulling  out  of  a 
Eli  or  Box.  I am  aluding  to  the  noble  sons 
of  Itiay.  when  they  got  a load  they  had  to 
walk  to  Boston  as  the  Electric  Cars  would 
not  alow  them  nor  would  they  run  a special 
for  them,  that  is  ,one  reason  they  do  not 
Patronise  the  IVest  End  road  with  bundles, 
this  is  verry  tedeous  and  aiscouragin  the  Cor- 
poration will  soon  find  out  they  are  losing 
quite  a freight  bussness.  this  has  been  over- 
come by  a verry  dark  but  intelegent  Italian. 

was  astonished  when  I beheld  this  dark 
man  with  an  astrican  Ca_p  over  his  ears 
Mounted  on  a Ladys  Byckie  goung  from  one 
md  of  the  Street  to  the  other,  with  a bed 
Ick  behind  foar  umbrells  ant  two  tin  boxes 
front.  I asked  two  that  was  walken  about 
man  on  the  Byckie  the  Said  He  to 
art  to  Smart  I Stop  Him  and  He  Stuck 
sharp  pointed  knife  in  an  ash  BJJ 
his  love  for  Him 


The  cigarette  smokers  need  not  de- 
spair-bent beneath  the  burden  of  in- 
| creased  taxation.  They  should  turn 
from  tobacco  to  tea.  The  change  will 
not  at  first  be  easy.  A London  physi- 
jcian  tells  us  that  the  effect  of  smoking 
the  first  half  of  the  cigarette  Is  a sense 
of  congestion  in  the  head,  and  a dis- 
position to  clutch  at  something  to  steady 
one's  self  in  the  whizzmg,  whirling 
maze  that  Is  going  on  outside. 

"Some  experience  a semi-stupor  and 
a must-sit-down-at-any-cost  sort  of 
feeling."  But  is  not  this  sensation  to 
be  desired  in  the  dull  routine  of  health? 

J Smoke  a second  cigarette:  the  feeling 
of  congestion  passes  away,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  intense  exhilaration-. 

And  how  is  the  tea  cigarette  made? 

"Selected  leaves  of  a grade  of  tea 
■which  has  but  little  or  no  dust,  and  is 
I composed  of  unbroken  leaf,  are  used, 
me  tea  Is  damped  to  make  the  leaves 
pliable  and  capable  of  being  rolled  be- 
tween the  fingers  in  the  ordinary  way. 
while  the  dampness  is  not  sufficient  to 
stain  the  paper.  The  cigarettes  should 
,be  laid  aside  for  a few  days  to  season 
before  smoking.” 

And  what  are  the  results  of  this  heroic 
endeavor? 

“The  general  condition  of  the  ratients 
is  one  of  despondency,  fear,  and  ex- 
treme nervous  prostration,  each  cigar- 
ette producing  from  time  to  time  new 
symptoms,  and  after  the  habit  has 
grown,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  pro- 
duced, and  acute  pains  are  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  with  palpitation.” 

The  section  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  for  April  1 covers  words 
from  the  letter  H to  Haversian.  Dr. 
[Murray  in  the  preface  makes  these  com- 
parisons: Words  recorded,  H to  Havsr- 
•sian,  3815;  in  Johnson’s  354,  in  the  Cen- 
tury 2125  in  Funk’s  Standard  1920. 
Words  illustrated  by  quotations:  The 
Oxford  2954,  Johnson’s  283,  the  Century 
775,  Funk's  Standard  240.  Number  of 
illustrative  quotations:  The  Oxford  15,- 
624,  Johnson’s  1067,  the  Century  2383, 
Funk’s  Standard  349. 
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Boston  Theatre. 

A double  bill  was  given  last  night  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  English 
Opera  Company.  “Billee  Taylor"  was 
jfollowed  by  “CavaJleria  Rusticana." 
Mr.  McGhie  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  in  “Billee  Taylor’’  was  as  follows: 

Uapt.  Flapper Raymond  Hitchcock 

Sir  Mincing  Lane Frank  Mouian 

Billee  Taylor jay  Taylor 

.®fn,  Ba™aole---- E.  N.  Knlgln 

Christopher  Crab Oscar  Girard 

Phoebe  Fairleigh Marie  Celeste 

Arabella  Lane Ruth  White 

Eliza  Dabsey Bessie  Fairbairn 

Susan Emma  King 

The  performance  of  “Billee  Taylor”  : 
was  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  given  j 
during  the  engagement  of  this  com-  ! 
pany.  The  operetta  itself  was  welcome 
to  many,  who  indulged  in  pleasant 
reminiscences  and  renewed  their  youth 
The  libretto  is  dilutedly  Gllbertian,  but  | 
there  are  agreeable  lines  and  the  hu-  I 
mor  is  wholesome  and  good-natured. 
The  music  is  unpretentious,  tuneful  and 
thoroughly  English.  The  company  on  j 
the  whole  was  excellent.  Miss  Celeste 
was  a delight  tO'  the  eye  and  she  sang 
and  acted  with  coquettish  spirit  and  I 
effect.  Miss  Ruth  White  gave  an  un-  ! 
answerable  excuse  for  William  Taylor’s 
fickleness,  though  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  was  in  the  situation  of  our  old 
friend  Captain  Maeheath.  Miss  White 
was  singularly  attractive  as  Arabella, 
and  even  if  she  had  not  acted  and 
sung  discreetly  all  would  have  been  for- 
given her.  A bewitching  costume! 
Why  do  we  now  see  it  only  in  old  prints 
and  on  the  stage?  Mr.  Hitchcock  and 
Mr.  Mouian  were  amusing  without  gags 
or  horse  play;  and  some  of  Mr.  Gir- 
ard’s business  was  new  and  really  fun- 
ny. British  tars  announced  their  in- 
tention to  make  war  on  Spain  through 
Mr.  Knight,  as  Ben  Barnacle,  the  r 
spokesman.  The  taste  of  inviting 
everybody  to  “remember  the  Maine, 
all  on  account  of  Eliza"  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  chorus  was  excellent,  and 
the  audience,  applausive  through  the 
piece,  was  in  good  spirits  when  the 
overture  to  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  be- 
gan. 

*** 

Miss  Grace  Golden  was  Santuzza, 
Miss  White  was  Lola,  Mr.  Sheehan 
was  Turiddu,  and  Mr.  Stewart  was 
Alfio.  The  performance  was  earnest 
and  honest,  but  in  many  ways  inade- 
quate. The  singers  were  all  victims  to 
tremolo,  and  Miss  Golden  and  Miss 
White  paid  little  respect  to  rhythm. 
The  characters  were  nearly  all  of  them 
out  of  drawing.  Turiddu  is  a cheap, 
vain  village  swell,  not  such  a chronic 
blusterer  as  Mr.  Shieehan  imagines. 
Alfio  is  a rougher  fellow  than  Mr. 
Stewart  fancies.  Miss  Golden’s  costume 
was  all  too  spick-and-span.  And  poor 
Mamma  Lucia,  played  I think  by  Miss 
Fairbairn,  was  melodramatic,  whereas 
she  is  a simple,  kindly  old  woman,  a 
little  dazed  by  the  domestic  row.  The 
chorus-  again  showed  its  strength.  The 
orchestra  too  often  made  a mess  of  the 
perverted  score. 

* * * 

There  will  be  a “souvenir  matinee" 
Wednesday.  The  operas  next  week 
will  be  “Pinafore"  and  “Pagliacci.” 

Philip  Hale. 


company.  Even  the  orchestra  was  out 
last  night. 

ttn?eOTSi?°rli  Kyp'y-  "iw  taken  by 
Ml.  w.  H.  Clarke,  ami  he  not  only  sang  I 
In  time,  but  sang  with  spirit  and  nerv»\  I 
sang  with  dramatic  action,  and  whs 
generally  the  liveliest  figure  In  the 
PleOe.  James  Dean  was  funny  as  Flor-  I 
es  tine. 

The  concerted  pieces  were  well-bal- 
anced, thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke  ami  Miss 
Ladd,  'who  mot  tenor  and  soprano  half 
way  In  keeping  things  even.  An  entire 
surprise  came  In  a litt »e  dance,  very 
short  and  very  clever,  between  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Miss  Daisy  Howard,  who 
.sings  in  the  chorus,  In  the  scene  on  the 
way  to  Pres  burg  Fair.  It  lasted  not 
more  than  20  bars,  but  it  won  the  house. 


Water  shares  the  good  or  bad  qualities 
of  the  strata  throu«h  which  it  Hows,  and 

J man  those  of  the  climate  In  which  he  la  born. 

| Some,  owe  more  than  others  to  their  native 
land,  because  there  Is  a more  favorable  sky 
In  the  zenith.  There  is  not  a nation,  even 
among  the  most  civilized,  that  has  not  some 
fault  peculiar  to  itself  which  other  nations 
blame  by  way  of  boast  or  as  a warning. 
’Tis  a triumph  of  cleverness  to  correct  In 
oneself  such  national  fallings,  or  even  to  hide 
them:  you  get  great  credit  for  being  unique 
among  your  fellows,  and  as  it.  Is  less  expected 
of  you  it  if,  esteemed  the  more.  There  are 
also  family  fallings  as  well  as  faults  of 
position,  of  office  or  of  age.  If  these  all  meet 
in  one  person  and  are  not  cerefully  guarded 
against,  they  make  an  Intolerable  monster. 


Truly  Is  there  a wealth  of  entertain- 
ing reading  even  in  this  section  of  128 
pages.  Take  the  word  “haggis”  for  in- 
I .stance.  You  suppose,  no  doubt,  that 
the  dish  Is  characteristically  Scotch. 

| But  it  was  popular  in  English  cookery 


Grand  Opera  House. 

The  Boston  Lyric  Company,  minus 
Richie  Ling,  sang  Balfe’s  “Bohemian 
Girl"  last  night  tc  a fairly  large  audi- 
ence, with  good  effect.  Mr.  Henry  Hal- 
lam  was  the  Thaddeus,  vice  Mr.  Ling. 
He  improved  from  start  to  finish,  and 
his  best  songs  were  in  the  last  act.  But 
his  manner  is  not  especially  pleasing, 
and  his  singing  lacks  what  is  visible  in 
the  work  of  every  other  member  of 
this  company,  the  help  of  good  presence 
and  an  ability, to  act. 

Miss  Lane  was  the  Arline,  and  her 
modest,  reposeful  way  of  carrying  the 
not  too  grateful  part  was  refreshing. 
Her  voice  is  better  in  form  than  at  any 
time  during  the  engagement  so  far,  and 
all  the  favorite  songs  that  fell  to  her 
received  hearty  applause. 

J.  K.  Murray  played  the  Count,  of 
course,  and  equally  of  course  was  very 
effective.  His  song  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  second  act  was  the  best  chance  he 
got  in  the  comparatively  small  part,  and 
it  was  encored  heartily. 

Whenever  a serious  work  is  presented 
Miss  Hattie  Belle  Ladd  invariably  gets 
a part  in  which  she  lets  her  hair  clown 
and  rages  and  despairs.  It  is  the  fate 
of  the  contralto.  She  also  sings  in  tune, 
which  seems  a difficult  thing  In  this 


Even  in  the  fury  of  war,  remember 
that  the  Spaniards  after  all  are  human 
beings.  Making  faces  at  them  or  call- 
ing them  names  does  not  advance  the 
cause  of  the  United  States.  To  read 
certain  statements  made  daily,  you 
would  think  that  the  Spaniards  never 
applied  their  minds  to  anything  save 
the  Invention  of  fiendish  cruelty.  ’Twas 
a Spaniard  that  drew  Don  Quixote,  the 
noblest  and  the  sweetest  of  gentlemen, 
and  it  was  a Spaniard,  Balthasar  Gra- 
cian,  who  wrote  the  wisest  of  maxims 
for  the  government  of  conduct.  And 
Tennyson  when  he  sang  the  Ballad  of 
the  Fleet  told  how  “the  stately  Span- 
ish men"  praised  old  Sir  Richard, 
caught  at  last,  “with  a courtly  foreign 
grace."  

We  saw  an  allusion  the  other  day  to 
the  story  of  Thackeray  asking  Lowell 
whether  he  had  slipped  in  language 
put  Into  the  mouths  of  the  characters 
in  “Henry  Esmond."  As  the  story 
goes,  Lowell  answered,  “Did  anybody 
at  that  time  say  ‘different  to’?”  and 
Thackeray  is  represented  as  acknowl- 
edging the  corn. 

This  story  may  or  fnay  not  be  true;  j 
but  "different  to”  is  found  in  English 
writers  of  all  ages.  It  is  as  old  in  litera- 
ture ; s 1526;  the  playwright  Delcker 
used  It  In  1603;  and  Fielding  used  it  in 
1737,  a few  years  after  Esmond  saw 
Beatrix  for  the  last  time. 

As  for  “different  than”— you  may  find 
it  in  Fuller,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Coler- 
idge, De  Quincey,  Thackeray,  New- 
man, Trench. 

As  the  New  York  Sun  said  some  weeks 
ago,  English  is  what  it  is,  not  what  it 
should  be,  and  not  what  somebody 
thinks  it  should  be. 

A correspondent  of  our  esteemed  an- 
tiquarian the  Transcript  attributes  the 
present  war  to  the  thunder  storms  of 
last  winter.  It  Is  true  that  thunder 
during  Christmas  week  indicates  that 
there  will  be  much  snow  during 
the  winter.  "Thunder  in  January  sig- | 
nifleth  the  same  year  great  winds, 
plentiful  of  corn  and  cattle,  peradven- 
ture”— but  observe  the  cautiousness  of 
the  author  of  “The  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge’’; he  qualifies  his  statement.  And 
if  there  is  thunder  In  February  or 
March,  it  will  be  a poor  maple  sugar 
year.  It  Is  also  a well-known  fact  that 
thunder  rouses  eels  from  their  mud. 
The  Spaniards  are  skilled  in  calling 
thunder  storms  from  a clear  sky.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Reverend  Increase 
Mather,  they  once  filled  cisterns  in  a 
Spanish  town  in  this  fashion:  “The 

magical  ceremonies  by  them  observed 
were  most  horrid  and  ridiculous;  for 
they  todk  an  ass  and  put  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  into  his  mouth, 
sang  funeral  verses  over  him,  and  then 
buried  him  alive  before  the  church 
doors.  As  soon  as  these  rites,  so  pleas- 
ing to  the  devil,  were  finished,  the 
heavens  began  to  look  black,  and  the 
sea  to  be  agitated  with  w-inds,  and 
anon  it  rained  and  llghtned  after  a 
most  horrendous  manner." 


There  have  been  many  thrilling  ar- 
ticles published  of  late  concerning  red- 
headed people.  We  are  again  reminded 
that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and 
that  Cain  sported  a yellow  beard.  The  - 
proverb  attributed  to  Alfred  the  Great 
runs,  “The  red-haired  man  is  a rogue, 
quarrelsome,  a thief,  king  of  mischief." 
In  Germany  they  say  “Beware  of  the 
Swede  and  the  red-haired  man.”  Wal- 
lenstein’s red  hair  was  used  against 
him  by  his  enemies.  The  Scald  sang’ 
“Ashborn  Jarl  was  a very  red  man; 
what  more  could  you  expect?”  From 
the  witch-trials  in  Sweden  it  appears 
that  the  devil  was  red-headed,  in  that 
country  at  least.  Whence  arose  all  this 
suspicion?  Probably  because  the  Ber- 


l»  in ty  oT  Miss  OfTp,  and  the  fragrant! 

. ... i . piquancy  of  Miss  tie  Treville.  Mr. 

st rker.  '“re  nei.lj  always  red,  and  _\veril!  sang  "Adelaide"  with  much  in- 

tney  were  a conquering  race  of  ruffians.  I telllgenee  and  natural  beauty  of  voice: 

Tie  Turks— a courteous  race — make  aland  Miss  de  Treville  was  applauded 
distinction.  Thev  sav  that  the  red-  i warmly  for  her  singing  of  Clarchen's 
, _ K„  ,i,„isong.  the  lodging-house  keeper 

he... led  are  ei.htr  good  or  bad.  the  screamed  in  realistic  fashion,  and  Mrs. 

fat  are  good;  the  lean  are  worth  noth-  Iwhiffen  as  the  washerwoman  was  less 
lug.  ! violent  and  more  effective  in  her  nag- 

But  the  red-headed  may  well  laugh.  «lng  Mr.  Bispham  was  interesting  as 
For  they  are  far  less  apt  to  go  bald  I ^raUcTtage"1  PrCfer  h,m  ' ° 
’■’an  those  with  hair  of  a color  more  a concert Was  given  before  the  play 
generally  approved.  I by  a small  orchestra  conducted  by  Mr. 

j Sam  Franko  of  New  York.  The  pro- 

Do  you  remember  what  Buckle  wrote  ’ ‘"eluded  Beethoven’s  septea; 

f q . 0 three  Scotch  son^a  sung  by  Mrs.  j.ip- 

ot  spam.  j pett.  who  replaced  Mis?  * Marguerite 

“There  she  lies  at  the  further  extremity  of  Hall  at  short  notice;  theme  and  varia- 
the  Continent,  a huge  and  torpid  mass,  the  tions  from  Quartet  op.  18  No.  5;  and 
only  representative  now  remaining  of  the  the  overture  to  ‘‘Egmont.”  There  was 
feelings  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Middle  ' a.,I^*r’s*zec^  very  applausive  audi- 

Ages.  And.  whnt  is  the  worst  symptom  of 
nil,  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own  condition. 

Though  she  is  the  most  backward  country  in 
Europe,  she  believes  herself  to  be  the  fore- 
most. She  is  proud  of  everything  of  which 
she  ought  to  he  ashamed.  She  is  proud  of 
the  antiquity  of  her  opinions,  proud  of  the 
strength  of  her  faith,  proud  of  her  immeas- 
urable and  childish  credulity,  proud  of  her 
unwillingness  to  amend  either  her  creed  or 
her  customs,  proud  of  her  hatred  of  heretics, 
and  proud  of  the  undying  vigilance  with 
which  she  has  baffled  their,  efforts  to  obtain 
a full  and  legal  establishment  on  her  soil.” 


Philip  Hale. 
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“GOLDEN  LEGEND.” 


Ian  Maclaren  recently  said,  ""What 
ought  a Christian  to  read?"  We  see 
him  standing  by  the  telephone  await- 
ing another  order  from  a publisher. 

‘"The  inventor  of  Yolapuk,  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer,  a retired  Catholic 
priest  at  Constance,  is  more  or  loss 
familiar  with  50  languages."  Did  no 
one  of  them  seem  adequate?  Or  had 
he  ideas  beyond  any  existing  language? 


The  late  Claimant  should  certainly 
have  been  respected  by  the  British 
Aristocracy.  He  could  drink  two  bot- 
tles of  brandy  at  a sitting. 


“A  mother'"  asks  us  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing: 

There  is  sport  in  athletic  exercises, 
but  creeping  up  like  a murderer  in  the 
night  to  shoot  an  inoffensive  deer, 
chipmunk  or  little  bird,  simply  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  is  the  meanest  kind 
of  business,  and  there  is  nothing  man- 
ly about  It.  It  only  encourages  a craze 
to  kill;  real  sportsmen  denounce  it  as 
cowardly  and  on  a par  with  vivisec- 


sportsmen’s  show  with  its  death  deal- 
ing instruments  encouraging  a desire 
to  kill  something  will  in  a few  days 
undo  years  of  humane  teaching.  The 
really  best  citizens  are  not  found  among 
those  who  unnecessarily  kill  and  tor- 
ture animals 

P.  D.  Richards. 

West  Medford,  Mass. 

“ADELAIDE,” 


Sullivan’s  Cantata  Sung  Last  Night 
by  the  Cecilia  Under  Mr.  Lang 
in  Music  'Hall. 

The  Cicilia  sang  Sullivan’s  "Golden 
Legend"  at  the  fourth  concert  of  its 
twenty-second  season.  The  society  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Antoinette  Trebelli, 
Miss  Edmands,  Evan  Williams,  Max 
Heinrich,  S.  A.  Sargent  and  an  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Wlielpley  was  organist. 

This  work  was  first  given  here  by  the 
Boston  Oratorio  Society,  May  8,  1887, 
when  Mr.  Archer  conducted,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Luther,  .Miss  Edmands,  Jules 
Jordan,  J.  H.  Wilson  and  J F Botume 
were  the  solo  singers.  It  is  mv  impres- 
sion that  the  performance  last  night 
was  the  second. 

Sullivan  "s  a man  of  operetta.  As  a 
work  of  art,  "The  Mikado’’  is  far  su- 
perior to  “The  Golden  Legend.”  In 
operetta  Sir  Arthur  has  an  individual 
voice;  he  shows  invention— alihough  he 
helps  himself  occasionally  to  the  v'orks 
of  others;  he  fits  the  music  to  the 
words— although  he  is  more  distin- 
guished in  comic  than  in  sentimental 
vein.  His  serious  works  have  little 
strength  or  vitality.  His  flight  is  am- 
bitious, but  he  soon  tumbles  into  com- 
monplace. In  this  “Golden  Legend” 


She  was  an  artist,  I was  sure.  Had  I not 

noted  her  face,  and  found  the  something 

In  it  that  makes  one  look  twice?'  It  was  the 
face  of  a Madonna,  and,  now  that  her  hat 
was  off  (the  great  hat  that  cast  shadows), 
Botticelli  at  that.  She  had  long  eyes— more 
curved,  perhaps,  than  almonds;  and  a pa- 
thetic mouth,  red— not  too  red;  her  hair  was 
1'ke  silk  and  late  cornfields.  I wanted  to 
hear  her  voice.  I hoped  that  she  sang.  Peo- 
ple were  talking  about  her.  "Quite  new,”  I 
heard  somebody  say,  “and  too  clever."  I 
listened.  "She  whistles,  I think,"  said  some- 
body else,  and  I shuddered.  But  “Oh,  no," 

I heard  further;  "she  plays.  Yes,  better  : 
than  Phderewski,  I hear;  and  so  young. 
Isn’t  she  sweet!  Any  one  could  see  she  had 
music  in  her.  It’s  her  very  life;  I’m  sure 
of  It.”  But  It  wasn't.  She  did  something 
strange  to  her  skirt,  and  she  stood  up  in— 
what  she  stood  up  in.  She  was  a lady  con- 
tortionist, and  when  she  tied  her  feet  round 
her  neck,  framing  her  white  face  of  a saint 
with  the  bronze  kid  of  French  boots,  I had 
wished  she  recited. 


\ power,  stanipeTT  with  every  ornarr.c 
royal  favor  can  devise  to  give  It  cred 
value  and  currency.” 

A solid  mar.  is  one  that  finds  no  satisfe 
tlon  in  those  that  are  not.  ’TIs  a pitiat 
eminence  that  is  not  well-founded. 


Mr.  McWhood  is  the  man  for  the 
times.  He  has  proved  by  experiments 
that  a man  under  the  influence  of  the 
strains  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner” performs  easily  labor  equal  to 
lifting  over  a ton. 

Mr.  McWhood  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  90  regiments  with  ten  brass  bAids 
would  be  worth  more  in  an  invasion  of 
Cuba  than  100  regiments  with  no  band. 

Why  not  invade  Cuba  with  an  army 
made  up  exclusively  of  street  and  coun- 
try bands? 


tion  and  docking  horses'  tails.  A there  is  nothing  that  is  dramatic.  What 


A German  One-Act  Play  Arranged 
by  Mr.  David  Bispham  and  Per- 
formed Yesterday  Afternoon  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 

| “Adelaide,”  a one-act  play,  from  the 
i German,  by  David  Bispham,  was  pro- 
! duced  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  | 

I yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Hollis  Street 
i Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven David  Bispham 

Frau  Fadlnger,  a shopkeeper 

Mrs.  Charles  Walcot 

Frau  Sepherl,  a washerwoman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Whlffen 
Franz  Lachner,  a musician...  Perry  Averlll 
‘With  song,  "Adelaide.”) 

Clara,  Frau  Fadlrger's  daughter 

Yvonne  de  Treville 
(With  song,  "Joyful  and  Sorrowful.") 

— And  — 

Adelaide Miss  Julia  Opp 

As  we  all  know,  or  as  we  are  supposed 
to  know.  Beethoven  quarreled  frequent- 
ly with  lodging-house  keep  rs  and  wash- 
erwomen; he  was  fussy  about  his  col-' 
fee;  h • wrote  a song  entitled  "Adelaide” 
and  music  to  "Egmont;”  he  was  deaf; 
and  he  had  several  more  or  less  mys- 
terious love-affairs. 

In  this  little  play  these  characters, 
music  and  affairs  are  in  part  intro- 
duced. And  in  addition  Franz  Lachner 
figures.  The  program  told  us  that  the 
time  of  the  action  of  the  play  is  about 
1815.  Now  Franz  Lachner  was  born  in 
1803  and  he  did  not  go  to  Vienna  until 
1???  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Beethoven  as  well  as  Schubert. 

The  play  Is  very  German  and  corre- 
spondingly sentimental.  The  language 
reminds  one  of  the  choice  specimens 
of  German  dramatic  literature  ridiculed 
in  the  Anti-Jacobin;  and  the  dialogue 
might  easily  have  Included: 

"Hope  Is  the  nursery  of  life.” 

Aral  Hs  cradle  Is  the  grave, 

or  any  other  choice  extract  from  "The 
Stranger." 

That  i he  piece  has  any  Interem  to 
musician,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  make- 
up of  Mr.  Bispham,  which  Is  at  first 
f rlking,  and  the  business  of  this  «.s- 
t.nguished  baritone,  which  shows  care- 
ful study  >t  details  given  by  Boswellian 
biographers.  For  my  own  part  I do  not 
hk<  the  liberties  taken  with  such  a 
character:  I prefer  to  see  h m vagurly 
’ .ro  : ,r‘n  a legendary  mist.  To  the  aver- 
age t r.eatre-goer  the  play  Is  Interesting 
' ■ ’ ' on  ii'-count  cf  the  sumptuous 


stupid,  conventional  fellow  I.uc-ifer 
is!  Now,  Satan,  we  are  assured  by 
icompetent  authority,  is  never  a bere, 
however  you  may  deplore  his  low  views 
of  personal  conduct.  Prince  Lo  rry  and 
Elsie  spend  their  time  in  singing  Eng- 
lish drawing-room  pieces,  and  Lady 
Jane  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Ur  .ula. 
Take  the  opening  scene.  It  gives  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  an  imaginative 
composer.  And  what  does  Sir  Arthur 
make  out  of  it?  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  You  see.’iim  at  work,  impas- 
sive, monocle  carefully  adjusted,  as 
when,  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  he  led 
orchestral  concerts  in  London.  There 
are  clever  tricks  of  orchestration  in 
the  work;  he  leads  the  voices  easily 
and  well  in  choral  numbers;  : here  are 
pleasing  anthems  for  a parish  choir; 
but.  there  is  not  a drop  of  b’ood  in  the 
cantata. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was  tedi- 
ous. The  chorus  sang  effectively,  and 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  its  tonal 
quality  were  revealed  fully  in  "O  Glad- 
some Light.”  Unfortunately  neither  the 
soloists  nor  the  orchestra  approached 
the  high  standard  of  the  chorus.  Miss 
Trebelli,  with  a clear,  pure  voice,  sang 
without  any  display  of  even  artificial 
emotion.  Miss  Edmands  did  not  raise 
the  songs  allotted  her  above  the  in- 
herent level  of  commonplace,  although 
her  lower  tones  were  pleasant  to  the 
ear.  Mr.  Williams  was  not  in  voice, 
and  he  was  very  hoarse  in  the  final 
duet.  Mr.  Heinrich  was  indisposed,  and 
he  fainted  while  singing  Lucifer’s 
mockery  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  orchestra  played  without  atten- 
tion to  dynamic  indications.  The  cho- 
rus as  well  a«  the  soloists  suffered 
thereby.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
point  out  page  after  page  in  which  the 
piano  of  the  composer  was  turned  into 
fortissimo  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
jiassage  after  passage  in  which  Miss 
Trebelli  or  Mr.  Williams  was  sub- 
merged in  orchestral  billows.  Now  this 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  orchestra, 
which  is  made  up  of  experienced,  ex- 
cellent musicians.  It  was  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Lang,  who,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
curiously  on  the  score,  gave  no  cues, 
gave  no  signals  for  dynamic  gradations, 
but  beat  time  mechanically,  and  often 
with  an  injudicious  and  unmusical 
choice  of  tempo. 

Thete  was  a good  sized  and  applau- 
sive audience. 

Philip  Hale. 

MISS  MILLER’S  CONCERT. 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano,  assist- 
ed by  Mrs.  Edith  Woods,  contralto,  and 
Mr.  Van  Raalte,  violinist,  gave  a con- 
cert in  Chickerlng  Hall  Tuesday  after- 
noon. She  sang,  with  Mrs.  Woods,  duets 
by  Vogrich  and  Delibes,  and  as  solo 
pieces  Mozart’s  "Non  temer”  (violin 
obbligato),  and  songs  by  Hahn,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Thomas,  Schlesinger,  Hawley, 
Henschel.  Her  beautiful  voice  was 
heard  to  full  advantage,  and  she 
showed  improvement  in  rhythm  and  in 
nhra-lng.  Mrs.  Woods  sang  songs  by 
V on  Klelitz,  Tschaikowsky.  Salnt-Saens 
and  Coquard.  Her  voice  is  rich,  nat- 
urally expressive,  and  she  sang  yester- 
day with  much  fire.  The  audience  was 
loud  in  applaupe.  Mr.  Van  Raalte  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  by  his 
anlstlc  playing. 


Good  reading  for  the  day:  "History  | 

of  Richard  Potter,  a Sailor,  Sentenced 
to  Death  for  Attempting  to  Obtain 
Prize-Money  Due  to  Another  Sailor,  I 
8 vo.,  sewn,  1763.”  And  all  they  ask  for  ! 
it  is  45  cents. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Era 
(London)  writes:  “In  the  house  of  Mo- 

li&re*  there  is  another  Socititaire  who 
has  discovered  the  means'  of  adding 
to  her  income.  Her  name  is  Mdlle.  Ra-  j 
chel  Boyer.  What  do  you  think  this  I 
actress  manufactures?  An  ‘eau  purga- 
tive,’ highly  recommended  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  very  much  used  in  j 
the  rural  districts.  I wonder  what  poor 
Moli&re  would  pay  to  this,  he  who  has 
||  written  a comedy  wherein  the  apothe- 
caries appear  carrying  the  attributes  of 
their  office.”  Miss  Boyer,  by  the  way, 

||  made  her  d(*but  in  1883  in  Molidre’s 
"Malade  Imaginaire.” 


i Although  our  American  visitors  bring 
j their  scenery  and  costumes  all  complete, 
they  want  a trifling  “property”  now  and 
then.  For  instance,  Mr.  Brickweil  has 
been  politely  requisitioned  for  a boiler 
capable-  of  supplying  a 40-horse  power 
engine  for  the  production  of  “Too  Much 
Johnson”  at  the  Garrick— only  for  the 
sake  of  the  whistle. The  Era. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry,  the  blind  pla 
1st  of  this  city,  gave  a concert  in  Pari 
the  21st  ult.  

I There  have  been  two  or  three  i 
j stances  of  dogs  deliberately  drownhl 
themselves  In  the  Frog  Pond  on  tl| 
Common.  The  testimony  that  fou 
legged  animals  do  commit  suicide 
overwhelming;  the  wonder  is  that  th( 
do  not  thus  escape  more  frequently  t’ 
tyranny  and  the  cruelty  of  men  ar 
women.  The  Daily  Messenger,  Pari™ 
April  14.  tells  this  story:  The  horse  :l 
question  was  attached  yesterday  to  al 
omnihus  of  the  Pcrte  St.  Martin-fGr-l 
nelle  line.  While  toiling  with  the  hea’I 
ily  laden  'bus  toward  the  left  bank.  II 
was  overcome  by  the  exertion  and—feB 
to  the  ground.  They  unharnessed  hiri 
and  in  order  to  relieve  his  stiffness  b-I 
fore  attempting  -to  harness  him  agaiil 
the  driver  walked  him  a few  paces  ul 
and  down  the  Pont  Royal,  near  whicl 
they  happened  to  be.  The  hardness  <1 
his  lot  in  life  must  have  overcome  til 
poor  gee-gee  as  he  watched  the  tempi 
ing  water  running  silently  below.  Nil* 
vana  seemed  better  than  never-endin 
’busloads,  with  everlasting  lashings  a 
only  payment.  Watching  his  oppoif 
tunity,  and  summoning  all  his  remain 
ing  energy  for  the  last  leap,  the  beas 
sprang  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridgr 
In  full  view  of  his  taskmasters  th 
overworked  servant  disappeared  be 
neath  the  water.  He  was  dead  in 
few  minutes. 

There  is  no  nation  so  dangerous  a 
that  which  is  bankrupt.  It  has  nothin 
to  lose. 

Mr.  Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyran 
de  Bergerac”  has  finished  a transla 
tion  in  verse  of  Goethe’s  “Faust.”  I 
is  for  the  stage  and  he  hopes  to  indue 
Sarah  Bernhardt  to  impersonate  Me 
phistopheles.  Satan  has  been  suppose- 
by  dramatists  and  novelists  before  Mi 
Rostand  to  take  the  form  of  a fal 
woman— witness  the  strange  story  b;l 
Cazotte.  and  in  Marlowe’s  play,  “/I 
Devil  dressed  like  a woman,  with  fire 
works”  is  presented  to  Dr.  Faustus 
who  makes  a most  ungentlemanly  re1 
mark  about  her. 


| It  is  a great  art  in  life  to  know  how  to  sell 
j!  wind. 


Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  tells  a story  of 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Warner  talking  infor- 
mally to  the  students  of  the  Art  League 
in  New  York  on  Refinement. 

“And  how  may  one  best  attain  to 
this  ideal  'of  refinement?”  asked  one 
young  man.  Mr.  Warner  stroked  his 
whiskers  earnestly:  “A  very  good  way 
is  to  inherit  it.” 

— 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden’s  blunders  in  state-  \ 
ments  of  fact  and  aberrations  in  mat-  j 
ters  of  judgment  in  his  London  letter  , 
to  the  Saturday  literary  supplement  of  jj 
the  New  York  Times  have  been  so  i 
flagrant  of  late  that  corrections  and  | 
protests  come  thick  and  fast.  The  j 
readers  should  not  take  Mr.  Alden  seri- 
ously. They  should  remember  that  for  j 
years  he  was  the  “funny  man”  of  the  j 
Times.  His  humor  in  this  serious  work 
is  getting  to  be  uproarious.  * 


"Prince  Alberts  to  hire”  is  a sign 
that  is  seen  more  and  more.  We  do 
not  know  the  opinion  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  in  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore we  speak  timidly;  yet  it  seems  to 
us  that  no  sane  man— not  even  a visit- 
ing statesman — really  wishes  to  own 
the  hideous  garment. 

That  singular  observer,  William  Beck- 
ford,  the  author  of  ’Vathek,”  traveling 
in  Spain  in  1795,  delighted  in  the  cows 
of  Aranjuez,  and,  writing  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  breeding,  said,  “If  the  race 
of  grandees  could,  by  judicious  cross- 
ing, be  sustained  as  successfully,  Spain 
would  not  have  to  lament  her  present 
scurvy,  ill-favored  generation  of  no- 
bility. Should  they  be  suffered  to  dwin- 
dle much  longer,  and  accumulate  estates 
and  diseases  by  eternal  Intermarriages 
in  the  same  family,  I expect  to  see 
them  on  all  fours  before  the  next  cen- 
tury is  much  advanced  in  its  course. 
These  little  men,  however,  are  not  with- 
out some  sparks  of  a lofty,  resolute 
spirit:  very  few,  indeed,  have  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the  present 
hour,  to  the  image  which  the  King  has 
set  lip.”  (This  was  the  Duke  of  Al- 
cudla).  “Few  Instances,  perhaps,  are 
upon  record  of  a more  steady,  perse- 
vering contempt  of  an  object  in  actual 


“Ah,  that  is  becaise  you  a?c  a man.  A 
nan  can't  do  a thing  unless  he  devotes  his 
whole  mind  to  it.  A woman  dees  things  soj 
much  better  if  she  only  devotes  part  of  her 
mind.  The  fe<  ling  that  I have  a whole  an 
occupied  mind  to  apply  is  fatal  to  my  cm. 
ploying  it  with  enthusiasm.  To  put  bean 
and  spirit  into  anything  I must  feel  that  J 
am  really  doing  something  else.  Besides.  th< 
connection  is  not  always  as  remote  as  it  ap- 
pears. This  morning,  when  I was  starting 
for  the  G!->e  Club  practice,  I was  seized  wit! 
an  impulse  to  do  some  ga-denlng  Instead,  J 
went  and  sowed  several  rows  of  sweet-peas 
I suppose  you  would  consider  those  sweet 
peas  irrelet  tnt.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the; 
were  directly  suggested  by  the  Glee  Club 
They  were  pale  mauve  ar.d  salmon  pint 
sweet  peas,  and  I thought  how  well  the; 
wo  uld  look  with  tlic  cream-colored  muslk 
dress  I am  going  to  wear  at  the  Glee  Clul 
concert  in  the  summer.” 

They  were  talking  of  lofty  aims,  no 
ble  ambitions,  devotion  to  duty  or  ai 
idea,  sacrifice  for  country.  Old  Chime 
finally  told  a story: 

”1  have  a friend  who  is  a passional 
book-collector.  And  of  course  he  like 
fine  bindings.  He  is  a bachelor,  an- 
he  has  money  enough  to  gratify  hi| 
tastes.  Twenty— yes,  nearer  thirt; 

years  ago,  he  became  acquainted  wit 
an  expert  book-binder,  an  artist,  wh 
had  taste  and  imagination  as  well  a 
practical  skill.  My  friend  Brown  fitte. 
up  one  of  his  rooms  as  a workshop 
end  there  the  book-binder  clothe 
sumptuously  shivering  folios,  quarto 
and  their  little  brothers.  And  Brow 
prid  him  $35  a week  and  counted  him 
self  lucky. 

“One  fine  day  the  binder  said,  Mi 
Brown.  I have  deceived  you;  book 
binding  Is  my  trade,  but  my  real  prcl 
fession  is  acting.  Mr.  Booth  will  II 
here  next  week,  and  1 have  had  an  o I 
fer  to  support  him.  I am  sorry  to  disl 
appoint  you,  but  I cannot  neglect  sucl 
an  opportunity.  Brown  reasoned  wit  I 
him,  swore,  entreated.  He  asked  til 
hinder  what  salary  would  be  glveil 
adding  that  he  himself  would  bid  higll 
or.  In  vain.  The  binder,  whose  staturl 
had  already  grown,  whose  bearing  hal 
already  changed,  whose  voice  was  a» 
ready  histrionic,  shook  his  head.  'Si 
I owe  a duty  to  myself  and  art.  Ar 
he  left  Brown  with  an  enlarged  ed_ 
tion  of  Walpole’s  letters  half-dresseii 
“Brown  went  to  the  theatre  w hr M 
Booth  appeared,  but  he  could  not  rell 
ognize  the  binder.  He  was  prepar<| 
to  pay  him  double  the  sum  he  was  rl 


)Sle&na 


ager.  No, 

was  no  siitb  (person  in  the  com- 
He  had  never  heard  his  name. 
'6  said  to  Brown,  ‘You  might  speak  to 
nson — he  engages  the  supes.’  Brown  j 
upbed:  the  idea  was  absurd;  but  he  I 
iw  Jchnscn.  After  consulting  a list 
nd  cudgeling  the  brain,  the  binder 

a as  placed.  Yes,  he  was  a supe.  He 
irrled  a banner. 

'■  ‘And  what  does  he  get  a week?’ 
“’Site.’  was  the  reply.” 

ilnlLet  us  hope  that  the  latest  local 
3 illure  is  not  a case  of  “the  clock 
c opped,  never  to  go  again." 

Dr.  Schenek's  miriflek  method  of  de- 
•rmining  sex.  It  appears,  is  largely 
matter  of  sugar.  The  method  was 
nown  long  ago;  witness,  the  nursery 
te : 

what  are  little  girls  n ado  of? 
r and  spice, 

id  all  things  that  are  nice, 
that's  what  little  girls  are  made  of. 

Is  another  book  that  is  timely 

r: 

10.  Spanish:  Rudimentos  de  Tactica 
val  ordenados,  por  D.  Joseph  de  M. 
ilazar  (Tenlente  de  Navio  de  la  Real 
rmada  Qulen  los  ofrece  a los  pies  Del 
ey  Nuestro  Senor),  illustrated  with  40 
Jdlng  charts  representing  naval  tac- 
cs.  beautifully  printed  with  introduc- 
|]|  on,  fcUo.  old  calf,  7s.  6d.  Madrid,  por 
" . Joachin  Ibarra.  1776. 


Henri  Estlenne  in  his  Apologia  pour  H0- 
idote,  writing  concerning  the  French 
id  the  Spaniards  In  Florida  in  1564, 
tys,  "Those  Frenchmen  who  preferred 
i deliver  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
i Spaniards  rather  than  that  of  wild 
ists  were  slaughtered  in  atrocious 
hion:  but  they  that  from  choice 

tndoned  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
i wild  beasts  and  to  a multitude  of 
her  dangers  escaped.” 


a»  Let  us  see  what  that  acute  observer 
■*i  id  profound  thinker,  Francois  de  la 

I iothe  le  Vayer,  said  about  the  Span- 

rd?  of  the  18th  century:  "They  are 

to  elancholy,  treacherous,  inhospitable, 
iserly,  superstitious,  importunate  in 
lelr  courtesy,  but  constant,  deter- 
IJl  hied,  taciturn,  admirable  foot-soldiers, 
tyiduring  hunger,  thirst,  all  the  fatigues 

I I war,  accomplishing  by  the  head 
Nether  than  the  hand,  and  gaining  more 

y ruses  and  stratagems  than  by  open 
>rce.  * • * The  Spaniard  is  court- 
ius  at  the  start,  contenting  himself 
1th  remarking  quietly  all  that  which 
i of  value  in  a place;  but  his  leave- 
iking  is  terrible,  because  it  is  then 
lat  he  strikes,  pillaging  and  laying 
aste  without  mercy.” 


And  yet  we  pity  the  state  of  mind  of 
le  Rev.  Obed  Graves,  who  already  sees 
ie  fires  of  the  Inquisition  on  Boston 
ommon.  Even  If  the  Si^miards  should 
:orm  the  town  and  our  leading  citizens 
lould  be  compelled  to  walk  in  dread- 
il  procession,  the  artist  might  find 
insolation  in  the  words  of  De  Quincey: 
The  auto  da  fe  keeps  its  ground  in 
pain  not  so  much  through  supersti- 
on  as  through  the  national  passion  for 
barbaresque  grandeur.” 


“Scotch  whisky  is  full  of  creosote,” 
lid  Mr.  Soaks  at  the  Porphyry,  "and 
merlcan  whisky  is  doctored  beyond  be- 
ef. Give  me  Irish  whisky  every  time.” 
H-m,”  said  Old  Chimes,  “I  was  read- 
ig  yesterday  the  recipe  of  whisky  made 
10+1  T*alee:  ‘Two  gallons  of  new  whis- 
ar  f.  one  gallon  of  rum.  half  a gallon  of 
ethylated  spirits,  four  gallons  of  water 
id  one  dram  of  sulphate  of  copper.’  ” 


ns) This  reminds  us  of  a sure  cure  for 
lake-bite  discovered  by  Dr.  Calmette: 
consists  of  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of 
lloride  of  gold,  10  drops  of  which  in- 
tltl|  cted  Info  a guinea  pig,  pigeon  or  rab- 
t Immediately  suffices  to  destroy  the 
4 xlc  nature  of  a drop  of  the  snake 
( mom.  Five  to  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
olutlon  are  sufficient  to  counteract 
olson  of  a bite  which  is  fatal  to  a 
monkey,  and  probably  to  a man. 
se  has  no  ill  effects.  It  causes  no 
nd  by  Increasing  It  absolute  lm- 
from  the  poison  is  obtained.  The 
ndition  to  be  fulfilled  is  that  the 
should  be  reliable,  sterilized 
kept  in  a dark  phial  to  preserve  It 
the  Influence  of  sunlight.  It  is 
ted  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic 
e. 


I sneers,  gibes?  ‘TTl-rature.l  jostling*  of 
! their  apprentices.  Ho!  This  is  brave! 
The  King  of  this  country  has  tnken  me 
ruder  his  protection.  Meriting  and 
night  I bow  gratefully  the  knee  at  the 
throne-place  and  give  the  salutation  due 
him:  "O  King,  live  forever!” 

He  has  besteved  an  office  and  title 
upon  me.  I am  the  King's  Dreamer. 

My  chamber  is  up  in  the  eaves,  under 
the  warm  slates  of  the  roof.  Swallows 
build  under  my  window.  They  are 
j cheerful,  loquacious  companions.  My 
window  overlooks  Ihe  royal  rose  gar- 
den: past  that  Is  the  King’s  orchard; 
past  that  is  God's  sea.  O the  joy  to  sit 
here  when  the  sun  comes  out  of  a morn- 
ing and  smiles  at  the  beauty  of  the 
roses,  approves  gravely  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  orchard,  and  renews  its  explora- 
tion of  the  mysterious  sea!  O the 
watch  in  the  glamour  of  moonshine,  or 
in  the  stress  of  stormy  weather! 

Ho!  I could  tell  you  fine  tales  of  the 
dreams  dreamed  at  my  window,  but  I 
will  not,  for  the  tales  of  my  dreams  are 
for  the  ears  of  my  King. 

For  at  night,  wnen  the  King  is  robed 
for  sleep  and  the  great  night-candle  is 
alighted,  I am  summoned,  I am  led  to 
his  presence  by  fawning  courtiers.  And 
then  his  music-makers  and  all  his  peo- 
ple are  sent  away;  but  I sit  in  the  dark 
on  a footstool  by  the  bedside  of  the 
King. 

His  chamber  is  in  the  high  tower,  and 
from  the  wide,  great  window  terraces 
descend,  like  unto  a giant’s  staircase, 
even  unto  the  shore  of  the  sea:  and 
up  those  terraces  so  stately  and  adorned 
dreams  troop  at  my  call.  And  then  I 
speak  soft  and  low  to  the  silent  King, 
telling  him  my  dreams— beautiful,  mar- 
velous dreams.  And  little  by  little  the 
King,  lulled  by  my  voice,  falls  asleep. 
But  listen:  I am  the  King's  Dreamer, 
and  (O!  the  wonder  of  it!)  my  faithful 
dreams  follow  the  King  to  Shadowland; 
they  keep  him  joyous  company  all  night, 
the  while  I slumber  by  his  side. 

And  so  pass  happy  days.  Even  the 
tribute  of  envy  is  paid  me!  Yesterday 
the  King's  Fool  squatted  on  his 
haunches  before  me  in  the  garden  and, 
with  his  chin  on  his  knee,  said  in  his 
sweet  voice:  “I  am  happy,  but  you  are 
happy  also,  and  you  are  never  beaten 
about  the  legs  with  switches:  why  is 

this,  O,  Dreamer?” 

I smiled  upon  him,  yet  the  Fool  is 
right.  A happy,  happy  man  is  the 
King’s  Dreamer. 


tie  and  sev-en  fens  a fr  uTStTotT  liy'a'TInYl 
of  communication  frem  fort  to  fort.  ! 
armed  with  muskoturs.  11  la  Ire  fell  upon  ! 
the  ships.  whose  captains  fought  j 
bravely,  and  ho  destrojid  them  all  ini 
less  than  four  hours'  time.  Clarendon 
tells  us,  "The  whole  at  tion  was  so 
miraculous  that  all  men  who  know  the 
place  wondered  that  any  sober  man, 
with  what  courage  soever  endued, 
wculd  ever  have  undertaken  It.  and  they 
cculd  hardly  persuade  themselves  to 
believe  what  they  hed  done.  Whilst 
the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves 
v 1th  the  belief  that  they  were  Devils 
r.r.d  not  nun  who  had  deslroyed  them 
ir-  such  nrnnntr.  So  much  a strong 
resolution  of  bold  and  courageous  men 
can  brirg  to  pass,  that  no  resistance  j 
ai  d advantage  of  ground  can  disappoint  i 
them. 


LAST  SYMPHONY. 


Is  Old  Chimes  right,  or  is  he  peevish 
and  morbid?  He  declares  that  as  he 
grows  older  he  is  inclined  to  detach  him- 
self gradually  from  all  friendships  and 
content  himself  with  movable  acquain- 
tanceships. He  does  not  go  so  far,  per- 
haps, as  Balthasar  Gracian,  who  be- 
lieves in  trusting  the  friends  of  today 
as  if  they  will  be  enemies  tomorrow, 
and  that  of  the  worst  kind:  but  Old 

Chimes  does  not  like  Ihe  idea  of  putting 
weapons  in  the  hand  for  deserters  from 
friendship  to  wage  war  with.  Friends 
are  so  exacting;  it  is  so  difficult  to  live 
lip  to  their  expectations,  their  require- 
ments. They  are  worse  than  blood  rela- 
tives. 


A Program  of  Works  by  Beethoven 
• and  Wagner  Brings  the  Ead  of 
the  Seventeenth  Season. 

The  program  of  the  24th  Symphony 
Ccnccrc,  which  was  given  last  evening 
In  Music  Hall,  Mr.  Emil  Paur  conductor, 
was  as  follows. 

Symphony  No.  .1,  "Eroica” Beethoven 

Overture  to  "Rlenzi" Wagner 

Prelude  and  "Isolde’s  Love-Death.” 

from  "Tristan  and  Isolde” Wagner 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "Lohen- 
grin”  Wagner 

Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser” Wagner 

The  air  of  the  hall  was  foul,  intoler- 
able, and  this  no  doubt  accounted  for 
frequent  false  intonation  on  the  part 
of  the  wind,  especially  the  first  flute. 

It  was  a wonder  that  men  could  play 
at  all.  It  was  equally  surprising  that 
the  large  audience  could  endure  the 
physical  discomfort.  There  was  mop-  j 
ping  of  foreheads;  there  was  shifting  : 
about  in  seats;  there  was  defiant  yawn-  i 
ing,  and  there  was  unmistakable  doz-  I j 
ing.  As  the  English  jurist  remarked,  I l 
life  would  be  endurable  were  It  not 
for  its  pleasures.  Such  fortitude  as  ivas 
displayed  last  night  argues  well  in  case 
of  a Spanish  invasion. 

* * • 

Mr.  Paur’s  contract  expired  last  night. 

He  was  welcomed  most  heartily  when 
he  took  his  place,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  concert  he  was  recalled  more  than 
once  with  enthusiasm.  The  orchestra 
as  a whole  is  generally  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  applaud  soloists — especially 
when  they  are  of  only  mediocre  ability 
—in  the  sight  of  the  people.  It  would 
i have  been  a graceful  act  If  the  orches- 
j ua  had  remained  last  night  in  a body 
and  paid  the  leader  the  compliment  of 
i a public  farewell.  For  these  men  owe 
■ much  to  Mr.  Paur.  When  Mr.  Nikisch 
left  them  their  reputation  for  precision 
was  for  the  most  part  traditional.  Mr. 
Paur,  if  he  leaves  them— absit  omen!— 

I need  not  fear  the  harsh  judgment  of 
i a successor. 


And  as  you  grow  old  and  smell  the 
*urf  even  In  the  lounging-room  at  the 
club,  you  ate  annoyed,  excessively  an- 
noyed by  the  death  of  a friend.  He  had 
no  right  to  shrink  your  horizon,  to 
bring  the  sky  nearer  to  you.  There  is 
something  you  wish  to  tell  him:  you 
wish  his  advice.  After  all.  it  is  better 
to  stand  on  your  own  legs:  to  play  th? 
game  according-  to  your  own  pin-pose. 
The  friend  might  have  disappointed 
you.  and  then  there  would  have  been  a 
coolness,  and  you  would  have  regretted 
past  confidences.  Hobson  in  the  oppo- 
site chair  will  do  just  as  well;  and  al- 
though you  have  seen  him  daily  for  at 
least  four  years,  you  do  not  know  his 
address,  and  he  stumbled  the  other 
day  over  your  name  when  he  intro- 
duced a distinguished  Swiss  Admiral. 


Then  you  are  not  the  same  man  that 
you  were  seven  years  ago.  and  your 
friend,  too.  had  changed;  and  mutual 
Iconcessiws  ar.d  readjustments  are  try- 
irg  and  difficult.  Two  souls  do  not 
contract  or  expand  synchronously. 
What  says  the  Spanish  proverb?  “At 
twenty  Man  is  a Peacock,  at  thirty  a 
Lion,  at  forty  a Ct  mel,  at  fifty  a Ser- 
pent, at  sixty  a Dog.  at  seventy  an 
Ape,  at  eighty  nothing  at  all." 


3o 

ie  Quietlst  of  the  Common  Is  a man  of 
any  contemplations.  He  knows  no  geo- 
tpleal  or  climatic  conditions.  He  sees 
prisoner  In  the  haven-town  jail,  as  welt 
the  beer-dazed  professor  of  music;  he 
rs  the  shout  of  the  Gospellers;  and, 
In,  he  is  in  a far  country  where  sleeping 
' “’".ing  is  the  same. 


THE  KING’S  DREAMER, 
t last  I am  free,  delivered  from  the 
vnnv  of  the  city  merchants,  who  in 
youth  laid  the  bondage  of  service 
n me;  free  from  the  tormenltngs. 


And  you  find  yourself  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  future.  You  are  Inclined  to  com- 
mend the  forethought  of  that  French 
gentleman  of  the  17th  century  who  had 
his  tomb  constructed  at  Chambergeot; 
and  from  time  to  tlrr^e  he  would  stretch 
himself  In  it,  to  see  whether  he  would 
lie  comfortably,  and  he  would  say  to  a 
stone-cutter,  "Chisel  this  away;  it  hurts 
my  shoulder.” 


In  April,  1657.  Robert  Plaice  obtained 
a signal  victory  ever  the  Spaniards  at 
Sancta  Cruz.  Sixteen  Spanish  ships, 
lying  in  order  almost  like  a half  moon, 
were  protected  by  a well-fe.rtlfied  cas- 


I Who  will  be  the  leader  next  year? 

I understand  that  Mr.  Higginson  in 
his  speech  to  the  orchestra  said  that 
he  does  not  know;  “let  us  all  hope  that 
it  will  be.  Mr.  Paur.”  If  Mr.  Higginson  ; 
did  make  such  a statement,  it  would  be 
foolish  for  an  outsider  to  indulge  in 
guessing.  And  Richter  is  5G  years  old. 

* * * 

Richter  is  mentioned  by  some.  His 
programs  have  been  censured  for  their 
stupidity  and  ultra-conservatism  in 
London  and  Vienna  this  season, 
j Weingartner,  Mottl  and  Lamoureux. 
who  are  applauded  vehemently  in  many 
Icapitals  of  Europe,  would  not  probably 
suit  the  "cabinet”  of  the  orchestra. 
These  conductors  have  their  own  ideas 
concerning  Interpretation;  they  have 
their  own  ideas  at  rehearsal. 

After  all,  the  orchestra,  which  is  a 
glory  to  Boston,  will  remain.  This  glory 
has  never  been  more  sphndid  than  at 
certain  performances  of  works  by 
Tschaikowsky,  MacDowell,  Rimslcy- 
Korsakoff  and  Strauss  this  season  un- 
der Mr.  Paur's  lead. 

Whether  Mr.  Paur  remains  or  leaves 
he  may  well  be  satisfied  with  his  career 
in  this  town.  As  musician  he  has  been 
faithful  and  effective.  Not  that  I ad- 
mire him  in  his  conducting  works  of 
all  schools.  I have  found  fiult  with 
j|  him  on  several  occasions  and  I see  now 
1 no  reason  to  take  back  what  I th°n 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand  I again  pay 
glad  tribute  to  his  ability,  remember- 
ing as  I do  performances  of  unparal- 
leled brilliance.  As  a man,  tie  has  ' 
proved  himself  worthy  of  all  admira-  I 
tlon.  Pie  has  net  wished  to  truckle.  ; 
fawn  or  cringe.  He  has  kept  steadi'y 
before  him  his  duty  toward  his  oublic 
and  his  art.  Without  arrogance,  he  has 
shown  himself  a man  as  well  as  a mu- 
sician. 

Philip  Hale. 

ABOUTIOSIC. 

The  Symphony  Season  of 
1897-1898. 


Works  Performed  by  Orchestra 
and  Kneisel  Quartet. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


The  seventeenth  season  of  Ihe  Sym- 
phony Orehestra  closed  last  nighl. 

These  orchestral  pit  ■ s were  heard  In 
Boston  for  the  first  Unit  . 

GlazounotT;  Lyric  Poem,  Oct.  16. 
Loefller’  Symphonic  Poem,  “Death  of 
Tlntagrtlev,”  Jan.  8,  March  11* 
Massenet-  Mtislo  to  "Les  Erinnyor, 
Jan.  15. 

Rintsky-Korsakoff : "Russian  Easter," 

Oct.  23. 

Rlmsky-Korsakoff : ’’Aniar.’’  March  12. 

Strauss  (Richard):  "Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustia,”  Oct.  30. 

Strube:  Concerto  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra. Dec.  11. 

Tschaikowsky:  Italian  Caprice,  Oct.  23. 

These  concertos  were  heard  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts: 

Gernshelm:  Violin  concerto  In  D major, 
Oct.  23,  Paganini-Gorski,  caprice  A 
minor.  Jan.  15;  Tschaikowsky.  piano 

concerto  No.  2,  Feb.  5. 

Humperdinck’s  prelude  to  "Hiinsel  und 
Orel  el"  and  Chabrier's  "Espana" 
'.v  . re  played  at  these  concerts  for  the 
first  time. 

* * * 

The  soloists  who  made  tlieir  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts 
|v.  ere: 

Singers:  Mrs.  Titus  (Oct.  30).  Miss  Stein 
(Nov.  27),  Mr.  Sleucig!  (Jan.  1).  Mr. 
Ffrangcon  Davies  (March  19),  -Mrs. 
Jacoby  (Aptil  9). 

Violinists:  Miss  Mead,  Jar..  29. 

Pianists:  Mr.  Jonas  (Nov.  20),  Mr.  Stloti 
(Feb.  5),  Mrs.  Wlenzltowska  (April 
24). 

The  soloists  in  all  were  as  follows: 
Singers:  Mrs.  Henschel,  Mrs.  Titus, 

Mrs.  Jacoby,  Mi  ,s  Stein,  Mr.  Ffrang- 
eon-Davies,  Mr.  Staudigl— 6. 
Violinists:  Messrs.  Sehnitzler,  Kneisel 
(4),  Loeffier  (2),  Adamovvski,  Miss 
Mead— 5. 

’Cellists:  Messrs.  Schroeder  and  Schulz 
—2. 

Pianists:  Messrs.  Joseffy,  Siloti,  Mac- 
Dowell. Jonas.  Mrs.  Zeisler  and 
Mrs.  Wienzkowska — G. 

As  a whole,  this  list  of  soloists  is 
weak.  It  might  be  Interesting  to  make 
a list  of  singers  and  players  who  did 
not  appear. 

Thus  Sembrich.  Melba,  Nord'.ca,  Gad- 
ski,  Plancon,  Campanari,  Bispham  were 
in  the  market. 

Ysaye,  Martsau.  Josef  Hofmann,  Pug- 
no  were  in  the  market. 

Nordica,  Plancon,  Campanari,  Ysaye, 
Marteau,  Hofmann,,  Pugno  appeared  at 
Symphony  concerts  in  other  cities. 

« * *■ 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
rich  in  solo  violinists  and  ’cellists. 
Each  year  certain  appear  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  a well-behaved  comet. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  have  fewer  so- 
loists, to  engage  the  very  best  that  are 
to  be  had? 

And  is  it  not  true  that  the  standard 
required  for  a solo  appearance  at  these 
concerts  is  sinking  steadily? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  disagreeable 
by  indulging  in  retrospective  criticism, 
and  yet  a glance  at  the  list  of  soloists 
of  the  past  season  will  show  that  all 
were  not  worthy  of  the  honor. 

* * 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the 
programs,  as  a rule,  were  poorly  ar- 
ranged, and  were  too  often  uninter- 
esting. 

There  were  brilliant  performances, 
such  as  that  of  "Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 
tra,”  "Scheherazade,”  Tschaikowsky's 
symphonies,  MacDowell’s  Indian  suite, 
the  concertos  played  by  Messrs.  Joseffy, 
Siloti  and  MacDowell.  On  the  other 
hand,  Brahms  as  well  as  Mozart,  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  suffered. 

* * # 

I now  add  a complete  list  of  works 
performed : 

I SYMPHONIES. 

Beach.  Symphony  in  E minor,  “Gael- 
ic.” 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7,  Sym- 
phony No.  a.  Symphony  No.  2,  Sym- 
phony No.  6,  Three  movements  from 
Symphony  No.  9,  Symphony  No.  8, 
Symphony  No.  3. 

Beriioz.  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Brahms.  Symphony  No.  3,  Symphony 
No.  4,  Symphony  No.  1. 

Dvorak.  Symphony  No.  5. 

Haydn.  Symphony  in  C major. 
“l’Ours,”  opus  66.  Symphony  in  G 
major  (Breitkopf  Hartel,  No.  13). 
Mendelssohn.  Symphony  No.  3. 
Mozart.  Symphony  No.  46,  In  D major 
(Kiichel,  No.  504).  Symphony,  "Ju- 
piter.” 

Rail.  Symphony.  ”Im  Walde.” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Symphony  No.  2, 
"Antar.” 

Schubert.  Unfinished  symphony. 
Schumann.  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat 
major.  Symphony  No.  4.  in  D 
minor. 

Sgambati.  Symphony  No.  1,  in  D ma- 
jor. 

Tschaikowsky.  Symphony  No.  5.  Sym- 
phony, "Pathetique.” 

II.  SUITES  AND  SERENADES. 
Bizet.  "L'Arlesienne,”  Suite  No.  1. 
Brahms.  Serenade  No.  1,  in  D major. 
Dvorak.  Suite  in  D major. 

Grieg.  Four  Movements  from  Suite  No. 

2,  "Peer  Gynt.” 

MacDowell.  Suite.  “Indian.” 

Massenet.  Music  to  "Les  Erinnyes.” 
Mozart.  Four  Movements  from  Sere- 
nade No.  7.  “Haffner." 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Symphonic  Suite, 
“Scheherazade.”  ■ 


III. 


All  »>< 


Me 


Me 


mann  Ouvertutv,  Scherzo  und  Fi- 

»le.  opus  52. 

OVERTVKKS.  PRELUDES.  AND 
SYMPHONIC  POEMS. 
t.  Overture  to  "La  Puri  ilu  Di- 
able."  Overture  to  “Le  Domino 
nolr." 

Beethoven.  Overture  to  “Leonora.”  No. 

2.  Overture,  “Zur  Weil  e Jes 
Hauses  Overture  to  “Leonor©,” 
No.  3.  Overture  to  "Epmon; 

Berlioz  Overture.  "J.e  Carnaval  ro- 
main.” 

Brahms.  Akademisehe  Fest-Ouver- 

tiir?." 

Chabrier.  Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  “Gwen- 
doline." 

Dvorftk.  Overture.  “Farneval." 
GlazounorT.  Lyric  Poem  for  Orchestra. 
Humperdinck.  Prelude  to  “Ilaensel  und 

Gretel." 

Loefiler  Symphonic  I’oeni.  “La  Mort 
de  Tintagiles.’’  MS. 
ndelssohn.  Overture  to  “Ruy  Bias,” 
Overture.  “Meeresstille  und  glueck- 
llche  Kahn." 

tyerbeer.  Overture  to  “Struensee.” 
Mozart.  Overture  to  “Die  Zauberfioete." 
Himsky-Korsakolt.  Overture.  “La 
Grande  Paque  Russe." 

Smetana.  Overture  to  "Prodana  ne- 
vesta."  Symphonic  Poem,  “Vltava.”  I 
Strauss.  -Richard.  Symphonic  Poem. 

“Also  sprach  Zarathustra." 
Tschaikowsky.  Fantasia,  "Francesca 
da  Rimini."  Overture,  “1812." 
Wagner.  Prelude  to  “Die  Meister- 
singer."  Overture  to  “Rienzt."  In- 
troduction to  Act  III  of  "Lohen- 
grin." Prelude  to  “Tristan  und  Is- 
olde." Overture  to  “Tannhaeuser.” 
Weber.  Overture  to  “Euryanthe.” 

IV.  CONCERTS  AND  INSTRUMEN- 

TAL SOLOS. 

Beethoven.  Rcvnanza  for  Violin,  in  F 
major.  (T.  Adamowski). 

Gernsheim.  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D 
major.  (Sehnitzler). 

Goltermann.  Cantilena  for  ’Cello  and 
Or  hestra  (Schulz). 

LitolfV.  Concerto-Symphonic  No.  3. 

(Mrs.  Wienzkowska). 

Loeliler.  Fantastic  Concerto  for  'Cello 
and  Orchest'u.  MS.  (Sehroeder). 
MaeDowell.  Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  2, 
(MacDowell). 

Paderewski.  Concerto  for  Piano,  in  A 
minor,  (Jonas). 

Paganini.  Caprice  for  Violin,  opus  1.  1 
arranged  by  Ladislas  Gorski,  (T. 
Adamowski). 

Popper.  Dance  of  Sylphs  for  ’Cello  and 
Orchestra  (Schulz). 

Salnt-Saens.  Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  . 

3.  (Miss  Mead). 

Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  4,  (Mrs.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler).  I 

Strube.  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  G major, 
(Kneisel).  . i 

Tschaikowsky.  Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  I 
2,  (Siloti).  Concerto  for  Piano,  No. 

1.  (Joseffy). 

V.  SCENAS,  ARIAS,  ETC.,  WITH 

ORCHESTRA. 

David.  Felicien.Bird  Song,  from  “La 
Perle  du  BrOsil".  (Mrs.  Titus). 

Gluck.  Recitative  and  Aria,  “Che  fard 
senza  Euridice,"  from  “Orfeo,”  (Mrs. 
Jacoby). 

Handel.  Recitative  and  Aria,  from 
“Acls  und  Galatea,”  (Staudigl). 
Recitative  and  Aria,  from  “Alessan- 
dro" (Mrs.  Henschel). 

Mozart.  Recitative,  “Non  parventar," 
and  Aria.  “Infelice,"  from  "II  Flauto 
magico”  (Mrs.  Titus). 

Sullivan.  “Woo  thou  thy  snowflake, 
from  “Ivanhoe”  (Ffrangcon-Davies). 
Tschaikowsky,  Recitative  and  Aria, 
"Lebt  wohl,  ihr  Berge,”  from  “Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans”  (Miss  Stein). 
W.ign  -r.  Scena  and  Aria.  “In  Seiner 
Bluethe,"  from  “Rienzi”  (Miss 
n).  Wotans  Abschied  and  Feu-; 
erzauber,  from  "Die  Walkuere” 

, (Ffrangeon-Davles). 

Veber.  Scena  and  Aria.  “Schweigt, 

I glueh’nden  Sehnens  wilde  Triebe,” 

• j from  “Eurvanthe"  tStaudigl). 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bach.  Pastoral  Symphony  from  the 
J Christmas  Oratorio. 

Berlioz.  Menuet  des  Feu-follets,  Valse 
des  Sylphes  and  Marche  hongroise, 
from  '"La  Damnation  de  Faust.” 
Chabrier.  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra, 
“K.-pana.” 

Grieg.  Two  Northern  Melodies  for 
Strings. 

Rubinstein.  Ballet  Music  from  Der 
Daemon.”  _ 

Tschaikowsky.  Ita’ian  Caprlccio  for  Or- 
chestra, opus  45. 

Wagner.  Kaisermarsch.  Der  Ritt 
der  Walkueren,  from  “Dio  Wal- 
kuere." Isold-i-ns  Llebestod,  from 
"Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

Weber.  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  ar- 
ranged by  Welngartner. 

JS  * * 

Composers  of  orchestral  and  instru- 
mental works,  counting  Mr.  Loeffler  as 
an  American  citizen,  are  thus  dis- 
tributed: German,  18;  French,  6;  Amer- 
ican. 3;  Russian,  3:  Italian,  2,  Bohemian, 
2;  Norwegian,  1;  Pole,  L 
The  number  of  Instrumental  perform- 
ances according  to  nationality  are,  Ger- 
man, 45;  Russian,  10;  French,  !);  Ameri- 
; can.  6;  Bohemian,  3;  Italian,  2;  Nor- 
, wegian,  1;  Pole,  1. 

I It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of 
I more  modern  French  composers  do  not 
I appear  on  the  program:  thus  Vincent 
{ oTndy  and  Charpentler  are  apparently 
I unknown  and  the  Belgian  school  Is  en- 

Beethoven  led  with  12  performances, 
Wagner  followed  with  9,  then  came 
; T:  - halkowsky  with  8. 

• * * 

1 Th-  n<xt  symphony  concert  will  be 
i n Oct.  15.  The  auction  sale  of  season 
'aV-i-ts  will  o<  as  follows: 
r-ikay  n(--"r,..or  public  rehearsals -112 
i,  at  10  A.  M. ; 


at 


Mr.  Emil  Paur's  contract  as  conduc- 
tor has  expired. 

The  name  of  the  conductor  of  the  ISth 
season  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

• * * 

The  13th  season  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet was  one  of  unusual  brilliance,  al- 
though few  chamber  works  new  to 
Bcston  were  on  the  programs  of  the 
eight  concerts.  Some  works  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  concerts  of  this 
club  had  been  played  previously  by 
other  societies. 

The  chief  novelties  at  these  concerts 
were  Haydn's  D major  quartet,  op.  50, 
No.  6;  Beethoven’s  Quintet  in  E flat,  op. 
l(i;  Brahms’s  sonata  for  clarinet  and 
piano  E flat,  op.  120,  No.  2:  Brahms's 
Quartet  in  C minor,  op.  51,  No.  1; 
, Tschaikowsky’s  Quartet  in  F major,  op. 

| 22:  Tschaikowsky’s  piano  trio:  a piano 
trio  by  Cdsar  Franck;  Foote's  piano 
quintet,  op.  38. 

The  assisting  musicians  were  these 
pianists:  Messrs.  Joseffy,  Siloti,  Proc- 
tor, Foote,  Mrs.  Szumovvska  and  Mrs. 
Hopekirk;  these  singers:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henschel,  Miss  Roland  and  Mr.  Max 
Heinrich;  Mr.  Weiss,  oboe;  Mr.  Pour- 
tan  (3)  clarinet,  Mr.  Hackebarth  (2) 
horn,  Mr.  Litke  (2)  bassoon.  Mr.  Zach, 
viola;  and  Mr.  Keller,  double  bass. 

The  works  performed  were  as  fol- 
lows: Locatelh,  sonata  for  ’cello;  Mo- 
zart, Quartet  in  C major,  quintet  in  G 
minor;  Haydn,  Quartet  In  D major,  op. 
50,  No.  0:  Beethoven,  Quintet  in  E flat, 
op.  16;  Sonata,  for  piano  and  'cello  in 
A major.  Quartet  in  E flat  major,  op. 
74;  Quartet  in  C major,  op.  59,  No.  3 
variations  from  Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  5; 
Quartet  in  A minor,  op.  132;  Schubert, 
Octet,  op.  16G;  Schumann,  piano  quintet, 
i Quartet,  in  A major,  op.  41,  No.  3; 

! Brahms,  sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano 
i E flat,  op.  120,  No.  2;  Quartet  in  U 
minor,  op.  51,  No.  1;  Smetana,  quartet 
“Aus  meinem  Leben”;  Cesar  Franck, 
piano  trio,  op.  1,  No.  1;  Tschaikowsky, 
Quartet  in  F major,  op.  22,  piano  trio; 
Saint-Sacns,  piano  quartet,  op,  41;  Boro- 
dine,  Quartet  in  D major,  No.  2;  Foote, 
Piano  quintet,  op.  38  (ms),  as  well  as 
certain  songs  by  Schubert  and  five 
vocal  quartets  by.  Henschel. 

* * * 

The  performances  were  of  the  highest 
standard.  Summing  up  the  season  as 
a whole,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
uniformly  brilliant  series  of  chamber 
concerts  ever  given  in  this  city— even 
by  the  Kneisels. 

And  yet  I wish  that  Mr.  Kneisel 
would  look  more  kindly  on  the  cham- 
ber-music by  young  French  and  Bel- 
gian composers. 

Philip  Hale. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  CHAMBER 
CONCERTS. 

The  series  of  ten  chamber  concerts  j 
under  the  auspices  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
came  to  a close  April  26,  and  a resumd 
may  be  of  interest. 

Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Music  in  Harvard 
University,  established  these  concerts 
as  supplementary  to,  but  entirely  sep- 
arate from,  a course  of  lectures  given  to 
musical  students  on  the  chamber  music 
of  Beethoven  and  other  modern  mas- 
ters. This  course  of  lectures  wap  known 
as  “Music  8.”  These  concerts  have  been 
attended,  not  only  by  students  and 
members  of  the  corporation  and  Faculty 
of  the  university,  but  by  the  general 
public  as  well,  in  generous  numbers. 
Sanders  Theatre  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  performance  of  chamber  music.  , 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  26  com- 
positions announced  by  Prof.  Paine  in 
the  preliminary  circular,  all  but  two  I 
were  performed.  Nine  of  the  concerts 
were  given  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  and 
one  by  the  Adamowski  Quartet.  These 
clubs  were  assisted  by  the  following  j 
nianists:  Mrs.  Szumowska,  Mrs.  Hope- 

kirk, Mr.  Josefly,  Mr.  Baermann,  Mr. 
Perabo,  Mr.  Foote,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra: Mr.  Zach,  viola;  Mr.  Kuntz, 

viola;  Mr.  Schulz,  'cello;  Mr.  Jacquet, 
flute;  Mr.  Sautet,  oboe;  Mr.  Pourteau, 
clarinet;  Mr.  Litke,  bassoon;  Mr. 
Hackebarth.  horn;  Mr.  Keller,  bass. 

These  works  were  performed: 

■ Beethoven — Quartet  in  E minor,  op.  59, 

I No.  2;  quartet  in  C major,  op.  59,  No.  3; 

quartet  in  E flat  major,  op.  74;  septet  in 
E flat,  op.  20,  for  strings  and  wind;  an- 
dante, with  variations,  from  string 
quartet  in  A,  op.  18;  sonata  (“Kreut- 
zer“)  for  violin  and  piano,  in  A major, 
op  47;  sonata  Appassionata  in  F minor, 
op.  57.  Borodlne— Quartet  in  D major, 
No  2 Brahms— Quartet  in  C minor,  op. 
51  No  1;  four  intermezzi,  for  piano, 
from  op.  70.  Chopin— Ballade  in  A flat 
major,  nocturne  in  C minor,  valse  in  D 
flat  major,  scherzo  in  B minor.  Dvorak 
—Quartet  in  F major,  op.  96.  Foote— 
Piano  quintet  in  A minor,  op.  38  (ms.) 
Grieg-Quartet  in  G minor,  op.  27. 

■ Haydn— Quartet  in  G major,  op.  76,  No. 

I ' Henschel— Second  movement  from 
the  quartet  in  E flat.  Hummel— Septet 
IP  D minor,  op.  74.  Mozart— Quartet:  in 

: E flat  major  (KOchel  516);  quartet  In  C 
major,  JSo.  6;  quintet  in  B tint  m ;i  jor 
(Kdchel  452);  quintet  for  two  violins 
two  violas  and  'cello,  in  G minor  (Kb- 
1 chet  516.)  Schubert— Theme  and  varia- 
tions from  the  quartet  In  D minor,  op. 
i posth.;  octet  in  F major,  for  strings 
' and  wind.  Schumann— Quartet  in  A 
; minor,  op.  41.  No.  1;  piano  quartet  in 
E flat,  op.  47;  piano  quintet  in  E flat 
major  op  44.  Smetana— Quartet  in  E 
l minor.  Tschaikowsky— Quartet  in  F 
l major,  op.  22;.  trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  in  A minor,  op.  50. 

J It  l«  a pleasure  to  record  the  financial 
/ since-  of  these  concerts  and  the  hand- 
ing ov  r to  the  treasurer  of  Harvard 
University  a satisfactory  sun  of  money 
toward  the  expenses  of  a similar  series 
next  year. 


Th"  bus  In  css  (nan  a gkmcnT  "was'  Tn'  the 
hands  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Comee,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, an  l a member  of  the  class  of 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  will  be  26  Singing  Festivals  in 
Switzerland  this  month. 

Jdsef  Hofmann  receives  $1000  for  play- 
ing at  a private  musicale. 

A very  old  and  poor  widow,  a cousin 
of  Liszt,  died  lately  at  Oedenburg. 

"Jaeko.”  a new  musical  absurdity, 
was  produced  for  the  tlrst  time  April  11 
at  Stalybridge. 

Col.  Mapleson  has  been  securing  new 
singers  and-  new  operas  in  Italy  for  his 
season  in  London. 

Ernst  Formes,  play-actor,  age  60  years, 
son  of  the  celebrated  singer,  died  in 
Berlin  early  last  month. 

Oscar  Hofmann,  merchant,  and  com- 
poser of  folk  humorous  songs,  died  at 
Vienna  April  2,  44  years  old. 

Messager,  it  seems,  rattles  about  in 
the  shoes  of  Danbf,  Ilia  predecessor,  as 
conductor  at  the  OpOra-Comique. 

A new  ei.  ' ta.  “Die  Grab'.egung 
Ohristi,”  by  Aug.  Klughardt,  was  per- 
formed 'Good  Friday  at  Dessau  and 
Dresden.--  (• 

Sal6za,  who  will  Be  here  next  season 
with  Mr.  Grau,  has  been  singing  Don 
Jos6  at  the  Opfra-Comique,  Paris.  He* 
has  lett  the  Opfira. 

Offenbach’s  heirs  refused  to  let  the 
manager  of  the  Gait£.  Paris,  revive  the 
famous  operettas.  “La  Belie  Helene,” 
will  be  put  on  at  the  VaridtOs. 

Julius  Cabisius,  formerly  solo  ’cellist 
of  the  Stuttgart  Orchestra,  and  Pio- 
fessor  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
died  there  April  3 in  his  75th  year. 

Mrs.  Axeline  de  Berg-Lofgren,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Ellen  Cornell,  Mr.  Henrik 
Lofgren  and  her  pupils,  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Union  Hall,  Tuesday  evening, 
May  17. 

J.  G.  Faulus,  the  celebrated  band- 
master, died  in  Paris  April  14,  at  the 
age  of  82.  As  leader  of  ihe  Garde  R6- 
publicaine  Band  he  made  a sensation 
in  this  country  in  1872. 

“One  of  the  Family,"  a new  musical 
farce,  music  by  Henry  W.  May  and  Ar- 
nold Cooke,  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  Boseombe  Grand  Theatre  April 
9.  “Slight  plot,  amusing  songs,  efi.ee- 
tive  dancing.” 

J.  B.  Widmann’s  "Johannes  Brahms 
in  Erinnerungen,”  published  by  Ge- 
brtider  Paetel,  Berlin,  price  (bound)  4 
marks,  is,  they  say,  a delightful  book 
that  gives  much  personal  information 
about  the  composer  and  abstains  from 
critical  anlysis  of  his  works. 

"Billy,”  a new  and  original  musical 
comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Osmond 
Carr,  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
at  Newcastle-on-T.vne  April  11  with  suc- 
cess. The  piece  is  written  round  little 
Tich.  "The  music’ contains  many  pleas- 
ing and  melodious  numbers." 

“The  Transit  of  Venus."  a musical 
comedy,  music  by  N.  Lambelet,  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  Dublin 
April  9.  "The  music  is  of  a light,  airy 
and  melodious  description,  and  contains 
numerftus  brilliant  passages,  and  the  or- 
chestration is  very  good  indeed.” 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  left  Saturday.  April  30, 
for  a Southern  tour.  He  will  visit  Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Rome, 
Atlanta,  Macon.  Augusta,  Columbia, 

I Charlotte,  Savannah.  Wilmington  and 
| Charleston,  playing  the  D minor  Rub'n- 
- stein  and  C minor  Pierne  piano  con- 
certos with  orchestra  at  a series  of 
May  music  festivals,  to  be  given  in 
those  cities. 

Emilie  Ambre  died  about  a fortnight 
ago  in  Paris.  Born  at  Oran,  she  made 
her  operatic  d£but  at  Brussels  (’72-’73), 
sang  at  Italiens  (Paris),  came  near 
being  Queen  of  Holland,  sang  in  Eng- 
| land  and  the  United  States  C79-’80-’81). 

She  left  the  stage  in  1891  and  taught. 

' Widow  of  Count  Gaston  de  Beauplan, 

| she  married  Bouichere,  excellent  musi- 
| cian.  who  died  in  1895.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  was  Jan.  1,  1880,  as 
Aida.  She  sang  Gilda  here  Jan.  7 of 
the  same  engagement. 

Richard  Strauss’s  “Don  Quixote,"  a 
symphonic  poem,  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Cologne  March  8,  was  treated 
shabbily  by  the  audience  at  large.  Dur- 
| ing  the  performance  there  was  laugh— I 
; ter.  making  of  faces,  shaking  of  heads, 
and  at  the  end  fierce  hissing  against 
the  polite  applause  of  those  who  wished 

to  compliment  orchestra  and  conductor. 
Performed  at  Frankfort  March  18,  it 
“awakened  little  sympathy." 

New  operas:  “Die  Braut  von  Cypern, 
libretto  founded  on  a story  by  Paul 
Hc-yse,  music  by  G.  Kulenkampff.  Bre- 
men, April  1;  “Der  Heirathstein,"  text 
and  music  by  Alb.  Thierfelder,  subject  l 
founded  on  folk-life  in  the  Tyrol,  Ros- 
tock; “La  Fiaccolata,”  by  Lung'o  Na- 
ples; “Camargo,"  by  do  Leva,  Turin, 
fiasco;  "Ratfaelo  e la  Fornarina,  by 
Paolo  Maggi,  Turin,  fiasco,  on  account  | 
of  libretto:  “Max,”  by  Mrs.  Rosselli-  i 
Nissim  and  Minighcttl,  Florence,  only  a 
polite  reception;  “Bionca  Torella,  by  j 
Baroness  de  Fontmagne,  Tunis. 

The  Era  of  April  16  says:  "Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  is  still  at  work  on  the 
third  act  of  the  new  Savoy  opera. 
Among  the  artists  who  will  take  part 
in  Its  production  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
will  be  Miss  Rosina  Brandram,  Miss 
Emmie  Owen,  Mr.  Walter  Passmore, 
Mr.  Lytton,  Miss  Ruth  Vincent  and 
Messrs.  Jones  and  1-Iewson,  Miss  Pau- 
line Jordan,  vocalist  and  violinist,  late 
of  the  Carl  Rosa  troupe;  Mr.  Devoll, 
an  American  tenor;  and  Mr.  Isham,  a 
baritone  from  the  same  country,  who 
have  studied  in  Paris,  will  be  among 
the  new  comers.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  as  fol- 
lows of  Miss  Jackson,  who  played  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  London;  “Miss 
Leonora  Jackson,  who  made  an  engross- 
ing dbbnt  at  Mr.  Wood’s  Symphony 
concerts,  took  the  solo  violin  part  in 
, wienlawskl’s  Concerto  No  2 in  D minor 
She  has  been  a pupil  of  Joachim,  and 
I has  not  only  learned  her  master’s  les-  - 
! - on  very  effectively,  but  she  has  also 


a5Tfl eq  ttnr'a  niguiy  -sirun; 

cianly  personality.  Her  art',  in  a w 

though  lacking  in  experience,  and  there 
fore  in  the  ripe  tenderness  that  come 
from  experience,  is  attractive  and  ful 
of  the  best  sort  of  vivacity.” 

An  English  statistician  has  reccntp 
been  engaged  in  an  original  task,  tha 
of  studying  the  influence  cf  music  o: 
the  hair.  The  investigator  establishes 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  proportion  o 
bald  persons  is  11  per  cent,  for  the  lib 
eral  professions  ir  general,  with  the  ex 
ceptio-n  of  physicians,  who  appear  t 
hoid  the  record  for  baldness,  which  i 
30  per  cent.  Musical  composers  do  no 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  bald 
ness  is  as  frequent  among  them  as  h 
the  other  professions.  The  cornet-a 
piston  and  the  French  horn  act  wit: 
surprising  surety  and  rapidity,  but  tb 
trombone  is  jhe  depilatory  Instrumen 
par  excellence.  It  will  eiear  the  hai 
truvn  one’s  head  in  five  years.  This  I 
what  the  author  ceils  “baldness  of  th 
fanfares,”  which  rages  with  special  vio 

lenee  among  legimental  bands. Ex 

change. 

"The  Dandy  Fifth,”  an  English  mill 
tary  comic  opera,  libretto  by  G.  K.  Simt 
music  by  Clarence  C.  Corri,  was  pre 
auced  at  Birmingham  April  11.  Th 
music  "is  characteristic  and  origina 
albeit  the  influence  of  Sir  Arthur  Sulli 
van  can  be  felt  now  and  then.”  Th 
libretto  goes  back  to  "The  Queen’s  Shi; 
ling,"  or  further  back,  to  “Un  Fils  d 
Famille.”  Here  is  a Cockney  stanza  b 
Mr.  Sims  worth  quoting: 

Of  my  ’eart  ihe  present  owner 
Is  a dainty  little  doner, 

Eut  she  treats  it  like  a kitten  treats  a cor 
upon  the  floor. 

Thro’  a woi  .-nippln'  her  beauty 
I’m  neglectin'  of  my  duty. 

And  my  clo's  is  ’angins  on  me  as  they  neve 
hung  before. 

O:  Polly! 

But  there  ain  t a Ifcarl  in  Hengland, 

Or  a King  upon  ’Is  throne. 

As  I’d  change  my  'appy  lot  with 
If  I’d  got  you  for  my  own. 

If  the  ring  was  on  your  finger. 

And  I’d  paid  the  parson’s  fee. 

And  you'd  stuck  the  horriuge  blossom 
In  your  haubum  'air  for  me! 

All  a-blowin’ 

And  a-growin' 

The  sprig  o'  horrir.ge  blcssom  in  your  maidl 
'air  for  me! 

Mr.  Blackburn  thus  £poko  0f  Joachiir 
Mfirch  13;  “On  Saturday  afternoon,  a 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  orchestral  co 
certs,  under  Mr.  August  Mantis  wer 
resumed  with  marked  success.  The  at 
Oie-nce  was  good,  Herr  Joachim’s  ap 
1 '(-.trance  as  the  solo  violinist  bein 
doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  of  so  sai 
isfactory  an  attends  nee.  We  cannc 
say  that  he  was  quite  at  his  best.  II 
played  in  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  fo 
violin  and  orchestra,  and  in  the  lirr 
movement  he  was  lar  from  being,  a 
compared  to  the  Ideal  standard  whic 
he  l as  himself  set  up,  in  his  first-rat 
form.  There  ere  some  players  who  a 
ways  reach  a certain  high  level  of  e> 
cellenee,  and  by  reason  of  the  peculia 
equipoise  cf  their  powers  only  on  th 
rarest  occasions  fall  beneath  that  leve 
Such  a player,  for  example,  is  Lad 
Halle,  whereas  Joachim  constant! 
varies  between  two  points,  one  ver 
high  indeed  in  the  interpretation  of  ar 
oi  e scarcely  worthy  of  his  fine  power; 
In  considering  these  two  players  w 
are  constantly  reminded  cf  Jchnson’l 
eemparison  between  Dvvden  and  Pop: 
To  Dryden  he  allowed,  as  we  would  t 
Joachim,  a superiority  of  genius;  an 
he  continues,  If  Ihe  flights  of  Dryde 
are  higher,  Pope  continues  longer  o 
the  wing.  ‘If  of  Dryden’s  fire  the  blaz 
is  brighter,  of  Pcp.-e’s  the  heat  is  n’Ot 
regular  and  constant.  Drvden  ofte 
surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  neve 
falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  fr< 
quert  astonishment,  a.n<!  Pope  with  pci 
petual  delight.’  In  those  neat  phras: 
tho  difference  between  the  two  grea 
violinists  seems  to  us  to  be  remarkabl 
outlined." 

“Hiawatha,”  a cantata  by  Frederic 
R.  Burton,  was  performed  for  the  fin 
time  April  28,  under  the  direction  of  th 
composer,  at  Yonkers,  by  the  Y'onket 
Choral  Society,  assisted  by  Miss  Mam 
field.  Miss  Cressy,  Mr.  Auty  and  M 
J\  S.  Brown.  “In  Mr.  Burton’s  pri1 
duction  there  is  an  attempt  to  unit 
the  w'ork  by  the  varied  development  cl 
a few:  motives  that  apply  to  frequently 
recurring  portions  of  the  text.  Thh 
phrase  to  which  the  word  ’Hiawatha’ 
sung  when  the  c-horue  first  announce 
the  subject  of  the  work  is  natural! 
foremost;  the  entire  prelude  is  deve 
oped  from  it,  and  the  motive  is  wove 
into  many  of  the  themes  used  wliei 
the  text  refers  directly  or  by  implicu 
tion  to  Hiawatha.  The  only  attempt  t 
utilize  a genuine  Indian  theme  oecui 
in  ’The  Dance  of  Pau-puk-keewis.’  Th 
development  here  is  based  upon  th 
theory  that  the  orchestra  represem 
the  dancer  and  the  chorus  the  specti 
tors.  The  music  of  the  ’Famine’  is  c’< 
veloped  largely  from  a monotonous  m< 
tive,  symbolizing  the  unrelenting  hart 
ness  of  Winter,  except  in  the  death  < 
Minnehaha,  where  there  are  remini; 
cences  of  the  restless  figure  of  the  msi 
theme  of  the  ’Wooing.’  In  descriptiv 
and  narrative  the  setting  is  all  ths 
could  be  desired.  The  first  part  of  ’Th1 
Wedding  Festivities,’  in  which  Mis 
Mansfield,  in  a solo  part,  beginnin 
‘Onaway!  Awake,  Beloved,’  was  fo 
lowed  by  the  chorus  in*  ’The  Dance  ( 
Pau-puk-keewis,’  ending  with  a whir 
ing  crash,  symbolic  of  the  eddyin 
leaves  and  scurrying  dust,  met  wit 
high  favor,  and  the  audience  refuse) 
to  remain  quiet  until  an  encore  waj 
given.  The  wealth  of  pathos  in  the  di;| 
logue  of  ‘The  Famine’  was  also  receive! 
with  marks  of  approval." 

At  a .meeting  of  the  Section  of  Arl 
thropology  and  Psychology  of  the  Ne 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  held  at  th 
Mott  Memorial  Library.  New  York,  lo;r 
week.  Mr.  L.  MeWhood  spoke  on  "Mil 
tor  Effects  of  Music,”  which  he  In. 
been  studying  with  the  aid  of  a modlf 
cation  of  the  planchette,  a very  sens 
live  instrument  called  the  automatil 
graph.  Tim  point  he  has  teen  seekinj 
to  determine  is  the  truth  of  a theor 
that  when  one  is  in  a pleasant  frame  cil- 
niirnl  the  tendency  of  movements 
away  from  the  body,  and  when  one 
in  a painful  mental  state  the  tendeni 
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ood  said  he  is  the  first  to  ent- 
reat music  as  the  stimulus  In  this 
He  varies  his  music  from 
stirring:  patriotic,  like  "The  Star 
tded  Banner,”  or  "Die  Waeht  turv 
in."  to  the  sad.  then  to  that  of  the 
best  discord,  and  then  to  something: 
the  nocturne  from  Mendelssohn's 
iidsummer  Night's  Dream.”  Ho 
owed  a chart  with  the  results  fo- 
rded under  the  varying  stimulus  of 
is'  changing  music.  His  experiments, 
far,  he  regards  as  inconclusive.  Mr. 
•IVhood  also  spoke  of  another  in- 
stigation that  has  been  occupying 
s attention,  viz.:  the  effect  of  music 
ion  one's  ability  to  do  work.  Ho 
ed  in  this  investigation  an  lnstru- 
ent  Invented  by  Prof.  J.  McKeen  Out- 
II  to  measure  fatigue.  One  experiment 
owed  that  his  subject  in  a given  timo 
hile  under  the  stimulus  of  sad  music 
{•formed  labor  equal  to  lifting  1500 
mnds  in  weight,  while  in  the  sanio 
me  the  same  subject  under  the  influ- 
ice  of  the  strains  of  "The  Star  Span- 
ed  Banner”  performed  labor  equal  to 
ting  more  than  a ton.  Mr.  MeWhood 
id  he  thought  ninety  regiments  with 
n brass  bands  would  be  worth  more 
an  Invasion  of  Cuba  than  100  regi- 
ents  with  no  band. 
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He  never  lodged  his  policy 
He  left  It  to  Tnannm; 

The  office  paid  most  cheerfully. 
How  happy  now  we  are! 
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Mr.  J.ules  Renard,  the  intelligent  foreigner, 
Is  much  Interested  in  the  desire  of  so  many 
young  men  to  enlist.  And  he  recalled  the 
case  of  a fine  fellow,  a fellow  countryman  in 
French  village. 


THE  GOOD  ARTILLERYMAN. 
Saturday  night  grandmother  Licoche 
fed  the  hens  as  usual.  And,  now  she  is 
dead,  although  at  the  age  of  S8  she 
looked  forward  to  100;  and  in  fact  she 
seemed  to  be  100.  Well,  we  must  all  go 
the  same  way,  a little  sooner  or  later. 
They  bury  her  this  morning.  The 
procession  forms.  The  priest  and  the 
two  choir  boys  are  at  the  head.  The 
four  bearers  lower  themselves  to  take 
up  the  coffin,  and  behind  them  stands 
her  grandson,  the  artilleryman  who  is 
on  leave  of  absence.  He  does  not  weep. 
He  is  a man,  and  he  is  a soldier.  Strap 
under  the  chin,  tall  and  erect,  he 
towers  with  his  shako  above  the  rela- 
tives, who  place  themselves  around 
£ him  at  a respectful  distance.  Suddenly 
he  draws  his  sabre,  and  as  though  the 
procession  had  awaited  this  signal,  they 
all  start.  Stiff  blouses  elbow  short 
jackets.  Fringes  of  black  shawls  shake. 
White  caps  undulate.  The  wind  turns 
up  the  long  hairs  of  a hat.  whose 
shape,  once  tall,  is  now  squat,  for  it 
has  been  shut  too  long  a time  between 
two  shelves  in  the  closet.  But  the  red 
W$  tuft  of  the  artilleryman  rallies  all 
eyes. 

From  time  to  time  the  bearers  put 
grandmother  Licoche  on  the  ground. 
Not  that  she  is  really  heavy.  She  lived 
on  little,  she  shared  what  she  had  with 
her  hens,  which  she  will  find,  free  for- 
jever  from  the  pip,  in  the  paradise  re- 
erved  for  beasts  by  the  dear  Lord, 
and  when  she  died  she  was  skinny.  But 
“’  she  weighs  because  she  is  dead.  The 
bearers  profit  by  the  halt;  they  turn 
around  and  look,  while  they  puff,  at 
the  artilleryman. 

His  sombre  uniform  and  his  sabre, 
(which  surely  must  cut  deep,  make  an 
mpression  on  them. 

The  old  people  bringing  up  the  rear 
do  not  dare  to  exchange  their  thoughts. 

At  the  church,  the  grandson  of  grand- 
mother Licoche  stands  near  her,  on 
uard,  face  toward  the  altar,  a funeral 
entinel,  eyes  without  tears. 

But  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  after 
the  bearers  have  lowered  with  ropes 
the  coffin,  he  wakes  up.  He  spreads 
is  legs,  he  stamps  the  graveyard 
arth  with  measured  tread. 

“What  is  he  about?  Is  he  crazy?” 
Those  who  were  just  going  to  weep 
-estrain  themselves.  They  understand 
hat  he  is  performing  a maneuvre. 
^Elbows  close  to  his  sides,  his  free  hand 
molding  imaginary  reins,  he  charges. 
The  fresh  earth  gives  way  under  his 
read.  A big  clod  falls  on  the  coffin, 
ind  the  dull  shock  sounds  like  unto 
he  discharge  of  a distant  cannon. 
“Look,  look,”  cry  the  choir  boys;  | 
®jf‘he’s  playing  at  battle.” 

( The  artilleryman  thrusts  wi 
jij>abre  to  the  right;  he  thrusts  to 
ft.  Now  he  slashes,  and 
nges.  Now  he  makes 


This  reminds  us  of  a pleasant  story 
that  comes  alt  the  way  from  Ivry  and 
is  told  by  the  Daily  Messenger.  An  old 
man  in  that  quarter  died  suddenly  the 
other  day.  The  doctor  called  in  as- 
cribed the  death  to  the  old  man's  ha- 
bitual Intemperance,  and  made  out  a 
burial  order  in  due  form.  No  sooner 
had  the  burial  taken  place  than  those 
who  had  known  the  old  man  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  was  not  dead  at 
all.  and  said  that  a year  or  so  since  he 
was  in  a state  of  deathlike  coma  for  a 
month.  The  body  was  exhumed.  It 
presented  no  signs  of  decomposition. 
Every  means  of  restoration  known  to 
science  was  applied  and  gave  no  result. 
Ten  doctors  have  examined  the  alleged 
deceased,  and  will  exvyf  s no  opinion. 

The  oifTclai  of  the  cemetery  who  is 
charged  with  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
body  (or  person)  says  he  has  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  When  it  (or  he)  was 
!\rst  brought  to  the  cemetery  there  was 
every  sign  of  death— the  body  seemed 
to  be  decomposing;  then  it  beoame 
green,  then  it  became  white  again  and 
more  iifelike.  The  uncertainty  remains. 
Meanwhile  he  (or  it)  remains  at  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  Montmartre 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins,  the  passionate 
composer  of  the  opera  "Toffee  and  Old 
Munch,”  thus  blows  a withering  blast 
against  an  institution  of  this  city;  “In 
Boston,  when  I segregated  the  children 
who  took  private  lessons,  from  those 
who  only  had  public  school  instruction, 
and  put  a few  simple  questions,  there 
was  not  a single  child  among  the  latter 
that  could  name  the  clefs,  or  sing  a 
sharp  or  flat,  or  denominate  the  rests! 
‘Puffy  Boston’  forever!  Hip,  hip,  hur- 
rah! but  pity  the  children!” 

We  regret  to  see  that  many  persist 
in  spelling  Bradley  Martin  with  a hy- 
phen. Bless  your  soul,  Mr.  H.  H.  Mar- 
tin of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  at  least  four 
sons,  Henry,  Bradley,  Fred,  Howard. 
You  might  as  well  speak  of  Mr.  Fred- 
Martin  or  Mr.  John-Smith. 

Th|;  New  York  Times  has  been  told 
that  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  fear- 
ing bombardment,  have  moved  with 
I their  wives,  children  and  household 
gods  to  Canada.  "Poor  Boston!”  exults 
the  Times;  "New  York  has  some  deep- 
ly humiliating  possessions,  but  its  citi- 
zens have  not  yet  begun  to  run.”  Poor 
Boston!  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth, 
the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth, 
strong  drink  is  bitier  to  them  that 
drink  it.  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie 
in  State  Street,  owls  dwell  in  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  satyrs  dance  there. 
The  Somerset  Club  is  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  in  the  city  is  left  desolation, 
and  the  gate  is  smitten  with  destruc- 
tion. 

MR  zshrahn’sbFnefit, 


Itttf.  Mr.  Williams  again  won  hearty 
applause,  and  the  other  singers  in 
solo  and  ensemble  were  generally 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  may  well  be  happy. 
Knowing  that  ills  faithful,  untiring 
work  has  thus  been  appreciated  by 
the  societies  which  he  has  led  and 
by  the  folk  of.  the  chief  city  where 
he  has  labored.  For  years  he  was  en- 
gaged  as  a missionary,  as  a pioneer. 
His  influence  on  tho  music  of  New 
England  can  not  be  overestimated 
Patient  and  good  humored  in  his  au- 
thority, ready  to  see  that  which  was 
good  in  modern  as  well  as  • ancient 
oratorios,  masses  and  cantatas  he  has 
been  a mighty  factor  in  the  cause  of 
musical  righteousness.  The  applause 
loud  and  persistent  as  it  was  last 
night,  has  already  died  away;  the 
wreath  will  fall  In  pieces,  and  be  as 
dust;  but  his  toll  and  industry  ns  a 
teacher  of  choruses  will  bear  rich 
fruit  for  years  to  come.  Mav  his  well- 
earned  rest  he  as  peaceful  and  pleas- 
ant as  his  active  career  has  been  use- 
ful and  honorable! 


Philip  Hale. 


I do  not  care  for  the  talker  who  deliberately 
sets  traps  for  the  unwary.  Some  people  (for 
I seme  inscrutable  reason)  delight  in  scoring 
! these  cheap  triumphs.  Butler  is  one  of  these 
I people.  About  a fortnight  since  I went  to 
call  on  him;  he  Is  an  old  friend,  and  I wished 
to  be  Introduced  to  his  wife.  After  tea,  he 
suddenly  asked  me  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Butler 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "spiral,"  averring 
| that  she  was  incapable  of  understanding  his 
! exposition.  Before  a lady,  and  a comparative 
stranger,  I suspected  no  evil.  “I  cannot  de- 
fine it  better,"  I began,  “than  by  saying  it  is 
an  ascending  curve,"  and  I illustrated  the 
said  curve  in  the  air  with  my  forefinger.  To 
my  surprise  they  both  burst  out  laughing. 
"They  all  do  it,"  said  Butler,  overjoyed.  It 
seems  that  they  had  tried  this  despicable 
trick  on  all  their  acquaintances,  and  all, 
without  exception,  had  attempted  to  describe 
a spiral  In  the  air  in  just  that  manner.  I 
said  good-by  shortly  after  that  Incident,  and 
came  away.  I did  not  recover  my  composure 
until  I had  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
Phyllis,  who  refused  to  see  anything  funny 
In  it  at  all. 


.The  fund  for  the  monument  to  Vor- 
laln^n  Paris  Is  growing  rapidly.  Last 
motun  Mr.  I'  rands  Vlel^-Grlflln — a 
pretty  poet— subscribed  l franc. 


Here  Is  n stirring  verse  from  a now 
English  comic-opera  "The  Dandy 
Fifth”: 

So  come  you  foreign  inkllcr., 

And  we  don't  cr.re  who  you  ure 

The  Uhlans  of  the  Kaiser. 

Or  the  Cos/acka  of  the  Ch.ar; 

Our  army  may  be  little. 

But  you've  learnt  I efere  today. 

A little  British  Army 
Grei  a damn  long  way! 

Lillian  Russell  has  been  asked  again, 
"How  do  you  preserve  your  youth,  your 
health,  your  beauty?”  She  might  have 
answered  "By  changing  husbands  fre- 
quently, thank  you."  But  she  was 
never  a conversationalist. 


The  management  of  modern  warships 
and  thunderous  cannon  is  a matter  of 
much  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill. 
Nearly  two  centuries  ago  Jeremy  Col- 
lier wrote  of  the  Spaniards:  "They  are 
very  fit  for  and  excel  In  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  especially  in  all  those  that 
require  great  Attention,  Perseverance 
and  Penetration  of  Mind;  but  under- 
value Mechanical  Arts,  which  they 
judge  unfit  for  and  misbecoming  Gen- 
tlemen.” 


A Paris  correspondent  writes:  "For 
the  moment  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  plain  and  plaid  sunshades  in  all  ; 
colours  and  unobtrusive  sticks.  We  1 
are  promised  birds,  beasts  and  fishes 
in  startling  dimensions  as  handles  to 
our  summer  shades,  and  the  light 
mousseline  de  sole  flounces  and  Intri- 
cate' embroideries  will  cover  an  owl,  a 
mongoose,  or  a pelican,  varied  with 
lobsters  and  crayfish.  One  house  is 
occupied  with  silver  smelts  encircling  a 
tortoise-shell  stick,  and  1 hear  that  a 
number  of  these  fishy  novelties  have  al- 
ready been  ordered  by  some  of  our 
leaders  of  fashion.  Black  and  white 
checked  sunshades  will  be  general  for  ; 
mornings,  but  for  the  afternoons  plain 
silks  and  mousseline  de  sole  edged  with 
narrow  ribbons  will  be  the  favourite 
shade.  Sticks  will  also  be  remarkably 
and  disagreeably  thick,  but  although 
we  all  prefer  the  thin  wood,  we  shall 
follow  the  fashion,  like  the  silly  peo- 
ple we  arc.  The  full  ruching  of  net 
has  been  superseded  by  the  long  scarf 
,n  mousseline  de  soie  or  lace,  tied 
round  the  throat  and  falling  in.  long 
ends  below  the  jacket.  These  scarves 
are  inserted  with  ribbon  in  the  true 
lover's  knot  pattern,  and  make  a pret- 
ty finish  to  a tailor  costume.” 


A Remarkable  Tribute  to  the  Vet- 
eran Conductor  After  Continuous 
Service  of  Nearly  50  Years. 

A testimonial  performance  of  "Elijah” 
was  given  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  last  night 
in  Mechanics’  Building  Auditorium. 
There  was  an  immense  audience  and  a 
very  large  chorus.  These  societies  took 
part:  The  Handel  and  Haydn,  the 

Worcester  County  Musical  Association, 
the  Salem  Oratorio  Society,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Club  of  Lowell,  the  Lynn 
Musical  Association,  the  New  Bedford 
Musical  Association,  the  Hyde  Park 
Festival  Chorus,  the  Chelsea  Oratorio 
th  his  • Society-  Quincy  Choral  Society,  the 
..  I Waltham  Chorus.  The  chief  solo  sing- 

|i  ers  were:  Mrs.  Gadski,  Mrs.  Adele  Bald- 
now  he  j 


terrible 


win,  Mr.  Evan  Williams  and  Mr. 
. . , fFlrangcon-Davies.  Others  that  took  part 

urtshes  which  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  were  Mrs  Shepard,  Mrs.  Weale-Dow, 

Mrs.  Edith  Woods,  Mrs.  Emery,  Miss 
Dletriclc,  Miss  Lynn,  Miss  Palmer, 
Messrs.  F.  Smith,  Swaine,  Wellington, 
Whitten  and  Morawski,  and  Master 
Donlan.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of 
Symphony  men  with  Mr.  Kuntz  as  con- 
cert master.  Mr.  Zerrahn.  of  course, 
conducted. 


nors  paid  in  the  presence  of  dls- 
| urbed  friends  and  agitated  relatives, 
vho  pant  and  stretch  out  hands  and 
tars,  the  good  artilleryman  cries  in  a 
•esounding  voice  to  his  grandmother 
Licoche: 

“Now,  grandma,  rest  in  peace;  I'll 
enge  the  country  for  you!” 

1— 

Ih,  the  merry  May  Day  in  New 
gland!  Corinna  has  a- catarrhal  nose, 
Damon  is  a victim  to  pneumonia, 
hen  dear  papa  went  up  to  heaven, 
hat  grief  mamma  endured! 

Ynu  yet  that  grief  was  softened,  for 


supreme  flourishes  so  quick  and 
reeise  that  you  see  in  the  air  arches 
steel. 

Then  he  calms  himself.  He  is  no 
ger  on  hi6  horse.  He  realizes  where 
le  is,  his  cheeks  are  smoking.  He 

owers  gently  his  sabre,  point  down-  , Custom  forbi(Js  any  critlcal  comment 
\ard,  to  salute  the  grave;  and,  these]  of 

to: 


benefit  performance;  and  yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  this  per- 
formance was  one  of  unusual  excellence 
in  many  ways— and,  indeed,  remarkable 
when  you  consider  the  character  of  the 
chorus  which  necessarily  had  little  or 
no  rehearsal  together.  The  chorus  sing- 
ing was  almost  always  excellent  and  at 
times  truly  impressive  in  volume,  al- 
though its  very  size  prevented  any 
marked  attention  to  nuances. 

Mr.  Davies  gave  a dramatic  and 
memorable  reading  of  the  music  of  the 
Prophet.  Hip  voice  carried  easily  in 
the  great  building,  and  his  enunciation 
was  as  distinct  as  though  he  were  1 
singing  a song  by  Schubert  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Mrs.  Gadski  was  in  fine  voice, 
and  she  sang  with  much  understand- 


Mr.  Dan  Daly  Is  now  playing  in  Lon- 
don, and  this  is  the  way  the  Era  of  Lon- 
don appreciates  him:  "Enjoyment  of 
the  style  of  Mr.  Dan  Daly  is  certainly 
an  acquired  taste;  but  once  appreciated, 
his  drollery  is  irresistible.  The  sepul- 
chral. immovable  manner  in  which  he 
uiters  the  most  absurd  remarks,  and 
his  extraordinary  comic  dancing,  com- 
bined with  a Duke  of  Wellington  pro- 
file and  an  eagle-eye,  constitute  a com- 
bination of  humors  by  which  it  is  ini- 
jiossible  not  to  be  amused.  His  quaint- 
ness and  drollery  will  be  the  talk  In 
all  Society  circles.”  This  last  tribute 
will  move  even  Mr.  Daly  to  laughter. 

And  so  Mr.  Gericke  will  lead  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  again.  To  use  a much 
abused  word,  he  was  an  elegant  con- 
ductor. His  precision  was  military,  but 
it  was  that  of  a kid-gloved  officer.  He 
was  a man  of  high  ideals,  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  the  orchestra,  a foe  to  sing- 
ers and  players  of  mediocrity  who  de- 
sired or  tried  by  pushing  or  boot-lick- 
ing to  appear  as  soloists  at  these  con- 
certs. Perhaps  he  was  too  fond  of  re- 
spectable manufacturers  of  music  in 
Vienna.  And  once  he  allowed  human 
nature  to  get  the  better  of  his  cool 
judgment— when  he  frowned  on  Mr. 
Leopold  Lichtenberg  because  a certain 
girl— now  a prima  donna— smiled  on  the 
fiddler. 

If  you  examine  the  music  dictiona- 
j ries  of  Germany,  you  will  find  the  name 
I of  Richter,  Mottl,  Weingartner,  Paur, 
j Nikisch,  Erdmannsdorffer,  Lamoureux, 
Colonne;  but  you  will  search  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  Wilhelm  Gericke. 
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DREAMLAND  ITALY. 

It  will  be  so:  I shall  not  see 
Thy  ripening  vineyards,  Italy, 

Nor  in  a hoary  olive  wood 
I When  spring  comes  in  a southern  flood 
| Gather  the  great  sweet  violets. 

Yet  still  my  heart  sometimes  forgets 
That  with  grey  skies  and  leafless  trees 
1 pass  my  days — hut  rati: or  sees 
Parched  hills  and  silvery  woods  and  sky 
‘ Purple  as  Aphrodite’s  eye: 

A land  of  fig-tree  and  of  vine. 

The  perfect  cup,  the  godlike  wine 
Of  eider,  dream  and  rcesy. 

Unseen  beloved  Italy! 


How  do  you  account  for  this?  Be- 
cause his  reputation  as  a leader  of  or- 
chestral concerts  was  made  in  Boston. 
He  was  a conductor  of  imperial  opera 
at  Vienna  from  May  1,  1874,  to  April  30. 
1884.  After  he  returned  to  Vienna — he 
left  Boston  In  1880 — he  conducted  a cho- 
( ral  society  for  a time;  but  he  was  never 
known  in  Europe  as  a most  distinguish- 
ed conductor  of  symphony  concerts. 


A thorough  musician,  a marvelous 
drill-master,  an  upright,  dignified  and 
polished  man,  Mr.  Gericke’s  return  will 
be  welcomed  by  many.  Whether  he  is 
the  conductor  for  the  orchestra  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1898  remains  to  be 
seen.  Perhaps  his  taste,  which  was 
fastidious  to  narrowness,  has  broadened 
during  his  absence. 

"I  should  not  be  surprised,”  said  Old 
Chimes,  “after  we  have  captured  Cuba 
as  well  as  Manila,  if  nearly  al!  cigars 
will  then  be  known  as  domestic.  We 
already  own  Connecticut." 


TVw  if"  P ^ Cl  jJLb- 

A jK  Ml  «. 


“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Francis  Jammes,  i 
“that  is  a pretty  poem,  in  truth  an  ex-  1 
quislte  poem;  but  let  me  tell  you  a 
rtory.” 

THE  PIPE. 

There  was  a young  man  who  had  a 
new  pipe.  He  smoked  it  quietly  in  the 
shade  of  an  arbor  rich  with  blue  grapes. 
'His  wife  was  young  and  handsome, 
her  sleeves  fell  back  to  her  elbows,  and 
she  drew  water  from  the  well.  The 
wooden  bucket  jostled  against  the  curb 
and  wept  like  a rainbow.  The  young 
man,  smoking  his  pipe,  was  happy,  be- 
cause he  saw  birds  flying  hither  and 
thither,  because  his  old  mother  was 
alive,  because  his  old  father  was  still 
sturdy,  and  because  he  loved  dearly 
his  young  wife,  for  she  was  fragrant 
end  womanly. 

I told  you  that  this  young  man 
smoked  a new  pipe. 

His  mother  was  taken  down  by  a 
dreadful  disease.  They  performed  an 
operation  on  her,  so  that  she  shrieked, 
end  she  died  after  thirty-four  days  of 
horrible  suffering.  The  father,  who 
was  a sturdy  old  fellow,  was  talking 
one  day  with  a workman  under  the 
porch  of  the  little  village  church— they 
were  repairing  it— when  a falling  stone 
crushed  his  skull.  The  good  son  wept 
his  dear  old  friends  and  sobbed  at  night 
in  the  arms  of  his  handsome  wife. 

I think  I told  you  that  this  young  man 
smoked  a new  pipe. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  had  an  old 
spaniel  named  Thomas,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond. 

Now  Thomas  sickened  after  the  old 
folks  died.  When  any  one  called  him 
he  could  hardly  drag  his  paws  along 
the  ground. 

One  day  in  the  little  village  where  this 
young  man  smoked  a new  pipe,  a man 
of  the  city  happened  to  settle;  his  trou- 
sers were  always  creased,  and  he  spoke 
with  carefully  cultivated  accent.  Ac- 
quaintanceship was  formed,  and  one  af- 
ternoon the  young  man  that  smoked  a 
new  pipe  came  home  unexpectedly  and 
found  his  handsome  wife,  whom  he 
loved  so  dearly,  and  who  was  fragrant 
and  womanly,  embracing  the  fine  city 
gentleman. 

The  young  man  said  not  a word.  He 
fastened  a wretched  old  collar  around, 


t'fttf'neck  of  Thomas,  and  with  n cord 

which  his  mother  had  formerly  used  for 
the  wash  he  led  him  with  him  to  a large 
town,  where  they  lived  in  sorrow  and 
m:sery.  ' 

The  young  man,  now  an  old  man, 
always  3moked  his  new  pipe' which  now 
■was  old. 

One  evening  Thomas  died.  Men  car- 
ried his  corpse  somewhere. 

Then  the  old  man  was  alone  with  his 
old  pipe.  He  had  a chill,  and  he  shiv- 
ered all  over.  And  as  he  knew  that  he 
was  soon  about  to  die  and  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  smoke  any  more, 
he  put  Into  the  miserable  valise  which 
he  took  long  ago  from  home  a sorry 
old  hat.  so  shabby  that  it  would  make 
you  co'.  and  he  rolled  this  hat  about 
his  pipe. 

When  he  had  done  this  he  threw  over 
his  feverish  shoulders  a cloak  green 
from  age.  He  dragged  himself  labor- 
iously to  a little  square  near  by,  and, 
taking  care  lest  the  policemen  should 
see  him.  he  knelt  down,  scratched  away 
the  earth  with  his  claws,  and  deposited 
reverently  his  old  pipe  under  a bunch 
oi  flowers.  Then  he  went  home  and 
died.  

We  are  fond  of  violets,  when  we  are 
not  obliged  to  buy  them.  "There  be  two 
sortes  of  violets,”  says  Lyte,  the  herbal- 
1st.  "the  garden  and  the  wilde  violet. 
The  garden  violets  are  of  a fayre, 
darke,  or  shining  deepe  blewe  colour, 
and  a very  pleasant  and  amiable  smelle. 
The  wilde  violets  are  without  savour, 
nnd  of  a falnte  blewe  or  pale  colour. 
The  sweete  violet  (as  the  Emperour 
Constantine  wryteth)  was  called  in 
Greek,  Ion,  after  the  name  of  that 
sweete  gulrle  or  pleasant  damosell,  Io, 
whiche  Jupiter  turned  into  a trim 
heaffer  or  gallant  cowe,  because  that 
his  wife  Juno  (being  bothe  an  angry  and 
e jealouse  goddesse)  should  not  sus- 
pect that  he  loved  her.  In  the  honour 
of  which  is  Io,  as  also  for  her  more 
delicate  and  holsonte  feeding,  the  earth, 
tit  the  commartdeirmnt  of  Jupiter, 
brought  forth  Violette*.” 

Busy  war  poets  have  requested  us  to 
publish  their  bugle-calls.  We  are  peace- 
ful, merciful,  and  we  value  the  affec- 
tion of  our  readers.  We  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a few  specimens. 

These  verses  are  by  Mr.  Herrick  of 
Wheaton,  111.: 

When  Uncle  Sam  unfurls  his  flag  fn  whirl- 
winds wild  and  dark. 

The  dead  bull-tlghter  in  his  shroud,  we’ll 
stretch  out  stiff  and  stark. 

And  Spain  shall  fall  as  Dagon  fell  before  Je- 
hovah's ark, 

When  we  go  marching  to  Cuba. 

Humanity  demands  It,  boys,  this  is  a holy 

war. 

And  Spain  at  last  will  feel  our  steel  within 
her  bosom's  cere, 

And  over  the  West  Indies’  gem  shall  Free- 
dom’s eagle  soar. 

When  we  go  marching  to  Cuba. 


And  this  quatrain  is  by  a fellow  towns, 
mam : 

Gloriana!  The  Don  may  attack  us 
Whenever  his  stomach  be  fain; 

He  must  reach  us  before  he  can  rack  us— 
And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 


Commend  us  to  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Berteux,  who  asked  in  the  French 
Chamber  for  21,000-  francs  to  be  devoted 
to  the  repopuiation  of  rivers.  Thus  did 
he  argue;  If  there  are  plenty  of  fish 
In  our  rivers  the  working  population 
will  go  fishing  on  a Sunday  instead  of 
spending  their  time  in  the  caffis.  The 
subsidy  will,  therefore,  be  a means  of 
fighting  alcoholism,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a healthy  amusement  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  a cheap  food  for  their  tables. 
River  fishing  is  done  from  boats.  There- 
fore, the  more  fishers  the  more  boats. 
Now  when  people  fall  into  rivers,  it  is 
handy  If  there  is  a fisherman  in  a boat 
around.  The  orator  gave  figures  to 
show  how  many  lives  had  been  saved 
by  anglers,  especially  children's  lives.. 
Therefore,  not  only  would  the  subven- 
tion effect  all  the  purposes  already  enu- 
merated, but  would  create  a big  Royal 
Humane  Society  as  well,  and  save  ever 
so  many  children  to  France  yearly.  He 
carried  his  point. 


arrive  upon  the  tree. 


tght  with  Joy  full  soon  shall  be 

r-ams  march  by  shore  and  sea, 
sandals  shoA- 

e,  palth  your  God. 
returns  again  with  all 
his  ancient  state  recall, 

• r a little  knocking  fall 
tend  at  my  heart’s  door, 
ad  small,  O very  small, 
hall  hold  no  more. 

” r.  mall  hand,  T pray, 


Upon  my  breast!  Smile,  dear,  nnd  lay 
Your  arms  that  they  mnv  meet 
About  my  neek,  and  whispering  say 
If  slumber-time  be  sweet. 

And  after  we  had  recited  this,  "we 
looked  steadily  into  the  face  of  Mr. 
Francis  Jammes.  who  told  you  a gro- 
tesquely sad  story  yesterday.  "No,  It 
is  not  by  J.  Gordon  Coogler.  although 
you  may  think  it  is,  Mr.  Jammes.” 

We  received  a circular  from  Mr. 
Coogler  the  other  day.  Bet  us  quote 
from  it.  We  are  sure  that  he  dictated 
Jt,  or  perhaps  even  wrote  it  himself  In 
H fair  Spencerian  hand: 

"J.  Gordon  Coogler  from  early  child- 
hood manifested  a studious  turn  of 
mind— In  striking  contrast  to  the  wild 
una  somewhat  superficial  nature  of  his 
elder  brothers.  He  loved  to  be  alone, 
pnd  seldom  joined  with  them  in  their 
Bports.  He  spent  most  of  his  spare 
moments  ’reading  and  writing,  was 
never  satisfied  without  a book  In  his 
l and.  * * * Mr.  Cooglcr’s  early  love 
for  solitude  cannot  be  better  described 
than  he  himself  has  expiessed  it  in 
(he  poem  in  his  volume  entitled,  'The 
Days  of  My  Youth.’ 

"Had  not  the  untimely  death  of  his 
[father  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
requiring  a finished  and  collegiate  edu- 
cation, he  doubtless  would  have,  with 
his  genius  and  talent,  shown  with  pecu- 
liar lustre  in  the  world  of  letters.  * * * 
This,  of  course,  greatly  lessened  his 
means  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
giving  scope  to  the  poetical  genius  he 
so  early  displayed.  Still  'mid  all  these, 
his  muse  at  times  would  send  forth 
sweet  notes. 

"J.  Gordon  Coogler  never  was  named 
|n  childhood  by  his  parents,  but  was 
left  the  rare  pleasure  of  selecting  his 
own  name  a-t  the  ago  of  14.  He  chose 
several  names  previous  to  the  one  he 
now  bears,  but  not  being  satisfied,  after 
retaining  each  about  six  it  onths,  he 
made  a final  choice— choosing  as  his 
namesake,  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia. 

"Time  and  space  will  not  permit  giv- 
ing a full  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
young  author,  just  here.  His  life  and 
experience  have  been  strange  and  va- 
ried, as  can  be  seen  in  every  line  of 
his  sad  verse.  A leading  journal  has 
again  said,  ’He  seems  to  have  loved 
end  lost  times  innumerable.  But  there 
are  many  others  who  inspired  verses 
full  of  feeling,  so  full,  in  fact,  that 
one  dismisses  the  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Coogler  is  fickle.’  He  was  always  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  ladies,  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  admiration  for  them — 
Ihe  has  never  married.” 

“I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Jammes,  "that 
this  young  poet's  straightforward,  self- 
appreciation pleases  me.  Lucky  dog — 
to  be  able  to  choose  his  own  name.  Did 
1 ever  tell  you  the  story  about  the 
livery  horse?’’  And  without  asking 
permission,  he  began;  but  fortunately 
we  were  able  to  turn  the  subject.  Mr. 
Anger  interrupted  with,  "I  see  that 
they  are  using  prune  juice  in  whisky. 
Did  you  ever  try  it?”  "No,”  answered 
Mr.  Jammes,  ‘‘I've  had  tr.ubie  e.iougn." 

The  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  indulging  in  Philistinism  of 
late.  He  prints  with  all  seriousness 
the  "list  of  the  best  hundred  books”— 
a list  prepared  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  one  calculated  to  turn  the  reader 
Into  an  ineffable  prig  or  drive  him  to- 
ward Marie  Corelli.  And  then  he  rec- 
ommends his  public  to  read  “of  Bur- 
iton’s  books  only  the  one  'Pilgrimage 
(to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah’  and  all  the 
rest  that  he  has  written  may  be  safely 
passed  over.”  This  is  almost  funny 
enough  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
lAlden,  who  writes  the  London  letter, 
and  has  just  discovered  that  the  "Bal- 
lad of  Reading  Gaol”  was  written  by 
a convict.  Intrepid  discoverer!  And 
yet  he  has  not  yet  found  out  the  con- 
vict's name. 


"I  know  the  kind  of  stuff  all  the  peri- 
odicals will  be  giving  us  now,”  said  Ihe 
woman  veteran  of  the  last  war.  "New 
England  village.  He  and  She.  Al- 
ways loved  each  other,  from  the  time 
they  were  babies,  or,  at  least,  from 
(heir  school  days,  when  they  walked 
home  together,  and  learned  their  les- 
sons from  the  same  book.  Generally  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm,  his  poor  old 
father's  or  her  widowed  mother’s.  Per- 
haps they  quarrel.  Anyhow,  he 
marches  off  with  his  regiment,  and  she, 
love-sick,  follows  him  as  a nurse.  He 
< lstlngulshes  himself  and  rises  from 
Ihe  ranks.  She  distinguishes  herself 
caring  for  the  wounded,  and  has  many 
offers  of  marriage  from  Generals.  She 
refuses  them  all,  to  the  wonder  of  those 
who  do  not  know  that  she  prays  twice 
a day  for  her  poor  private.  At  last 
she  finds  him;  he  is  brought  wounded 
into  the  hospital  or  she  stumbles  upon 
him  among  the  dead  of  the  battlefield.  In 
either  case,  though  his  wound  is  mortal, 
(she  nurses  him  back  to  life;  a long,  hap- 
py life  without  incident,  mortgage  or 
quarrel.” Exchange. 


First  Performance  of  Mr.  H.  \Y. 

Parker’s  Oratorio  in  Albany. 

The  seventh  annual  festival  of  the  Al- 
bany Musical  association  opened  last 
evening  in  liarmanus  Bleecker  hall  with 
an  interesting  performance  of  Horatio  AV. 
Barker's  new  dramatic  oratorio,  “The  Le- 
gend of  St.  Christopher.”  Mr.  Elliott 
Schenck  was  the  conductor.  The  solo  sing- 
ers were:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Maeonda,  Mr. 
Theodore  Van  Yorx,  Air.  I'frangcon- 
Davies,  Mr.  Gwilym  Aides  and  Alaster  ])e 
catur  Griffin.  The  orchestra  was  made  up 
of  New  York  Symphony  men,  Air.  Jan 
Koert,  concert  master,  'there  was  a large 
and  very  applausive  audience. 

Air.  Barker’s  "Ilora  Novissima,  which 
was  produced  here  at  the  festival  of  ’94- 
’95,  awakened  curiosity  and  desire  to  hear 
further  works  by  this  composer  of  indis- 
putable talent.  "The  Legend  of  St.  Chris- 
topher” was  first  given  in  New  York, 
April  15th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Walter  Dumrosch.  and  it  will  be  given  at 
tlie  Springfield,  Alass.,  festival  to-morrow 
night. 

That  it  should  be  performed  in  Albany 
at  so  early  a date  and  even  before  it  lias 
been  put  in  rehearsal  or  even  suggested 
for  performance  in  Boston,  which  town 
should  take  local  pride  in  Air.  Barker  and 
his  works,  is  a matter  of  much  credit  to 
Air.  Schenck  as  well  as  the  society,  for 
the  oratorio  is  full  of  choral  and  orches- 
tral difficulties. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  futile  to  com- 
pare the  "flora  Novissima”  with  “The 
Legend  of  St.  Christopher.”  The  two 
works  are  dilferent  in  character  and  aim. 

“Hora  Novissima”  is  a unique  work, 
a work  apart.  The  music  is  celestial,  mys- 
tical, ecstatic.  It  is  also  the  lyrical  aspira- 
tion of  a pure  soul  that  knows  the  joys 
and  the  temptations  of  earthly  life,  and  if 
there  is  the  rapt  vision  of  the  heavenly  1 
city,  if  there  is  the  contemplation  of  ab- 
sorption in  the  divine  essence,  there  is  also 
a certain  sensuousness  in  harmonic  and 
orchestral  treatment  that  will  keep  this  j 
oratorio  popular  with  audiences  of  or- 
.dinary  thought  and  nerves.  But  “The  Le- 
Jgend  of  St.  Christopher”  is  more  scenic, 
Ipictorial,  dramatic.  The  choice  of  subject 
'demands  this  treatment.  The  story  is  well 
known.  The  good  giant  Offerus  wishes  to 
serve  the  mightiest  on  earth.  The  king 
fears  Satan.  Offerus  turns  from  the  king 
to  the  demon,  and  when  he  finds  the  lat- 
ter trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  cross,  he 
offers  his  service  to  Christ,  who  in  the 
disguise  of  a little  child  is  carried  by  him 
across  the  raging  stream.  Thereafter  the 
giant  is  known  as  Christopher. 

The  subject  admits  of  variety  in  treat- 
ment, and  the  work  is  inherently  episodic. 
After  a choral  prologue,  we  find  trium- 
phal choruses,  love  duet,  hunting  scene 
(orchestral)  and  finale  in  one  act,  which 
is  to  us  the  least  successful  and  least  in- 
teresting of  the  three.  But  we  do  not 
propose  to  speak  critically  or  unauthori- 
tatively  of  this  work  after  a performance 
which  did  not  in  all  respects  do  justice  to 
the  composer.  The  choice  of  tempo  in  the 
first  act  was  not  always  happy  or  just, 
certain  portions  were  retarded  and  the  or- 
chestra here  as  throughout  the  work  was 
too  often  ragged,  coarse,  inadequate.  The 
scene  in  this  act  that  made  the  most  im- 
pression upon  us  was  the  orchestral  pic- 
ture of  the  chase.  The  choruses  and  the  | 
solo  passages  seemed  to  us  conventional.  I 
With  the  beginning  of  Act  II  the  in- 
terest increased.  Satan’s  music,  with  a 
suggeston  of  Dvorak’s  Bohemian-Negro 
invention,  is  picturesque,  and  the  scene 
at  the  Cross  with  the  female  chorus  is  one 
of  genuine  beauty.  But  the  supreme  por- 
tion of  the  oratorio  is  the  masterly  treat- 
ment  of  the  church  music  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  last  act.  Here  Air.  Barker  is 
at  home,  and  in  this  field  he  has  few  liv- 
ing rivals,  for  his  contrapuntal  figures 
are  not  dry  bones,  anatomically  arranged 
for  pedagogic  instruction,  they  are  sump- 
tuously clothed,  and  there  is  palpitating 
tlesh. 

In  other  words  the  best  portions  of  this 
oratorio  arc  those  that  are  closest  akin 
to  the  choruses  in  the  “Hora  Novissima.” 
The  musical  genius  of  Air.  Barker  is  lyri- 
cal, not  dramatic.  And  in  this  story  of 
Christopher  whenever  there  is  an  attempt 
at  the  dramatic,  the  attempt  is  too  plain- 
ly an  attempt  and  not  nil  irresistible  real- 
ization. When  Air.  Barker  is  truly  dram- 
atic, he  is  incidentally,  often  orchestrally 
dramatic  in  a lyrical  flight.  And  in  this 
work  the  choral  passages  are  more  effec- 
tive than  solo,  duet  or  trio. 

The  work  bristles  with  difficulties.  The 
chorus  sang  admirably,  with  praiseworthy 
precision,  fine  tonal  quality,  balance  of 
parts,  attention  to  nuances  and  general 
musical  intelligence.  II is  success  is  a 
glory  to  Air.  Schenck  and  an  honor  to 
the  city.  Airs.  Maeonda  sang  with  skill 
and  with  a certain  hard,  metallic,  inflex- 
ible brilliance.  Air.  Davies  made  as  much 
as  possible  perhaps  out  of  a part  that  is 
not  inherently  striking.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  become  acquainted  with  (he 
voice  of  Mr.  Aides.  Air.  Van  Yorx’s  tone 
production  is  not  to  he  commended  but 
he  made  a brave  endeavor.  Alaster  Grif- 
fin gave  a realistic  impersonation  of  a 
pure  voiced  frightened  child.  The  orches- 
tra, as  we  have  said,  was  often  rough  and 
ragged.  The  strings  were  numerically 
weak,  and  no  doubt,  the  wood-wind  arid 
the  brass  were  frequently— especially  in 
passages  of  imitation- — unduly  prominent. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  gain  a fair  idea  of  Air. 
Barker’s  score.  He  is  a brilliant,  at  times  I 
a daring  colorist;  but  last  night  his  pic- 
ture was  not  hung  in  a favorable  light. 
This  interesting  work  should  be  repeated 
soon,  now  that  the  chorus  has  mastered 


‘‘What  Is  your  opinion  of  death.  Mr.  Petul- 
engo?"  said  I,  as  I sat  down  beside  him. 

"Mv  opinion  of  death,  1 1 utl.er,  Is  much  the 
same  as  that  *n  the  eld  st  r.g  of  Pharaoh, 
which  I have  heard  my  gr.mdam  sing 
'Cana  irarel  o tnanus  chlvios  and£  puv, 

Ta  novel  pa  leste  o thavo  la  romi.'  ’’ 


We  were  alone.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight.  And  Mr.  Francis  Jammes  in- 
sisted on  telling  us  at  last  his  crack 
story, 

THE  PARADISE  OF  BEASTS. 

A poor  old  horse,  hitched  to  a coupf, 
was  sleeping  a rainy  night  before  the 
door  of  a low  restaurant  in  which 
women  and~  young  fellows  were 
laughing. 

*And  the  poor,  scraggy  plug,  with  his 
dejected  head,  his  weak  legs,  a sorry 
sight,  awaited  the  pleasure  of  these 
night-birds  to  get  back  to  his  miserable, 
stinking  stable. 

Half-asleep,  the  horse  heard  the 
coarse  jests  of  these  men  and  women. 
He  had  been  for  a long  time  accus- 
tomed to  them.  Even  his  feeble  brain 
taught  him  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  squeaking  cry  of  a wheel 
and  the' cry  of  a degraded  woman. 

And  this  night  he  dreamed  vaguely 
that  he  was  again  a little  colt  on  a 
lawn  where  he  used  to  gambol  in  the 
green  grass  with  his  mother,  who  fed 
him. 

All  at  once  he  fell  stiff,  dead,  on  the 
sticky  pavement. 

He  came  to  the  door  of  Paradise.  A 
learned  man,  who  was  waiting  for  St. 
Peter  to  open  the  door,  said  to  the 
horse: 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  You  have 
no  right  to  enter  Paradise.  I have  the 
right,  because  I was  born  of  a woman.” 

And  the  poor  plug  answered  timidly: 

“My  mother  was  a gentle  mare.  She 
died,  old,  abused;  and  I came  to  find 
out  whether  she  is  here.” 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  lo!  the 
Paradise  of  animals. 

And  the  old  horse  knew  his  mother, 
who  recognized  him. 

She  neighed  in  joy.  And  when  they 
were  both  on  the  celestial  prairie,  the 
horse  exulted  in  finding  again  the  old 
companions  of  his  misery  and  seeing 
their  happiness,  which  would  last  for- 
ever. 

There  were  horses  that  had  drawn 
huge  stones  over  slippery  pavements; 
that  had  been  beaten  violently,  that 
had  succumbed  under  cruel  loads;  that 
with  blinded  eyes  had  turned  ten  hours 
each  day  the  merry-go-round.  There 
were  mares  that,  in  the  bull-fights  and 
before  the  eyes  of  young  girls  who  had 
looked  on  with  flushed  cheeks,  had 
swept  the  hot  sand  of  the  arena  with 
their  rent  intestines.  And  there  were 
others,  and  others. 

And  now  they  all  took  their  own 
gait  on  the  great  plain  of  divine 
peacefulness. 

Other  animals  were  also  happy.  Cats 
mysterious  and  refined,  obeyed  only 
their  Creator.  They  pawed  gently  at 
threads  with  a feeling  of  inexplicable 
importance. 

Dogs— good  mothers— spent  their  time 
[nursing  their  little,  puppies.  Fish  swam 
without  fear  cf  the  angler;  birds  feared 
no  gun.  And  so  it  was  with  all  th 
animals. 

There  was  not  a man  in  this  Paradise. 


A contemporary  assures  us  that  Mr 
Sousa  has  improved  greatly  in  conduct- 
ing. "The  leader  himself  has  developed 
several  new  attitudes  in  his  conduct- 
ing. He  has  given  up  almost  entirely 
the  quick  downward  movement  of  the 
baton  when  he  wants  a note  accentu- 
nted,  and  instead  slashes  the  wand 
longitudinally  from  the  side.”  Mr.  Ger 
iclce  will  have  a chance  to  study  Sousa's 
methods  in  Europe.  He  should  remem 
her  that  Boston  audiences  are  mor 
critical  than  they  were  in  the  eighties 


What  a delightful  old  woman  is  th 
“aunt”  that  talks  with  her  nephev 
on  literature  fer  the  benefit  of  the 
Academy: 

“ ‘I  don’t  think  you  want  any  new 
poetry  when  you  are  growing  old.  I 
haven’t  really  liked  anything  sinct 
“Crossing  the  Bar,”  and  I think  I shal 
stick  to  Tennyson.  One  doesn’t  quite 
i calize  how  beautiful  "In  Memoriam’ 
is  until  one  begins  to  grow  old.  And  1 
am  growing  old.’ 

“She  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire 
a few  moments,  and  then  continueL 
more  cheerfully: 

" 'Tell  me,  who  is  this  foreign  per 
son  people  are  w’riting  about— Omat 
something  or  other?’ 

“ ‘Omar  Khayyam.  Weil,  he  was  E 
Persian  and  he  is  dead,  and  he  has  beer 
much  translated.  He  is  very  pessimist!) 
and  very  soothing.' 

“ ‘A  black  man,’  said  my  aunt.  ’. 
don't  want  to  be  soothed  in  my  old  ag< 
by  a black  man.’ 

" ‘Not  black,’  I sa  d.  ’A  Persian,  t 
member  of  the  Aryan ' 

" ‘It's  the  same  thing,’  said  my  aunt.’ 


I will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private, 
id  under  seal;  I am  a gentleman,-  and  live 
ae  obscure,  and  to  myself.  Put,  were  I 
■own  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Lords— ob- 
rve  me — I would  undertake — upon  this  poor 
•ad,  and  life — for  the  public  benefit' of  the 
ate,  not  only  to'  spare  the  entire  lives  of 
T subjects  in  general,  but  to  save  the  one 
■If,  nay,  three  parts  of  her  yearly  charge 
holding  war,  and  against  what  enemy  so- 
er.  And  how  would  I do  it,  think  you? 


"I  dined  with  Captain  Bob&dill,  last 
ight,”  said  Old  Chimes  in  his  corner 
t the  Porphyry.  "I  have  put  him  up 
ere  for  two  weeks,  for  I am  sure  that 
e will  entertain  you.  As  it  is  now, 
hat  diplomatists  and  strategists  are 
asting  energy  and  in  this  very  club 
re  depriving  the  Government  of  in- 
tluable  service! 

“I  don't  know  where  the  Captain  got 
Is  title,  but  he's  seen  service.  And  he's 
ot  one  of  your  blood-thirsty  fellows; 
;’s  merciful  as  well  as  brave  and  ; 
igenious.  Let  me  tell  you  his  plan  of  ' 
oast  defence. 

“He  said  that  this  plan  was  infallible;  j 
lat  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  jj 
>uld  be  defended  easily  without  the  ] 
ss  of  a man.  His  scheme  is  this:  Tor-  1 
•do  boats,  moved  by  electricity  run  at  1 
icredible  speed  by  the  trolley  system  ! 
tirty  miles— if  necessary— out  to  sea. 
he  men  that  start  the  boats  are  safely 
shore.  These  trolleys  should  be 
ationed  all  along  the  coasts.  No  ships 
>uld  -withstand  such  a boat.  And  the 
aptain  is  so  honest  and  sincere!  He 
ive  me  the  dimensions  of  the  boats.” 
“But,”  asked  Mr.  Auger,  "what  sup- 
orts  the  trolley  at  the  ocean  end?” 

“I  was  his  guest,  sir,”  answered  Old 
hlmes,  with  the  dignity  that  first  called 
le  attention  of  the  Historical  Painter 
him:  "do  you  think  it  would  have 
en  decent  if  I had  asked  him  such  a 
jestion?" 


Jn  ' T qii  e Tr  iWeuous.  The  artist  has  1 
Allowed  Venus!  at  cloudbank  and  a 
wreath  of  roses,  feo  that  she  Is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  clad  with  pel-feet 
decorum,  while  Mrs.  Chant's  descrip- 
tion economizes  accuracy.  The  poster, 
whlcn  attracted  no  attention  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  drew  crowds  on 
Wednesday,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Chant’s 
letter  appeared,  which  is  Just  what  j 
Plight  be  expected  by  everybody  but  ' 
'Mrs.  Chant.” Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  told 
>.  Sun  reporter  yesterday  that  If  Emil  Pour 
oume  to  New  York  It  was  entirely  on  bis 
town  responsibility,  as  not  5 per  cent,  of  the 
pirn  In  the  orchestra  wanted  him  as  con- 
ductor.  New  York  Sun. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  man,  who 
(evidently  considers  himself  as  Just  a 
little  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  orchestra. 


formed  by  mW.  Lena  Little,  Mrsilpdur 
and  the  composer. 

Gill lm ant  played  the  organ  December 
8 and  0. 

Martoau  gave  recitals  January  12 

and  15. 

Riimmel  reappeared  here  February  J. 
^Silotl  gave  his  first  recital  February 

Vsayo  and  Pugno  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance February  17.  This  \yas  Mr. 
Pugr.o's  first  appearance  in  Boston. 
Audiences  again  lamentably  small. 

Jean  Gerardy  reappeared  here  Febru- 
ary IS  with  Ysaye  and  Pugno. 

Josef  Hofmann  reappeared  at  a 
Thomas  concert  March  2G. 

Other  first  appearances:  Singers— 

Miss  Lydia  Eustis,  Nov.  4;  Miss  Bertha 


u'K,  In 
I’..  Hi 


i x t_-u.  iviihh  rjiiHM 

a Sembrich  concert), 

• " w ( Fox,  Dec.  2;  Mr.  L'arlo  BuonamTci.'jam 

lartman,  Feb.  2;  Miss 
r 5.  Violinist— Mr.  Hugh 


Nov.  27;  Mr.  Felix 


The  seasefti  of  ’97-’98  is  now  over 
For  the  sake  of  the  record  let  us  recall 
Ihe  chief  events  of  the  year,  without 
reference  to  the  Symphony  Concerts 
or  the  concerts  of  Hie  Knelsel  Quartet, 
of  which  1 spoke  last  Sunday. 


This  reminds  us  that  in  the  benighted 
iuntry,  Germany,  which  is  “trodden 
Oder  the  iron  heel  of  despostism.” 
here  "personal  liberty  is  unknown.” 
DU  can  speak  from  Berlin,  by  long- 
stance  telephone,  with  any  part  of 
le  country  for  three  minutes  by  pay- 
g 25  cents.  The  tariff  for  a conver- 
■ tion  with  any  place  outside  Ger- 
any  ranges  from  50  cents  (Prague)  to 
(Budapest).  Talk  between  Berlin 
id  its  nearest  suburbs  costs  six  cents, 
erlln  contains  39,000  telephones,  and  is 
mnected  with  416  other  towns.  There 
direct  communication  between  Ber- 
d and  Copenhagen.  Amsterdam.  Rot- 
rdam,  Prague,  Vienna,  Budapest  and 
asle,  and  there  will  soon  be  com- 
unlcation  between  Berlin  and  Lon- 
on,  Milan  and  Brussels.  For  politl- 
■I  reasons  there  will  be  no  communl- 
ition  established  between  Berlin  and 
arts. 


No  wonder  that  Franz  Rummel  did 
»t  play  the  piano  to  his  advantage 
hen  he  was  here  this  season.  He  is 
)w  in  a sanatorium  near,  or  in.  Ber- 
, undergoing  a special  massage  and 
rve  cure  treatment.  No  doubt  he 
ought  on  nervous  depression  by  com- 
itting  formidable  programs  to  mem- 
y and  by  over-practice  for  his  ap- 
^arances  during  the  last  three  or  four 
sars.  When  he  was  here,  he  played 
though  he  were  thoroughly  ex- 
lusted,  and  his  slips  from  loss  of 
emory  occasioned  surprise. 

Somebody  telling  of  the  “pathetic 
Dverty”  of  Arnold  Bocklin,  the 
linter,  after  he  took  to  himself  a 
ife,  writes,  “Their  daily  meal  often 
insisted  of  a pot  of  beans.”  . The 
ithos  of  such  poverty  appeals  to 
ythagoreans  rather  than  Bostonians. 

Have  you  an,  egg  of  the  Great  Auk 
the  house?  Refrain  from  eating  it, 
en  if  the  grocer  assures  you  that 
is  fresh.  There  are  Just  fifty-one  of 
| ese  eggs  in  England.  The  odd  one, 
j hich  was  supposed  to  be  broken  to 
I eces  in  1871,  was  discovered  last 
j onth  in  an  attic  among  remnants  of 
e late  Lord  Garvagh's  collection.  In 
* 94  an  egg  of  the  Great  Auk  sold  for 
16. 


No  now  grand  opera  was  performed 
here.  The  Damrosch- Ellis  season,  Feb.  , 
21  to  March  12,  was  distinguished  by  ! 
the  "Barber”  (Melba.  Salignac,  Cam-  | 
panari,  Carbone,  Boudouresque),  Feb.  ; 
24;  "Siegfried"  (Nordica,  Kraus,  j 
, Brener,  Bispham),  March  2;  “Flying 
Dutchman”  (Gadslti,  Bispham,  Brener, 
Stehmann),  March  4.  Melba  sang  Vio- 
iletta  here  for  the  first  time  Feb.  26. 
j .Nordica  appeared  here  for  the  first 
|;  time  as  Brtinnhilde  Feb.  25.  The  op- 
| eratic  season  otherwise  was  at  the  best 
j only  mediocre.  Scenery  and  costumes 
were  shabby,  and  the  stage  business 
was  too  often  clumsy  and  inadequate. 

First  appearances'  here  in  opera 
(Damrosch  & Ellis  Company)  were 
Jbos,  as  Faust,  Feb.  21;  Boudouresque 
as  Mephistopheles,  Feb.  21;  Toronta 
as  Siebel.  Feb.  21;  Mrs.  Staudigl,  as 
Fricka.JFeb.  25. 

*♦* 

First  performances  here  of  light 
opera:  "The  Highwayman,”  music  by 
de  Koven,  Oct.  25;  “The  Idol's  Eye,” 
music  by  Herbert,  Jan.  3;  "The  Bride 
'Elect,”  book  and  music  by  Sousa,  Jan 
3;  "A  Normandy  Wedding,”  music  oy 
Furst,  Jan.  24;  "Queen  of  the  Ballet,  ’ 
.book  by  R.  A.  Barnet,  music  by  Cor- 
liss, Norman,  Tracy  et  al. 


Max  Heinrich,  baritone,  Nov.  2, 
baritone, 


17,  Miss  Josie  Ha 
Nellie  'Rock,  May 
Codman,  Dec.  16. 


And  there  were  other  concerts: 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  pianist,  Oct.  12.  Dec 
9,  and  on  other  occasions  in  the  season 
Dunham’s  organ  concerts  Oct.' 

“ Mr  ’ 

Dec. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend, 

Nov.  4. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk,  pianist,  Nov  16 
Miss  Whittier,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Manl 
ning,  pianist,  Nov.  18. 

Mrs.  Szumowska-Adamowski,  pianist 
Dec.  3.  ’ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  Dee.  14  and  at 
hav1”  tlmeS’  f0r  they  believ6  in  making 

Miss  Traub  and  Mr.  Burgemeister 
pianists,  Dec.  17. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart,  soprano,  Dec.  21. 
Messrs.  Nobbs  and  Frank,  singers 
Jan.  12. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Procter,  pianist.  Jan. 


The  Daily  m,.sk, 

23  spoke  Ae  follow 

city:  "Last  even 

•he  Journal.  Mr 
Boston  played ' ,.  , 

taxed  everv  resonr.  ..  , r 
virtuoso,  a’  ,|  show,  ..  „ ,f 
and  soholarliness  seld,,m  i *'  ; ’’ 

In  tijese  days  when'  , "!  , “ 1 

.posed  t°  have  yielded  nil  |h  «,lr  ‘ ? 

i i™P  Cta'  e r|«lata„. f ,,r.,lKrj  m 

tM.re  Lls/t  s Harmonies  PoiMioues  ,-t 
lollgleuses  ’ Rubins i eli,'  i welLknSwn 
Staccato  Etude,”  a diarmi,  « ,|L"  " 

Vf  characteristic  Chopin  numbers  ,, 

! wo  of  Mr.  Perry's  own  S ! 

I *nd  “Etude  Aeollennc  " r 
would  be  hard  lo  Imagine  a program 

manrU  d ma,ke  more  '‘Serous  i ; 

mancis  on  a perlormer;  but  Hie  l ,v/t 
and  Rubinstein  morceaux  were  rendered  1 
ri,a.!'r'ltro!,B  and  tnasterly  a way  as  the 
( liopin  pieces:  and  Mr.  Perry’s  ovn 

compositions  were  delicately  and  grae'e- 
fuliy  played.  In  the  latter  the  pianist 
!.lad  opportunity  to  evince  his  tonal 
exquisite  finish  of  tech- 
entitled  to  a high  rank 
at  players  of  the  world. 

, , ; . ® ‘‘‘  a‘  analysis  and  composi- 
tion are  very  rare  


18. 


Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin,  pianist,  Feb  ’>3 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish,  contralto,  March 

Miss  Villa  Whitney  White,  soprano 
March  23. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  mezzo-soprano 
April  6. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bruce  Brooks,  contralto 
April  13. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Adams  in  ex- 
cerpts from  operas— with  costumes 
scenery  and  orchestra— April  21. 

Miss,  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano,  and 
Mrs.  Edith  Woods,  contralto,  April  26. 

Mrs.  Max  Heinrich.  Miss  Julia  Hein- 
rich, Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  Miss  Ed- 
mands  and  the  Fidelio  Society  sang  in 
Chamber  Vocal  concerts. 

* * * 

Lectures  were  given  by  Miss  Mary 
Webster,  Nov.  15,  18;  Miss  Muirheod, 
Jan.  10  (first  of  a series);  Mrs.  (’leather 
and  Mr.  Crump.  March  21;  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Apthorp,  April  11. 


versatility  and  exquisite 'finish  Of  tech- 
nique. ire  is  entitled  to  a high  rank 
among  tin*  tfre.it  players  of  the  worl.l 
flon  nigft  at  anal>‘sls  and  eowiposl- 
who  , „ VZy  ra!r  amon*  musicians 
a i 0 T, 1 • primarily,  instrumentalists. 
Air.  Jerry  was  assisted  in  his  Dro"ram 

levS0ITh,  frf°m  MUo-  < a,-v  and  Mr.  Beni- 
former  sang  selections  from 
Nevui,  Bemberg,  and  Massenet - .hV, 
Latter  rendered  the  Adelaide**  of  Beet- 
hoven in  a delightful  manner,  and  later 
on  sang  Gounod’s  "OrtJpmscule  ” Boll 
pro|ramvere  WOrthy  of  ,h«  rest  of  the 

thet'«tterr?y  ar‘el'noon  (March  31),  at 
the  fet.  George’s  Hall,  the  students  in 
damvra?*iVC  of  the  London  Aca- 

d.my  cf  .Music  gave  an  cperatlc  ner- 
I r^fin06  eoa1:5istn  g of  an  opera  1 by 
mi?  K’  English  version,  under  the 
rJh-i  of-  ,4.  Random  Shot,”  of  "Die 
B .den-Schiitzen”-^  compositon  which 
?he  fllL6.  °cca-?mn  was  performed  for 
nfL fi  f tlme  ln  England.  In  d-splte  of 
this  solemn  fact  the  work  was  com- 

wRh  Sn  ]0.’1K  ?SO  1S37'  <“  conjiin  I ioa 
with  another  comm  opera.  "Czar  me] 
Zimmemann,”  both  of  which  had  a 
German  vogue.  The  music,  in- 
to modern  ears  sounds  trivial 
! (Pr  H ha,‘  n°t  suflicient  essen- 

aai  excellence  to  enable  it  to  survive 
its  own  immediate  appeal  to  its  own 
particular  generation.  That  xvus  of 
course  the  hour  of  Donizeiti  ami'Bcd- 
lira.  Meyerbeer  was  at  the  sunimif  of 
his  popularity  for  the  year  before  his 

U£  Tea  produced  in 

Pans  And  doubtless  in  that  assoria- 
ti on  there  was  rocm  also  for  Lortzinc 
the  humorist,  as  he'  may  be  called  of 
that  particular  group,  although  'the 

fnch  Ct-iViU!,?f0t  H.esin. to  recognize  him  as 
such  fill  aft  ‘i*  hir,  aeath.  Inhere  is  un-  , 
doubtedly  a certain  humor  in  the  musl" 
of  this  opera,  an  agreeable,  a pleasant 
a rapid  humor  which  was  only  not 
strong  enough  to  elbow  its  way  into  the 
1VI1,’S  werk.  Still  it  was  good 
enough  tor  its  day,  and  we  do  not  in 
the  least  complain  ihat  it  was  chosen 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Lt melon  Aea 

“e’py  1,l£^ce  ty  ‘He  Students. 

Pali  Mali  Gazette. 


la  lx 
deed. 


The  double  bass  clarinet  was  played 
t - * i for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Mr. 

The  Banda  Rossa,  a revelation  and  jvohl  at  the  Symphony  concert  Jan.  8. 
a delight,  made  its  first  appearance  It  played  the  bass  clarinet  part  in  Mr. 
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f "Pauline  Ormiston  Chant,”  writes  a 

I 'l-respondent,  "has  evidently  deter- 
? ined  to  make  the  morals  of  Glasgow 

II  id  the  welfare  of  its  youth  her  pe- 
:>  iliar  care^  She  was  in  Glasgow  early 

■is  week,  and  on  her  way  to  the  Y.  M. 

1 . A.  Club  was  horrified  to  find  an  art 
>ster  with  a figure  of  Venus  upon  it, 
ie  advertisement  being  designed  to 
re  people  to  the  pit,  and  also  to  the 
alls  and  circle  if  their  funds  would 
irmit.  So  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Chant 
ached  Blairgowrie  Castle,  where  she 
staying,  she  addressed  a pathetic 
tter  to  the  Glasgow'  papers,  appealing 
r the  removal  of  those  ‘representa- 
ris  of  an  absolutely  nude  female  flg- 
e— a poster  which  I venture  to  think 
uld  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
eece  or  Rome.'  Mrs.  Chant  has  al- 
ys  cherished  a spite  against  Greece, 
was  there  that  she  fell  from  grace 
^smoked  a cigarette.  The  poster  Is 


here  Nov.  8.  The  audiences  at  the  con 
‘certs  were  enthusiastic,  and  alas,  they 
were  small. 

*** 

Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra 
gave  concerts  March  22  with  Ysaye, 
'March  24  with  Nordica,  March  26  with 
Hofmann. 

Most  admirable  ensemble  concerts 
■were  given  April  16  by  Y'saye,  Marteau, 
Gerardy,  Lachaume  (D’lndy’s  piano 
quartet,  op.  7,  first  time),  and  April  23 
Iby  Ysaye,  Marteau,  Bendix,  Gerardy, 
Lachaume  (piano  quartet  No.  1,  by 
|Faur5  and  C6sar  Franck’s  piano  quintet 
for  first  time).  The  audiences  were  la- 
'mentably  small. 

Concerts  were  given  by  the  Ondricek- 
SehuR  String  Quartet  and  the  Boston 
String  Quartet. 

At  the  concerts  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Stasny,  pianist  (Nov.  29),  Mrs.  Tapper, 
ipianist  (Feb.  8).  and  Mr.  Baermann, 
pianist  (March  31),  assisted.  The  only 
r.ovelties  were  Klegnel’s  sonata  for 
piano  and  'cello  in  B minor,  op.  23 
(Feb.  28),  and  Smetana’s  piano  trio,  op. 
15  (Nov.  29). 

At  the  concerts  of  the  latter  Miss 
C'umminga,  pianist  (Nov.  24),  Mrs.  Editlj 
Perkins,  soprano  (Jan.  11),  and  Mr.  E. 
B.  Hill,  pianist  (March  28)  assisted. 
Kahn’s  string  quartet  in  A major,  op. 
8,  was  played  here  for  the  first  time. 

**« 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  sang  "The 
Messiah,”  Dec.  19  and  20;  "Arminius,” 
Feb.  7;  "Redemption,”  April  10.  At 
the  first  performance  of  “The  Messiah” 
E.  Leon  Rains  made  his  debul  in  Bos- 
ton. 

* * * 

The  chief  works  sung  by  the  Cecilia 

were  Bruch's  “Odysseus,”  December  2, 
when  H.  L.  Chase,  baritone,  made  his 
debut;  Humperdinck’s  "Pilgrimage  to 
Keviaar,”  January  13  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Sullivan’s  “Golden  Legend," 
April  27. 

* 

Marcella  Sembrich  was  here  Novem- 
ber 23  and  November  25.  Her  singing 
was  an  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  audi- 
ences were  a sad  commentary  on  the 
boasted  musical  civilization  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  LoefHer's  remarkable  settings  of 
poems  by  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  for 
voice,  piano  and  viola  were  first  heard 
November  30.  when  they  were  per- 


"Dealh  of  Tintagiles 

Philip  Hale. 


A correspondent  of  the  Musical  Cour- 
ier writes  as  follows  from  New  York 
concerning  a soprano.  The  M-ne'  is 
known  (o  many  organists:  "She  is 

soprano  of  the  quartet,  with  a fine 
church  voice  of  limited  range;  falls  itat' 
in  concert,  however.  Manners  of  a 
lady,  but  the  uisposition  of  the  niuD 
cordially  disliked  ,by  her  associates  in 
church;  an  objector  to  everything. 

Marie  Barna,  who  sailed  tor  e, urup-,  | Easter  Sunday  she  had  arranged  to  I 
April  30,  will  study  with  Lillie  Leh-  come  early,  in  order  to  rehearse  with 
mann  this  summer.  j the  alto  the  duet  they  sang  in  con- 

A Spanish  pianist.  Ricardo  Vings,  I junction  with  200  orphan  children.  She 
gave  a concert  lately  in  Paris.  All  the ! did  not  come,  and  made  no  excuse, 
pieces  were  by  Spanish  composers.  » * * ashed  that  the  usual  ■ Sat- 

A recital  will  be  given  in  Steinert  ! ur.c'‘?y  afternoon  rehearsal  be -dispensed 
Hall  Wednesday  evening  by  piano  pu- I T/lth  order  that  she  might  sifc  at  a 
pils  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Buckingham  and  vocal ' down-town  organ  recital,  and  that  the 


pupils  of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Morse. 

Mr.  William  Stansfield  will  give  the 
last  of  his  series  of  five  organ  recitals 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
ist, Bowdoin  Street,  Wednesday  even- 
ing next,  beginning  at  8.  Admission 
tickets  will  not  be  required. 

A musical  will  be  given  at  Union 
Hall  Wednesday  evening  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  W.  S.  G.  Kennedy.  Mrs. 

Boynton,  Miss  Blake.  Miss  G.  A.  Walk- 
er, Miss  Collins,  Miss  Convery  and 
Messrs.  Dooley,  Fitzgerald  and  Ross 
will  assist. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Lavin  has  been 
meeting  with  success  in  large  cities 
of  Germany,  where  she  is  to  remain 
another  season.  She  recently  appeared 
in  Wiesbaden  as  Rosina  in  "The  Bar-  1 Reve.  Do  you  prefer  to  sing  or  not  to 
ber  of  Seville,”  before  the  Ernperor  sing  a farewell  solo?  The  morning  an- 
and  a large  and  distinguished  audi-  them  has  no  solo  for  you.  1 am  sure 
ence.  After  the  performance  she  was  people  wculd  like  one!  So  would  yours 
summoned  to  the  royal  box  and  was  truly.’  Sne  wrote  in  reply:  ’1  had 

complimented  in  flattering  manner  by  rather  be  excused.’  On  mention  beit;g 


rehearsal  occur  Sunday  morning  at  10. 
Everybody  was  present  at  that  hour,  | 
and  at  a quarter  to  11  she  came,  apol- 
ogizing, ’*  * * so  sorry;  X slept  until  | 
1ft  o'clock.’  As  this  was  her  last  Sun- 
day (she  assuming  a better  paying  and 
much  -harder  Brooklyn  position  May  1, 
and  with  a musical  director-  known  as  (a 
dictator,  who  has  a new  soprano  every 
year),  and  as  she  had  herself  asked  , 
for  the  10  o’clock  Sunday  rehearsal, 
you  would  suppose  she  would  on  tills 
last  Sunday  appear.  Late  at  rehears-  I 
als,  as  a rule,  has  never  yet  said,  | 
'Good  afternoon’  on  appearing,  goes  i 
about  with  a scowl  on  her  by  no  means  ■ 
preposessing  face.  The  Sunday  before 
her  last  the  organist-director  wrote  | 
her:  ‘Next  Sunday  is  your  last,  I be 


the  Emperor. 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  musical  festi- 
val will  take  place  at  the  Howard  Opera 
House  May  16.  17,  IS,  19,  and  20,  the 
first  concert  tatting  place  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  19.  Eleanore  Meredith, 
J.  H.  McKinley,  Arthur  Bercsford, 
v’lemente  Belogna  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
Howes  will  sing.  Others  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  "Samsor.  and  Deiila” 
on  the  last  evening  is  the  most  im- 
portant work.  Jules  Jordan  is  the 
conductor,  and  "Barbara.  Frietchie” 
will  be  given  during  the  festival. 

A statement  has  been  made  that  Mme. 
1’attl  has  refused  to  appear  any  more  in 
opera.  But,  says  the  Daily  News,  there 
never  was  the  remotest  idea  this  season 
of  making  her  an  offer  to  do  so.  For 
singing  at  each  concert  in  London  Mme. 
Patti  receives  a fee  of  f.00  guineas.  At 
the  opera,  when  Sir  A.  Harris  engaged 
her  three  or  four  years  ago,  she  was 
paid  £500  a night.  For  the  three-  per- 
formances of  "La  Traviata”  she  had 
£1500.  but  it  is  understood  that  after 
paying  fer  her  new  dresses  and  so  forth 
she  lost  money  by  the  tr  nsaction.  InJeed, 
the  late  M.  Nicolini  stated  that  the  tak- 
ing of  her  jewels  from  rings,  coronets 
and  necklaces,  and  arranging  them  jn 
that  marvelous  breastplate  of  precious 
stones  which  Mme.  Patti  wore  as  Vio- 
letta, oost  upward  of  £KI00,  while  the  re- 
selling must  have  ccine  to-  almost  as 
much  mere. 


made  of  an  extra  rehearsal  with  our  1 
new  soprano,  ‘she  was  gild  she  did  | 
not  have  an  extra  rehearsal  this  week.’  > 
She  never  thought  that  perhaps  the 
music  would  in  her  case  also  go  better 
if  she  had  a little  preparatory  associa- 
tion with  her  new  associates. 

This  review  of  an  "Irish  concert”  in 
London  is  recommended  earnestly  to  all 
lovers  of  folk  song:  "Last  night,  while  l 
all  London  was  ringing  to  Irish  min-  ■ 
strelsy,  Mr.  William  Carter  added  bis  • 
| customary  contribution  to  the.  national 
i musical  orgie  by  his  annual  Grand  Irish 
Festival  at  tno  Albert  Hall.  And  What 
j a program  it  was!  What  a galaxy  ; 
I was  there  provided  for  the  greedy  na-  ; 
live  of  Avoca  days,  and  last  roses  of  | 
summer,  of  Paddy  Leary s,  of  Molly  - 
- Pawns,  of  Bantrv  Bays,  of  Rakes  of 
i Mallow' . of  Cruikskeen  Lawns  and  of. 

a thousand  other  suggestive  points’  Ire-  - 
!■  land  rallied  round  its  naliona!  muse  and 
ij  applauded  with  al!  the  strength  of  its  i 
I lungs.  Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for 
! us  to  reneat  our  views  upon  national 
| music  or" upon  folk-song,  whether!  it  be 
; actually  old  or  merely  mimicked  by  a 
[modern  pen.  It  represents,  one  sup-, 
pcses,  the  basis  of  thii  gs  musical,  and,  ( 
I for  one  or  another  mysterious  reason. 

! each  nation  seems  to  possess  Us  own - 
familiar  spirit  that  is  absolutely  dls- 
: tlnguislKible  and  separate  from  every 
other.  Th.  only  point  which  we  find 


s.al>  to  u s st  t'poi  is  io.it 'Tin?  | 

music  has  beer  exogp  ratea  far 
its  absolute  and  just  merits,  and 
>e  time  should  surely  ha\e  come 
t can  be  contemplated  aim  I y and 
■icrntoly,  as  one  vould  eontem-  | 
my  non  ihlrg  "prxtiuc.d  for  the 
of  modern  ears.  Still,  such  a j 
right  invoh  e an  indiscretion. B 


\v  ,s 
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demamr  fdr  Ts  ^hTUktrWgttT'T1  Trarn^ntr 

S\  .nphony.  which  arnor.g  ix  ' Irumeutal 

w.'iU>  ;\ t iho  present  rroniM.t  takes  the 
fcicniost  plaC3  in  universal  popularity. 
Wo  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
very  tine  performance  of  thi-  symphony, 
which  Lumoureux  ' securoa  from  the 
Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  a few  weeks, 
ago,  and  on  the  present  occasion  lie, 
cnlv  by  a very  slight  t.egreo,  reached 
timent  i"‘‘so' MxoV'i.nd  vnin-  In  level  not  quite  so  high.  Hut  si  in- 
,l!  ;mp  rati\  < that  hi  world  bo  structlve  and  so  vital  i>  M.  Lamour- 

1.1  man  in  ieod  win  nv-ht  siugesi  ; eux’s  interpretation  of  this  great  and 
Id  man  m ieect  vN^mir  i i n0.ble^work  lhat  he  has  actually 

taught  us  to  look  for  its  parallel  in  the 
cl« trine  literature  of  our  o'«n  country 
in  no  less  supreme  a work  of  literary 
art.  that  is,  than  Slelley’s  ‘Adonals. 
This  is  no  mere  fantastic  piece  of  im- 
agery. no  mere  scholastic  analogy,  out 
| in  truth  a p >int  in  art  to  note  care- 
| fully  and  exactly.  It  stems  to  us  that 


the  humor  of  "Off  to  Philadelphia” 
Ct  the  ret  kest  kind,  or  that  the 
>s  of  ‘'Kathleen  Mavonrnren”  was 
.wkish  to  an  extienn  degree.  Mr. 
mitral  Faber,  how.  ver.  who  sung 
s latter  song  last  i ight  at  the  Al- 
t Hall,  reminded  ns  most  artisti- 
ly  that  the  pathos  of  it  v.  as  little 
Iter  than  this.  He  did  not  sing 


as  one  may  sri< 


but  he  Sbi.g  it  with  so  cruel  an  j 
rutlook  upon  Its  tediensness.  Its  intense  i 
savor  of  oommor  place  that  he  may  be  j 
[ascribe  1 as  having  given  nil  actual  ob- 
(ect  lesson  in  all  its  demerits.  Therein 
lies  the  value  of  such  a singer.  A man 
of  great  dram:  lie  instinct  am!  of  splen-  , 
.iil  vocal  accomplishment  will  cover  up 
the  badness  of  a bad  song  with  the 
shining  garment  of  his  own  excellence,  i 
w here  another  vocalist  without  these 
gifts  will  tell  you  the  truth  wltn  the 
fearless  realism  of  a character  from 
ItFen.” 


from  these  ; tbe'preeise  emotions,  down  to  a certain 


tnd  now  appears  lfi?~manager  of  the 
big,  busy,  thriving  store;  he  makes  his 
morning  rounds. 

The  clerks  move  briskly;  for  his  eyes 
are  keen.  He  talks  with  the  Floor- 1 
walker,  and  sometimes  he  talks  in 

curious  fashion;  this  girl  is  impertinent  ! Opening  Qf  the  13th  Season  With 

to  customers,  this  one  is  slow,  this  one 


Mr.  David  Bispham  spoke  as  fol- 
lows in  an  interview  published  in 
Music  ler  May;  "1  am  sure  that  the 
future  of  opera  in  America  ought  to 
be  toward  the  intellectual,  side  rather 
than  toward  the  purely  amusing  side. 
Last  evening  I ov« ineard  two  or  three 
1\ 'lows  talking  about  the  entertainment 
they  proposed  for  themselves,  and  I j 
soon  gathered  that  the  opera  was  noth- 
ing to  them.  What  they  wanted  was  to  | 
Si  e plenty  of  shapely  young  ladies,  i 
They  wanted  to  be  amused,  amusement  j 
pure  and  simple.  You  know  ihe  story 
of  the  old  Scclcl  iran  who  came  up  to 
London  to  visit  a friend,  who  proposed 
that  they  go  to  a theatre  to  have  some 
‘diversion.’  They  went  to  see  a line 
play  which  happened  to  be  very  tearful. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thing  Sandy 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  with 
tears  running  down  liis  lace  he  got  up 
and  went  out  snuffling  ard  wiping  his 
eves,  and  saying  audibly.  ‘Ay,  mon, 
dost  thou  ca’  this  divairsion?’  One 
doesn’t  have  to  shed  tears  over  a thing 
to  be  diverted.  You  spoke  of  the  Cas- 
tle Square  company.  All  such  ventures 
are  in  the  right  directicn,  but  we  must 
■ ■ forget  that  they  call  upon  unripe 

talent  I am  afraid  it  is  something  like 
turning  a narty  of  boys  loose  in  an  or- 
chard before  the  apples  are  ripe — some- 
bedv  has  got  to  suffer.  It  is  possible 
when  you  get  a number  of  seriour- 
mii  ded  Americans  tegether  who  will  do 
it.  But  the  trouble  is  to  find  serious- 
minded  Americans— who  know  anything 
about  music.  Americans  know  lots  of 
other  things,  but  it  happens  to-  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  musical  person  that 
he  is  not  a musician  as  a rule,  but  he 
thinks  he  can  sing,  ai  d his  friends  and 
companions  say:  'I’ll  le  1 1 you  what. 

Jack,  that’s  great.’  Well,  it  isn't  great; 
grr  erallv  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  nts- 
dlCvie.  But  the  fellow  is  boosted  into  a 
position  before  the  public  by  such  flat- 
tery. a position  which  he  cannot  till, 
and  then  he  blames  other  nationalities 
for  coming  and  taking  what  he  calls  his 
bread  and  butter  cut  of  his  mouth.  I 
hove  no  sympathy  with  that  cry  at  all  | 
The  future  of  opera  in  America  will  do-  j 
rind  entirely  upen  the-e  who  sing  itii 
That  is  the  sentence,  that  is  the  text,  j 
who  sing  epe-ra  in  America  in  lu 


and  extreme  point,  which  inspiicd.  She! 
hy  in  his  wonderful  expression  of 
grief  and  despair,  also  inspired  the 
great  >st  of  modern  musicians,  since 
Wagner,  in  his  Swansong,  his  last  mu- 
sical utterance  on  earth.  The  first  l 
movement  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  ; 
those  lines; 

He  will  wake  no  more,  O.  necer  more! 

Within  the  twlight  chamber  spreads  apace  j 
The  shadows  of  white  Death. 

"Then  the  exultant  emotion  of  life 
which  filled  Shelley  fills  this  Shelley 
arhong  musicians,  the  later-born  Tschai-  • 
ltowsky:  in  that  extraordinary  out-  \ 

burst  of  keen  joy  ming'ed  with  keen 
pain  which  marks  the  sentiment  of  the  ; 
famous  five-four  movement  you  have 
the  same  expression  in  Shelley’s  litera- 
ture; 

The  quick  Dreams. 

The  passion-winged  ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  (locks,  whom  near  the  living 
streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he 
taught. 

The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not— 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to 
brain. 

In  the  music,  as  Lamoureux  flings  it  at 
one,  von  feel  all  the  joy  and  the  sorrow 
of  just  these  lines.  But  the  comparison 
dees  not  end  there,  and  it  is  a compari- 
son Nvell  worth  noting.  As  the  musician 
strays  into  the  darkness  and  into  the 
miserable  oblivion  of  death,  in  that 
most  desolate  musical  phraseology 
which  this  French  ‘onductor,  under- 
stands with  so  insistent  an  emotion.  | 
Tschaikowsky  reaches  the  full  despair  i 
of  those  other  lines: 

We  decay 

Dike  corpses  in  a charnel:  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 

And  colrl  hopes  swarm  like  worms  Nvithin  our 
living  clay. 

With  that  mysterious  and  desperate 
hopelessness  the  Russian  musician 
comes  to  an  end  of  his  faith  and  his 
anticipation.  It  was,  moreover,  this 
last  movement  which  Lamoureux 
plaved  with  the  highest  distinction  and 
understanding.  We  know  dimly  cf  the 
‘perfect  prig'  to  whom  the  profound 
emotion  of  this  amazing  symphony  sug- 
gests nothing  higher  than  music-hall 
analogies,  just  ‘ as  Shelley’s  poem,  to 
the  dude  of  his  day,  suggested  only 
the  worst  imitations  of  Byron;  but  it  re- 
mains a fact  that  Lamoureux,  through 
the  medium  of  Tschaikowsky's  Ineffable 
and  splendid*  music,  gives  to  the  world 
an  impression  of  that  pure  poetry  of 
despair,  of  that  life  for  its  own  sake, 
and  of  the  utter  and  complete  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  with  which  that 
music  is  filled  from  beginning  to  end  ” 


is  stupid;  or  that  dark,  tall  girl  with 
large,  soft  eyes— there  are  deep  shadows 
under  them— has  been  too  languid,  too 
tired  of  late,  and  there  arc  whispers 
abroad  concerning  her  dances  and  other 
nocturnal  amusements.  Or— blackest  of 
all  sins  in  the  manager's  eyes— that  girl 
In  the  corner  IS  not  sending  up  all  the 
rash  that  Is  received;  "and  do  you 
know,  Sir,  that  she  brings  no  lunch,  but 
goes  to  a swell  restaurant?” 

Thus  there  are  vacant  positions.  The 
manager  proposes  to  fill  one  of  them 
.this  morning.  He  has  brought  a girl 
with  him.  He  tells  the  Floorwalker  her  . 
name.  She  is  put  to  work.  And  she  is  ' 
a pretty  girl,  voluptuously  pretty,  but 
Jier  eyes  are  steady,  true,  true-blue.  The 
Floorwalker  looks  at  her  more  than 
once,  and  he  is  set  a-thinklng. 

The  customers  are  thronging  the 
place.  They  are  women;  only  occasion-  j 
!ally  a solitary, unfortunate  man.  They 
icrowd  the  space  between  the  counters. 


Mr.  Comee  as  Manager  and  Mr. 
Zich  as  Conductor. 

The  13th  season  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  popularly  and  properly" known 
as  “Pops,”  (because  the  audience  does 
not  promenade  and  the  sound  of  pop- 
ping of  corks  is  borne  upon  the  night 
air)  opened  last  night  in  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Comee  is  the  manager  and  Mr. 
Max  Zach  is  the  conductor.  The  hall 
was  crowded.  The  program  was  as 
follows- 

American  March .. Ganne 

(First  time.) 

Overture.  “Domino  Noir” Auber 

Waltz,  “Harlequin’s  Voyage” Zach 

Selection,  “Madame  Angot” Lecocq 

Ballet  music  from  “The  Queen  of  Sheba” 

Goldmark 

Solo  ’cello,  Mr.  E.  I.opffler. 

Two  entr’actes  from  “Carmen”...’. Bizet 

Waltz.  “Kaiser” Strauss 

Introduction  to  Act  I.,  “Lohengrin Wagner 

Potpourri,  ' Offenbachiana.” Conradl 

Mazourka,  l La  Mousme” Ganne 

American  fantasy — Bendix 


■bargaining,  gossiping,  buying — some  of  March,  ’ Stars  and  Stripes  Forever” Sousa 
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Boston,  May  6,  1898. 


must  he  r.pera  singers,  whether  I .Jo  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 


they  happen  to  be  Americans  or  not 
The  toper t singer  is  a creature'  who  is 
uot  onlv  born,  but  made— principally 
made.  We  can  all  sing  a little,  but 
there  are  not  many  Nvho  have  the  stead- 
iness  of  purpose  arid  the  common  sonce 
to  make  much  cf  that  fragile  thing 
which  is  called  a voice,  which  they  may 
c-aek  ever  one  ncte,  which  they  may 
ruin  t y carelessness;  which  has  infinite 
capacity  for  moving  masses— that  is,  if 
properly  trained.  Do  you  remember 
what  Walt  Whitman  says: 

•'  ‘O  what  is  it  in  me  that  makes  me  tremble 
so  at  voices?  , . , . 

SurclV  whoever  speaks  lo  me  in  the  right 
voice,  him  or  her  I shall  follow. 

As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently,  with 
fluid  steps  .anywhere  around  the  globe. 

Nil  waits  for  the  right  voices. 

When  • the  practis'd  and  perfeei  organ? 

Where  is  the  developed  soul? 

For  T se‘-  every  wort!  uttered  thenr.  ha* 
deeper.  sweeter  new*  sounds.  Ispossible 
on  less  terms.' 

singer  must  be  earnesi.  so 


Sometimes  our  friend  the  Quietist  grows 
adventuresome.  In  this  mood — you  should 
see  him  then,  he  is  so  biave! — he  quits  his 
bench-seat  on  the  Common,  he  marches 
down  the  Park  Street  Mall,  he  advances  into 
the  enemy’s  country — the  land  of  busy  busi- 
ness men — invading  it,  like  unto  a newspaper 
correspondent  invading  Havana— and  like  the 
correspondent  he  returns,  bearing  tales. 

Yours  truly,  . 


1'  — 

them  stealing— all  under  the  flaring 
, lelectric  lights,  in  the  dust,  and  heat, 
anti  sweat-tainted  air. 

Through  it  all  moves  the  Floorwalker, 
the  genius  of  the  scene,  answering 
iquestions,  hearing  complaints,  smiling 
on  customers,  frowning  on  slow  or  j 
backward  clerks,  obsequious  or  au- 
thoritative by  turn.  He  walks  easily, 
jightly,  but  he  is  no  longer  quite  happy, 
iquite  contented.  Thoughts  of  the  new 
girl  disturb  him.  He  is  a married  man 
—but  then— and  he  remembers  other 
girls,  other  cases— some  turned  out  all 
iright,  others  were  absurdly  stiff  and 
reserved.  This  one — he  glances  swiftly 
at  her,  catches  her  glance  and  smiles, 
Iher  eyes  droop,  she  does  not  smile — 
this  one  interests  him  mightily. 

He  tries  to  woo  her. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Floorwalker  can  be  attentive;  he  prac- 
tices them  all.  They  fail.  Not  for 
nothing  has  she  those  steady,  true-blue 
ieyes.  One  day  she  raises  her  voice,  re- 
buking his  word  or  phrase  or  leer,  and 
he  Is  nervous;  perhaps  his  conduct  has 
ibeen  already  noticed.  His  fancy  for  the 
voluptuously  pretty  girl  turns  into  sour 
dislike.  She  is  dangerous.  Such  girls 
iruin  the  careers  of  young  business 
men. 

One  morning  he  has  another  talk  with 
the  manager. 

"I  am  afraid  that  new  girl,  Sir,  isn't 
HP  to  the  mark.” 

“No?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

He  gives  his  reasons.  There  are  many 
of  them. 

Next  Monday  morning  there  is  a new 
girl  in  her  place. 

And  once  again  the  Floorwalker,  pad- 
ding easily,  lightly,  is  quite  happy. 


A year  ago  I took  the  Intelligent  For- 
eigner to  the  first  of  the  Pop  concerts, 
and  he  practically  wrote  the  article  for 
the  Journal,  for  I put  into  print  his  im- 
pressions. Yesterday  afternoon  I in- 
vited him  to  accompany  me,  but  he  de- 
clined. and  his  manner  was  brusque  to 
the  point  of  rudeness.  “No,”  he  said, 
“once  is  enough.  I see  it  all— the  same 
people— men  in  evening  dress  that  seems 
incongruous— people  within  the  pen  try- 
ing to  be  jolly,  and  people  without  the 
pen  trying  to  look  as  though  they  could 
have  been  within  the  discriminating 
railing— everybody  watching  his  or  her 
neighbor— all  of  them  self-conscious— a 
sad  endeavor  to  b£  Bohemian.  I pre- 
fer to  read  the  evening  papers  and  note 
the  contradiction  of  news  published  at 
morning.” 

I fear  t,hat  the  vfeather.  which  has 
been  tetrio  and  discouraging,  has  af- 
fected the  internal  machinery  of  our 
estimable  friend.  He  surely  would  have 
enjoyed  himself  last  night.  There  were 
pretty  women  and  there  were  brave 
men.  All  of  them  applauded  the  elec- 
tric name  of  Dewey,  and  when  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner”  was  played 

the  beginning  of  the  concert  the  men 
were  apparently  anxious  for  a speedy 
draft. 

The  ball  was  decorated  and  embel- 
lished with  running  vines  and  a real 
waterfall  and  a huge  flag,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall  was  a landscape  that  f 
afforded  pleasant  guessing.  Was  it  | 
a scene  in  the  White  Mountains,  or  t life  | 
Holyoke-Tom  range,  as  seen  from  Mfi 
Warner,  or  the  harbor  of  Manila? 

Mr.  Zach  had  prepared  an  interesting, 
well-contrasted  program,  and  he  led 
gracefully  and  intelligently.  His  own 
waltz  was  encored,  as  were  the  waltz  by 
Strauss  and  the  second  entr’acte  from 
"Carmen,”  and  the  ballet  music  by 
Goldmark  (in  which  Mr.  Loeffler  played 
sympathetically  the  Bee  dance),  and 
no  doubt  the  patriotic  music  at  the  end, 
for  I left  after  the  mad  merriment  of 
Offenbach. 

And  the  audieqee  is  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween beer  and  music.  There  is  no 


THE  HAPPY  FLOORWALKER. 
You  have  seen  the  caged  animals  in 
a menagerie  or  at  a Zoo;  you  have 
seen  them  there,  tramping,  padding 
sottly,  up  and  down,  up  and  down; 
discontented,  sullen,  unhappy. 

With  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
with  head  bent  over  his  narrow  chest, 
•with  little,  bright  eyes  peering  as  his 
intelligent;  unless  ho  is  the  j head  swings  from  side  to  side,  the 
will  ’eke  no  account  of  him  Yn.i  . Floorwalker  tramps,  pads  softly,  up 
yhrther  it  wniil'l  , and  down,  up  and  down.  And  he 

Ifd  wlfaf "grade ^ "ingera  would  | walks  easily,  lightly:  and  ho  Is  quite 
mired,  and  the  price  o'  admission?  happy,  quite  contented.  He  takes 
ihe  l itter  I know  nothing.  About  pleasure  in  his  work,  he  knows  it  will 


stion,  1 would  say  that  each 
will  ’ call  for  what  its  public  de- 
ids.  Most  likely  at  the  price  that 
ordinary  theatre-goer  pays  for  his 
i-err.ent.  But  if  special  stars  arc  in- 
jf.,|  at  any  cost,  the  price  as  a rule 
ild  have  (o  be  advanced,  as  is  fro- 
ntlv  don"  in  German  cities.  The  pub- 
is always  willing  to  pay  to  hear  a 
'-Inger.  The  establishment  of  ramil- 
>1  theatres  and  opera  houses  in  this 
ntry  I should  think,  would  be  tin- 
;!y  In  the  near  future.  We  arc  not 
• for  it.  Individual  enterprise  is  the 
nff  which  will  by  and  by  create  a 


nd  frr  tlie  establishment  of  op- 
upon  a firm  basis,  assisted,  one 
web  hope,  by  a wise  Govern- 

s the  w-iy  Mr.  Blackburn  speaks  I 
'haikow  k”’s  Pathe  ic  Symphony 
y 1 April  •’<)  in  London:  “Yester- 
fternoon  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  M.  | 
ureux  gave  the  last  of  his  after-  | 
concerts  for  tlie  present  season,  j1 
urogram,  by  one  of  those  lnsplr- 
or  Mr.  Rotiert  Newman  which 
hlrn  to  b a most  bisinr tslik?  or- 
• r of  public  entertainments,  was 
:;*■  ; bv  popular  ' cle.  The  neces- 
•i.Itcor  ■}  of  i-ch  a tulloi  ' as  a 


be  rewarded;  some  day  he  will  be 
superintendent  or  a manager. 

At  8 o'clock  in  the  morning  the  elec- 
tric motor  sets  awhlrllng  the  “cash- 
system”— the  free  lightning  of  the 
skies  harnessed,  uniformed  as  a mes- 
senger of  mammon.  The  Floorwalker 
appears  In  his  department  and  turns 
on  the  flaring  arc  lights;  for  his  de- 
partment is  below  the  ground,  far  be- 
low the  street;  there  is  no  daylight 
there.  His  help  arrive  by  twos  and 
t rees.  They  are  all  girls,  there  are 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  them;  girls  of 
fourteen  years  up  to— up  to  sixty.  How 
ihey  chatter  greetings,  when  the 
Floorwalker  is  not  near!  They  are 
now  behind  the  long,  double  row  of 
counters,  dusting,  arranging  goods. 
And  the  white,  searching  electric  light 
reveals  a strange,  sad  similarity  in 
tholr  expressions:  they  are  tired,  yet 
the  day  is  Just  begun;  there  is  yawn- 
ing, there  Is  rubbing  of  eyes. 

Customers  approach;  elderly  women  at 
first,  going  from,  counter  to  counter, 
nodding  their  heads  over  bargains,  like 
unto  early  Mr  s looking'  for  worms. 


quite  contented.  He  takes  pleasure  in  ■ (doubt  that  it  enjoyed  itself  thoroughly 
Lis  work  for  be  knows  that  it  will  be  land  honestly.  The  Intelligent  Foreign- 
irewarded:  some  day  he  will  be  a sup- I or  himself  would  have  testified  to  tht 
. . , . „ I improvement.  And  possibly  the  mghl 

enntendent  or  a manager.  may  come  when  beer  will  be  5 cents  £ 

glass  at  these  concerts,  which  run  toci 

Yesterday  was  the  day  appointed  for  quickly  to  their  ejnd. 

1 The  program  this  evening  will  be  a; 

the  opening  of  an  interesting  feature  : follows: 
of  the  Turin  Jubilee  Exhibition.  The 
committee  discovered  that  a beauty 
competition  was  not  enough;  it  pro- 
posed to  supplement  "The  Dream  of 
Fair  Women  by  the  Nightmare  of  Ugly 
Men.”  A correspondent  writes:  “The 
only  question  is  whether  candidates 
enough  will  present  themselves  for  the 
Esposizione  dl  Mostri,  and  where  judges 
will  be  found  to  present  the  Prize  of 
Ugliness  to  the  proud  winner.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  Beautiful  Women 
| competition  candidates,  we  are  told,  are 
I offering  from  every  country,  but  es- 
I pecially  from  Austria  and  Hungary. 

These  ladies  are  to  wear  the  colors 
j of  their  country  as  their  breast-plate  or 
1 bodice,  and  a conscientious  jury  is  al-  jj 
1 ready  occupied  with  their  photographs,  j 
The  administration  has  decided  that  the  i 
j best  critics  of  woman’s  beauty  are  the 
novelists,  and  accordingly  the  romanc-  , 
l Ists  Dp  Amlcls  and  Fogazzaro  sit  on  ] 

! the  jury,  while  Signor  d’Anmmzio  may  i 
perhaps  be  added  as  amicus  curiae.  But  j 
who  will  be  the  judges  to  deal  with  the  j 
male  ugly  ones?”  I 

The.  day  is  past  and  over.  Was  there  j 
competition  yesterday  among  Unbeau-  i 
tiful  Men?  


March  from  “Tlie  Serenade” Herber 

Overture.  “Mignon” Thoma 

Waltz,  “Meerleuchten” Ziehre 

( Selection,  “Trovatore” Verd 

i]  Waltz  and  Pizzicato  from  “Sylvia”  . .Deilbe 
Sailors’  Chorus  from  “The  Flying 

Dutchman” Wagnel 

Gavotte  for  String  Orchestra Bac| 

Invitation  to  Dance Wehei 

Overture,  “Pique  Dame” Suppi 

Waltz,  “Landeskinder” Strausi 

(First  time.) 

Polka,  “Tie-Tac” Stror 

March,  “Under  the  Double  Eagle” — Wagnt 

Philip  Halt, 

absence.  ' WL 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Pieij 
left  tlie  farm  house  in  which  he  was  born.l 
The  bout;  he  left,  his  old  sick  mother  *\ 
<in  bed  in  the  blue  room,  where  there  w. 

* daguevreotvpe  of  his  father,  peacock  fea 
vrs  in" a vase,  a clock  representing  Paul  a 
Virginia  and  with  hands  pointing,  at  thr<» 

In  the  court,  under  the  11  g tree,  his  gra 
tather  was  resting. 

In  the  garden  were  his  betrothed,  roe 
and  shining  pears. 


earn  his  living  in  a colin 
>arrots.  to 


Pierre  went  1 

w here  there  were  negroei 
rubber  tree?  , molasses,  fever  and  snakes 
lie  staid  there  thirty  years. 


Lord  Lonsdale  thus  shows  himself  a 
master  In  differentiation;  “His  lordship 
would  like  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  a pugilist  of  former  days— who 
| walked  about  with  a red  face  and  a 
1 bull-dog — and  he  who  nowadays  takes 
i part  In  a scientific  contest,  the  latter 
being  certainly  pot  the  same  class  of 
man  as  the  former.  Though  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  pugilist  of  past  years 
was  a man  of  endurance,  the  really 
high-class  pugilift  of  these  days  is  a 
man  of  science.” 


The  hour  lie  returned  to  the  farm-la 
j where  lie  was  born,  tlie  blue  room  was  wb 
I 1 is  mother  n i-ted  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

1 portrait  of  his  father  was  no  longer  i» 

! seen,  and  the  peacock  feathers  and  the  \| 
had  disappeared.  Something  or  other  ivn  1 
the  place  of  Ihe  cloeU.  _ 

In  tlie  court,  under  the  flg-tree  where | 
dead  grandfather  reposed,  there  were  hr 
dishes  and  a sick  hen. 

fn  the  garden  of  roses  and  shining  r 
where  once  was  Ills  betrothed,  there  was 
an  «id  woman. 

History  loss  not  say  who  it  was. 


Old  Chim.-s  has  his  weaknesses;* 
too,  is  tu ratal  A new  member  at  9 
I’orphyr.'  admired  bis  instep  SurB 


irnoon. 


What 'a  lil_  u7  TnsT 
e.  Mr.  Chimes'"' 
i'es,”  answered  our  esteemed 
utor.  "they  came  high,  but  I had 
>ave  them." 

New  Torlc  artist  was  talking  to  a 
ton  visitor  about  the  new  hotels  1 
h their  hall  rooms  and  concert  I 
inbers  "There's  the  Astoria,  for  in-  • 
ice;  it  furnishes  exclusiveness  to  | 
masses." 


r.  Oliver  Herford  alludes  (jfacefully  | 
he  group  of  literary  fellows  among 
im  Richard  Hovey.  Le  Oalllenne. 

Roberts  are  prominent  as  "the 
;ora  school  of  poets." 


re  have  received  the  following  let-  ! 
from  E.  A.  R.;  "I  was  in  New  j 
1c  last  week  and  was  struck  by  ihe  ! 
nty  and  the  comfort  of  the  new  | 
et  cars.  Some  are  furnished  in  j 

maple.  Rut  I was  pleased  most  > 
all  with  the  admirable  illumination: 
se  cars  have  13  electric  lights  with 
tte  reflectors  behind  them. 

And  when  I returned  to  Boston  l j 
iized  how  bally  lighted  are  our 
et  ears.  It  is  true  that  each  car  | 
nine  electric  lamps,  but  only  live  j 
hem  are  turned  on. 
understand  that  the  Company  says  j 
light  the  cars  better  would  cost  us  I 
rly  $23,000  more.'  Well,  what  if  It  , 
uld?  Why  not— with  7 per  cent,  dlv-  ; 
nds?” 


A NEW  PATENT  DRINK 
of  the  greatest  discovery's  of  the  Nlne- 
lth  Century  in  drink  has  lately  been  j 
ugh  to  light  It  has  been  discovered  by  a , 
.ard  Student  I have  got  all  the  lnforma- 
i from  one  of  the  patients  about  it  one 
spoon  full  taken  every  Morning  in  about  I 
Minutes  the  patient  is  drunk.  He  remains  ] 
t way  for  from  four  days  to  a week  He 
s well  and  feels  in  good  spirits  no  head  . 
:e  no  sickness  dont  want  liquor  no  bad  i 
ath  dont  get  in  a fightin  Mood  Can  keep  ! 
nk  for  a Month  for  25  Cents  have  no  desire  1 
whisky  nor  Malt  of  any  kind  He  told  me 
re  was  other  fellows  gotten  experenented 
with  the  same  result  hut  He  would  tell 
ere  I could  find  them,  liyuor  drinking  will 
u Come  to  an  end  a policeman  Cant  arest 
if  1 stager  a little  nor  arest  me  untlll  a 
.v  law  is  past  to  cover  this  new  Method  it 
waranted  by  the  inventor  to  '''be  verry 
mulaten  and  tnvigoration  to  the  lungs  In- 
ad  of  burning  them  up  would  you  tell  me 
io  this  Student  is  I would  like  to  see  Him 
He  dont  want  the  public  to  know  till  His 
tent  is  granted  if  I swalloed  an  over  dose 
would  have  to  lay  down  and  would  Not 
1 the  good  of  It  so  there  Is  no  one  of  us 
|tin  the  dose  to  he  thinks  we  need  It  how 
g have  you  been  using  the  beverage  about 
free  months  and  I never  drank  any  liquor 
lust  to  swallow  all  X could  get  the  same 
th  the  other  fellows  whiskey  Is  Coming  to 
end  Q 


Hardly  a week  passes  without  a let- 
r in  our  mall  asking,  “Who  is  ‘Q’?" 
We  do  not  know.  The  communlca- 
m %bove  was  postmarked  Cambridge. 
We  suspect  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
orton. 

Or  this  great  genius  may  be  a de- 
;endant  of  Dorothy  Q. 


The  supreme  test  of  the  true  Bos- 
mian  is  this:  he  believes  firmly  that 
5 Is  a cosmopolitan. 


La  Petite  Gironde  (Bordeaux)  April 
, compliments  in  one  breath  Boston- 
ms  and  Mr.  Marcel  Desloun,  who  will 
■ad  here  this  week  and  next  week 
•ora  French  poets:  "The  sonority  and 
exibility  of  our  language  are  very 
leasant  to  American  ears.  * * * No 
oubt  our  poets,  so  loved  across  the 
•tlantic,  will  ba  sflll  more  enjoyed  and 
ppreciated  when  they  will  be  lnter- 
reted  by  the  intelligence,  and  the 
rarm,  passionate  and  varied  diction  of 
he  young  lecturer-reader.’ 


. I*'/* 


INTEIJLIGENCE. 

One  fine  day  all  the  books  that  contained 
he  tl  evghts  of  men  disappeared  as  though 

v magic. 

Then  the  wise  men  gathered  themselves  to- 
, ether:  They  that  were  strong  in  mathemat- 
es,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  poetry, 
dstory  and  other  sciences. 

They  took  counsel  one  with  another  and 
aid : 

“We  are  the  depositories  of  human  genius; 
low  we  will  recall  the  most  beautiful  inven- 
ions  of  wise  men  and  poets,  to  chisel  them 
n immortal  marble;  but  we' 11  choose  only 
hose  who  since  the  b-ginning  of  the  world 
iave  towered  as  the  loftiest  peaks  of  under- 
funding. Pascal  will  have  a right  to  only 
>ne  thought;  Nev  ton  to  one  star;  Darwin  to 
me  insect;  Galileo  to  one  grain  of  dust; 
Tolstoi  to  one  charitable  scheme;  Heine  to 
>ne  verse;  Shakspeare  to  one  cry;  Wagner  to 
ine  phrsse." 

And  then,  as  they  cudgeled  their  brains  to 
lx  securely  the  indispensable  masterpieces 
ey  found  to  their  dismay  that  their  heads 
ere  empty. 


Some  time  i go  we  appealed — almost 
duly— to  the  Providence  Journal, 
hat  sartorial  mentor  to  the  gilded 
th  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Journal. 
:er  solemn  consideration,  has  decided 


r.-'P%inst  uTTn  a solemn  opinion.  rKHtfit! 

e-ply  approves  of  the  Prince  .Albert 
| coat — which  it  irslsts  shot  Id  be  k nown 
! j.s  the  "frock  coat”;  but  it  shows  a 
Weak  and  slavish  devotion  to  it. 

We  Insist  that  “Prince  Albert"  is  the 
proper,  specific  name  for  the  specific 
thing  that  is  so  dear  to  the  Journal. 

A frock-coat  may  be  of  bottle  green, 
furnished  with  a velvet  collar. 

Perhaps  the  editor  is  cue  of  those 
<vho  say  each  night  after  a social  suc- 
cess. "Ah,  my  coat,  I thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart";  for  almost 
any  one  can  wear  a Prince  Albert  with 
aplomb,  while  a drcce-Mfit  Is  like  unto 
a touchstone  or  a chemical  test.  Our 
1 chief  objection  to  the  Prince  Albert  Is 
that  it  is  a thoroughly  Immoral  gar- 
ment. Instead  of  ret  (tiling  the  figure, 

It  shrouds  It,  it  conceals  it. 

Nor  are  we  moved  by  the  editor's 
carefully  painted  picture  of  the  gay 
buck  of  Providence  -balking  to  church 
Sunday  morning,  dressed  In  this  osten- 
tatious, hypocritical  garment,  with  plug 
hat,  gloves,  a cane,  thoughtfully  chosen 
cravat,  varnished  boots,  and  mattress- 
pressed  trouseis.  In  the  first  place  we 
doubt  the  realism.  We  remember  see- 
ing in  Providence  a heav>  swell  with 
Prince  ’ Albert,  white  cravat,  dark 
trousers,  russet  shoes  and  a derby  hat. 

We  regret  that  the  editor  of  the  tail- 
oring department  should  attempt  to  dis-  1 g^ch 
j close  to  an  indifferent  world  the  iden-  • 
tlty  of  the  editor  of  this  column.  It 
lias  teen  stated  here,  and  stated  truth- 
fully, that  this  column  Is  never  the 
work  of  any  one  roan.  The  “we”  is  not 
in  this  case  editorial  mock-modesty. 

The  living  and  the  dead  are  constant 
contributors.  Q,  the  Quietist,  _ Mr. 

Chitnes,  Peignot,  de  Goncourt.”  the 
Providence  Journal,  James  Howell,  R. 

II.  Davis,  Amos  Stearns,  Mr.  Jammes, 

Mrs.  Chant— you  will  find  a full  list  of 
contributors  in  the  card  catalogue  of 
the  Public  Library.  As  fur  the  person- 
ality of  the  editor— it  is  like  unto  thal 
of  Junius  in  Byron's  poem: 

"The  more  Intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the 
less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features 
were ; 

The  Devil  himself  seem’d  puzzled  even  to 
guess; 

They  varied  like  a dream— now  here,  now 
there 


prluJeWt  VTTh  lih\V  already  | 

engaged  and  are  now  using  ih«  safe 
deposit  vaults^  and  the  torn-.—  ware- 
houses of  Worcester,  We  add  that  the 
word  bombardment  comes  from  bom- 
bards, "a  murthcriiig-pleee,"  and  its 
first  nppparance  in  English  literature 
was  In  J702- 

l 2-  - 0 S 

A PUPILS'  CONCERT. 

Plano  pupils  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Buckingham 
and  vocal  pupils  of  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Morse  gave*  a pleasing  concert  last 
evening  in  Stcinert  Hall.  Mr.  Harley 
was  the  accompanist.  There  was  a 
good  sized  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  following,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, took  part:  Miss  Nettle  Whipple 
played  a Moment  musical  by  Moszkow- 
skl.  Miss  Cora  Mattlson  played  the 
first  movement  of  Schumann's  "Fasch- 
lngsschuank”:  Miss  Louise  Dunham 
played  Hummel’s  Rondo  brllllante,  op. 
56;  Miss  Elizabeth  Alden  played  an 
etude  melodique  by  Raff  and  Schu- 
mann’s novelette  in  E major;  and  Mrs. 
Amy  U.  W.  Bagg  played  the  finale  of 
Raff’s  concerto  in  C minor.  The  or- 
chestral parts  of  the  Hummel  Rondo 
and  the  Raff  concerto  were  supplied  by 
a second  piano.  Miss  Ada  L.  Wells 
sang  songs  by  Foote  and  Cowen,  Miss 
Victoria  P.  Johnson  sang  songs  by 
Beethoven,  Tosti,  Godard : Miss  Alice 
V.  Burns  sang  Elizabeth’s  prayer 
("Tannhauser”)  ana  songs  by  Joubert; 
and  Roger,  and  Miss  Burns  and  Miss 
Johnson  were  heard  in  a duet  by  Mrs. 


1 have  said  to  Sickness;  "Come  in.  I am 
ready  to  see  you." 

I have  said  to  Madness:  "You  do  not  fright- 

en me." 

I have  said  to  Death;  "I  was  just  thinking 
of  you." 

Whatever  personal  misfortune  the  hour  will  , 
bring,  I bow  before  the  Divine  Will.  If  I j 
suffer,  it  is  because  my  suffering  is  nec- 
essary: let  it  then  be  welcome. 

Of  what  avail  would  be  my  little  shriek  of 
distress?  Would  it  drown  the  triumphal 
hymn  of  Nature?  Will  the  glorious  ban- 
ners of  the  procession  of  the  World  be 
lowered  because  I happen  to  fall?  Will 
trumpets  drunk  with  joy  stop  blowing? 

We  read  the  other  day  in  a Paris 
newspaper  that  rich  and  fashionable 
women  are  now  trying  to  match  their 
eyes  with  precious  stones.  To  quote  the 
inspired  press  agent  of  the  jeweler: 
"The  woman  with  blue  eyes  will  wear 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press,  the  dainty  turquoise,  and  to  add  to  the 
They  knew  him  perfectly;  and  one  could  beauty  and  match  the  brightness  there- 
of often  they  will  be  set  with  clear 
white  diamonds.  Diamonds  belong  most 
essentially  to  the  deep,  dark,  black- 
eyed  beauty,  but  she  cannot  have  the 
monopoly  i of  this  radiant  jewel,  for  so 
many  of  her  sister  women  have  bright 
eyes  that  they  will  have  the  other 
stones  set  with  the  diamond,  and  thus 


swear 

He  was  his  father:  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother’s  cousin's 
brother.” 


Is  it  possible  that  the  Spaniards  be- 
lieve in  killing  an  Admiral  occasionally, 
"to  encourage  the  others”? 


Speak  a kind  word  when  you  can.  add  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  sim- 

Follow  th“  example  of  the  peerless  1 pier  stones,  but  to  the  lustre  o iei 

Miss  Eustacia,  peerless  in  sympathy  I own  eyes.  The  choice  of  the  women 
as  in  beauty.  Yesterday,  shopping,  shei  with  bright  hazel  eyes  will  be  t e eau- 
iicticed  a clerk,  who  looked  tired  and  ! tiful  yellow  topaz.  Sapphires  e ong 
dejected,  sick  of  the  bustle  and  foul  j now,  as  always,  to  the  violet-orbed 
air  and  smell  cf  cloth.  She  said  to  1: beauty,  while  the  rich-looking  ruby  is 
him  when  she  had  finished  her  busi  I : to  have  its  day  once  toot6'  as  ® 
ness,  "Has  any  one  told  you,  sir,  how  ! brown-eyed  multitude  of  gins  look 

much  you  look  like  Admiral  Dewey?"  ! splendid  in  the  warm  glint  of  a . T0*' 

And  the  man  at  once  slraightened,  and  j stone.  The  up-to-date  woman  wi  e 
he  became  a hero,  ready  to  die — for  Miss  I on  the  lookout  for  that  odd  litt  e s one 
Eustacia.  ' called  cat’s  eye,  not  expensive,  but 

i often  as  pretty  as  it  is  odd.” 

We  are  told  that  gallant  Captain 
Wildes  of  the  Boston  stood  during  the 
fight  at  Manila  on  the  bridge,  "with 
his  glasses  in  one  hand  and  a.  fan  in 
the  other,  and  a cigar  between  h's 


We  showed  this  paragraph  to  Miss 
Eustacia.  She  thought  the  style  of  the 
writer  inflated,  and  she  said  with  a 

_ flash  of  malice — which  was  not  displeas- 

teeth.”  Truly  a heroic  figure,  but  woull  i ing' — that  "up-to-date  women  and  cats 

eyes  were  singularly  harmonious.” 

And  then  she  said:  "Do  you  remember 
the  compliment  paid  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  by  an  impassioned  coal 
heaver:  ‘I  could  light  my  pipe  at  your 
eyes’?  No  wonder  that  Georgiana 
thought  such  praise  the  most  glowing 
tribute  ever  paid  her  beauty.  Beauti- 
ful or  brilliant  eyes  need  no  setting  of 
precious  stones.” 


any  sculptor  dare  to  mould  him  thus 
arrayed?  The  glasses  are  all  right. 
;but  how  about  the  fan  and  the  cigar? 
And  yet  there  is  something  not  wholly 
unpleasing  in  dauivless  realism  in  art. 
Witness  the  stove-pipe  hat  of  Oom 
I'aul,  which  is  to  be  modified  a little 
so  that  birds  of  the  air  may  drink 
of  the  water  thus  caught  in  the  air. 


Mr.  Martin  Julian,  who  is  “looking 
after  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’s  interests”— 
and  Incidentally  his  own  interests— tells 
us  that  in  the  fight  between  Colonel 
Bob  and  Mr.  Sharkey  "the  referee  car- 
ried three  guns  in  his  clothes.”  Lriclo 
Amos  may  express  surprise  and  he  may 
wonder  how  the  referee  did  it.  This 
synonym  of  revolver  does  not  approach 
meat-in-the-pot,  or  black-eyed  Susan, 
or  the  democratiser,  or  the  persuader,  | bim 
or  the  unconverted  friend. 


The  ancients  side  with  Miss  Eustacia. 
The  eyes,  according  to  them,  are  love  s 
fowlers,  the  shoeing-horns  of  love,  the 
hooks  of  love,  the  guides,  touchstones, 
judges,  the  arrows  of  Cupid,  the  ora- 
tors and  torches  and  touch-bcx  and 
naphtha  and  matches  of  love,  burning 
glasses.  "Thine  eyes  like  the  fish-pools 
in  Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rab- 


There  is  a poet  in  London  against 
whom  there  are  recorded  200  comictions 
j lot'  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. His  name  is  Onions.  Mr.  William  j 
Onions,  known  to  the  public  of  the  Eis. 

| I End  as  “Spring  Onions.”  It  is  with 
j rare  pleasure  that  we  quote  a verse 

' f rom  Mr.  Onions's  Ballads  of  the  Heart  a 
and  Heart: 

I "Drink  ruins  lads,  quite  shames  the  inaids. 

And  hurries  on  the  drunkard's  doom; 

' On  home,  sweet  home,  it  make  its  raids, 

And  where  love  dwelt  leaves  quite  a gloom. 
Strong  drink  turns  a loving  heart  to  stone, 
Severs  what  once  was  near  and  dear, 
Separates  some  true  and  loving  one; 

Then— too  late— Hows  the  bitter  tear." 

Bombardment  is  a noble  woi il,  like 
grace,  harmonious  to  the  ear.  Indeed, 

I we  are  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  bomila- 
tion,  or  bombylious.  For  the  benefit  of 


Herman  Melville’s  "Moby  lilck1'— that  " 
"the  young  glib  in  Salem  breathe  such 
musk,  their  M.illnr  sweethearts  smell 
them  miles  off  shore,  us  though  they 
were  drawing  nleli  the  odorous  Moluc- 
cas Instead  of  the  Puritanic  sands.” 


The  hottest  dispute  between  bill-col- 
lector and  buyer  Is  over  Ice. 


America  Is  a great  nation  and  the 
American  sailor  is  a fine  fellow,  but 
what  miserable  matches  are  furnished 
lo  us!  Futile  yet  dangerous  mulches! 
We  are  served  badly  with  the  common 
conveniences  of  life. 


Time  and  the  Hour  struck  12,  review- 
lng  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood’s  new 
book.  "An  appalling  dearth  of  Intelli- 
gent observations,  an  alarming  amount 
of  twaddle,  a sloppy  style,  bad  gram- 
mar and  even  spelling,  which  has 
passed  the  proofreader.  There  Is  a 
cold-hearted,  worldly  lone,  too,  run- 
ning through  the  text,  caught,  per- 
haps, from  the  ‘smart’  society  which 
Mrs.  Sherwood  undoubtedly  has  fre- 
quented. * * * A schoolgirl's  letters, 
a guide-book,  and  s(  me  'society’  col- 
umns might  furnish  the  stock  for  the 
compilation  of  such  ‘reminiscences.’  " 


The  New  York  Times,  speaking  of 
dictionaries,  says,  "Of  course,  the  most 
elaborate  work  is  the  Cent  ary.”  The 
Century  Is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is 
a trifling  work  compared  with  the  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary. 


We  heard  men  d'«*  ltlng  concerning 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  Pinero,  the 
name  of  the  dramatist.  Mr.  Pinero  is 
Portuguese  by  descent.  Now  there  cited 
in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  a musician  famous  in  his 
jieriod,  and  his  name  was  Pinheiro. 
Was  that  the  original  form  of  the 
dramatist's  name? 


No  mean  or  wicked  person  dies  in 
the  congregation  of  the  modern  clergy- 
man. Mortuary  honey-daubing  is  the 
approved  practice.  The  ancients  were 
more  honest:  witness,  this  'entry  in 

the  parish  register  of  Hesleden:  "Es- 
bell  Elinor,  an  olde  lame  impident 
woman,  bur  1 Jan.  1663." 


Everything  of  importance  is  done,  with 
most  people.  I believe,  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  something  else.  Certainly 
it  is  the  case  with  me.  Every  week  I have 
a morning  when  I am  supposed  to  do  ac- 
counts. I get  out  all  my  account  books,  and 
pencils,  and  rulers,  and  red  ink,  and  spread 
them  over  my  writing  table,  and  sit  down 
in  front  of  them.  But  do  you  suppose  I 
really  spend  the  morning  doing  accounts? 
Not  in  the  least.  X may  rule  some  lines, 
sharpen  a pencil,  and  make  an  entry  or  two, 
but  I spend  most  of  the  morning  doing  all 
sorts  of  things,  which,  but  for  my  account 
morning,  would  never  be  done  at  ail.  The 
fact  that  I ought  to  be  doing  accounts  puls 
them  into  my  head,  and  makes  me  fee!  I 
simply  must  do  them  at  once.  I write  letters 
that  have  been  on  iny  mind  for  months.  I 
send  dozens  of  post-cards  to  shops  for  things 
I had  forgotten  all  about.  I do  up  parcels, 
arrange  dinner  parties,  practise  songs,  and 
make  innumerable  plans  that  would  simply 
never  occur  to  me  except  on  my  account 
morning.  

Scaliger  did  not  like  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  "ignorant  and  barbarous," 
because  they  had  burned  an  infinite 
number  of  Arab  an  books  on  phi’osophy, 
theology,  medicine  and  mathematics. 
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These  Parisians  that  call  to  their  aid 
the  skill  of  the  lapidary  and  the  gem- 
mary  naturalist  remind  us  of  a passage 
i in  Maundevile’s  Trivels: 

"Another  Fie  Is  there  toward  the  Northe, 
in  the  See  Occean,  where  that  ben  fulle 
ciue’.e  and  ful  evele  Wommen  of  Nature: 
and  thel  hail  precious  Stones  In  hire  Eyen; 
and  the|  ben  of  that  Kynde,  that  zlf  they 
behclden  ony  man,  thel  slen  him  anon  with 
the  beholdyr.ge  as  dothe  the  Basilisk." 


It  looks  as  though  the  coal-pockets 
of  Salem  were  now  safe  for  a few 
weeks  at  least.  Yet  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  the  Spaniards  to  sail  straight 
to  that  port,  even  without  a chart; 
for  there  Is  a story — you  will  find  St  in 


Did  you  read  In  the  seabooks  of  the  old- 
fashioned  frigate  fight? 

Did  you  learn  who  won  by  the  fight  of  the 
moon  and  stars? 

Our.  foe  was  no  skulk  In  his  ship,  I tell  you, 

His  was  Ihe  English  pluck,  and  there  is  no  ; 
tougher  or  truer,  and  never  was,  and 
never  will  be; 

Along  the  lowered  eve  he  came,  horribly  ) 
raking  us. 

We  closed  with  him,  the  yards,  entangled,  | 
the  cannon  touched, 

My  Captain  lashed  fast  with  his  own  hands. 

We  had  received  some  eighteen-pound  shots 
under  the  water. 

On  our  lower-gun-deck  two  large  pieces  had 
burst  at  the  first  fire,  killing  all  around  j 
and  blowing  up  overhead. 

Fighting  at  sundown,  fighting  at  dark. 

Ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  full  moon  | 
shining  and  tile  leaks  on  the  gain,  and 
five  feet  of  water  reported. 

The  master-at-arms  loosing  the  prisoners 
confined  In  &e  after-hold  to  give  them 
a chance  for  themselves. 

The  transit  to  and  from  the  magazine  is 
now  stopped  by  the  sentinels. 

They  see  so  many  strange  faces  they  do  not 
know  whom  to  trust. 

Our  frigate  takes  fire, 

' The  other  asks  if  we  demand  quarter? 

If  our  colors  are  struck  and  the  fighting 
dune  ? • M 

Now  I laugh  content,  for  I hear  the  voice  I 
of  my  little  Captain, 

"We  liav  • not  struck.”  he  composedly  cries,  i 
"We  har  t Just  begun  our  part  of  the  i 

lighting." 


1 


Only  three  puns  are  In  use,  BT 

One  Is  directed  by  the  CnjnAin  himself 

against  the  enemy's  mainmast. 

Two  well-served  with  grape  and  canister  si- 
lence his  musketry  and  clear  his  decks. 

The  tops  alone  second  the  tire  of  this  little 
battery,  especially  the  maintop. 

Th  y hold  out  bravely  during  the  whole  of 
the  action. 

Net  a m<  nr  cut's  cease. 

The  leaks  gain  fast  on  the  pumps,  the  tire 
eats*  toward  the  powder-magazine. 

Id  lie  of  the  pumps  has  been  shot  away,  it  is 
generally  thought  we  are  sinking. 

Serene  stands  the  little  Captain, 

*3Ie  is  net  hurried,  his  voice  is  neither  high 
nor  low. 

His  eyes  give  more  light  to  us  than  our 
battle-lanterns. 

Toward  twelve  there  In  the  beams  of  the 
moon  they  surrender  to  us. 


N’bw  'f  this  does  not  stir  your  blood, 
read  Herman  Melville's  account  in 
"Israel  Potter”  of  the  same  memorable 
fight.  Perhaps  you  will  do  well  to  be- 
gin with, 

"Not  long  after,  an  invisible  hand 
came  and  set  down  a great  yellow 
Pimp  in  the  East.  The  hand  reached  up 
v.nseen  from  below  the  horizon,  and 
pet  the  lamp  down  right  on  the  rim  of 
the  horizon,  as  on  a threshold ; .as  much 
a-  to  say.  Gentlemen  warriors,  permit 
me  a little  to  iightup  this  rather  gloomy 
'looking  subject.  The  lamp  was  the 
round  harvest  moon:  the  one  solitary 
<oot-light  of  the  scene.’’ 


We  have  received  the  following  note: 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  May  9. 
“To  the  Editor  of  the  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Will  you  kindly  describe  in  your  col- 
umn the  design  of  ihe  ensign  or  flag 
of  a Hear  or  Acting  Rear-Admiral,  and 
oblige  a reader  of  the  Journal  since 
3951,  also  a descendant  of  Commodore 
.Hull  of  Constitution  fame?  If  this  is 
not  a talk  of  the  day,  what  is  it? 

Me.” 

We  know  nothing  about  naval  mat- 
ters, although  we  have  gone  down  to 
'the  sea  in  ships  and  reeled  to  and  fro 
and  staggered  like  a drunken  man. 
{But  we  have  consulted  a tarry  neigh- 
bor, who  is  a most  accomplished  splicer 
of  the  main  brace,  and  he  swears  that 
the  following  information  is  true:  The 
flag  is  small  and  blue  with  two  white 
istars,  and  It  is  hoisted  at  the  mast- 
bead. 

Admiral,  Admiral!  In  sooth  a high- 
sounding  word!  We  tried  to  say  the 
same  of  bombardment  the  other  day. 
but  the  linotype  machine  preferred 
"work  ' to  "word.’’  "Admiral”  comes 
.through  old  French  from  the  Arabic, 
"amir-a  a,”  commander  of  the  water. 
Happy  Arabians— they  had  such  de- 
lightful nights!).  Do  sailors  still  pro- 
n-  ur.ee  it  “amrel”?  Our  chief  ac- 
q nintan.  e with  them  is  on  the  comic 
if  ra  stage,  where  their  trousers  are 
van  asy.  Back  in  the  13th  century  “ad- 
mi:  al”  ir.  English  meant  simply  any 
Saracen  or  "infidel”  ruler  or  command- 
er, and  this  use  lasted  three  centuries. 
(Thus  Lydgate  spoke  in  1430  of  "Old 
Hanniball  Which  of  Chartage  was 
chief  Admirall”).  It  was  in  1460  that 
.Capgrave  wrote  "The  Erl  of  Arundel, 
Richard  was  mad  amyrel  of  the  se.” 
And  the  last  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
Ine  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  Wil- 
liam IV. 

Then  there  is  the  meaning,  “a  naval 
officer  of  the  highest  rank,”  and,  by 
the  way,  a tapster  was  formerly  called 
"Admiral  of  the  Blue,”  from  the  color 

of  his  apron. 

If  ygu  will  consult  the  "Archaeologus 

in  modum  glossarii”  of  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  (1626)  you  will  find  much  curious 
Information,  and  long  lists  of  "Ad- 
miraill  Boreales"  and  “Admiralli  Occi- 
dentales"  (pp.  12-21). 

Furthermore,  the  privileged  com- 
mander of  a fishing  or  merchant  fleet 
Is  known  as  the  admiral,  as  is  the  flag- 
ship of  a navy,  or  the  most  consider- 
able of  a fleet  of  merchantmen  or  cod- 
fish boats.  There  Is  an  admiral-butter- 
fly, an  admiral-sea-shell.  If  the  ad- 
miral is  married,  there  is  an  admiraless, 
and,  bachelor  or  spouse,  he  holds  the 
admlralship.  Then  there  Is  that  good 
word  ’’adinfalllng.”  But  read  for  your- 
self in  Spelman  and  in  Dr.  Murray  s 
Oxford  Dictionary. 


Anc 


that 

flier 


- here  comes  P.  D.  of  Boston,  ask- 
"Why  do  all  the  newspapers  spell 
i!!!r,  with  only  ot.e  1?  Dictionary 
two  and  it  was  spelled  with  2 l’s 
eographles  40  to  50  years  ago.” 
e heard  a profane  business  man 
that  Dewey  had  knocked  ”1”  out  of 
: Philippine  town:  but  let  us  avoid 
-ancy  in  trying  to  slake  a thirst  for 
rmation. 

a dla  (with  one  1)  Is  the  form  given 
: no  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica,  Ap- 
cn'a  Annual  Cyclopaedia  (1896),  and 
Century  C>-  lcpfdia.  Remember 
t the  "i”  In  the  word  Is  long, 
ow  In  Jeremy  Collier's  “Great  H!s- 
cal.  Geographical,  Genealogical  and 


i etloal  1 'UtlmVsry  (?d?  r7T.“  Vt>i.  n. 

701)  wc  find  those  spellings:  Manllle. 
and  Manhtlla.  “The  Portuguese  name 
them  (Philippine  Islands)  Manhllles, 

which  is  the  name  of  the  chief  of  them, 
and  the  Indians  call  them  Luzones.” 
But  Collier,  describing  the  chief  town, 
calls  It  Manllle.  “The  Castle  of  St. 

1 Jago.  mounted  with  Canntn  defends 
the  Haven,  and  there  are  about  2009 
Spaniards  here,  Garison  and  all:  20,003 
Chinese  Tradesmen  do  constantly  re- 
side here,  besides  those  who  arrive 
Annually  in  600  Ships,  and  follow  their 
Commerce  from  December  to  April. 
The  Japanois  do  also  Trade  hither,  and 
though  not  in  such  great  numbers,  yet 
the  Spaniards  are  more  jealous  of  them. 
Here  are  greater  Galleons  built  than 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  because 
they  have  more  Materials  for  that  end.” 


And  here  is  a communication  from 
a wild-eyed  patriot  that  demands  im- 
mediate attention:  “While  our  Tory 

friends  on  the  Herald  and  elsewhere  are 
shouting  for  the  surrender  of  our  new 
possessions  in  the  East  to  their  former 
owners,  why  not  employ  our  time  and 
Ingenuity  in  finding  a suitable  name  for 
the  Islands?  We  do  not  wish  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
the  consort  of  Bloody  Mary,  the  pto- 
3CCtor  of  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Armada  and  the  assassin  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange!”  Wow! 


The  courteous  Spaniard  now  speaks 
to  the  American  sailor  in  the  formula 
used  In  addressing  beggars:  "Brother. 
God  put  it  into  your  heart  to  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  your  society. 

The  Police  Commissioners  propose 
(hat  the  Back  Bay  at  any  rate  shall 
he  protected  from  burglars,  thieves  and  j 
foot  pads  this  summer,  and  already 
stalwart  policemen  mounted  on  foam- 
ing chargers  , are  cavorting  through 
aristocratic  alleyways.  But  are  the 
best  clothes  in  Worcester  Square  and 
the  diamonds  In  Cortez  Street  to  go  un- 
protected’,’ 


Our  genealogical  friend  the  Trans- 
cript is  now  in  the  front  rank  of  in- 
trepid discoverers.  Mr.  H.  T.  Pttrker, 
tramping  through  the  jungles  of  Lon- 
don, has  found  out  that  Byron  is  s ill 
read  by  "the  middle  classes,”  and  the 
hook-reviewer  in  Boston  has  just  stum- 
bled upon  Zolfi’s  "Ddbaele,”  which  was 
Englished  some  years  ago. 


Ttw 


Stretch’d  and  still  lies  the  midnight. 

Two  great  hulls  met  Ion  less  on  the  hi-east  of 
the  darkness. 

One  vessel  riddled  er.ti  slowly  sinking,  prep- 
arations to  pass  to  the  cue  we  have  con- 
quered. 

The  Captain  on  the  quarter-dark  slowly 
giving  his  orders  through  a counte- 
nance white  as  a sheet. 

Near  by  the  corpse  of  the  child  that  serv’d 
in  the  cabin. 

The  dead  face  of  an  old  salt  with  long  white 
hair  and  carefully,  curl’d  whiskers, 

The  flames  spite  of  ail  that  cm  be  done 
fyckcrlng  aloft  and  below, 

Tile  husky  voices  of  the  two  or  three  offi- 
cers yet  fit  for  duty. 

Formless  stacks  of  bodies  and  bodies  b> 
themselves,  dabs  of  flesh  upon  the  masts 
and  spars, 

Cut  -of  cordage,  dar.gle  of  rigging,  slight 
shock  of  the  soothe  of  waves. 

Black  and  impassive  gi  ns,  litter  of  powder- 
parcels,  strong  scent. 

A few  large  stars  oveihead,  silent  and 
mournful  shining, 

Delicate  sniffs  of  sea -breeze,  smells  of  sedgy 
grass  and  fields  by  the  shore,  dcatn- 
rnessages  given  in  charge  to  survivors. 

The  hiss  of  ihe  surgeon’s  knife,  gnawing 
teeth  «f  his  saw. 

Wheeze,  cluck,  swash  of  falling  blood,  short 
wild  scream,  and  long,  dull,  tapering 
groan. 

There  so,  these  irretrievable. 


THE  BRIDE’S  AI.'NT  (to  a cousin  of  the 
Bridegroom) : Site  really  ought  to*  be  here 
by  now.  The  last  words  I said  to  her  mother 
yesterday  evenirg  after  dinner— (they  gave  a 
farewell  dinner,  you  know  ; oil.  only  tp  the 
immediate  members  of  tire  family) — the  last 
words  I said  were.  "Re  sure  Mabel  begins 
to  get  ready  in  time."  If  the  bride’s  late 
it  does  make  the  bridegroom  look  so  foolish, 
doesn’t  it? 

THE  BRIDEGROOM'S  COUSIN:  1 don’t 
think  Arthur  looks  foolish  at  all.  He  isn't  l 
that  sort  of  person.  But  I must  "ay  it  is 
too  bad.  Our  family  are  all  so  punctual. 

THE  BRIDE’S  AUNT:  Of  course  lie  got  i 
here  a great  deal  fotj  early.  T said  so.  He's  [ 
beginning  to  fidget.  #ow  Mabel’s  so  c-.m-  i 
p>o:ed.  IV e all  are.  She'll  soon  break  him  i 
of  nervousness.  W*e  haven’t  a n-rv*  amongst 
I think  the  bridesmaids’  dresses  are  ] 
lovely,  don't  you?  Mabel  has  such  good 
tarto. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM’S  COUSIN:  Tea.  We 
all  raid  that  when  we  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment.   

A law  library  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging: sights  on  this  whizzing  bail. 
And  why'.’  Because  of  the  hideous  uni- 
formity of » binding.  Gabriel  Peignot 
know  a bibliophile  who  varied  the  mo-  , 
rocco  binding  of  his  books  according  j 
to  subjects:  religion  was  in  violet,  law 
in  brown,  science  and  art  in  green, 
belles-lettres  in  ye.-l.  and  history  in  blue. 
Peignot  adds,  "After  all,  this  variety 
is  an  indifferent  thing."  We  do  not 
agree  with  this  entertaining  writer. 
Uniformity  is  hideous.  Particular  books 
should  have  particular  bindings.  The 
organist  Guilmant  has  the  works  of 
Palestrina.  Beethoven.  IVagner  bound 
in  red;  those  of  Mozart  are  in  blue; 
and  will  not  a sensitive  musician  rec- 
ognize at  once  the  felicity  of  the  choice? 
if  law  books  were  only  in  gay  or 
symbolic  dress!  Parsons  on  Contracts 
might  he  dressed  in  human  skin,  and 
the  leading  authority  on  trusts  might 
be  mere  suggestive  in  crushed  morocco, 
carefully  tooled 


This  is  the  reverse  of  the  shining 
medal  of  Fame.  Yesterday  you  read 
of  the  brilliance  of  conflict,  of  the  de- 
light of  battle. 

And  as  yesterday  we  alluded  to  Her- 
man Melville’s  description  of  the  great  j 
sea  flght,  so  today  we  invite  your  at- 
tention to  this  one  description: 

“At  the  breech,  crouched  the  wary 
captain  of  the  gun,  his  keen  eye,  like 
the  watching  leopard's,  burning  along 
the  range,  and  behind  all,  tall  and 
erect,  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  death, 
stood  the  matchman  immovable  for  the 
moment,  his  long-handled  match  re- 
versed. t'p  to  their  two  lohg  death- 
dealing  batteries,  the  trained  men  of 
(he  Serapis  stood  and  toiled  in 
mechanical  magic  of  discipline..  They 
tended  those  rows  of  guns,  as  Lowell 
girls  the  rows  of  looms  in  a cotton 
factory.  The  Parcae  were  not  more 
methodical;  Alropos  not  more  fatal;  the 
automaton  chess-player  not  more  irre- 
sponsible.” 


"'he  New  York  Sun  says  that  “the 
Greek  girls  who  eat  on  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  gave  their  hair  a daily 
sun  hath  certainly  knew  their  business.”  > 
The  Sun  evidently  never  heard  of  the  | 
young  maid  (see  Amatus  Lnsitanus  \ 
cent.  1,  curat,  45),  "that  was  one  Yin-  j 
cent  a Currier’s  daughter,  some  thir-  I 
teen  years  of  ige,  that  would  wash 
her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in 
July)  and  so  Dr  it  dry  in  the  sun,  to 
make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means 
tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  in- 
flamed her  head,  and  made  herself 
mad.” 


V»v  / C - 1 


»'«- 
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You  know  Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  the  pianist.  A woman  of  ex- 
ceedingly well-trained  fingers  and  in- 
disputable musical  passion,  which  at 
times  is  too  exuberantly  and  too  super- 
ficially displayed. 

She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land April  28  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Lon- 
don, at  the  third  of  the  present  series  of 


Philharmonic  concerts,  con  looted  by  Sir  ii  f.},011*  defeats  of  the  army  in  Ch 

•w«R,?hf  tM“kenZie-  tHf  s^ction  !j  crewed*™ the  presentaUonW  to” 

\.is  Rubinstein  s concerto  in  D minor,  jj  Van  Zandt  on  her  reappearance  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  her:  “She  ! of  the  medal  of  the  French  Academy. I 


reh  - ve merit  even  for  you,  and  it 
affords  us  special  pleasure  to  have 
had  the  meins  of  introducing  so 
rare  a pianist  to  an  English  audi- 
ence. Personally,  1 desire  to  offer 
you  my  warmest  congratulations.  J 
Your  performance  enchanted,  where! 
that  of  others  merely  surprises. 

"FhAN'CESC  > Kkrukr. 

"Honorary  Secretary  Philharmonic  1 
Society." 

Ant{  Berger  lias  heard  many  pianists, 
for  he  was  born  in  1835. 

^ * * 

Air.  Blackburn  wrote  of  Brahms’s 
third  symphony,  which  was  played  at 
the  same  concert: 

"We  believe  that  the  work  has  been 
very  widely  admired : and,  indeed,  there 
iare  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  ad 
mired.  It  has  that  extraordinary  qual- 
ity of  formalism,  and  of  pure  ingenuity 
of  technique  of  which  Brahms,  when  ho 
,was  put  to  it,  was  always  a master, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  was  able 
;o  make  even  a poverty  of  inspiration 
Rich  and  decorative.  Look  for  a mo- 
ment at  the  second  movement,  which, 
says  Mr.  Barry  in  his  analysis,  ’is  based 
for  the  most  part  upon  a hymn-like 
theme.’  We  ask  any  impartial  man  to 
take  that  ’hymn-like  theme,’  section  by 
isection,  and  compare  it  to  .the  ‘Prayer’ 
from  ‘Zampa,’  which  it  so  curiously  and 
so  intimately  resembles,  and  judge  as  to 
ivhich  is  essentially  the  finer  inspira- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  decide;  but  I 
c-vhere  the  despised  Hdrold  just  wrote  I 
'his  melody  for  what  it  wras  worth,  and  [ 
let  it  lie  tfiere,  Brahms,  with  a won-  f 
iderfully  business-like  air,  took  the  thing  [ 
’up.  weighed  it  carefully,  developed  it.  I 
ornamented  it,  and  turned  it  out  with  as! 
elaborate  a finish  as  the  ingenuity  of! 
'iran  could  secure  for  it.  We  wish  to  F 
make  the  distinction  between  such  work 
[as  this  and  the  work  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  music  with  all  temperatencss  | 
and  respect:  for  in  certain  quarters 

lour  attitude  in  regard  to  Brtthms  has 
1 veil  almost  wantonly  misunderstood, 
^o  suggest  a human  weakness  in  this 
[master  would  seem  to  imply  an  absolute 
irreverence  and  a contemptible  lack  of 
.intelligence.  Such  a view,  however, 
is  to  destroy  all  reasonable  criticism. 
That  Brahnis  is  among  the  most  re- 
sourceful and  ingenious  eT-olutio:iist 
of  music  in  the  world  we  readily  ac 
knowledge;  it  is  by  that  gift  that  In 
has  secured  the  greater  part  of  hi: 
enormous  reputation;  but  we  refusi 
to  acknowledge  that,  save  in  rare  in 
stances,  the  bare  materials  which  hi 
invented  and  upon  which  he  chose  t< 
exercise  his  fine  powers  of  development 
were  worthy  of  the  greatest  composer:!, 
of  music.  The  Philharmonic  Orchcstrtl 
aid  not  play  the  symphony  with  any  oh 
that  peculiar  glamour  of  achievemen 
which  sometimes  carries  off  this  necu 
liar  defect  in  Brahms’s  composition.  Bu 
really  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  dii 
everything  that  under  the  eircumstan 
ces  he  could  have  been  expected  to  do 
He  himself  was  alert  and  vigilant;  bu 
we  do  not  blame  him  for  not  attempting 
to  extract  more  from  the  music  that 
was  actually  there.” 

Mario  Van  Zandt  was  marripd  Apri 
27  at  the  mayoralty  of  the  Champ: 
Elysees  district,  Paris,  to  Pe'rovitel 
De  Teherinoff,  a Russian  Slate  C uncil 
lor  and  Professor  at  the  lmperia 
Academy  of  Moscow.  They  say  tha 
she  will  now  retire  from  the  stage. 

She  made  her  first  appeavance  in  op 
era  in  Turin,  in  1882,  as  Zerlina,  in  “Doi 
Giovanni.”  Her  fame  was  due  t( 
"Lakmd,”  which  Defines  wrote  express 
ly  for  her.  The  first  performance  was 
April  14,  1883. 

Her  only  appearances  in  Boston  wen 
as  Lakmfi  (March  15,  1S92)  and  Zerlinc 
in  “Don  Giovanni"  (March  25,  13)2).  He:: 
voice  and  piquant  charm  were  lost  it  j 
enormous  Mechanics'  Hall. 

The  scandal  connected  with  an  ap-i 
pearance  as  Rosina  at  the  OpOra 
C.omiquo  in  1884 — when  she  was  charge! 
with  intoxication— kept  her  from  Franci 
for  12  years.  The  New  York  Sun 
speaking  of  this  the  other  day,  said: 

"A  series  of  memoirs  published  by  thi 
Chief  of  Police  who  was  in  power  dur- 
ing the  Van  Zandt  riots  made  it  ap-! 
pear  that  they  were  incited  by  some  oil 
the  Government  officials,  who  saw  an] 
opportunity  to  divert  public  attention! 

"hina. 
in-l 

y the  presentation  to  Mlle.l 
Van  Zandt  on  her  reappearance  in  Paris! 


The  Providence  Journal  may  rejoice 
in  the  statement  of  tire  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  the  Kaiser,  disliking  the 
swallow  tail  “insists  that  wherever 
possible  courtiers  and  guests  shall  wear 
the  frock  coat  il  I’anglals.”  But  has 
the  Providence  Journal  ever  seen  the 
Kaiser?  We  saw  him  frequently  in  the 
years  1883-1384,  when  no  one  dreamed  of 
bis  taking  the  throne.  We  saw  him  at 
opera  house  and  In  procession,  in  vari- 
ous costumes.  (It  was  the  time  when 
Ire  was  infatuated  with  a baker's 
daughter  In  Charlattenburg.  And  he 
was  then  a sight!  Just  the  nian  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  a Prince  Albert, 
which  lends  false  dignity,  and  enables 
timid  men  to  be  pompous. 


has  an  exceptionally  fine  technical  ac- 
complishment and  at  the  outset  showed 
also  a great  power.  We  rather  think 
that  toward  the  end  the  claims  of  the 
music  were  somewhat  too  much  for  her, 
for  that  particular  element  of  strength 
became  less  and  less  apparent  with  the 
progress  of  the  piece.  Nevertheless,  in 
i rro  mere  conventional  use  of  the  epithet, 
we  may  describe  her  as  a charming 
player:  Phe  seems  sensitive  to  any- 

thing that  is  worth  feeling  in  music, 
and  her  manner  is  delicate  and  careful. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  orchestra  jj 
gave  her  such  support  in  tiie  concerto  li  'JJr-  Atwater,  the  London  c-orrespond- 
as  deserves  ecstatic  praise:  indeed,  she  j-  cl?t  (lf  tl5°  Musical  Courier,  thus  speaks 


i Jt  was  thought  that  this  was  an  :i i- _ 
1 tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government* 
I to  apologize  for  having  her  hooted  out* 
j of  the  city. 

"Mile.  Van  Zandt  has  never  been® 
j married  before.  Her  constant  com-l 
I panion  on  all  her  travels  has  been  lictl 
| mother,  to  whose  advice  and  prudence® 

| the  singer’s  comfortable  fortune  is  said® 
to  be  due.  Mile.  Van  Zandt  Is  one  oil 
wealthy  singers.  There  is  on<  " 


the 


other  country  which  is  almost  as  llberalL 
in  ;ho  matter  of  paying  singers  as  this® 
country.  That  is  Russia,  and  Mile.  Van® 


Zandt  has  always  been  popular  there.' 


Is  it  not  about  time  to  call  a meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Foot  Pasneng-ers? 


emphasized  a somewhat  disastrous  an- 
tithesis between  her  owfi  playing  and 
tiie  band  accompaniments.” 

Mrs.  Zelslcr  received  the  following 
note  after  the  concert: 

"Dear  Madam— Permit  me.  in  Ihe 
name  ol  ihe  Directors,  to  offer  you  ; 
their  sincere  congratulations  upon  I 
your  great  success  last  night. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  com- 
pb-te  and  absolute.  Great  artist  as 
you  are,  you  must  be  accustomed 
by  this  time  to  triumphs  of  all 
kinds,  but/  to  take  such  a critical 
audience  as  the  London  Philhar- 
monic by  storm,  as  you  did,  is  an 


piano  concerto,  played  ini 
he  first  time  Anril  IS- 


of  Dubois's 

London  for  the  first  time  April  19 

"At  the  Lamoureux  concert.  Tuesday; 
afternoon,  a new  concerto  for  piano1 
and  orchestra"— No.  2 in  F minor— "bvL 
Theodore  Dubois,  director  of  the  Paris® 
Conservatoire,  was  brought  forward  fot® 
a first  hearing  in  London,  with  Miss  I 
Clotilde  Kleeberg  at  the  solo  instru-1 
ment.  The  work  is  scholarly  in  design,® 
masterly  in  execution  and  artistic  in® 
detail,  and  In  this  wise  in  harmonvl 
Horn  what  might  be  expected  from  such® 
an  J/Itift,  master  and  scholar.  I should® 
not'  hive  been  surprised  if  Ihe  work  of® 
such  a learned,  busy  man  had  not  been® 
found  lacking  in  some  of  those  spiritual® 


Qualities 
true  ring  to 


Chi  alone 
"work.  Whl 


k M Dubois  has  no'  scaled 

(M\  ititiih  ho  has,  nc  v ciinc 

ltr/nStb;Wa°  rnTefS^d  in  the  Jar.  of 

. *ndd  t?eaTment  lean  !owar,i 

cthoven,'  the  harmonies  and.  melodies 

easionally  have  a Chopinesque  flavor  | 
out  them, 'Without  in  any  sense  lxl:, g ; 
tglaiisnis.  The  first  movement  is,  ou 
whole,  more  contemplative  than  I 


Houde'  Company,  was  singing' in' 

early  in  April. 

is  it  true  that  Richard  Strauss  wit 
succeed  NVelngartnor  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin,  and  that  he  has  a con- 
tract for  ten  years? 

The  incidental  music  to  "The  Medi- 
cine Man"  by  Messrs.  Traill  and  Hlch- 
ens  (Lyceum  Theatre,  May  11  was  writ- 
ten by  Maude  Valerie  White. 

Andreas  Dippel,  tenor,  well  known  in 
’this  city,  and  lately  of  Vienna,  has 
made  a contract  of  two  years  with 
Maurice  Grau  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Massenet’s  "Sapho”  was  produced  in 
Milan  April  14  at  the  Teatro  Lirlco  In- 
azionale  with  great  success,  ' ~- 
weli-  ' nima  Bellincioni  was  the  hr 
makes  i Massenet  was  present. 

A new  one-act  ballet  pantomime,  "tier 
Heirathsautomat,"  by  Alexander  Kn- 
eel and  Josef  Hassrelter,  music  by 
Jtiiius  Stem,  was  produced  for  the  lirst 
lime  at  Frankfort  April  16. 

Adelc  Aus  cler  Ohe  played  in  Rome 
April  16,  with  the  Socioia  Orchestral.: 
ltomana,  conducted  by  Etoro  1 ineili. 
The  program  was  dedicated  to  tile 
hurries  along  as  uneonstraiucdly  as  I memtry  of  Mendelssohn,  and  Miss  Aus 
i improvisation,  in  spite  of  its  strictly  I d(,r  obe  played  his  G minor  concerto. 

'Assarpai,”  a new  four-act  opera, 
— ■ • - - ’’-rtwig,  music 

'HW  , produced  at 

nts.  Not  onlv  have  the  melodies  a j Brunswick  April  17.  A new  opera  with 
rench  contour,  hut  the  spirit  and  , . " 'tlUe  by  Hummel  was  pro- 

> Price  of  the  whole  movement  are  ^ ced  lately  at  Gotha, 
lorough'y  Gallic,  rhr  ? 


mpeliing.  Refined  fetling  Is  the  char-  lerna«.«,.-.|  „ |h"  hprolne 

teristio  of  both  themes,  but  a well-  nima  Bellincloni  was  in.  neromt. 
anaged  and  effective  climax 
r appearance  at  the  end  of  the  mave- 
ent.  The  slow  movement  is  also  in 
e classical  spirit.  Its  difficulties  are 
eelsely  those  of  a Mozart  adagio,  i.  e., 
ey  demand  from  the  executant  nr r 'co- 
rn of  delicacy  and  grace  as  well  as  an 
,'vated,  if  not  a profound,  poetic  sense, 
o trace  of  the  polisher’s  tool,  nor 
nell  of  the  lamp  is  to  be  found  in  it. 

ang  as  uneonstraiucdly  as 

_ _ tlon,  in  spile  of  its  strictly 

rmai  construction.  In  the  last  move-  .. 

ent  one  hears  the  French  nationality  | libr'ett0  £ Richard  von  Hartwig, 
the  composer  in  unmistakable  ac-  j F f Neumann,  was  produc 

X* . . r nn  Kr  Loirs  tVin  in  iludmc  h , A 


ough:y  Gallic.  The  concerto  is  in 
in  unusual  number  of  four  movements. 

inlioJueiion  to  the  final?,  the 
imposer  had  the  happy  thought  of 
king  a cadenza  of  fragments  taken 
ora  the  first  tlnee  movements.  Mbs 
iceberg  played  in  a manner  thorough- 
worthy of  the  concerto,  and  was 
eartily  recalled  at  the  close.” 


The  Musical  Courier  cf  May  11  thus  j 
nswers  a singular  paragraph  that  ap 
eared  in  the  New  York  Sun: 


New  operas:  "Rjjetto."  one  act  by 
Stefano  Giarda  (Naples);  "Don  Poli- 
carpo,"  by  Rossi  (Pontedecimo) ; Lna 
Notte  a Costantinopoli,”  Diego  Vetrioli 
(Reggio  di  Calabria);  "La  Piccolo  Bo- 
h6me,"  tcilio*  Sadun  (Genoa). 

Lillian  Blauvelt  sang  with  great  ap- 
plause at  the  performance  of  A erdi  s 
Requiem  Mass.  The  Queen  sent  her  a 
handsomely  framed _ photography 


dVust  do  -v ,>tTf»Y>art  T fU.MTrio i . nbu 
for  you  to  come  tb  h.-ur  t.fffi  old  "Mes- 
siah” and  tho  old  "Elijah,”  or  tho 

“Creation;"  you  must  come  to  hear 
new  works  and  encourage  the  society 
to  give  them.  You  must  conto  not  only 
to  near  Brahms’s  "Requiem"  and  Ber- 
lioz’s "Te  Ileum,”  but  you  must  patron- 
ize tho  works  of  American  composers, 
l'or  how  can  we  ever  have  a national 
music  fame,  or  how  can  musicians  learn 
except  bv  contemplating  their  own  mis- 
taki  s in'  their  works  where  produced? 
Do  not  forget  that  the  public  has  Its 
duty  also,  at  least  for  some  little  time. 
Walter  Damrosch. 

There  are  angels  of  a discriminating 
character  who  do  not  go  blindly  into 
attempts  to  put  works  before  the  pub- 
lic but  put  up  their  money  because 
they  believe  that  some  good  purpose 
will  be  served.  One  of  these  lately  ap- 
peared In  unusual  fashion  to  Frederick 
Burton  whose  cantata  "Hiawatha"  was 
sung  with  success  in  Yonkers.  Among 
ihe  audience  that  went  up  to  hear  the 
i work  was  a New  Yorker,  a lover  of 
j music,  who  was  delighted  with  tho 
1 work,  and  thought  that  It  should  be  given 
In  this  citv.  He  was  completely  un- 
known to  Mr.  Burton,  but  after  the 
performance  he  began  negotiations  witli 
him  looking  *o  the  production  of  the 
work  at  Chickering  Hall  In  this  city. 
He  offered  to  undertake  all  the  financial 
risks  of  the  performance  and,  moreover, 
volunteered  to  give  the  net  receipts  to 
Mr.  Burton.  Such  generosity,  coming 
from  an  unexpected  and  unsolicited 
source,  is  rare  good  fortune  for  a com- 
poser in  these  days  of  scarcity  and  wari- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  angel. New 

York  Sun. 

Mr.  Floersheim  did  not  think  much  cf 
a novelty  produced  at  a Philharmonic 
concert,  Berlin,  Arril  20.  In  his  letter 
te  the  Musical  Courier  he  wrote:  ' It 

was,  unluckily  for  the  work,  not  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Rcbieek.  but  by  the 


Mrs.  de  Berg-Lofgren  and  her  pupils  > 
will  give  a concert  in  Union  Hall  Tues-  ! 
day  evening  at  8 o'clock.  They  will  be 

"We  may  as  well  reprint  a fewr  shin-  il  assisted  by  Miss  Ellen  Cornell,  soprano;  , 
g remarks  on  the  subject  from  the  I!  Miss  Elza  Lothner,  pianist;  Mr.  Hen-  ■ 
unday  Sun:  p!  rile  Lofzren.  tei  or;  and  Miss  Willis, 

" ‘Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  is  about  lo  j 
sume  control  of  the  Boston  Symphony  | 
rchostra  fur  the  second  time,  is  well  j 
nown  in.  New-  York.  His  return  to  j 
ioston  will  restore  to  t La t city  the  di-  ! 
ector  who  had  possibly  more  to  d t with  I 
lie  creation  cf  its  splendid  orchestral  . 
ody  than  any  other  man  ever  in  charge  [II 
f it.  Notwithstanding  the  value  of  ;!j 
ds  services,  it  may  be  infetred  that  he  ] i 
• as  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  orches-  | j 

ra  and  those  who  listened  to  it  during  , i humorist  and  impersonator;  Mr.  Charles 
us  previous  stay  in  Boston;  othe.wis..  j ^ De  Lano,  banjoist  and  mandolinist 
10  would  not  have  returned  to  her-  L vvj,,  an  entertainment  at  Union 

tany  He  has  recently  beei.  living  in  , -Wednesday  evening  at  7.45. 


, _ „f-h‘r  Fountain  off  Tor-  1 com  r c.s<  r[  Ernst  Otto  Nodnagel,  in  per 

toises  in  Rome  arid  an  autograph  letter,  i ton.  This  orchestral  work,  entitled 


‘The  Story  of  the  Valiant  Little  Tailor, 
is  described  by  the  author  as  a ’sym- 
bolic.’ whatever  that  may  mean.  In  a 
long  preface  to  the  score,  in  which  the 

gt^am-  •«« * ,,’a  M“  »•"*■ 

as ! 

evening.  He  will  play  with  orchestra 
Rubinstein’s  D minor  concerto  and 
Chopin’s  E minor  concerto,  as  well  as 
a group  of  solo  pieces.  His  father  will 
conduct  the  orchestra. 

The  Star  Concert  Company— Miss  Mar- 
garethe  Merrill,  soprano;  Mrs.  Lena 
Corthcll,  pianist;  Mr.  J.  M.  Byrnes 


IreSclen.  and  has  appeared  only  at  in 
ervals  during  r<c<r,t  seasons.  Retired 
onductors  of  the  Boston  Orchestra  are 
sual! v able  to  take  things  quietly.  If  e: 
Gericke  is  more  praised  and  ad-  i I 


i ire 

if 

! 


vlr.  

Hired  in  the  future  than  he  ever  was  i 
n the  past,  nobody  will  be  surprised.  ' 
t'hat  way  of  treating  artists  is  quite  as 
cmn-c.n'in  New  York  as  it  is  in  Bos- 
on. When  Lilli  Lehmann  carte  back 

0 New  York,  a year  ago,  she  was 
tu  re  anpreeiated  than  she  had  ever 
. een  before,  and  the  number  of  her  nd- 

irers  was  greater  than  it  ever  had 
tern.  Mr.  Gericke  will  probably  enjoy 

1 similar  experience  in  Boston.  He 
was  there  from  1884  to  1889,  and  suc- 
ceeded George  Henschel,  who  became 
conductor  when  the  orchestra  was  or- 
ganized in  1881.  He  v.  a s succeeded  by 
Arthur  N’ldsch.  who  remained  until  the 
siason  of  1893-’94,  when  Emil  Paul',  who 
has  just  retired,  was  first  introduced  to 
this  country.” 

"Mr.  Gericke  was  in  reality  engaged 
to  succeed  Nikisch,  and  Mr.  Paul’s  term 
would  have  been  filled  by  him  had  he 
teen  available.  Mr.  Paur’s  services  were 
secured  as  interim  services,  and  his 
rnceess  during  the  past  few  years  was 
inch  a surprise  that  Mr.  Higginson  per- 
;onal!v  acknowledged  it  to  the  orchestra 
■ecently. 

“The  receipts  averaged  and  aggre- 
gated higher  than  these  of  any  preced- 
ng  conductor.  Why  not  attribute  all 
this  also  to  Mr.  Gericke,  who.  by  the  , 
way,  is  in  A'ienna  and  not  in  Dresden? 
And  how  about  Nikisch?  Did  he.  like  | 

[Daur,  also  accomplish  nothing  with  the  ! 
loston  Symphony?  It  seems  that  it 
>as  all  di  e to  Gericke,  whose  work 
as  finished  about  nine  years  ago.  Dur- 
ng  these  nine  years  the  Boston  Sym- 
ihony  Orchestra  became  the  greatest 
kirchestra  in  America  and  one  of  the 
leatly  great  orchestral  bodies  on  the 
I lobe— all  due  to  Mr.  Gericke,  who  was 
residing  during  that  time  in  A'ienna  in 
etirement.  Probably  his  astral  soul 
as  at  wotk  here  while  Nikisch  and 
aur  were  drawing  the  salaries.  Let 
us  await  Mr.  Gericke  and  see  to  his 
coming  work  and  judge  him  by  his  own 
I'erformances.  for  if  we  follow  the  pre- 
vailing sophistry  we  shall  have  to  credit 


poem.’  I am  sure  that  paragoric  would 
have  been  a better  description.  When  I 
read  what  the  Musical  Courier  critic 
and  my  frier, d,  ‘The  Raconteur,  had  to  ] 
say  about  Felix  Veingaertner  s sym- 
phonic poem,  ‘The  Fields  of  the 
BUMsed/  after  Boer^lir.,  I was  wonc.tr- 
incr  ■v' bat  the  severe  but  un-iues- 

tionab’y  .just  judges  (my  . view  ex- 
r reused  after  the  first  heanns:  of  the 
work  at  the  Mannheim  Tonkunstler 
meeting:  coincides  with  theirs)  would 
have  to  say  upm  the  subject  of  EiDSt 
Otto  Nodnagel’s  ‘Vom  tapftrn 

...  ...  ....  . derlein  ’ after  a fairy  tale  of  Grimm. 

formed  for  the  first  time  at  a concert  i j , r(,^rnl>lance  between  AVclngacrtner 

...  ...  ...  iind  Nodnagel  ccrsists  in  the  fact  that 

both  have_  no  originality  and^no  ^e- 


Priese- 


‘Papa 

in  one  act,  by  Carl  Flqu£,  was 


A new  comic  opera, 

I witz. 

‘ of  the  Brooklyii  Quartet  Club,  April  24. 
i Miss  Jung.  Airs.  Noack-Fiqn6,  Her- 
I ro.inn  Koeln,  William  Bartels,  Max 
Kneppe  and  Max  Karisch  tcok  part. 

"Kassandra,"  a stage  oratorio  in  one 
act  after  Schiller’s  poem,  for  soprano 
solo  chorus,  ballet,  and  orchestra  by 


cunditv  of  thematic  invention: 
while  Weingaertner  at  least  punomr- 
wtth  taste  from  Wagner,  Inszt  ana 

others  ..  - 

stupid,  commonplace  ana 


l’lie"  fever  was  hum  I 
nt  d already  “urgin':  wav-  like, 
trig  atid  retreating,  the  tide  of 
mis  rising  high'-'  and  hlgtu 
evil  scenes  from  Mi  past  life  (lnsiud  i 
and  fndeil  before  his  eyes;  he  lived 
them  again;  he  could  senrccly  refialn 
from  shouting  obscene  wouls  at  tho 
gentle  figures  hovering  about  him 
And  then  his  scattered  senses  woul  I 
rally;  he  would  gasp  ■ 1th  the  horror 
of  what  at  each  relops,  he  more  nm- 
rowly  escaped;  he  would  suffer  again 
th.  agony  of  apprehension;  and  lie, 
would  groan,  watching  Ihe  fall, 
troubled  faces  brooding  over  him. 

Hid  foar-fevored  blood  was  throbbing 
Wilder  and  wilder.  He  felt  ihai  Ills 
th  lights  and  actions  would  soon  mtp 
,he  leash  of  his  will  and  riot  In  annr- 

The  room  wos  dusky  and  still.  Th  • 
mother  had  fallen  asleep,  for  it  was 
far  on  In  the  night.  The  young  man 
started  up  on  one  elbow— ghastly  as 
Lazarus  arising  from  the  tomb— and 
I Stealthily  left  the  bed.  His  hand  was 
I on  the  butt  of  a revolver— when  his 
mother  awoke,  screaming. 

He  was  put  back  into  bed.  He  bab- 
bled and  prattled  like  a child.  The 
pompous  old  Family  Doctor  said  au- 
thoritatively: "Delirious,  as  I thought. 

And  by  a strange  chance  the  thought' 
of  the  sick  man  leaped  the  years,  ihe 
evil  years  since  his  childhood,  and  he 
prattled  of  sailboats  and  toys,  of  boy- 
ish mishaps  and  adventures— his  soul 
wandered  about,  unconscious,  on  the 
playgrounds  of  childhood;  and  the  gen- 
tle fair-hatred  women  wept  tender 
tears  to  hear  him.  , , . 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  (.ay  he 
missed  into  deep  slumber.  The  Family 
Doctor  smiled.  "Ha.  ha!  He’s  all  right 
now  ” The  mother  and  the  sisters  wept 
for  joy.  They  left  the  room  lest  they  , 
might  disturb  the  sleeper.  ' 

But  he  awoke;  he  found  himself  alone 
in  the  dark;  and  the  dark  was  peopled 
with  evil  things,  shifting  and  changing 
shape,  form,  and  substance;  and  they 
beckoned,  they  beckoned;  the  souls  of 
the  deeds  he  knew  he  had  revealed  in 
his  sick- madness  beckoned  and  chuckled 
and  again  beckoned.  And  he  knew  that 
neyer  again  could  his  mother  and  sis 
tens  kiss  his  lips  with  their  pure  lips 
in  faith  and  trust  as  of  old. 

He  obeyed  the  chuckling,  sniggering 
evil  shapes.  He  followed  the  shapes 
beckoning  In  the  gloom. 

The  revolver  had  been  taken  away- 
There  was  the  gas.  He  locked  the 


uoor. 

taste  from  Wagner,  Liszt  ana,  | And  the  pompous  old  Fam.  y oc  or 
of  note.  Nodnagel  only  takes  .said  authoritatively,  when  lie  noddeo  ills 
hackneyed  , llea(j  over  the  dead  body,  “Delirium, 


Iz.  A.  Houck,  now  'living  at  Deventer,  [ themes,  which  be  repeats  a«  nauseam;  s[  dt.ilriume> 
was  produced  at  Amsterdam  April  bby  | ?nd  while  Weingaer  ner  is  a great  ^ 


the  Netherland  Opera  Society.  Mrs. 
Madier  de  Montjan  was  the  soprano.  j 

"Little  Miss  Nobody,"  a new  musical  ! 
plav  written  by  H.  Graham,  will  have  ! 
its  first  production  in  London  in  August 
at  the  Lvric,  which  has  been  taken  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Yorke-Stephens. 
Mr  Graham's  best-known  play  up  to 
now  is  "The  County  Councillor.'  which 
was  adapted  from  a previous  play  of  his 
called  "The  Kidnapper." 

Senator  Proctor  of  Vermont  is  a cold 


Nikisch  and.  Paur.  in  adva.nee,  for  what 
Gcr.ckc  is  to  do  in  the  future.” 

Philip  Hah. 


notes  and  comments. 

David  Bispham  is  a father. 

Frank  A’an  der  Stucken  has  gone  to 

uropo. 

Rosenthal  will  play  this  month  in 
taly  iind  Switzerland. 

Anna  Plum  of  Milwaukee  has  made 
--  debut,  as  Carmen,  at  Mortara 


J 

“i 


i \ 111 

Taly 

A n 


new  onc-act  opera,  "Das  alte  Lied," 

by  A ictor  Parra,  was  produced  lately  at 

Agram. 

# A’fred  Wilkie,  the  tenor,  once  well 

* xpown  in  these  parts,  has  had  a benefit 
v concert  in  San  Francisco. 

T One  of  Rosenthal's  crack  nieces  in 
^om.on  is  Rubinstein’s  “Toreador  et 
Andalause,  originally  a four-hand 
piece. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Hermann  H.  Hartmann 
w il  give,  the  second  of  a series  of  violin 
als  in  Steinert  Hall  Friday-  even- 

' 2n.<?r'  who  visited  Boston 
a member  o,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


and  dignified  man,  but  he  has  a sense 
of  humor.  Senator  A'est  of  Missouri 
was  recently  delivering  a speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  ho  quoted  two 
verses  of  poetry,  which,  he  incidentally 
remarked,  had  been  set  to  music. 
"Sing  it,”  said  Air.  Procter,  in  his 
metallic  way. Exchange. 

The  final  organ  recital  of  the  series 
of  live  was  given  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  last  AVerlnesday 
evening  by  Mr.  AV.  Stansfield.  The 
program  included  pieces  by  Bach, 
Smart.  Grison,  Chipp,  Botting,  Rink, 
Massenet  and  Wagner.  Songs,  "Salve 
Regina,”  by  Horace  W.  Parker,  and 
“Come  Unto  Me,"  by  Coenea,  sung  by 
Mr.  AV.  R.  Dodge. 

LSon  Gastinel,  the  author  of  the  bal- 
let "Le.  Rive,”  is  finishing  a work  for 
the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900.  It  is  called 
i "La  A’oix  de  i’Avenir,”  and  is  divided 
I into  three  parts,  one,  "Le  Temple”; 
j two,  "La  Lyre";  three,  “Le  Glaive.” 

! The  vocal  parts  will  be  sustained  by 
| orchestra  and  organ.  Gastinel  was 
I born  in  1823.  In  1846  he  took  the  grand 
J prtx  de  Rome.  “Le  Reve"  was  pro- 
I duced  at  the  Paris  OpC-ra  in  1890.  His 
I last  opera,  “Le  Barde,”  was  produced 
j at  Nice  in  1896. 

I Here  is  a sketch  of  the  September 
! Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival'  "Tuesday 
I night,  Sept.  27,  ‘Elijah;’  Wednesday 
j matinee,  Sept.  28,  symphony  concert, 
i with  Air.  Loofflcr  and  his  Divertimento; 

I AVednesdav  night,  Sept.  28,  'Lily 
! Nymph’  ’Olof  Trygvasson;’  Thursday 
matinee.  Sept.  29,  sympnony  concert 
and  piano  solo;  Thursday  night,  Sept. 
29,  Wagner  concert;  Friday  matinee. 
Sept.  30,  symphony  concert;  Friday 
night.  Sept.  30,  Bach’s  French  suite 
j and  ’Hora  Novissima.”  ” 

Some  interest  surrounded  the  per- 
| formance  (Crystal  Palace,  April  9)  of 
a piece  for  ’cello  and  orchestra,  en- 
| titled  an  "Arabian  Dance,”  by  Mr.  J. 
il  Renard,  who  plaj'ed  the  solo  instru- 
1 ment.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the 
| peculiarities  of  Arabian  music,  Mr. 
i Renard’s  composition  must  have  been 
! little  suggestive  of  a dance;  but  the 
I chief  theme  and  its  treatment  are  char- 
1 acteristic  of  the  movements  of  the 
body  and  posturings  indulged  in  by 
] Eastern  dancers,  and  although  the 
| work  is  overscored  it  is  decidedly  clcv- 

; er. The  Referee,  April  10. 

I It  is  you.  you,  the  musical  public,  that 


ter  of  instrumentation,  the  other  nia_. 
lonlv  thinks  be  is,  but  ir  reality  his  or- 
chestration has  no  brilliancy  and  no 
beauty  of  coloring,  and  when  he  tries  to 
become  strong  and  effective  he  ^merely 
'succeeds  in  being  obstreperous. 

yyV  I b * / ^ & 

Boston.  May  14,  1898. 

I To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

“You  will  observe,”  said  tl)ev  Quietist  to 
me  when  he  told  me  the  following  tale;  “you 
will  observe  that  I do  not  use  the  word. 
Tremens.’  You  may  have  your  own  suspi- 


The  volunteers  may  rind  comfort  in 
Dr.  Sambon’s  paper  on  the  "Accli- 
matization of  White  Men  In  Tropica 
Lands.”  It  is  not  the  heat  that  is  in- 
jurious or  responsible  for  the  three 
diseases  commonly  attributed  to  it. 
Anaemia  is  an  attribute  of  tropical  dls- 
i ease,  but  it  is  not  due  to  heat;  liver 
abscess  is  a parasitic  disease;  sun- 
! stroke  Is  of  mlcrobic  origin.  "Investi- 
: gations  are  in  progress  tending  to  show 
j that  the  passage  of  germs  of  malaria, 
cions,  but  remember  I don’t  use  the  word  I which,  like  the  wind,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  come  no  man  could  say  whence 
or  how,  can  be  traced  to  a definite 
agency— viz.,  mosquitoes;  though  wheth- 
| er  mosquitoes  are  likely  to  prove  easier 
j to  guard  against  than  the  disease  they 
are  alleged  to  carry  may  justly  be 
I doubted.”  

The  press  agent  of  "Carmen  Sylva" 
Queen  of  Roumania.  tells  a palpitating 
world  that  the  Queen  plays  the  organ. 
In  this  respect  she  has  no  advantage 
over  Johnny  .Morgan. 


'Tremens.'  " I assured  him  that  I always 
use  only  t tie  letters.  “D.  T.,’’  whereupon  he  { 
proceeded  with  his  tale. 

Yours  truly. 


DELIRIUM. 

In  the  next  room  the  three  gentle 
women,  his  mother,  his  two  sisters, 

! tearfully  questioned  the  Doctor,  the 
; dear  old  Family  Doctor.  He  said  with 
j pompous  authority,  "No  danger,  no 
j danger  at  all— a little  "fever— slight 
l breakdown— overwork— be  careful— he 

j wi\i  be  delirious." 

Then  he  departed,  and  the  three 
i gentle,  fair-haired  women  entered  the 
| sick  room  and  bent  and  hovered  and 
j watched  over  their  beloved  where  he 
i lay— and  they  were  like  white  angeis 
! brooding  over  the  bottomless  pit.  For 
i the  young  man  was  suffering  the 
I torments  of  the  damned.  He  had  heard 
[ the  doc-tor's  last  words,  and  he 
: writhed  in  an  agony  of  apprehension 
under  the  bedclothes.  Delirious,  to  be 
delirious!  He  feared  that,  as  some  men 
i fear  dfcath;  he  feared  utterly. 

For  since  the  death  of  his  kindly 
j father,  the  young  man’s  mother  and 
i sisters  had  settled  th£ir  love  upon 
; him,  the  only  son  and  brother,  the 
j youngest  child,  their  Benjamin;  and 
l because  they  were  gentle  and  pure,  they 
j thought,  they  truly  believed  that  ho 
; was  al“o  gentle  and  pure  and  good. 
|j  that,  like  unto  Galahad,  he  might  wear 
the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life. 
He  knew  all  this,  and  because  lie  knew, 
and  because  his  soul  was  a iost  soul, 
stained  and  tainted  with  vice  and  sin. 
with  passionate  excesses  of  vice  and 
sin.  he  valued  above  all  else  ihe  white, 

( shining  thoughts  of  these  gentle  souls 
! and  had  ever  shielded  his  real  life  from 
E them,  had  ever  playoi  the  loving 
[ hypocrite.  And  therefore  fear  tortured 
him.  lest  In  his  descent  into  ihe  he’l  of 
delirium  his  soul  with  impish  spite 
should  reveal  itself  to  them. 


1 *7 


HEARTSEASE. 

No  more  the  days 
Are  jiotent  to  divide 

Heart  of  my  heart,  my  soul’s  desire 
from  me ; 

From  dawn  to  eventide 

Our  feet  have  ceased  from  following:  lonely 
ways 

In  streets,  or  by  gray  margent  of  the 
sea. 

And  the  kind  night 
Steps  softly  down — 

The  envious  night  that  always  came  too 
soon — 

Now  royally  to  crown 

The  Jocund  morn,  the  smiling  after- 
noon 

With  Dove’s  unspeakable,  unmatched  de- 
light. 

Even  in  sleep 
We  know  each  other  near. 

Old  evil  dreams  to  vex  us  strive  in 
vain. 

The  worst  of  fancied  fear — 

Of  yearning  severance-wakes  us  but  to 

I creep 

Into  each  other’s  arms  to  sleep  again. 


Poor  Rem£nyi!  How  many  of  the 
music-lovers  of  Boston  knew  that  this 
once  famous  violinist  was  at  the  Zoo 
in  Boston  this  season? 

A strange,  fantastical,  Hoffmannesque 
character.  And*  irviAPfl.  his  real  name 


j was  Hoffmann,  not  Remenyi!  A horn 
i wanderer,  writing  hymns  to  '.ft.  Shasta. 

meeting  with  hair-breadth  escapes  on 
j land  and  sen.  applying  for  400  square 
‘ feet  for  hts  "rare  African  ethnological 
srectmcns"  at  an  Exhibition,  claiming 
| the  authorship  of  certain  Hungarian 
' Dances  by  Brahms. 

Do  you  remember  his  nnnearance  In 
court  as  an  expert  In  the  Victor  Flech- 
| ter  ease?  "You  must  understand,  gen- 
1 tlemen."  he  said,  addressing  the  Mag- 
| lstrate  and  the  lawyers,  “that  my  play- 
i ing  should  not  be  taken  as  a test  of 
the  instrument.  I could  make  a very 
ordinary  violin  sound  as  well  as  a 
Stradivarius." 

They  that  heard  Mm  in  his  last  and 
feeble  years  wondered,  no  doubt,  at 
Ills  earlier  reputation,  and  some  were 
so  unkind  ns  to  hint  that  he  was  a 
charlatan.  This-  judgment  was  cruelly 
uniust.  At  his  best  he  had  a remark- 
able command  of  the  vlol'n,  and  his 
passion  was  Irresistible.  When  he  ap- 
peared for  the  second  time  in  this  coun- 
try—in  1K7!1 — he  was  a violinist  cf  great 
moments  rather  than  sustained  power. 

Liszt's  devotion  to  him  was  not  mere- 
ly a compliment  to  Hungary.  In  his 
letters  he  often  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  glowing  nraise.  as  In  a letter  front 
Rome  in  1664  to  Franz  Brendel:  "If  a 
place  is  to  be  retained  for  RemCnyl 
he  will  fill  It  brilliantly.  For  both  as 
a soloist  and  a quartet  player  his  ac- 
complishments are  extraordinary.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  the  16th  said 
that  at  one  of  Rem^nyi’s  concerts  in 
New  York  he  nlayed  a duet  with  Wil- 
helm i “after  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had 
opened  the  proceedings  with  t ayer.” 
Let  ns  hope  that  the  prograr,  did  not 
make  the  announcement  once  made  in 
print  at  a college  commencement  in 
Vermont: 

MT.TSIC  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

PRAYER  BY  THE  BAND. 

And  not  the  least  dramatic  episode 
in  Remdnyi's  adventurous  life  was  his 
death,  a death  that  he  himself  would 
have  coveted. 


C.  F.  E.  writes:  “What  will  you  pav 
me  a week  for  20  first-class  jokes? 
My  friends  say  I ought  not  to  waste 
my  wit  in  conversation.  I inclose  a 
sample. 

“Jones:  I went  to  10  offices  yesterday  to 
collect  bills  and  found  everybody  out. 

• “Brown:  You  oucht  to  be  a detective. 

“This  made  the  boys  at  the  cigar- 
store  laugh." 


, “Harvard  laid  up  for  repairs.  Yale 
| ail  right.”  This  has  a familiar  sound. 


! Italy  Is  full  of  trouble,  on  account, 
no  doubt,  of  Its  fatal  gift  of  beauty. 
Dr.  L.  Vincenzi  has  discovered  that 
1 holy  water,  “stirred  by  septic  hands”  i 
is  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  In 
samples  taken  from  a church  at  Sas-  I 
sari  were  bacteria,  diphtheria  germs,  etc.,  i 
. and  the  faithful  had  touched  their  Ups 
as  well  as  their  finger  tips  with  the 
•Water.  This  moves  an  Englishman  to 
i remark-  “The  layman  may  feel  a touch 
I of  pity  for  the  unfortunate  bacilli,  j 
I Persecuted  in  the  laboratory,  the  hos-  j 
I pltal.  and  the  house  they  have  taken 
I sanctuary'  like  the  outcasts  of  the  Mid- 
! die  Ages  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

I And  now  science  has  tracked  them 
thither." 


I A GIRL  IN  WHITE  (to  a Man  in  Blaekl: 
: Oh,  here  they  are.  We  shall  see  her  beau- 
I tifully  here.  Don’t  let  any  one  else  in.  What 
. hymn?  Oh.  It’s  on  the  paper.  I do  like  these 
j silver  letters,  don’t  you?  They've  very  harsh 
! voices,  I think— the  choir  I mean— that  tall 
i boy  with  the  red  hair  particularly.  And  how 
j tossed  their  surplices  are!  I really  think  for 

■ n wedding  they  might Here  she  Is.  Doesn't 

! she  look  sweet!  No.  not  as  shy  as  her  father. 
Oh.  did  I 'crush  against  your  hat? 

THE  MAN  IN  BLACK  (looking  ruefully  at 
1 his  hat):  Shall  I change  places  with  you? 

THE  GIRL  IN  WHITE:  Oh.  don’t  trouble. 
I'm  all  right  where  I am.  If  you  don't  mind 
! my  leaning  across  vou  a little.  What  a pity 
her  veil  Isn't  straight!  Did  you  see?  Someone 
ought  to  tell  her.  It's  too  late,  now.  Won’t 
you  put  your  hat  under  the  seat  Instead  of  on 
the  st ool ? I'm  afraid  I’ve  kicked  It.  I don’t 
think  the  bridesmaids  very  pretty,  do  you? 
Mabel  might  have  found  prettier  girls  among 
her  friends,  I do  think.  Oh.  not  for  any- 
thing. I meant  to  refuse,  anyway.  He’s 
glv»n  them  little  diamond  bicycles.  The 
sweetest  things— yes,  brooehes.  I do  think  It 
was  rather,  mean  of  Mabel  to  have  Ella 
Vanslttart.  whom  she  hardly  knows,  when  I 
was  at  school  with  her.  I think  he's  much 
! too  good  for  her. 


“Tlic  Telephone  Girl,”  a musical  com- 
edy in  two  acts,  text  by  “Hugh  Mor- 
ton” (.founded  on  a .French  piece  by 
Mars  and  Des\  allieros),  music  by  Gus- 
tave Kerker,  was  performed  last  night 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  by  the  Casino  (N.  Y.) 
Company.  There  was  a large  and  very 
applausive  audience.  Mr.  W.  T.  Fran- 
cis conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Hans  Nix Louis  Mann 

Col.  Goldtop Joseph  C.  Fay 

Dick  Marvel Wm.  Bernard 

Senor  Velasquez Henry  Bergman 

Kbei  ezer  Fairfax Nicholas  Burnham 

Snuffles Jas.  F.  MacDonald 

Saunders B.  T.  Dillon 

Ballot  Master Mylo  Joyce 

Estelle  Oeocoo Clara  Lipman 

Beauty  Fairfax Rose  Braluim 

Samauthy  Fail-tax Sarah  McVIcker 

Mrs.  Puttaway Helen  Harrington 

Toots Nellie  Douglas 

Clementine $ Carolyne  Huestls 

This  Is  a farce  comedy  adapted  and 
arranged  for  a Casino  company  and  a 
Casino  audience,  and  this  description 
should  be  enough  for  all  good  Bosto- 
nians, who  occasionally  go  to  the 
Babylonian  town  to  snatch  a fearful 
joy.  It  is  a lively  world  that  is  opened 
to  us;  a world  where  all  women  dance 
even  in  business  hours;  where  in- 
spectors of  telephones  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  kiss  all  the  girls,  although 
calls  remain  unanswered  during  oscula- 
tion; where  Brazilians  introduce  them- 
selves into  loudly  decorated  flats  with 
the  credentials  of  flourishing  mines  and 
bediamoned  garters;  where  the  talk  is 
free  and  the  wit  flashes  over  swampy, 
forbidden  ground.  Compared  with  the 
inventions  of  these  ingenious  providers 
for  the  Casino  Wycherly’s  fancy  was 
prudish  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"Custom  of  the  Country”  an  agreeable 
entertainment  written  with  an  express 
view  for  performance  by  college  socie- 
ties under  the  patronage  of  leading  cit- 
izenesses. 

Thus  might  the  Stern  Moralist  write 
about  this  show.  Indeed,  I saw  him  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  last  night.  He 
sat  well  toward  the  front.  At  first  he 
was  disconcerted  by  the  shrill  chorus  of 
the  telephone  girls,  and  when  Miss 
Carolyn  Huestis  began  to  scream  in 
talk  and  wriggle  in  action,  he  wondered 
whether  the  company  had  been  playing 
for  a month  or  so  out  of  doors.  But 
pretty  Miss  Douglas  captivated  him, 
and  he  became  interested  in  her  de- 
votion to  poor  Snuffles,  whose  love  for 
Estelle  reminded  him  of  the  longing  of 
the  moth  for  the  star.  He  regretted 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Puffaway.  a type 
that  is  disagreeable  and  a bore  in  many 
of  Gilbert’s  librettos,  and  he  kept  dread- 
ing the  apparition  of  Mr.  Bergman, 
who  is  a violent  actor,  entitled  beyond 
doubt  and  peradventure  to  every  cent 
of  his  salary.  He  was  charmed  by  Miss 
Lipman  in  the  first  act,  but  in  the 
second  he  soon  grew  weary  of  her 
laughter  and  chattier  in  the  cham- 
pagne scene.  The  Stern  Moralist  is  not 
without  sentiment,  and  for  the  moment 
he  pitied  the  parents  of  Beauty  Fairfax, 
but  he  discovered  that  they  were  only 
card  board  figures  and  his  mind  was  at 
rest.  Mr  Mann  amused  him— amused, 
and  also  wearied  him,  by  the  endless 
repetition,  the  spinning  out,  the  re- 
peated hammering  on  the  head  of  a 
Ihin  jest— as  in  the  telephoning  to  Sing- 
Sing  and  that  tiresome  business  with 
the  visiting  card;  but  he  often  laughed 
uproariously. 

Even  the  Stern  Moralist  is  human. 
Pie  did  not  think  the  American  flag  dis- 
graced when  he  saw  it  clasping  the  legs 
of  beauty;  he  envied  bitterly  the  li til’s 
negro  who  was  the  sport  of  two  sump- 
tuous and  enticing  chorus-girls;  and 
there  was  dancing  that  was  as  a magic 
draught  restoring  youth,  for  the  chorus 
reminded  him  of  Faust's  Dream  that 
he  once  saw  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
a New  York  hotel.  He  mellowed  as 
the  performance  went  on.  he  felt  like 
sending  flowers  and  his  compliments  to 
Miss  Braham,  he  did  not  blame  the 
Brazilian  in  either  courtship.  He  said 
to  me  when  the  telephone  girls  were 

• assembled  in  the  flat  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided by  good  Col.  Goldtop  for 
Miss  Fairfax.  “After  all.  why  should 
we  take  this  seriously;  its  Fairyland.” 
I asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
music;  but  his  opera  glass  was  mowing 
down  whole  rows  of  chorus  girls,  and 

• he  did  not  deign  to  answer;  I noticed, 
however,  that  his  feet  were  beating  time 
to  the  merry  jingle.  And  he  laughed 
with  the  hilarious  audience,  and  occa- 

1 sionully  grew  red  in  the  face,  watching 
a freak  of  Mr.  Mann. 

No  doubt  this  morning  the  Stern 
Moralist  will  shake  his  head  if  you 
mention  ‘ The  Telephone  Girl’’  to  him. 
But  ten  to  one.  If  you  go  to  the  Hollis 
tonight  you  will  see  him  there.  Pie  sits 
well  toward  the  front. 

Philip  Hale. 


ception  was  acute  they  would  have  per- 
ceived other  things  than  the  objects  so 
familiar  even  to  the  most  unsophis- 
ticated theatre-goer,  “the  angel.”  En- 
ergy was  expended  upon  lyrics  more  or 
less  reminiscent  of  ancient  times,  deal- 
ing with  ideas  that  ranged  from  the 
festive  stage  kitten  to  the  blowing  up  of 
the  Maine. 

It  seems  to  be  a mistaken  idea,  this 
construction  of  so-called  musical  come- 
dies. It  is  not  everybody  that  can  hit 
upon— wo  uso  the  words  "hit  upon”  in 
the  sjnse  that  thc-y  are  meant— a clever 
idea.  It  it  were  possible,  there  would 
not  be  theatres  ere  ugh  to  make  the 
booking  or  people  enough  to  cast  the 
pieces  that  thi.se  authors  would  try  to 
perpetrate.  Who  the  censor  is— and  cen- 
sor means  more  at  tl  is  time  than  it 
ever  did  before,  for  as  with  news  so 
with  amusements  si  ould  the  censor  be 
most  vigilant— is  not  known,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  he  will  not  reveal  his 
identity.  Success  means  everything; 
failure— nothing.  This  statement  covers 
a groat  deal  of  ground,  and  one  who 
'has  failed  should  not  make  his  failure 
the-  subject  of  mirth. 

All  this  persiflage  may  or  may  not 
strike  home,  but  it  is  certainly  apropos. 
“The  Chorus  Girl"  is  in  many  respects 
the  prototype  of  a man  who  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  theatrical  world. 
Ihe  dialogue  breathes  of  discontent,  the 
lyrics  cf  disgruntled  ambition,  and  the 
idea  is  lost  in  a maze  of  garters,  rouge 
and  lingerie. 

It  is  not1  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
story  of  “The  Chorus  Girl,”  for  nobody 
was  interested,  and  therein  lies  the 
fault  of  the  whole  production,  the  lack 
of  interest.  When  the  curtain  rose 
upon  the  first  act  and  the  drop  back  of 
the  players  indicated  an  empty  house, 
there  was  a wet  blanket  thrown  upon 
the  performance,  for  Boston  audiences 
are  quick  to  see,  and  equally  acute  in 
their  premonitions.  The  house  last 
I night  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
though  the  reason  for  their  enthusiasm 
is  yet  to  he  discovered,  unless  It  he  that 
they  delight  in  pale  imitations  of  can- 
can, ceaseless  repetitions  and  incessant 
I re-appearance  of  a delightfully  beauti- 
ful chorus.  The  one  thing  that  can  be 
considered  an  excuse  is  embodied  in  the 
last  phrase,  for  the  chorus  was  indeed 
! adequate  and  contained  not  only  good 
looks  hut  excellent  vocal  ability. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  story 
is  pitiably  weak,  but  what  little  there 
is  of  it  deals  with  the  misadventures  of 
a chorus  girl  who  has  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  soubrette,  a millionaire,  that 
ancient  character  in  burlesque,  a sec- 
ond violin,  exceedingly  reminiscent  of 
(“Trilby, ’’  not  to  mention  Richard  Mans- 
field, and  a stage  manager,  who  by  the 
j way,  was  admirably  played  by  Eddie 
Garvie.  His  humor  was  contagious, 
and  all  regretted  when  he  was  absent, 
for  he  was  the  life  of  the  piece. 

As  was  expected,  Merrie  Osborne 
; came,  was  not  seen  and  did  not  con- 
quer. She.  as  Betty  Biddle,  disappoint- 
ed her  fondest  admirer,  who  it  is  pre- 
j sumed  was  there  to  condone  any  inad- 
equacy in  her  conception  of  the  part, 
if  there  can  be  said  to  be  a part  in 
which  she  was  inadequate. 

It  is  customary  on  all  these  occasions 
to  mention  the  scenic  effects,  and  it 
must  be  mentioned  as  a matter  of  his- 
tory. The  locale  was  the  stage  of  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  a strange  place.  The 
reverse  side  of  the  drop  curtain  at  this 
theatre,  it  can  be  presumed,  has  many 
sides,  because  ocular  demonstration 
proves  that  there  must  have  been  more 
than  one  curtain  or  two  sides  to  one. 
for  the  background  was  varied.  All 
i of  which  lent  spice  to  the  evening's 
I performance.  Miss  Minnie  Ashley  as 
Ciairette,  with  Mr.  Garvie,  was  a 
bright  spot  in  a too  dismal  background. 


do  'not  believe  th&T~ either  Admiral 
Montojo  or  the  sartorial  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  could  preserve  his 
dignity  in  an  old-fashioned  nightgown.  I 
Nor  do  we  see  how  men  .dressed  in 
nightgowns  which  flap  about  the  legs — , 
as  when  you  try  to  regulate  the  win-  j 
(low  of  your  bedroom— could  shoot  j 
great  guns  with  any  accuracy.  But  j| 
pyjamas,  picturesque  and  comfortable.  j| 
are  not  a reasonable  excuse  for  de-  j. 
feat. 

Admiral  Dewey  should  have  allowed  \ 
the  Spaniards  to  drink  at  least  two 
cups  of  coffee  before  the  combat.  The 
late  Colonel  Albert  Gallatin  Browne 
used  to  say  that  the  tea-drinking  na- 
tions will  ultimately  prevail  over  all 
coffee-drinkers.  However  this  may  be, 
a Spaniard  in  pajamas  and  without  | 
coffee  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing Is  surely  not  expected  to  be  a hero. 
Leonidas  and  his  band  ccmbed  their 
hair  just  before  they  began  to  defend 
the  pass.  If  we  are  drafted — but  we 
are  >ld,  tubby,  near-sighted,  and  a lit- 
tle lame— we  shall  insist  on  a bath,  a 
clean  shave,  an  orange,  coffee  and  hot, 
buttered  toast  before  plunking  or  dag- 
ging  a fierce-whiskered  hidalgo. 


A Washington  correspondent  writes 
with  reference  to  those  pumping  the 
naval  authorities:  “These  inquirers,  as 
as  rule,  get  little  definite  information, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  lack  of  :t. 
ad  because  to  give  it  out  would  be,  in 
many  cases,  equivalent  to  making  it 
public.”  Just  so;  and  to  make  a thing 
public  would  be  to  give  it  out. 


Mr.  Justice  Lawrance.  who  is  an  ar- 
dent golfer  of  England,  tells  the  follow- 
ing story  against  himself:  A boy  recently 
appeared  before  him  as  a witness,  and 
on  the  learned  Judge  asking  him  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  the  ydulh  promptly  replied.  “Of 
course  I am;  ain't  I your  caddie?" 


Complete  ignorance  cf  military  train- 
ing is  the  chief  qualification  of  those 
about  to  serve  on  Gen.  Lee's  staff. 


What's  this?  No  row  at  a busine-s 
meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn? 
The  musical  season  Is,  indeed,  over. 


A Child  (to  Another  Child):  Aunt  Ethel’s 
crying.  Look.  Barbara,  you  can  see  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  No.  stand  where  I am. 
Well,  get  on  the  stool.  Nobody'll  notice. 
Barbara:  I don't  like  to.  Oh,  so  she  is. 


ROOPIKG  OF  THE  COLORS, 

f Co 

Sousa’s  Patriotic  Pageant  Created 
Much  Enthusiasm— The  Lambs’ 
GamboL 


Besides.  I’m  sure  we  oughtn’t  to  talk.  You 
know  we’ve  got  to  behave,  Enid. 

Enid:  It  isn’t  like  real  church,  you  kno 
not  Sunday  church  I mean.  It’s  only  a wed- 
ding. The  cake’s  lovely.  It  came  yesterday. 
I mean  to  take  most  of  the  almond  part. 
That’s  what  makes  it  different  from  other 
cakes,  you  know— that  and  the  sugar  you 
can’t  bite,  and  the  silver  leaves  and  things. 

Barbara:  I'm  only  allowed  to  cat  sponge 

cake.  I do  wish  the  people  would  sit  down  in 
front.  I want  to  sec  Aunt  Ethel  crying. 

The  Officiating  Clergyman:  “.  . . or  else 

hereafter  forever  hold  his  peace.” 

Enid:  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  if  some  one  did 

get  up  and  show  just  cause 

Barbara:  Oh,  that’s  only  at  some  churches 
and  when  you’ve  been  divorced;  and  then 
people  write  to  the  papers  and  the  clergyman 
says  he  Is  never  going  to  allow  his  church 
to  be  used  again— but,  Enid,  I’m  sure  we 
oughtn’t  to  talk. 


y\ 


Mr.  N.  H.  Dole  in  the  introduction 
to  his  “Joseph  Jefferson  at  Home" 
claims  that  the  actor  who  lives  in  this 
period  is  more  fortunate  than  his  pre- 
decessors because  he  is  now  welcomed 
in  society  and  received  "in  the  most 
exclusive  circles.”  We  regard  this  so- 
cial Intercourse  as  a serious  disad- 
vantage to  the  play  actor’s  art  and  in- 
dependence. 


“Telephone  Girl”  Rings 
Up  at  the  Hollis. 


“Chorus  Girl”  Is  the  Mu- 
seum Show. 


Admiration  at  their  novelty  hightens  the  i 
value  of  your  achievements.  It  is  both  use-  I 
I less  and  Insipid  to  play  with  the  cards  on  the  | 
i table.  If  you  do  not  declare  yourself  imme-  i 
dlately,  you  arouse  expectation,  especially  , 
when  the  importance  of  your  position  makes  , 
you  the  object  of  general  attention.  Mix  a 
little  mystery  with  everything,  and  the  very  1 
mystery  arouse3  veneration.  And  when  you 
explain,  be  not  too  explicit,  just  as  you  do  s 
not  expose  your  inmost  thoughts  in  ordinary  j 
intercourse.  Cautious  silence  is  the  holy  of 
holies  of  worldly  wisdom.  A resolution 
declared  Is  never  highly  thought  of;  It  only 
leaves  room  for  criticism.  And  if  it  happens  f 
to  fail,  you  are  doubly  unfortunate.  Besides  I 
you  imitate  the  Divine  way  when  you  cause  i 
men  to  wonder  and  watch. 


Here  is  a recent  bill  of  fare  of  a Daw- 
son City  restaurant:  Coffee  or  tea,  .75 
a cup;  pie  .75  a piece;  porridge  $1.75  a 
plate;  soup  $1  a plate;  sandwiches  .75 
each;  steak  $3;  portion  of  canned  fruit 
$1;  whiskey  .50  a glass;  complete  table 
d’hote  meal,  half  an  ounce  of  gold. 


“Highwayman”  Returns  to  the 
Tremont  Theatre. 


“Maritana”  Opens  Last  Week 
at  Grand  Opera  House. 


That  there  are  all  kinds  of  chorus 
girls  Is  admitted,  ever  by  the  most  ex- 
clusive members  of  society.  Their  lives 
we  do  not  wish  to  Inquire  into  to  any 
great  extent,  though  if  we  were  to  do 
so  we  would  no  doubt  find  largo  quanti- 
ties of  material  for  what  the,  journalists 
'all  "copy.”  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
] the  persons  r<  sponsible  for  the  “The 
I Chorus  Girl,”  as  presented  last  night 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  were  lacktnig  In 
I perception  and  energy.  For  If  their  per- 


il now  appears  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Spaniards  at  Manila  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  their  pyjamas 
and  had  not  had  their  coffee.  (By  the 
way,  P.  D.  asks  us  why  Manila  is 
spelled  with  one  ”1”  and  vanilla  with 
two.  We  don't  know.  P.  D.  should 
ask  General  Blanco,  who  is  always 
happy  to  give  information  concerning 
Spanish  affairs). 

The  Spaniards  were  surprised  in  their 
pyjamas.  Since  surprise  is  the  chief 
element  of  wit,  they  should  have 
laughed  heartily  when  Dewey  caught 
them.  Of  course,  if  they  had  not  been 
in  pyjamas,  if  they  had  been  discov- 
ered in  plain  ordinary  cotton  night- 
gowns, the  .nightgowns  of  commerce, 
they  might  have  been  ashamed.  We 


War  correspondents — and  among  them 
the  gentle  “Listener”!— should  follow 
the  advice  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Ford  in  the 
making  of  a comfortable  and  sanitary 
summer  costume:  "The  basque  should 

be  made  of  some  loosely  woven,  woolen 
material,  and  may  be  worn  over  a shirt 
waist.  In  cutting  out  lay  the  front 
gore  with  the  perforated  edge  length- 
wise of  the  goods,  allow  an  Inch  and 
a quarter  for  seams,  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  grains  of  the  paper.  In- 
terline the  gores  with  haircloth  or  crin- 
oline, and  if  necessary  increase  the 
length  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  gores. 
The  bloomers  should  be  made  rather 
full,  and  In  color  a shade  lighter  than  the 
basque.  Purl  .1,  knit  4,  drop  1.  and  take 
up  stitch  again.  They  should  be  made 
to  fasten  with  hooks  and  eyes,  not  but- 
tons. This  dainty  little  war  toilet  may 
be  worn  in  the  evening  with  a light 
mantilla  thrown  over  the  shoulders." 


The  Journal  has  received  the  follow- 
ing communication: 


Boston, 
tor  of  “Talk  of  the  Day": 
his  parody  which  I find  in  the  Don- 
"Speaker*'  is  timely  enough  and 
ked  enough  for  your  column.  It  has 
tfxr  an  item  to  the  effect  that  the 
break  of  war  was  hailed  at  Chicago 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bells, 
that  there  were  thanksgiving  ser- 
* in  some  of  the  Western  towns, 
irk!  the  herald  demons  sing! 
rlc!  the  murderous  church  bells  ring! 
f jo  blood-red  standard  is  unfurled; 
irs  and  Molcoh  rule  the  world, 
irietlans  shout  their  joyous  notea, 
ying  at  each  other’s  throats! 
aughter,  ruin,  rapine,  woe! 

>nward,  Christians,  onward  go.** 

the  temple  of  the  Lord 
>ist  the  Hag  and  wave  the  sword. 

>t  the  whole  Infernal  din 
the  sound  of  war  begin, 
ory  to  the  Christian  plan: 
ar  on  Earth,  and  hate  to  Man! 
ark!  the  herald  demons  9 ins- 
tall to  Mars,  our  god  and  king!” 
don’t  believe  that  the  church  bells 
-e  rung  in  Chicago,  or  thanksgiving 
vices  held  anywhere,  but  this  Ens- 
uing certainly  has  some  excuse 
the  action  o£  American  churches. 

S.  T.  P. 
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THE  COMMON. 

is  here,  as  ushll;  and  the  low  cuss  who 
ed  It  a Wacant  Lot.  and  wanted  to/  know 
r they  didn't  ornament  it  with  sum 
dins,  Is  a onhappy  Outcast  in  Naponsit. 


Id  Chimes  Is  delighted  at  the 
lught  of  boys  bathing,  splashing, 
undering,  or  swimming  In  the  Frog 

nd.  "My  only  regret  Is  that  the  fine 
le  fellows  will  be  obliged  to  wear 
oper  bathing  dresses.’  'Proper'  gar- 
nts  are  often  In  reality  Improper.  I ] 
1 think  of  nothing  more  beautiful  j 
in  these  youngsters  splashing  about  j 

a summer  day,  tossing  their  white  ‘ 
■ns  in  glee.  What  delightful  contrasts 
color  between  flesh  and  water  and 
ass  and  trees  and  sky!  An  Arcadian 

ne,  refreshing  to  those  passing  by 
ent  on  business!  A scene  In  harmony 
th  the  classical  reputation  of  the  city! 
hope  to  see  gypsies  encamping  in  the 
bile  Garden  telling  fortunes,  casting 
ells  and  singing  at  night  In  rivalry  to 
e bulbul,  which,  I understand,  has  been 
dered  at  last  by  Mr.  Doogue.  Boston 
Is  summer  will  be  unusually  attract- 
3 as  a summer  resort,  especially  if  a 

orous  bombardment  be  duly  adver-  j 
ed  In  Western  and  Southern  newspa- 
rs." 


1 and  curiosity  disappear.  For  instance, 
ye  should  much  prefer  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  considering 
thoughtfully  the  Intention  of  Sheridan 
In  creating  the  character  of  Bob  Acres 
than  to  read  of  him  making  futile 
speeches  before  a university  audience 
or  addressing  a crowd  at  the  dedication 
of  a library  building  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  pathetic  feature  of  this  never- 
ending  Manola-Mnson  affair  is  that 
the  ctory  of  their  alternate  quarreling 
and  maklng-up  Is  now  a most  borcsome 
bore. 

One  of  the  Bridesmaids  (to  Another!:  It 
does  seem  such  a pity  to  kneel  In  these  lovely 
white  frocks.  It's  like  sitting  on  the  stairs 
at  a dance — a thing  I never  will  do. 

Her  Friend:  Ssh.  Look!  I know  he'll 

drop  the  ring. 

An  Emotional  Spinster  (to  her  Elderly 
Companion  In  the  body  of  the  church):  I 

never  can  help  It. 

Her  Elderly  Companion:  Do  control  your- 
self. People  will  see. 

The  Emotional  Spinster:  I am.  It's  all  so 
beautiful.  It  docs  affect  me  so. 

Her  Companion  (bluntly):  There,  don't  be 
affected. 

The  Emotional  Spinster:  They  are  man  and 
wife  now.  Isn't  It  an  awful  thought!  She 
■will  never  sign  herself  Mabel  FltzMornlng- 
ton  again. 

The  Paris  Liberty  has  announced  the 
spring  style  of  cane.  It  must  have  a 
golden  handle.  “It  must  never  leave 
you,”  says  the  oracle,  “from  morn- 
ing till  night  even  on  rainy  days.  In- 
deed, on  rainy  days  you  must  make 
a special  point  of  carrying  It.”  Are 
such  proclamations  the  result  of  the 
deliberation  of  some  solemn  council 
sitting  masked  and  oath-bound  In  a 
dimly-lighted  hall?  What  for  Instance 
■was  the  origin  of  the  Crutch  and 
Toothpick  craze,  when,  about  15  years 
ago,  In  London  "every  man  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  being  In  the  fashion 
fortified  himself  with  a crutch  stick 
and  established  a toothpick  In  his 
mouth,  as  at  the  wave  of  a magic 
■wand”? 

The  Babylonian  swells  were  equally 
obedient  to  fashion.  Does  not  Herodo-  | 
tus  tell  us  that  every  man  carried  a 
seal  ring  and  a curiously  wrought 
cane?  “And  on  every  cane  Is  carved 
either  an  apple,  a rose,  a lily,  an  eagle, 
or  something  of  the  kind;  for  It  Is  not 
allowable  to  wear  a stick  without  a 
device.” 


queasy  stomachs,  Insomuch  that  (re- 
quent  use  of  it  may  breed  a quartan 
ague.”  But  the  Cadets  In  war  time  are 
not  supposed  to  live  at  oaso. 

The  other  Burton  (Sir  KichanJ)  as- 
sures us  that  pork  is  the  favorite  food 
In  young  lands,  but  China  and  Russia 
are  certainly  not  Infants,  and  Captain 
Cook  notes  that  In  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands pork  was  eminently  the  food  of 
"people  of  a higher  rank,”  and  women 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  It  lest  there 
should  not  be  enough  for  their  lords 
and  masters. 

Listen  to  Galen,  young  man.  He 
states  that  the  athletes,  if  for  one  day 
presented  with  the  same  bulk  of  any 
other  article  of  food,  Immediately  ex- 
perienced a diminution  of  strength; 
"and  If  the  change  of  diet  was  per- 
sisted In  for  several  successive  days, 
that  they  fell  off  In  flesh.”  He  adds— 
and  this  will  make  your  fare  the  sweet- 
er—that  "he  had  been  credibly  informed 
by  persons  who  had  been  compelled  to 
taste  human  flesh,  that  pork  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  It.”  Read  the 
praise  of  pork  by  Hippocrates,  Caesus, 
Aetlus,  Oribasius,  Martial,  Cicero, 
Pophyry,  and  Simon  Seth.  Did  not 
the  heroic  Cato  the  Censor  give  full 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  ham? 
(See  "De  Re  Rustica,”  162). 
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'You  may  remember,”  continued  the 
|urdy  old  fellow,  “that  some  time  ago 
asserted  that  a short,  squat  bulbous 
an  should  never  lounge  in  the  corridor 
a ty.ll,  thin  tavern  like  the  Touraine;  j 
at  he  should  never.  In  fact,  eat  or  ! 
sep  there,  If  he  has  any  sense  of  the  i 
ness  of  things;  that  a man  built  like  j 
bug-light  should  frequent  a gas-  j 
neter.  He  should  also  be  careful  and  1 
scrlmlnatlng  In  his  choice  of  a cigar, 
ow  absurd  he  would  look  smoking  a 
anetela!  Only  a man  of  heroic  size 
ould  light  a Relna  Victoria.  Our  bug- 
rht  friend  should  content  himself  with 
Relna  Concha.  Nor  am  I quite  recoil- 
led  to  a boyish  dude  inhaling  smoko 
om  a Nestor  cigarette,  nor  do  I un- 
?rstand  how  an  Orthodox  Congrega- 
onallst  can  keep  In  his  house  Egyp- 
an  Deities.  It  Is  as  though  my  dear 
lend  Jeffrey  Roche  should  prefer  Re- 
illa  Britanicas  or  Hungry  Joe  should 
slat  on  a variety  of  the  Jesse  Rural.” 


“This  reminds  me,”  said  Old  Chimes, 
3 he  looked  significantly  at  the  waiter, 
ho  knows  full  well  his  taste  In  alco- 
ol,  "that  I read  an  attack  on  George 
and  the  other  day,  In  which  someone 
arleked  at  her  because  she  was  found 
y visiting  Balzac  In  her  dressing-gown 
earing  red  trousers  and  yellow  slip- 
ers  and  smoking  a cigar.  But  if  It 
ere  necessary  for  her  to  smoke,  I am 
lad  that  she  had  no  cigarette-stained 
numb  and  finger.” 


It  seems  impossible  that*  Mr.  Rich- 
rd  H.  Davis  could  have  kept  still  con- 
emlng  h!s  nomination  as  assistant 
adjutant  General.  He  should  have 
?rltten  an  account  of  his  refusal,  with 
n Illustration  of  "Richard  Harding 
>avls  In  the  act  of  declining  some- 
hlng.”  But  Mr.  Davis  Is  a man  of 
urprlses.  Even  now  we  are  not  sure 
hat  the  pleasing  story  Is  anything 
ut  a new  form  of  advertisement. 


H.  D.  F.  asks,  "Why  do  you  regard 
ocial  Intercourse  between  a playactor 
.nd  men  and  women  who  are  interested 
s playgoers  In  theatrical  matters  as 
a serious  disadvantage  to  the  playact- 
or's art’?” 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  If  a 
ilayactor  "goes  habitually  Into  gen- 
■ral  society.”  he  loses  all  true  values 
life,  which  as  an  actor  he  must  have 
:curately  In  mind.  Furthermore  to 
lek,  Tom  and  Harry,  likewise  Emma 
Tabltha,  the  playactor  is  hence- 
>rth  just  a plain,  ordinary  man,  and 
he  pleasures  of  illusion  and  mystery 


BALLADE  OF  THE  CARELESS  CRITIC. 
Was  It  In  prison  the  Dauphin  died? 

On  Charles's  scaffold  who  struck  the  blow? 
Was  Mary  Stuart  a willing  bride 
When  Bothwell  rode  at  her  saddle-bow? 

■ Did  Mangan  teach  his  refrain  to  Poe? 

Was  It  Thompson's  or  Mallet's,  our  nautical 
air? 

Of  such  things  Ignorance  Is  woe, 

But  who  was  Junius  I don't  much  care. 

Let  Science  publish  far  and  wide, 

From  India  to  the  Esquimaux, 

Why  pinks  are  white  and  daisies  pled. 
What  flings  on  Alpine  fields  of  snow 
The  radiance  of  the  after-glow, 

Why  flints  are  common,  diamonds  rare; 

On  all  these  points  may  knowledge  grow, 
But  who  was  Junius  I don't  much  care. 

Many  a secret  Fate  loves  to  hide — 

The  Derby  winner,  Andree’s  depot, 

In  every  war  the  conquering  side, 

And  whither  our  minor  poets  go. 

Who'll  pay  the  bills  that  I sadly  owe? 
Where's  the  affection  I long  to  share? 

This  I would  thank  any  prophet  to  show. 
But  who  was  Junius  I don’t  much  care. 

. L' ENVOI. 

Prince,  there  are  lots  of  things  to  know, 
And  more  you'll  say  you  know,  It  you 
dare; 

The  Man  In  the  Mask  was— So-and-so, 

But  who  was  Junius?  I don't  much  care. 


E.  S.  asks,  "What  Is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Commodore  Schley’s 
name?” 

We  are  assured  by  a man,  who  Is  an 
authority  on  naval  matters  and  says 
that  he  can  locate  any  Spanish  fleet 
through  a smoked  glass,  that  the  name 
Is  pronounced  as  though  It  were  spelled 
“Sly.” 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  however, 
adopted  a different  pronunciation  In  his 
well  known  line; 

“If  the  red  Schleyer  thinks  he  schleys.” 


of  plaiting  the  hair? 

Tho  F.  y.  M.'s  Equally  Frivolous  Fiancee 
I shouldn't  dream  of  plating  my  hair.  I'i 
much  too  young. 

The  F.  Y.  M.:  He  means  “platting.” 

Hie  E.  F.  F. ; And  nobody  dreams  of  dolr 
that  now.  The  advice  In  really  too  out  i 
date. 

The  F.  Y.  M.:  My  clever  one! 

Do  you  side  with  the  superstitious  and 
say,  “You  are  forcing  (he  season;  wed- 
dings are  in  June”?  Nevertheless  wo  I 
read  In  tho  newspapers  today  of  brave 
men  and  still  braver  brides,  and  we 
therefore  will  continue  the  realistic 
sketch  of  the  ordinary  wedding  cere- 
mony. 


It  Is  now  settled,  we  understand,  that 
the  earth  Is  not  a globe;  it  Is  a tetra- 
hedon.  Prospero’s  line  will  henceforth 
read:  "The  solemn  temples,  the  great 
tetrahedon  Itself.” 


Cadet  at  Nahant  writes:  “Our  brave 
boys  along  the  coast  have  nothing  to 
eat  except  ham  and  eggs  and  bacon; 
becon  and  ham  and  eggs.  Is  this  a 
wholesome  diet?” 

What  do  you  want?  Waffles  and  cus- 
tard-ple?  Let  us  consult  the  ancients. 
What  does  old  Burton  say? 

“Pork,  of  all  meats.  Is  most  nutritive 
In  his  own  nature,  but  altogether  un- 
fit for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any 
ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind;  too 
moist,  full  of  humors,  nought  for 


Mr.  Emerson  Cook,  the  librettist,  is 
Influenced  mightily  by  “Intimate  cloth- 
ing” In  the  preparation  of  his  plots.  In 
his  first  comic-opera,  "The  Walking 
Delegate,”  he  uses  a shirt  as  a leit- 
motiv; in  "The  Chorus  Girl”  he  uses 
a garter.  Mr.  Richard  Le  Galllenne 
might  delight  in  such  fancy,  but  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Cook 
Investigating  a clothes-line  for  his  next 
libretto.  Whither  will  he  go  in  his 
mad  career?  

Mr.  Dooley  has  the  floor,  and  he  talks 
about  the  Board  of  Strategy; 

"Day  an’  night  they  set  In  a room 
with  a checker-board  on  th’  end  lv  a 
flour  bar'l  an’  study  problems  iv  th’ 
navy.  At  night  Mack  dhrops  in.  'Well, 
boys,’  says  he,  ‘how  goes  th'  battle?’ 
he  says.  ‘Gloryous,’  says  th'  straateejy 
board.  'Two  more  moves  an’  we'll  be 
In  th'  king  row.’  ’Ah,'  says  Mack,  'this 
Is  too  good  to  be  thrue,'  he  says.  'In 
but  a few  brief  minyits  th'  dhrlnks'U 
be  on  Spain,’  he  says.  ‘Have  ye  any 
plans  f'r  Sampson’s  fleet?’  he  says. 
‘Where  is  it?’  says  th'  sthrateejy  board. 
’I  dlnnaw,’  says  Mack.  ‘Good,’  says 
th’  sthrateejy  board.  ‘Where's  th' 
Spanish  fleet?'  says  they.  Bombardin' 
Boston,  at  Cadiz,  in  San  June  de  Mat- 
zoon,  sighted  near  th’  gashouse  be  our 
special  correspondent,  copyright,  1898, 
be  Mike  O’Toole.’  ’A  sthrong  position,’ 
says  th’  sthrateejy  board.  ‘Undoubted- 
ly th’  fleet  Is  headed  south  to  attack 
and  seize  Armour’s  glue  factory. 
Ordher  Sampson  to  sail  north  as  fast 
as  he  can  an’  lay  in  a supply  iv  Ice. 
Th’  summer’s  cornin'  on.  Insthruct 
Schley  to  put  on  all  steam  an’  thin 
put  it  off  again,  an’  call  us  up  be  tele- 
phone. R-rush  eighty-three  millyon 
throops  an’  four  mules  to  Tampa,  to 
Mobile,  to  Chickenmaha,  to  Coney  Isl- 
and, to  Ireland,  to  th’  dlvvle,  an’  r-rush 
thim  back  again.  Don't  r-rush  thim. 
Ordher  Sampson  to  pick  up  th'  cable 
at  Lincoln  par-rk  an’  run  Into  th' 
bar-rn.  Is  th’  balloon  corpse  r-ready? 
It  Is?  Thin  don't  slnd  It  up.  Sind  it  up. 
Have  th’  Mulligan  gyards  co-op’rate 
with  Gomez  an’  tell  him  to  cut  away 
his  whiskers.  They've  got  tangled  in 
th'  riggin’.  We  need  yellow-fever 
throops.  Have  ye  anny  yellow  fever 
In  th’  house?  Give  it  to  twlnty  thous- 
and. three  hundhred  men  an’  slnd  thim 
afhther  Gov-nor  Tanner.  Teddy  Rosen- 
felt’s  r-rough  riders  ar-re  down  stairs 
havin'  their  uniforms  pressed.  Ordher 
thim  to  th’  goluf  links  at  wanst.  They 
must  be  no  indecision.  Where’s  Richard 
Harding  Davis?  On  th’  bridge  iv  the 
New  York?  Tur-rn  th’  bridge.  Seize 
Gln’ral  Miles’  uniform.  We  must 
strenthen  th’  gold  resarve.  Where’s 
th’  Gussle?  Runnln’  off  to  Cuba  with 
wan  hundherd  men  an’  ar-rms,  lv 
coorse.  Oh.  war  Is  a dhreadful  thing. 
It’s  ye’er  move,  Claude,’  says  the’ 
sthrateejy  hoard. 

“Dewey  ain’t  a strateejan?”  inquired 
Mr.  Hennessy. 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Cousin 
George  is  a good  ma-an  an’  I’m  very 
fond  iv  him,  more  be  raison  iv  his 
doin’,  that  May-o  besthoon  Pat  Mount- 
joy,  but  he  has  low  tastes.  We  niver 
cud  make  a strateejan  iv  him.  They’se 
a kind  lv  a vulgar  flgl'.tin’  sthraln  in 
I him  that  makes  him  want  to  go  out 
an'  slug  somewan  wai  st  o month.  I'm 
glad  he  ain’t  in  Washin’ton.  Th' 
chances  ar-’-e  he'd  go  to  th’  Sthrateejy 
Board  an  pull  its  hair.” 

1 1 

The  Officiating  Clergyman:  ”.  . . . Ye 

wives,  be  In  subjection  to  your  own  husbands; 
that  if  any  obey  not  the  Word,  they  also 
may  without  the  Word  be  won  by  the  con- 
versation of  their  wives  . . . ." 

A Frivolous  Young  Man  (to  his  equally 
Frivolous  Fiancee):  Just  you  listen  to  this 
pari. 

The  Officiating  Clergyman:  ”.  . . Whose 
adorning  let  It  not  be  that  outward  adorning 


(The  Bridal  Party  go  to  the  vestry.  In  the 
protracted  Interval  that  follows  people  talk 
frai  kly.) 

F.nld  (to  Barbara):  Your  mother  does  look 

cross. 

Barbara:  She's  only  bored  at  sitting  next 
Papa. 

(The  dcors  at  the  end  of  the  church  nrc 
thrown  open  and  admit  a terrible  draught.  I 
People  turn  round  uneasily.) 

The  Frivolous  Girl:  Tell  me  when  to  stand 
up. 

Her  Frivolous  Fiancee:  Oh,  not  till  you  I 

hear  the  "Washington  Post” — the  "Wedding  ' 
March. ” I mean.  It's  all  the  same.  There  It  j 
Is.  Here  they  are.  Thev're  positively  gal-  | 
loping  to  It.  Pom.  per  om.  per  om.  per  om.  i 
I always  want  to  dance  to  it,  with  kicks  and 
my  elbows,  don’t  you? 

The  Frivolous  Girl:  Darling,  we  must  re 
member  where  we  are. 

(They  make  up  a party  to  remember.) 


There  was  one  man  whom  we  have 
for  years  admired.  He  was  not  a 
musical  person,  and  being  hard  at  work 
at  Lansdowne  House  one  night  with  a 
pen  that  scratched  terribly  while  the 
poet  Moore  was  warbling,  cooing  and 
bursting  in  song,  some  one  said  to  him 
by  way  of  hint: 

"You  are  not  fond  of  music,  Mr. 
Senior?” 

"No,”  he  replied;  "but  It  does  not  dis- 
turb me  In  the  least.  Pray  go  on.” 


You  read  the  other  day  that  Captain 
Duval  at  St.  Louis  had  made  a con- 
tract with  local  bakeries  for  610,000 
pounds  of  army  crackers,  each  cracker 
bearing  the  motto,  "Remember  the 
Maine.”  We  now  learn  that  he  has 
contracted  for  28,000  gallons  of  vine- 
gar. Will  he  insist  on  the  name  being 
written  In  vinegar? 


Why  should  not  all  those  proposing  j 
. to  ride  bicycles  in  these  streets  be  re-  j 
qnired  to  pass  a preliminary  examlna-  | 
tion  before  obtaining  a license?  The  j 
scorcher  is  no  mere  dangerous  than  the  [ 
bungler.  In  Paris  they  make  riders  of  j 
automotors  try  their  prowess,  and  even  l 
the  Duchess  of  UzOs  was  obliged  to  [ 
go  before  the  examining  board.  A Paris 
correspondent  describes  the  scene: 

Two  experts  are  named  by  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  the  third  judge  Is  an 
engineer  of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussdes. 
The  jury  mount  the  automotor  and  say 
to  the  tyro,  “Now,  sir,  or  madame, 
show  us  what  you  can  do,"  and  then 
M.  le  Chauffeur,  or  Mdme.  la  Chauf- 
feuse,  turns  on  steam,  having  previ- 
ously warned  the  judges— as  they  used 
1 to  do  in  the  ancient  bathing  machines 
—to  sit  tight.  The  examiners  In  their 
turn  exhort  the  candidate  to  show  pru- 
dence and  sangfroid,  and  so  they  are 
I off,  and  the  rest,  as  the  French  say, 

| to  the  grace  of  God!  There  are,  how- 
I ever,  drawbacks  to  this  system.  The 
examiners  are  so  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  examinee.  She  may  say— “a 
diploma,  or  beware  of  the  lamp  posts! 
A guarantee  of  efficiency,  or  I plunge 
you  Into  the  Seine!"  And  what  could 
the  helpless  Jury  do— If  she  has  them 
safe  inside?  Meanwhile  It  may  be  no- 
ticed that  automobilism  is  so  much 
l on  the  Increase  in  Paris  and  Vienna 
that  both  capitals  report  the  cab-horse 
will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past.  The 
! only  trouble  In  Paris  is  that  the  con- 
ductors object  to  the  name  chaffeur 
and  chaffeuse— he  and  she-stoker.  The 
American  names  motormen  and  watt- 
men  have,  says  the  Temps,  been  sug- 
gested as  a reform.  But  the  ladles  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  title— What  men! 


Many  in  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Maximilian  Scheie  de  Vere  made 
no  allusion  to  that  fascinating  book 
"Americanisms,  or  the  English  of  the 
New  World.”  Do  they  regard  It  as 
unworthy  of  him,  or  Is  the  book,  only 
26  years  old,  already  forgotton? 

Afternoon  tea  Is  a meal  especially 
beloved  by  woman. 

It  was  her  own  invention  to  begin  with— a 
liappv  thought  on  the  part  of  some  woman 
easting  about  in  her  mind  for  something  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  afternoon.  Men  ■ 
laughed  at  It  at  first,  treated  It  as  a woman-  j 
ish  caprice  that  would  last  a month  or  two,  ’ 
and  then  give  way  to  something  else.  When 
it  showed  signs  of  establishing  itself  perma- 
nently they  began  to  talk  of  It  as  a bad  habit, 
a dangerous  practice,  one  likely  to  Interfere 
seriously  with  that  much  more  important 
meal,  dinner:  An  argument  that  has  no 

weight  at  all  with  most  women.  Not  more 


s*lv*8,  do  away  wlr'hT,  "f"’  lf  Wt  to  ,hem' 
sUtu.c  «„  ,^  ,K'.Mt.al,0Beth<‘r.  «nrt  «ub- 


sort  of  “aiJ“unl!al,fand 

— r.mcnt  of  S ,'  IT'  a,,l!  8n 
n.iR_  k>  aT*«  Known  as  “hlph 

lmJ  f *?  cons<^uted.  it  Is  not  to  be 
*»t  that  the  suggestion  that  they 
,’5  '*  up  afternoon  tea  meets  with  no  j 
'athj,  is  even  laughed  to  .soor-  ° I 


hour  w ere  obvloua  excuses:  ‘1  am  very  || 
sorry,  hut  it  is  entirely  agrainst  my  prl  i- 
eiples  to  grant  encores,  and  I haven't 
the  slightest  intention  of  granting  one 
now.  For  which  decision  we  applaud 
him  with  all  cordiality  and  sincerity.” 


i . 


A London  correspondent  has  sent  us 
the  following  gossip  concerning  the  new 
operetta  to  be  produced  at  the 
Savoy.  It  was  taken  from  the  Globe: 

The  public  has  already  been  officially 
informed  that  the  title  of  the  forth- 
coming opera  at  the  Savoy  is  "The 
Beauty  Stone.”  In  this  case  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  a name.  Out  of  a title  of 
this  sort  the  playgoer  can  readily  con- 
struct the  main  lines  of  a story. 
Obviously,  the  central  idea  of  the  work 
by  Messrs.  Pinero  and  Comyns  Carr  is 
that  of  an  amulet  or  a talisman,  the 
■possession  of  which  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain privileges  and  advantages.  For 
this  idea,  of  course,  the  authors  would 
be  very  far  from  claiming  an 
originality  which  did  not  exist,  even 
when  the  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp  took 
shape.  The  device,  in  truth.  Is  ancient, 
but  it  will  always  serve.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  point  is  what  to  do 
with  the  beauty  stone.  It  is  natural,  is 
it  not.  that  a young  girl,  both  plain  and 
a cripple,  should  yearn  for  attractions 
she  does  not  possess,  and  especially 
when  a reward  and  a distinction  may 
be  gained  by  them?  What  if  It  should 
prove  that  the  heroine  of  “The  Beauty 
Stone"  is  a maiden  thus  circum- 
stanced? Let  us  suppose  that  a prize 
is  offered  by  a Prince  to  the  most 
beautiful  damsel  in  his  dominions;  that 
an  obscure,  lame,  hump-backed  girl, 
longing  for  such  a prize,  prays  for 
beauty:  and  that  a malignant  agency 
—an  emissary,  it  may  be.  of  the  Evil 
One — presents  her  with  the  necessary 
italisman.  Can  we  not  conceive  the 
sequel?  Can  we  not  imagine  her  cap- 
turing the  affections  of  the  Prince,  and 
so,  perchance,  treading  on  the  corns  of 
a powerful  court  rival?  And  can  we 
not  foresee  pretty  clearly  the  results 
which  might  follow  upon  the  baleful 
machinations  of  that  lady? 

We  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
chief  dramatic  interest  of  “The  Beauty 
Stone”  lies  in  the  varying  fortunes  of 
its  heroine.  Given  a talisman  of  the 
highest  value,  we  usually  find  it  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand,  with  disturbing 
consequences.  Sometimes  it  proves  any- 
thing but  a blessing  to  its  possessor, 
Who  then  desires  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
may  be  that  Messrs.  Pinero  and  Carr's 
heroine  is  made  to  feel  that  beauty  is 
Indeed  sometimes  a "fatal  grift.”  She 
may  be  outwitted  by  her  rival:  she  may 
fly  the  Court;  she  may  willingly  return 
to  obscurity  and  plainness.  Nothing  is 
more  probable.  Her  creators  may  even 
so  order  it  that  the  stone  passes  at  last 
Into  her  rival’s  possession.  Then,  of 
course,  it  would  bo  time  to  intervene  in 
favor  of  humble  youth  and  goodness. 
For  our  part,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Messrs.  Pinero  and  Carr  made 
circumstances  work  such  differences  in 
the  fortunes  and  character  of  their 
Prince  as  to  render  him  less  solicitous 
for  beauty  in  woman  than  for  the  high- 
er and  more  enduring  qualities  which 
the  crippled  heroine  can  show.  We  all 
r member  King  Cophetua  and  the  beg- 
gar maid:  and  if  "The  Beauty  Stone” 
ends  with  a union  somewhat  on  the 
fines  of  theirs,  the  public,  we  are  sure 
will  not  complain,  but  rather  applaud, 
the  idyllic  conclusion. 

We  announced  some  time  ago  that 
Miss  Florence  Perry  would  not  be  in 
i he  enst  of  the  new  opera.  Nor,  we 
may  add  will  Mr.  Kennlngham,  the 
t ii  ir  role  having  been  assigned  to  an 
American  vocalist  named  Devoll.  Miss 
Ruth  Vincent.  Miss  Rosina  Brandram, 
Mr.  Let  ton  and  Mr.  Passmore,  all. 
however,  have  parts  in  “The  Beauty 
Stone."  Miss  Vincent  is  the  sympa- 
thetic heroine:  Miss  Brandram,  we  be- 
lieve. will  represent  her  mother,  while 
Mr.  Lyttor.  will  be  her  father— a char- 
ncter  of  some  prominence,  we  under- 
jtar.d.  Inasmuch  as  he  gets  mixed  up 
wiih  the  beauty  stone  and  the  Court 
l.a.lv,  f if  the  last  named  Miss  Pauline 
.io ran  will  be  the  Interpreter.  "The 
Beauty  Stone”  Is  In  three  acts:  these, 
v.c  may  add,  include  seven  separate 


Do  you  remember  young  Mr.  Landon 
Rcnald,  who  came  over  here  as  con- 
ductor for  a Melba  concert  company  a 
few  years  ago?  He  gave  a concert  in 
London  April  27,  and  this  is  what  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  him: 

“The  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Landon 


splendent:  again  Motti  insisted  upon 
unrestrained  contrast  where  no  such 
high  color  was  in  the  slightest  degree' 
necessary.-  He  used  his  enormous  or- 
chestra for  all  it  was  worth,  thus  In- 
finitely Increasing  Mozart's  purpose, 
even  to  the  point  of  violence.  Instead  of 
lessening  his  forces  to  meet,  if  need 
be.  that  exquisite  intention  half-way. 
The  last  movement,  perhaps  because 
the  music  itself  assumes  so  authorita- 
tive an  air— and  Motti  Is  nothing  if  not 
authoritative— was  played  far  better: 
but  even  here  there  was  much  to 
seek." 


THE  DITSON  FUND. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees 


Ronald's  concert  of  yesterday  afternoon  i of  the  Oliver  Ditson  Society  for  the  re- 
nt the  St.  James’s  Kali  lay  in  his  ap  lief  of  needy  musicians,  held  at  the 


j pearance,  for  -practical  purposes  at  all 
, events,  before  a representative  London 
j audience  as  a composer  of  songs. 


i residence  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Ditson,  May 
20.  the  officers  elected  were:  President, 


These  are  the  days  when  the  drawing  ; B.  J.  Lang;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Ditson; 


person  m the  direction  ol  the  se 
at  Covent  Garden  and  is  said  to 
more  to  say  about  the  engagement  I 
artists  there  than  anybody  else.  Lad 
de  Grey  heard  Miss  Reid  sing,  was  de- 
lighted with  her  voice,  and  she  was  en- 
gaged for  the  Covent  Garden  season 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that  sh° 
is  again  In  the  company  this  year.  Her- 
man Bemberg,  the  composer!  has  also 
interested  himself  in  Miss  Reid,  and  she 
studied  for  some  time  In  Paris  under 
his  direction. New  York  Sun. 

Miss  Margaret  Rcse  Smart,  only  child 
of  Sir  George  Thomas  Smart,  passed 
away  a few-  days  ago  at  the  house  in 
Bedford  Square,  London,  where  her  cel- 
ebrated father  died  30  veers  ago  at  the 
great  age  of  91.  Miss  Smart,  who  her- 
self was  nearly  90,  must  rot  be  con- 
founaed  with  her  cousin,  Harriet  Smart 
(Mrs.  Callow),  the  hymn  composer.  She 
was  an  excellent  musician,  although 
she  never  practised  music  as  a profos- 
The  deceased  lady's  rerr.inis- 


, room  ballad  Is  for  popular  audiences 
triumphant:  and  it  therefore  fills  one 
with  a certain  dread  to  approach  a new 


Clerk.  C.  F.  Smith;  Trustees,  B.  J. 
Lang,  A.  P.  Browne,  Arthur  Focte.  As- 
sistance was  furnished  to  a number  of 


r.nw,j  . ‘ 1 sisiance  was  luiuiMieu  iu  a jiumuei  u 

’ ,7.',. on  ! u,everyr(aJ  songs,  persons  during  the  year,  but  the  dis- 

I . ack  70]  ll-ree  ordinary  lifetimes,  at  | bursements  did  not  equal  the  income. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 


, least,  there  spreads  away  behind  one  a 

m„Sji0'  i ^ etaPe  ! more  deserving  cases  will  be  brought  to 
not  suie,  indeed,  it  the  word  desert  is  ,ii,-  notice  of  the  officers  so  that  thev 


„ ...  „ . • - - - - | tlie  notice  of  the  officers,  so  that  they 

■•°t  l?°  v*ta'  a term  for  our  exact  mean-  ready  appealed  to  others,  from  whom  ad- 

will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  income 


ing;  but  certainly  any  oasis  that  may 
possibly  have  existed  in  that  barren 
i land  was  a mere  arrangement  of  artifi- 
| cial  flowers,  with  a few  levels  of  plate- 
glass  thrown  down  instead  of  wells  of 
■ living  water.  That,  however,  is  a very 
! old  grievance,  and  need  only  be  recalled 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a new  composer  of  songs.  Let  us 
say  at  once  that  Mr.  Ronald  is  at  heart 
and  in  meaning  really  a musician.  That 
he  followed  the  trend  of  the  recent  bal- 
ladmonger  is  evident  enough  in  the 
song,  'Love  in  Absence,'  which  was 
sung  extremely  well  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Simp.  Alice  Gomez,  but  which 
is  to  be  regarded  more  or  less  as  ’pren- 
tice work.  It  proves  him,  at  all  events, 
to  have  been  in  his  early  efforts  a 
faithful  imitator  of  the  dally  world 
around  him.  But  Mr.  Ronald  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  those  young  ambitions 


each  year,  together  w-ith  such  acces- 
sions as  charitable  persons  may  make. 
The  noble  bequest  of  Mr.  Ditson  lias  al- 
ditions  have  been  made  to  the  principal 
of  the  fund,  and  It  is  hoped  that  his  ex- 
ample w-ill  be  followed  by  many  others. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to. 
and  information  concerning  the.  fund 
and  its  object  obtained  from,  the  offi- 
cers or  Trustees. 

The  fund  was  originally  $23,000.  This 
lias  been  increased  by  donations  and 
accretions. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Morrill  will  give  a vocal 


recital  at  Pierce  Hall  Thursday  even- 
ing. 

A violin  matinee  was  given  by  the 


Two  songs,  interpreted  yesterday  after-  pupils  of  Miss  Marion  Osgood,  assisted 


noon  by  Miss  Esther  Pailiser,  ‘C.’dtait 
en  Avril’  and  ‘Les  Adieux,’  were 
(within  definite  but  charming  limits) 
quite  delightful.  The  first,  keeping  a 
most  refined  yet  humorous  nonchalance, 
rather  fell  Into  the  rut  of  sentimental- 
ity at  the  very  end 


by  her  orchestra  class  and  others, 
Gould  Hall,  Chelsea,  May  12. 

Oliuilmiinl  'L  “ J'Ui'kUbtf 


in 


arc  I" 


Guiraud's  overture  to  “Plccolino”  wrote 

U 


played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at 
Pop  concert  May  29,  under  Mr.  Zach. 

A spirited  marching  song  and  chorus, 
Right  down  to  the  last  line  the  com-  . entitled  “We'll  Set  the  Cubans  Free,' 


poser  treats  the  song  as  it  really  should  lias  just  been  published  by  D.  W. 
be  treated— as  a piece  of  badinage  with  Hogan  of  Medford,  the  composer, 
just  the  set-off  of  a dash  of  tears  at  • ■ — — — — 

its  heart.  At  the  finish,  however,  he 


develops  into  the  most  arrant  sentimen- 
talist, repeating  with  painful  tragedy 
the  words,  ’T’en  souviens  tu?’  It  was 
a pity  to  put  the  charming  phrases  of 
so  really  musical  a song  awry  by  such 
a development,  and  but  for  that  we 
should  have  given  an  unhesitatingly 
favorable  verdict.  ‘Les  Adieux,’  however, 
had  a peculiar  elegance  and  distinction 
throughout.  5 * * In  brief,  Mr.  Lan- 
don Ronald  is  a musician  whose  talent 
is  far  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  run  in 
popular  and  muddy  channels.  His 
music  shows  him,  however,  to  be  torn 
by  two  influences— the  one  pointing  to 
the  easy  way  of  writing  down  to  a I 
level,  the  other  urging  him  to  refine  his 
accomplishment  to  its  highest  point.  It 
is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  his  music 
shows  him  to  be  adaptable  enough  to 
permit  him  to  choose  the  first  path,  if 
only  he  wills  it  to  be  so.  If  he  made  so 
fatal  an  error,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
he  has  a popular  career  before  him:  but 
artists  would  at  the  same  time  cease  to 
be  interested  in  his  compositons.” 


Words  are  by  W.  H.  Kenyon  of  Boston. 
■ Bugle  calls  are  introduced,  as  are  the 
salute  to  “The  colors.”  etc.  The  title 
page  represents  the  Cuban  flag. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  Miss  Doro- 
thy R.  Little  of  Greenough  Avenue, 
i Cambridge,  won  success  at  the  New 
(England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Miss 
V-ittie  played  Mozart’s  D minor  con- 
ifcerto,  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
'and  was  the  recipient  of  congratula- 
tions from  Mr.  Emil  Mahr,  Mr.  Carl 
Baermann  of  Boston,  and  others. 


ccnces  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
teresting. for  at  her  father’s  house  for 
for  more  than  half  a century  she  must 
have  met  some  of  the  most  eminent  mu- 
sicians of  the  century.  Sir  George 
Smart,  who  directed  the  music  at  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria 
could  recollect  Gabrieili,  Pachierotti 
• the  male  soprano),  Mara.  Storace 
Mrs.  Billington  and  Catalan!  l> 
plavcd  the  drum  in  one  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  as  far  back  as  1795,  under 
Haydn  himself;  he  conducted  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  when  they  started 
m 1913,  Weber  died  at  his  house  in  1S2B 
and  JO  years  later  Smart  conducted  the 
first  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  "St! 
Paul"  in  England.  A necessarily  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  household  of 
Sir  George  will  be  found  in  Thackeray's 
'Ravenswing.”  where  Smart  figures  as 
Sir  George  Thrum  to  the  world,  and  as 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  his  pupils 
Thackeray’s  satire  of  the  puffs  of  tlis 
I cried,  printed  in  "The  Moon,"  in 
which  Sir  Gecrge  Thrum's  name  :s 
dragged  into  paragraphs  concterning 
"Karl  Marla  von  Weber"  and  “George 

TII.  as  a composer”  is  inimitable. N 

Y.  Times. 
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PEOPLE’S  SINGING  CLASS. 


The  People’s  Singing  Class,  which  has 
been  rehearsing  only  since  February, 
gave  the  first  annual  concert  last  night 
in  Music  Hall.  The  chorus,  which  is 
supposed  to  number  about  800,  had  the 
assistance  of  a People’s  Orchestra  of  5$ 
pieces  organized  for  the  occasion,  and 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick-Walker,  soprano!? 
Mr.  S.  W.  Cole,  the  director  of  the 
classes,  conducted.  The  chorus  sang 
with  enthusiasm  Eichberg’s  "To  Thee 
O Country” — the  words  of  which  are  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Eichberg-King— "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  a Psalm  by 
Randegger,  two  chorals,  etc.  This  excel- 
lent work  will  be  continued  with  un- 
abated zeal  next  season.  \ 


THE  FOOL  AND  VENUS. 

Truly,  the  day  of  all  days!  The  great 


It  is  said  that  the  musical  numbers  , - v,,„.„ir,=.  eve  of  the1 

of  the  new  local  comic  review,  "Around  park  swoons  unrter  th,e  . t .7 
the  Town,"  which  will  be  produced  for  3Un>  as  Youth  o ermastered  b>  Love, 
a run  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  Memo-  The  universal  ecstacy  of  things  does  not  I 
rial  Day,  will  be  far  above  the  average  find  expression  in  any  noise;  the  river  itself 
merit  of  the  music  usually  offered  in  seems  to  be  asleep.  Unlike  a human  festival, 


such  productions.  They  were  written  ! h ls  sllent  orfrv 

by  L.  F.  Gottsciialk.  John  Stromber,-  here  there  ls  sUent  ° Ery' 


At  a Wagner  concert  in  London  April 
2G  Motti  conducted  besides  other  things 
Mozart’s  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote 
about  it: 

“The  Mozart  Symphony  needs,  if  it 
must  be  given  at  all,  the  most  delicate 
care,  sympathy  and  quiet  decision. 
That  wonderful  work  is  now  so  well 
known  to  the  whole  world,  so  far  as 
the  materials  of  its  composition  go, 
that  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  secure 
a perfectly  beautiful  interpretation 
of  it  at  any  concert  of  any  serious 
pretensions.  Last  night  we  listened 
with  dismay  to  the  first  movement. 
Mottl's  vigilance  was  not  in  fault; 


and  Frank  David.  Edgar  Smith  is  the 
author  of  the  lyrics. 

Pupils  of  Madame  de  Befg-Lofgren 
gave  a pleasant  concert  In  Union  Hall, 
May  17.  before  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  program  consisted  of  18 
numbers.  Among  the  features  were  the 
i contributions  of  Miss  Cornell.  , Miss 
Therese  Redmond,  Mis.®  Mabel  Hinck- 
ley. August  Rumin,  Miss  Mattie  Horne 
and  Mme.  Lofgren.  Especially  pleasing 
was  the  duet  by  Miss  Grace  Adams  and 
Mr.  Lawton,  Hi e selection  being  Danks’s 
"Belle  of  Saratoga.”  This  was  Miss 
Adams's  first  appearance  before  a Bos- 
ton audience,  and  she  made  a favorable 
impression.  She  will  be  heard  in  opera 
before  long.  Miss  Elza  Lothner  piaved 
four  piano  pieces,  and  Miss  May  Belle 
Willis  was  accompanist..  The  pupils  re- 
flected much  credit  on  fheir  teacher. 

A Hungarian  court  has  recently  de- 
creed that  a singer  must  not  only 
sing,  but  alto  sing  well.  This  opinion 


The  light  growing  more  and  more  light  ac- 
centuates brilliance;  the  excited  flowers  burn 
in  desire  to  rival  the  blue  of  the  sky  by  the 
energy  of  their  colors;  the  heat  making  per- 
fumes visible  causes  them  to  ascend  like 
smoke- wreaths. 

And  yet  in  all  this  universal  joyance  I 
see  one  sufferer. 

At  the  feet  of  a colossal  Venus,  one  of 
those  fictitious  fools,  one  of  those  willing: 
buffoons  whose  care  is  to  turn  kings  to 
laughter  when  they  are  beset  by  remorse  and 
boredom,  rigged  out  in  a dazzling  and  ab- 
surd costume,  with  cap  and  bells,  close  to 
the  pedestal,  raises  eyes  full  of  tears  toward 
the  immortal  goddess, 

And  his  eyes  say:  “I  am  the  lowest  and  the 
most  solitary  of  mortals,  deprived  of  friend 
ship  and  love,  and  therefore  far  inferior  to 
the  most  imperfect  of  all  animals.  And  yet 
I,  too,  was  made  to  understand  and  feel  lm 


JVlottl  S vigilance  was  not  in  iauu;  -Rrnnlik  against  the  Rovai 

as  Wwc  abaveerfver  known  dhC*ato  Opera. at  Budapest.  When  the  singer 


mortal  Beauty!  Goddess,  have  pity  on  my 
is  the  result  of  the  action  brought  by  ! sorrow  and  on  my  frenzy!” 


Jevoll.  cf  course,  is  Mr.  Georga 
who  is  well  known  here. 


,s  to  the 
rlge,  con 
■.id,”  May 


be.  Careful  a nd  conscientious  as  he  j "^A”******  thea°tre 

HsStinfli?enceaunonb  his  ^en^^th^ali  doctor  visited  him  and  decided  that  he 
And  hwRh  ! c°ul<l  sing-  “But  I cannot  sing  well,” 


example  of  Sir  i ^atCU  resuft 7 ThKSt  movem^nL  1 the  tenor 
ducting  Sullivan  s as  played  last  night,  reminded  us  of  and  ! owe  it  to  myself  and  y t 


6,  in 


Albert  J nothing  so  closely  as  a ^rden  _of , s«ng  well  or  not  at  all. 


tenor, 
io 

The  doctor 


reason  the  per- 


'flower1!1  under  "nee  <Tteadv  and' "reso- 1 answered  that  It  was  not  his  affair 
lute  advance  of  a steam-roller.  The | whether  the  tenor  sang  weff  or JlR^that 


thrown  together  'in  the1  he  was  only  anxious  to  discover  wheth- 
tfirown  logetnei  in  ini  The  tenor 


,nc7.  of  the' ’Golden  Legend’  wg  Th'Tmusfc “roll*! w^s  "d^ch  ^ed*^ 

me'.y  valuable;  It  drew  from  Sir  along  heavily  .and  listlessly,  as  though  jefuse^d  to  awear^was  dl^charged^arid 


do 


vick  I 

the  subject  of  encores,  which 
ith  rejoicing.  It  Is  the  practice  of 
inking  enthusiasts  to  Insist  upon 
icore  of  the  now  famous  hymn,  ‘O 
some  Light.’  from  this  cantata; 
last  night  the  desire  waa  manifest - 
the  usual  manner.  The  conductor 
no,  hoed,  called  up  his  orchestra 
Indicated  to  Mile.  Giulia  Itavogll 
she  was  to  continue  her  part.  The 
nice,  however,  refused  to  allow  any 
vise  proceeding,  and  continued  to 
md  no  voeifercusly  that  Mile.  Ila- 
:oRtpcl led  (and  naturally)  to 
Then  Sir  Frederick  Bridge 
n the  enthusiasts  and  made 
i’Ch.  'Ladles  ar.d  gentlemen,’  j 
appeal  to  you  not  only  not  to 
continuity  of  the  piece,  but  j 
i cause  the  concert  to  finish  ' 
an  hour  that  people  will  not 
god  to  come  again.’  Which  | 
•ro-eted,  for  the  ’continuity!) 


ts  weight  h*ad  suddenly  been  increased  then  sued  the  theatre  for  his  salary 
fourfold.  By  the  most  curious  over-  It  was  awarded  to  him  and  on  the 


Igr-  an  expressed  opinion  f ^j^ht  this  most  actively  intelligent  con-  appeal  to  a higher  court  the  opinion 
•h  filled  | doctor  seemed  to  forget  that  with  such  J' as  rendered  that  u was  not  enough 


svmnhonv  as  this  the  delicacy  and  for  a singer  merely  to  sing,  but  that 
refinement  are  pitched  upon  so  mar-  it  j_s  imperative  that  he  should  sing 


vclous  a level  of  coherence  that  not  well. Exchange. 


only  the  principal  subjects,  but  also  Margaret  Reid,  who  is  again  singing 


the  links,  the  joints  of  phrase  with  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  was  born 


dirase,  are  of  an  equal  importance. 


pnrase, 
1 1 was 


as  a colossal  mistake,  for  by  It 


in  Kentucky,  and  is  the 
young  New  York  lawyer. 


Wife  of 
Miss  Reid 


this  perfectly  continuous-  and  compact  sang  last  year  at  Covent  Garden»with 
pierf;  of  musical  work  was  made  to  success  and  has  appeared  during  the 
so  m but  a scrappy  mosaic  of  lovell-  winter  in  the  Riviera  towns  and  in  Bel- 
ness,  instead  of  (as  it  really  is)  a lovely  gium,  always  with  praise  from  critics 
picture  in  Itself.  The  second  movement  and  with  popular  success.  She  is  re- 
■ as  only  better  in  so  far  as  Mozart  membered  here  at  the  Metropolitan 
himself  had  provided  against  this  par-  Opera  House  when  she  was  suddenly 


But  implacable  Venus  looks  far  away  at 
something — I know  not  what  it  is — with  her 
eyes  of  marble. 


Time  and  the  Hour  still  finds  “famous 
persons”  at  home.  The  last  one  was  No. 
65— and  all  these  "famous  persons”  live 
in  Boston  or  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  are  still  thousands  of  names  in  the 
City  Directory.  Wake  us  up,  O Time 
and  the  Hour,  when  you  get  to  the 
Smiths. 


tVcular  mistake,  by  reducing  the  mag-  called  pon  to  supplant  Marie  Van 
nlficont  ■ irnplcxlty  of  his  intention.  | Zandt  in  a performance  of  "Hamlet," 


Even  at  ihat,  however,  the  Interpret : and  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  great 


illon  In  question  was  heavy  and  la-  credit.  Subsequently  she  sang  here  for 
bored,  so  that  there  was  this  most  one  season  in  opera  comlque,  but  the 


.rlo  is  effect  to  note— th-  end  seemed  desire  to  continue  her  studies  for  grand 
to  come  far  too  soon.  The  conductor  opera  proved  greater  than  her  satis- 


had,  as  It  were,  prepared  his  forces 1 faction  at  remaining  In  her  own  coun- 
for  a tedious  campak  n which  should  try,  and  she  returned  to  Europe  to 


liave  been  •concluded  by  a single  victory,  complete  the  studies  she  had  begun 


Nor  was  the  third  movement  any  lm-  there  under  Marches!.  While  she  was 
pro vc men ’ upon  this.  This  minuet  and  In  Paris  Miss  Reid  was  fortunate 
trio  entirely  lacked  playfulness  and  enough  io  attract  the  attention  of  Lady 
humor,  the  two  qualities  with  which,  I de  Grey,  who  is  the  most  powerful 


What  a relief  to  turn  from  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  to  fill  the  soul  with  recol- 
lection of  simple  men  and  women 
whose  humble  lives  shed  mellow  lustre 
o’er  the  pages  of  the  Newgate  Calendar! 
Yesterday  afternoon  when  nothing  but 
the  making-up  of  two  freight  trains 
just  back  of  our  summer  palace  jostled 
the  Sunday  peace,  we  dropped  the  news 
papers,  which  told  of  enormous  guns 
and  stranpte  staff  appointments,  and 
opening  at  random  the  second  volume: 
of  the  priceless  work,  we  read  of  Mr 
Robert  Greenstreet,  who  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  a Mr.  Souch.  a fish 
hook  maker.  Discontented  Mr.  Green-* 
street,  for  he  urged  an  increase  of 
wages  and  as  a masterly  climax  of  per- 
suasion stabbed  Mr.  Souch  with 
pocket  knife  in  several  parts  of  his 
body — Mr.  Souch,  his  old  and  kind  mas- 
ter, bending  under  the  weight  of  many 
years.  And  when  the  body  of  Mr.  Green- 
street  was  given  to  the  surgeons  for 
dissection,  "the  eyes  opened,  though  th 


ead.”  Refreshed,  we 

>r  page  and  read  of  Ha 
a woman  of  a considerable  force 
aracter,  for  when  the  cart  was 
n under  the  gallows,  she  gave  the 
ttoner  “so  violent  a blow  on  the 
t as  nearly  knocked  him  down." 
hen  dared  him  to  hang  her.  And 
we  looked  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
pictures  "M  s.  Glass  and  her 
:hter  imploring  he  Pirates  to  save 
Lives" — and  "Sarah  Woodcock 
ly  Introduced  to  Lord  Baltimore." 
nds  and  parents  that  fear  lest 
loved  ones  may  be  vitiated  by  dls- 
ches  from  war  correspondents  will 
1 no  surer,  healthier  corrective  than 
i Newgate  Calendar. 


'he  Covent  Garden  opera  season 
ed  May  9.  and  the  heroine  of  the 
two  operas  was  In  each  instance  a 
an  not  unknown  to  Boston.  Of 
a Eames  who  sang  Elsa  May  9 
Vernon  Blackburn  says  in  the  Pall 
ill  Gazette:  "She  must  beware  of 

irdoing  what  we  may  briefly  describe 
•method.'  We  mean,  that  Is,  that  she 
5 not  as  yet  quite  mastered  the  art 
concealing  her  art.  She  gives  one 
> Impression  of  great  thoughtfulness, 
having  carefully  worked  out  by  a 
ntal  process  this  and  the  other  situa- 
K and  always  with  unerring  instinct 
4 with  correctness:  but  somehow  or 
« she  showed  the  results  of  her 
,y  too  apparently.  We  look  for  the 
ie  when  spontaneity  will  be  the  re- 
It  of  her  carefully  considered  art:  at 
jsent  she  has  not  quite  succeeded  in 
hing  that  point.  But  she  sang 
itlfully,  purely,  tenderly.” 

>w,  Miss  Suzanne  Adams  (Cam- 
ge.  Mass.,)  made  her  first  appear- 
> in  London  May  10,  as  Juliet,  and 
her  Mr.  Blackburn  says:  "She 

,htly  and  naturally  achieved  a great 
geess.  The  part  is  one,  of  course, 
ilch  tries  a singer  to  the  utmost, 
:rely  because  Gounod  intended  that 
ch  should  be  the'  trial.  But  Miss 
lams  came  through  the  ordeal  tri- 
iphantly.  Her  voice  is  pure,  liquid 
d fresh;  her  accuracy  is  altogether 
yond  question,  and  her  facility  is  a 
lightful  point  to  note.  The  waltz 
ed  not  be  admired  as  music,  but  as 
exercise  it  cannot  be  too  completely 
aised,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
ss  Adams  was  faultless  in  interpre- 
tion.  She  lacks  power  to  some  de- 
ee,  but  she  has  so  much  to  counter- 
lance this  lack  that  we  conclude 
th  nothing  but  praise  for  a piece  of 
>rk  that  was  almost  entirely  delight- 
l|  We  are  convinced  that  this  singer 
a future  before  her  of  unques- 
med  distinction.” 


tija  window  It  fear  of  ~ moving  from 
place.  and  seeing  that  the  Instrument  la 
singing  Itself. 


*Ve  are  fond  of  the  country  when  we 
e not  obliged  to  live  outside  city 
ills  and  we  are  interested  deeply 
this  excerpt  from  Nature.  Circulars 
ve  been  forwarded  to  1-15  beekeepers 
Germany,  in  order  to  glean  informa- 
>n  as  to  their  immunity  to  stings. 
t>m  the  replies  it  appears  that  ail 
it  26  had  acquired  immunity,  nine  or 
having  it  naturally.  The  number 
stings  required  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lt  varies  from  about  30  to  300,  and  the 
medics  applied  range  from  tobacco- 
ice,  saliva  and  water  to  French 
andy,  rum,  ammonia,  acetate  of  ai- 
aina,  heat  and  massage.  Dr.  Langer, 
no  is  conducting  the  investigations, 
ates  that  a 2 to  5 per  cent,  solution 
permanganate  of  potash  injected  will 
ninteract  the  poison.  It  used  to  be 
ipposed  that  the  poison  of  bee  stings 
as  due  to  formic  acid;  but  as  it  has 
:en  found  that  heat  does  not  destroy 
ie  poisonous  activity,  this  can  hardly 
the  case  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
ie  toxic  substance  partakes  of  the  na- 
re  of  an  alkaloid. 

As  tha  readers  of  the  Journal  un- 
jubtcdly  know,  the  number  of  bees  in 
good  swarm  is  30.000;  the  average  life 
a bee  is  one  year:  and  Mr.  Boyle  al- 
ays  fell  in  a fit  whenever  he  heard 
te  sound  of  water  falling  from  a fau- 
at. 


'erythlng  is  good  or  everything  is  bad 
"cording  to  the  votes  they  gain.  What  one 
arsues  another  persecutes.  He  is  an  insuf- 
rable  ass  that  would  regulate  everything 

■fording  to  his  ideas. 


* 


We  are  told  that  the  memorial  to 
Longfellow  in  Westminster  Abbey  Is 
"showered  with  the  visiting  cards  of 
our  compatriots."  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
snys  that  man  is  “a  noble  animal, 
splendid  In  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave;”  but  Is  there  no  escape,  even 
after  death,  from  social  conventionali- 
ties and  functions?  Do  these  visitors 
presenting  cards  expect  that  the  dend 
will  return  their  call,  or  appear  at 
supper  after  the  fashion  of  the  statue 
of  the  Commander? 


>!d  your  soft  band  and  1 
finlnter 

la  the  fate  of  poor  Spain,  jot  I omlle:  like 
her  Minister, 

"My  Joyfu’  emotions  1 cannot  restrain." 

And  in  moments  of  dalliance  I make,  door, 
a rule  of 

Protesting  my  faith  that  you’ll  he'  . , 
mule  of 

Matanzas  again. 


murmur  thnTf~Jui JfTKlngs 


■vw  ~2~  $- 


The  Signale  that  has  just  come  from 
Leipzig  states  ’.hat  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gerlcke 
early  In  April  received  at  almost  the 
same  time  three  separate  offers  from 
the  United  States.  It  adds  that  he 
will  leave  Europe  for  Boston  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

Mr.  Rene  Bache,  keen  scientist  and 
profound  thinker,  asked  the  staid  read- 
ers of  the  Transcript  Saturday,  "Have 
you  got  a criminal  ear?"  Quoting  from 
Dr.  D.  3.  Lamb,  he  added,  "To  be  be- 
yond criticism  the  human  ear  must  oc- 
cupy precisely  a certain  location  on  the 
head."  Thus  an  ear  above  the  nose  or 
below  the  mouth  or  worn  on  the  left 
breast  might  reasonably  excite  com- 
ment and,  indeed,  unfavorable  criti- 
cism. 

And  yet  there  have  been  estimable 
people  whose  oars  were  hardly  ortho- 
dox. Thus  Mr.  William  Watrernan  In 
"The  Fardle  of  Facions,”  describes  a 
whole  race  in  India.  “So  notably  eared 
that  thel  hange  downe  to  their  hleles, 
with  suche  a largenesse  that  thei  may 
lye  in  either  of  them  as  upon  a pallet; 
and  so  haxde,  that  thei  may  rende  up 
trees  with  them."  They  were  neighbors 
of  another  interesting  folk,  who  had 
“but  one  legge,  but  upon  the  same  | 
such  a foote,  that  when  the  sonne  is 
hote,  and  he  lacketh  shadowe,  lyenge 
downe  upon  his  backe,  and  holdinge  up 
his  fote,  he  largely  shadoweth  his 
whole  bodie.” 

It  does  not  do  to  speak  lightly  of  ! 
anyone’s  ears.  Witness  the  wretched 
fate  of  Candaules— the  man  with  the 
handsome  wife — who.  insisting  on  her 
beauty,  said  to  Gyges:  "The  ears  of 
men  are  naturally  more  Incredulous 
than  their  eyes.” 


THE  DESPAIR  OF  THE  OLD  WOMAN. 

The  little  shriveled  old  woman  felt  all 
young  again  when  she  saw  the  pretty  baby 
whom  everyone  wished  to  please,  this  pret- 
ty baby  as  weak  as  she  was,  and,  like  her, 
without  teeth,  without  hair. 

She  drew  nearer  to  smile  on  It,  to  amuse 
It. 

The  frightened  child  struggled  against 
the  caresses  of  the  kindly,  tottering  creature 
and  filled  the  house  with  j'elpings. 

The  sweet-hearted  old  woman  went  hack 
to  solitude,  wept  in  a corner  and  said  to 
herself : ’’The  time  is  gone  for  us  misera- 

ble old  things  to  please  anybody;  we  frighten 
even  the  little  babies  whom  we  wish  to 
love.”  

Our  esteemed  friend  the  Transcript 
tells  a beautifully  pathetic  story  about 
Adelina  Patti.  This  is  the  way  the 
story  begins: 

Madame  Adelina  Patti  must  be  following 
events  In  Cuban  waters  with  no  little  inter- 
est. It  was  in  Cuba  that  she  sang  in  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  In  her  life,  when  she 
was  only  14  years  of  age  and  still  under 
the  care  of  her  father.  The  family  was  very 
poor,  and  had  placed  all  Its  hopes  on  the 
miraculous  voice  of  little  Adelina,  whom, 
however,  they  did  not  dare  to  produce  In 
public  on  account  of  her  youth.” 

Now  what  are  the  facts? 

Adelina  Patti  was  born  in  1843  at  Ma-  „ 

drld.  have  a box  office  success  even  in  Bos- 

She  sang  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  ton  remind  us  of  the  description  of  a 
a concert  in  New  York  when  she  was  7 play  given  by  the  gardener  of  Julian 
years  old.  Her  success  was  so  great  Y'oung  after  his  master  had  sent  hm 
that  her  family  took  her  to  other  cities,  to  the  theatre.  “Well,  sir,  I saw  w a 

She  sang  in  Boston  in  concert  in  Oc-  y°u  sent  me  to  see— I can  t say  no 
tober,  1853,  when  she  was  10  years  old  *v”‘"  T hove  said  nor  no  fairer. 


f m u r e t« . Ififtr  w a ter. 

the  world? 

SSV’o  ask  Mr.  Goodell.  In  turn,  whether 
ho  clnssos  the  bee  among  Innc-cls  or 
beasts?  A Mr.  Batman,  who  wrote 
about  300  years  ago.  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing opinion:  ’’The  Bee  is  called 

npts,  and  is  a.  little  short  Ineecll,  with 
many  feetc,  and  among  all  flyes  with 
round  bodyes,  and  so  shapen  he  boareth 
tho  prize  In  manye  things.  hugeneHse 
of  wit  rewardeth  him  In  llttlonesso  "of 
bod  v,  and  though  he  might  be  ac- 
counted among  flyoing  flyer,  yet  for  he 
useth  feete.  and  goeth  upon  them,  he 
may  rlghtfullv  be  accounted  among 
bea'stes  that  goo  on  groundc.” 

T • li  l* 

I/OOk  through  the  world,  respectable  reader, 
end  among  your  honorable  acquaintances, 
and  say  If  this  sort  of  faith  in  woman  la 
not  very  frequent?  They  will  believe  in 
their  husbands,  whatever  the  latter  do.  Let 
John  be  dull,  ugly,  vulgar,  and  a hum- 
lug,  his  Mary  Ann  never  finds  It  out;  let 
him  tell  his  stories  ever  so  many  times, 
there  Is  she  always  ready  with  her  kind 
smile;  let  him  be  stingy,  she  says  he  Is 
prudent;  let  him  qunrrel  with  his  best  friend, 
she  says  he  Is  alwaj’s  In  the  right;  let  him 
be  prodigal,  she  says  he  Is  generous,  and 
that  hts  health  requires  enjoyment;  let  him 
be  Idle,  lie  must  have  relaxation;  and  she 
will  pinch  herself  and  her  household  that  he 
may  huve  a guinea  for  his  club.  Yes;  and 
every  morning,  as,  she  wakes  and  looks  at 
the  face,  snoring  on  the  pillow  by  her  side— 
every  morning,  I say,  she  blesses  that  dull, 
ugly  countenance,  and  the  dull,  ugly  soul 
reposing  there,  and  thinks  both  are  some- 
thing divine.  I want  to  know  how  It  Is 
that  women  do  not  find  out  their  husbands 
to  he  humbugs?  Nature  has  so  provided  It, 
end  thanks  to  her. 

Many  modern  dramatic  pieces  that 


I ^ 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  W.  W. 
Skeat  thinks  the  phrase  "dressed  up  tc 
the  nines”  is  merely  a variety  of  the 
phrase  "dressed  up  to  the  eyes.”  "We 
frequently  find  the  plural  ‘eyne;’  we  also 
find  ‘neye’  for  ‘eye.’  The  form  ’neyne’ 
arose  from  the  use  of  ‘my  neyne,’  or 
thy  ‘neyne,’  Instead  of  ’myn  eyne’  or 
‘thyn  eyne.'  ” 


The  Dally  Messenger  (Paris)  sneering- 
ly  says  that  there  has  been  nothing  like 
the  enthusiasm  in  America  over  Dew- 
ey’s exploit  at  Manila  "since  the  Trilby 
boom." 


This  Parisian  splenatic  outburst  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  found  a new  means  of  re- 
trenchment. The  quality  of  tobacco 
contained  in  the  packets  of  cigarettes 
sold  at  50  centimes  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  3 grammes  on  30.  "Allowing 
for  such  a reduction  yearly,  we  shall  In 
10  years  be  paying  just  50  centimes  for 
every  cigarette.” 


We  are  not  such  an  emotional  people. 
A short  time  ago  there  was  a family 
row  at  the  Odfeon  In  Paris;  there  was 
scowling,  there  was  "Sir-r-r-r!”  there 
was  face-slapping.  Such  instances  of 
domesticity  have  pleased  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology  here  in  Boston. 
But,  lo  and  behold,  Mr.  Charcot  writes 
the  following  letter  to  the  highly  re- 
spectable Temps;  "M.  Georges  Hugo, 
having  on  many  occasions  publicly  In- 
sulted his  sister,  my  wife,  1 have  done 
precisely  what  I ought  to  have  done,  i 
Today  Mr.  Hugo  Insults  and  threatens 
me.  His  insults  I despise.  As  to  his 
threats,  I await  their  execution." 


She  never  saw  Cuba  until  she  had  al- 

ieady  sung  in  towns  of  the  United 
Itates.  In  about  two  years  she  gave 
30  concerts.  Her  first  appearance  in 
jera  was  at  New  York  in  1859  (Nov. 
»)  as  Lucia.  Her  first  appearance  in 
Aoston  in  opera  was  Jan.  3,  1860,  as  Lu- 
cia. 

Uncle  Amos  took  his  heavy  hand  out 
of  the  raisin-box  and  said;  “Well,  I 
don't  believe  all  that  I see  in  the  daily 
papers  about  them  Spaniards;  but,  for 
good,  reliable  foreign  news  give  me  the 
Missionary  Herald.” 


! 2LWaS  r,eadlnc:  one  of  those  d<=ar  poems 
*mnt  has  more  charm  for  me  than 
* * J5h,  ot  youth>"  »>ad  plunged  one  hand 
j to  the  fur  of  the  pure  cat.  when  a barrel 
Kan  sang  languidly  and  melancholy  he- 
ath my  window.  It  played  In  the  great 
- ./  of  p°Plars.  whose  leaves  appear  to  me 
-I  .I'*"  in  the  »Prlng-tldc,  since  Marla 
.»•  1 here  wlth  the  tal1  candles  for  the 

» time.  The  Instrument  Is  the  saddest 
s truly;  the  piano  scintillates,  the  violin 
ens  the  torn  soul  to  the  light,  but  the 
rral-organ,  In  the  twilight  of  remembrance 
de  me  dream  despairingly.  Now  It  mur- 

‘ “J  JOy°l'"ly  vulSar  which  awakens 
Jn  the  heart  of  the  suburbs-an  air  old- 
>ned  and  commonplace.  Why  do  Its 
ihes  go  to  my  soul,  and  make  me  weep 
«,  romantic  ballad?  I listen.  Imbibing 
’wly,  and  I do  not  throw  a penny  out  of  i 


I have  read  all  the  war  news,  beloved,  each 
scrap  of  it, 

I know  all  about  Cuba  and  every  map  of  it, 
And  I'll  tell  It  all  over  to  you  I adore; 

For  the  duty  your  lover  to  you,  love.  Indeed 
owes, 

Is  to  prattle  of  cruisers,  bombardments,  tor- 
pedoes, 

And  munitions  of  war. 

So,  my  love,  as  I pour  out  my  heart's  heart 
to  you,  it  is 

My  chief  Joy— and  custom  to  show  the  fatui- 
ties 

That  Spain  and  her  Ministers  daily  dis- 
play: 

Then  I look  in  your  eyes,  sweet,  and  vow  my 
Friscilla 

Must  never  regard  the  affair  of  Manila 
As  ending  the  fray. 


The  Journal  published  this  paragraph 
the  other  day: 

As  the  readers  of  the  Journal  undoubtedly 
know,  the  number  of  bees  in  a good  swarm 
is  30,000;  the  average  life  of  a bee  is  one  year; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  always  fell  in  a fit  whenever 
he  heard  the  sound  of  water  falling  from  a 
faucet. 

We  received  yesterday  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Goodell  of 

Worcester: 

"Now  almost  all  bee  keepers  who 
have  made  any  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, know  that  there  are  as  many 

bees  in  a swarm  as  there  are  kernels 
in  a heap  of  corn,  or  .skippers  in  a piece 
of  cheese.  That  is,  if  the  pile  of  grain 
or  piece  of  cheese  or  swarm  of  bees 
is  large,  there  are  more,  if  small,  less. 
If  there  is  a cup  full,  or  a pint  dish 
full  of  worker  bees  with  a queen, 
enough  say  to  cover  one  or  two 

frames  in  a modern  hive,  we  call  it  a 
nucleus.  When  they  have  increased  or 
built  up  enough  to  cover  three  or  four 
such  frames,  it  is  a small  colony,  and 
when  we  have  brood  or  bees  enough  to 
cover  more  frames,  up  to  eight  or  ten, 
there  is  a large  swarm  or  colony. 

“It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  the  life  of  a worker  bee 
averages  but  45  days,  and  it  is  a per- 
fectly simple  and  easy  matter  to  de- 
termine as  well  as  one  which  is  prac- 
tically worked  out  every  season  by 
bee  keepers.  If  at  this  time,  say  the 
middle  of  May,  the  queen  of  a native 
colony  is  superseded  by  an  Italian 
queen,  by  the  middle  of  August  the 
entire  colony,  including  queen,  drones 
and  workers,  will  be  yellow,  and  not  a 
black  bde  will  remain.  Then,  if  thought 
desirable,  a black  queen  could  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  whole  colony  be 
changed  back  to  wild  or  native  bees 
again  before  winter.” 

We  thank  Mr.  Goodeli  for  his  inter- 
esting letter.  The  statement  in  the 
Journal  appeared  in  the  absence  of  our  1 
Bee-editor,  who  is  now  studying  the  I 
difference  between  those  possible  in-  I 
vaders,  the  Spanish  fly  and  the  Span- 
ish flea.  I 

We  refer  Mr.  Goodell  to  the  late 
Gabriel  Peignot,  who,  although  he  may 
not  have  been  the  greatest  of  apiolo- 
gists  was  nevertheless  acquainted  with 
apiculture,  apifaeture,  and  apiarists, 
and  was  beyond  doubt  and  peradvent- 
ure  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
honest  of  men.  On  page  257  of 
Pelgnot’s  "Amusemens  Philologiques” 
(Dijon  1824),  Mr.  Goodell  will  find  this 
statement:  "Le  nombre  d’  abeilles 
clans  un  bon  essaim  est  de  30.000.”  By 
the  way  (the  number  of  eggs  of  the 
ordinary  codfish  is  9,300.000  according  to 
Leuwenhoeck).  And  on  page  187,  the  . 
life  of  a bee  is  given  as  one  year. 

Mr.  Goodell  asks:  "What  doe.;  all  the 
above  (about  bees)  have  to  do  with 
•water  falling  off  the  end  of  a faucet?” 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  But  are 
there  not  other  things  besides  bees— 


than  I have  said  nor  no  fairer 
know  there  was  a precious  lot  on  em 
on  the  theayter  stage.  And  there  they 
was— In  and  out  and  in  again.” 

We  admire  the  patience,  good-nature, 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Max  Zach,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Pop  concerts.  He  must 
be  tried  sorely  by  the  misdirected  and 
Inopportune  “patriotism”  of  some  in  the 
audience  each  night.  It  is  meet  and 
proper  that  respect  should  be  paid  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  other  na- 
tional tunes  as  separate  pieces  or  in- 
troduced in  marches  may  well  find  place 
on  ’the  program.  But  there  is  a "patriot- 
ism" displayed  at  these  concerts  that  Is 
inspired  chiefly  by  beer  and  insolence- 
When  the  program  is  disarranged,  when 
good  music  Is  interrupted  by  knots  of 
students  shouting,  "We  want  the  S.ar 
Spangled  Banner"  or  "We  want  Dixie, 
no  real  respect  is  shown  the  flag,  the 
nation,  or  the  cause  that  provoked  the 
war.  It  is  a pot-house  demonstration, 
obnoxious  to  all  true  patriots.  The 

other  night  some  march  or  pet-pouri, 
introducing  a tune  supposed  to  be  na- 
tional and  composed  by  some  one  bear- 
ing the  distinctively  American  name  of 
Moses,  was  played  in  the  course  of  the 
program.  When  the  tune  was  heard, 
there  were  hoarse  shouts  "Stand  up. 
stand  up  everybody!”  At  one  table  were 
two  or  three  elderly  women  and  a man 
who  when  he  entered  the  hall  leaned 
heavily  on  a cane.  Because  these  per-  i 
sons  did  not  stand  up,  they  were  hooted  | 
at  by  cubs  near  them,  they  were  called  j 
"Tories."  Brethren,  these  things  should  i 
not  be.  And  all  through  these  disturb- 
ing scenes  Mr.  Zach  has  kept  his  head 
and  enlarged  his  reputation  as  a leader. 

Talk  about  conductors  reminds  us  of 
a review  of  a concert  given  lately  In 

New  Hampshire.  "Mr.  had  his  | 

vocallstlc  army  thoroughly  in  hand,  j 
swaying  them  with  his  baton  as  trees  ^ 
are  swayed  by  the  wind.”  Here  is  a 
glimpse  at  musical  life  in  the  State  of  . 
Daniel  Webster:  "The  magnificent  1 

corsage  bouquets  of  violets  carried  by  1 

Mrs.  and  Miss  hinted  the 

.sweetness  of  the  coming  month,  and  the 
il rhythmic  melody  filled  the  air  with  May 
’ dreams.  It  was  an  Inspiring  occasion." 


A May  wet 

Was  never  kind  yet. 

And  yet  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
say  "Water  In  May  tls  bread  all  the 
year";  and  the  Scotch  are  sure  that 
“’May  showers  bring  milk  and  meal". 
They  who  bathe  In  May 
Will  soon  be  laid  in  clay. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Mr.  Editor— Allow  me  to  make  a sug- 
gestion regarding  the  Sportsman’s 
Show,  lately  held  In  your  city.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be  a more 
vivid  and  realistic  representation  of  the 
glorious  life  of  the  sportsman  than  was 
here  portrayed.  Scenery,  canoes,  pict- 
ures and  peacefully  feeding  elk  are  all 
well  in  their  place,  but  they  give  only  a 
faint  idea  of  the  zest  which  fires  the 
sportsman's  heart  and  nerves  his  arm. 
We  should  have  accurate  representa- 
tions (If  no.  by  living  animals,  at  least 
by  tho  us»-  of  'tuo  most  lifelike  models) 
of  the  shooting,  the  trapping  and  the 
chase. 


We  sh.  uid  behold  the  panting'  deer, 
•fleeing  through  her  native  forests,  pur- 
jpued  by  the  hounds  and  hunters:  the 
feeble  stag  at  bay,  fighting  for  life, 
■with  the  dogs  hanging  to  Its  ears.  Its 
s .les  and  its  throat:  the  helpless  fawn 
in  a distant  covert  bleating  (or  its  lost 
mother;  the  wounded  partridge,  with 
broken  wing,  creeping  painfully  along 
through  the  underbrush;  the  body  of 
the  heron,  rhot  for  its  plume,  lying 
among  the  reeds  of  the  swamp,  while 
its  young  In  a distant  tret-top  die  of 
hunger:  the  gallant  little ’fox,  with 
tongue  hanging  from  its  mouth,  chased 
for  miles  over  fences  and  ditches  by 
yelling  sportsmen  and  sportswomen, 
and  turning,  although  In  the  last  stages 
of  exhaustion,  to  do  battle  with  the 
savage  hounds,  which  tear  it  to  pieces; 
the  trap  In  the  lonely  forest  now  hold- 
ing some  gaunt,  wild-eyed  animal  which 
for  days  and  nights  has  not  had  food  or 
drink,  now  holding  just  a bloody  paw 
where  the  former  captive  has  gnawed 
itself  to  freedom;  the  decoys,  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  unsuspecting  animals  as  they 
come  at  night  to  the  stream  to  slake 
their  thirst,  the  knife  at  the  throat  of 
the  wounded  deer,  in  whose  beautiful 
eye  is  a terrified  wonder  what  it  all 
means.  All  this  and  more  represents 
the  real  life  of  the  sportsman  and  testi- 
fies with  one  sad  voice  tnat  man  is  a 
cruel  master. 

J.  M.  G. 

And  yet  we  read  that  Nimrod  was  a 

mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord;  and 
that  noble,  generous,  abused  man  Esau 
was  a cunning  hunter.  P6re  Calmet  says  ! 
that  "the  words  ‘before  the  Lord’  are  j 
commonly  tilten  in  good  part,  as  j 
heightening  the  good  qualities  of  any  I 
one.”  Hegesippus  tells  us  that  Herod 
was  cured  of  a grievous  melancholy  | 
by  hunting:  Plato  approved  highly  of 
the  exercise,  dividing  it  into  three 
parts,  by  land,  water,  air.  Xenophon 
calls  it  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

~L  7 • l^r  * 

The  yearning  for  the  "artistic  decoration” 
ef  home  Is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  merely 
a disease  of  the  insufficiently  employed.  It 
infects  even  those  young  women  who  have  to 
work  long  hours  to  earn  their  livings,  and 
who  lavish  on  the  “decoration”  of  home  the 
little  rags  and  snippets  of  spare  time  which 
by  their  less  ambitious  sisters  are  spent 
in  outdoor  exercise  and  social  intercourse. 
The  prime  incentives  to  the  peculiar  forms 
of  industry  covered  by  our  title  are  of  course 
the  newspapers  “for  ladies.”  These,  pander- 
ing slavishly  to  the  love  of  conquest  and 
the  love  of  money,  the  two  master  passions 
of  the  underbred,  na*l  the  attention  of  their 
readers  by  the  good  old  stories  of  the  miss- 
ing will  and  the  L-c  vho  married  the  gov- 
erness. Having  secured  readers  by  this  sim- 
ple and  comparatively  hr  mless  means,  the 
editresses  of  these  papers  salve  their  con- 
sciences by  devoting  the  rest  of  the  paper 
in  about  equal  parts  to  cookery’,  dressmaking, 
and  “culture.”  And  under  the  last  head 
comes  the  science  of  the  decoration  of  the 
home.  

The  most  beautiful  decoration  of  a 
flat  In  Boston  this  week  is  an  open 
wood  fire.  "Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be 
our  spirits;  and  as  our  spirits,  such 
are  our  humors.”  A chilly  flat  in  May 
seems  colder  and  more  exposed  than  a 
chilly  house.  The  steam  radiator  is 
then  a masterpiece  of  Irony.  The  gas 
which  Is  so  poor  to  read  by  Is  of  feeble 
•warmth.  Your  only  comfort  is  a prac- 
tical fireplace,  a real  working  fireplace 
with  fender  and  poker  and  shovel  and 
tongs  and  old-fashioned  andirons— 

oss-covered  andirons  that  hung  in  the 


»>f  lunch — cold  corned  beeTT  thin  sllcestl 
of  brown  bread  and  bottled  ale  are 
reasonable:  and  then  there  is  the  after- 
noon before  you  and  the  cheering  ex- 
pectation of  dinner.  But  keep  your 

feet  from  the  sidewalk:  you  may  wet 
them:  you  may  catch  cold;  and  cold 
leads  to  catarrh;  catarrh  to  consump- 
tion; and  consumption— to  the  GRAVE. 

In  order  to  make  heme  hideous  It  is  nec- 
essary that  everything  should  pretend  to  be 
something  else,  or  should  actually  turn  Itself 
Into  that  which  It  was  never  meant  to  be. 
You  get  a good  big  useful  garden  hat  and 
twist  it  out  of  shape,  do  something  to  it 
with  pins  and  red  ribbon.  Then  it  is  a 
wall-pocket,  and  you  stick  a fern  in  it  and 
let  the  poor  green  thing  die  slowly,  a dread- 
ful death  of  dust  and  dryness. 

Professor  Sydney  Webb  of  London 
visited  Boston  to  study  municipal  gov- 
ernment. He  Is  an  eminent  sociologist, 
though,  we  hasten  to  add,  he  Is  not  our 
old  friend  the  Earnest  Student  of  Soci- 
ology. (By  the  way,  we  hive  not  seen 
the  E.  S.  S or  heard  from  him  for  some 
time.  The  opening  of  the  Chute  season 
In  Huntington  Avenue  will  no  doubt 
bring  him  to  the  surface.)  Professor 
Webb,  like  Clara  in  the  story,  was 
"simply  delighted.”  He  was  reminded 
constantly  of  London,  although  "here 
In  Boston  there  are  so  many  things  that 
are  better."  We  know  an  Albanian  who 
admires  this  town,  “it  is  so  like 
Albany.” 

But  Professor  Webb  should  examine 
New  York,  if  he  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Ideal  American  city 
government— ideal  now  that  the  new 
Chief  of  Police — his  other  name  is  Tam- 
many— in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
all  the  Captains  declared,  and  in  a clear, 
beautiful,  bell-like  voice,  “Gambling 
must  go;  I will  not  stand  for  it  in  any 
shape.” 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
about  the  character  of  this  new  Chief 
of  Police.  The  Honorable  Richard 
Croker  says,  “He  is  an  honest  man." 
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When  in  the  West  the  red  sun  sinks  in  glory, 
The  cypress  tree  stands  up  like  gold,  fine 

gold; 

And  then  the  mother  tells  the  child  the  story 
Of  the  gold  trees  the  heavenly  gardens 
hold. 

In  golden  dreams  the  child  sees  golden 
rivers, 

Gold  trees,  gold  blossoms,  golden  boughs 
and  leaves; 

Without  the  cypress  in  the  night-wind  shiv- 
ers. 

Weeps  with  the  rain,  and  with  the  dark- 
ness grieves. 


! novelty  a few  weeks  ago  it  was  great 
fun  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  cheer  and 
yell  at  every  suggestion  of  patriotism, 
but  that  stage  has  nearly  been  passed, 
and  with  more  serious  things  at  hand 
if  needs  something  more  than  an  or- 
dinary stage  spectacle  to  make  an  audi- 
ence honestly  enthusiastic  and  to  draw 
it  out  of  Itself.” 


It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  Unitarians, 
assembled  here  in  Boston,  for  the  in- 
tolerable weather.  Unitarians  are 
cheerful,  optimistic.  They  think  well 
of  the  Creator,  of  the  world-at-large, 
and  of  themselves. 


The  Philistine  reproduces  by  kind 
permission  the  Cudahy  coat-of-arms, 
now  used  by  Mr.  Cudahy  of  Chicago  as 
a book-plate.  “The  pleasing  device  Is: 
Sable,  a Porcus  rampant;  argent,  armed 
gules,  crest,  a Setting  Hen  on  a gold 
brick,  upon  four  links  of  sausage;  Mot- 
to—Root  Hog  or  Die.” 


If  the  Spanish  prisoners  have  been 
bothered  by  visitors,  they  have  just 
cause  of  complaint.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  life  in  jail  is  privacy.  The 
prisoner  is  supposed  to  be  free  from 
book  agents,  bill  collectors,  country  rel- 
atives, statisticians,  the  charitably  dis- 
posed who  are  eager  to  spend  the  money 
of  others,  and  war  disputants.  No  man 
In  his  right  mind  goes  to  jail  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  these  persons  and 
such  as  these. 

The  frankness  of  Texas  is  one  of  its 
charms.  A Boston  merchant  received 
the  other  day  a letter  from  a Texan 
in  which  he  excused  himself  for  slow- 
ness In  paying  up  by  describing  the 
hard  times  In  his  town.  He  closed 
thus:  "Confirming  what  I have  written 
above.  I inclose  a letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  bank  in  which  for  several 
years  I have  kept  my  overdraft.” 


When  you  read  in  the  letters  of  war 
correspondents  that  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miral is  now  here  and  now  there;  that 
Schley  is  at  the  same  time  north  of 
Cuba  and  south  of  Cuba;  that  Samp- 
son Is  In  at  least  three  different  places 
at  a given  hour,  your  mind  turns  back 
to  General  Bourn  unfolding  his  scheme 
of  war: 

GENERAL  BOUM— You  see.  Your  High- 
ness, the  art  of  war  con  be  described  in  two 
words:  to  cut  and  to  swallow  up. 

GRAND  DUCHESS— Just  like  a cake,  then 

BOUM— Exactly,  You r Highness.  There- 
fore in  order  to  be  able  to  cut  and  swallow 
up,  I do  this — I divide  my  army  into  three 
corps.  One  will  go  to  the  right;  one  will  go 
to  the  left;  and  the  third  will  go  in  the  mid- 
dle. My  army  tt.us  disposed  will  go  by  three 
different  roads  toward  one  point  where  I 
have  planned  to  concentrate.  Where  is  this 
point?  I don’t  know;  but  whot  I do  know 
is  that  I shall  conquer  the  enemy,  I shall 
conquer  it! 

The  Japanese  are  poetical  even  in 
war.  Witness  the  names  of  the  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers  building  for  them 
at  Messrs.  Thornycroft,  Chiswick:  Day- 
break, Darkening  Clouds,  Evening  Mist, 
Will  o’  the  Wisp. 


We  cut  the  following  society  item 
from  the  Southern  Ulster  (Highland, 
N.  Y.)  of  May  20: 

"Mr.  Hackaliah  Dolson  of  Liberty ville 
in  town  yesterday.” 

Mr.  Wing,  the  editor  and  proprietor, 
remarks  under  the  head  “Globe  Sight- 
ers”:  “After  all  this  world  is  a danger- 
ous place — very  few  ever  get  out  alive.” 
And  will  some  one  explain  this  item 
published  under  the  head  ’’River  Nota- 
bles”: “We  hear  that  a half  barrel  of 
beer  was  extinguished  on  the  dock  in 
place  of  a skimelton  this  past  week.” 


A local  contemporary  remarks  acutely, 
that  "maturity  hath  its  charm  when  one 
seeks  the  genius  of  the  head,  but  when 
one  seeks  the  genius  of  the  legs  it, 
must  be  youth,  always  youth.”  And  yet 
the  late  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a philosophical  ob-  j 
server,  was  of  a contrary  opinion  on  a 
famous  occasion. 


When  you  are  tempted  to  decry  the 
tune  of  the  old  English  drinking  song 
adopted  by  us  and  now  known  as  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,'  remember  the 
apostrophe  of  the  Senator  in  the  Dodge 
Club:  “There  Is  our  true  national  an- 

them—the  commemoration  of  national 
triumph;  the  grand  upsoaring  of  the 
victorious  American  Eagle  as  it  wings 
its  everlasting  flight  through  the  blue 
empyrean  away  up  to  the  eternal 
stars!” 


These  andirons  need  not  be  like  those 
of  slandered  Imogen,  “two  winking 
Cupids  of  silver;”  their  chief  mission 
is  to  hold  the  blazing  firewood,  to  as-  i 
fist  In  what  Mrs.  Stowe  calls  “the  so- 
cial sit-down.” 

But  what  a sham  is  your  ordinary  j 
fireplace  In  a flat.  Ten  to  one  the  chim-  | 
ney  will  not  draw;  the  top,  above  the  I 
roof,  Is  decorative,  with  the  accent  on  | 
the  'second  syllable.  The  fireplace  is  ; 
stuffed  with  decorative  objects.  And  In 
such  a flat  the  bathtub  Is  often  full  of 
potted  plants,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
tub  Is  two  Inches  thick  with  soil  and 
Raves  and  twigs. 

If  your  fireplace  1b  In  working  order, 
give  "up  work  until  the  sun  Is  willing 
to  shine  on  your  endeavor.  Rid  your- 
T-;f  of  the  idea  that  you  must  be  dally 
j, . the  :jhop  or  the  office;  that  you  must 
keep  any  fixed  hours;  that  you  must 
■wat-'h  nervously  a clock.  No  thought- 
ful employer  will  expect  you  to  leave 
your  home  In  dismal  weather.  And  If 
; .u  are  an  employer,  why  should  you  I 
•worry  over  the  conduct  of  your  em-  J 
ployees?  In  either  case,  toast  your 
t in-  by  the  hearth,  snooze,  or  read  a j 
ravel,  or  knag  your  wife  when  she 
begins  to  flourish  a dust-brush  about 
the  mantelpiece.,  or  watch  your  chil- 
( - a quarreling  on  the  floor.  There  are 
Y ;«m  -nd  tobacco;  there  In  the  thought 


We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication in  answer  to  the  letter  by 
J.  M.  G.  that  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Thursday: 

May  26. 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

The  kind-hearted  and  well-meaning 
woman  who.  pictured  the  horrors  of 
hunting  in  a letter  published  In  Talk 
of  the  Day  this  morning  is,  almost  as 
unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of  modern 
sport  as  the  Boston  evening  paper 
which  editorially  deplored  pigeon-shoot- 
ing In  childlike  innocence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  clay  pigeons  In  this  form 
of  marksmanship. 

She  speaks  of  "the  panting  deer,  flee- 
ing through  her  native  forests,  pur- 
sued by  the  hounds  and  hunters,”  and 
“the  noble  stag,  fighting  for  life  with 
the  dogs  hanging  to  Its  ears,  Its  sides 
and  Its  throat.”  Dees  the  dear  woman 
not  know  that  such  scenes  are  found 
only  in  pictures?  Where  do  the  laws 
allow  the  use  of  dogs  in  hunting  deer? 
The  illegality  of  traps,  snares  and  such 
devices  is  equally  unknown  to  her.  The 
game  laws  would  Instruct  her  if  she 
would  read  them.  And  when  she  writes 
of  “the  helpless  fawn  In  a distant  cov- 
ert bleating  for  Its  lost  mother,”  does 
she  have  a thought,  too,  for  the  animal 
children  that  are  made  orphans  by  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  cows  at  Brigh- 
ton and  of  pigs  at  East  Cambridge? 
Perhaps  the  woman  Is  consistent  and 
eats  no  meat.  But  there  are  a large 
number  of  persons  In  the  world  who 
are  not  vegetarians  and  even  put  aside 
! their  love  of  animals  enough  to  wear 
i leather  shoes  without  a single  twinge 
I of  conscience.  Does  your  correspondent 
not  share  with  Samuel  Pepys  a ready 
taste  for  a venison  pasty? 

A Tender-Hearted  Man.  although  a 
Hunter. 


Thursday  afternoon,  crossing  the 
Public  Garden,  we  heard  an  expression 
of  rare  devotion  and  courage.  It  was 
a soggy  day.  Even  the  stone  water 
nymph  begged  the  pt sser-by  for  a towel 
and  an  umbrella.  A young  man  and  a 
young  woman  the  world  forgetting, 
were  in  earnest  conversation.  And  this 
is  what  she  said:  “Yes,  George,  it  is  a 
lillle  damp,  but  I’ll  meet  you  at  the 
chutes.” 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  said  at  a 
meeting  In  Brooklyn  of  the  Woman's 
Health  Protective  Association  that  he 
would  rather  live  in  a house  which 
was  full  of  sewer-gas  than  in  one  whose 
cellar  was  damp  and  where  no  ray  of 
sunlight  came.  There’s  no  reply  to 
this.  The  matter  resolves  Itself  Into, 
“You  pays  your  rent,  and  you  takes 
your  choice." 

There  Is  no  such  answer  to  Mr.  Win- 
gate as  there  was  to  the  Tunbridge 
man,  who  visiting  at  the  store  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Chelsea  (Vt.)  re- 
marked after  a long  silence:  “Humph! 
I’d  druther  be  the  meanest  man  in 
Tunbridge  than  the  likeliest  man  in 
Chelsea.”  Another  long  deep  spell  of 
silence.  “Wa-a-1-1,”  said  the  Chelsea 
oracle,  clearing  his  throat,  “you've  got 
your  druther.” 


New  York,  a city  that  is  just  now 
given  over  to  the  flag  habit,  did  not 
wax  enthusiastic  over  Sousa’s  "The 
Trooping  of  the  Colors."  The  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  remarked  in  the  course 
of  a chilling  review  of  the  perform- 
ance: "New  York  has  had  so  many  calls 
on  its  vocal  patriotism  lately  by  the 
various  stage  shows  that  have  been 
ploying  on  that  theme  that  it  Is  getting 
to  be  a bit  tired,  if  not  to  resent  the 
constant  use  of  the  Flag  and  all  that  It 
means  to  make  money  for  the  various 
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some  Englishman  asserts  in  a late  | 
number  of  the  London  Globe  that  the  J 
sung  known  to  us  all  as  “Columbia,  the  f 
Gem  of  the  Ocean."  is  still  sung  in  I 
English  schools.  His  story  of  the  ori-  I 
gir.  is  as  follows:  It  was  written  when 
England  and  France  were  joining 
forces  against  Russia,  “and  the  British  | 
flag  of  Union  wrs  floating  beside  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue  of  France.”  The 
first  verse  ran: 

“Britannia,  the  pride  of  the  ocean. 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 

The  shrine  of  the  patriot’s  devotion, 

! No  land  can  compare  unto  thee. 

Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble, 

With  garlands  of  glory  in  view; 

Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble. 

When  borne  by  the  Red.  White  and  Blue. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red  White  and  Blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
The  Army  and  Navy  for  ever! 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue.” 

The  author  was  an  Englishman,  Da- 
vid Taylor  Shaw,  born  at  Everton, 
near  Liverpool,  May  10,  1813.  He  died  at 
Liverpool  May  7,  1890.  He  lived  for  a 
time  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a nephew 
of  his  is  still  living  in  Cincinnati. 

“As  to  the  British  song  suddenly  be- 
coming American,  presumably  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  was  responsible  for  the  mu- 
sic as  well  as  the  words,  altered  the 
lines  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his 
adopted  country.  Throughout,  indeed, 
the  American  lyric  differs,  non-essen- 
tially,  from  the  English.  ‘Columbia”  be- 
ing substituted  for  “Britannia."  as  the 
text  commands  and  permits.  The  first 
four  lines  of  the  first  verse  may  be  quot 
ed: 

O Columbia!  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free; 

The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

A world  otters  homage  to  thee! 

The  fourth  line  is  significant.  The  sixth 
line  is  changed  to— 

When  Liberty’s  form  stands  in  view. 

The  second  verse  is  almost  the  same  inj 
each  version,  but  the  third  verse  i; 
quite  different.  The  English  one  says; 
Britannia’s  the  pride  of  the  ocean. 

And  so  of  a truth  shall  she  be. 

While  true  to  her  loyal  devotion, 

To  all  that  is  noble  and  fTee. 

The  fire  that  glows  in  her  story 
Still  burns  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons 
And  her  flag  shall  still  lead  her  to  glory. 
When  duty  shall  march  with  her  guns. 

This  is  pleasingly  patriotic  and  final 
the  American  version,  is  not  so  conclu-| 
slve: 

The  wine  cup,  the  wine  cup.  bring  hither. 

And  fill  you  it  true  to  the  brim! 

May  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither 
Nor  the  star  of  their  glory  grow  dim. 

May  the  service  united  ne'er  sever. 

But  they  to  their  colors  prove  true. 

The  Army  and  Navy  for  ever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red.  White  and  Blue 

But  there  is  a variant  even  to  this ) 
which  almost  suggests  the  thought  tha  f 
originally  there  were  four  stanzas  tej 
the  song,  and  that  the  one  just  giverl 
was  the  third  verse,  and  the  one  abovtl 
that  the  fourth  and  last.  For  instance! 
in  one  collection  of  songs,  where  "Brif 
tannia"  stands,  and  not  “Columbia, ’j 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thir<| 
verse  run: 

“May  the  wreath  Nelson  won  never  wither| 
Nor  the  star  of  his  glory  grow  dim.” 

The  tune  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banl 
nor"  as  well  as  that  of  “America”  il 
English.  The  air  to  which  Hopkinsoij 
wrote  “Hail  Columbia”  was  a marcll 
written  by  a German  bandmaster  oil 
occasion  of  a visit  of  Washington! 
when  President,  to  the  old  John  Streel 
Theatre  in  New  York.  And  It  wa  [ 
called  the  President's  March.  Of  thi) 
national  anthem  Richard  Grant  Whitf 
wrote  in  his  singular  and  entertaining 
hook  "National  Hymns"  (N.  Y.  1861)1 
I ’’  ‘Hail  Columbia’  is  really  worse  thaf 
I 'Yankee  Doodle.'  That  has  a character 
( although  it  Is  comic;  and  it  Is  respectal 
)ble  because  it  makes  no  pretence.  Bui 
I both  tlie  words  and  music  of  ‘Ha:| 
Columbia’  are  commonplace,  vulgar 
and  pretentious;  and  the  people  thei 
selves  have  found  all  this  out.” 


Although  the  tune  "Yankee  Doodlel 
is  ro  more  American  than  Is  "The  Star| 
Spangled  Banner,"  nevertheless 
arouses  some  of  us  to  mere  violent  pa 
trlotism.  I recall  the  eulogy  of  Jamc 
do  Mille  in  “The  Dodge  Club":  "Th 
tune  was  from  the  very  first  taken  ti 


• ublic  has  grown  to  be  a very 
hing  from  that  weak  beginning,  but  it* 
national  air  is  as  poplar  as  e-  cr.  The 
jeonlc  tlo  not  merely  love  it.  lhe> 
KV  it.  And  yet  apologia  are 
sometimes  made  for  It.  By  whom.  Y 
the  srulless  dilettante.  The  people 

ow  better: -the  farmers,  the  mochar.- 
i,  the  fishermen,  the  dry-gcods  clerks, 
e newsboys,  the  railway  stokers,  the 
tohers,  the  bakers,  the  candlestick 
alters,  the  tinkers,  the  tailors,  the  sul- 
rs,  the  sailors.  Why?  Becai.se  this 
usic  has  a voice  of  its  own.  more  ex- 
essivo  than  words;  the  language  of 
e soul,  which  speaks  ferth  in  certain 
lodies  which  form  an  utterance  of 
lutterable  passion. 

‘The  name  was  perhaps  given  in  ridi- 
le.  It  was  accepted  with  pride.  The 
r is  rash,  reckless,  gay,  triumphant, 
nsy,  boisterous,  careless,  heedless, 
mpant,  raging,  roaring,  rattle-braln- 
h,  devil-may-careish,  plague-take-the- 
ndmost-ish;  but!  solemn,  stern, 
jpeful,  resolute,  fierce,  menacing, 
rong,  cantankerous  (cantankerous  is 
itirely  an  American  idea),  bold,  dar- 
S — 

"Words  fail. 

‘Yankee  Doodle’  has  not  yet  received 
Doo!" 

Henry  Mason  Brooks,  who  died  at 
Uem  last  Wednesday,  76  years  old,  was 
le  author  of  an  entertaining  book, 
Olden  Time  Music,"  which  was  pub- 
shed  here  by  Ticknor  & Co.  in  18SS.  j 
he  design  of  the  book  was  to  give  1 
ome  account  of  music  in  the  old  days 
1 New  England,  more  particularly  in 
cston  and  Salem.  Mr.  Brooks  mod- 
stly  called  his  volume  "a  compilation 
rem  newspapers  and  books;”  but  much 
'aterial  was  thus  gathered  for  the 
leasure  of  the  careless  reader  and  the 
enefit  of  the  future  historian  of  music 
i this  country. 

* * * 

"La  Dame  de  Trefle”  is  the  title  of  a 
iww,  operetta  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Jharles  Clairville  and  Maurice  Froyez, 
ausic  by  Emile  Pessard,  which  was 
roduced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens, 
’aris.  May  13.  The  composer,,  born  at 
fontmartre,  in  1843,  was  a Prix  de 
tome  in  1S62.  He  is  now  the  head  pro- 
essor  of  harmony  at  the  Conservatory, 
le  has  written,  besides  masses,  orches- 
ral  suites,  a piano  trio,  songs  and  piano 
lieces,  several  operas  and  operettas, 
.mong  them  “Capitaine  Fracasse”  1878, 
‘Tabarin”  1385,  “Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes" 
888,  and  "Mamzelle  Carabin”  1893. 

The  libretto  is  said  to  be  amusing,  al- 
hough  it  is  clean.  A mountebank,  hav-  j 
rescued  a young  woman  from  a 
unaway  horse,  is  invited  by  her  eccen- 
ric  relative,  the  musical  Mayor  of  a 
:ountry  town,  to  take  part  in  some  pri- 
vate theatricals  for  which  he  has  com- 
posed the  music  and  in  which  his  fam- 
!y  assists.  The  ingenue  of  the  piece 
fails  in  love  with  the  mountebank.  The 
Mayor  must  be  a delightful  character. 
He  has  noticed  that  the  reason  why  the 
public  at  large  does  not  like  Wagner  is 
because  it  does  not  understand  either 
the  libretto  or  the  music.  He  therefore 
makes  "Die  Walktlre”  popular  by  sub- 
stituting tableaux  vivants  for  the  li- 
bretto and  suppressing  all  the  music. 
In  his  civic  office  he  composes  free-  j 
ly,  he  has  a piano  in  the  main  hall,  and 
he  puts  a billiard  table  in  the  salle  des 
mariages.  He  thinks  this  is  better  than 
devoting  his  time  to  politics. 

The  music  is  said  to  be  charming,  and 
some  of  it  as  an  air  for  soprano  is  in 
true  opera-comique  style.  The  over- 
ture, telephone  rondo,  and  ensemble  of 
the  family  council  are  especially 
praised. 

There  is  a new  ballet  at  the  Olympia, 
Paris;  "Barbe-Bleue,”  with  music  by 
Charles  Lecocq.  It  illustrates  the  chief 
sc<  nes  in  the  good  old  legend.  Lecocq’ s 
music  is  said  to  be  fresh  and  tuneful. 


The  Journal  has  received  a copy  of 
William  Shakspeare’s  "Art  of  Singing” 

. from  the  publishers,  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany. The  author  was  already  known 
to  many  in  Boston,  personally  and 
through  his  pupils.  Born  in  1849,  he 
showed  musical  instincts  at  an  early 
age.  Winning  scholarships  in  England, 
he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  then  devel- 
oping a tenor  voice  he  went  to  Milan  to 
study  with  Lamperti.  He  returned  to 
England  In  1875  and  sang  in  concerts 
and  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1877.  He 

I was  appointed  a professor  of  singing  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1878. 
He  has  written  a Dramatic  Overture 
(1874),  a piano  concerto  (1879),  a sym- 
hony,  overtures,  string  quartets  in 
IS.,  songs  and  piano  pieces.  It  will 


i be  seen  that  he  is  not  merely  a 
spqpialist. 

This  book,  part  I.  of  the  complete  , 
work,  is  clearly  and  intelligently  writ-  I 
ton.  It  treats  of  the  management  of 
the  breath,  the  vocal  organs,  the  law, 
soft  palate,  lips  and  face,  eyes,  a:  tack, 
legato,  the  registers,  force  an  I inten- 
sity, etc.  There  are  Illustrations  and 
exercises.  Not  the  least  valuable  fea- 
ture is  tho  recapitulation  in  the  form  ! 
of  rules  to  bo  observed  during  the  prac- 
tice of  the  exercises. 

Certain  statements  and  certain  the- 
ories advanced  will  no  doubt  provoke 
discussion,  but  I believe  that  such  dis- 
cussion will  work  for  'he  advantage  of 
Mr.  Shakspearc  . , well  as  of  vocal  art. 
Nor  is  this  a book  to  be  studied  with 
profit  merely  by  the  student  or  teacher. 
The  average  concert-goer  will  find  much 
entertainment  as  instruction.  You  hear, 
for  instance,  your  professional  friend 
speak  of  De  Coi  ac  as  a "while  tenor." 
Y'ou  smile  acquiescently  and  say,  "Yes," 
but  you  are  more  inclined  to  call  the 
singer  "yellow";  for  you  know  what 
that  term  means.  Now  listen  to  Mr. 
Shakspeare’s  definition: 

"The  last  type  to  be  considered,  and 
one  often  heard,  is  when  the  voice 
tends  to  produce  sounds  of  a bleating 
and  silly  character,  which  are  caused 
by  the  corners  of  th?  lips  being  pulled 
back  and  down,  and  general  rigidity 
of  the  lower  lip.  throat,  and  jaw.  It 
is  known  in  Italian  as  ‘voce  bianca,’ 
in  French  as  ‘voix  blanche,’  and  may 
be  translated  into  English  as  colorless 
voice.  We  could  scarcely  describe  this 
way  of  singing  as  noble.  When  very 
marked,  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  the 
utterances  of  the  half-witted,  and  the 
face  of  the  singer  assumes  an  expres- 
sion which  is  artificial  and  affected,  and 
which  is  generally  accompanied  by  an 
'inane  smile." 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

A public  square  in  Vienna  has  been 
named  after  Brahms. 

Sembrich  will  appear  next  season  in 
"Manon”  and  “Lakmg.” 

Emma  Eames  has  rented  Lady  Eard- 
ley’s  house  in  Lancaster  Street,  Hyde- 
Park,  London,  for  the  season. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  who  is  now  nearly 
80  years  old,  bade  a musical  farewell 
May  8 to  the  Temple  Church  (London), 
of  which  he  has  been  organist  for  55 
years. 

Mme.  Marie  Decca,  who  is  a relative 
of  Francis  Key,  the  author  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,”  was  invited  to 
sing  that  solo  May  24  at  the  grand  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  war  fund, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
City  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  made  a great  hit 
in  San  Francisco.  The  music  lovers 
from  the  city  and  from  the  towns  with- 
in a hundred  miles  turned  out  in  large 
numbers,  and  were  reused  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Wherever  the 
quartet  appears  the  same  applause 
greets  it,  and  its  journey  is  a veritable 
artistic  triumph.  The  trip  will  include 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  West,  and 
ends  the  middle  of  June. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academie  i 
des  Beaux-Arts  a clause  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Gustav  Moreau  was  read  be- 
queathing a sum  of  100,000f.  to  the  Acad- 
emy, the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  a prize— to  be  given  trien- 
nlally — for  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction in  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture or  musical  composition.  By  an- 
other disposition  M.  Moreau  bequeathed 
his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Rochefoucault, 
with  all  it  contained,  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  on  condition  that  the  col- 
lection now  in  the  residence  should  be 
preserved  in  its  entirety. 

The  final  arangements  for  a perma- 
nent orchestra  for  New  York  have 

just  been  concluded  by  Mr.  Carl  Loe- 
wenstein.  proprietor  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria subscription  concerts.  Mr.  Emil 
Paur,  formerly  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  and  now  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 
has  been  secured  as  the  conductor  of 
the  permanent  orchestra,  and  will  con- 
duct all  the  concerts.  The  permanent 
orchestra  will  consist  of  60;  it  will  be 
augmented  from  time  to  time.  Besides 
the  usual  subscription  concerts  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  a series  of  chamber 
music  soirees  will  be  given  next  season 
by  well-known  soloists. 

The  Earl  of  Dysart  has  written  to  a 
London  morning  paper  suggesting  that 
visitors  to  the  opera  should  be  allowed 
time  to  dine  between  the  acts  of  very 
long  works,  instead  of  being  compelled 
either  to  eat  at  an  abnormally  early 
hour  cr  to  wait  ir.  a state  of  semi-hun- 
gvr  until  the  end  of  the  performance1. 
With  reference  to  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory evening  dress,  Lord  Dysart  sayl 
he  would  like  to  know  whether  it  Is  le- 
gally possible  to  enforce  such  a rule  In 
the  absence  of  an  accurate  definition  of 
“evening  dress.”  While  there  is  this 
uncertainty  upon  the  point,  he  will  ha 
happy  to  inaugurate  or  to  co-operate  in 
any  movement  to  bring  about  a test 
case. 

The  Daily  Messenger,  Paris,  pub- 
lished the  following  paragraph  sent  by 
its  London  correspondent  May  163 
“Mme.  Melba  writes  to  a friend  in  Lon- 
don from  San  Francisco,  where  she  has 
been  singing  in  Rossini’s  ’ll  Barbiere:’ 
‘The  war  fever  runs  high  here,  and  I 
am  obliged  every  night  to  sing  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”  in  the  lesson 
scene,  and  in  my  costume  of  a Spanisfl 
Senorita!  It  produces  an  amazing  ef- 
fect upon  the  audience,  but  sets  me 
thinking.  They  say  that  sometimes  tho 
worst  enemies  become  the  fastest 
friends,  and  perhaps  my  Rosina  of  Spain 
singing  the  American  national  anthem 
is  prophetic  of  a pleasanter  state  of  afi 
fairs  for  both  countries  in  the  far-off 
future.’  ” 

As  there  was  much  talk  lately  about 


tr^cbmlng  of  "Mr.  Hermann  Zump.rfd 
-'*•■  fork  as  conductor,  the  toll., win* 

, account  ot  his  leading  “Die  Walktlre" 
in  London  May  J1  may  be  of  interest. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Pull  Mill  Oazettei 
Last  nlL'ht  at  Covent  Garden  wo  had 
“J?  5’-  ^Msfactory  performance 

of  Die  Walktlre.  Herr  Zurnpe  conduct- 
od ; it  was,  wo  believe,  his  lirst  appear- 
ance in  London,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  t.iere  may  be  various  opinion! 
about  his  achievement.  Our  opinion  so 
far  as  this  performance  goes,  Is  quite 
definite.  The  orchestral  work  was  w* 
think,  given  with  a sublety  and  a ‘deli- 
cacy that  wore  altogether  admirable  Hi 
was,  if  you  please,  quite  different  froni 
the  Wagner  to  whom  we  have  been  ac- 
customed at  the  hands  of  many  conduc- 
tors who  are  nevertheless  masters  Irt 
their  own  way.  Wagner,  who  seems, 
the  more  one  acquaints  one’s  mind  an  I 
taste  with  his  magnificent  work,  to  hav* 
contained  nlrnost  every  quality  cf  mu- 
sical excellence,  combined  these  twi 
qualities  which  are  usually— one  would 
almost  have  thought  essentially— di- 
vorced from  one  another,  emphasis  an  I 
accent.  We  use  these  summary  words 
for  tho  sake  of  convenience,  emphasii 
being  the  power  of  enforcing  a situation, 
accent  being  the  more  remote  capacity 
for  Indicating  sudden,  swift  and  delicar* 
surprises  and  changes  of  thought— in 
translating  music  into  literature  it  11 
clear  that  one  must  use  terms  a Hit  ™ 
arbitrarily.  To  return;  The  typical 
modern  conductor  is  in  the  habit  ot 
making  all  lie  can  of  Wagner’s  empha- 
sis. That  admirable  conductor.  Mr. 
Henry  Wood,  for  example,  plavs’  thi 
Walkiirenritt  with  an  absolutely  won- 
derful attention  to  the  emphasis.  Yon 
are  racked  and  torn  by  emotion  as  tin 
brass  mounts  higher  and  higher  in  i's 
tremendous  progress.  Herr  Zurape  ha3 
a different  thought,  another  sentiment; 
he  has  found  with  what  marvelous  dex- 
terity and  insight  Wagner  laid  the  quiet 
accent  upon  each  successive  bar,  and  it 
was  this  facet  of  the  master's  gentu! 
which  he  flashed  upon  us  last  night, 
somewhat  to  our  astonishment,  but  to 
our  profound  satisfaction.  The  first! 
act  was  played  throughout  in  a formal 
but  masterly  manner.  We  say  deliber- 
ately that  for  the  first  time  we  became 
acquainted  with  the  restraint,  the  hesi- 
tation, the  asceticism  of  Wagner’s  nobln 
music;  its  other  qualities  of  splendor, 
magniloquence,  emotion,  intensity, 
melody  and  poignancy  were,  of  course,, 
matters  of  long  familiarity.  And  hero 
came  a quiet,  an  undemonstrative  ami 
inscrutably  impressive  conductor,  who 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  turned  the  lights 
down,  and  showed  you  a thousand  new] 
beauties  shining  with  the  luminosity 
of  their  own  exquisite  loveliness.  Tho 
brass  sang— literally  sang— with  a 
strange  and  ineffable  peace;  the  ’cellos 
and  the  basses  most  incisively  showed 
the  essential  points  of  their  functions, 
and  all  the  melody  was  transformed  by 
a sweet  and  restrained  coherence.  Those 
who  look  to  Wagner  for  nothing  but 
sound  multiplied  to  unlimited  excesses 
probably  found  in  this  method  a tanta- 
lizing lack  of  expressiveness  which  ai 
careful  attention  should  quickly  have 
dispelled.  We  welcome  Herr  Zurnpe  as 
a conductor  of  great  parts,  and  the  Co- 
vent Garden  management  deserves  cor- 
dial congratulation  upon  the  enlistment 
of  his  services.”  Zurrpe  is  now  48  years 
old.  He  has  led  at  Salzburg.  Wurz- 
burg, Magdebuch,  Frankfort,  Homburg, 
Stuttgart,  Munich.  From  1873  to  1878 
he  helped  Wagner  at  Baireuth. 


>w  ^1—7  3t>  -c[ 

’“Your  book  is  excellent.” 

“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  only  between  us,  my  dear 
fellow,  I think  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
shown  in  it,  the  observation,  so  to  speak, 
is — well — limited." 

“What?  You  say  that  to  me  who  once 
used  to  whoop  it  up  day  and  night?  When 
anyone  has  lived  my  life,  young  man,  he  has 
some  idea  of  the  world — he  has  at  least  the 
benefit  of  said  experience.” 

"You  are  right.  It  was  probably  the  style 
that  seemed  careless.  Your  phrases  sound 
at  times  as  though  you  were  making  up  a 
freight  train." 

"I  can’t  agree  with  you.  There’s  style,  if 
there’s  nothing  else."  - 

"Just  as  you  say,  but  don’t  you  think 
that  you  are  needlessly  personal,  and  at 
times  coarse? 

"Are  you  crazy?  My  book  may  not  be 
worth  anything,  it  may  be  badly  written 
and  crude,  but  it  is  an  honest  book,  and  I 
have  a refined  nature,  and  I would  not  hurt 
the  feelings  of  anybody  In  the  world.” 

"Yes,  old  man,  your  book  13  really  an 
excellent  one." 

Augustus,  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  pub- 
lisher, who  says,  "Why  don’t  you 
make  a little  volume  of  your  best 
newspaper  stuff?  Put  in,  for  Instance, 
your  essays  on  ‘The  Sweep  of  the 
Mongolian.’  ‘An  Inquiry  Into  the 

Poverty  of  Mark  Twain,’  ‘Save  the 
Subway!’  Then  bring  all  the  copy  to 
me,  and  we’ll  talk  about  a title  and  a 
cover.”  Be  deaf,  Augustus,  be  deaf. 

For  even  If  the  publisher  Is  in  earn- 
est, what  real  advantage  is  there  to 
lyou  in  such  publication?  How  many 
copies  do  you  think  would  be  sold? 
Enough  to  pay  the  bills  for  paper  and 
ink  and  binding  and  press  work? 

Think  what  would  follow.  Somebody 
would  give  you  a dinner.  There  would 
be  toasts,  epigrams,  compliments.  Y'ou 
might  be  called  by  some  enthusiastic 
person,  "The  Charles  Lamb  of  Bos- 
ton,” or  "The  Bacon  of  Brighton,”  or 
‘‘The  Montaigne  of  Medford,”  and  you 
would  feel  foolish.  Of  course  you 
would  be  flattered,  and  after  you  were 
safe  at  home,  you  would  read  a little 
lLamb  and  say  to  yourself,  "A  good 
writer,  but  I think  I could  express  that 
Idea  In  more  striking  language;  Dauber 


didn’t  pay  me  so  much  of  a cl 
intent  after  all  ’ 

After  pie  dinner,  you  would  bi 
habitually  self-conscious.  Y’ou  would 
see  tho  street  car  conductor  pointing 
you  out  to  strangers  as  "a  distinguished 
writer.”  You  would  be  hurt  if  tho  men 
ot  the  club  did  not  >,efer  occasionally 
to  your  book.  ,Y'ou  would  wonder  why 
you  were  not  mentioned  ns  one.  of  tho 
40  in  the  proposed  American  Academy. 
iBefore  that  dinner  you  wrote  freely, 
without  thought  of  an  audience.  Or 
you  could  then  say  with  Thackeray's 
Pen. 

I’ve  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  his  brain, 

.The  aimless  Jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused 
pain;  * 

Tile  Idle  word  that  he'd  wish  back  again. 

I’ve  help’d  him  to  pen  many  a line  for  bread; 
To  Joke,  with  sorrow  aching  tn  his  head: 

And  make  your  laughter  when  his  own  heart 
bled. 

But  now  you  write  with  one  eye 
on  the  paper  and  one  on  the  audience. 
You  quickly  become  an  Insufferable 
prig. 

Be  content,  Augustus,  with  your  hum- 
ble station.  Do  your  daily  task  as 
'though  you  were  a bricklayer  or  a 
drawer  of  beer.  Be  thankful  that  a j 
trenerons  public  forgets  by  night  what  | 
It  read  at  breakfast. 

If  you  must-  write  a book,  write  one 
Bt  your  leisure.  Let  It  be  the  labor  of 
months,  years.  Let  t,he  book  be  short. 
And  when  it  Is  finished  at  last,  burn 
the  manuscript.  Would  you  give  your 
enemies  a lasting  monument  for  their 
derision? 


Here  Is  Q.  for  Instance.  Q.  has  writ- 
ten no  book.  He  Is  satisfied  with  the 
life  of  a day,  an  hour. 

THE  CHAMPION  LIAR, 
while  waiten  for  a train  at  the  Union 
ptatlon  a frelnd  of  mine  met  Me  well 
Bays  He  above  all  Liars  I ever  Came 
across.  I listned  to  them  In  a retail 
Liquor  store,  are  they  new  lies  said  I. 
they  are  the  latest  out  for  1898  theare 
(was  a good  many  in  the  Store  so  I got 
to  the  further  end  of  the  Counter  to 
get  a glass  of  ale  while  there  was 
two  men  discussing  the  war  one  said 
He  would  not  burry  any  but  pitch  them 
to  the  sharks  a bricklayer  was  tellen 
bow  he  was  layen  glass  bricks  a ton 
and  a ton  and  a half  on  a builden  I 
psked  him  how  he  lifted  them  he  said 
by  a derrick  where  were  they  Mad 
said  I in  Philadelphia  said  He  where 
are  you  layen  them.  Said  I you  must 
be  from  down  east  said  He  then  a stair 
builder  struck  the  Counter  and  said  He. 
.was  builden  a stair  so  10,000  people 
could  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  panic 
where  are  you  builden  it  said  I.  read 
the  papers  said  he  and  find  out.  being 
p friend  of  the  proproieter  I told  him 
What  I heard  says  he'  them  fellows 
Can't  tell  lies  to  perfection  you  see  that 
stout  broad  sho.uldred  Chap  over  there 
talking  1 said  yes  well  Call  him  over 
to  get  a glass  of  beer  he  is  the  Cham- 
I peon  of  Boston  So  I asked  Him  to  come 
have  a drink  pray  what  do  you  follow 
ps  a business  iron  works  and  Me- 
chinest  what  is  the  largest  piece 
pf  iron  you  ever  Made  said  I 
| well  I forged  a piece  for  South 
(Africa  a little  over  100  tons 

that  is  a lie  said  a man  just  came  in 
|r  Is  not  said  another  for  I am  one  of 
the  Men  that  put  it  up  in  Africa  it  was 
pver  100  feet  long  and  six  feet  square 
for  a diamond  plint  it  was  to  long  we 
bad  to  cut  one  end  of  it  took  a week  to 
get  it  hot  we  had  to  stand  in  a cask 
Df  water  with  a hammer  with  a ban-  ; 
file  ten  feet  long  and  two  iNatives  play- 
In  on  Me  with  a hose  arid  I cut  it  of 
pad  they  all  gave  Him  a clapp — the 
proprietor  called  me  aside  said  He  the 
Champion  that  held  the  belt  for  three 
years  formaly  came  from  Medford  hut 
I was  compelled  to  turn  Him  out  He  got 
profane  while  tcllin  the  most  absurd 
6'ories.  the  last  He  told  was  about 
en  explosive.  He  made  from  blueberrys 
Bynamite  and  Guncotton  Could  not  be 
compared  to  it  would  cause  an  earth- 
B->ake  He  spread  gunpowder  on  the 
Boor  and  toutched  It  with  a match 
Eayrn  it  was  rvdused  down  so  I was 
Pbliged  to  turn  him  out.  Said  I which 
tf  these  men  is  Champion  you  called 
the  wrong  Man  Said  the  man  behind 
the  Bar  the  fellow  that  stood  in  the 
cask  of  water  is  Champion,  how  often 
fo  these;  perevecatiors  meet  here  said  I 
•very  Saturday  Evening  from  all  the 
Titys  and  Towns  for  10  miles  of  a 
tadious  no  profanity  alowed  what- 
ever they  are  aflieted  with  a mania  and  j 
biore  So  when  the  Moon  is  full  Q 
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THE  JEWEL. 

Jenny  1b  walking  along,  thinking  about 
nothing;  suddenly  her  right  foot  refuses  to  i 
go  by  her  left  foot. 

IiOok  at  her  standing,  unrootable  before  a I 
ehop-window. 

She  is  not  stopping  to  admire  herself  in  the 
mirrors  or  to  smooth  her  hair.  She  stares 
at  a jewel.  She  stares  at  it  obstinately,  and 
if  it  had  wings  it  would  fly  to  her,  like 
some  charmed  insect,  to  place  itself,  a ring, 
on  Jenny’s  linger,  or,  a brooch,  in  her  bodice, 
or,  an  earring,  in  her  ear.  To'  see  it  better 
Jennv  half  shuts  her  eyes;  she  even  closes 


!\->«scs3  the  thins  nt  lea  ' 

You  would  say,  “She  is  ;ist<rep.“  j 
nd  the  window,  from  somewhere  , 
p,  a hand  appears.  White,  well*, 
leaves  its  sleeve.  You  would  say 
adroitly  entering  a dove-cot.  It 
te  way.  It  creeps  along,  without 
itself  In  the  blaze  of  diamonds, 
awaking  the  drowsy  gems,  and 
tips  of  Its  nimble  lingers,  as  though 
■ok mg  fun  at  Jenny,  who  watches 
, It  steals  away  from  her  the  jewel. 


Mr.  Leonidas  Smithers,  who  has  just 
moved  into  an  “elegant  flat  with  open 
plumbing,  elevator  and  bicycle  room," 
was  complaining  at  the  Porphyry  of 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  “After  dinner 
and  every  night  somebody  in  the  room 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  my 
den.  pounds  the  piano  for  at  least  an 
hour.  I can  t smoke  quietly;  I dan’t 
fix  my  mind  on  the  evening  paper;  and 
I go  to  bed  without  knowing  just 
where  Cervera  is.  It’s  a hideous  thing 
she  plays— I say  ’she.'  for  it  must  be  a 
woman.  My  daughter,  who’s  musical, 
says  it's  an  Invention  by  Bach;  if  it  is, 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  patented. 
And  I can’t  stop  it.  I suppose  the 
woman  has  a right  to  play  within  so- 
called  reasonable  hours.” 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.’’  said  Old 
Chimes.  "l3et  a powerful  electro-mag- 
net and  put  it  on  your  side  of  the 
wall.  Then  when  the  pianist  begins  to 
play,  the  strings  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  piano  in  ycur  direction,  and  the 
piano  will  be  useless.  She  will  never 
find  out  the  reason.” 

And  the  poet  thought  of  the  lines  of 
Poe: 

The  trembling  living  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 


The  N.  T.  Times  says  that  the 
“aristocratic  dinner  basket  is  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  tall.”  Nonsense. 
The  true  aristocratic  dinner  basket  is 
a tin  dinner  pail.  Wordsworth  appre- 
ciated this  when  he  wrote 
tVhat  though  our  burden  be  not  light. 

We  need  not  toil  from  morn  to  night; 
The  respite  of  the  mid-day-  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  creature's  power. 


Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  says  that 
this  war  is  “the  legitimate  successor 
of  all  the  devils  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  ail  ages  have 
been  able  to  invent.’’  Mr.  Conway  is 
an  authority  on  this  subject.  Did  he 
not  write  a history  of  the  Devil?  Still, 
we  prefer  Defoe’s. 


Judge  Robert  Grant  has  been  appoint- 
ed Chief  Marshal  of  the  Alumni  for 
Commencement  Day  at  Harvard.  Will 
he  accept  the  office?  There  will  be 
men  in  the  procession  who  are  not 
earning  $10,000  a year. 


Beef  at  Manila  is  $2  50  a pound.  “Let 
me  eat  the  beef  of  a nation  and  I care  ! 
not  who  makes  their  laws.”  | 


Rjyal  for'  which  it  was  TnleuTaa.  A 
splendid  museum  could  be  made  out  of 
works  snubbed  by  academies  and 
•scholars.’  The  latter  can  stand  origi- 
nality up  to  a certain  point.  There- 
after they  hide  their  eyes  and  cry 
•treason!’  ” After  all  the  rejection  was 
a good  thing  in  this:  it  was  the  cause 
of  a striking  article  by  Andre  Fon- 
tainals  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of 
May.  in  which  there  is  a glowing  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Rodin. 

And  finally  a Mr.  Pellerin  bought  the 
etatue  for  20,000  franca. 


You  may  remember  that  Boston  I 
turned  its  highly  respectable  back  on  , 
Macmonnies's  statue,  "The  Bacchante,’’  i 
which  if  it  had  been  received  and 
placed  in  position  would  have  been  the 
only  well-ventilated  thing  in  the  Public 
Library.  A still  more  surprising  rejec- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  much 
gossip  and  the  cause  of  sarcasm  and 
anger  in  Paris. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  art  critic  gives 
this  interesting  description  of  Rodin's 
Balzac;  "I  have  left  myself  little  space 
to  speak  of  the  amazing  statue  of  Bal- 
zac. by  Rodin,  though  with  unlimited 
space  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  tremendous  impression  which  this 
colossal  work  produces.  First  of  all,  it 
is  the  living,  that  is  to  say,  the  immor- 
tal Balzac.  From  a rugged,  rock-like 
form,  with  an  enveloping  robe  de 
i-hambre,  starts  a head  from  which  all 
fh-  g»nlus  of  Balzac  seems  to  shine 
like  the  light  from  a lighthouse.  There 
are  aspects  of  the  statue  which  are 
frankly  risible;  but  the  laugh  which  In- 
i-Ms you  Is  the  laughter  of  the  Oom6dle 
Humalne.  There  is  everything  in  this 
extraordinary  production,  sublimity, 
Immortality,  humanity,  genius.  It  is 
the  handshake  of  consummate  genius 
with  consummate  genius;  the  worthiest 
tribute  of  one  art  to  another  ever  of- 
f-red In  the  history  of  Art.  Rodin’s 
other  contribution,  ’Le  Baiser,’  is  a 
pr'-ut  work;  but  never  has  this  master 
revealed  his  astounding  power  more  j 
completely  or  more  audaciously  than  in  ! 
1 'Ba  zoo.’  I hear  that  the  committee 
of  the  Soolfte  des  Gens  de  Lettres  dis-  | 
dike  the  statue,  which  they  are  too  nar- 
r jw-min  i'.d  to  appreciate,  and  will  try 
i . prevent  ils  being  erected  in  the  Pal- 
au Royal;  but.  fortunately,  they  are 
? nd  by  a contract  which  renders  such 
vandalism  Impossible." 

Yt, , the  Society  refused  the  statue 
ar.d  call'd  It  ‘‘a  study.”  Whereupon 
in  a ' rushed  Into  print.  One  said,  “As 
K"  it  a tribute  to  it  as  if  it  had  been 
up  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
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CROWDS. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  bathe  In  the 
multitude;  it  Is  an  art  to  enjoy  a crowd; 
and  he  that  can  be  drunk  with  vitality  at 
the  expense  of  the  human  race  breathed  In 
from  a fairy  visiting  ills  cradle  the  taste  for 
disguise  and  mask,  hatred  of  home,  passion 
for  travel. 

Multitude,  solitude:  equal  and  convertible 
terms  for  the  lively  poet.  He  that  does  not 
know  how  to  people  his  solitude  knows  no 
more  how  to  be  alone  in  a busy  crowd. 

The  poet  enjoys  this  Incomparable  privi- 
lege that  ho  can  at  will  be  himself  or  an- 
other. As  those  wandering  souls  which  go 
a-searching  a body,  he  enters  when  he 
wishes,  the  personage  of  each.  For  him 
alone  everything  Is  empty;  and  If  certain 
places  seem  to  be  closed  to  him,  it  is  be- 
cause in  his  eyes  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  a visit. 

The  solitary  and  thoughtful  walker  be- 
comes strangely  intoxicated  by  this  universal 
communion.  He  that  easily  marries  the 
crowd  knows  feverish  joys  of  which  the  ego- 
ist. shut  up  as  In  a box;  or  the  lazy,  con- 
fined as  a mollusk,  .will  be  eternally  de- 
prived. He  adopts  for  his  own  all  the  call- 
ings, .all  the  joys  and  all  the  miseries  pre- 
sented by  ciicumstances. 

What  men  call  love  is  small,  restrained, 
weak  compared  to  this  unspeakable  orgy, 
this  holy  prostitution  of  the  soul  which 
gives  itself  .wholly,  poetry  and  benevo- 
lence, to  the  unlooked  for  one  that  appears, 
to  the  unknown  that  goes  by. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  teach  sometimes  the 
happy  of  this  world— were  It  only  to  humili- 
ate for  a moment  their  silly  pride— that  there 
are  pleasures  far  superior,  vaster,  more 
subtle  than  are  their  happinesses.  Founders 
of  colonies,  shepherds,  missionary  priests  ex- 
iled to  the  end  of  the  world  know  without 
doubt  something  of  this  mysterious  intoxi- 
cation; and  in  the  bosom  of  the  huge  family 
made  by  their  genius  they  must  needs  laugh 
at  times  at  those  who  pity  them  for  their 
uncertain  fortune  and  too  sober  life. 


There  were  already  ''.Selections  from 

Browning,”  '^Selections  from  Words- 
worth’’ and  “Selections"  from  other 
t-oets;  and  now  it  is  Walt  Whitman's 
turn.  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  & Com- 
pany of  this  city  have  published  “Se- 
lections from  the  Prcse  and  Poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman,’’  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Oscar  L.  Triggs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  This  handsome  vol- 
ume is  more  than  “a  collection  of  strik- 
ing poems”;  it  gives  to  those  who,  un- 
acquainted with  Whitman,  deterred 
from  reading  Leaves  of  Grass  by  cheap 
wit,  genteel  ignorance,  or  outrageous 
f lander,  would  still  know  something  of 
(he  man  and  his  works,  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  humanity  and  the  hero- 
ism of  his  life,  the  mighty  purpose  of 
his  literary  work  and  tho  noble,  su- 
preme accomplishment  of  that  never 
deviating  purpose.  He  that  reads  these 
selections  will  not  rest  until  he  has  read 
Y.'hitman  in  bulk.  Mr.  Trigg's  introduc- 
tion is  helpful#  sane,  free  from  gush  or 
hysteria,  an-}  the  “selected  Bibliogra- 
phy” is  of  general  interest  as  well  as 
of  special  value  to  the  collector.  Not 
the  least  important  of  the  selections 
Is  the  remarkable  essay  that  served  as 
preface  to  the  text  of  the  1853  edition 
pf  Leaves  of  Grass. 

And  if  your  delicate  lips  disdain  to 
utter  the  word  “brewery.”  speak  when 
occasion  requires  ot  a "zy thepsary.” 


Yvette  Guilbert  has  declared  herself 
in  favor  of  the  Spaniards.  “The  Ameri- 
cans are  incapable  of  the  slightest 
artistic  emotion;  with  them  everything 
(s  a question  of  figures.”  And  Miss 
Guilbert’s  figure  aroused  no  emotion  in 
this  country. 


Me  own  idee  is  that  war  is  nob  a 
jnatther  iv  prayers  so  much  as  a mat- 
ther  lv  punchin’,  an’  th’  on’y  place  a 
prayer  book  stops  a bullet  is  in  th' 
story  books.  'Tis  like  what  Father 
Kelly  said.  Three  weeks  ago  las’  Su’n- 
dah  he  met  Hogan,  an’  Hogan,  wantin' 
lo  be  smart,  ast  him  if  he’d  offered 
up  prayers  f'r  th’  success  lv  th’  cause. 
'Faith,  I did  not,’  says  th’  good  man. 
•I  was  in  too  much  iv  a hurry  to  ge; 

| away.’  ’What  was  th’  matther?’  ast 
Kogan.  ‘I  had  me  uniform  to  brush 

up  an'  me  soord  to  polish,’  says  Father 
Kelly.  'I  am  goin'  with  th'  rig'mint 
; tomorrah,’  he  says,  'an',  he  says,  ‘if 
; ye  hear  iv  me  waitin'  to  pray,’  he  says, 
i ’anny  time  they’se  a call  f’r  me,’  he 
says,  ’to  be  in  a fight,'  he  says,  ‘ye 
may  con-clude.’  he  says,  ‘that  I’ve  lost 
me  mind  an’  won’t  be  back  to  me  par- 
ish,' he  says.  'Hogan,’  he  says,  ‘I’ll 
go  into  th’  battle  with  a prayer  book 
in  wan  hand  an’  a soord  in  th’  other,’ 
he  says,  'an’  if  th’*wurruk  culls  f’r  two 
hands  ’tis  not  th’  soord  I'll  dhrop,'  he 
says.  'Don't  ye  believe  in  prayer?'  says 
Hogar..  T do,’  says  th’  good  man, 

I ’but,'  he  says,  ‘a  healthy  person  ought,' 

I he  says,  ‘to  be  ashamed,’  he  says,  ‘to 

ask  f’r  help  in  a fight,’  he  says.” 

Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Chicago  Journal. 


I This  is  the  feast-day  of  rfb  Erasmus 
of  Antioch,  who  fell  under  the  dis- 
I pleasure  of  Diocletian.  The  holy  man 
■was  first  beaten  with  clubs  of  lead,  then 
, Itcssod  into  a kettle  of  seething  pitch, 
jswax  and  brimstone,  and  then— an  anti- 
climax—into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
■ Released  each  night  by  an  angel.  All 
J this  irritated  the  local  authorities,  and 
to  Erasmus  was  again  beaten;  he  was 
then  clothed  in  a red-hot  cc.at-of-mail; 
tend  again  was  he  tersed  into  a kettle  of 
seething  pitch  ar.d  oil,  and  again  was 
lie  thrown  into  prison.  An  angel  freed 
Jiim,  led  him  to  a convenient  ship,  and 
then  steered  him  to  Fo>-mia,  where  he 
worked  miracles  until  he  was  invited 
toy  a voice  from  heaven  to  leave  this 
teorry  world. 

And  this  is  the  death-day  of  Mr.  John 
Rousey,  who  died  (1731)  at  the  age  of 
):i8  on  the  isle  of  Dislrey,  Scotland.  His 
Inheriting  son  was  born  to  him  when  he 
•was  in  his  hundredth  year.  The  boy 
could  hardly  be  considered  disrespectful 
Ilf  he  addressed  his  sire  as  "Say,  old 
man.” 

Now  the  Philadelphia  Times  has  sn  ac- 
count of  the  arrest  of  a “famous”  burglar. 
How  famous? N.  Y.  Times. 

Just  as,  according  to  Shakspeare, 
Menacrates  and  Menas  w-ere  “famous 
pirates.’’ 

Tillotson,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
ppeaks  of  “the  death  of  famous  male- 
factors," and  Cobbett  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  phrase,*  “a  famous  false- 
hood.” 

If  you  are  filled  with  a single-minded  de- 
Eire  to  “make  home  hideous  at  a small  cost” 
you  can  paint  flowers  on  panels  of  doors, 
cm  mirrors,  and  on  antimaocassars.  The  re- 
Eult  will  well  repay  any  little  trouble  It  may 
cost.  For  a very  few  shillings  you  nay  buy 
quite  a large  number  of  china  animals 
flesh  photograph  frames,  glass  vases,  pin- 
trays,  boxes  and  candlesticks,  a little 
thought  will  enable  you  to  avoid  the  purchase 
pf  any  but  the  really  useless,  and  with  these 
‘you  can  litter  your  mantelpieces  and  tables 
till  there  Is  no  room  left  to  put  down  a 
I ibonk,  or  a pipe,  or  a teacup.  You  can  paint 
j almost  enything  with  enamel  paint,  from  a 
j mahogany  sideboard  to  a marble  mantelpiece; 
Ilf  you  are  firm  with  your  mother  she  may- 
even  submit  to  your  painting  the  walnut- 
wood  wardrobe  in  the  best  bedroom,  which 
is,  as  you  know,  shamefully  old-fashioned. 


The  court  of  the'  apartment  house  is 
® huge  sounding-board.  There  is  no 
need  of  crowing  cock  or  alarm  clock. 
There  is  always  some  early  riser  who 
awakens  all  the  neighbors.  He  splashes 
in  his  tub,  or  he  sings  lustily  a morn- 
ing hymn,  or  he  shrieks  salutations  to 
the  lazy  of  his  household,  or  he  coughs. 
The  window's  are  now  open — and  that 
cough!  It  is  not  one  that  excites 
pity;  it  is  not  the  holtow,  mournful  va- 
riety known  as  the  graveyard  cough; 
it  is  scraping,  metallic,  aggressive,  ex- 
asperating. It  is  defiant,  as  though  the 
cougher  said,  “I  pay  my  rent,  I am  at 
‘home,  I cough  as  I please.  You  have 
no  business  to  sleep  at  this  hour.”  Or 
there  is  the  crash  of  a family  jar  at 
early  breakfast.  You  hear  the  angry, 
Litter  words,  the  slamming  of  a door. 
And  from  6.30  to  9 o’clock  there  are  the 
noises  of  preparation  for  another  day 
of  labor.  During  the  other  hours  of 
sunlight  the  sounds  of  the  court  form  a 
part  of  the  great  symphony  of  tumul- 
tuous working  life.  They  are  without 
Individuality.  But  at  9 o’clock  of  the 
night  the  court  has  again  its  Individual 
voices.  From  far  down  come  the  shouts 
end  laughter  of  the  cave-dwellers,  re- 
joicing after  the  kitchen-fires  are  low. 
There  is  humble  courting.  The  white, 
peat  Swede  welcomes  her  swain.  An 
army  of  cousins  invades  the  basement. 
Your  decanter  is  not  as  full  the  next 
day.  There  is  not  as  much  of  the  joint 
as  you  thought  there  would  be  for 
luncheon.  Do  you  begrudge  the  cave- 
dwellers  their  enjoyment?  Because  you 
look  far  back  on  your  own  courtship, 
shall  there  be  no  more  kissing  and  em- 
bracing? The  court  of  the  apartment 
house  is  a vast  sounding-board. 


J Lc-'vc-*- 


£7 


Remember  that  in  life  you  ought  to  behave 
#s  at  a banquet.  Suppose  that  something  Is 
carried  round  and  is  opposite  to  you. 
Ktreteh  out  your  hand  and  take  a portion 
with  decency.  Suppose  that  it  passes  by 
you.  Do  not  detain  it  Suppose  that  it  is  not 
J-»t  come  to  you.  Do  not  send  your  desire  for- 
ward to  it,  but  wait  till  it  is  opposite  to  you. 
Do  so  with  respect  to  children,  so  with  re- 
spect to  a wife,  so  with  respect  ^o  magis- 
terial offices,  so  with  respect  to  wealth,  and 
you  will  be  some  time  a worthy  partner  of 
the  banquets  of  the  gods.  But  if  you  take 
none  of  *he  things  which  are  set  before 
you,  and  even  despise  them,  then  you  will  be 
Hot  only  a fellow  banqueter  with  the  gods, 
tut  also  a partner  with  them  In  power. 


We  have  received  a confidential  dis- 
patch from  a passionate  Cuban  dis- 
guised and  high  in  favor  at  Santiago. 
Translated,  it  reads  about  as  follows: 
“When  Cervera  first  heard  of  the 
JAmerican  fleet  blocking  his  path,  he 
(summoned  me  and  asked  me  if  I 'had 
ever  read  ‘Dombey  and  Son.’  Before 
J could  make  answer,  he  murmured, 
'Tough  and  devilish  Schley.’ ” 


The  New  York  Suit  says  that  In 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  there  are  500  whist 
clubs  composed  of  women;  the  total 
membershfp  is  a little  more  than  8009; 
the  season  is  34  weeks;  and  Syracuse 
fwomen  “devote  080,000  hours,  or  some- 
thing like  80  years,  to  whist-playing 
each  season."  Furthermore  the  total 
lamount  of  money  spent  in  prizes,  fa- 
vors, fines  each  season  is  about  $130,000. 

This  should  not  surprise  anyone 
This  luxury  goes  with  the  name  of  th 
town.  Plato,  after  visiting  Syracuse  ii 
jBicily,  complained  of  being  obliged  ti 
leat  and  drink  heavily  there  twice  a day 
and  he  exclaimed,  “Never  will  any  man 
.under  the  sun  be  wise  surrounded  by 
such  conditions.” 

Ah  the  ancient  Syracuse!  Ah  the  de- 
sirable town!  Pink-footed  Ceres  was 
worshiped  in  "tempests  of  wine  and 
music."  ’Twas  the  home  of  Phrynis, 
who  rose  from  cook  to  courtier;  01 
Aeschylus,  Bacchylides,  and  Epichar 
mus,  never  weary  of  draining  potations 
pottle-deep,  potations  in  wines  of  red 
I and  white,  and  yellow,  and  in  the  wine; 

’ of  Sybarls  that  ran  in  great  pipes  frorrl 
I vineyards  to  the  city.  (The  Standarr a 
j Oil  Company  lifted  this  idea.)  An 
they  spent  their  time  also  in  playing  a 
1 cottabos;  and  they  played  for  prizes 
as  for  three  ribbons,  five  apples  ant 
1 nine  kisses;  and  kisses  were  the  usual 
prize.  Perhaps  in  the  end  the  prize  | 
at  the  whist  games  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

; are  less  costly. 


It  is  an  old  definition,  so  old  that  it  is 
perhaps  new.  Yacht;  Any  kind  of  a 
craft  that  carries  a lot  of  champagne. 


Yes,  let  us  indulge  ourselves  in  lit- 
erary exploration  ar  t!  oircurslon. 

To  T.  B.  A.:  No.  the  contributor 

to  the  Boston  Journal  is  not  the  “Q." 
who  wrote  “Noughts  and  Crosses,  Sto- 
I ics,  Studies  and  Sketches”  (London, 
J891). 

Did  anyone  notv  living  ever  read  a 
novel  '-ntkied  “The  Senator's  Son;  or 
the  Maine  Law  a Last  Refuge,”  by 
M<tta  Victoria.  Fuller,  otherwise  known 
es  the  Singing  Sibyl? 

A bookseller  of  Edinburgh  made  tills 
distinction  In  his  catalogue  last  month: 
‘ Gentlemen,  executors,  and  others.” 


“No,"  said  the  singularly  nervous 
man  in  an  end  seat  of  the  street  ear, 
“No,  my  eczema  is  not  as  yet  a dis- 
figurement. Its  highest  range  is  on  a 
level  with  my  collar  band.  If  It  should 
climb  higher  I should,  much  to  my  re- 
gret, be  obliged  to  wear  those  cuff  col- 
lars, which  give  tie  appearance  of  ex- 
treme discomfort  to  many  young  men. 
1 am  troubled  with  what  I call  shrink- 
ing or  diffident  eczema.  It  fears  the 
light,  it  avoids  the  eye  of  man.  In 
summer  at  the  seaside  when  I go 
bathing  every  day  it  almost  wholly  dis- 
appears. If  I could  get  permission 
from  the  police  to  go  about  my  busi- 
ness and  through  the  streets  and  to 
church  and  plares  of  amusement  with- 
out any  clothes,  naked  as  Adam  before 
fje  was  tripped  by  Eve,  1 know  I should 
|>e  free  from  Hie  irritating  thing;  it 
would  be  so  ashamed,  so  mortified, 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  If  I wore 
no  clothes  the  eczema  might  wish  to 
bide  in  rny  liver,  and  then  I should  be 
ti  dead  man.  Dr.  Drencher  said  to  me 


■ Mr.  George  R.  Sims  is  moved  fi 
j these  timely  remarks:  “Spain  is  a eoun 
I try  in  which  revolution  Is  a nations 
I'pastime.  What  cricket  is  to  an  Eng 
| lishman  conspiracy  is . to  a Spaniard 
j The  reason  that  nobody  goes  to  bed  I 
| Madrid  till  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  i 
that  everybody  sits  up  to  see  what  i 
going  to  happen  next.  Spain  is  alway 
more  or  les3  in  a condition  of  comi 
opera,  so  far  as  the  conspirators’  ehc 
rus  is  concerned.  The  black  mantle  I; 
i suggestive  at  once  of  the  romance  an; 


the  reality  of  Spanish  life.’ 


I 


Boston,  June  1,  1S9S| 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

, I asked  my  friend.  The  Qx'etist.  why  I 
is  that  he  never  goes  anywhere  else  than# 
the  Common  to  Indulge  his  taste  for  qulj 
his  passion  for  the  open  air.  His  ans^ 
was  characteristic: 

“My  dear  sir,  you  forget,  you  ignore 
fact  that  my  hair  is  graying.  Old  age  brli 
jnany  comforts,  and  none  is  greater  than  it 
> r:ne  becomes  gradually  content  to  dwell  wi 
in  narrow*  horizons,  to  pad  a single  pn 
j\nd  what  would  better  lit  my  needs  tl 
Boston  Common?  Boston  Common!—'* 

I omit  his  rhapsody. 


Vr  extolled  to  him  the  Feif9) 

Us,  Franklin  Park— 

Tonklln  Purk."'  he  Interrupted.  "I 
all  those  places — but  Franklin  Park! 
he  daytime  children  and  nursemaids  and 
olrllnj?  bicycles— by  the  way,  I expect  you 
exert  your  Influence  to  keep  the  bicycle 
’ the  Common — In  the  nifrht  time  whtrl- 
t bicycles,  a patriotic  band,  lovers  embrac- 
r on  secluded  benches,  and  poets!” 
‘Poets?”  I exclaimed  in  amazement. 

•Yes,  poets;  but  let  me  tell  you  a tale. 
iu  might  call  it  a tale  of  Balloon  Poets.” 
Yours  truly. 


POETS  IN  FRANKLIN  PARK. 

[Vo  poets,  both  young-  men— one  short 
d slim,  the  other  tall  and  stout— laid 
emselves  down  on  the  grass.  The 
11,  stout  young  fellow  threw  himself 
wn  at  full  length  nonchalantly.  The 
ort,  slim  young  man  first  felt  the 
ass.  then  spread  his  overcoat  and 
tposed  himself  upon  It  carefully. 

They  contemplated  the  stars, 
t was  a fifth  month  night,  mildly 
irm;  a night  luminous  with  star- 
ht:  no  moon;  electric  light's  twlnk- 
g among  the  trees  of  the  park. 

And  the  short,  slim  young  man  said 
a soft,  well-modulated  and  thin 
Ice:  “Dear  Lord!  Dear  Lord!  One 

ty  watch  the  stars  here— God’s  lamps 
a black  tent— yet  all  about  us  Is  the 
itant  city  blind  to  the  stars;  an  amor- 
ous monster,  repellant,  vindictive, 
juching  in  a black  cave,  devouring 
e spirits  as  they  pass  by.  Dear 
ird!  To  escape!  To  send  one’s  soul 
t,  up,  there  to  the  stars.  To  send 
e’s  soul  adventuring  to  the  archlpel- 
o of  the  stars!” 

The  tall,  stout  young  man  lighted  his 
ie.  The  blazing  match  showed  for  a 
>ment  the  grin  on  his  face.  “They 
ok  good  beefsteaks  in  the  city,  never- 
eless,”  he  said,  “we’ll  send  forth 
r souls.”  He  waved  his  pipe.  Tipped 
th  the  glowing  tobacco,  it  was  a ma- 
;!an’s  wand. 

The  souls  of  the  fwo  poets  escaped 
jm  their  nostrils.  They  winged  their 
iv  star-ward.  They  voyaged  in  the 
flnitude  of  Space,  and  for  them  were 
e processional,  ever-moving  pageants 
the  Four  Dimensions.  They  saw 
e beginning  and  the  application  of 
■ngth,  Breadth,  Thickness:  long  mys- 
: lines  shuttlewise  weaving  upward, 
wnward,  and  across:  eternal  Cause 
-luclng  Effect.  They  beheld  the  birth 
the  dispersal  of  Time:  minutes, 
centuries,  ages.  For  them  were 
layed  thousands  of  rising  and  set- 
| suns.  For  them  melodramatic 
sets,  blood-red;  for  them  sunsets  of 
try,  unphrasable. 

ley  landed,  to  rest  on  a star  isle 
the  coast  of  Sirius.  They  sat  upon 
p shore  of  that  mystic  ocean  and 
lew  the  meaning  of  Silence.  And  the 
ul  of  the  slim  young  man  said  plaint- 

ly:  “Dear  Lord!  the  Silence!  And 
w cold  it  is!”  The  soul  shivered  in 
js  cold.  “After  all,  the  earth,  and 
me,  mother,  fireside.”  The  soul 
pped  from  the  star  and  sank,  shiv- 
Sr.  and  sank. 

’he  other  soul  lighted  its  pipe  at  a 
net’s  tall.  The  glare  showed  the 
in  on  the  soul’s  face. 

’he  slim  young  man  on  the  grass 
laned  and  awoke.  He  sat  up  shiv- 
ng.  “What  imprudence  to  doze  on 
s damp  ground  in  May!”  He  hur- 
d on  his  coat.  He  shook  his  snor- 
; companion;  he  could  not  wake  him.  . 
en  the  slim  young  man  went  home 
a street  car,  coughing  tentatively,  1 
>odlng  over  pneumonia  and  burial  j 
icesslons.  He  said  that  street-car  j 
■porations  were  soulless,  careless  of  j 
: public.  “Open  cars  on  such  a chil-  i 
night.”  O pneumonia!  O burial  pro-  I 
isions!  j 

/ong  afterward  the  stout,  tall  young  | 
returned  home,  marching  with 
ig  strides,  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
d his  soul  told  him  marvelous  tales 
adventure,  wild  legends  of  the  moon 
I stars. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


been  publicly  subscribed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  t’ho  Dally  Messenger,  the 
statue  will  be  erected  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Consell  d’Etat  and  the 
Louvre. 


Apropos  of  the  reproach  made  against 
young  Mr.  Letter  of  Chicago  for  caus- 
ing bread-riots  In  Italy,  the  Financial 
News  of  London  tells  this  story  of  an 
American  speculator.  He  was  a con- 
sumptive Yankee,  sick  unto  death,  and 
he  had  been  carried  by  easy  stages  to 
the  winter  heights  of  Davos  Platz. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
bask  In  the  afternoon  sunshine  and  wait 
for  the  end.  To  create  a little  diversion, 
he  suborned  two  waiters  and  bought  tip 
all  the  toothpicks  for  miles  around. 
He  established  a complete  corner  In 
toothpicks,  and  the  guests  at  all  the 
hotels  had  to  come  round  and  beg  for 
toothpicks  at  his  own  price.  He  started 
at  $2  each,  and  raised  the  price  50  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  He 
was  contemplating  a corner  In  tobog- 
gans with  a pleased  air,  when  a blood- 
vessel broke. 


Sir  John  "SKBre  tooTt'’the  liTnT_“whcir] 
the  clock  ptriiek  the  hour  for  retiring,”  j 
although  only  half  of  their  heavy  task  ' 
■vvasdone;  butothersare  not  os  thought- 
ful.  This  host  In.  Dover  Street  may 
have  been  bored  to  death;  ho  said  to 
himself,  "I  want  to  go  to  bed,  I’ll 
tnke  off  my  collar;  that  may  start  j 
’em;  then,  If  they  don't  budge,  I'll  { 
draw  a boot."  Or  lie  may  have  hnd 
eczema  and  corns.  (Never  Judge  a man 
by  his  company  smile).  We  advise  Mr. 
Seaman  to  write  to  the  i’rovldcnce 
Journal. 


Mr.  Peter  Doyle  was  the  true  hero 
at  the  Walt  Whitman  Fellowship  din- 
ner in  New  York.  He  refused  to  speak, 
“because  he  had  nothing  to  say.”  There  i 
are  many  in  the  Fellowship  that  have  j 
nothing  to  say,  yet  they  persist  in 
talking  and  writing. 

It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  see  the  ex- 
patriated Mr.  Henry  James  patting 
Walt  Whitman  on  the  head  for  his 
“Wound  Dresser,”  just  as  a dude  with 
gloved  hand  timidly  strokes  a mastiff. 
Mr.  James,  who  has  the  honor  to  re- 
semble in  personal  appearance  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  speaks  patronizingly 
of  Whitman’s  mother  as  "obscure, 
laborious.”  This  snobbish  criticism 
may  be  applied  with  honesty  to  the 
literary  style  of  Mr.  James. 


W.  L.  C.  writes:  “I  read  the  other  day 
that  Major  Shlba  of  Japan,  watching 
the  organization  of  our  volunteer  army, 
said,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of 
it:  'It  is  simply  marvelous.' 

“This  reminds  me  of  Phillips  Brooks 
keeping  his  conscience  clear  when  a 
homely  baby  was  shown  him  by  looking 
hard  at  It  for  a minute  and  then  ex- 
claiming to  the  mother;  ’Well,  that  Is 
e baby,’  with  a strong  emphasis  on 
‘Is’  ”, 


The  lot  of  women  In  Europe  is  bitter. 
At  the  art  and  music  schools  of  St. 
Petersburg  they  are  not  allowed  to 
■wear  corsets,  and  at  Berlin  University 
braids  down  the  back  are  forbidden. 
Shall  we  not  hear  the  expostulating 
'voice  of  Mrs.  Chant? 


Commend  us  to  Judge  Stake  of  the 
Circuit  Court  sitting  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.  A man  was  convicted  of  failure  to 
support  his  wife— a judgment  establish- 
ing a dangerous  precedent— and  one 
point  of  the  defence  was  that  she  had 
written  him  an  insulting  letter.  The 
Judge  said;  “The  letter  is  the  raving 
of  a woman  who  is  jealous  and  infuri- 
ated. A husband  is  not  relieved  of  his 
obligations,  no  matter  what  his  wife 
may  say.  A woman’s  only  weapon  is 
her  tongue,  and  it  is  the  part  of  all 
gallant  men  to  let  her  use  it  without 
recourse.”  And  then  the  Judge  passed 
sentence;  A fine  of  50  cents  and  costs. 

0 iwu  l/  ' / sr 

When  the  time  came  round 

That  the  Soul  must  leave  the  Body 

All  the  Man’s  kinsfolk 

Stood  round  the  bed 

Where  the  miracle  was  to  be 

—The  departure  for  the  Journey. 

And  the  heavy  eyelids 
Gave  faint  recognition. 

And  the  leaden  hands 
Caught  at  the  coverlet: 

Then  the  Soul  stood  out 
Invisible  beside  the  Body 
And  shivered  in  the  strange  air. 


Chelsea,  Mass.,  June  1. 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Dear  Sir— I was  spending  the  evening 
in  company  at  a friend's  house  on 
Dover  Street,  and  the  question  came 
up  whether  it  was  the  polite  thing  for 
the  man  of  the  house  to  take  off  his 
collar  and  boots  of  a hot  night.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  he  ought  to  stand  It 
with  the  rest  out  of  respect  for  the 
ladles.  Yours  truly, 

ABEL  SEAMA.N. 


id  wild  legends  are  already  gather- 
around  the  head  of  Rear  Admiral 
sy.  He  did  this  as  a boy;  he  did 
t as  a young  man;  he  made  a Ger- 
Prince  apologize,  etc.,  etc.  He 
yet  turn  out  to  be  the  man  that 
Jck  Billy  Patterson, 
lanks  are  sent  to  Dewey.”  What 
hero  really  needs  is  food,  ammuni- 
men.  

re  regret  to  say  that  no  reporter 
icriblng  the  opening  of  the  new  en- 
ie  house  in  West  Roxbury  mentioned 
ether  the  house  was  paintgd  red. 

Another  veteran  of  Waterloo  is 
td.”  Veterans  of  whisky  and 
terloo  still  survive. 


^Odin's  statue  of  Balzac,  which,  as 

H stated  Tuesday,  was  sold  to  a Mr. 

erln  of  Neuilly,  will,  after  all,  be 
( wted  in  a public  place  In  Paris.  The 
] I'Of  30,000  francs,  which  should  pur- 
i tse  the  statue  from  Mr.  Pellerln, 


This  is  an  important  question,  one 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Cravat- 
and-Frock-Coat  Editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal.  (He  called  on  us  the 
other  day.  Alas!  we  were  out— at  our 
j broker's.) 

It  may  be  argued  on  the  one  hand 
that  such  ease  of  manner  will  promote 
general  amiability  and  remove  any 
rigid  barrier  to  conversation.  Wit  Is 
not  encouraged  by  tight  boots;  amor- 
ous confidences  are  discouraged  by  wilt- 
ed linen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doffing  of 
artificial  and  meretricious  charms  may 
cast  a gloom  over  the  company  even 
when  the  men  and  women  are  assem- 
bled for  funereal  respect  and  are  seated 
about  the  corpse.  The  size  of  the  room 
and  the  personal  habits  of  the  host  are 
important  factors  in  this  interesting 
problem. 

There  is  such  a difference  of  opinion. 
Some  are  absurdly  sensitive;  others 
are  perhaps  reprehensibly  indifferent. 
We  know  a young  man  who  gave  up 
courting  the  sloe-eyed  daughter  of 
a richly  whiskered  farmer  because  the 
tired  parent  solaced  himself  In  cold 
weather  by  resting  his  bootless  feet  In 
the  oven  of  the  kitchen  stove.  But 
this  is  a digression. 

We  dislike  to  wound  Mr.  Seaman’s 
feeling's,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
hour  was  late,  that  all  the  stories  had 
been  told,  that  all  the  tunes  had  been 
'iPlayed?  They  that  dug  the  grave  for 


Alas,  the  Listener  has  fallen  a victim 
to.  the  demoralizing  influences  of  war. 
There  was  a time  when  he  was  content 
' with  the  chaste  joy  of  contemplating 
raspberry  bushes  and  mullen-stalks.  Dr 
(he  would  breathe  freely  the  pure  air 
of  lonely  mountain  top  and  bathe  his 
soul  In  Emersonian  thought.  Now  he 
is  a correspondent  on  the  gory  piazza 
of  a Tampa  tavern  and  first  in  the 
mad  charge  to  dinner.  Nor  has  he 
escaped  wounds.  The  Cuban  women 
have  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
himself  told  the  story  of  his  rout  in  the 
Transcript  of  Thursday. 

“The  beauty  of  these  girls  is  some- 
thing almost  ineffable.”  "They  have 
great  black  eyes.”  “Laughing  musical- 
ly, and  showing  rows  of  pearly  teeth, 
and  shooting  those  glances  of  light- 
ning about  them.”  "That  merry  and 
rippling  palm-leaf-in-the-breeze  sort  of 
laugh  of  theirs.”  And— oh,  sly  dog! — 
"There  ‘are  sundry  duennas,  but  the 
duennas  seem  to  be  of  slight  conse- 
quence.” 

And  once  again:  "These  lovely  Cu- 

bans are  a shade  coquettish.  * * * It 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  coquetry  as 
It  is  with  regard  to  poudre  de  riz;  it 
seems  to  be  a perfectly  normal  and 
unexceptionable  part  of  their  equip- 
ment.” 

We  are  fond  of  the  Listener,  and  we. 
,do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  this  sur- 
prising and  painful  episode  in  an  other- 
wise unblemished  career.  To  say  that 
this  meek  lover  of  nature  now  appears 
as  the  defiant  apologist  of  poudre  de 
riz  is  enough.  We  do  not  envy  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  publishers  of  a 
newspaper  who  thus  throw  exemplary  , 
(members  of  their  staff  into  terrible  | 
temptation. 

r- 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  are  famil- 
iar with  the  name  of  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
i burn,  the  music  critic  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette.  I have  quoted  from  him  freely 
and  frequently  in  these  columns,  for  I 
delight  in  the  keenness  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  catholicity  of  his  taste,  his 
ever  abiding  sense  of  historical  perspec- 
tive, and  the  rare  melody  and  color  of 
his  diction. 

“The  Fringe  of  an  Art;  Appreciations 
in  Music.”  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  was  pub- 
lished a short  time  ago  by  the  Unicorn 
Press,  London.  And  I beseech  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  music  to  buy  this 
book,  to  read  it  again  and  again.  He 
writes  about  Mozart,  Gounod,  Berlioz, 
Rossini,  Verdi,  Tschaikowsky,  Boito, 
Wagner.  He  discusses  the  art  of 
Calve,  Maurel,  Santley.  Burney  ap- 
pears to  him  as  a journalist  cn  tour. 
“Humor  in  Music”  is  examined.  But 
perhaps  the  essay— all  of  these  essays 
are  short— that  is  the  most  striking  ami 
full  of  suggestion  is  the  prologue: 
“Modernity  in  Music.” 

* * * 

"The  flight  of  time  is  the  passing  of 
modernity.  * * * I do  not  merely  and 
baldly  mean  that  an  artistic  production, 
like  man,  like  the  flowers,  like  the  sun, 
grows  older  as  the  years  go;  I mean 
that  those  years  do  actually  steal  from 
it  an  absolute  quality  which  it  once 
possessed,  and  that  the  passage  of  time 
creates  a supreme  test  of  worth,  not  as 
the  common  opinion  has  it,  because  the 
average  judgment  of  men  declares  this 
work  or  that  work  to  be  supreme,  but 
because  it  survives  in  the  average 
judgment  of  men  after  it  has  lost  its 
overpowering  quality  of  modernity.” 

He  does  not  think  that  modernity 
often  deceives  the  judgment  of  tho 
elect.  “The  artist  is  aware  of  beauty 
as  the  devout  Mussulman  is  aware  that 
Mohammed  i3  the  Prophet  of  Allah.” 
Y'et  Mr.  Blackburn  realizes  the  fact 
that  there  comes  a time  when  “Every 
human  creature  of  full  experience  has 


absorbed  an  much  of 'this  rnehlon  of 
modernity  as  Is  possible  tu  his  nntt're.” 
And  Ihus  the  late  J.  W.  Davison,  re-  | 
garded  by  Berlioz  as  the  greatest  of  | 
contemporary  critics  In  music,  refused  j 
to  accept  Wagner,  "as  the  air  filled  to 
Its  point  of  saturation  Is  Incapable  of 
retaining  more  moisture.”  Looking 
forward,  he  sees  tho  lime  when  Wag- 
ner will  appear  to  a world  expressing 
Itself  with  an  Intense  sentiment  of 
novelty  "simply  as  a classic  author  j 
who  did  supremely  for  Ills  art  and  de-  | 
served  well  of  It." 

* * • 

I have  spoken  of  tho  medody  and 
color  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  diction.  In 
this  essay  are  two  full  examples. 

He  Is  speaking  of  "The  Damnation 
of  Faust"  by  Berlioz,  v^tlch  at  'first 
was  assailed  bitterly  for  Its  audacity, 
Its  “eccentricity.” 

"And  Berlioz  himself  had  doubts,  and 
mourned  hts  unpopularity.  He  had 
prayed  the  gods  to  grant  him  the  glory 
of  constructing  a classical  work;  and 
the  gods  had  given  into  his  hands,  as 
it  seemed,  a living  creature  with  a 
strange  face  and  Inimitably  restless 
manners,  a creature  that  affrighted 
men  by  Its  contortions,  Its  brutal  ges- 
tures, its  wild,  ferocious,  dervlsh-iike 
antics.  Berlioz  died,  and  the  Gods 
granted  Ills  former  prayer.  The  living 
creature  slowly  shuddered  inttamarble; 
the  strange  face  composed  ils*features 
into  a solemnly  beautiful  but  terribly 
sorrowful  expression;  the  antic  gestures 
caught  themselves  up  Into  one  simple 
vital  pose  of  warning  and  hope;  the 
ferocity  and  exaggeration  of  move- 
ment softened  Into  the  presentation  of 
,an  attitude  of  despair  calling  for  light 
in  darkness:  the  ‘Damnation  do  Faust' 
had  become  a classic.” 

And  listen  to  this  solemn  music  that 
/might  have  escaped  the  lips  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  or  Jeremy  Taylor. 

“So  the  music  of  the  world  flies  away 
from  us  as  we  watch  the  burning  out 
of  the  sun.  Like  bird  after  bird,  its 
newness  flies  from  us,  and  finds  separ- 
ate resting-homes  here  and  there  in  the 
places  of  the  past.  We  who  live  and 
observe  whither  it  has  flown  have  also  , 
j the  privilege  of  noting  the  flight  of  the 
i celestial  bird  as  it  leaves  our  shores 
this  day  for  the  South  that  lies  be- 
hind us.  It  is  a privilege  that  has  its 
perils.  So  fascinated  are  we  by  the 
glory  of  vitality,  this  aspect  and  act  of 
modernity,  that  we  incline  to  praise  our 
joy  of  today  at  the  expense  of  the 
pleasure  of  yesterday.” 
i And  therefore,  although  Mr.  Black- 
\burn  is  slow  to  prophesy  that  Tschat- 
Ikowsky’s  Pathetic  Symphony  will  be 
i admired  a century  hence,  though  he  is 
assured  that  “the  achievement  of  Mo- 
zart, tested  by  the  greatest  of  all  tests, 
the  passing  of  its  modernity,  can  never 
take  a lower  place  in  the  Palace  of 
Art,”  yet  he  now  has  good  excuse  for 
i writing:  “Though  I can  love,  admire, 

praise,  laugh  over,  weep  over,  the  work 
of  Mozart,  I do  not  ever  hope  to  find 
in  that  work  the  particular  and  shak- 
ing emotion  which  took  me  by  the  soul 
when  first  I listened  to  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  Pathetic  Symphony.” 

To  Mr.  Blackburn  “music  has  grown 
no  older,  never  can  grow  older,— if  it  be 
music  indeed,  and  not  a self-conscious 
array  of  sounds”— I envey  him  that 
parenthesis— “than  the  age  she  had 
when  Mozart— himself  a culmination, 
himself  the  greatest  expression  of  a 
great  school— touched  the  true  zenith 
of  his  art.”  We  Americans  that  are 
still  barbarians,  playing  with  opera, 
can  learn  much  from  the  essay  “Mo- 
zart at  Munich.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  sure  that  ”Arr!go 
Boito  is  a Theory”;  but  looking  at  him 
'thus  curiously  he  remembers  his  im- 
perishable service  to  art  as  the  libret- 
tist of  the  old  Verdi,  and  he  admires 
him  as  a man.  He  prefers  the  “Romeo 
and  Juliet’’  to  the  “Faust”  of  Gounod, 
dismisses  sadly  the  sacred  music  of  the 
Frenchman,  finds  him  truly  great  ns 
a song  writer,  a unique  musician  of  his 
time,  in  short,  "a  great  contemporary.” 
To  him  the  “Grand  Traits  d’lnstru- 
mentation”  is  “the  true  flower  of  Ber- 
lioz’s genius.  It  is  the  text,  the  Holy 
Writ  by  which  the  Church  of  his  own 
Music  is  justified,  is  made  great  and 
infallible.  In  it  you  have  the  writer, 
nervous,  vehement,  and  lucid  as’  air; 
the  admirable  critic,  with  his  enchant- 
ing intolerances,  his  boundless  admi- 
rations and  enthusiasms;  the  musician 
and  the  creator;  finally,  the  man— 
which  is  Hector  Berlioz.” 

Calvfi  is  an  incomparable  vocal  act- 
ress. Her  movement  has  “the  persua- 
sions of  a concealed  self-consciousness.”  i 
She  makes  opera  seem  probable. 

Santley  “produces  his  voice  with  an 
apparent  simplicity,  a seeming  facil- 
ity, which  his  contemporary  singers 
only  envy  when  they  seek  to  do  like- 
wise; for  it  is  then  that  they  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  his  achievement." 

Rossini  is  an  almost  unrivalled  mas- 
ter of  tune;  and  “tune  is  melody  a lit- 
tle over-ripe.”  And  oh,  his  “vital  qual- 
ity of  quickness  and  vitality!” 

The  self-appreciation  of  Maurel  is  so 
astonishing  that  it  helps  him  utilize 
his  very  defects.  A dramatic  and  vocal 
critic,  ”he  fashioned  a beautiful  art  for 
himself.”  Here  you  have  Maurel,  the 
man,  the  artist,  in  a sentence. 

Tschaikowsky  is  "a  barbarian  smitten 
by  the  musical  Zeit-geist.”  Rhythm 
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There  is  not  a page  in  this  golden 
book  that  does  not  seduce  me  into 
quotation.  1 cannot  refrain  from  put- 
ting this  passage  before  you: 

"The  newer  commonplace  is  not  so 
easily  described,  for  there  are  no  mu- 
s.cal  terms  wherein  to  describe  it. 
Lawlessness  is  its  life.  It  indulges  In 
tearful  harmonies,  in  chromatic  orches- 
tration, in  a finish  upon  unexpected 
notes,  but  above  all  in  a horror  of 
the  old  symmetry.  Melody  is  also  its 
aversion:  and  it  has  a peculiar  trick  of 
approaching  melody  and  presently 

! scampering  away  as  if  to  prove  its 
; superiority.  It  is  realistic  in  the  most 
ignoble  sense.  Each  writhing'  of  the 
language  to  which  the  music  is  set  im- 
| plnges  a corresponding  writhing  upon 
the  music.  The  thought  of  a cuckoo  is 
] instant  excuse  for  a barful  of  the  well- 
1 known  Interval;  and  whistlings,  scrap- 
ings, shriekings,  drummings  will,  each 
in  turn,  express  for  you  some  essential 
fact  of  passion,  description  or  emo- 
tlon.  The  fullness  of  Irritation  is 
reached  through'  the  deliberate  con- 
sciousness of  this  modern  composer 
that,  whatever  thing  he  may  be,  he  is 
not  commonplace.” 

* * « 

No  wonder  that  when  Mr.  Blackburn 
began  to  write  out  his  impressions  of 
works  and  men  and  women  there  was 
surprise,  there  was  outcry,  there  was 
anger  in  London.  He  was  "unconven- 
tional;" he  was  "an  amateur;”  I be- 
lieve that  he  was  charged  also  with 
youth.  And  yet  I do  not  remember  in 
any  one  of  his  articles  a sentence  that 
hinted  at  personal  malice,  spite,  re- 
venge. It  is  the  duty  of  a God-fearing 
critic,  in  whatever  form  the  Deity  may 
appear  to  him,  to  use  every  weapon  in 
his  power  to  strike  down  pretence  and 
snobbishness  in  high  musical  places, 
and  to  make  constantly  and  bravely 
for  musical  righteousness.  Mr.  Black- 
burn Is.  first  of  all,  a judge— a judge 
deeply  versed  in  precedents  and  leading 
cases,  of  sane  and  lofty  imagination, 
and  of  human  feelings.  No  doubt  he 
is  saved  often  in  rhetorical  flight  or  in 
temptation  to  dogmatize  by  his  birth- 
right of  hurnor.  In  this  book  there  is 
not  an  instance  of  pedantic  display;  and 
yet  no  one  but  a man  of  varied  and 
ripe  learning  could  have  written  it. 
Englishmen  nave  discoursed  before  this 
on  music;  they  have  discoursed  gen- 
erally in  heavy  fashion,  often  looking 
out  of  insular  eyes.  Chorley,  with  all 
his  narrowness,  was  far  beyond  his 
generation;  Davison  is  to  us  merely  a 
name,  for  few  have  the  patience  or  the 
opportunity  to  run  over  newspaper  files. 
Wherr  Mr.  Blackburn  was  first  heard, 
his  voice  was  as  that  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness  of  Philistinism.  For 
George  Bernard  Shaw  had  turned  from 
music  to  the  drama,  and  John  F.  Runcl- 
man  had  not  put  the  war-trumpet  to  his 
lips.  Today  that  voice,  which  at  first 
provoked  consternation,  is  understood, 
heeded,  and  eagerly  awaited. 

Philip  Hals. 

( NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

I Clara  Butt,  the  contralto,  who  is  over 
■ six  feet  in  height,  met  recently  with 
I concussion  of  the  brain  from  a carriage 

I accident. 

Hilda  Clafk  will  go  to  Europe  this 
summer  to  study  singing.  Lillian  Rus- 
sell will  travel  on  the  Continent  be- 
fore she  sings  in  Berlin. 

Verdi  was  in  Milan  during  the  riots 
and  refused  to  leave  the  city,  saying: 
j "In  my  time  we  had  a revolution  near- 
ly every  year.  So  I am  used  to  them." 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  has 
I given  the  Monbinne  prize  of  SCOor.  to 
Gabriel  Pi6rn6,  as  being  the  composer 
of  "the  music  of  a comic  opera  or  of 
several  acts  which  that  body  considers 
best  deserving  reward.” 

The  Knickerbocker  Opera  Company  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Jordan,  mana- 
ger, will  play  in  Saratoga  Springs  this 
summer,  beginning  July  4.  Mr.  Jordan 
assures  everybody  that  “the  repertoire 
will  consist  of  no  chestnuts.” 

Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  in  1850: 
"Gladstone,  who  was  always  fond  of 
music,  is  now  quite  enthusiastic  about 
negro  melodies,  singing  them  with  the 
greatest  spirit  and  enjoyment,  never 
leaving  out  a verse,  and  evidently  pre- 
; such  as  ‘Camp  Town  Races.’  ’’ 

The  Bostonians  have  rarely  been  for- 
tunate with  their  prlma  donnas.  Ca- 
mille D'Arville,  Eloise  Morgan  and 
Alice  Nielson  were  seceders.  So  was 
Helen  Bertram  several  years  ago.  But 
she  will  return  from  Europe  next  sea- 
son and  sing  again  with  the  company. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  will  be  seen  next 
season  in  "The  Charlatan,”  by  Klein 
and  Sousa.  The  scene  is  in  Russia, 
and  the  leading  character  is  a pre- 
tended magician.  The  company  which 
sang  in  "The  Highwayman"  at  the 
Broadway  will  be  employed  in  a new 
work  there  next  fall.  Harry  B.  Smith 
wi.l  write  the  burlesque  for  Weber  & 
Fields  next  season,  and  Julius  Strom- 
berg  will  compose  the  music. 

The  Era  says  of  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
tr.ann,  who  reappeared  in  London  May 
14,  after  an  absence  of  six  years:  “M. 

de  Perhmann  adopts  a somewhat  con- 
fidential manner  with  his  audience, 
and  In  certain  passages  he  will  glance 
from  the  piano  as  if  drawing  attention 
• to  the  beauty  of  the  music."  Here  in 
Boston  the  gifted  pianist  was  extreme- 
ly confidential  in  remarks  concerning 
hi',  own  ability  and  the  beauties  of 
(Chopin's  music,  and  he  drew  attention 
(Constantly  to  the  wilted  Htate  of  his 
(Collar  and  his  general  perspiration. 
l*Van  Lyr-k  , TanrihiiuH'T  Is,  of  course, 
.ariiillar,  out  despite  l is  extraordinary 
be  and  display  of  vigor,  he  ha  the 


curious  defect  of  an  exaggeration 
which  induces  wn&r  is  called  a "slate 
of  nerves”  in  his  listeners.  However 
familiar  you  are  with  his  methods  and 
admire  his  undoubted  merits,  you  cannot 
help  a certain  anticipation  that  he  will 
do  something  outrageous— that  he  will 
overturn  chairs,  or  stand  on  his  head, 
or  dishevel  M.  ftenaud.  Of  course,  no- 
body could  be  really  more  remote  from 
such  achievements,  but  he  insists  on 
creating  the  impression  by  bis  indica- 
tion of  excess  at  every  turn. Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

One  of  the  interests  connected  with 
“The  Black  Hussar”  is  that  it  marked 
the  time  at  which  Marie  Jansen  grew 
stout.  Previous  to  that  May  in  1887 
she  was  slender.  It  was  the  lack  of 
the  flesh  necessary  to  graceful  curves 
that  Interfered  with  the  attractiveness 
that  came  with  avoirdupois.  When  she 
was  “Ohe,  Mama,"  for  the  first  time, 
and  disguised  herself  as  the  old  woman 
in  the  first  act  of  Milloecker’s  operetta, 
there  was  no  lack  of  the  necessary 
fullness.  That  had  come  later  in  her 
ease  than  in  most  others.  Today  Miss 
Jansen,  eluding  the  pervading  vaude- 
ville, is  in  the  far  West,  but  “The 
Black  Hussar”  has  only  wandered  from 

Broadway  to  Eighth  Avenue. New 

York  Sun. 

Arthur  Pougin  paid  this  tribute  to 
Rem£ny,  in  the  M^nestrel  May  22:  "A 

strange  artist  of  the  school  of  Paganini, 
somewhat  wild  and  savage  at  times, 
unregulated  In  performance  and  too  ec- 
centric, but  of  true  grandeur  and  indis- 
putable power  with— a rare  thing— the 
most  penetrating  charm.  He  joined  ac- 
cents of  intense  passion  and  the  ut- 
most tenderness  to  a veritable  fever  of 
execution  that  was  at  the  same  time 
singularly  melancholy.  A supreme 
master  of  his  instrument,  he  dazzled 
the  public  by  unheard-of  difficulties 
and  fascinated  it  by  a fire  and  a dash  of 
which  he  that  never  heard  him  can 
form  no  idea.  It  was  romanticism  ap- 
plied to  virtuosity  in  extreme  fullness. 
Such  a violinist  could  found  no  school, 
but  he  was  truly  wonderful,  and  awak- 
ened sensations  in  his  audience  that 
were  otherwise  unknown.” 

The  present  Guildhall  School  of  Mu- 
sic on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  Lon- 
don, was  erected  by  the  Corporation 
in  1S80  at  a cost  of  £27,000.  The  Cor- 
poration grant  an  annual  sum  of  £2200 
to  the  school,  of  which  £1100  is  repaid  to 
them  as  ground  rent.  The  professional 
staff  numbers  some  120.  The  number  of 
students  averages  3650.  The  school  can 
already  boast  of  a long  list  of  well- 
known  and  successful  ex-students.  The 
fees  taken  in  1897  amounted  to  £33,000, 
and  since  the  year  1880  no  less  a.  sum 
than  £346,000  has  been  received  as  tui- 
tion fees.  About  10,000  lessons  are 
given  weekly  in  the  school.  The  aver- 
age payment  for  tuition  by  the  students 
is  £9  per  head  per  annum,  about  700 
new  students  entering  each  term. 

The  Evening  Telegram  of  New  York 
soys  of  Mr.  Emil  Paur:  "Expressions 
of  the  greatest  satisfaction  are  heard 

ij  on  ail  sides  over  the  fact  that  Emil 
Paur  is  to  be  in  New  York  permanently. 
The  general  impression  is  that  no  bet- 
ter man  could  have  been  chosen  to  con- 

!!  duct  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  con- 
certs. Great  things  are  looked  for  after 
Mr.  Paur  has  had  an  opportunity  to  put 
the  stamp  of  his  strong  individuality 
on  the  work  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Paur 
will  not  only  conduct  the  Philharmonic 
and  Astoria  coreeris,  but  will  also  con- 
duct many  miscellaneous  concerts. 
There  is  a strong  movement  aloot  to 
elect  Mr.  Paur  conductor  of  the  Siedl 
Society  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Paur's  work 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
stamps  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing svmphony  conductors.  He  is  an-'al- 
most'  equally  well  known  and  experi- 
enced conductor  of  opera.” 

In  a review  of  “Tannhauser”  at  Co- 
vent Garden  May  20  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette the  next  day  thus  spoke  concern- 
ing Mancinelli:  "Signor  Mancinelli 

must,  for  a beginning,  give  up  his  hab- 
it of  rapping,  criticising  in  something 
louder  than  a whisper,  and  showing 
signs  altogether  too  obvious  of  mo- 
mentary impatience  and  disapproval. 
We  have  never  known  such  a course  to 
be  attended  by  success.  It  is  extreme- 
ly trying  to  the  audience,  and  it  is  bad 
personal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductor. We  have  seen  Mottl  pass 
through  the  direst  peril  with  his  or- 
chestra, and  face  the  danger  with 
Olympian  calm.  If  an  audience  could 
not  for  its  own  part  discover  the  situa- 
tion, Mottl  was  not  the  man  to  make  a 
public  explanation.  There  were  parts 
of  'he  orchestration,  indeed,  which  Sig- 
nor Mancinelli  produced  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness, particularly  in  the  passion- 
ate accompaniments  of  the  early  Venus 
songs  and  in  the  duet  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Tannhauser  in  the  second  act. 
In  this  latter  case  he  got  a peculiar 

twang  from  the  strings,  which  was  ad-  ! 
mlrablv  expressive.  But  he  assuredly 
lacks  ‘breadth  and  that  tclerance  of 
manner  which  we  look  for  In  the  great- 
est conductors.  However,  he  is  indi- 
vidual and,  whatever  else  you  may 
say  he  knows  how  to  impress  his  per- 
sonality upon  his  (band.  Through  the 
medium  of  any  musician  he  lets  you 
know  that  Mancinelli  is  the  player. 

The  Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.)  gives  the 
billowing  description  of  a new  work,  a 
s\  mphcnic  poem,  “Attls,”  played  for 
th"  first  time  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Festi- 
val May  12:  "The  poem  is  a setting 

of  an  old  Greek  myth.  After  long  hesi- 
tation and  Indecision  Attis,  a Greek 
youth,  determines  to  cross  the  sea  to 
Phrygia,  there  to  worship  Cybele,  God- 
dess of  the  Earth.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a company  of  youths  whom  he  nas 
inspire  ! and  they  at  last  reach  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  only  to  find  a stone 
image  where  they  had  hoped  to  find  the 
beautiful  goddess.  The  image  makes 
no  response  to  their  prayers,  and,  awed  I 
by  the  mystery  of  the  place,  they  start 
to  retrace  their  steps  and  return  home. 
But  by  some  awful  Influence  they  are 
drawn  back  once  more  to  the  goddess, 
and  repeat  their  sofig  of  adoration. 
Then  the  air  Is  filled  with  strange  mu- 
sic which  gradually  develops  into  a 
wil’d  dance,  into  which  they  are  drawn 
whether  they  will  or  no  until  at  last 
they  sink  down  before  the  goddess  ex- 


hausted.' AsTThey  rouse  from  the  Stiipor 
into  which  they  have  fallen  they  hear 
frem  across  the  sea  a faint,  melody 
which  draws  their  hearts  toward  home. 
I But  the  goddess  allows  no  one  who  has 
I entered  her  service  to  desert  her,  and  as 
! Attis  stands  on  the  shore,  his  arms 
stretched  out  toward  Greece,  she  sends 
lions  to  frighten  him  back  again  to  her, 
that  he  forever  serve  in  her  tem- 
ple. The  indecision  of  Attis,  his  resolve, 

the  sea  journey,  the  ascent  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Cybele,  the  uneasiness  which  is 
felt  by  the  youths  as  they  view  the  im- 
age, the  melody  full  of  suggestion  of 
the  home  land— in  fact,  all  the  dramatic 
moments  are  most  vividly  portrayed. 
The  ‘Attis’  motives,  noble  and  virile  at 
the  start,  undergo  numerous  transfor- 
mations, picturing  the  gradual  degen- 
eration of  soul  as  Attis  comes  more  and 
more  under  the  unholy  Influence  of  the 
goddess.  The  beautiful  ‘Prayer’  motive, 
given  out  at  first  by  the  bass  clarinet, 
accompanied  by  the  violas  and  ‘cell!, 
becomes  the  principal  theme  of  the 
orgiastic  music  of  the  dance,  and  in  it 
all  the  principal  motives  appear  In  new 
forms  at  once  effective  and  consistent 
with  the  psychological  changes  in  At- 
tis’s  character.” 


*)  1?  ■ "I 


THE  ROMAUNT  OF  THE  ROSE. 

In  the  West,  over  the  Charles,  the  sun  is 
Sinking.  The  sky  is  a slowly  changing,  gor- 
geous kaleidoscope.  And  now  a Hand  moves 
it.  and  a flaming  rose  is  there,  many-colored, 
mystic,  wonderful:  the  rose  of  Romance.  A 
man  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust,  before 
the  declining  sun,  before  the  mystic  rose  in 
Ithe  sky. 

I gaze  with  admiration,  delight,  and  envy 
upon  him— this  man  out  of  the  East,  the 
hoary  East— this  man  with  flowing  purple 
rote,  with  copper  colored  face,  the  face  of 
a worshiper  of  strange  and  yellow  gods.  I 
er.vy  him  this  sacrifice  of  abasement  in  the 
dust  of  Beacon  Street,  by  the  brink  of  the' 
Charles. 

This  is  all  in  Beacon  Street,  by  the  brink 
of  the  Charles.  Lo.  a crowd  of  curious, 
church-going  Occidentals  draws  near,  peer- 
ing, pointing,  wondering.  A small  boy 
yelps,  "Dago!  O Da— go!”  A policeman  re- 
splendent in  brass  appears. 

In  the  West,  over  the  Charles,  the  royal 
rose,  bereft  of  its  worshiper,  fades  and 
falls.  

Here  is  a touching  instance  of  per- 
gonal journalism.  It  is  the  leading  edi- 
torial article  in  a New  Hampshire  news- 
paper: 

“Friday  night  the  editor  was  taken 
suddenly  sick  with  indigestion  and  in-  1 
Ifiamation  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  Allin  with 
unseasing  care  administered  to  his 
wants  and  the  first  of  the  week  pro- 
nounced him  out  of  danger.  He  is  rap- 
idly recovering  though  not  yet  able  to 
be  out.  We  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness  to  us.  We  thank  the  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  We  thank  the  office 
force  in  its  determanation  to  get  out  a 
better  paper  than  usual.  Our  sickness 
though  short  has  been  most  severe,  but 
we  are  feeling  stronger  each  hour.” 

C.  H.  W.  sends  the  following  commu- 
nication to  the  Jourral: 

"E.  E.  A.  writes  to  her  Aunt  Dinah 
pbout  her  studies.  Besides,  of  course, 
the  three  R's,  there  are  History.  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Physiology.  Latin  and 
Greek.  She  writes  that  she  likes  Greek, 
but  she  ‘cannot  mfster  tile  Greek 
verbs,’  and  she  asks  plaintively.  ‘Aunt 
Dinah,  did  y>u  ever  try  to  master  the 
Greek  verbs?’ 

"You  may  ask.  Ts  E.  E.  A.  a high 
school  girl  or  at  Vassar  or  at  Welles- 
ley? E.  E.  A.  is  writing  to  the  ‘Aunt 
Dinah’  of  the  children's  page  of  the 
Gentlewoman,  aid  she  begins  by  say- 
ing, ‘I  am  a little  girl  11  years  old.’  She 
has  alrealy  taken  3%  terms  of  music 
lessons.  Poor  little  overloaded  brain! 

"Perhaps  you  recall  the  case  of  John 
g<  uart  Mill,  who  according  to  Georg 
Erandes,  was  'a  reading  machine  that 
had  studied  Greek  at  three  years  of  age. 
find  at  13  had  gone  through  a course  of 
political  economy' ; and  yet  he  produced 
a System  of  Logic;  ar.d  you  say.  ‘E.  E. 
A.  may  yet  produce  a "System  of  Soro- 
els,"  or  a ’’Subjection  of  Man.”  ’ 

“But  do  not  forget  how  Dr.  Brandes 
stigmatizes  si  ch  infant  cramming  as 
pn  ‘overfreighted  and  cbingerouc  sys- 
tem; 'hot-house  culture.’  ” 

There  was  a heavy  mail  yesterday. 
We  refuse  positively  to  publish  a poem 
beginning.  "O  what  is  so  raw  as  a day 
Jn  June,”  but  here  is  a note  from  M. 
T.  Q.:  , 

‘‘You  have  read  rr  crvelous  stor  es  from 
newspaper  correspondents  at  Tampa, 
Key  West,  Chickamauga,  or  on  some 
boat  with  a private  cable  off  Santiago. 
Wonderful  fellows  as  those  correspond- 
ents are,  they  must  bow  respectfully  to 
the  Englishman  who  wrote  lo  his  paper 
from  the  Soudan,  describing  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  at  the  battle  on  the  Atbara 
as  ‘a  terrible  hail  of  bullets,  Remington 
repeaters,  elephant  guns  and  buckshot.’ 
"When  1 read  this  I thought  of  the 
old  song,  the  ‘Irish  Jubilee’: 

There  were  fish-halls,  snow-halls, 
Crnr.on-balls,  and  cartrldg— es! 

Meanwhile,  I rejoice  to  be  of  the  present,  to 
live  In  It  with  youth  about  me.  youth  that 
cares  not  to  know  when  my  past  began,  am] 
to  rejoice  in  It,  feeling  that  It  is  always 


yout^f-  at)  1 always  n ring.  And  a/  for 

Consulship  of  Piancus.  If  it  must  be  talked  , 

cf,  let  the  veterans  discuss  It  among  them- 
selves within  closed  doors.  X shall  n<jt  be  , 

with  them.  

Mrs.  Gladstone  is  a more  honorable 
pame  than  Countess  of  Liverpool. 

The  diuretic  water-falls  In  Music  Hall 
ere  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing 

weather.  

Boston,  June  3,  1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

Please  sir,  have  you  heard  any  one 
express  any  anxiety  as  to  a water  fam- 
ine this  summer  in.  this  city? 

Yours  truly, 

A.  SOAKER. 

Mr.  Didier  and  Mr.  Larus  are  disput- 
ing in  Baltimore  the  authorship  of  a 
novel,  “Would  Any  Man?”  To  the 
great  world  on  which  things  creep  and 
walk  and  strut  it  makes  no  difference 
Whether  the  novel  was  written  by  Mr. 
Lidier  or  by  Mr.  Darus,  or  by  Mr.  Dirus 
(Or  by  Mr.  Ladier.  "Would  any  man” 
give  a fig  to  know? 

Read  this  pleasant  reference  in  the 
Referee  (London)  to  young  Mr.  Lelter: 

"I  can  imagine  Mr.  Leiter  thinking 
tnis  war  good  business.  To  him  it 
must  already  have  meant  a gain  of 
millions  sterling.  This  is  one  striking 
iexample  of  the  pernicious  new  influ- 
ences that  are  at  work  in  the  world’s 
iaffairs.  Spaniards  are  blown  up  at  Ma- 
nila and  Italians  shot  down  in  the 
streets  of  Milan  in  order  that  Mr.  Leiter 
end  his  kind  may  get  rich,  and  the  tale 
Js  not  yet  complete.  Y’es;  the  curtain 
(has  risen  upon  a new  act  of  the  Com- 
£die  Humaine,  and  it  promises  to  be 
p.ot  less  engrossing  than  the  first.  But 
where  is  the  Censor?” 

The  Referee  has  been  for  some  time 
singularly  grouty  whenever  it  has 
thought  of  the  United  States.  Even 
Ithe  amiable  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  rises 
to  remark:  "Let  us  leave  this  Anglo- 
lAmerican  alliance  .business  to  the 
clasped  hands  of  the  American  Bio- 
graph and  the  crossed  flag  choruses  of 
American  comic  opera.  Our  attitude  is 
entirely  mistaken  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  we  are  represented  as  a naughty 
boy  catching  hold  of  Columbia’s  skirt 
and  imploring  her  to  prevent  us  from 
being  soundly  whipped  for  our  bad  be- 
haviour.”   

"Our  plays,”  says  Mr.  Finero,  "are 
over-dressed,  the  sense  of  proportion, 
of  harmony,  of  congruity  is  lost  in  the, 
vulgar  commercial  desire  for  display. 
The  too  prevalent  custom  is  to  appeal  to 
the  public  with  a dressy  show-,  without 
relation  to  the  claims  of  the  play  to 
typify  life  and  character  with  all  their 
distinctions  and  differences.  Sometimes 
I have  been  rehearsing  a play  a few 
weeks,  and  the  actors  have  got  into 
their  parts,  and  begun  to  act  more  oiB 
less  like  the  people  I conceived— anc  I 
then  the  dress  rehearsal  has  come,  and  I 
the  actresses  have  come  on  to  the  stage 
in  smart  new  dresses,  designed  and  or-  I 
dered  by  some  one  who  has  not  real  I 
ized  and  visualized  my  characters— ant  I 
what  has  been  the  effect?  The  results  | 
of  my  rehearsals  have  been,  to  some  I 
extent,  undone;  the  actresses  no  longei|  I 
rei  resent  my  creations  as  they  dlO-M 
their  impersonations  are  swamped  b; 
the  uniformity  of  the  fashions.” 


• Ou-J.  n*  V 

The  Pops. 

Last  night  saw  the  first  appearance  I 
of  Mr.  Gustav  Strobe  at  Music  Halil  I 
as  conductor  of  ihe  Promenade  Con-  I 
certs.  He  was  welcomed  heartily  when  I 
he  raised  his  stick  for  the  opening  1 
number,  the  Marche  Hongroise,  by  | 

Berlioz,  and  he  was  applauded  frequent-  I 
ly  in  the  course  of  the  program.  Mr. 
Strobe  is  an  excellent  musician  and  his 
tastes  are  pure  and  elevated.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  bear  constantly  in 
mind  mat  these  concerts  are  designed  1 
for  the  thoughtless  pleasure  of  tin  au- j 
ditnee  rather  than  for  any  educational  I 
purpose.  The  program  for  the  follow-  I 
ing  nights  of  this  week  are  more  jovial  I 
than  that  of  last  night,  which  was  tool 
respectable — and  (herefore  not  wholly  I 
free  from  the  charge  of  dullness.  Boiel-  I 
dieu’s  "Dame  Blanche"  overture  should  I 
be  allowed  to  sleep  quietly  on  the  shelf:  I 
and  Goldmark's  prelude  to  “The  Cricket] 
tin  the  Hearth"  is  not  worth  the  voy- 1 
age  across  the  Atlantic.  A little  morel 
animation.  Mr.  Strube!  A little  morel 
biff ! It  takes  a good  deal  to  arouse  a 
Boston  audience  to  undisguised  enjoy- 1 
mt  nt. 

The  piece  that  awakened  true  en- ] 
thusiasm  last  night  were  interpolated  I 
patriotic  airs  and  a Sorsa  march.  Por- j 
trails  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  I 
of  the  Navv.  Dewey.  Sampson  and] 
Schley  were  cheerel,  and  there  was  long] 
continued  and  uproarious  applause  I 
when  the  name  Hobsor.  appeared  to  the  I 
music  of  Dixie.  It  was  good  to  hear  I 
bolh  the  tribute  paid  the  brave  Ala- 1 
bamian  and  the  tune  that  led  his  father  , 
into  battle.  , , ; 

The  program  tonight  will  include  4 
pieces  bv  Sousa,  SuppA  Strauss,  Mas- 1 
cagni,  Thomas,  Bulzt  ni,-  Rubinstein. 
Wagner,  Offenbach,  Delibes,  Nesvadba,  I 
Each.  , ] 

A special  patriotic  program  will  Pel 
presented  Wednesday  night,  and  thel 
fir.-t  letters  of  tills  piogram  *P<*1*| 
•SimpHon-Schloy.”  Next  Morulay  nightl 


*One  reason  why  Mr.  Rowe’s  dance  was  so 

■ lice  was  that  from  the  very  beginning:  Mr. 

\owe  began  to  make  plets&nt  speeches  to 
he  women  and  to  ask  the  men  what  they 
vould  have  to  drink,  and  Mrs.  Howe  laughed 
he  whole  evening  as  if  she  had  never  en- 
oyed  herself  so  much  in  all  her  life.  Conse- 
AientJy  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  too.  They  are 
ierc  ic  people.” 

"How?” 

"She  had  horrid  neuralgia  the  whole  time, 
uid  he  had  lost  a lot  in  the  city  the  day  bc- 
ore.  but  they  meant  to  make  their  dance  go, 
uul  it  did." 

"A  curiously  placed  heroism." 

."Not  a bit.  If  a thing’s  worth  doing  at  all 
t’s  worth  doing  well.  You  have  no  right  to 
sk  people  to  parties  unless  you  mean  them 
o enjoy  themselves— yes.  and  see  that  they 
o enjoy  themselves,  too,  whether  they  mean 
o or  not." 

"And  to  do  that  you  must  give  the  men 
rinks  and  call  the  women  'stats’  ?’’ 

"Well,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  any  other 
cay  ?’ ' 


Poor  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden.  the  London 
lerary  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
’imps.  Here  he  is  still  stumbling-  over 
The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol”  (or  “jail,” 
you  please).  In  his  letter  dated 
lav  11th  he  states  that  this  ballad 
has  been  translated  into  French,  and 
oon  to  appear  in  a Paris  review.” 
es,  Mr.  Alden,  it  was  translated  into 
rench  by  Henry  D.  Davray,  and  it 
ad  already  appeared  in  the  Mercure 
France  of  May  before  you  wrote 
our  little  news. 

Mr.  Alden  in  his  invincible  ignorance 
sks  in  the  same  letter:  "How  did  it 

ver  happen  that  the  man  capable  of  1 
•riting  as  well  as  the  author  of  this 
allad  has  proved  that  he  can  write 
ecamo  the  Inmate  of  jails?”  If  Mr. 

■ lden  had  only  seen  the  French  trans- 
ition, he  might  have  then  learned  that 
ie  author  of  this  remarkable  ballad 
’ Oscar  Wilde;  but  he  has  busied  him- 
If  the  last  two  months  in  proving 
lat  Jane  Austen  is  a dull  writer,  and 
e has  probably  seen  and  heard  little 
„ f contemporaneous  Interest. 

Mr.  John  Gubbins  evidently  thought 
-5,000  a fair  price  for  his  colt  Ga'tee 
fore,  for  he  accepted  the  sum  from 
ie  Russian  Government.  Ormonde 
owever,  brought  a higher  price! 
-777?  br0usht  Common 

,aio  Ath01  fl2’500:  Doncaster 
.4.000,  and  St.  Blaise  £20,000.  Blcvele3 
1 re  cheaper. 

The  following  paragraph  is  not  from 
'sassiety  column;"  it  is  from  the 
irmy  and  Navy  Journal,  June  4: 
Among  those  appointed  to  the  army 
! a son  of  ex-President  Harrison  and  a 
randson  of  Gen.  Grant;  a son  of  the 
ecretary  of  War,  a son  of  ex-Secretary 
f the  Navy  Thompson,  sons  of  Senators 
oraker,  Murphy,  Gray  and  Sewell; 
ons  of  ex-Senators  Gordon,  Brice, 
■ogan,  Mitchell  and  Earle;  sons  of  Rep- 
esentatives  Catehlngs,  Milliken,  Hull 
nd  New;  sons  of  ex-Govs.  Davis  and 
Foodbury;  sons  of  ex-Mayors  Hewitt 
nd  Strong;  sons  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
itzhugh  Lee,  Wm.  B.  Rochester,  Cle- 
iont  A.  Grlseom  and  W.  H.  English; 
randsons  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Clayton 
CcMichael;  a son-in-law  of  Senator 
loney;  nephews  of  Vice  President 
■l|£obart,  Senators  Allison  and  Gorman; 
n ex-Governor.  John  G.  Evans,  Larz 
' nderson,  William  A.  Harper,  William 
stor  Chanler,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mor- 
in J.  Henry  and  G.  Creighton  Webb 
re  gentlemen  of  social  Influence.  Of 
, lese  39  officers,  one,  Seth  M.  Milliken, 
i a graduate  of  West  Point,  and  three, 

• Bradlee  Strong,  J.  J.  Astor  and 
eorge  S.  Hobart,  have  had  experience 
militia  officers.  The  son  of  Senator 
ay,  appointed  a Lieutenant  Colonel, 
lined  the  appointment.” 

M.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "I 
xve  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  giv- 
advice  to  young  authors,  remarks: 
he  only  way  for  an  author  to  accom- 
sh  anything  is  to  set  aside  certain 
urs  of  the  day  (not  too  many)  for  his 
ork,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rk  as  completely  as  though  he  were 
n office  or  factory.’  This  dictum 
11  delight  the  heart  of  Mr.  James  L. 

He  will  have  it  printed  in  bold 
and  he  will  hang  it  up  in  the 
irary  Shop  where  the  young  poets 
l^appnyijlce  novelists,  clad  in  over-  j 

■lofl 


rsn sr  anil* with  t$$  grateful  dinner-pnil 

close  by,  toll,  amid  the  roar  of  ma- 
chinery, under  the  watchful  eyes  of  tho 
room-foreman.  Mr.  Howells  Is  the  su- 
perintendent of  this  factory.” 

A housekeeper  asked  publicly  the 
other  day  “Why  should  halibut  be  10  to 
12  cents  in  Springfield,  against  20  to  30 
cents  in  Boston;  cod  and  haddock  3 
to  5 cents,  against  7 to  S cents;  bluetish 
4 to  5 cents,  against  8 to  10  cents;  and 
mackerel,  shad  and  salmon  (Kennebec 
or  Oregon)  be  offered  there  and  else- 
where at  half  the  Boston  prices— or 
rather,  be  held  here  at  double  tho  prices 
asked  at  Springfield  and  other  places?” 

Because,  madam,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton submit  to  this  robbery.  You  are 
living  in  a town  where  food  is  much 
dearer  than  in  any  city  of  the  same 
size  in  this  country.  Culture  comes 
high,  but  we  must  have  it. 


in  the^i’esf— two  rferen  foes— they  llgYil 
—In  a sea  at  hlfiod— not  yet  do  1 know 
which  forehead  will  be  crowned  with 
laurel— but  I see  clearly — whoever  turns 
[out  to  be  the  victor— will  roeolve  a con- 
gratulatory telegram  from  Berlin.” 

And  in  the  following  number,  Heine  ! 
represents  two  servants  in  tho  Royal  j 
Palace  at  Berlin  frightened  by  the  np-  j 
gparltlon  of  The  White  Lady.  "Heav- 
ens! This  forebodes  a greaN  misfor- 
tune,” says  one  to  the  other;  "some- 
thing frightful  is  going  to  happen  to 
i our  Royal  House!”  "Yes,”  answer^ 

I the  other,  don't  you  know?  Herr  Josef 
I !l-auff  Is  writing  a new  'Hohenzollern 
drama’  for  the  theatre!” 


Iiu xe.  £ 


We  regret  the  discordant  affairs  in 
'ambridge  Sunday  afternoon.  That  a 
ame  of  craps  should  end  in  a quarrel 
i natural  and  indeed  to  be  expected, 
ut  no  negro  has  a right  in  such  an 
pisode  to  war  against  local  color  by 
hoosing  a revolver  as  a weapon.  The 
tord  craps  suggests  inevitably  negroes; 
nd  the  mind  turns  at  once  to  the 
leasing  thought  of  drawn  razors.  The 
azor— whatever  the  handle  may  be- 
nd If  there  be  no  handle — Is  to  the 
egro  what  the  simitar  is  to  the  Mus- 
ulman  and  the  machete  to  the  Cuban, 
he  negro  has  a glorious  tradition;  he 
houid  bear  this  in  mind  even  in  the 
eat  of  craps.  For  he  is  not  a good 
larksman,  as  Mr.  Fry  proved  Sunday 
'hen  he  shot  at  a boy  and,  missing 
im,  hit  ycung  Mr.  Moses  Cheek. 


Once  on  a time,  long  years  ago. 

Before  my  scanty  locks  turned  white, 
It  may  surprise  you,  Sit.  to  know 

I used  to  write.  , 

Vtrses  tripped  gayly  from  my  pen 
In  those  blest  days  of  which  I speak — 
Scmetlmes  I earned  as  much  as  ten 
Shillings  a week. 

I fell  in  love.  The  action  spurred 
My  Peg<<sus  to  work  like  mad. 

I thought  the  fit  would  last:  absurd! 

I wish  it  had. 

We  married,  and  my  poems  ceased. 

You  ask  me  why?  Perhaps  because 
Life  was  too  happy  then— at  least 
We'll  say  It  was. 


What  alls  the  New  York  Sun?  It 
published  no  editorial  comment  yes- 
terday on  the  260th  anniversary  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorables,  those  intrepid 
defenders  of  Fort  Parker.  Where  was 
the  Ancients-Editor?  Was  he,  perad- 
venture,  asleep;  or  was  he  dining  with 
the  blameless  Ethiopians? 


The  General  Court  had  a delightful 
picnic  yesterday  on  tho  raging  waters 
of  the  Merrimack.  Now  if  all  tho  other 
members  of  the  General  Court  take 
their  turn  in  extending  hospitality  the 
session  will  last  until  cool  weather. 

Here  is  tho  leading  editorial  article 
of  the  last  number  of  ,he  Guardian: 
“It  does  not  follow  that  changing  one’s 
I occupation  from  that  named  In  an  ap- 
plication for  an  accident  policy,  to  that 
'of  a soldier,  will  in  all  cases  greatly 
increase  the  risk.  Indeed,  certain  man- 
agers would  consider  It  a desirable 
exchange  to  transfer  the  policies  in 
force  on  their  bicycle-riding  numbers 
'to  men  in  the  army  that  is  destined, 
we  hope,  to  win  a bloodless  though 
none  the  less  glorious  victory.” 

Yes,  and  we  should  feel  greater  se- 
curity at  present,  standing  in  front  of 
,a  gallant  soldier  from  Michigan  (where 
they  thoughtfully  forgot  to  provide 
'the  militia  with  guns),  than  passing 
across  the  track  of  a road-devouring 
bicyclist. 


Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  joys 
of  noon  dinner  announced  by  the  fac- 
tory whistle.  A person  who  displays 
delicate  penmanship  and  scented  note 
paper  asks  us,  "Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  dinner  should  be  eaten  at 
noon?” 

"Twelve  o’clock!  It  is  the  natural 
centre,  key-stone  and  very  heart  of  the 
day.  At  that  hour  the  sun  has  arrived 
at  the  top  of  his  very  hill;  and  as  he 
seoms  to  hang  poised  there  a while,  be- 
fore coming  down  on  the  other  side, 
It  Is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
Is  then  stopping  to  dine,  setting  an  emi- 
nent example  to  all  mankind.” 

"Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  I recognize 
the  voice  of  Herman  Melville.  But— do 
you  dine  at  twelve?— or  rather  do  you 
eat  at  noon,  for  nobody  can  dine  at  such 
an  hour?” 

“ ‘The  good  old-fashioned,  piizabeth- 
en,  Franklin-warranted  dinner  hour  of 
twelve.’  Melville  is  here  half-wrong, 
[half-right.  The  usual  dinner-hour  n 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  eleven.  In  1561 
twelve  o’clock  was  the  hour  in  English 
^arm-houses.  Cranmer  dined  at  twelve. 
In  1650  Venner  wrote,  ‘Our  usual  time 
for  dinner  in  all  places  is  about  eleven 
of  the  clock.’  This  he  thought  too  late, 
and  he  advocated  the  hour  of  ten.  At 
the  beginning  of ” 

"You  do  not  answer  me.  Do  you  eat 
your  dinner  at  twelve?" 

"Alas,  we  lead  an  artificial  life.  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  dine  at 
twelve.  Would  that  we  cculd!  Would 
that  we  could  eat  supper  at  six  and 
go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.” 

“But  you  would  not  be  able  then  to 
go  to  theatres,  or  concerts,  or  lectures, 
or  parties.” 

"That  is  the  chief  reason  why  we 
should  like  to  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock.”  i 


Justice  Cohen  of  New  York,  seated 
on  the  bench,  described  Fay  Temple- 
ton as  "Elusive”.  It  was  the  poet 
Drake  who  spoke  of  the  Culprit  Fay. 

You  get  good,  honest  brown  pickle  Jars— 
the  kind  that  used  to  stand  In  rows  on  the 
dark  shelves  of  the  store  cupboard  at  home, 
that  mysterious  treasure  house  of  a cupboard, 
where  the  preserved  git  per  lived  and  the 
cnndled  peel,  and  the  tea  chest,  and  the 
almonds  and  biscuits,  and  all  the  "locked- 
iip”  things.  You  take  these  brown  Jars  away 
from  their  natural  and  wholesome  avocation; 
you  make  it  Impossible  for  pickled  onions  or 
cabbage  ever  again  to  fill  their  depths  with 
penetrating  fragrance.  For  you  paint  them 
Jrslde  and  out  with  enamel  paint  till  they 
tpretend  to  be  Italian  fait  nee;  you  stick  bul- 
rushes or  dried  sedge  in  them,  and  when  you 
have  done  you  find  that  “home”  is  getting 
on.  Bulrushes  skillfully  manipulated  wall  go 
ns  far  as  most  things'  toward  making  home 
hidecu3.  Only  cut  the  long,  graceful  stems 
of  them  short  enough,  let  them  stick  out  of 
the  vase  at  angles  as  ob’.lque  as  possible,  and 
your  aim  will  be  attained. 


Here  is  a story  told  by  Peter  Lombard 
:in  the  Church  Times:  Mrs.  Proudie, 

the  excellent  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
iCopeminster,  down  In  the  Midlands, 
does  admirable  work  by  going  among 
ithe  poor  people  and  talking  to  them  out 
,of  her  own  experiences,  and  giving 
them  wholesome  advice.  She  did  so 
[the  other  day  at  Mudbury,  near  Cope- 
mlnster.  Nejct  day  the  rector's  daugh- 
ter at  Mudbury  said  to  one  of  the  au- 
dience of  the  previous  evening:  “Well, 
'Mrs.  Toddle,  what  did  you  think  of  Mrs. 
Proudie's  address?”  “Oh,  It  wag  very 
good,  very  good,  but,  you  see,  she  only 
went  half  way.”  “Whatever  do  you 
mean,  Mrs.  Toddle?"  said  the  young 
lady.  “Well,  Miss,  she  didn’t  tell  us 
what  she  does  when  Mr.  Proudie  comes 
home  drunk.  We  should  like  a little 
'advice  on  that  ’ere  point.” 

7 <7  , 1 6-^1  S 

We  come  bringing  a precious  balsam  which 
cures  all  sorts  of  ills,  and  heals  the  troubles 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  contained  in  a 
vase  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels  the  most 
rare.  Even  to  see  it  is  wonderful  pleasure, 
as  you  will  find  if  you  care  to  try.  The 
bals-’.m  Is  the  music  of  our  master,  the  vase 
of  gold  is  our  courtly  company.  Would  you 
have  the  vase  open,  and  disclose  its  ineffable 
treasure? 

Chanting  lustily  the  praise  of  famous 
j mei1  of  Wales,  men  of  action,  men  of 
contemplation,  men  of  genius,  Mr. 
George  Borrow,  who  went  albout  among 
strange  people  with  the  words  of  the 
| i Bible  on  his  lips,  extolled  Harry  Mor- 
! gan,  “who  led  those  tremendous  fellows 
the  Buccaneers  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  to  the  sack  and  burning  of 
Panama.” 

Perhaps  you  remember  Morgan,  the 
ferocious  freebooter.  And  why  did  the 
gentle  Borrow  praise  him.  to  the  re- 
verberating sky?  Hear  him. 

Morgan  was  a scourge,  it  is  true,  but 
he  was  a scourge  of  God  on  the  cruel 
Spaniards  of  the  New  World,  the  merci- 
less task-masters  and  butchers  of  the 
Indian  race;  on  which,  account  God  fa- 
vored and  prospered  ham,  permitting 
him  to  attain  the  noble  age  of  ninety, 
and  to  die  peacefully,  and  tranquilly  at 
Jamaica,  whilst  smoking  his  pipe  in  his  ' 
shady  arbor,  with  his  smiling  planta- 
tion of  sugar  canes  full  in  view  ” 
Reader,  go  thou  and  do  likewise 
Morgan,  according  to  this  delightful 
logic,  must  have  been  a good  man  be- 
cause he  reached  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  And  yet  we  hear  Job  saying 
"The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper’ 
and  they  that  provoke  God  are  secure’ 

* * * Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live’ 
become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  power’” 


I -Should  t 
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'mi  B1eiks,,lrf’  mornings".  To 

Me  vino  Greylook  w.  s porphyrogenltus. 

I he  Mos.  Excellent  Purple  Majesty.” 

, ,7  18  * co,lr°RCt>tis  man  that  says 
>"■'<  l.v,  I iove  a mountain."  Such  n 
one  would  woo  blithely  an  Amazon  or 
Ihe  Lady  Jane.  A mountain  Is  to  us  a 
1 earful  monster.  Wo  hardly  daro  to 
lock  at  one  even  after  a hearty  dinner. 
-•M  nlprht  wo  draw  (he  curtains  tierht 
The  most  terrible  of  all  nightmares  Is 
a mountain,  more  terrible  than  the  noc-  , 
turnal  race  around  (he  world  with  a ' 
li-tle.  bald,  one  eyed,  hump-backed  old  1 
woman,  with  our  soul  at  stake. 

Yet  there  are  men  and  women  who  i 
do  not  shrink  from  taking  liberties! 
with  this  monster.  They  throw  cans  I 
and  bottles  on  Its  flank.  They  shod 
tired  collars  and  embarrassing  under 
garments  in  its  forest  hair.  They  lie 
down  or  dance  upon  it  as  a flea  re- 
joices on  a Newfoundland  dog.  They 
carve  their  silly  names— visiting  cards. 
There  are  mountains  Insulted,  dese- 
crated by  inns  with  temperance  drinks, 
telescopes,  half-way  houses,  carriage- 
roads  cable-cars,  railroad-tracks.  A 
[small  mountain  may  be  Inwardly 
amazed  thereby;  but  outwardly  it  is 
imperturbable,  or  if  it  grows  angry, 
anger  is  lost  In  Ironical  thought  of  the 
petty  creatures  of  a day.  Occasion- 
ally, exasperated,  it  throws  some 
climber  down  a precipice  or  blinds  him 
with  mist. 


A little  art  muslin  and  a few  Japanese  fans 
will  do  wonders.  Nothing  gets  dirty  bo  quick- 
ly, nothing  is  so  impossible  to  wash.  Specific 
directions  as  to  the  employment  of  these 
articles  are  not  needed,  for  the  devil  Is  al- 
ways at  hend  to  tell  you  how  to  use  them. 
And  they  have  at  least  this  quality— they 
wiil  not  look  like  anything  but  W'hat  they 
are,  rubbish  and  dust-traps. 


Thomas  N.  Rooker,  who  set  type  for 
the  first  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
is  dead.  When  he  was  in  his  prime  the 
Tribune  was  Greeley,  just  as  the  Times 
was  Raymond,  just  as  the  Herald  was 
Bennett,  the  elder.  In  those  days  read- 
ers looked  forward  to  what  Raymond 
or  Greeley  would  say.  Personality 
counted  amazingly.  Country  subscribers 
to  the  Tribune  believed  honestly  fhat 
Greeley  "wrote  the  Tribune.”  These 
editors  had  hundreds  of  personal  fol- 
lowers who  had  never  seen  them,  who 
swore  by  them,  who  shaped  their  be- 
liefs and  cast  their  votes  according  to 
editorial  advice.  Samuel  Bowles,  the 
elder,  was  another  such  editor  in  this 
State.  ’Twas  what  Sam  Bowles  said 
that  carried  weight  or  provoked  anger 
on  the  tobacco  farm  of  Hatfield,  in  the 
whip  factory  of  Westfield,  or  on  the 
ferry  boat  at  Hockanum.  Mr.  Rooker 
saw  many  changes,  and  not  the  least 
were  those  in  the  policy  and  the  meth- 
ods of  the  newspaper  with  which  he 
was  so  long  connected.  The  New  York 
Herald  is  still  a "personally  conducted” 
journal;  it  is  “Bennett’s”  paoer.  But 
does  any  one  buy  that  journal  an  hour 
earlier  to  see  what  Mr.  Bennett  says’ 
The  one  survivor— or  rather  the  one 
type  left  is  Watterson.  His  editorial 
expression  is  intensely  personal. 
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Simplicissimus  uses  the  Amerlcan- 
Spanish  war  to  roast  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, who  once  prohibited  the  sale  of 
the  Munich  Weekly  in  Berlin.  A car- 
[loon  by  Heine  represents  a clairvoyant 
|saying  to  her  gaping  audience:  ”1  see 


The  choir  will  now  sing— and  to  a 
lively  tune— the  first  verse  of  “El  Punto 
ue  la  Vana.”  All  please  rise  and  join 
in  the  singing.  Brother  Johnson  will 
oblige  with  the  guitar. 

Never  trust  the  sample  when  you  go  your 
cloth  to  buy: 

The  woman’s  most  deceitful  that’s  dressed 
most  daintily. 

The  lasses  of  Havana  ride  to  mass  In  coaches 
yellow, 

But  ere  they  go  they  ask  If  the  priest's  a 
handsome  fellow. 

The  lasses  of  Havana  as  mulberries  are  dark 
And  try  to  make  them  fairer  by  taking 
Jesuit's  bark.  B 


A literary  dinner  occurs  to  my  memory 
which,  among  a certain  party,  was  long  af- 
terward talked  about  as  the  “Banquet  of  the 
Mits.”  The  dinner  took  place  at  my  villa; 
the  guests,  some  ten  or  twelve,  comprised 
several  choice  spirits  of  the  day,  and  more 
than  ordinary  brilliancy  was  expected  from 
‘he  circumstance  that  Messrs,  W.  M. 
rhaokeray  and  G.  A.  if  Beckett  (now,  alasl 
both  deceased)  were  among  their  number 
Expectation  was  grievously  disappointed!  . 
Never  was  the  “feast  of  reason”  more  in- 
sipid; never  did  the  “flow  of  soul”  more 
closely  approach  stagnation.  The  smaller 
wits  thought  all  the  sparkling  was  to  be 
done  by  the  more  distinguished  luminaries, 
and  these,  with  distressing  magnanimity! 
refused  to  outshine  their  less  noted  brethren! 
Thus  a perfect  equilibrium  of  dullness  was 
preserved. 


Tes,  gentlemen,  you  are  right;  Grey- 
lock  Is  a fine  mountain  and  It  should  bs 


, 7®  were  ren,in<led  of  poor  Lam- 
*ey  s disappointment  when  we  heard. 
Mr.  Smigs  describing  the  stupidity 
a little  dinner  given  by  him 
at  the  Porphyry.  ”1  don’t  under- 
stand it.  I had  invited  seven  promi- 
nent men.  One  of  them  was  a Judge  of 
law  and  cookery;  there  was  the  wittiest 
man  in  Boston;  there  was  the  leading 
novelist,  and  on  one  side  of  him  sat 
young  Hellebore,  who  was  once  con- 
gratulated by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  for 
his  dialect  stories,  aftd  on  the  other  | 
Side  was  Welcher,  who  lived  so  long 
in  Paris;  there  was  the  oracle  of  the  • 
Mullen-Staik  Club,  and  Slasher,  who  j 
was  rejected  by  the  Boarding-House1 
Club  because  he  wrote  for  the  newspa- 
pers. Well,  sir,  I was  never  so  bored 
In  my  life,  and  everybody  was  bored 
Poor  Slasher  cracked  a Joke  just  after 
the  soup.  Everybody  stared  at  him 
I and  the  celebrated  novelist  snarled,  as 


J 


.though  ho  would  like  to  bile  his  leg. 
And  I thought  the  evening  would  be 
lone  long  pyrotechnical  display!” 

Smigs  had  no  business  to  give  a din- 
ner in  a club  after  June  1.  Further- 
mere,  he  was  rightly  served  for  his  de- 
1. berate  attempt  to  be  jolly.  His  guests 
do  nut  care  for  him;  his  liking  for  (he 
guests  was  chiefly  snobbish.  They  re- 
sented his  desire  to  be  amused  by  their 
endeavor:  and  he  was  sore  because  he 
did  not  receive  the  worth  of  his  money. 
Why  did  the  guests  accept  the  invi- 
tation? Bcred  as  he  was,  little  Smigs 
will  talk  for  a year  about  that  dinner. 
He  will  begin.  "Do  you  remember  that 

night  when ” or  "I  once  gave  a din^ 

ner  party  to *’. 

Hellogabalus  was  wiser  in  his  invita- 
tions. He  would  invite  a certain  num- 
ber of  bald-headed  men,  or  of  gouty 
men,  or  of  gray-headed  men.  Some- 
times he  would  sit  with  them,  some- 
times he  would  watch  them  through  a 
peep-hole  and  shake  his  sides.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  the  company  of  fat 
men,  and  he  would  crowd  them  to- 
gether until  they  reeked.  "One  of 
his  favorite  diversions  consisted  in  fill- 
ing a leathern  table-couch  with  air,  in- 
stead of  wool;  and  while  the  guests 
wero  engaged  in  drinking,  a tap,  con- 
cealed under  the  carpet,  was  opened, 
unknown  to  them — the  couch  sank,  and 
the  drinkers  rolled  pall-mall  under  the 
sigma,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  beard- 
less Emperor."  An  ideal  host!  Would 
that  he  were  with  us! 

Why  did  not  Smigs  invite  one  doc- 
tor and  six  undertakers— a fair  pro- 
portion? Or  he  might  have  asked  offi- 
cers of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society 
to  meet  the  leading  barkeeper  of  the 
Sport’s  Refuge  and  the  publisher  in 
New  York  of  d'Annunzio’s  novels.  If 
he  had  gone  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  compelled  seven  men  to 
come  in,  the  evening  would  have  been 
livelier  than  the  cne  so  carefully  pre- 
pared by  him. 


The  beauty  of  the  young  women  was 
something  on  the  order  of  that  peculiar 
charm  that  idealizes  the  crook-neeked 
squash  in  the  eyes  of  a judge  at  a 

county  fair  in  the  rural  districts. 

Helena  Independent. 


P.  B.  A.  writes:  “I  heard  a singular 
expression  in  a Maine  town  the  other 
day.  I was  talking  with  the  landlord 
of  a tavern  and  he  spoke  of  the  landlord 
of  a summer  hotel.  ‘Well,  he  does  a 
fair  business  during  the  season,  but  he 
dens  himself  the  first  of  September.’ 
Is  this  a comomn  expression?” 

The  verb  "to  den”  (reflexive  or  pas- 
sive) is  of  ripe  age.  It  is  found  in  liter- 
ature as  early  as  1220.  Lithgow  in  1632 
speaks  of  a pit  ir.  which  "the  Gunner 
lay  denned.”  Galt  in  The  Entail  (1823) 
uses  the  reflexive  form. 

In  the  United  States  the  form  of  tlie 
verb  Is  usually  “to  den  up” — to  retire 
into  a den  for  the  winter,  as  a hiber- 
nating animal.  But  Tern  Taylor  spoke 
of  "Chambers  wherein  we  denned.’’  "To 
den  out”  Is  an  obsolete  verb,  meaning, 
to  drive  a beast  out  of  its  den,  to  un- 
earth. 


The  music  critics  of  Boston  and  New 
York  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
man  who  reviewed  for  the  Lev/iston 
Evening  Journal  the  first  concert  of  the 
Maine  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  open- 
ing is  recommended  to  chess-students, 
dentists,  and  any  industrious  youth: 
"Its  opening  concert  was  given  in  City 
Hall,  on  Monday  night,  amid  flags  that 
waved  and  bravos  that  smote  the  revibrant 
air.  Its  distinguished  founder  and  conductor, 
William  R.  Chapman  of  New  York,  having 
escaped  all  rumors  of  the  surgeon's  knife, 

| was  there  In  person.  Instead  of  being  ex- 
I jdored  for  the  vermiform-appendix  (as  the 
whole  city  had  him  at  tea  time)  he  sat  erect 
! on  a pillow  made  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
| as  pert  and  chirky  as  a tom-tit  on  a poplar 
I tree  and  himself  led  sinuous  sounds  through 
I th»  passion  and  the  outcry  and  the  pain  and 
the  suffering  of  that  mighty  first  movement 
of  the  Beethoven  Fifth  Symphony.” 


Boston,  June  7,  1898. 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

The  tale-telling  proclivity  of  my  friend 
the  Quietest  reminds  me  of  Madame  Patti’s 
farewell;  It  Is  Irrepressible.  In  the  midst  of 
Ian  week's  weather— you  may  remember  It— 
he  waylaid  me  on  the  Common:  when  all 
«i 4 desolate  as  the  wilderness  toward  Slb- 
lath.  and  poured  Into  my  ears  the  Tale  of 
the  Explorer.  The  Tale  has  haunted  me 
e-er  since.  Aid  me  to  lay  the  ghost  by 
thrusting  It  Into  the  sunlight. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  M,  W. 


THE  EXPLORER. 

You  are  an  explorer. 

And  you  are  a celebrated  alienist. 
You  have  come  to  visit,  to  observe  me.  i 
My  doctor,  a celebrated  fool,  has  told  j 
you  about  me.  You  sit  by  my  bedside  j 
In  the  dusk;  your  eyes  behind  your  spec-  j 
taoles  are  like  the  eyes  of  an  owl  In  a I 
hollow  tree.  Doubtless  your  wisdom  Is  i 


the  owl's  wisdom,  doubtless,  doubtless:  j 
"The  owl  Is  wise;  It  is  Minerva’s  bird,  j 

Is  it  not?” 

"Quite  true.  Minerva,”  you  say,  nod- 
ding your  head.  I lie  here  keeping  si- 
lence, and,  O worthy  observer,  I ob- 
serve you.  By  the  Lord!  but  you  are 
brave,  little  fat  man  with  the  owl's 
eyes!  I say,  by  the  Lord,  you  are 
brave! 

"Indeed?  Yes?”  you  say,  leaning  for- 
ward and  smiling.  You  have  gold  filling 
In  your  teeth. 

I maJce  no  answer,  and  you,  too,  are 
silent.  You  are  not  cne  of  those  fool- 
doctors,  who  question,  question.  And 
ngnln  I say,  you  are  brave.  You  are  an 
explorer,  an  adventurer  in  a grim  and 
weary  land,  In  the  Shadowlanrl,  in  the 
Borderland  'twlxt  sanity  and  lunacy.  I 
that  dwell  therein  am  safe;  seldom  do 
the  evil  shapes,  the  sheeted  shapes,  the 
gesturing  shapes,  strike  terror  in  me. 
Then  do  I shriek,  and  then  my  fool-  1 
elector  or  the  soft-slippered  nurse  comes 
to  the  rescue.  How  do  you  tread  the 
pathway  in  safety?  Do  you  not  fear 
to  lose  your  way? 

Your  owl’s  eyes  are  steady.  But  mine? 
You  are  looking  in  them  now.  Do  you 
see  far?  Is  your  note-book  ready?  Per- 
haps you  would  like  a pencil. 

Of  course,  you  intend  to  find  out  my 
peculiar  form  of  mania.  Perhaps  I 
shall  aid  you. 

If  you  were  to  lift  this  pillow,  little 
man,  you  would  then  know 

Ah-h!  Take  your  hands  away! 

How  I am  panting.  Ho-o-o!  Ho-o-o-o! 
Y'ou  wished  to  feel  my  pulse.  I thought 
that  you  wanted  to  lift  my  pillow,  to 
discover  my  secret,  my  beautiful,  shin- 
ing secret.  I got  it  only  today.  It 
has  flamed  before  my  eyes  for  years 
and  ages,  for  all  time,  in  darkness,  in 
daylight.  I can  feel  it  now.  I caress  j 
It.  Pretty  soon,  pretty  soon,  little  man, 
when  you  lean  closer,  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it,  I’ll  whisper  to  you. 

For  you  are  an  explorer,  you  lust  to 
discover.  Just  put  you  head  down  here. 

Sir,  you  have  been  to  Germany? 

“Why,  yes;  to  study;  of  course.” 

Did  you  learn  to  drink  beer  there? 

You  laugh,  your  little  round  belly 
shakes. 

"Of  course;  of  course.” 

I thought  so;  you  are  monstrously 
fat  for  a little  man.  Damn  you— a little 
man  all  beer-fat  has  no  right  to  live. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  drawing 
closer;  I do  not  think  that  I am  mis- 
taken. 

It  Is  growing  duskier,  duskier;  your 
owl’s  eyes  are  peering  into  mine.  Wait 
a minute— in  a minute  I shall— strike! 
There! 

Good!  One  across  the  windpipe;  and 
now  one  for  the  belly.  Now  you  know 
my  secret,  little  man. 

But  why  did  I yell  when  I struck? 

Hear  them  out  there,  pattering  up  the 
stairs! 

I have  one  blessed  minute  of  con- 
templation. I lean  on  my  elbow  and 
observe  you.  There  you  are;  sprawled 
abroad  like  a child’s  doll;  the  blood  is 
running  red  and  red  from  your  throat; 

I your  head  has  fallen  over  in  a funny 
wgy;  and  now  there  is  something  be- 
sides beer  in  your  little  round  belly. 

You  were  once  a celebrated  alienist. 
Yon  came  to  visit,  to  observe  me.  My 
doctor,  a celebrated  fool,  told  you 
about  me. 

I see  now  that  you  are  an  explorer. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


W.  L.  Phelps,  "the  rising  young  English 
teacher,”  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
Instructors— these  things  are  of  slight 
Interest.  Where  are  the  vital  statistics? 
Do  the  students  "go  in  for  rum  as  a 
steady  drink?”  How  many  prefer  plug 
to  fine-cut?  Has  Dr.  Jilger  passionate 
followers?  Why  should  these  things, 
and  such  as  these,  be  hid? 


Custard  pie  should  never  be  eaten  In 
the  glaring  sun.  Choose  for  the  solemn 
sacrifice  a room  gloomy  in  dark  oak. 


Or  we  seem  busied  for  hours  and  days  in 
peregrinations  over  seas  and  lands,  In  earn- 
est dialogues,  strenuous  actions  for  nothings 
and  absurdities,  cheated  by  spectral  jokes 


and  waking  suddenly  with  ghastly  laughter, 
to  be  rebuked  by  the  cold,  (^neiy,  silent 
moonlight  and  to  rake  with  .confusion  in 
memory  among  the  gibbering  nonsense  to 
find  the  motive  of  this  contemptible  cachin- 
i atlon. 


Boston's  debt  is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and  has  now  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  more  than  580,000,000.  • • • The 
Mayor's  expenditures  for  office  expenses  are 
I ahead  of  last  year.  His  appropriation  was 
I $33,000,  and  510,558  46  has  been  expended.  The 
i cost  of  lunches  at  the  Parker  House  Is  in 
I excess  of  5500  a month. Boston  Transcript. 


Culture,  as  wc  h.ave  before  remarked, 
comes  high,  but  we  must  have  It.  1’hat 
a small  chicken  In  Manila  costs  $1  was 
telegraphed  lately  as  a sign  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress  In  the  city  of  cheroots. 
But  what  do  you  pay  for  a chicken  in 
Boston,  Miss  Eustacla?  Twenty-five 
cents  a pound.  And  what  do  the  bar- 
barians in  smajl  eastern  cities  of  this 
great  and  glorious  Rf public  pay?  From 
12  to  15  cents  a pound. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mayor 
Quincy  lunches  so  heatily.  Why  does 
he  not  content  I iror elf  w ilh  a few  siloes 
of  cold  corned  oeef,  a vegetable  salad, 
a little  bread  and  a half-pint  of  ale  (or 
a glass  of  Rhine  wine  and  seltzer)? 
This  Is  enough  for  any  far-seeing,  deep- 
thlr.klng  statesman. 


A correspondent  of  a London  news- 
paper draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  died  on  the  very  day  and 
hour  when  Vasco  da  Gama  sighted  In- 
dia four  hundred  years  ago.  He  adds 
that,  curiously  enough,  the  verses  in 
which  Camdens  celebrated  the  event— 
Lusiad  VL,  92-96— are  by  no  means  in- 
appropriate to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
character 

He  does  not  quote  the  verses.  They 
are,  indeed,  noble  lines.  Listen  to  two 
verses,  Englished  by  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton: 

Amid  such  fierce  extremes  of  Fear  and  Pain, 
Such  grievous  labors,  perils  lacking  name. 
Whoso  fair  Honor  wooeth  aye  shall  gain, 
Man's  true  nobility,  immortal  Fame: 

Not  those  who  ever  lean  on  antlent  strain, 
Imping  on  noble  trunk  a barren  claim. 

Not  those  reclining  on  the  golden  beds. 
Where  Moscow’s  Zebelin  downy  softness 
spreads; 


Not  with  the  novel  viands  exquisite, 

Not  with  the  languid  wanton  promenade, 
Not  with  the  pleasures  varied  Infinite, 

Which  generous  souls  effeminate  degrade: 
Not  with  the  never-conquer'd  appetite,* 

By  Fortune  pamper'd  as  by  Fortune  made, 
That  suffers  none  to  change  and  seek  the 
meed 

Of  Valor,  daring  some  heroick  Deed. 


) / L 


r 


I was  struck  by  the  review  that  ap- 
peared In  a late  number  of  the  Lewis- 
ton Journal  of  the  first  concert  in  that 
city  of  the  Maine  Symphony  Orchestra. 
I quote  from  it,  refraining  from  com- 
ment, preferring  that  the  passages 
should  shine  in  their  naked  beauty. 

It  was  an  auspicious  night  for  the 
opening  of  this  second  tourney  of  the 
Maine  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  the 
close  of  a long  and  dreary  drizzle,  the 
clouds  weeping  like  an  airy  Undine, 
days  and  nights  without  number,  and 
the  skies  stiii  presaging  more.  June, 
too,  is  late  for  musical  events,  the  mind 
of  man  and  woman  turning  rather  to 
the  purple  hills  of  peace  than  to  the 
golden  gates  of  song. 


The  opening  Vorspiel  was  a memora- 
ble affair.  Mr.  Chapman  is  at  his  best 
in  these  Wagner  compositions,  and  they 
evidently  stir  his  musical  feelings  to  the 
very  centre.  He  started  in  by  conduct- 
ing with  his  back  against  the  chair,  but 
he  soon  had  no  use  for  any  back  except 
his  own.  Then,  when  the  intricate 
finery  from  brasses  and  wood-wind  be- 
gan to  unfold  Itself,  he  edged  more  and 
more  forward  In  his  chair,  beating  more 
wildly  and  fiercely  all  the  time,  until 
finally,  as  the  tremendous  crescendo 
arose  from  the  brasses  and  strings,  and 
Jack  Flockton’s  kettle  drums,  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Maine  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  spurned  the  invalid’s 
chair,  as  it  were,  forgot,  as  it  were, 
how  to  spell  "hospital,”  and  rose  to  his 
feet  as  if  he  worked  by  electric  button 
in  circuit  with  Richard  Wagner’s  astral 
soul. 

• * • 

The  soloistic  feature  as,  of  course, 
everybody  within  a radius  of  five  miles 
knew  who  had  ears  to  hear,  was  Gwi- 
lym Miles,  and  didn't  he  take  them  off 
their  feet  with  his  Goliath  baritone! 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  seen  a Lewis- 
ton audience  so  pleased,  and  well  they 


might  be,  for  he  sang  the  prologue  to 
"Pagliacci”  with  dramatic  force  and 


apparently  endless  powers  of  enormous 
tone-production  that  lifted  up  every  lis- 
tener. When  Mr.  Miles  produces  a tone, 
for  all  that  he  is  a little  man,  he  is  a 
study  for  a sculptor.  His  chest  seems  to 
expand  and  expand,  and  his  shoulders 
square  away  as  If  he  were  going  to 
strike  a blow  with  a sledge  hammer. 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  his  shirt 
collar  would  have  to  be  made  of  elastic, 
and  his  waistcoats  of  India  rubber,  so 
great  Is  his  expansion  when  he  is  ex- 
ploiting his  magnificent  voice.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  under- 
stand the  tremendous  effects  of  power- 
tone  that  he  represents. 


After  thj  grace:  ~Tr  _ - *- 

"O  God,  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past,"  tol 

Crort’s  tune,  "St.  Ann’s.” 

Voluntaries: 

Dead  March  from  “Saul  (Hander). 
Marche  Solennelle  in  E-Hat  (richuberj). 


it 


It 


I have  read  in  several  English  news- 
papers the  reviews  of  "THe  Beauty 
Stone,”  an  original,  romantic,  musical 
drama,  libretto  by  Messrs.  Pinero,  Co- 
myna; Carr,  and  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  which  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  May  28.  K 
All  agree  In  saying  that  there  were  pro-  [I 
longed  cheers  for  authors,  composers! 
and  manager  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance; but  the  Impression  left  after  a 
perusal  of  these  notices  13  that  t'*« 
operetta  Is  a failure. 

Here  is  the  story  condensed  by 
reviewer:  The  period  is  mediaeval,  tb 
period  of  armor,  chivalry,  plcturesqv 
frocks,  and  the  Devil. 

“There  lived  then  in  the  old  town  of/ 
Mirlemont  an  ancient  couple  who  haw 
a crippled  daughter,  ugly  and  111-fa' 
vored.  To  them  comes  the  Devil,  wh| 
presents  a stone  to  the  daughter  whi  • 
has  the  power  of  making  her  beauJ. 
ful.  Complications  with  a frivolous 
young  Prince  ensue,  with  the  result  th  t 
the  virtuous  damself  escapes  with  diffi- 
culty from  his  clutches.  The  younj 
Prince  goes  to  the  wars,  and  in  his 
absence  the  stone  passes  to  the  pos-1 
session  of  a seductive  Eastern  girl,  who 
desires  to  recover  his  lost  affections. 
This  she  would  doubtless  have  man- 
aged, but  the  prince  is  blinded  in 
battle,  a result  which  Is  disastrous  to 
the  Eastern  lady,  for  he  is  Immediate', I 
convinced  that  the  only  girl  he  e”’ 
loved  is  the  ill-favored  cripple,  T 
accordingly  are  enthroned  together  x 


the  market  place,  and  the  Devil  disap 
pears  with  the  acute  remark: 

I’ll  get  me  hence.  ’Tla  but  a sorry  jest 
When  love,  though  blind,  hath  wit  to  chooi 
the  best.” 

Reading  the  more  minute  account 
i I do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  in 
1 troauction  of  the  Devil.  He  is  a fien 
of  little  puipose  and  what  is  gainet 
by  his  gift  or  his  defeat?  A dwarf 
also  introduced;  he  seems  to  be  8 
superfluous  creature.  The  opening  scent 
appears  to  be  charming,  and  when  Mr. 
Pinero  chooses  to  be  clear,  he  is,  as  you 
all  know,  singularly  lucid. 

All  the  reviewers  complain,  that  in- 
terest is  a steadily  diminishing  quan 
tity,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  hu 
mor,  The  pages  are  stuffed  with 
"gramerey,”  "in  sooth,”  "Holy  St 
Luke,”  “prithee,”  ‘'Shalt  sleep  anon 
lazy-bones”— and  all  the  phrases  anc 
terms  so  dear  to  our  own  Mr.  Henry 
Clay  Barnabee,  when  he  Is  in  his  drear 
iest  mood.  Here  is  a sentence — and 
there  are  many  couched  in  the  same 
phraseology: 

‘Through  the  townt  she  enforcing 


A complete  list  of  the  music  sung  at 
Gladstone’s  funeral  May  28  may  be  of 
Interest.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Troutbeck.  It  Included  Mr.  Gladstone's 
favorite  hymns: 


Before  the  service:  , 

The  Funeral-Equale  for  four  trombones, 
by  Beethoven.  . 

(This  Funeral-Equale,  written  In  \S1A  ror 
feur  trombones,  was  played  by  the  Trombone 
Quartet,  namely:  Messrs.  Case,  Hardneld,  A. 
E.  Matt  and  John  Mutt.) 

Funeral  March  in  B minor  (Schubert). 
Funeral  March  In  A-fiat  minor  -(Beet- 
hoven). 

Opening  sentences: 

From  Croft’s  Burial  Service. 

60th  l’salm,  to  Purcell's  Chant  In  U 
minor. 


j.  in  me.  s.\j  ouu  ClllGl 

him  by  a crook  o’  the  finger,  he  follow 
ing  with  fixed  eyne  and  open  nioutl 
like  one  planet-struck.  And  at  Iasi 
came  they  to  the  south  gate,  and  then 
she  did  link  her  arm  with  his  and  die 
lead  him  forth  into  the  meadows,  untl 
she  espied  a pent-house  under  the  eas1 
wall,  warm  and  dry  and  overborn* 
with  climbing  flowers.  And  when  sh< 
had  made  him  sit  therein  she  did  creej 
close  to  him,  first  bidding  him,  thei 
entreating  him,  to  yield  his  secret.” 

Now  this  will  do  perhaps  for 
mediaeval  story  to  be  read  in  drow3j 
summer,  but  it  is  not  for  operetta 
And  the  lyrics  that  I have  seen  ar 
dull. 

They  all  tell  the  same  story  abou 
Sir  Arthur’s  music.  Beautiful,  melo 
dious,  admirably  made  at  the  start 
causing  one  to  realize  the  sense  o 
tears  in  human  things,  this  music  1: 
Sullivan  at  his  best,  perhaps  a littl 
| more  mature,  a little  more  grave  li 
his  expression.  But  as  the  book  be 
gins  to  descend  the  abyss  of  dulness 
the  Muse,  frightened,  leaves  her  ser 
vant. 

"Here  was  the  most  masterly  humor 
ist  in  music  of  this  generation.”  say 
Mr.  Blackburn,  "for  whop  ?Mr.  <*]! 
bert  used  to  provide  a most  ample  fl 
for  this  ,particular  sort  o£  utter, 
unprovided  with  one  single  hu; 
sentence,  one  solitary  humorou 
phrase.” 

Three  of  the  chi«$  coflAe,u^r*e 

born  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  'Devoll  i 
well  known  in  Boston. 

“As  to  the  players,  Mr.  George  Devol 
as  Philip,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Isham  a 
Outran  call  for  little  comment.  The: 
were  not  effective  or  attractive;  this  1 
ail  the  greater  pily,  inasmuch  as  ihf 


We  are  disappointed  in  the  Yale  Se- 
nior Class  book.  That  Mr.  Joe  Jef- 
ferson of  Buzzards  Bay  is  the  most 
popular  playactor,  that  Mr.  Hadley  is 
the  "brightest”  of  professors,  that  Mr, 


After  the  lesson: 

"Rock  of  Ages,”  to  Redhead  s tune. 

As  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave: 

"Braise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  Height, 
to  Dykes's  tune,  "Gerontlus. 

After  the  committal:  _ 

Goss's  Anthem,  "I  Heard  a Voice  From 
Heaven.” 

| Utf0Hand.T,saCAnthem1  “Their  Bodies  Are 
Hurled  In  Peace.” 


were  new  comers  to  Savoy. 
Pauline  Joran”— she  was  born  In  Ci|| 
cago — "sang  excellently,  and  If  we  e|j 
cept  an  almost  passionate  tendency  4 
pose,  acted  with  distinction." 


Calve  made  her  reapperance  May  ^ 
in  London  as  Carmen.  To  show  y» 
how  a man  of  true  talent,  sensitive  % 
all  Impressions,  overcame  the  dlsadvif 
tage  of  familiarity  and  wrote  woi* 
with  meaning  after  a performance.® 
quote  the  review  from  the  Pall  Mj 
Gazette  of  June  1st: 

•‘It  is,  we  think,  an  unmlstaka 
pity  that  Mine.  CalvC-  does  not  t; 
her  very,  exu  a ordinary  talents  u> 
study  of  some  of  Wagner's  parts.  . i, 


ffie*  capacity  for  tfc©  'IlnfiftilTS'  or  i 

Tic  achievement,  anti  she  chooses  1 
, content  her. sell  with  -easy  victories. 
b Carmen  lust  night  site  was,  of 
'.urse.  splendid.  There  Is  r.o  Carmen 
Ite  her  alive.  AVhattver  tiauty  the 
art  contains,  whatever  seductiveness, 
lintever  alhirtjr f tit,  or  whatever  irag- 
ly,  these  things  she  realizes  with  a 
■iumph  that  can  never  at  any  point  be 
enied  or  resisted.  She  Is  the  type,  the 
11-Parent— if  you  like  to  give  it  a name 
,-ot  the  creation  which  Prosper  Meri- 
i6e  evolved,  opd  which  Bizet  Idled 
7th  mt  sic.  Ip  the  first  act  she  shows 
ou  a creature  halt  gypsy,  half  womau- 
but  wholly  conscious  of  her  far- 
jachlng  charms,  of  the  powers  of  her 
ntlclng  personality.  Thin,  gradually, 
re  passion  rises  in  her  which  eclipses 

II  gentleness,  all  consit’ oration  for  any- 
>’ng  but  hcrstlf  and  her  own  ironu- 

te  d -sires.  She  develops  this  slow 
irallment  of  self  to  self  In  the  sec- 
. act  with  astonishing  subtlety,  com- 
bed with  an  appearance  of  abandon- 
tnt  and  nil  the  momentary  charm  of 
jontaneity-  Then  comes  the  finest 
Lroko  of  >11— her  satiety  with  a former 
t traction,  her  dlsgtst  with  her  past, 
>r  tremendous  antleipa  l ions  for  a fresn 
\rt  renew. Id  future  still  with  the  cup 
be  filled,  her  life  to  be  lived,  her 
ssiors  to  be  Indulged.  And,  finally, 
h complete  .art,  she  presents  the 
enzy.  the  courage,  the  despair,  the 
aln  of  the  culminating  tragedy.  More 
3,tn  all  this  she  brings  to  a part  quick 
tth  all  life  her  full  vitality,  a magnili- 
?nt  familiarity  and  a power  of  expres- 
on  that  reaches  a limit  of  beauty 
hich  never  degenerates  Into  violence. 
iasl  night  It  would  seem  as  If  she  could 
ot  do  too  much,  and  yet  she  knew  ex- 
ctly  where  to  hold  the  heart  a little  in 
.serve,  so  that  emotion  never  expends 
self  in  a disappointment  of  excess.  -If 
ie  Is  a little  weary,  a little  over- 
rought.  as  It  happened  or  seemed  to 
open  that  she  was  In  the  second  act, 

5 If  there  is  the  possibility  of  a pause 
- she  never  pauses  when  the  action 
;r  art  is  afoot— she  falls  hack  upon 
most  natural  and  personal  poses, 
ud  they  suffice,  they  are  always  in  the 
Icture.  Then  there  Is  her  humor,  which 
: as  unexoected  as  surprising  and  as 
verw'helmlng  as  It  Is  delightful.  She 
i one  who  does  not  know  what  it  Is  to 
lake  an  lr significant  gesture,  a vacu- 
us movement.  .She  has  the  matter  of 
re  stage  there  In  its  completeness, 
here  are  very  few  living  actresses 
■ho  do  not  now  and  then  show  a pass- 
lg  phase  of  ir sincerity,  of  preoccupa- 
on;  but  she  never.  Her  extraordinary 
eauty  and  vitality  place  her  among 
ie  few  artists  of  consummate  pre- 
minence  that  this  time  has  seen,  for 
lat  beauty  nrd  that  vitality  fill  her 
™ alt,  her  simulation,  her  voice,  her  mere 
iar.ua!  gesticulation.  The  applause 
tat  greeted  her  from  a lar.vely  crowded 
ouse  wes  the  just  tribute  granted  to 
ne  who  is  the  supreme  exponent  of  a 
ving  art,  the  art  of  operatic  acting  as 
nderstood  in  these  Wagnerian  times-- 
n art  which,  in  her  case,  combines  ex- 
a -Eme  vccal  beauty  vith  the  Wagnerian 
id)  ssential  of  brains  and  quick  intelll- 
ence.  Therefore,  we  come  back  to  the 
Dint  from  which  we  started,  to  express 
hearty  desire  that  she  would  take  the 
rouble  to  conquer  new  fields;  what  an 
jolde.  what  a Brunnhilde,  what  a Kun- 
ry  were  here!  For  the  present,  how- 
ver,  we  must  be  content  with  her 
lorious  Carmen,  her  Santuzza.  and  the 
est  of  her  fine  gtlltry  of  pictures.” 
Philip  Hale. 

NOTES. 

ill  The  annual  recital  of  the  vocal  pupils 
iitS  Mr.  Robert  N.  Lister  will  be  given 
ait)  Association  Hall  Tuesday  evening. 

' Admiral  Dewey’s  March,  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
try  of  this  city  will  be  played  at  the 
>p  concert  next  Tuesday  night.  It 

III  be  the  first  number  of  the  pro- 
am. 

r»Xhe  Commencement  concert  of  the 
jpley  Square  School  was  given  at  As- 
ciatlon  Hall  June  8.  Messrs.  G.  J. 
irker,  Stephen  Townsend  and  A.  M. 
anrich  assisted.  Miss  Edna  Rudgers 
as  graduated. 

The  closing  exercises  this  season  of 
e Faelten  Pianoforte  School  will  take 
ace  nt  Stelnert  Hall  on  the  afternoons 
<\  evenings  of  Monday.  June  20,  an'1 
*day,  June  21.  Three  public  recitals 
i be  given  on  each  of  these  days 
l C87  students  are  to  participate  in 
programs. 

song  recital  was  given  at  the  New 
ijland  Conservatory  of  Music  Friday 
ning  by  Miss  Pauline  Woltmann, 
rupil  of  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli.  She 
i assisted  by  Mr.  Traupe,  violinist; 

' Theobald,  pianist,  and  a female 
rus.  Miss  Woltmann  sang  an  aria 
i rondo  from  Rossini's  “La  Ceneren- 
K and  Gounod’s  cycle,  “Blondina".  j 
di’s  "Laud!  alia  Vergine  Maria,”  the  j 
rds  taken  from  Dantes’  Paradiso,  j 
> sung  in  America  for  the  first  time, 
i le  order  of  exercises,  Commencement 
ek  a the  New  England  Conserva- 
of  Music,  will  be  as  follows:  Thurs- 
June  16,  graduates’  recital  of  the 
ol  of  Oratory,  8 P.  M.;  Saturday, 
e 18,  reception  to  graduating  class 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  RichartV  H.  Dana,  4 
M.;  Sunday,  June  19,  baccalaureate 
non  by  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas  in 

Kr  Hall,  4 P.  M.;  Monday,  June  20, 
of  graduating  class  In  Sleeper 
1,  & P.  M.;  Wednesday,  June  22, 
imencement  exercises  in  Tremont 
iiple,  2.30  P.  M. ; alumni  reunion  and 
quet,  7.30  P.  M. 

? I 

Master  Fly,  so  young  and  small, 
did  you  go  to  Spider  Hall  ? 

a fiili  streamed  down  where  the  door  stood 
Wide, 

silken  tapestries  hung  inside; 

’““op  of  corks  and  the  clink  ot  glass 
It  hard  for  you,  Fly,  to  pass. 

at  Santiago  the  inhabitants 
>ften,  and  they  are  especially  ad- 
to  gin.  which  is  dealt  out  to 
at  an  extraordinarily  low  price,  i 

«PPears  that  people  can  consume  | 
ch  larger  quantity  of  spirituous  j 


ire 


liquors  here  (at  Santiago')  without  T>o*- 

comlng  intoxicated  than  they  can  do 
in  the  North.”  The  people  begin  the 
day  with  a liberal  dram  and  follow  It 
up  through  the  day  and  night  until  bed- 
time. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  drink  raw 
gin  and  recommend  It  to  strangers,  to 
repel  the  fi  ver  and  ague.  See  SUllman’s 
Travels,  vol.  2 p.  166). 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Sala  recommends 
for  hygienic  and  antibllious  reasons  a 
glass  of  gin  after  a hearty  meal  of 
sprats. 

O!  ’tls  my  delight  on  a Friday  night, 
When  sprats  they  isn’t  dear. 

To  fry  a couple  of  score  or  so 
Upon  a fire  clear. 

They  eats  so  well,  they  bens  the  bell 
From  all  the  fish  I knows: 

Then  let  us  eat  them  while  we  can 
Before  tho  price  is  rose. 

(Chorus-at  libitum)  O!  ’tls  my  delight,  etc. 

It  is  also  true  that  Byron  was  fond 
of  gin,  whether  it  were  Old  Tom, 
Cream  of  the  Valley,  Superior  Cream, 
The  Right  Sort,  Kinahan’s  L.  L.,  The 
Dew  off  Ben  Nevis,  The  Celebrated 
Balmoral  Mixture,  or  soma  other  spe- 
cies; and  the  noble  Lord  sang  its 
praises  in  the  10th  canto  of  Don  Juan: 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemned  Its  use— 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a cordial,  which  Is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 
Good  Government  has  left  them,  seems  but 
cruel. 

It  makes  a difference,  whether  you 
drink  it  hot  or  cold.  Thus  Artemus 
Ward’s  friend,  the  landlord  of  the 
Greenlion,  at  the  lecture  given  by  a 
“Trans— Mejim,”  fastened  his  left  eye 
on  a fair  and  rosy  young  person  in 
the  audience,  and  “Smilin  lovinly  upon 
her,  said:  ‘You  may  give  me,  my  dear, 
four-penny-worth  of  gin— cold  gin.  I 
take  It  cold,  because’ — There  was  cries 
of  ‘Silence!  Shame!  Put  him  out!  The 
Skoffer!’  ” And  no  one  knows  today 
■why  the  landlord  preferred  it  cold. 

Plunged  at  once  In  the  midst  of  Spring’s 
Intoxicant  rapture,  on  untried  wings, 

Daizled  and  drunken  with  sight  and  scent. 
You  scarcely  knew,  Fly,  whither  you  went. 

The  Spider  was  big,  and  burly,  and  brown, 

A country  squire  plus  a man  about  town; 
Polished  now,  now  heartily  bluff— 

But  his  deep-set  eyes  they  were  cunning 
enough. 

He  bade  you  welcome  with  cordial  glee, 

He  shut  the  door  (and  took  out  the  key) ; 

He  shuffled  the  cards,  he  let  you  win— 

The  wit  went  out,  and  the  wine  went  in. 


It  is  not  that  we  despise  dogsnose  or 
are  horrified  by  Mr.  Chevalier’s  coster 
who  “used  to  do  a gin-crawl  every 
.night.”  Nor  are  we  influenced  by  the 
economic  arguments  of  Mandeville 
against  this  “liquid  poison.”  But  In 
war  men  should  be  heroes,  and  we  have 
Dr.  Johnson’s  word  for  it  that  he  who 
aspires  to  be  a hero  should  drink 
brandy. 


Gin  drinking  brings  on  gin  drinker's 
liver,  otherwise  known  as  hob-nailed 
liver,  op  cirrhosis,  which  consists  in 
chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  with 
atrophy  of  the  cells  and  increase  of 
connective  tissue.  It  is  not  a pretty 
disease.  In  the  first  place,  the  word 
cirrhosis  is  hard  to  spell.  IVe  remem- 
ber that  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  a 
lawsuit  tried  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the 
proper  spelling  stumped  Judge,  law- 
yers, experts  and  court  stenographer— 
and  Judge  Peckham,  now  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  of  the  lead- 
ing counsel  in  the  case.  They  that  suf- 
fer from  this  disease  have  bleeding  at 
the  nose  and  little  desire  to  shoot  guns 
or  to  indulge  in  any  violent  exercise. 
Santiago  is  evidently  doomed. 


A band  of,  crickets  and  gnats  he  had  hired, 
Who  played  loud  valses  and  never  tired; 

He  had  laid  the  floor  all  velvety-fine 
With  Persian  lilac  of  scent  divine. 

Your  boon  companions  were  strangely  dumb. 
Never  a flutter,  nor  buzz,  nor  hum; 

He  had  sucked  them  dry  as  a spider  Is  able. 
And  set  them  upright  around  the  table. 

The  drug  worked  well  and  the  luck  went 
wry. 

At  last  you  struck  him  and  gave  him  the 
lie.  . . . 

There’s  a gruesome  cellar  beneath  that  floor, 
Ar.d  the  shrivelled  victims  come  out  no  more. 

But,  poor  Master  Fly,  so  young,  so  small,  ' 
Why  did  you  go  to  Spider  Hall? 


Golf  at  the  Myopia!  And  see  how  the 
Willies  are  gathering:  Willie  Dunn, 

Willie  Hunter,  Willie  Campbell,  Willie 
Cann,  Willie  Collins,  Willie  Anderson, 
Willie  Smith,  Willie  Tucker.  If  you 
wish  to  excel  at  golf,  first  change  your 
name  to  Willie. 

This  Is  Punch’s  description  In  “Ani- 
mal land”  of  Paderewski:  “This  curi- 

ous little  creature  never  comes  out  in  the 
same  place  only  about  once  a year — 
that  keeps  his  vallew  up.  They  take 
him  pound  in  a selloon-carrige  with 
his  name  very  large  on  the  outside 
hermiticly  seeld  and  deckerated  with 
maden-hare  ferns  and  rare  browcades. 
They  stop  at  the  towns  and  let  him  out 
to  plav  for  a few  minutes:  then  all  the 


ladles  In  dabbly  dresses  weep  and 
gassp  and  shreek  out  ’Dlvvlno!’  and  sot- 
tra,  and  rush  about  after  him  till  tho 
police  steps  In— then  they  kiss  the  legs 
of  tho  plyanno  and  mone  for  a fortnight 
after.  He  looks  more  like  a mopp  than 
anythlnk  I think.” 


The  too  free  use  of  the  knife,  when 
It  does  not  happen  to  ho  quite  free 
enough,  may  result  In  a legal  difficulty 
of  a very  unusual  character.  That  was 
yesterday  exemplified  at  Mnrylebone  | 
Police  Court.  A man  had  cut  his  wife’s 
throat  all  right  enough,  and  had,  ap- 
parently, done  his  level  best  to  cut  his 
own.  However,  though  ho  had  cut 
through  his  vocal  chords,  ho  had  not 
been  so  successful  with  his  arteries. 
The  consequence  Is  that  he  Is  alive  to 
take  his  trial,  but  that  he  Is  incapa/ble 
of  any  form  of  speoch  beyond  a sort  of 
whisper  which  no  one  professes  exactly 
to  understand.  The  question  then  arose, 
How  was  he  to  plead?  He  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  an  Incomprehen- 
sible whisper  would  obviously  not  be 
satisfactory.  Further,  how  was  he  to 
Instruct  his  solicitor?  By  signs?  The 
solicitor  seemed  to  think  he  might  get 
more  signs  than  instruction.  Then 
somebody  remember ed  an  old  case  In 
which  deaf  and  dumb  language  had 
be^n  used  for  pleading.  But,  as  the 
Magistrate  remarked,  you  can’t  com- 
pel a man  to  learn  the  language  merely 
to  plead  and  possibly  to  get  convicted. 
You  can  only  ask  him  If  he  has  any- 
thing to  say,  and  when,  for  obvious 
reasons,  he  hasn’t,  just  commit  him.  ; 
Which  was  done. Pall  Mall  Gazette.  | 

i ^ ^ (r 

| The  conduct  of  myself  is— what? 

A bagatelle,  a trifle,  not 
A matter  for  persistent  care. 

But  something  which,  when  I can  spare 
A minute,  may,  perhaps,  be  scanned 
With  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 

The  conduct  of  my  friends,  my  neighbors, 
Demands  my  best,  untiring  labors. 

My  ways,  alas!  are  fixed,  were  fixed 
When  God  first  took  the  trowel  and  mixed 
The  mud  of  which  He  fashioned  man. 

A part  of  the  predestined  plan, 

Fate  ties  my  hands:  I cannot  move 
Except  in  the  appointed  groove, 

To  grumble  argues  little  wit; 

I see  my  weird  and  how  to  it. 


A fine  character,  you  say,  a philo- 
sophic, noble  soul.  You  would  not  mind 
the  traditional  desert  Island  If  such  a 
one  were  your  companion.  You  would 
look  with  favor  on  his  courtship  of 
your  eldest  daughter,  who  has  just 
been  “finished”  at  a female  college. 
This  man  will  do  cheerfully  the  duties 
of  a citizen;  he  will  give  his  money, 
yea  his  life,  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

But  hear  the  rest  of  the  little  poem. 


But  none  the  less  can  I descry 
My  neighbor's  faults  with  half  an  eye. 
His  little  weaknesses  I see, 

And  recommend  the  remedy, 

And  strive  by  every  means  to  raise 
My  neighbor  Into  wiser  ways. 

Nay,  more,  with  other  folk  I run 
His  foibles  over,  one  by  one, 

Till  all  perceive  each  limitation 
And  pine  for  his  regeneration. 

So  pure  a joy  is  self-r.egation. 

This  is,  indeed,  “The  Higher  Altru- 
ism. 


It  is  a piiy  that  the  firm  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton and  Company  saw  fit  to  clothe 
George  Moore’s  new  novel,  "Evelyn 
Innes,”  in  a hideous  dress.  The  vul- 
garity of  the  cover-design  Is  beyond 
description. 

Was  the  plan  of  the  Subway  Station 
in  Sco'.lay  Square  submitted  to  the  Art 
Commission?  And  is  it  true  that  the 
Bacchante  will  be  brought  back  to 
stand  on  top  of  the  singular  structure? 

Do  you  know  of  any  tavern  in  this 
city  where  corned  beef  is  served  in  per- 
fection? At  the  more  pretentions  Inns 
what  is  doled  out  as  corned  beef  Is 
withered,  wan,  tough,  cut  in  objection-  j 
able  chips. 

An  eminent  statistician  is  convinced 
that  with  the  week  ending  June  11, 
each  soldier  now  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  was  provided  with 
4%  abdominal  bands,  thanks  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  women  of  this  country. 
There  can  now  be  no  danger  from  the 
manchlnea]  tree,  and  even  the  mach- 
ete will  find  local  and  sturdy  resistance. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the  wind  Is 
in  the  east,  and  I am  feeling  highly  strung, 
when  Cousin  Richard’s  chatter  produces  in 
me  a state  of  nervous  Irritation  bordering  on 
Insanity — when  I can  with  difficulty  restrain 
myself  from  putting  my  fingers  In  my  ears, 
from  pitching  the  sofa  cushions,  books,  the 
tea-pot  at  his  head— from  anything  that  will 
cause  him  to  cease  his  Intolerable  chatter. 
Also,  I know  of  no  greater  torture  than  to 
find  myself  within  earshot  of  a conversation, 
to  which  I am  keenly  desirous  cf  listening, 
end  to  have  to  endure  cousin  Richard's  Irrele- 
vant and  ceaseless  tattoo  on  the  drum  of  my 
unemployed  ear. 


“Stroke”  writes  to  the  Journal:  ”1 
am  distressed  to  read  that  the  Har- 


vard crew  Is  spending  ho  much  timo’V 
practising  Marts.  Harvnrd  crows  al-  \ 
ways  start  well.  Would  It  not  be  hot-, 
ter  to  practice  finishes?” 

Members  of  tho  Vegetarian  Society 
of  New  York  had  a delightful  picnlo 
In  Bronx  Park  last  Saturday.  There 
were  baskets  of  peanut-meal  sand- 
wiches and  wheal,  and  each  member 
ate,  besides  these  delicacies,  two  or 
threo  almonds. 

Mr.  Havlland,  the  Secretary,  does  not  | 
wear  kid  gloves,  because  the  Indulgence 
In  such  a practice  would  necessitate 
the  killing  of  an  animal.  But  he  docs  ! 
not  go  without  leather  shoes,  for 
leather  Is  the  waste  product  of  an 
animal  brought  about  by  the  debauch- 
ery of  his  meat-eating  friends.”  This 
Is  an  Orphic  saying.  Will  some  rising 
young  vegetarian  translate  It? 

We  admit  that  a judicious  vegetarian 
may  be  more  susceptible  to  spiritual 
impressions,  provided  he  uses  tobacco 
freely— than  such  a man  as— Yousouf, 
the  Terrible  Turk,  who  eats  for  his 
breakfast  15  mutton  chops,  four  cups 
of  eolTce,  and  a dozen  buckwheat  cakes 
about  the  size  of  an  army  blanket,  and 
for  his  dinner  a steak  measuring  18 
inches  in  circumference,  with  a five- 
pound  cold  roast  of  beef  for  luncheon. 

But  thin  are  the  lines  that  divide 
the  vegetarian  from  the  carnivorous. 

If  the  former  eat  milk,  butter  nnd 
cheese,  they  Indulge,  as  Sir  Henry  I 
Thompson  points  out,  In  highly  con- 
centrated protold-contalnlng  food  of 
animal  origin,  and  eggs  contain  tho  ) 
material  of  the  developed  chicken. 


Have  Spanish  phantom  fleets  fright- 
ened the  sea-serpent  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast?  Will  the  Sea-serpent 
Club  ’hold  this  year  its  annual  dinner? 


Animal  trainers  that  pay  special  at- 
tention to  little  boys  and  girls  should 
ponder  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
Berlin.  Some  benevolent  Berliners 
started  about  a year  ago  a children’s 
omnibus,  which  should  collect  the 
children  and  take  them  from  the  sub- 
urbs to  the  central  schools.  Thus 
would  they  be  free  from  association 
with  their  elders  and  escape  con- 
tamination. Hurrah  for  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin!  There  were  free  fights, 
thefts,  tears,  and  language  that  was 
“painful  and  free.”  Finally  the  bolder 
of  the  urchins  organized  a private 
crew.  They  determined  that  captives 
should  walk  a plank.  They,  therefore, 
dropped  their  Inoffensive  companions 
into  the  mud.  And  then  the  German 
parent  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as- 
sociation with  elder  people  was  neces- 
sary for  the  children  of  Berlin  “on 
moral,  psychological  and  economical 
grounds.”  The  omnibus  was  restored 
to  its  original  purpose. 

i £.  4 


But  he  said  that  life  only  became  wrong  ; 
when  it  ceased  to  aspire.  In  an  Indian  i 
temple,  it  had  once  been  asked  who  was 
the  most  holy  man  of  all.  A young  saint  j 
who  had  not  eaten  for  ten  days  had  been 
pointed  out,  but  he  said  that  the  holiest  man  I 
1 who  had  ever  lived  stood  yonder.  It  was 
then  noticed  that  the  man  pointed  to  was 
drunk.  * • * Ulick  explained  that  the 
drunkenness  did  not  matter;  it  was  an  un-  j 
important  detail  in  the  man’s  life,  for  none 
aspired  as  he  did. 

Again  that  strange  tingling  in  fingers 
of  the  left  hand.  The  Doctor  told  you 
over  a year  ago  that  it  was  a symptom 
land  a warning.  He  said,  “Stop  Work- 
ing for  a time”.  You  smiled  grimly. 
“Stop  working!”  And  how  were  the  bills 
to  be  paid?  Since  he  spoke  another  mouth 
has  been  added  to  your  family.  Again 
Ithat  strange  tingling!  And  you  again 
hear  the  Lean  Fellow  sharpening  his 
scythe. 

The  Providence  Journal  will  he  pained 
to  learn  that  no  one  can  wear  in  Hun- 
gary a red  cravat  without  exciting 
suspicion.  Mr.  Max  Schwartz,  a law 
student,  took  a train  at  Budapest. 
When  he  arrived  at  Waitzen  he  was 
arrested.  He  showed  proofs  of  his 
identity,  but  he  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Budapest,  or  he  would  be  put  in 
prison.  He  was  weaving  a violent  red 
cravat,  and  the  gendarme  swore  he 
must  be  a Socialist. 


Boston,  June  13,  1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

The  New  York  Sun  in  Its  report  of 
Prof.  Norton’s  recent  address  states 
that  "After  he  had  concluded,  Prof. 
Norton  stated  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  presented  by  him. 

“Mr.  Allen  asked:  ‘Had  we,  as  a na- 
tion, a right  to  ask  Spain  to  desist  from 
her  persecution  of  the  Cubans?’ 

"Prof.  Norton  answered,  ‘Yes.’ 

“Mr.  Allen— ‘Then  how  far  should  we 
go  after  that,  in  the  event  of  refusal, 
toward  securing  that  end?’ 

“Prof.  Norton— ’Just  as  far  as  we  j 
could  without  war.  There  is  no  condi-  j 
tion  which  should  require  this  country  , 
to  go  to  war  on  any  subject.1  ’’  J 


*■  "Is  not  the  reason  and  cause  for"  this 
opinion  plain?  Prof.  Norton  Is  a Shak- 

spearian  scholar,  he  has  read:  

"Dogberry — 'This  Is*  your  charge;'  you 
shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men:  you 
are  to  bid  any  man  stand  In  the  Prince's 
name.’  .jH 

"Watchman  — 'How  If  a’  will  not 
stand?' 

“Dogberry— 'Why  then  take  no  note 
of  him,  but  let  him  go;  and  presently 
call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and 
thank  God  you  arc  rid  of  a knave.’ 
"Can  there  be  any  closer  imitation 
of  the  immortal  constable's  advice  than 
the  professor's  response  to  Mr.  Allen?” 
Verges. 


Lincolnshire  has  voted  a bronze 
statue  to  Tennyson,  her  son.  This 
pleases  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  "It  is  so  sim- 
ple,” he  said,  to  Lord  Brownlow;  “I  see 
him  standing  there  In  bronze.  It  Is 
so  simple  and  easy." 

We  see  certain  men  here  in  Boston 
standing  in  bronze  or  stone.  It  was 
simple  and  easy  to  put  them  there. 
Since  it  would  be  equally  simple  and 
easy  to  pull  them  down,  why  does  not 
some  lover  of  the  beautiful  do  it? 


Some  Englishman  asks,  "Who  are 
the  Spaniards?”  and  answers  his  own 
question  in  sundry  ways.  He  says  that 
the  earliest  written  reference  to  Spain 
is  in  the  Bible  (Genesis  x.  4),  where 
"Tarshish”  stands  for  the  Tartessus 
of  Herodotus  and  others.  The  Greeks 
called  Spain,  Iberia.  Then  thtere  is  the 
river  Iberus,  the  Ebro.  In  historic 
times  the  chief  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Spain  was  the  landing  of  the  Ro- 
mans (about  220  B.  C.).  Mommsen  says, 
“When  Augustus  died  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  habits  prevailed  in  Andalu- 
sia, Granada,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Cata- 
lonia, Aragon."  He  calls  the  natives 
"full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  of  Don 
Quixote,”  and  says,  "their  valor  was 
rather  that  of  the  guerrilla  than  of 
the  soldier.” 

“As  to  the  name  Spain  or  rather  the 
J.atln  HlEpania,  no  one  knows  whence 
it  came.  All  we  know  is  that  soon 
after  the  Romans  set  foot  in  it  they 
called  it  so.  The  most  plausible  guess 
Is  Humboldt’s,  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  Basque  Espana,  a border  or 
edge,  the  peninsula  being  a boundary 
of  Europe,  But  did  the  Iberians  realize 
^hU?" 
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H're, 

With  my  beer, 

I sit. 

While  golden  moments  flltt 

They  pass 
Unheeded  by; 

And,  as  they  fly, 

I, 

Being  dry, 

Sit,  Idly  sipping  her* 

My  beer. 


One  very  good  rule  is,  never  to  let  any  part 
of  your  house  be  bare.  Don't  let  there  be 
room  for  work  on  the  tables,  or  for  walking 
up  and  down  on  the  carpets.  The  fancy  shops 
will  assist  you  in  the  first,  and  in  the  second 
three-legged  tables  at  one-eleven-three,  and 
milking  stools  at  ten-and-a-half  will  prove 
invaluable.  Any  ladies’  paper— "Home  Hor- 
rors.” or  “The  Nursemaid's  Weekly  Twad- 
dler,” or  "The  Imbecile's  Domestic  Instruc- 
tion Book”— will  give  you  explicit  information 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  myriad  accesso- 
ries which  go  to  make  the  hideous  home. 
I myself  am.  alas!  all  unskilled  in  these 
arts.  I cannot  cut  a pig  out  of  flannel,  stuff 
it  w'ith  sawdust,  and  call  it  a pincushion.  I 
cannot  use  enamel  paint;  the  smell  makes  me 
Hi.  Art  muslin  has  to  be  sewn,  they  tell  me. 
and  I cannot  sew;  and  I never  have  any  luck 
with  walt-poi  kets. 

At  last'  At  last!  Admiral  Cervera’s 
fleet  Is  In  the  harbor  of  Santiago. 
Sampson  himself  has  reported  the  news. 
Now  if  it  were  not  for  the  phantom 
Cadiz  fleet  patriots  of  the  North  Shore 
might  be  able  to  let  summer  cottages 
to  other  patriots. 

After  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  A. — "I  am  not  so  sure  that 
Maria  will  be  happy.  When  a man  is 
40  years  old,  it's  pretty  hard  to  break 
him  in.” 

Mrs.  B. — “Yes— but  Augustus  is  thor- 
oughly housebroken,  I am  sure.” 

We  read  this  paragraph  yesterday  in 
the  catalogue  of  an  Edinburgh  book- 
seller: 

“Facetiae— A Legacy  of  Fun,  by  Abr c- 
ham  Lincoln,  with  short  sketch  of  his 
life.  12  mo.,  newly  half  bound,  uncut, 
4s.  6d.  London.  1805.” 

Is  it  possible  that  500  years  from  now 
Lincoln  will  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
an  American  Joe  Miller? 


patriotism  should  be  its  own  reward. 
Americans  are  fond  of  been;  they 
drink  it  in  vast  quantities.  The  Span- 
iards are  no  friends  or  supporters  of 
ale  or  beer.  Yet  when  Philip  II.  ar- 
rived in  England,  he  announced  his  in- 
tention "vlvre  de  tous  polncts  it 
l'Anglals,”  and  Immediately  called  for 
some  beer,  which  he  drank.  Do  you 
talk  of  the  “generous  wine”  of  Spain?  ! 
Go  to!  Unless  you  are  Invited  to  In-  j 
spect  some  such  bodega  or  wine  cellar 
ns  that  of  Don  Pedro  Domecq  at  j 
Jerez,  you  will  find  sherry  at  Seville 
or  at  Jerez  a horrible  mixture  of  fire  I 
and  water.  When  Mr.  Beatty-Klng-  I 
ston  was  in  Seville  he  found  bitter  I 
beer  figuring  on  the  wine  cards  as 
’’Pall-Halle.”  If  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
placed each  castle  by  a brewery,  they 
would  have  governed  Cuba  In  sweeter 
disposition. 

0,  finer  far 

Than  fame  or  riches  are 

The  graceful  smoke-wreaths  of  this  free 
cigar! 

Why 
Should  I 

Weep,  wall  or  sigh? 

What  if  luck  has  passed  me  by?  ,V 
What  If  my  hopes  are  dead—  _ J ; , 

My  pleasures  fled? 

Have  I not  still 
My  All 

Df  right  good  cheer— 

Dlgars  and  beer? 


shrinks  at  howling  for  long  and  dreary  l caies^oelWe  ' death),  transformed 


The  bar-keeper  and  his  .boss  are  loud 
(n  patriotism.  There  are  flags  in  the 
street  windows  and  in  front  of  the  mir- 
rors behind  the  bar.  Wherever  you 
look  there  is  a picture  of  Rear  Ad- 
piiral  Dewey  or  an  Injunction  to  re- 
member the  Maine,  or  a hot  wish  for  a 
still  hotter  future  for  Spain.  Patriot- 
ism should  not  end  here.  Let  the  beer 
glasses  be  larger  than  they  were  before 
the  war-tax;  let  them  be  filled  to  the 
brim;  let  the  foam  be  watched,  scraped 
pff;  let  the  glass  be  held  again  beneath 
the  faucet  for  a second  foam  that  shall 
jrown  the  good  work.  What  if  the  land- 
lord should  lose  a little  each  month?  i unflefinable  mass  of  respect  floating  in  the 


stretches.  Those  who  have  perspired 
with  Joy  at  his  “complete  conversion 
to  Wagner"  may  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  is  studying  the  part  of  Man- 
l'lco  in  ”11  Trovatore,”  and  hopes  to 
sing  it  next  season. 

Rosebery  Avenue,  East  Finchley,  pos- 
sesses still  a lady  with  a head  of  hair 
which  would,  one  can  imagine,  have  ' 
had  attractions  for  Giorgione.  At  any 
rate,  one  gets  the  idea  that  it  is  much 
the  sort  of  capillary  attraction  that 
the  great  George  has  put  upon  his 
Sleeping  Venus.  But  they  lack  the 
Venetian  eye  for  color  at  East  Finch- 
ley. The  lady  made  an  appearance  in 
the  market  place  which  led  to  her  ap- 
pearance In  a police  report,  and  in  that 
report  her  hair  is  vaguely  “red.”  But 
she  said  that  the  police  officer  who  had 
taken  care  of  her  had  addressed  her 
as  “Ginger.”  and  the  officer  had  to 
admit  he  knew  her  by  that  name.  There 
was  also  something  about  cakes  and 
ale,  alleged  to  have  been  partaken  of  by 
the  parties  on  happier  occasions.  The 
officer  denied  this.  He  was  too  virtu- 
ous— indeed,  “a  life  abstainer.”  The 
Bench  thought  that  that  might  be.  and 
yet  “Ginger”  be  too  hot  in  the  mouth. 
So  they  dismissed  the  case.  This  is 
why  Rosebery  Avenue  keeps  its  Gior- 
gione.  Pail  Mall  Gazette. 


tortoises;  thenceforth  dwelling  upotk 
these  hot  aridities,  sole  solitary  lords  ol 
Asphaltum.” 

“Panama  hats  are  ridiculously  cheap.’ 
Yes,  but  are  these  hats  the  true  artl 
cle?  The  real  thing  years  ago  cos 
from  $50  to  $65.  It  outlived  the  wearer 
!And  there  was  a hatter  in  New  York 
who,  for  $10,  would  return  to  you  a 20 
year-old  Panama  as  good  as  new,  a! 
though  it  “had  been  in  the  wars,  ant 
shipwrecked,  and  thrown  into  a lime 
kiln,  a tan-pit,  and  a bucket  of  tar.’ 
(Mose  was  then  alive,  and  hot-corn  wa 
eaten  in  the  streets,  and  the  Bowerj 
Hoy  was  or.e  of  America’s  proudest  in 
stitutions.)  Tie  Spaniards  believe  tha 
b Panama  :s  shot-proof.  But  we  shal 
continue  to  bvy  our  straw  hats  in  Han 
over  Street,  and  75  cents  is  to  us  a hlgl 
price.  

“Send  books  to  the  homesick  sol 
dlers.”  And  do  not  forget  to  put  it 
the  bundlo  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  “Th 
Conscript,”  and  Walt  Whitman's' “Th 
Wound  Dresser.” 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Capen,  Who  is  well 
known  in  Boston  and  neighborhood  as 
an' excellent  musician  and  teacher,  will 
have,  a benefit  concert  Friday  night, 
the  J7th,  at  the  North  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  Cambridge.  The 
| concert  will  J>e  one  of  unusual  Interest, 
and  it  should 'be  largely  attended  for  its 
own  sake,  aiftl  on  account  of  the.  pur- 
pose for  whidh.lt  .is  given.  Miss  Marie 
Nichols.  Miss  Zella  Colo,  Mr'  A.  J. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Stephen  TowifsendJ,  Mr. 
Francis  L.*  Young,  the  Tremont  Male 
Quartet  and  the  Svendben  tlift  will 
tal^e  part. 
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Respectability  includes  all  that  vague  and 


The  price  should  still  he  5 cents  a glass 
to  the  patriotic  customer.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  the  landlord  to  clinch,  to  rivet 
his  own  patriotism.  Prosit! 

What  a noble  stand  was  taken  edi- 
torially by  the  ^Transcript  the  other 
pight  on  this  very  point!  Reading  the 
strong  and  earnest  (pathetic  in  earnest- 
ness) protest  of  our  contemporary 
pgainst  smaller  glasses  and  inferior 
rjuality  was  like  drinking  a quart  or 
two  of  Hof-braii  in  its  birth-place.  The 
Transcript  may  stumble  occasionally 
Dver  some  petty  detail  of  patriotism, 
but  when  the  great  and  living  princi- 
ples of  national  honor  are  at  stake  its 
voice  is  as  a bugle  blast,  encouraging, 
strengthening,  uplifting. 

"Let  me  drink  the  beer  of  a country, 
and  I care  not  who  pays  its  taxes;”  but 
the  beer  should  be  like  unto  the  wife  of 
Caesar  or  your  own  household. 


■world,  which  arises  from  sinister  motives  In 
the  person  who  pays  it,  and  is  offered  to  ad- 
ventitious and  doubtful  qualities  in  the  per- 
son who  receives  it.  It  is  spurious  and  nomi- 
nal; hollow  and  venal.  To  suppose  that  it  Is 
to  be  taken  literally  or  applied  to  sterling 
merit,  would  betray  the  greatest  ignorance 
of  the  customary  use  of  speech. 

And  one  reason  why  you  find  your 


Did  William  Hazlitt  observe  as  in 
vision  certain  Bostonians  in  Faneui 
Hall,  when  he  wrote,  “They  would  se> 
the  country  ruined  before  they  woul< 
part  with  the  least  of  their  superflul 
ties.  Pampered  in  luxury  and  their  owi 
selfish  comforts,  they  are  proof  agains 
the  calls  of  patriotism,  and  the  cries  o 
humanity.  They  would  not  get 
scratch  with  a pin  to  save  the  universe 
They  are  more  affected  by  the  over 
turning  of  a plate  of  turtle  soup  that 
iby  the  starving  of  a whole  country 
The  most  desperate  characters,  picket 
from  the  most  necessitous  and  de 
praved  classes,  are  not  worse  judges  o 
politics  than  your  true,  staunch’,  thor 
ough  paced  ‘lives  and  fortunes  men, 
,who  have  what  is  called  a stake  in  th«  [ 
country,  and  see  everything  througt 
the  medium  of  their  cowardly  and  un- 
principled hopes  and  fears”? 

If  I could  photograph  my  room  for  you  11 
^■ould  be  a shock,  for  It  is  terribly  unlike 
the  jumbled  sameness  of  those  drawing  rooms 
of  celebrities  which  you  admire  so  much  ir 
your  favorite  Journal;  “Secrets  Revealed 
or  the  Real  Lives  of  the  Aristocracy." 


Of . 


It  would  be  a solecism  for  anyone  to  pre- 
| tend  to  respectability  who  has  a shabby  coat 


Ana  one  "“.r  ^ 1 — hat.v  who  goes  without  a dinner, 

dreams  especially  distressful  is  be-  ■ h0use  QVer  his  head.  He  who 

cause  they  represent  your  dead  parents  has  not^e  ,n  the  worid  by  devoting 


Go.  whining  youth 
Forsccth, 

Go,  weep  and  wail, 

Sigh  and  grow  pale. 

Weave  melancholy  rhymefl 
On  the  old  times, 

Whose  joys  like  shadowy  ghosts  appea" 
But  leave  me  to  my  beer!  * 

Gold  is  dross — 

Love  is  loss — 

So  if  I gulp  my  sorrows  down 
Or  see  them  drown 
In  foamy  draughts  of  old  nut-browl^ 
Then  do  I wear  the  crown 
Without  the  cross! 


To  B.  L.  C.:  The  best  shad  are  those  j 
that  have  been  fed  on  brazil-nuts.  The  ; 
roe  is  firmer  and  sweeter. 


Now  is  the  time  for  brewers  to  show 
their  patriotism.  Let  the  beer  be 

eoinder  and  fuller  of  life  than  ever, 
even  though  the  tax  on  the  barrel 
has  been  raised.  Let  there  be  no 

thought  of  glucose  or  old  boot-heel. 
Brewing  Is  an  ancient  and  honorable 
profession.  In  England  the  success- 
ful brewer  dies  a peer.  In  this  country 


Whenever  a man  is  commended  for  I 
Ids  placidity  of  manner,  we  remember  j 
Herr  Bunsen  of  Berlin,  who  used  to 
sing  Schumann's  songs  with  great  ex- 
pression. A brother  of  the  famous 
Bunsen,  he  was  apparently  of  unruffled 
temper  and  rare  sweetness  of  manner. 
“Yes,”  said  a woman,  "I  remember  him  : 
when  he  was  a consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  j 
His  little  household  was  held  under  firm 
control.  One  morning  his  valet  remem- 
bered that  he  had  forgotten  to  black 
Bunsen’s  boots,  and  he  immediately 
fell  dead  with  heart  disease.” 



The  Nc;v  York  Sun  of  June  15  pub-  |! 
lished  a silly  story  about  Suzanne  j| 
Adams,  the  singer.  The  early  life  and  i 
the  first  concert  appearances  of  Miss  ; 
Adams  are  well  known  in  this  city,  ! 
for  she  Is  a Cambridge  girl,  and  her  j 
musical  career  'began  In  Boston.  Never- 
theless. the  invention  of  legends  con- 
cerning her  while  she  is  still  young 
is  a compliment  to  her  success. 

This  reminds,  us  that  the  extreme 
I and  furious  Wagoerltes  in  London  are 
making  faces  at  Mr.  Jean  de  It  szke 
because  he  does  not  believe  that  or- 
dinary flesh  and  blood  can  endure  a 
performance  of  “Gfitterd  immerung 
without  cuts.  The  Committee  of  the 
I Wagner  Society  is  writing  protests, 
and  there  is  “hot  indignation  in  many 
quarters.”  Mr.  de  Re-szko  Is  not  as 
young  as  he  was,  and  no  wonder  he 


or  wives  as  masqueraders.  Thus  your 
father  was  an  “eminent  financier.”  His 
walk  was  outwardly  perpendicular.  He 
served  on  committees.  His  name  was 
signed  to  petitions,  protests,  congratu- 
lations. His  portrait— one  of  Locktonts 
masterpieces — hangs  in  your  parlor.  He 
Is  in  the  act  of  shaving  a note.  ’Tis 
very  lifelike. 

But  in  the  projection  of  a dream  your 
smug  father,  with  his  respectable 
whiskers,  is  in  court  on  trial  for  coun- 
terfeiting; or  you  see  him  in  some  gro- 
tesque attitude  in  an  abode  of  sin;  or 
he  is  beating  your  mother;  or  he  is 
walking  down  the  centre  aisle  with  the 
collection  plate  and  without  clothes. 
People  ‘point  derlsivd,  sniggering 
thumbs  at  him.  Policemen  are  dogging 
him  You  are  ashamed  of  him.  You 
deny  him.  No  cock  crows  yet  you 
awake  with  a start,  and  thank  God 
that  he  is  safe  in  his  coffin. 

The  best  title  to  the  character  of  respecta- 
bility lies  in  the  convenience  of  those  who 
echo'  the  cheat,  and  in  the  conventional  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  world.  Any  one  may  lay 
claim  to  it  who  is  willing  to  give  himself 
airs  of  importance,  end  can  find  means  to 
divert  others  from  inquiring  too  strictly  into 
his  pretensions.  It  is  a disposable  commod- 
lty— not  a part  of  the  man,  that  sticks  to 
hint  like  his  skin,  but  an  appurtenance,  like 
his  goods  and  chattels. 

We  should  possess  the  Ladrones,  if 
’twere  only  for  the  beautiful  melan- 
choly of  the  name,  which  is  useful  for 
poetic  or  comic  opera  purposes;  these, 
by  the  way,  are  not  necessarily  the 
sunie,  not  the  same. 

Fitz  James  O’Brien— dees  anybody  re- 
member his  life  in  Boston— where  he 
lodged,  where  he  loafed,  ate,  and  drank? 
Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  probably  knew  him 
at  Pfaff's,  New  Yrrk— Fitz  Janes 
O’Brien,  as  we  were  saying,  once  wrote 
a poem  entitled  "The  Wharf  Rat,  the 
first  verse  of  which  ends  with  a haunt- 
ing line: 

“And  a girl  in  the  Galllpagos  Isles  is  the 
burden  of  his  seng.” 

Ladrones!  Galllpagos!  Or  perhaps 
you  prefer  the  other  name  of  the  Gal- 
lipagian  cinder-heaps,  “The  Encanta- 
das!”  Do  you  think  these  isles  popu- 
lous with  beauty  that,  freights  the 
minds  of  sailor  boys  so  that  they  sing 
amorously  near  black  and  silent  wharfs 
of  an  alien  city?  There  are  more  tor- 
toises there  than  women,  although  half- 
breeds  from  Peru  may  have  sojourned 
iwith  buccaneers  or  watery  tramps.  And 
sailors  believe  that  “all  wicked  sea- 
officers,  more  especially  commodores 
and  captains,  are  at  death  (and  in  some 


himself  to  a particular  study,  or  adhering  to 
a particular  cause,  occasions  only  a smile  ol 
pity  or  a shrug  of  contempt  at  the  mention  o 
bis  name;  while  he  who  has  raised  himself  ir 


it  by  a different  course, 
for  want  of  ideas,  and  powerful  from  want  ol 
pnnciple.is  looked  up  to  with  silent  homage 
and  passes  for  a respectable  man. 

They  talk  of  redecorating  the  'due 
lounging  room  at  the  Porphyry  Club 
Old  Chimes;  suggests  tilts  motto,  to  b. 
carved  on  the  mantel-piece:  “Our  run 
is  better  than  our  company.” 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  eminent  stag 
carpenter,  "delivered  his  inaugural  ad 
dress”  at  Cambridge,  England,  Jun 
15.  We  hope  that  he  did  not  forge 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  t 
commend  his  “dear  friend,  Miss  Elle 
Terry,”  to  the  audience. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris  has  served  fait! 
fully  and  well  as  medical  examiner  fc 
many  years.  Is  it  possible  that  be  wl 
now  be  removed  because  certain  fals 
(Statements  have  been  made,  statemen  ^ 
inspired  by  one  or  two  who  are  enviOt. 
of  his  ability  and  reputation? 

Choosing  a summer  cottage,  you  d 
mand  enough  sun,  but  not  too  mutl 
sun.  The  ideal  cottage  is  that  knowB 
years  ago  to  the  Aphres,  an  interesB 
ing  race  with  strange,  yet  sensiblj 
customs:  “Their  houses  are  made 
wickers,  and  withes,  wrought  abou| 
trees,  and  in  sudh.  sorte  that  they  m:« 
tourne  them  rounde  euery  waye. 

Mr.  Whanger  has  been  a man  I 
fiery  patriotism.  His  flag  is  the  large! 
and  the  finest  in  the  street.  His  ta« 
has  been  the  loudest  in  the  street  c<*l 
■Mrs.  Whanger  has  already  sent  thr« 
dozen  abdominal  belts  to  the  brai 
soldiers,  and  a picture  of  Dewey  t 
on  her  dressing  table.  They  all  sat 
breakfast  yesterday,  Mr.  Whang 
Mrs  Whanger  and  the  little  W harl 
ers.  “Ah,”  said  the  patriotic  husbai; 
“I  see  that  tea  will  be  taxed  10  ceil 
per  pound.”  His  wife  said,  "Dr.  BorC 
was  saying  last  Sunday  that  we  drat 
too  much  tea.  This  tannic  acid  ls| 
dreadful  thing,  and  even  if  you  leaf 
milk  or  cream  out  of  the  cup  the  danif  ] 
Is  just  as  great.” 

"And  they  are  going  to  tax  beer- 
per  barrel,”  answered  Mr.  Whangj, 
“This  makes  little  difference  to  me.  r 
I am  going  to  stop  drinking  beer  Jy 
1 for  six  months.  I don't  believe  * 
agrees  with  me.  I think  it  aggravee 
my  eczema.” 


who  has  become  riel- 


Tobacco!  There’s  a heavy 
lx  on  cigars  weighing  over  three 
funds.  But  I always  smoke  light 
{tars." 

have  no  telephone  In  our  house, 
lank  the  Lord,  and  whenever  I send  j 
f telegram  I mark  it  ’collect.’  ’’ 

?ur  lease  runs  for  another  year,  and 
Jo  war  will  be  over  by  that  time.” 
Tes,’’  said  Mrs.  Whanger,  "but  I 
| tice  that  parlor  car  seats  will  be 
ed  a cent  a piece."  Mr.  Whanger 
red  at  her.  "Why  shouldn't  you  go  ! 
an  ordinary  car?  Such  cars  are  J 
tch  cooler." 

\To  one  In  the  house  used  chewing 
m or  was  likely  to  inherit  money, 
r.  Whanger  Anally  smiled.  "Johnny.  I 
a if  the  flag  Is  all  right.  This  Is  , 
trious  news  from  Santiago.” 


To  most  playactors  a beneAt  Is  in  re- 
ty  an  injury.  They  order  these 
ings  better  ’in  France.  The  total  j 
5 fount  realized  for  Alice  Lavigne  was 
367  francs.  This  has  been  invested 
diciously  so  that  Mrs.  Lavigne  will 
;eive  an  annual  income  of  6000  francs 
ring  her  lifetime.  The  total  expenses 
the  beneAt,  in  which  many  actors 
d actresses  Of  the  Arst  rank  took 
rt,  amounted  to  only  180  francs. 


SIghty-one  years  ago  tomorrow,  Wil- 
m Cobbett,  who  was  then  living  on 
ng  Island,  made  this  entry  in  his 
iry:  "Fine  day.  But  now  comes  my 
irir  ! The  musquitoes,  and  still  worse, 
common  house-fly,  which  used  to 
ague  us  sp  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
lich  were  the  only  .things  I ever  dis- 
ed  belonging  to  the  climate  of  Ameri- 
. Musquitoes  are  bred  in  stagnant 
iter,  of  which  here  is  none.  Flies 
bred  in  Alth,  of  which  none  shall 
near  me  as  long  as  I can  use  a 
lit  ovel  and  a broom.  They  will  follow 
;sh  meat  and  Ash.  Have  neither,  or 
very  careful.” 

'Jo  Aies  bothered  him  that  summer, 
:hough  a friend  in  Pennsylvania 
ught  two  quarts  of  Aies  in  one  win- 
w in  one  day.  But  Mr.  Cobbett  ne- 
?cted  to  tell  us  where  Ales  go  to  in 
e winter.  For  a deAnlte  answer  to 
Is  all-important  question,  we  are 
lling  to  swap  his  profound  essay  on 
e culture  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  "some- 
nes  called  the  Russia,  and  sometimes 
Swedish  Turnip." 


f certain  deep  thinkers  have  their 
tt  riveted  to  the  eternal  rock  of 
rth  when  they  declare  that  malaria 
ways  accompanies  mosquitoes,  how  is 
that  such  villages  on  Cape  Cod  as 
terville,  where  mosquitoes  are  so  tame 
at  they  settle  on  hands,  faces,  wrists, 
cks,  ankles,  even  at  dinner,  undls- 
rbed  by  the  clash  of  knives,  the  rat- 
i of  plates,  and  hearse  calls  to  the 
liters,  are  wholly  free  from  malaria, 
cept  that  superinduced  by  reckless 
inking  of  Jamaica  ginger? 
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- The  Secretary  of  War  should  ponder 
e words  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Harris,  who 
•ites  for  the  Anthropological  Review. 
,ir.  Harris  declares  as  the  result  of  long 
serrations  on  malarious  coasts  that  if 
had  to  choose  men  for  service  there 
woujd  have  none  but  the  red-haired. 
.lUl  this  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to 
e supposition  that  the  negro  may 
•ssibly  have  been  developed,  through 
Jural  selection,  in  the  effort  to  resist 
alaria;  but  it  shows  that  among  white 
en  at  the  present  day  the  whitest  is  | 
st  able  to  hold  out  against  such  in- 
1,  icnces.  And  that  is  common  sense 
so,  for  we  all  know  that  dark  per- 
ns have  more  trouble  with  the  liver, 
hich  is  the  part  affected.” 
is  it  historically  accurate  to  say  that 
ir  races  have  always  overcome  the 
rk,  hen  the  war  has  been  on  equal 
rrrs?  Some  one  makes  this  state- 
ent  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The 
irsians  overthraw  the  Babylonians 
Id  the  Assyrians.  The  Aryans  con- 
icved  India.  Alexander  and  his  Maee- 
mians  were  fair. 

Our  red-headed  cavalry  should  of 
urso  be  mounted  on  white  horses, 
combination  would  be  irresistible. 


And  yet  brunettes,  not  blondes,  arc 
e sooner  disposed  of  in  the  marriage 
art.  Dr.  Beddoes  made  pleasing  ex- 
■riments,  examining  737  women.  “Of 
ose  who  had  red,  flaxen,  or  light 
own  hair,  55.5  per  cent,  were  roar- 
ed and  37  per  cent,  single;  of  the  dark 
own  or  black-haired,  79  per  cent,  were 
arrlod  and  18  per  cent,  single.  I 


1 WvU.  \\  • 


received  a note  from  Mrs.  Camilla 
o the  other  day.  saying  that  she 
o.ses  to  live  in  Boston  this  summer 
21  Newbury  Street,  where  sbe  will 
ch  the  violin  and  giYe  lessons  in  en- 
ble. 

hy  does  not  this  accomplished  vlo- 
it  and  excellent  musietos’  write  her 
nolrs?  Mrs.  A.  M.  JTiehl  did  not 
i to  rush  into  print  a year  ago; 
he  told  us  that  in  Germany 
Sullivan’s  "name  in  programs 


a sinrfqiia  nouJPshc  also  inforiffbd  us 

"Ai  s longs.  vii«  brevis.”  Hettlnu  Walker 

wrote  her  experiences  with  Henselt  an  i 
others.  Marches!  has  advertised  herself 
and  displayed  her  amazing  self-eoneelt 
in  at  least  three  volumes.  Mrs.  Urso  is 
too  true  an  artist  and  woman  to  dress 
the  window  of  her  own  shops— bu  she 
has  seen  much  of  Interest  In  her  musical 
Career  since  she  played  here  as  a young 
girl  Oct.  8.  1852.  Before  that  date  she 
had  played  at  "Mr.  Cltlekering’s  Sa- 
loon," Artot’s  "Souvenirs  de  Bellini." 
Mr.  Joint  Dwight' wrote  of  tills  private 
entertainment,  "Tin-  little  maiden  Is 
plain,  with  strong  arms  and  hands  en- 
larged by  practice  of  her  instrument; 
yet  her  appearance  Is  most  interesting; 
a face  full  of  intellectual  anil  sedate  ex- 
pression. a large  forehead  wearing  the 
pale  cast  of  thought, ’ etc.  l’lty  only 
that  such  Ane  life  must  be  lived  out  so 
fast,  and  always  In  4he  blah*  of  too 
much  sun  for  plants  so  young  and 
tender!"  This  pity  was  wasted,  for 
each  year  added  strength  and  musical 
knowledge  to  the  woman  who  was  a 
Addict'  by  birthright. 

I should  like,  for  instance,  to  read 
Mrs.  Urso’s  reminiscences  of  her  eon- 
cert-journey  with  Sontag.  down  the 
Ohio  and  .Mississippi  to  New  Orleans; 
of  her  adventures  with  Mrs.  Macready, 
the  reader;  of  the  time  when  Gotts- 
chalk  Jumped  upon  his  seat  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert.  New  York— was 
it  in  March.  1863?— and  proposed  cheers 
for  her;  of  her  adventures  in  San 
Francisco  in  1869-’7l>. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a little  book  en- 
titled "Camilla:  a Tale  of  a Woman, 
being  the  artist  life  of  Camilla  Urso,” 
by  Charles  Barnard,  which  was  pub- 
lished here  by  Mr.  Loring  in  1874;  but 
much  has  happened  since  that  book 
appeared. 

* * * 

Of  course,  you  remember  Geraldine 
Ulmar,  who  married  Mr.  Tilkin,  other- 
wise known  a$  Ivan  Caryll.  She  sued  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  New  London  and 
Suburban  Omnibus  Company,  Lt„  for 
personal  damages.  Last  year,  Nov.  1, 
an  omnibus  drove  into  her  dog-cart. 
She  was  thrown  out.  and  she  suffered 
a compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg, 
near  the  ankle  joint.  An  operation  was 
necessary,  and  she  still  uses  crutches. 

In  the  course  of  her  testimony  she 
swore  that  she  had  incurred  £333  16s.  In 
medical  expense,  and  that  she  used 
to  earn  on  the  stage  from  £40  to  £100  a 
week.  Her  last  engagement  was  in 
"The  Geisha, ’©896. 

Dr.  Keatley,  her  physician,  said  that 
ihe  fee  for  the  operation  was  50  guineas, 
and  the  usual  fee  for  attending  her  sub- 
sequently at  Twickenham  would  he  8 
guineas.  "In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom, I .would  charge  her  less  on  account 
of  her  being  engaged  in  the  theatrical 
profession,  but,  as  she  earned  such  a 
handsome  income,  it  would  not  be  very 
much  less.” 

And  then  Mr.  Ruegg,  Q.  C.— Oh.  sly 
dog! — asked  "would  you  have  charged 
the  same  fees  if  there  had  not  been 
a chance  of  getting  them  out  of  an 
omnibus  company?  "The  witness — "I 
| always  charge  the  same  fee  if  people 
are  moderately  well  off.  I am  sorry 
to  say  I have  sometimes  to  modify 
them  downward.  I should  never  modify 
them  in  that  direction  for  an  omnibus 
company.” 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff- 
damages  £750. 

* * * 

I have  received  the  following  letter 
concerning  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society. 

“It  is  whispered  that  one  of  our  mu- 
sical organizations— an  institution  of 
the  acknowledged  music  centre  of 
America— being  without  a conductor,  is 
looking  in  distant  parts  for  a man  to 
All  this  important  office. 

“Perish  the  thought!  It  cannot  be 
true.  Boston  musicians,  whether  vocal- 
ists, instrumentalists  or  conductors, 
are  in  constant  demand  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  ; capable  teachers  are  grad- 
uated and  sent  forth  in  large  numbers 
each  year;  thousands  of  music  students 
are  attracted  hither  by  the  fame  of  our 
conservatories,  teachers  and  splendid  op- 
portunities for  study;  all  of  our  impor- 
tant concerts  are  noticed  by  the  lead- 
ing music  journals,  showing  how  we 
are  regarded  beyond  the  c.onAnes  of  our 
own  little  world.  And  in  the  face  of 
all  this  we  cannot  supply  a capable 
conductor  to  one  of  our  own  musical 
societies? 

"If  this  be  true,  then  our  great  musi- 
cal reputation  and  prestige  is  a sham, 
and  it  were  time  to  throw  off  the  mask 
and  manfully  acknowledge  our  lack  of 
resources  I cannot  regard  the  report 
seriously;  it  may  only  be  a spiteful  sug- 
gestion emanating  from  the  faction  of 
the  society  in  question  which  has  Anally 
and  permanently  been  forced  o it  of 
power — their  last  little  Aing  at  the  vic- 
torious element,  which  is  Ailed  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  march  steadily  on- 
ward until— and  this  very  soon— its  or- 
ganization is  musically  without  a peer 
in  the  land.  No,  a thousand  times  no, 
I do  not  think  that  a Roston  institution 
ought  to  bow  the  knee  to  a foreigner. 


think  1 voioe  thc*vjewa  of  • ■ v i ry*~1  an'^Autkq  n tpenfls  to  yotf  nil.'  H**  docs 

Tloston  music-lover  when  I »n'v  I *"•  *hd  •hurles  the  hut'terflv  in  the  grave 

pride  would  thus  receive  n " hl<?’  h*  "’"l 

' * | |e:io4e  to  i Avar  It.  -Iouh  IiIh  chain  and 

gs  forgiveness  of  all  the  hulterflllfl 
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true 

that  our 

severe  blow,  productive  of  anything  buT 
sympathy  from  tin-  envious  citlca  off 
j New  York  and  Chicago,  who  are  only 
j too  ready  to  belittle  our  efforts  In  art  I 
j and  music  matters. 

| "To  be  sure,  of  capable  musical  <J|.  !j 

rectors  there  is  not  a plenty,  and  Bos- 
ton lms  but  u limited  number  from  5 
which,  however,  the  right  man  can  be 
selected;  but  If,  for  rcaions  not  ap-  P 
parent  to  me  at  this  moment,  he  Is  not 
eligible  or  available,  that  matter  ought 


r 

lie  then  retires  regretfully  at  the  death 
h h»|S  caused  and  the  love  he  has  lost."  i 
Tl)»>  que  character  In  the  piece  was 
playod  successfully— they  say— by  Miss 
Ross-Bel.wlcke. 

A hallet  pantomime,  "i.e  Paplllon,”  ■ 
hy  Legrand  and  Lurcher,  music  by 
Thom/1,  was  performed  In  Paris  at  the 
Lyrlque  as  long  ago  as  Dec.  23,  18X8.  Is 
this  the  same  piece  as  til  F.intalsle  at 
the  Crystal  Palace?  Or  Is  the  latter  an 


to  be  made  public,  so  that  our  large  I episode,  a seeuq  from  tho  earlier  work'." 
aggregation  of  musicians  may  at  least 
be  free  from  tho  charge  of  Incapacity." 

The  correspondent  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  his  position.  There  arc  at  least 
65  musicians  in  Boston  alone  who  feel 
themselves  competent  to  lead  "The 
Messiah"  to  the  complete  gratlAcatlon 
of  the  officers  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
audience.  Inasmuch  as  the  chief  object 


of  this  venerable  society  seems  to  bo  the  (! 
performance  of  Handel's  work  as  Rob- 
ert  Franz  thought  Handel  should  have 
written  it,  1 do  not  see  why  the  officers 
themselves  should  not  draw  lots  for  the 
conductorship. 

In  Germany  Handel's  “Esther,”  “The 
Messiah,"  “Hercules,"  etc.,  arc  given 
now  according  to  Chrysander's  version 
with  an  honest  attempi  to  perform 
these  works  as  they  wore  performed  in 
the  composer's  period.  These  perform- 
ances excite  attention;  they  are  said  by 
men  of  authority  to  bo  interesting  and 
■musically  successful;  and  this  should 
appeal  to  New  England  thrift— money 
has  been  made,  not  lost  thereby.  But 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  is  deaf  to  all 
■this  news,  and  it  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years.  They  have  ears,  but  they! 
hear  not.  And  O the  pity  of  It! 

■ * * * I 

5V  In-n  “Le  Nbzza  di  Figaro"  was  I 
given  at.  Covent  Garden,  June  1.  Mr 
| Dolmetsch  played  the  recitative  "ac- 
companiments on  the  clavecin.  The 
J Eva  (June  41  says;  ‘ Wo  cannot  re- 
gard the  experiment  as  of  any  great 
value  to  the  ensemble,  and  we  may 
take  it  foe  granted  that  had  Mozart 
lived  in  these  days  he  would  gladly 

have  availed  himself  of  the  improved 
modern  instrument's.  The  tinkling  of 
It  he  old  keyed  Instrument  had  an  ec- 
centric sound  af'er  the  full  chords  of  ; 
the  Covent  Garden  band.”  H’m!  If 
Mozart  were  now  living,  he  might  ac-  ; 
company  recitative,  or  his  substitute  i 
tor  it.  with  the  orchestra.  Nor  did  in-  | 
ever  intend  that  this  opera  should  be] 
sung  in  a room  tile  size  of  Covent  Gar- 
den. or  witli  so  large  an  orchestra.  ; 
They  order  these  things  better  in  Mu-  | 
lilch. 

Emma  Karnes  was  the  Countess  in  j 
thi?  performance  at  Covent  Garden.  I 
[ would  I had  been  there.  To  me  it  is 
j her  one  truly  successful  impersona-  j 
lion.  Her  Juliet  is  cold— the  girl  was 
never  married;  her  Marguerite  is  like 
her  Santuzzji,  ladylike;  in  "Falstaff" 
she  appeared  to  be  unbending  gra- 
ciously, to  please  the  audience;  but 
this  woman  of  Shanghai  birth  and 
Maine  bringing-up  is  an  aristocratic 
Countess  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  she 
sings  the  divine  music  of  Mozart  with 
a Ane  appreciation  of  its  inherent 
melancholy.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Blackburn  suggested  that  Robespierre, 

If  he  had  seen  her,  would  have  or- 
dered her  to  the  guillotine. 

* * » 

Marie  Elba  celebrated  iter  300ih  ap- 
pearance as  Haensel  May  28,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  and  "Le  Paplllon,"  a 
Japanese  Fantaisle  in  one  act  by  Lareh- 
er,  music  by  Tliomt  was  then  per- 
formed for  tile  Arst  time  in  England. 

"The®  scene  is  set  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
warm  summer  afternoon  when  Pierrot 
visits  his  favorite  garden,  and  he  dis- 
covers amongst  the  flowers  a magntn- 
cent  Queen  rose  of  exceptional  beauty. 
He  admires  it,  is  attracted  by  its  splen- 


Justin  Clarlsc,  a South  American, 
has  written  the  music  for  a new  piece 
by  Arthur  Stlirgess,  which  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,' 
London. 

The  Ert  tells  this  story  of  Aldltl's 
dog:  "Madame  An  itl  bar  a favorite 
dog  called  'Clitqulto.'  He  measures  but 
one-quarter  yard  from  nose  tc  tall.  He 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic  live  times.  On 
one  occasion  when  the  dog  was  cross- 
ing, in  1892,  Signor  Arditl  was  arrang- 
ing a concert  on  board,  and  Chiqultd, 
who  had  teen  smuggled  in,  had  made 
bis  Arst  appearance  on  deck,  as  Mu  lame 
Arditl  had  remained  beldw  for  some 
days.  All  the  ship's  officers  seemed 
| studiously  blind  to  his  presence,  but 
when  the  captain  appeared  he  Axed  Ills 
| eyes  ominously  on  the  email  dog.  So 
Madame  Arditi  promptly  annihilated 
him  with,  'If  you  say  anything  tc  Ohl- 
quito.  Captain,  there  will  be  no  eoreerl 
tonight,’  and  with  laughter  he  con- 
fessed his  defeat.  Madame  Arditi  has 
also  a white  poodle,  train* d to  answer 
questions  by  picking  up  and  cringing 
a tin  label  bearing  the  word  'yes’  or 
’no,’  his  decisions  being  largely  influ- 
enced by  an  understood  sign  from.  Sig- 
nor Arditi.  Madame  Arditi  had  occa- 
sion to  suspect  that  her  cook  possessed 
that  bane,  a ‘follower,’  and  arranged  a 
special  poodle  performance  for  the  ser- 
vant's beneAt.  After  various  flats  the 
vital  question  v-as  raised,  ’Has  a.  man 
been  in  my  heuse?'  Yes,’  replied  the  i 
poodle.  Sensation  among  spectators. 
Was  it  a soldier’’’  'No,'  said  the  dis- 
criminating dog.  'Was  it  a policeman?’ 
was  then  abked,  when  the  fatal  ’yes’ 
label  was  selected.  The  cook  arose  and 
exclaimed,  with  a solemn  gesture  of 
despair;  ‘That  dog  is  the  devil.’ 


The  music  to  Ford’s  play  "The  Brok- 
en Heart,"  revived  by  the  Elizabethan  | 
Society  June  11,  In  London,  was  played  I 
on  instruments  of  the  period. 

Louis  Kellelior,  a singing  comedian  ! 
in  opera-bouffe,  died  June  1 in  the  Char- 
ing-Cr'oss  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  41. 
Beginning  as  a choir  boy,  he  made  his 
d/ibut  at  Liverpool  when  he  was  18,  as 
Prince  Paul,  in  "The  Grand  Duchess.” 
He  once  visited  this  country  with  Lydia 
; Thompson. 

Philip  Hals.  j 

NOTES. 

i A picked  chorus  drilled  and  led  hy  Mr. 
.William  i 1.,  Whitney,  sang  Brahms's 
Shiqksalsllcd  and  a cantata  by  Bach  at 
(the  New  England  Conservatory  June  11. 

Pupils  ot  the  Daudelin  School  of  Mu- 
sic, assisted  by  Mr.  Van  Yoachton  Rog- 
ers, harper,  gave  a concert  in  Associa- 
tion Hall  June  16.  Miss  Frances  Ha- 
hem  singer.  Miss  Anna  Warwick 
Clarke,  violinist.  Mr.  J.  S.  Leavett,  clari- 
netist. and  Mr.  Harry  u.  Yeomans, 
'cellist,  took  part. 

At  St.  Peter's  Church,  Meeting  House 
Hill,  this  evening  at  8 o'clock,  a chorus 
of  100  voices  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  McLaughlin,  will  slug  a "Te 
Deum”  (Ms.)  by  George  E.  Whiting. 
The  occasion  Is  a reception  to  the  pas- 
tor, Rev.  P.  Ronan,  who  has  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  abroad,  Mr. 
Whiting  will  be  the  organist 

J 4-^.  *C\  * 

Where  madness  is  connected,  as  it  often 
He  admires  u IS  auraoieu  uy  with' some  miserable  derangement  of  the 

dor.' and  is  overpowered  by  Its  perfume;  j etomach.  liver,  etc.,  and  attacks  the  pringi 


he  thereupon  idealises  it.  He  thinks 
that  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  are 
harming  it,  and  takes  his  umbrella  to 
protect  it.  when  he  discovers  a large 
butterfly,  which  he  is  afraid  intends  set-  j 
lling  on  his  beloved  rose.  It,  however, 
disappears,  only  to  return  again  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  write  a 
love  sonnet  to  his  queen.  The  butter- 
fly disturbs  his  muse,  and  settling  on 
his  nose,  be  endeavors  to  catch  the1  fly, 
but  instead  hurts  himself.  He  then  en- 
deavors to  catch  it  or  drive  it  away 
with  his  fan,  which  exhausts  him.  He 
rests,  and  has  an  idea  that  if  he  plays  j 
to  the  rose  on  his  samosa  he  may  sue-  j 
ceed  in  awakening  the  flower  m^re- 


ple  of  pleasurable  life,  which  is  manifestly 
seated  in  the  central  organs  of  the  body 
(1.  e.,  in  the  stomach  and  the  apparatus  con- 
nected with  it),  there  It  cannot  but  lead  to 
perpetual  suffering  and  distraction  of 
thought;  and  there  the  patient  will  be  often 
tedious  and  incoherent.  /People  who  have 
not  suffered  from  any  great  disturbance  in 
those  organs  are  little  aware  how  Indispen- 
sable to  the  process  of  thinking  are  the 
momentary  influxes  of  pleasurable  feeling 
from  the  regular  goings  on  of  life  In  its  pri- 
mary function. 


We  regret  sincerely*  that  we  were 

sponse  to  bls"iove“for  it.  He  therefore  ■ unabie  to  attend  the  last  meeting  of 


plavs  and  dances  to  fascinate  it,  and  ] 
avows  his  love,  when,  to  his  extreme 
annoyance,  he  discovers  that  the  butter- 
fly ha*  settled  in  the  heart  of  the  rose. 
He  becomes  greatly  jealous,  for  the 
flower  is  unresponsive  to  his  love  and 
has  allowed  the  butterfly  to  kiss  it. 
Thereupon  he  takes  bis  samosa  and 
strikes  the  butterfly,  whilst  to  his  cha- 
grin he  at  the  same  time  destroys  his 
rose,  the  petals  of  which  are  strewn  on 
the  ground.  The  butterfly  is  maimed 
and  gradually  dies.  Pierrot  is  greatly 
distressed,  and  when  about  to  leave  the 
garden  be  is  prevented  by  myriads  ot 
butterflies,  who  come  to  a venge  their 
dead  comrade.  Pierrot  says  to 
•Wait,  wait,  and  you  will  see.  1 wilt 
dig  a grave  and  bury  your  comrade 
and  cover  him  with  my  lost  love,  and 


Sorosis.  'Twas  the  last  meeting  of  the 
season,  for  Sorosis  has  adjourned  until 
October. 

, The  discussions  were  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Thus  Mrs.  Louise  Downs  tdok 
a bold  stand,  declaring  that  “the  pur- 
pose of  life  Is  life." 

Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Carpenter  spoke  on 
t’Woman  and  the  Drama.”  She  asked 
toward  the  close  of  her  remarks,  “In 
watching  a play,  when  does  the  first 
real  thrill  of  Interest  come?  It  comes 
with  the  rustling  of  a woman’s  skirts.” 
iNot  always,  not  always,  Mrs.  Carpen- 
ter. There  are  plays  in  which  the 
young  ladies  wear  no  skirts  and  the 


Air.  ivos 


I s poem  Is  no  doubt  tend- 


fcustling  Is  confined  to  the  front  rows; 
Bs  when  the  orchestra  strikes  up  the 
dear,  familiar  music  to  the  March  of 
the  Amazons. 

But,  strange  to  say.  no  allusion  was 
made  at  this  meeting  to  the  Sorosls 
shoe,  although  there  was  a report  some 
weeks  ago  that  the  club  proposed  to 
bring  an  injunction  against  the  manu- 
facturer who  had  dared  to  vse  the  sa- 
cred name.  The  fate  of  Orpheus  was 
recalled:  there  was  remembrance  of  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  the  male  in- 
truder at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

Men  are  not  as  sensitive.  Would  club- 
nvn  in  Boston  rage  If  they  should  hear 
of  “Somerset  suspenders"— without  any 
reference  to  Lady  Henry— or  “St.  Bo- 
tolph  cocktails,”  or  "Country  club 
knickerbockers,”  or  “Papyrus  blotting 
paper."  or  “Tripe  and  onions  ft  la  Tav- 
ern Club"?  Would  they  not  take  this 
commercial  familiarity  as  an  honest, 
if  coarse,  compliment? 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
v-oman  is  not  a clubable  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  Johnsonian  definition.  , 

It  is  true  that  in  a Russian  town — 
we  cannot  pronounce  the  word,  and 
we  have  forgotten  how  it  Is  spelled— 
feminism  claims  to  be  eminently  tri- 
umphant: the  women  not  only  bake 
and  brew,  are  their  own  mayor,  cor- 
poration, and  police,  they  also  have  a 
club  and  practical  latch-keys.  But 
feminism  thus  vaunts  itself  for  only 
nine  months  in  the  year.  “The  Collec- 
tive Adam  evacuates  Eden  every  Spring 
and  goes  to  Smolensk  and  other  big 
towns,  to  occupy  himself  with  what- 
ever may  be  his  idea  of  the  serious 
business  of  life.”  When  he  returns  to 
hibernate,  the  women  turn  out  to  meet 
him.  and  it  appears  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  these  same  women  dur- 
ing his  absence  has  been  to  prepare 
for  his  coming.  “Only  the  hopes  of 
him  has  made  feminism  possible.  So 
true  it  is  that  feminism  is  always 
feminine.” 


Sitting  in  a flat  these  warm,  de- 
lightful afternoons,  the  drowsy  but 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  mistakes 
the  sound  of  the  busy  pile-driver  for 
the  animation  of  the  mowing  machine, 
which  turns  and  clicks  on  some  sun- 
bathed field  and  lulls  the  nicotinized 
and  fly-bitten  city  exile  on  the  piazza 
of  a pretentious  “cottage."  There  is 
no  summer  resort  like  unto  Boston. 


Why  should  there  be  such  a fuss 
about  brave  Piper  Findlater  playing  his 
pipes  in  London  music  halls?  The 
Queen  offered  him  the  position  of  gate- 
keeper at  Balmoral;  but  Mr.  Findlater 
prefers  the  tents  of  wickedness.  The 
manager  of  the  Alhambra  recalls  the 
fact  that  Pennington,  who  sounded  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Bala- 
clava, appeared  at  various  places  of 
entertainment  all  over  England  “with 


much  success  and  no  opposition.” 


Advice  to  young  and  ambitious  play- 
actresses:  To  mimic  a Frenchwoman  so 
that  managers  will  wear  overcoats  on 
account  of  the  box-office  draught,  say 
“Zee!”  constantly  and  shrug  your 
6houlders.  The  press  agent  will  at  once 
declare  that  you  have  the  "true  Gallic 
spirit.”  Miss  Clara  Lipman,  with  her 
fine,  fruity  German  accent,  is  an  ex- 
ample, a model. 


“Failure”  Is  comparative.  We  have 
not  heard  that  young  Mr.  Leiter  has 
been  obliged  to  deny  himself  "claret 
wine  with  sugar.”  a drink  that  delights 
the  ultra-fashionable  of  Chicago. 


Time  and  the  Hour  declares  that  “Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan's  music  and  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr’s  libretto  have  made  'The 
Beauty  Stone'  a success  at  the  Savoy.” 
The  leading  London  Journals  did  not 
take  such  a cheerful  view;  but  Time 
and  the  Hour  may  have  seen  the  per- 
formance under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  the  way,  did  not  Mr.  Pinero  write 
the  greater  part  of  the  said  libretto? 

A correspondent  of  the  Transcript 
made  this  statement  June  18:  “Rossini 
w rote  four  operas  founded  on  Shak- 
ep»are's  'Othello.'  ” 

Rossini  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
did  wrltj  an  opera  "Otollo”  founded  on 
Shakspeare's  tragedy.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced at  Naples,  Dec.  4,  1816.  It  was 
sling  in  New  York  by  Garcia’^  com- 
pany, the  season  of  1825-’26. 


The  death  of  Burne-Jones  reminds  us 
hat  our  dear  friend  and  valued  con- 
ributor,  the  late  Edmond  de  Gon- 
Tirt,  was  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to 
t*:r.  knowingly  as  "John  Burns.” 


e have  received  the  second  num- 
«t  the  Twilight,  edited  and  pub- 
ed  by  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  in  San 
ndreo.  We  observe  that  Mr.  No- 
hl  thus  refers  to  Spring,  price  10 


der  and  sweet,  and  it  is  surely  subtle, 
but  we  are  barbarous  enough  to  prefer 
a description  of  spring — the  missing 
season  in  New  England-that  we  read 
the  other  day  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Who  passes  by  our  road  so  late, 

Hey  ho.  Spring  is  come; 

She  rattles  at  the  garden  gate. 


is  musical  as  he  passes  the  „„u, 

smiling  sweetly  upon  the  ladles  and  children 
on  the  balcony,  expresses  a distinct  desire  to 
be  an  Angel,  and  with  the  Angels  stand.  Af- 
ter which  he  leaps  nimbly  into  the  air,  and 
Imitates  the  war-cry  of  the  red  man. 


If  1th  klrtle  kilted  to  her  knee. 
Hey  ho,  fresh  and  fair. 

Ivory  and  emerald  well  agree. 


O not  in  any  country  lane, 
Hey  ho,  meadow-sweet, 

Is  she  so  fair,  is  she  so  fain. 


Her  feet  are  dabbled  In  the  dew. 

Hey  ho,  In  the  brooks, 

Fresh  as  the  daisies  that  they  knew. 


Through  arches  of  green,  sun  and  shade, 
Hey  ho,  gold  and  green, 

She  rides,  Fucelle,  a peerless  maid. 


new  gown. 


The  town  has  gotten  s 
Hey  ho,  gray  Is  sad. 

Because  the  Spring  is  come  to  town. 


It  was  a shady  and  sequestered  scene, 

Like  those  famed  gardens  of  Boccaccio, 
Planted  with  his  own  laurels  ever  green, 
And  roses  that  for  endless  summer  blow; 
And  there  were  fountain  springs  to  over- 
flow 

Their  marble  basins:  and  cool  green  arcades 
Of  tall  o’erarching  sycamores,  to  throw 
Athwart  the  dappled  path  their  dancing 
shades: 

With  timid  coneys  cropping  the  green  blades. 


Happy  the  man  who  sees  such  pic- 
tures through  his  windows!  Happy  the 
man  whose  summer  home  is  far  from 
neighbors,  railway,  pier,  Sunday  excur- 
sionists! Thrice  happy  he  who  is  not 
hunting  distraction  or  pleasure,  who 
knows  not  loneliness  by  sea  or  moun- 
tain save  when  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
jabbering,  prying  crowd! 

Y'et  they  are  few  who,  building  a 
summer  cottage,  turn  the  landscape  into 
interior  decoration.  Y'our  architect 
should  first  of  all  plan  windows 

with  reference  to  the  view  commanded 
by  each.  For  the  landscape  seen 
■through  generous  panes  is  a lasting 
yet  constantly  changing  joy.  Y’ou  tire 
occasionally  of  the  picture  you  bought, 
although  the  painter  was  honored  in 
the  Salon;  you  hang  it  here,  you  hang 
It  there:  you  seek  a light  that  will  re- 
veal something  new;  but  the  mountain, 
or  the  woodland,  or  the  sea  is  to  you 
infinite  in  variety  of  shades;  nuances, 
feeling.  Build  your  windows  accord- 
ingly, so  that  from  lounging-room,  or 
dining-room,  or  sleeping-room  you 
can  without  exertion  watch  sun  and 
clouds  and  rain  at  work  a-mixing  col- 
ors or  painting  at  will,  sometimes  Iron- 
ically, as  though  to  confound  alike  the 
orthodox  and  the  impressionist. 

Mr.  Boggs  takes  pictures  with  him 
from  his  city  house.  When  you  visit 
him  at  Roekcrest  you  see  on  the  walls 
of  the  dining  room  admired  pictures  of 
fish  and  game,  the  Russian  Wedding 
Feast,  or  Lutch  pictures  of  rough  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  You  expect  to  find 
eggs  served  next  morning  in  a china 
hen,  and  some  preparation  of  fish  in  an 
ingeniously  counterfeited  cyster-shell; 
and  you  were  not  disappointed.  Mr. 
Boggs  believes  in  having  "everything 
in  keeping.”  But  the  windows  of  that 
rcom  are  mean  affairs,  and  they  Iook 
out  on  clothes-trees  and  a dog-kennel. 
There  is  a beautiful  valley— and  to  see 
it  you  must  go  out-doors  or  into  the  | 
cook's  bedroom. 

And  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Boggs— 
who  is  a shrewd  business  man— insisted 
on  a straight  path  from  the  front  door 
to  the  main  road,  and  he  rejoices  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  concrete.  Three 
sturdy  trees  were  cut  down  to  carry  out 
his  wish,  and  their  old  companions  are 
still  wondering  at  their  owner.  Mr. 
Boggs  does  not  like1  the  ocean.  It  makes 
him  feel  uncomfortable. 


M.  A.  C.  writes,  “How  can  devout 
Americans  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  God  of 
peace  In  waging  war  with  all  its  hor- 
rors?” 

An  old  question,  Madam.  We  invite 
your  attention  to  certain  chapters  of 
"Miscellanea  Phtlo-Theologica”  (1637), 
by  Mr.  Henry  Church,  a godly  man, 
"for  as  he  chose  Maries  Part,  so  hee 
•was  carefull  of  Martha's;  a good  Chris- 
tian, and  a provident  Husband;  his  de- 
light was  in  his  Closet,  with,  the  Law 
of  God,  hee  prevented  the  dawning  of 
the  day  and  with  David  meditated  of 
God  in  the  night-watches.”  See  page 
150. 

"God  is  said  to  be  the  God  of  peace,  Heb. 
13,  20,  Rom.  i6,  20;  how  is  He  then  the  Lord 
Of  boasts? 

"He  is  the  God  of  peace  to  his  Church, 
yet  the  Lord  of  hoasts  for  his  Church.  A 
Prince  may  be  at  peace  with  his  owne  sub- 
jects, yet  at  warre  with  his  and  their  ene- 
mies: Hee  is  the  Lord  of  Hoasts,  yet  with  u>. 
Psalme  40,  7. 

“Is  warre  lawful,  or  no? 

“Yea,  it  is  lawfull;  for  God  directs  them 
concerning  warre:  Deut.  20,  and  approved 
a Stratagem  of  warre,  Joshua  8,  4,  5,  6, 
compared  with  verse  18.  Abraham  rescued 
Lot  by  warre;  and  the  Judges  of  Israel 
saved  the  people  often  by  war.  God  Is  stiled 
a man  of  war." 

Also  consult  “The  Holy  State”  by 
Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.  (Chap.  xxxv.). 

“A  soldier  is  one  of  a lawful,  necessary, 
commendable  and  honorable  profession;  yea, 
God  himself  may  seem  to  be  one  free  of  the 
company  of  soldiers,  in  that  he  styleth  him- 
self 'a  man  of  war’.  Now,  though  many 
hate  soldiers  as  the  twigs  of  the  rod  war, 
■wherewith  God  scourgeth  wanton  countries 
Into  repentance,  yet  Is  there  calling  so  need- 
ful, that  were  not  some  soldiers,  we  must! 
bp  all  soldiers,  daily  employed  to  defend  our] 
own,  the  world  would  grow  so  licentious.”  i 


We  are  now  told  that  Mr.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  did  not  like  the  work  of  j 
Jane  Augten.  Mr.  Lowell,  for  that  ] 
matter,  never  appreciated  the  work  of 
Mr.  Julian  Hawtbcrne. 


Jean  Jacques  Henrer,  to  whom  the 
Grand  Medal  of  the  Salon  has  been  1 
awarded,  was  born  in  1828.  “He  was  so 
poor  in  his  youth  that  he  painted  por- 
traits for  10  francs  a head.”  Now  he 
is  rich,  but  he  still  paints  with  bitu- 
men. 
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When  all  the  chairs  are  ostriches 
And  all  the  tables  trees, 

And  luggers  sail  to  hunt  the  whale 
At  any  time  you  please; 

And  greenhouse  palms  in  tropic  calms 
Are  waving  in  the  breeze; 

When  Fritz,  the  dog,  and  Fluff,  the  cat, 
Are  pumas,  spitting  fire — 

What  can  you  have  to  grumble  at? 

What  more  could  you  desire? 


But  when  the  sofa  springs  a leak. 

And  sharks  are  in  the  bay; 

When  Indian  spies,  with  fiery  eyes 
And  faces  painted  gay, 

Go  lurking  round  the  corridor*  v 

To  grab  you  on  your  way; 

When  grizzly  bears  infest  the  stairs, 
As  fierce  as  fierce  can  be— 

What  shall  we  do  for  dinner  then? 
Where  can  we  go  for  tea? 


r.g.  unvirtuous  Spring,  my  heart  loves  I 
thee 

• wee ‘ - rotten  Spring." 


Our  host  is  rich,  brutally  rich.  He 
has  horses,  all  manner  of  carriages, 
properly-appointed  coachman  and  foot- 
man. Y’ou  hear  somebody  practising 
horn-calls  in  the  stable.  Alas!  all  the 
horses  are  docked  as  to  their  tails, 
and  the  woods  are  full  of  fierce,  vicious 
flies.  The  practice  Is  an  old  one.  Marco 
Polo  found  out  that  In  the  Province  of 
Caranzan  the  leaders  in  society  dis- 
liked the  sight  of  a horse  moving  Its 
long  tail,  so  they  cut  out  carefully  a 
bone  of  that  part  and  thus  made  the  tail 
immovable.  When  the  Emperor  Maxi-  i 
milian  invaded  Italy,  he  was  mocked 
there  by  simple  peorie  because  his  ; 
cavalry  was  mounted  on  tailless  horses,  I 
Inasmuch  as  the  ancient  Germands  and  1 
Flemish  thought  thus  to  make  the  ani-  j 
Dials  fatter  and  stronger  of  spine.  Fran- 
cois de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  long  ago  ! 
urged  his  friend  jiot  to  try  to  make  his 
horses  more  beautiful  by  following  the  [ 
fashion  of  cutting  mane,  tall  or  tars, 
“a  fashion  that  shows  the  depravity  of 
tile  human  race  which  Is  never  so  ridic- 
ulous as  when  it  pretends  to  be  able  to 
correct  Nature.” 


Another  “leading  citizen”  of  New 
York  is  “unable  to  go  to  the  front,” 
but  ho  "has  helped  to  send  there  a 
young  Ital'an. ” 

Do  . ou  remember  Mr.  Slinkers,  edi- 
tor of  the  Bugle-Horn  of  Liberty,  pub- 
lished at  Baldinsville?  It  was  at  a 
war  meeting  that  he  spoke  as  follows, 
Artemus  Ward,  reporter: 

"Human  gore  is  flowin.  All  able-bodied 
men  should  seize  a musket  and  march  to  the 
tented  field.  I repeat  it,  sir— to  the  tented 
field.” 

A voice— "Why  don’t  you  go  yourself,  you 
old  blowhard?” 

“I  am  identified,  young  man,  with  an 
Arkymedian  leaver  which  moves  the  world,” 
said  the  editor,  wiping  his  auburn  brow  with 
his  left  ccat-tall:  "I  allude,  young  man,  to 

the  press.  Terms,  two  dollars  a year.  Inva- 
riably In  advance.  Job  printing  executed 
with  neatness  and  dispatch!” 


Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  one  of  the  gal- 
lant 600— there  must  have  been  CO.OOO 
—who  charged  at  Balaklava,  and  was 
afterward  incidentally  convioted  of 
manslaughter,  is  now  in  an  Alabama 
jail.  "An  old  man  with  shattered 
nerves,  he  scans  every  bit  of  war 
news,  and  often  catches  some  error  in 
the  strategic  operations  and  explains 
how  he  would  direct  the  campaign.” 
There  are  hundreds  of  Thomas  Collinses 
right  here  in  Boston,  so  far  as  the 
quoted  description  is  concerned. 


There  is  a "phenomenally  large  har- 
vest of  blue  claw  crabs”  in  Eastern 
Connecticut.  After  eating  heartily  of 
them,  pronounce  quickly  the  name  of 
your  dish.  You  will  be  under  suspicion, 
although  your  breath  may  be  free  from 
the  smell  of  fireworks. 


Old  Chimes  was  talking  about  these 
crabs  last  night,  and  he  thinks  of 
visiting  the  Thames  Valley  before  it  is 
too  late.  “A  noble  dish,  sir,  a noble 
dish.  I do  not  care  for  lobster  unless 
It  be  broiled  and  I then  receive  the  tail. 
Fried  lobster  Is  not  bad— for  a young 
man  with  an  athletic  digestion.  But 
plain  lobster— no;  I do  not  care  for 
scavengers  of  the  sea,  feeders  on  float- 
ers. . Oysters— they  are  always  good; 
don’t  be  silly  and  ruled  by  stupid 
tradition.  Thore  is  one  place  in  town, 
in  a narrow  street,  a lane,  where  I 
eat  them  with  delight  the  'year  ’round. 
If  the  lobster  Is  a low,  dirty  fellow,  the 
oyster  Is  a gentleman.  He  is  Che  ever 
welcome  guest;  he  always  sits  at  any 
good  man's  feast.  I remember  Grimod 
de  la  Reynl6re’s  affection  for  them,  and 
his  word  of  advice  against  too  pas- 
sionate inclination:  'This  prelude  to 

the  feast  often  costs  too  high  a price, 
on  account  of  the  indiscretion  of 
guests  who  put  their  whole  pride  into 
putting  them  by  the  hundred  into  their 
absurdly  vain  stomachs— yet  these 
greedy  ones  have  no  real  pleasure,  for 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  or 
peradventure  that  oysters  cease  to 
give  delight  after  you  have  swallowed 
five  or  six  dozen.  The  oyster  Is  the 
most  delightful  of  table  companions; 
he  does  not  get  excited,  he  has  no 
emotions,  he  would  see  his  own  dear 
love  by  his  side  without  making  a 
scene.  It  should  be  the  ambition  of 
every  man  to  model  his  conduct  on  that 
of  the  oyster.  Then  there  is  that 
patient  creature,  the  clam— the  philoso- 
pher of  the  sea.  He  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  Milton’s  line,  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait.”  He  waits, 
accepts  what  comes,  does  not  fret, 
despises  hustling.” 


“I  see,”  continued  Old  Chimes,  "that, 
imy  friend  Harry  Chamberlain  believe-. 


that  Mr.  Hooley  may  again  be  rich] 
‘because,’  as  he  writes  to  the  Sun,  ‘any- 
body who  can  accumulate  a fortune 
of  15  millions  in  less  than  a twelve- 
month  by  his  own  efforts  is  not  likely 
to  be  effaced  by  a single  collapse.'  I 
am  fond  of  Chamberlain  and  I have 
great  respect  for  his  judgment,  but  I 
do  not  accept  blindly  his  opinion  in  this 
instance.  I believe  that  the  sudden  ac- 
cumulation of  an  immense  fortune  is 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  accident 
Strip  many  millionaires  of  everything 
they  possess,  pitch  them  into  a strange 
city,  and  tell  them  to  start  again.  The 
majority  would  flounder  about,  wriggle 
try  to  thrust  heads  above  other  heads- 
like worms  in  a bottle— lose  courage 
eat  heart  with  envy,  and  finally  accept 
the  poor-house  or  kill  themselves.  Hov% 
often  does  a man  who  was  once  in 
credibly,  preposterously  rich,  ever  shin* 
pecuniarily,  after  his  failure?  As  foi 
myself,  I deplore  great  fortunes  anc 
hold  them  dangerous  to  owner,  com 
munity  and  the  world  at  large.  In  mj 
ideal  country,  wherein,  of  course,  I an 
Tsar,  the  moment  any  merchant  Is  ratec  t| 
as  worth  over  $500,000  he  will  be  vlsltec 
by  a committee  suitably  disguised 
masks  or  black  hoods  would  do— am 
removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
without  any  disagreeable  scene,  withou 
fuss  or  squeaking.  His  property  wll 
then  be  divided  justly  among  his  heirs 


“Yes,”  said  Old  Chimes,  as  he  re 
fused — rare  thing — an  irrlgatory  lnvita 
tlon  (probably  because  It  was  ostenta 
tiously  expressed)— "yes,  the  world 
out  of  joint.  Sometimes  I scarcel; 
blame  King  Alfonso,  the  astronomet 
who  said  that  if  God  had  called  hir 
to  his  council  when  he  made  the  world 
he  could  have  given  him  some  goo 
advice.  Some  say,  however,  that  A1 
fonso  used  softer  speech,  'That  If  Go 
had  made  the  world  such  as  is  sup 
posed  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  goo 
advice  might  be  given  him  for  anothe 
time.’  And  yet  the  Castilian  King  wa 
punished  for  his  presumption,  for  h 
was  a poor  governor  of  his  own  realn 
and  his  people  and  son  rebelled  again* 
him;  and  Father  L’Enfant  tells  us  tha 
the  King  had  scarce  uttered  this  bla: 
phemy  when  the  lightning  fell  int 
the  bed,  where  he  lay,  which  consume 
his  wife  and  two  of  his  children  t 
ashes,  that  he  fled  through  the  chan 
bers  of  his  palace  followed  by  the  ligh 
ning,  which  burned  his  shirt,  and  woul 
in  all  likelihood  have  done  the  sarr 
by  his  person,  if  he  had  not  pro 
trated  himself  on  the  ground  to  as 
pardon  of  God  for  his  crime.  It  seen 
to  me  that  man  might  be  deterrei 
providentially  from  any  act  of  meai 
ness,  from  any  crime.  Thus  if  he  wei 
meditating  a knavish  bargain, 
should  be  seized  Immediately  wit 
wind-colic,  which  drives  all  though 
of  gain,  glory,  love  from  the  bra!- 
(No  one  can  be  a hero  when  win< 
colio  stabs  him.)  At  the  first  touch.  M 
Man  would  raise  his  hands  towai 
heaven,  and  say:  'Please  stop;  I’ll  H 
good.'  How  easy  such  a contrivanc 
And  yet  the  basest  criminals  are  of  tel 
of  rude  health;  and  the  cruel  Duke  ■! 
Alva  died  in  peace,  comically  tranquil 
yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  IrJ 
goes  quietly  to  bed  before  the  reckoi 
ing  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  hi 
to  discharge.” 


Bid  me  but  bow,  and  I will  bow 
To  thy  sedate  decree. 

Or  bid  me  stop  and  question  how 
The  world  Is  treating  thee. 

A youth  as  dull,  as  neatly  dressed, 

As  any  youth  can  be — 

Though  ten  times  shyer  than  the  rest— 
That  youth  I'll  seem  to  thee. 

| Bid  that  youth  dance,  and  he  will  dance,  * 
One  waltz  or  two,  or  three; 

Or  bid  him  wither  with  a glance, 

He  will  do  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  to  brave,  and  I will  brave, 
Frock-coated  crowds  at  tea: 

And,  having  done,  yet  will  I crave 
Another  cup  from  thee. 

Bid  me  receive,  and  I’ll  receive, 

"At  home”  cards  willingly: 

Or  bid  me  dine,  and  I will  leave 
The  club  Itself  for  thee. 

Thou  art  my  love.  I'm  bound  to  say 
My  heart,  my  life  maybe; 

But  still  I will  not  come  and  pay 
Brief  formal  calls  on  thee. 
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You  are  shocked  when  you  read  of 
wanton  destruction  in  a house  by  an 
nknown  hand.”  It  appears  that  while 
:r.  and  Mrs.  Gunnison  and  the  little 
unnisons  of  Roxchester  were  on  a 
sit  to  Grandpa,  who  lives  at  Pumpkin 
ollow  (and  his  eye  sight  is  as  good  as 
'er  it  was),  some  ‘‘malicious"  person 
ltercd  their  house — residence,  in  news- 
vper  language — armed  with  an  axe. 
Dr.  their  return  they  found  the  carpets 
id  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  piano,  a 
re  instrument,  presented  by  officers 
the  company,  was  reduced  to  kindling 
ood,  other  furniture  had  been  hacked 
id  chopped,  handsome  oil  paintings 
id  been  torn  from  their  frames,  etc., 
c.  The  police  are  baffled,  for  the  Gun- 
sons  are  popular,  and  they  suppose  1 
ey  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.” 
his  theme,  with  slight  variations,  Is 
T ayed  often  in  different  towns.  And 
!e  )u  shudder  and  say  to  yourself,  “How 
m anyone  be  so  spiteful?” 

You  do  not  stop  to  think  that  Gun- 
son’s  house  may  have  been  furnished 
execrable  taste,  and  that  the  de- 
royer  was  a high-toned  man  or  woman 
artistic  temperament  and  a true 
lend  to  the  household.  Mark  this  fact: 
le  Invader  is  always  "some  one  who 
»'■  fluently  was  familiar  with  the  house.” 
TTou,  for  Instance,  like  your  own  house. 
|ou  have  furnished  it  with  care  and 
•lde;  your  wife  still  haunts  Japanese 
tops,  second-hand  furniture  shops, 
iction-rooms;  it  was  only  the  other 
ty  that  she  brought  home  in  triumph 
Nuremburg  church  candle-stick  three 
et  high.  Your  wall-papers  are  pro- 
>unced,  and  there  are  many  pictures — 
til  lom  “The  Absinthe  Drinker”  to  "The 
s for  Irth  of  Venus.”  Your  friend,  Lucian 
Motte  Smythe,  a rising  young 
sthete,  cannot  abide  your  house.  He 
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; all 
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n ay  dues  your  friendship,  he  admires  your 
I am  ife,  but  he  feels  that,  after  the  glaring 
rial  hibltlon  of  your  taste,  his  own  ap- 
eclation  of  art  will  be  ruined  by 
jisociation  with  you.  He  either  must 
ny  himself  your  company  or  correct 
mr  taste.  Art  has  its  heroes  that  are 
nil  kin  to  Image-breakers.  Your  rooms 
teiftiunt  him.  He  cannot  sleep.  He  knows 
your  little  visit.  He  seizes  the  op- 
ie  re)irtunity— and  an  axe.  The  piano  is 
>t  a Chickway.  It  Is  in  ruins,  and 
nythe  weeps  tears  of  joy.  No  more 
ild  ijill  he  be  vexed  by  the  hideous  patterns 


the  carpets.  He  sees  soft  rugs  in 
elr  place,  for,  of  course,  you  will 
dijdnsult  him  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
’!*  -ver  again  will  the  portrait  of  your 
eat-grandmother  in  a mob-cap  stare 
J,‘($4  him  with  sign-board  rigidity  of  dls- 
«p  iproval.  The  curtains  are  rags.  The 
rfj  t of  furniture  that  was  a great  bar- 
j:  In  Is  kindling  wood.  Unmeaning  and 
\ j,  ipertinent  bric-A-brac  Is  smashed.  The 
jremberg  candlestick  is  twisted  be- 
nd recognition.  And  now  young 
nythe  is  happy,  for  he  can  spend  his 
enlngs  at  your  house  without  loss  of 
If-respect. 

if  let  eggs  under  your  hen,  for  there 
a new  moon;  abstain  from  cutting 
ms  until  the  moon  is  just  past  ful- 

$ss.  ' 

iVhen  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
:nt  returned  from  a hard  tw'o-days' 

I us,  that  but  two  men  had  left  the 
nks  on  account  of  prostration  and  five 
ause  they  were  footsore,  though  In 
^ Michigan  regiment  accompanying  the 
™".th  69  men  had  dropped  out  on  the 
ty.  This  leads  a veteran  to  say  to 
e Journal:  "I  was  once  in  the  same 

* igade  with  a Michigan  regiment.  We 
:re  all  green  troops  and  untried.  They 
ht  we  couldn't  march  and  we 
ught  they  couldn't  fight,  but  before 
-1  war  was  over  both  of  us  found  that 
had  made  a mistake.” 

hlnk  of  it!  We  have  been  breathing 
gon  and  crypton  all  the  time  with- 
knowing  it. 


It  was  reserved  for  a New  York 
newspaper  man  to  discover  that  "enor- 
mous quantities  of  tea”  arc  drunk  at 
all  the  Boston  clubs.  He  should  have 
carried  Ills  exploiations  above  the  base- 
ment kitchen. 


i V'Y  * fr- 


I went  to  a dance.  I had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  humors  of  the  crowd,  for  I had 
Injured  my  foot  earlier  In  the  day  during  on 
excursion  Into  domestic  carpentry,  when  a 
saw  which  had  grudgingly  disputed  every 
Inch  of  Its  appointed  work  suddenly  cheered 
up  and  went  to  business  In  a manly  and 
generous  spirit.  I was  unprepared  for  this, 
und  when  the  board  gave  way  before  the 
saw's  sudden  realization  of  the  beauty  of 
cheerful  labor,  the  saw,  still  quivering  with 
Its  new  enthusiasm,  burled  Its  willing  teeth 
In  my  boot.  So  I could  not  dance.  I sat, 
u black  wallflower,  and  noted  the  demeanor 
of  the  dancers.  The  first,  last,  and  through- 
out the  dominant  Impression  was  one  of 
deep  and  settled  gloom.  The  host  was  bored, 
the  hostess  was  bored,  and  all  the  guests 
were  bored  exceedingly.  In  the  slow  clr- 
cllngs  of  the  waltz  bored  faces  turned  and 
weary-looklng  bodies  gyrated  mechanically. 
V/e  dance  nothing  but  the  valse  now  in  the 
suburbs.  Nobody  laughed,  few  smiled;  ex- 
cept. of  course,  In  the  pauses  of  the  dance, 
when  politeness  exacts  a smile  or  two  from 
the  least  gay. 

Prospects  are  brighter  for  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  discovery  of  a mer- 
maid—even  a dead  one— by  Mr.  Nor- 
cross  off  Quldnet  Beach  restores  confi- 
dence. Even  while  we  write  the  sea 
serpent  may  be  near  Marblehead. 


Master  Samuel  Guttman,  eight  years 
old.  Is  suffering  from  neurasthenia.  He 
.ate  a "whisky-biscuit”  and  dreamed 
Ithat  night  that  somebody  was  trying 
\to  kill  him.  The  next  morning  he  was 
taken  to  Randall's  Island.  A "whisky- 
jiscult”  is  made  of  cake,  jelly,  and 
Iwhisky.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  jelly 
Ithat  worked  the  mischief. 


The  New  York  Times  of  June  18  pub- 
lished a well-written  review  of  “Selec- 
tions from  the  Prcse  and  Poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman.”  This  paragraph  is 
cnly  one  of  several  that  are  worth 
pondering: 

“First  and  foremost  of  all  things,  he  was 
a man,  and  he  is  a poet  for  men.  There  Is 
no  dllettantelsm  in  Whitman.  There  Is  no 
tinkle  of  the  elegant  lyre  of  the  salon. 
There  Is  no  song  for  the  lady  of  fashion.  If 
there  is  an  Isolde  of  the  desert  or  a Brilnn- 
hilde  of  the  mountains  with  a soul  that 
prefer:'  damp  grass  and  the  whistle  of  wind- 
swept branches  under  starry  skies  to  the 
rustle  of  silk-lined  ball  skirts  under  yellow 
chandeliers,  here  is  a man  for  her— a man  i 
who  will  talk  to  her  with  all  the  grandeur 
of  primeval  humanity.  But  he  is  for  all  that 
a poet  for  men,  because  the  Immensity  of 
his  personality  throbs  In  every  page." 

But  why  “an  Isolde  of  the  Desert"? 


We  want  what  is  due  to  us,  so  we 
can  pay  for  our  bread  and  paper.  This 
living  on  wind  and  water  ain’t  just  the 
thing. Southern  Ulster. 

If  you  are  invited  to  dine  at  7 o’clock, 
and  you  fear  a wet  evening,  eat  heart- 
ily about  6 o'clock  of  boiled  cabbage. 
The  Egyptians— who  knew  everything— 
believed  that  this  vegetable  would  carry 
off  wine  from  the  stomach  if  it  were 
eaten  before  the  drinking  began.  Aris- 
totle, Pliny  and  other  deep  thinkers 
also  recommend  it.  An  amethyst  ring 
is  a preventative  of  intoxication,  but 
cabbage  is  surer  and  cheaper. 


Pliny  knew  other  remedies:  “Is  a 

man  disposed  to  drink  freely  and  to  sit 
square  at  It?  Let  him  before  he  begin, 
to  take  a draught  of  the  decoction  of 
rue  leaves,  he  shall  bear  his  drink  well 
and  withstand  the  fumes  that  might 
trouble  and  intoxicate  his  braines.” 


* 
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Here  is  a con  mertary  on  the  present 
condition  of  Italy.  The  post  of  com- 
munal chimney-sweep  in  the  Canton  of 
Grlsor.s— for  in  Switzerland  the  sweep 
is  an  employe  of  the  commune,  receiv- 
ing a fixed  salary  and  controlled  by  the 
Government— was  oper  ed  to  competi- 
tion. The  salary  is  $160  a year.  The 
candidates  were  numerous,  and  they 
were  mostly  village  schoolmasters  from 
Italy.  (The  chimney-sweep  in  Switzer- 
land, by  the  way,  wears  a plug-hat 
every  day  in  the  week).  “Better,”  said 
L'ltalia  del  Popolo,  "be  a chimney- 
sweep in  Switzerland  than  a school- 
master In  Italy.”  And  then  L’ltalia 
del  Popolo  was  suppressed. 

Figures  were  given  to  us  by  a wise  and 
beneficent  Providence  to  enable  us  to  obscure 
the  truth  and  conceal  the  state  of  our  af- 
fairs. 


N.  H.  A.  asks:  “Can  you  explain  why 
It  is  that  in  Canada  musical  copyright 
is  granted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? Surely  the  Canadians  cannot 
think  that  all  their  composers  arc  farm- 
ers?” Will  some  reader  give  the  ex- 
planation? 


An  Italian  who,  losing  ar  Mortto  Carlo,  I 
blew  himself  up  by  means  of  a dyna-  ] 
mite  cartridge,  is  censured  severely,  al-  I 
though  he  is  no  longer  sensitive  to 
either  praise  or  blame.  If  he  had  used  | 
a revolver — but  dynamite  may  injure 
others.  "The  Man  that  broke  the  Bank 
at  Monte  Carlo”  may  come  to  have  a 
new  meaning. 

Do  you  think  that  Arglomanla  is  a^ 
recent  vico  in  this  country?  As  lonm 
'ago  as  1818  Cobbett  wrote,  when  he  sawJ 
an  ox  roasted  on  the  Delaware:  "The 

fellies  of  England  are  copied  here,  and 
everywhere  in  this  country,  with  won- 
derful avidity.” 


night-editor,  a moHt  accomplished  man. 
a Napoleon  in  an  emergency,  had  killed 

our  little  paragraph  und  thereby  saved  I 
us  from  the  laughter  of  the  ungodly 
and  from  tho  songs  of  drunkards  In  the 
streets. 


T- 


«•  fJ" 


It  Is  dead  night.  Wife  and  children 
are  sound  asleep.  Hark!  There  Is  tho 
creaking  of  a door.  A man.  pule,  with 
dropB  of  sweat  on  his  forehead,  creeps 
from  some  closet  on  the  first  floor  to 
the  dining  room.  He  puts  a durk  lan- 
tern on  the  table.  He  takes  his  plun- 
der from  his  pockets.  Ten  doughnuts, 
four  cookies,  and  two  hunks  of  choco- 
late cake.  And  he  cuts  greedily,  as  one 
that  snatches  u fcurful  Joy.  It  Is  tho 
head  of  the  household,  who  has  been 
sternly  forbidden  all  manner  of  sweet 
things  because  he  has  Bright's  disease. 


But  to  hafe  a swell  wcctdln'  costs  lashlns  of 
money, 

JOe  whole  of  It  meanln' — as  veil  we  know 
De  mainspring  of  vulgar  minds  Is— Show! 
Videlicet— monstrarl  dlglto. 

To  pe  dalked  apout— no  matter  py  whom, 
fTo  pe  pointed  at  In  avery  room, 

To  pe  stared  at  In  any  company. 

No  matter  how  low  de  starers  may  pe. 

And  oh  vot  ropturous  etereal  vapor 

Dey  breat’e  at  seeln*  deir  names  in  de  paper 

Fl'en  If  dey  Bended  dem  In  demself. 

No  matter— dey’re  dere — on  de  public  shelf! 

I Mlt  dteves  und  American  millionaires, 

| Police  reports  und  all  fancy  wares, 

Und  similar  trash  with  nodlng  in’t, 

No  matter— delr  names  are  dere.  In  print! 


i When  you  give  a cigar  to  the  janitor, 
avoid  the  appearance  of  conferring  a 
favor.  The  Janitor  Is  inherently  sus- 
picious and  cynical.  At  the  same  time, 
do  not  be  outwardly  sycophantic,  for 
Tie  will  despise  you.  Do  not  hesitate 
In  drawing  the  cigar  from  a waistcoat 
pocket,  lest  he  suspect  you  of  searching 
for  cheaper  tobacco  than  you  yourself 
smoke.  Approach  him  firmly,  hold  up 
your  head  and  look  him  straight  in  the 
eye  as  though  you  were  his  equal  and 
say  in  a clear,  bell-like  voice,  “Have  a 
cigar,  John?  I suppose  if  this  war  keeps 
on  we'll  all  have  to  smoke  cabbage 
leaves.” 

Heard  at  the  Porphyry. 

Old  Harvard  Graduate:  “No,  sir,  it 

Is  not  enough  to  say  that  our  crew 
did  its  best  at  New  London.  What  that 
crew  needs  Is  a good  scolding  when  It 
Is  back  at  Cambridge.  This  patting  on 
the  back  and  saying-  'Poor  fellow’  Is 
all  wrong.  When  a Yale  man  loses, 
he  hangs  his  head  for  shame,  and  the 
college  passes  him  the  Ice  pitcher,  but 
he  grits  ihls  teeth  and  works  like  a 
cart-horse  to  redeem  himself.  He  Is  on 
the  crew  to  win.  The  Harvard  man  is 
on  the  crew;  that  gratifies  his  ambi- 
tion; if  he  happens  to  win,  he  is  pleased 
—that  Is,  If  he  didn’t  have  to  work  too  1 
hard.  I am  a patriotic  Harvard  man, 
but  I tell  you,  sir,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  in  rowing  is  all  wrong. 
Lehmann  is  all  right,  but  even  he  can- 
not be  superior  to  the  influence  of 
cliques.  Boston  boys  grow  up  together, 
go  to  the  same  school,  stick  together 
In  the  university,  and  Inferior  men  are 
sometimes  put  on  the  crew  because 
they  are  good  fellows  or  are  of  Brah- 
min ancestry.  And  I tell  you,  they 
don’t  know  what  real  work  Is;  that  for 
every  hour  they  put  In,  Cornell  and 
Yale  put  In  two.  You  are  a Yale  man; 
you  know  there  is  a healthier  atmos- 
phere In  New  Haven.” 

Old  Yale  Graduate:  ‘‘Well,  I don't 

know.  When  I was  in  college,  there 
was  no  favoritism,  and  money  didn’t 
count.  We  lived  a simple  life  In  simple 
rooms.  Bath  tubs  were  a luxury,  and 
we  used  to  steal  baths  In  the  Theolog- 
ical Building.  I remember  that  when 
Montgomery  Sears  came  to  college,  a 
Freshman,  we  all  pitied  him,  because 
he  was  rich,  and  he  wore  an  apologetic 
face  through  the  four  years.  The  boat- 
ing heroes  In  my  day— Cook,  Kennedy. 
Kellogg,  Woods,  and  those  fellows  were 
neither  swells  nor  well-to-do;  they  were 
the  best  oarsmen  In  the  college,  and  if 
their  names  had  been  Flannigan,  Man- 
delbaum  and  Company  they  would  have 
been  on  the  crew  just  the  same.  But  of 
late  years,  I am  told  by  Yale  fellows, 
there  is  a different  feeling.  I am  told 
that  Payne  Whitney,  for  instance,  had 
no  business  in  the  boat.” 

There  was  silence;  there  was  thick 
gloom.  Then  there  was  a call  for  a 
waiter.  Soda  was  squirted  Into  Scotch. 
Yale  and  Harvard  looked  at  each  other. 
This  toast  came  simultaneously  from 
each  mouth; 

“Damn  Cornell!” 


Alas,  you  never  can  count  on  certain 
men,  when  you  wish  to  use  them  for 
copy.  The  other  day  there  were  a few 
lines  to  be  filled  in  this  column.  When 
In  doubt,  write  something  about  Mr.  R. 
H.  Davis  or  Dr.  Depew:  this  Is  a golden 
rule.  We  chose  Depew,  and  we  wrote 
something  like  this:  “What  was  the 

matter  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Depew 
yesterday?  He  was  not  interviewed." 
Then  we  went  home  and  slept  peaceful- 
ly. The  next  morning,  lo  and  behold, 
prominently  displayed  In  the  paper 
was  a long  and  comprehensive  Inter- 
view with  Dr.  Depew!  We  turned  red 
| and  thought.  “What  a break!”  But  the 


There  are  certain  speeches  that  Incite 
to  murder:  as,  "I  don't  understand  why 
you  didn’t  get  the  letter;  I mailed  It 
myself”;  or.  "Why  don't  you  let.  your 
■beard  grow?  I think  it  would  be  very 
becoming.” 

? U-vtX.  ?? 


Perhaps  you  remember  Mr.  Busoni,  a | 
pianist  of  remarkable  ability,  who  I 
dragged  out  In  Boston  a pitiable  exist-  I 
ence  for  some  months,  poor,  neglected 
except  by  a few  musicians  (for  instance, 
the  members  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet), 
doomed  to  teach  beginners  at  a music 
school,  H's  life  here  was  a pathetic 
story,  a biting  commentary  on  musical 
appreciation  in  Boston.  “He  was  ap- 
plauded at  a Symphony  concert,”  you 
say.  Yes,  dear  madam,  you  had  already 
bought  your  ticket  for  the  series;  he 
was  thrown  in;  you  were  not  obliged  to 
go  out  of  your  way:  but  when  he  gave  | 
his  recitals  in  Union  Hall,  did  you  go,  | 
did  you  help  this  pianist  of  commanding 
rank  who  was  sorely  in  need  of  money? 

I did  not  see  you  there. 

Now  Mr.  Busoni  is  a power  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  journeyings 
he  played  lately  in  London  at  a Rich- 
ter concert.  His  appearance  provoked 
a letter  from  "An  Old  Admirer  of  Rich-  i 
| u-r”  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "A  word  j 
j of  protest  must  be  entered  against  the 
performance,  at  a high-class  concert,  I 
of  such  an  atrocity  as  Liszt’s  travesty  j 
| of  Schubert's  great  'Wanderer'  fan- 
j tasia.  It  was  certainly  finely  played  I 
| l>y  the  pianist,  M.  Busoni;  but  it  is  a 

I matter  for  surprise  that  Herr  Richter 
should  have  allowed  such  a piece,  that 
must  shock  the  feelings  of  any  real 
music-lover,  to  figure  in  a selection 
that  included  the  dainty  'Cassenoisette' 

| suite,  the  prelude  to  ‘Parsifal,’  and  the 
'New  World’  symphony.” 

Do  you  suppose  'that  Mr.  Busoni  after 
reading  this  note  went  to  his  room  and 
wept?  Mr.  Busoni  is  of  a polemical 
turn  of  mind.  He  loves  an  argument, 
and  he  is  handy  with  a pen.  Here  is 
his  reply: 

“Dear  Sir — Allow  me  in  a few  words 
to  answer  an  'attaque'  made  by  "An  Old 
Admirer  of  Richter's’  in  a recent  issue 
of  your  paper,  regarding  my  choice  of 
the  Liszt  Transcription  of  Schubert's 
Fantaisie. 

"To  begin  with  Herr  Richter,  he  is 
free  from  all  blame  in  the  matter,  lor 
when  a conductor  considers  an  artist 
worthy  of  place  on  his  program,  he 
naturally  respfects  that  same  artist’s 
taste  and  aim,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
he  must  take  Into  consideration  the 
latter’s  repertoire;  only  in  most  ex- 
ceptional cases  does  the  conductor  op- 
pose the  choice  of  the  soloist. 

“According  to  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondent  such  a case  has  occurred! 

That  Liszt  was  an  artist  of  un- 
doubtable  taste  men  such  as  Chopin, 
Berlioz,  Schumann,  Wagner  have  re- 
peatedly admitted  and  acknowledged 
with  unbounded  admiration.  His  in- 
terpretation of  classical  and  modern 
works  counted  and  still  count  as  un- 
surpassed; particularly  to  the  compo- 
> sitions  of  Schubert  has  he  devoted  his 
entire  love,  his  whole  heart  and  his 
unlimited  power;  these,  like  many 
others,  has  he  created  and  made  adapt- 
able for  concert  use  by  playing  them 
in  public.  Why  should  now  just  this 
transcription  prove  the  contrary  to 
these  facts?  In  England  it  is  that  for 
the  first  time  I have  met  with  oppo- 
sition with  this  piece.  Everywhere 
else  it  is  proclaimed  as  ingenious,  and 
enjoys,  particularly  in  Germany,  for 
instance,  a classical  and  exemplary 
reputation.  On  the  occasion  last  year 
of  Schubert’s  centenary,  by  special  re- 
quest, I was  invited  to  play  this  piece 
at  many  musical  societies  in  important 
towns;  amongst  the  pianists  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— who  all  enjoy  celebrity 
in  England— also  is  not  one  who  dif- 
fers in  opinion  from  me,  and  few  who 
have  not  played  it  in  this  guise.  Final- 
ly I ask  whether  the  authority  of  Liszt, 
his  life  work  should  count  for  so  little 
as  to  be  outraged  by  the  personal  taste 
of  ‘An  Old  Admirer  ot  Richter’s'  and 
whether  the  respect  due  to  such  a 
Maestro  should  not  be  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  the  uninitiated  and  tho 
profane." 

* * * 

j Mr.  Carl  Loewinstein  of  New  York 
1 propses  that  Mr.  Paur  should  cultivate 
assiduously  the  musical  garden  In  New 
York.  These  are  his  plans  as  manager: 
12  subscription  concerts  In  the  Astoria; 
a series  of  “very  select'1  and  subscrip- 
tion chamber  concerts  in  the  Astor 
Gallery  of  the  Astoria;  6 symphony 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  5 in 
Brooklyn;  and  a series  of  24  Sunday 


of  thi’  rather  thankless  part  ofMareusj 
• l-i.vh.  .-V,.  ,,  , Pomponlns,  amt  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey1 

=.ht  concerts  l.i  Carnegie  Hall  at  pop-  is  imth  imposing  and  amusing  as  Melu- 
ular  prices,  "for  the  musical  uplift-  | nopis. 

I ing  of  the  masses."  Mr.  Paur  will  con-  i l'  or  ll|e  music,  Mr.  Sidney  Jones  re- 
duct these  in  addition  to  his  work  with  ?flvos  ™uch.  h^slstance  from  Messrs, 
the  Philharmonic  Harry  Greenback  and  Adrian  Ross,  and 

1 I Where  the  lyrics  are  best  Mr.  Jones  is 

Ihe  .New  t ork  correspondent  of  the  at  his  best,  too.  The  song  of  "The  Lost 
Transcript  is  doubtful  concerning  the  Pleiad,"  the  trio  "Whirligig.’’  tile  song 
success  of  these  schemes.  He  need  not  '''1’he  island."  the  song  and  chorus  "A 


success  of  these  schemes.  He  need  not  if*an'V  ""“h "i 

loru^e^  P!*Ur  "iU  bn';l!<  : | song,Cn"8tuUerli^,” ' 

it.  i this  excellent  conductor  is  In  sound  are  perfect  examples  of  what  such 

hi'.  1 It  h Unit  hlo  niirsrl  1.'  KitiH-o  n I I_T.»  I..  tl'lflr  o o li , < n 1 . 1 In  ■ t U o < • >.mn  4 lx  4 . 


health  aud  his  mind  Is  buoyant.  He  i„ 
a man  of  sane  and  normal  life.  Hls 
nights  are  not  given  to  poker;  he  Is  not 
a "wine  opener";  and,  unlike  Mr.  Ni- 
kisch,  he  did  not  seek  to  excite  inter- 
est here  by  delicate,  consumptive  hands 
or  aesthetic  pallor  of  countenance. 

He’s  all  right.  Mr.  Loewinstein  is  the 
one  who  should  be  anxious  about  his 
I 1 talth. 

* * * 

The  greatest  musical  activity  o£  late 
has  been  in  London.  There  they  hear 
j opera,  operetta,  and  concerts,  when  the 
| sound  ot  the  grinding  Is  low  in  happy 

| Boston. 

A "grand  allegorical"  ballet  entitled 
"Glittering  Gold”  was  produced  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  June  7.  The  music 
was  by  Theophlle  Hirlemann,  who  con- 
ducted. The  chief  dancers  were  Miss 
Dethul  from  ’.he  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and 
j Miss  Natalie  Martin  of  Marseilles.  And 
I the  same  afternoon  Mr.  Hal  Merritt, 

"just  arrived  from  America,”  gave  imi- 
I tations  of  a motor  ear  in  motion  and  a 
graphophone. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reginald  Little,  "an  Amer- 
ican piutiist,"  gave  a recital  at  Queen’s  ...... 

Hall  June  8.  "He  displayed  ample  tech-  ™‘bS,  ?mrf  V have  °ften  heard  her  at 
ideal  ability,  but  he  has  yet  to  acquire  ; Munich  and  have  reckoned  her  among 

the  styles  of  Individual  composers.”  I °S  31  ? ° he^time’  but  for 

I The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Lt  , ? ° ' not  P‘ayed 

lost  £6607  and  odd  shillings  and  pence  : L f °r  S?e  a"d  her  rev‘ 

the  past  vear.  elation  of  the  part  came  with  a swift- 

connnk'PMratiIv  ,n  at’aTvne  !orDOsei°  sTmplyHoverwhelmTng.1^  Vocally  'and  his- 

musica!  director  at  the  Galet;  and  hus-  ^rietv'of  mo'oT?  ^ Part  V”  US 
band  of  Geraldine  Ulmar.  They  say  I 5erness  lr!'  paf10n’  its  ten- 

that  he  owes  over  88000  ‘ - dernebS’  ts  G»maN  of  tragedy,  she 


>*•  v jn  t u e i v li  .1  it 

trifles  should  be;  they  owe  something, 
no  doubt,  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  but 
for  all  that  they  have  a certain  origin  il- 
ity  and  melody  which  are  the  com- 
poser’s own.  In  more  ambitious  num- 
bers Mr.  Jenes  ts  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage in  "The  Girl  of  -My  Heart.”  in  the 
striking  processional  march  and  chorus 
at  the  end  ot  the  first  act,  and  in  the 
"Hail,  Antonio,  Hail!"  that  forms  the 
close.  But  where  Mr.  Jones  is  worst 
served  by  his  librettists  is  in  the  more 
passionate  fragments,  and  there,  where 
they  get  out  of  their  depth,  Mr.  Jones, 
as  might  be  expected,  gets  out  of  his. 
Still,  cn  the  whole,  the  music  of  "A 
Greek  Slave”  is  a distinct  advance  on 
anything  Mr.  Jones  has  yet  done. 

* * * 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  me  ihe 
other  dry  about  the  opera  in  London. 
He  was  pleased  mightily  by  Milka  Ter- 
nina,  the  great  singer  and  actress  who, 
when  sho  visited  this  country,  wras  sac- 
rificed in  a measure  on  the  altar  of 
Klafsky’s  jealousy. 

"I  have  excepted,”  says  Mr.  Black- 
burn, "the  name  of  one  wrho  deserves 
very  singular  and  special  praise  for  her 
presentment  Defore  London  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  glorious  Isolde  that  has 
yet  been  seen  In  this  country — I mean 
Miss  Ternina.  I have  often  heard  her  at 


that  he  owes  over  r’SOOO. 

* ¥ * 

"The  Greek  Slave,  a Story  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts, 
book  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics  by  Harry 
! Greenback  and  Adrian  Ross,  music  by 
; Sidney  Jones,  was  produced  at  Daly  s, 

| London.  June  8.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
j speaks  of  it  as  follows; 

I ■ M"1-  Owen  Hall’s  new  musical  comedy 
. is  brilliant  ir.  color  and  arrangement, 

I but  it  cannot  be  described  as  particu- 
larly amusing.  There  is  too  marked 
a strain,  of  false  passion  running 
l through  it,  too  obvious  an  aiming  at 
lofty  love  sertiments,  which  fit  neither  „ „„  „ , 

author,  composer,  nor  members  ot  the  appears  that  Puccini  “conceiviv 

company,  for  It  ever  to  succeed  in  real-  most  of  his  music  when  out  shooting.  ’ , 
>V  entertaining.  It  has,  of  course,  Does  he  take  his  gun  with  him  in  self- 
amusing  passages,  but  they  are  almost  defence’  i 

entirely  due  to  Heliodorus,  so  admlra-  uclc,1Ge’ 
bly  played  by  Mr.  Huntley  Wright;  * * 

almost  everyone  else  in  the  cast  is  in  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
the  throes  of  a deathless  passion,  a Pall  Mall  Gazette  may  be  of  contenmo- 
condition  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  raneous  human  intent  LOIuemPO- 

but  of  which  a little  goes  a long  way  ra“eous  h'>man  interest, 

in  musical  comedy.  There  is  Antonia,  A representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
who  has  never  known  what  love  is  till  u , yesterday  called  on  M.  Jean  de 
she  meets  with  Dlomed,  the  Greek  “eszke  to  ascertain  his  views  on  the 

slave,  masquerading  as  Eros,  when  cui.s  Siegfried  that  have  caused 

she  certainly  makes  up  for  lost  time;  j s}tcn  a commotion  in  high  musical  cir- 
then.-  is  Diomed,  positively  consumed  *:es‘  Unfortunately,  the  incomparable 
with  hnnpipcq  inntrino-  fnr  A/Toio  Knnni«  tenor  was  not  to  be  drawn. 

“I  have,"  he  said,  "nothing  to  refuse  1 
to  a representative  of  the  PaJl  Mall  Ga- 
??tte^,  if  only  because  of  your  invaria- 


made  it  live  with  a supreme  vitality 
that  absolutely  checked  criticism." 

*.* 

I hope  that  you  read  Mr.  Huneker’s 
masterly  article  on  George  Moore's  "Ev- 
ely  Innes.”  It  was  published  in  the  Musi- 
cal Courier  of  June  22.  Mr.  Huneker  not 
only  sums  up  in  acute  and  wholly  ad- 
mirable fashion  the  book  itself;  he  die  / 
sects  the  character  of  the  author,  f« 
whom  he  has  a species  of  shudder.^ 
enthusiasm,  although  he  does  not  hid 
tate  to  charge  him  with  insincerity.  \ 

* * * & 
It  appears  that  Puccini  "conceiviv  ~ 


there  is  Diomed,  positively  uuusumeu 
with  hopeless  longing  for  Mala,  repuls- 
ing the  unfortunate  Antonia  with  fa- 
tal, unhappy  gestures;  there  is  Maia 

absolutely  in  thrall  to  Diomed,  and  ??tte-  ir  on,y  because  of  your  invaria- 
fahing  flat  as  a heroine  of  grand  opera1  b!e  kindness  to  Edouard  and  myself- 
«hen  she  finds  him  carried  off  else-  but  I cannot  take  part  in  a controversy’ 
where.  These  are  all  excellent  subjects  A singer’s  business  is  to  do  the  best  he 
if  .properly  treated,  but  neither  mere  can  before  his  audience  and  not  to  ar- 
words.  nor  mere  orchestration,  how'ever  Soe  In  newspapers.” 

There  was  no  discussing  the  propriety 
of  this  point  of  view,  and  no  further 
pressure  was  used.  But  if  silent  on  this 
topic,  M.  de  Reszke  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  Information  on  other  mat- 
iiiccii  unvc  gives  us  ters,  and,  writes  our  representative  I 
ihe  exact  impression  of  a light  come- ; am  In  a position  to  announce  that 
d.an  trying  his  hand  at  tragedy,  or  “weather  permitting,”  as  the  steamboat 
perhaps  of  Lapoul  making  a desperate  I circulars  say  (the  present  example  Is 
effort  at  Siegfried.  So  much  may  playing  havoc  with  the  voices  of  ar- 
::‘,rlv  and  properly  be  said  In  deprecla-,  tists),  he  will  sing  Siegfried  in  the  in- 
tior,  o<  Mr.  George  Ed wardes  s latest  termediate  cycle  without  cuts  to  Mr 
'fnGrtre'  gUg  "i  Pt£  Se«  "l00*.1  mUMt  be  Van  Rooy’s  Wanderer,  and  that  *U 
the  most  beau 1 1 f u 1 Vh e at r fca^m-od uc t ion  par? “rthe  la^cycle^1’  reSUme  thai 

feSS?  to^vlsIt^Condon^next 

SSSSS  ~ k -Nfjsa  % 
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be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  famous 


• V-SVU,  IICH11U  tHClC 

words,  nor  mere  orchestration,  however 
skillful,  express  passion,  and,  treated 
as  they  are.  they  seem  rather  out  of 
place  at  Daly’s.  The  successor  to  "The 
Geisha”  should  have  been  precisely 

what  “The  Geisha”  was— graceful,  gay,  — *,.,1  n.wimnuu  on  otner  mat- 
even  trivial;  A Greek  Slave  gives  us  ters,  and,  writes  our  representative  I 

f a.  li  P-h  t nn  m O-  ! am  in  G nncitinn  tn  ^ , — i'  . 


excelled  his  wonderful  tipsy 
eng  and  dance  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 


Polish  bass. 


-H-  -^.i.  In  the  somewhat  minor  piart 
of  Iris.  Miss  Letty  Lind  is  fitted  to 
perfection;  she  lias  some  small,  rather 
malicious  things  to  say,  to  which  she 
gives  all  possible  point,  and  her  song  of 
the  frog  and  the  owl  is  an  exact  type 
of  the  song  she  can  best  sing.  Miss 
Hilda  Moody  is,  we  believe,  almost  a 
newcomer;  she  plays  and  sings  with  a 
certain  girlish  freshness  and  charm 
that  give  her  performance  an  unex- 
pected touch  of  pathos.  But  undoubt- 
edly the  chief  success  In  "The  Greek  Vijl 
Stave"  is  Miss  Marie  Tempest’s;  her 
charming  voice  seems  lately  to  have  ‘ lne  J311- 
gained  In  power,  and  If  she  cannot 
quite  reach  ihe  heart  of  the  sltuatl  >n 
designed  for  her  at  the  end  of  the  first 
e.et,  her  acting  throughout  Is  that  of  a 
. finished  con. —nan.  As  Diomed,  those 
’ Who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Hayden 
CoRln’s  method”  will  not  expect  from 
him  any  great  measure  of  sincerity  in 
the  expression  of  affection ; probably 
I tta't  lengthy  runs  In  which  he  figures 
are  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  hls  act- 
ing, but  he  for  the  most  part  retains 
th-  beauty  of  hls  voice  and  sings  hls 
1 love  t-allad  as  etfectively  as  ever.  Mr. 

Rutland  J:  rolngton  succeeds  in  making 
» certain  amount  of  comic  capital  out 


J 2. 


Philin  Hals. 

' if  f * 


Boston,  June  25,  1808. 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Yesterday  X met  my  friend,  the  Quietist, 
under  the  walls  of  the  Charles  Street  Jail. 
Xte  had  left  the  Common— to  get  a drink.  I 
hea-  you  say,  "There  is  a drinking  fountain 
on  the  Common."  True,  and  the  Quietist 
uses  it  early  In  the  morning— for  hls  bath. 
V.’hen  I met  him  he  pointed  to  a doorway  of 
the  jail.  "There  was  an  execution  here  last 
night."  "Indeed!”  said  I;  "I  heard  nothing 
about  It.  There's  nothing  In  the  papers  but 
war  news.  Did  the  condemned  man  eat  a 
good  breakfast  and  thank  the  Jailer  heartily 
for  hls  kindness,”  I asked  eagerly.  "Come 
along,"  said  the  Quietist,  "and  while  we 
walk  In  this  fine,  warm,  June  sunshine.  I’ll 
tell  you  about  the  execution." 

Yours  truly, 

C.  M.  W. 


THE  CONDEMNED. 

' Then  he  went  to  the  doctors,  and 
they  told  him  the  truth:  both  lungs 
were  affected;  he  had,  at  the  most,  a 
year  to  live.  That  night  he  wrote  a let- 
ter; 


“Dear  Charles— It  was  only  two  days 
ago  that  I came  home  from  sea  to  hear 
the  news  of  Dick  Eliot’s  trial  and  con- 
demnation. You  remember  that  In  our 
college  days  we  called  him,  and  with 
good  reason,  the  Evangelist.  How  did 
he  ever  come  to  murder  anybody— and 
all  for  the  sake  of  a woman!  But  I 
don’t  Intend  to  preach  or  moralize,  or 
throw  out  vain  sympathy,  or  even  con- 
demn. Dick  Is  already  one  of  the  con- 
demned, and  I,  I am  also  of  the  con- 
demned. I want  to  tell  you  the  curi- 
ously personal  way  this  grim  news 
a out  poor  Dick  affected  me.  After  the 
Ishock  of  surprise  and  grief  I was  filled 
with  a most  understanding  sympathy 
for  Dick.  He  is  one  of  the  condemned; 
he  stands  on  the  frontier  of  life,  with 
the  end  of  the  road  In  sight;  and  he  Is 
fighting  the  terror  that  lurks  there.  I 
pm  with  him.  Yesterday  the  doctors 
told  me  what  I already  knew:  both  my 
lungs  are  affected;  I have,  at  the  most, 
a year  to  live.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  so  I suppose  I must  take  to 
triy  bed — I am  one  of  the  condemned. 
Dick  is  condemned  for  hls  sin— or  crime, 
|f  you  prefer  that  word.  I also  am 
condemned  for  my  sins.  The  harvest 
will  be  as  heavy  as  the  sowing.  Now  I 
know  you  see  Dick.  Tell  him  about  me, 
tell  him  I am  by  his  side  In  the  front 
rank  of  the  condemned.  But  don’t  re- 
mind him  that  he  is  guarded  and 
watched  while  I am  at  liberty  to  travel' 
mercifully  at  a fast  pace  to  the  goal, 
while  he  must  creep  hls  way.” 

He  addressed  the  envelope,  and  he 
■went  out  Into  the  street  to  post  it. 
fThe  moist,  chilly  night  air  and  the  East 
•wind  cutting  through  Boston  town  set 
him  a-coughing  He  leaned  against  the 
mail-box, ‘Gcoughing.  shaking,  spitting 
mucus  and  blood.  His  lungs  were  shot 
through  with  biting  pain.  His  bleeding 
kungs  itched  as  though  a bed  of  ants 
were  mining  there. 

He  staggered  into  a bar-room  and 
drank  whisky  straight.  Th.e  stuff 
quieted  him  for  the  time.  He  bought 
B.  flask  of  it  "and  left  the  place,  and 
walked  slowly  down  Washington  Street 
townward. 

He  could  not  think  coherently.  His 
confused  brain  evolved  only  disconnect- 
ed thought-pictures,  blurred  scenes  of 
past  days,  or  words  tangled  into  mean- 

tngless  groups.  But  these  tangled 
cords  and  sentences  began  to  be  domi- 
nated by  one  Idea  that  reigned  mistily 
over  all  shattered  thoughts,  and  these 
pow'  grouped  themselves  before  this 
dominating  Idea  and  became  endowed 
with  purport  and  reality.  "I  am  one 
of  the  grim  company  of  the  con- 
demned.” • * * Yes,  hut  what  were 
the  last  words  of  that  letter?  Ah,  now 
he  has  it  * * * “While  I am  at  liberty 
to  travel  mercifully  at  a fast  pace  to 
the  goal.”  And  again  the  busy  but 
misty  thoughts  quoted  his  own  words 
i.o  him:  "In  the  course  of  a month  or 
po  I suppose  I must  take  to  my  bed.” 
A.nd  the  busy  but  misty  thoughts  whis- 
pered to  him:  “Really?  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  lie  abed,  coughing,  and  hack- 
ing, and  swilling  medicine  for  a few 
Weeks  till  you  die?  You  have  a few 
hundred  dollars  left  in  the  world;  will 
you  spend  them  for  a few  weeks’  lease 
pf  a blood-spitting,  suffering  life? 
Would  lt  not  be  better  for  your  wife 
to  have  them  for  a bit  of  a start  when 
^ou  are  gone?  Eh?” 

And  what  said  the  letter?  “While  I 
pm  at  liberty  to  travel  mercifully  at  a 
fast  pace  to  the  goal,  while  he  must 
treep  hls  way.” 

"Who’s  creeping  to  a goal?  Ah,  he 
|s  standing  under  the  wall  of  a morose 
(all.  Dick  Eliot  is  in  there,  condemned 
lor  hls  sin,  waiting  to  be  hanged.  Some- 
body Is  out  here  in  the  street,  con- 
lemned  for  hls  sirs,  but  he  is  not 
bbliged  to  wait.  He  starts  to  cough 
again,  but  he  drowns  the  Impulse  In 
khisky.  Then  he  pulls  out  a revolver. 

He  had  been  to  the  doctors,  and  ihey 
bad  tola  him  the  truth,  both  lungs  were  I 
effected;  he  had,  at  the  most,  a year  to 
jive. 

He  had  been  condemned.  Thi»  sen- 
tence has  been  executed. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


Manar  seven  mermen  and  maids,  who 
had  been  brought  up  at  one  draught  of 
the  net.  The  physician  examined  them  ( 
carefully  and  dissected  them.  Ferdl-  j 
par.d  Alvares  saw  a young  merman  * 
borne  out  of  the  water  and  steal  fish; 
left  to  dry  on  the  shore.  In  1430  the  d 
(nagistrates  of  Haarlem  provided  for[ 
the  education  of  a mermaid,  who  was  m 
found  in  an  overflowed  meadow,  em-  jj 
barraased  in  the  mud.  She  was  taught,, 

to  spin,  and  she  soon  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  although  she  would  not' 
speak.  She  lived  thus  for  18  years  and 
finally  received  the  rites  of  burial  In  a 
church  yard.  Her  picture  was  still 
hanging  in  the  town  house  of  Haarlem 
In  1706.  And  these  are  only  a -few  ot  J 
countless  well-approved  Instances. 

We  prefer  the  French  term  "siren" 
to  "mermaid.”  Some  years  ago  the ^ 
sirens  were  seen  in  great  quantities  at  , 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

They  are  not  fond  of  fresh  water  ! 
and  when  they  are  found  in  rivers  they,* 
seldom  ascend  beyond  the  -head  of  sloop  ■ 
navigation. 


£ 


Dark  red  roses  in  a honeyed  wind  swinging,  I 
Silk-soft  hollyhock,  colored  like  the  moon;  I 

Larks  high  overhead  lost  in  light,  and  sing-  m 
ing: 

That’s  the  way  of  June. 

Dark  red  roses  in  the  warm  wind  falling. 

Velvet  leaf  by  velvet  leaf,  all  the  breathless  « 
noon ; 

Far-off  sea-waves  calling,  calling,  calling: 
That’s  the  way  of  June. 

Sweet  as  scarlet  strawberry  under  wet  leaves  • 
hidden. 

Honeyed  as  the  damask  rose,  lavish  as  the! 
moon, 

Shedding  lovely  light  on  things  forgotten,  ft 
hopes  forbidden: 

That’s  the  way  of  June. 


Do  not  eat  much  meat  in  hot  weather,  j 
Avoid  heavy  roasts.  Broiled  chicken  | 
will  do,  but  we  are  inclined  to  preferl 
the  delicate  bird  known  as  the  tutissi-:i 
mus  ibis,  which  was  so  dear  to  the 
Egyptians  that  they  worshiped  it. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.  I 
Spike  .Sullivan  of  Boston,  In  his  late  en-| 
counter  with  Mr.  Dal  Hawkins,  who” 
came  out  of  the  West, 

Nothing  cr-i-mon  did,  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

Mr.  Hawkins  "talked  continually  dur- 
ing the  fight,  and  did  not  act  very  gen- 
tlemanly.” Mr.  Sullivan  denied  him- 
self the  applause  that  follows  conversa- 
tional fluency  and  sparkling  repartee 
he  concentrated  his  mind  on  the  boko  I 
the  bread-basket,  the  daddies,  the  gul-l 
| let,  the  Ivories,  the  lamps,  the  listeners  I 
the  mazzard  and  the  pins  of  his  loqua  i 
cious  opponent. 

Signor  Totero,  on  behalf  of  the  Ital  j 
Ians  of  the  East  Side,  New  York,  theil 
rose,  like  a tower— of  Pisa — and  pro | 
nounced  the  following  eulogy  on  Sergtl 
Schulum: 

"Sarge  Schul  he  a good-a  man.  H'j 
damn-a  good  police.  He  make-a  d[ 
i law  damn-a  fine.  He  put-a  d'  tief  ilk 
priz.  an’  make-a  de  lost  babe  found  jus  I 
like  a good  Sarge.  He  like-a  de  Itall 
He  like-a  mueh-a  plent’  work.  He  notf 
a laze.  He  better  p’liceman  d’lnspecl 
Byrnes.  He  a damn  good  man.  That’  1 
all.  He  damn-a  fine.  Good  night." 


Some  anonyrr.rncule  writes  us,  In- 
voking this  "shades  of  Webster”— Noah 
probably,  not  Daniel— and  asking  where 
we  found  the  word  "preventative," 
which  was  used  in  this  column  the  other 
flay.  You  will  find  It,  fair  sir,  In  "A 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  Funk  & Wagnalls  Com- 
bany,  New  York,  1895,  vol.  2,  page  1411. 
You  will  also  find  it  in  many  books 
written  by  men  of  authority,  who  are 
tot  necessarily  prigs. 


C.  R.  writes,  "I  was  surprised  to  find 
foil  noticing  ’that  Nantucket  mermaid 
story;  you  surely  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  any  such  things  as  mer- 
maids.’’ 

What,  no  mermaids?  Madam,  the 
proofs  of  their  existence  aro  over- 
whelming. In  1560  Father  Henriques 
find  Dlmar  Bosquer,  physician  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Goa,  saw  near  the  Island  of 


The  New  York  Sun  rubs  its  eyes  a| 
the  success  of  Milka  Ternina  as  Isdld  { 
in  London.  It  remembers  that  she  san-l 
“several  years  ago”  In  New  Yorll 
“without  having  any  appreciable  effecl 
on  the  weather."  As  a matter  of  fact! 
she  sang  in  New  York  In  1896.  She  wal 
not  appreciated  in  that  city,  chiefly  bej 
cause  her  rival,  Mrs.  Klafsky-Lohsl 
was  what  is  known  as  “a  good  fellow  i 
and  enjoyed  eating  sausages  and  drinkl 
ing  beer  with  the  critics,  either  beforl 
or  after  one  of  her  hurricane  perforrol 
ances.  The  Isolde  of  Ternina  was 
marvelous  Impersonation  two  years  ag< 
As  George  Moore  well  says  In  his  las 
novel,  “After  all  Isolde  has  to  be 
woman  a man  could  be  In  love  witt 
and  that  Is  not  the  impact  and  th 
shriek  of  a gale  from  the  southwest.” 


Our  Boston  Jacobites  are  not  alon 
in  their  devotion  to  a hopeless  caus. 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Roch,  Pari 
July  12,  in  memory  of  Louis  XVII 
who,  as  some  believe,  escaped  froi 
the  Temple  Prison,  103  years  ago.  “Fix 
days  previously  a timid  and  half-dea 
little  creature  named  Tardlff  had  bee 
substituted  for  the  royal  child.”  J 
least  300  people  attended  the  mas 
among  them  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
descendant  of  Naundorff,  and  know 
to  hls  friends  as  Charles  XI. 

Tills  reminds  us  that  a most  slngij 
lar  novel,  "Le  Roy,"  by  Albert  Deu| 
cour.  Is  now  publishing  in  the  Me 
cure  de  France.  It  Is  the  story  i 
] "Louis  XX..  son  of  Charles  XIV." 

And  to  the  June  number  of  Mercu 
i de  France  Remy  de  Gourmont  co 
tributes  a short  article  6n  the  Amei 


s- 


n-SpanJSTf  war. 

'Why  should  not  the  people  of  the 
nited  States,"  asks  Mr.  de  Gourinont, 
ntertaln  a sentiment  analogous  to 
at  which  armed  Europe  70  years  ago 
favor  of  the  Greeks?  I see  no  un- 
asonableness,  nothing  contradictory 
what  we  know  of  the  psychology  of 
e Northern  States.  Why  should  not 
ople  who  throw  each  year  hundreds 
millions  into  the  establishment  of 
llversltles,  libraries,  museums,  spend 
much,  or  even  ten  times  as  much 
satisfy  a political  fancy? 

This  war  Is  none  the  less  deplorable; 
r it  may  give  to  a nation,  which  has 
therto  been  pacific,  the  knowledge 
its  force,  the  taste  for  adventure, 
e desire  of  glory  • * • When  the 
filed  States  shall  have  a fleet  and 
i army  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
>n,  j England  itself  will  bo  obliged 
make  such  custom-horse  conces- 
ms  that  Canada  will  sooner  or  later, 
thout  any  row,  cease  to  be  an  Eng- 
h colony.  The  Antilles  and  the 
lianas  will  no  doubt  have  a similar 
te,  and  Monroe  will  bless  his  c-hil- 
en  from  the  top  of  Popocatepetl.” 

Ur.  de  Gourmont  insists  that  journal- 
's "of  every  color”  confound  ian- 
tages  and  races.  “There  is  no  neces- 
ry  relationship  between  a language 
:d  a race.  The  world  Is  full  of  peo- 
e who  do  not  speak  the  language 
at  represents  the  exact  state  of  their 
ce  or  blended  races  of  which  they 
e the  product:  such  are  the  Span- 

rds  and  the  French.  The  first  are 
result  of  an  exceedingly  complex 
ixture  of  Ligurians,  Cantabrians 
erians,  Celts,  Lusitanians,  Latins, 
iths.  Vandals,  etc.;  the  Latin  cle- 
ent  Is  in  the  proportion  of  a seventh 
an  eighth,  according  to  the  prov- 
ce.”  There  Is  perhaps  a tenth  of 
itln  blood  in  the  Frenchman  of 
orthern  France;  there  is  less  In  Nor- 
ndy.  Mr.  de  Goncourt  concludes: 
There  are  no  Latin  races,  and  Italy  is 
e only  country  of  Latin  tradition.” 
Pursuing  this  subject,  he  makes  (he 
llowing  Interesting  statement:  “The 
uropcan  type  in  America  tends  con- 
antly  toward  the  Indian  type  In  spite 
all  crossing;  the  soil  necessitates 
: is,  and  nothing,  they  say,  can  pre- 
rve  the  American  of  today  from  he- 
lming in  the  course  of  centuries  and 
jcording  to  the  latitudes,  an  Iroquois, 
r Aztec,  or  an  Inca.” 


thltirsT*  asTctCTC  mcnTTOT'Trr The  Robert  «|S  Master  of  t.Yr 
iReed  Association.  No,  madam.  We  |, 
prefer  a T.  D.  pipe  and  cut  plug. 


i tuu. 


PIPE-DREAMS. 

With  my  third  pipe  proffered  by  the  sp- 
lenic Chinaman,  I had  a vision  of  an  im- 
nense  and  empty  sundrenched  plain  of  vivid 
ifen  herbage  ambiguously  smiling.  And 
he  plain  was  traversed  by  four  white  roads 
Starting  frem  out  the  horizon,  from  the  four 
w:hicf  points  of  the  compass..  These  roads 
nel  ::et  finally  in  a central  empty  space.  Now 
o;8*  his  central  empty  space  impressed  me  most 
t range ly*.  I regarded  it  uneasily.  Why  did 
his  empty,  ambiguous  space  of  barrenness 
liar  a universal  green  so  affect  me?  I do  not 
th®  now.  It  was  a round,  unblinking  eye 
pi*  .-fetching  for  I know  not  what.  It  was  a 
umb  mouth  yearning  for  kisses  it  should 
ever  receive.  It  was  a strange  hostel,  and 
gierely  there  was  a host  there,  although  I 
j-  iuld  not  see  him,  anxiously  waiting— but 
jr  whem?  I saw  <a  flurry  of  dust  on  the 
our  white  roads;  four  cavaliers  were  riding 
ariously  to  be  first  in  the  central,  empty 
race.  I felt  like  shrieking  to  warn  them 
:om  It;  yet  was  I consumed  by  curiosity  to 
.now  what  would  happen  there.  Surely, 
N tought  I,  surely  something  strange  and 
eadly  will  befall.  But  what?  Everything 
ided.  The  sardonic  Chinaman  handed  me 
’f?  t*  nothcr  pipe. 


Yolk  a 


“The  Cuban  auxiliaries  with  the  ad- 
ance  forces  seem  utterly  worthless. 

■ hey  sit  in  the  shade  all  day,  and  at  I 
f«*  jsht  smoke  cigarettes  and  gorge  on 
e®  ncle  Sam’s  rations.” 
i!'f  This  remind??  us  of  an  episode  in  the  i 
Ufjfe  of  Artemus  Ward. 

I saw  a nigger  sitting  on  a fence  a-playin 
t a banjo.  “My  Afrikan  Brother.”  sed  I, 

* kin*  from  a Track  I onct  red,  "you  belong 

* ' a v*ry  interesting  race.  Your  masters  is 
5 1 Jing  to  war  exoloosively  on  your  account.” 
4 "Yes,  bo  s,”  he  replied,  "an’  I wish  'em 

norable  graves!”  and  he  went  on  playin' 
banjo,  larfln  vill  over  and  openin  his 
th  wide  enuff  to  drive  in  an  old-fashioned 
heeled  chaise. 


iu  can  hardly  blame  these  Cubans 
hey  smoke  the  “Honradez  cLgaritos.” 
have  not  seen  any  for  years.  Do 
iu  remember  them?  On  the  chromo- 
hographed  wrapper  that  surrounded 
th  bundle  of  25  cigarettes,  you  read; 
lis  hechos  mi  justlflcaran"— "My 
rks  shall  justify  me.”  Other  cigar- 
es  were  boastful;  thus  some  shouted 
wrapper-proclamation:  "All  praise 

»*  others,  "My  fame  is  world-wide.” 
hese  were  the  chief  cigarettes  of  25 
nrs  ago,  smoked  by  swells.  In  col- 
es the  students  rolled  their  own  ci- 
■ettes,  carrying  pouches  of  Lone  Jack 
Durham,  and  some,  more  hardened, 
‘ to  shame,  carried  tobacco  loose  In  a 
-pocket.  Then  came  the  "made  ci- 
s.  One  of  the  first  American 
ds  was  stiff  with  perique,  and  It 
named  after  a helpless  Saint. 

Do  you  smoke  the  vile 


The  Waterbury  American,  speaking 
of  Col.  E.  C.  Smith,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Governorship  of  Ver-  1 
mont,  mentions  the  fact  that  ho  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’75  at  Yale, 
and  states  that  many  of  the  class  have  ' 
been  prominent  In  politics.  Yale  men 
begin  to  study  politics  the  day  they  en- 
,ter  college,  oh,  beloved  contemporary, 
yea,  they  pack  crowds  and  choose  ofil- 
cers  with  reference  to  collegiate  honors 
before  they  are  out  of  the  preparatory 
schools.  Wire-pulling  Is  the  feature  of 
the  Yale  curriculum,  and  it  will  be,  as 
long  as  the  secret  societies  flourish. 

A thoroughly  well-educated  Yale  man 
could  glvo  even  Mayor  Quincy  points, 
although  Uncle  Amos  may  regard  this 
statement  as  incredible. 


The  life  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  as  told 
by  his  son  L6on,  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  and  from  it  newspaper  men  and 
other  literary  fellows  may  learn  les- 
sons of  wisdom. 

"The  action  .of  cold  water  In  the 
morning  on  the  brain,”  Daudet  would 
say  to  his  son,  "is  In  Itself  a great 
problem.  He  who,  after  a sleepless 
night,  does  not  rinse  or  wash  himself 
is  capable  of  the  worst  absurdities  and 
incapable  of  all  reasoning.” 

His  heroes  were  Napoleon  and  H.  M. 
Stanley.  His  favorite  authors  were 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Chateaubriand  and 
Rousseau.  (And  yet  he  had  evidently 
read  Dickens  assiduously.) 

He  left  his  bed  at  half-past  seven, 
worked  methodically,  and  always  went 
to  bed  at  eleven,  except  on  Thursdays, 
when  the  poor  man  held  receptions. 

"Never  flake  up  your  pen  unless  you 
have  something  to  say.”  But  news- 
paper men  would  have  headache  and  in- 
digestion unless  they  were  allowed  by 
humane  publishers  io  write  column  af- 
ter column. 

"Style  is  an  intensity.  The  most 
things  in  the  fewest  words.  Do  not 
fear  to  repeat  yourself.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  synonyms.”  Throw 
four  Crabb,  your  Soule,  your  Roget  into 
the  waste-basket. 

^.ny  yellow  journalist  should  rejoice 
in  this  defence  proposed  by  a man  and 
writer  of  honor:  “Truth,  is  the  perfect 
accord  between  the  writer  and  that 
which  surrounds  him,  between  what  he 
conceives,  perceives  and  what  he  ex- 
presses. Even  the  dream  has  its  side  of 
truth.” 

We  regret  to  learn  of  a high-handed 
outrage  committed  on  Mr  Thomas 
Palmer,  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
of  boxers  and  a briillant  ornament  of 
the  ring.  Mr.  Palmer,  familiarly 
known  as  "Pedlar,”  went  into  a public- 
house  in  the  Victoria  Dock-Road,  and, 
calling  out  “Where  are  all  these  fight- 
ers?” struck  Mr.  Thomas  Tighe,  a 
laborer,  two  teaujiful  blows  in  the 
belly  V Afterwards,  exclaiming  that  he 
must  keep  up  his  reputation,  he  hit  Mr. 
Tighe  twice  in  the  face,  knocked  him 
down,  and  kicked  him.”  And  as  the 
result  of  this  earnest  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve his  reputation  at  any  cost,  Mr. 
Palmer  was  sentenced  by  the  Cadi  to 
imprisonment  for  21  days  without  the 
option  of  a fine.  What  inducement  will 
there  now  be  in  London  for  any  rising 
ycurg  pugilist  to  keep  his  honor  un- 
sullied? 


Tt  is  strange  (hat  no  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Boston  Public  Library 
or  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  to 
secure  tho  A.  W.  Thayer  collection  of 
relics  of  Beethoven,  which  Is  now  at 
|the  house  of  Mr.  Thayer's  ntece  at 
(Cambridge.  The  collection  Includes 
eight  autograph  letters,  several  sheets 
of  music  in  manuscript  (among  them 
the  trombone  parts  of  the  9th  Sym- 
phony),  two  oil  paintings,  books,  arti- 
cles of  wardrobe,  photographs,  etc. 
These  things  were  given  to  Mr.  Thayer 
while  he  was  collecting  material  for 
Ids  "Life  of  Beethoven”— which,  alas, 
4s  unfinished  and  un-Engllshed.  Mrs. 
(Fox  thinks  of  sending  tho  collection 
ito  London,  for  Sir  George  Grove  has 
sissured  her  that  he  can  dispose  of 
them  there  to  her  advantage. 

There  are  also  iu  this  collection  let- 
ters by  Silssmayer,  who  finished  Mo- 
zart's Requiem,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  von  BUlow, 
and  other  famous  musicians,  and  manu- 
script music  by  Schubert. 

, Why  should  these  interesting  things 
be  allowed  to  cross  again  the  Atlantic? 
The  room  in  the  Public  Library  Build- 
ing that  now  contains  Mr.  Allen  A. 
Brown's  noble  gift  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton might  draw  many  pilgrims  from 
afar  if  It  were  known  that  a shirt  of 
Beethoven— properly  washed,  starched 
and  ironed— were  on  exhibition  beneath 
glass. 

A music  hall  agent  in  London  sued 
Miss  Flo  Bank  ten  days  or  so  ago  to 
recover  commission  due  on  an  engage- 
ment procured  by  him  for  her.  Miss 
Bank,  through  her  father,  had  request- 
ed that  the  engagement^-chief  boy  In  a 
pantomimic— should  be  "canceled.  On 
trial,  the  plaintiff  replied  to  the  de- 
fendant’s counsel  that  the  father  said  It 
was  impossible  for  his  daughter  to  play 
Jn  tights,  as  she  had  something  the 
matter  with  her  knee. 

Mr.  Armstrong— "You  must  not  say 
that.” 

His  Honor— “Let  him  explain;  he  Is 
telling  you  what  you  asked.” 

Mr.  Armstrong— “But  I must  protest, 
sir.  See  what  this  means!  Here  Is  this 
man  in  open  court,  giving  out  the  state- 
ment that  my  client,  whose  shape  is 
! everything,  is  knock-kneed.  (Loud 
| laughter.)  She  is  now  engaged  for  a 
pantomime  at  a bigger  salary,  and  that 
Statement  will  frighten  all  the  mana- 
gers, and  they  will  want  to  cancel  her 
engagement.” 

And  what  did  His  Honor  say?  His 
Honor  said  (smiling):  "Oh,  no;  If  the 

pianager  has  any  doubts  he  can  easily 
see  the  lady  In  tights  and  satisfy  him- 
pelf  as  to  her  knees.”  And  when  the 
father  of  the  young  lady,  who  did  play 
the  part,  said  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a 
‘‘principal  boy”  with  straight  legs  His 
Honor  said:  “I  suppose  not.”  And  a 

good  judge,  too.  Judgment  for  defend- 
ant, with  costs. 


They  were  talking  about  Mr.  Kipling 
at  the  Porphyry.  ”Ah,”  said  the  poet, 
“what  a masterpiece  is  his  'McAndrew’s 
Hymn’!  How  Kipling  ennobles  labor! 
How  he  puts  the  engineer  on  a heroic 
pedestal!  How  proud  and  grateful  such 
machinists  must  be!” 

"I  don’t  know  about  that,”  answered 
the  naval  officer.  “I  showed  the  po -m 
to  a Scotch  engineer  who  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  70  or  80  times,  and  I asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  read  it 
slowly,  and  then  he  said,  ‘Wrli,  Cap- 
tain, it  seems  to  me  like  a blatherskite 
of  words!’  ” 


When  you  receive  a stiff  bill  from  a 
physician  and  are  convinced  that  he 
was  of  no  avail,  that  he  does  not  even 
pow  have  any  definite  idea  of  your 
case,  you  may  find  comfort  in  remem- 
bering certain  words  of  Arthur  Young, 

I the  economist.  His  dear  daughter 
“Bobbin"  died  at  the  age  of  14;  he 
burled  her  in  his  family  pew,  under  the 
spot  where  he  always  knelt,  and  was 
melancholy  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
accused  himself  of  her  death,  for  he 
called  In  many  doctors  and  tried  to  re- 
concile various  treatments.  ‘T  did  It 
for  the  best,  and  spared  nothing;  but 
had  she  been  a pauper  in  a village  she 
would,  I verily  think,  have  been  alive 
and  hearty.  Such  are  the  blessings  of 
money;  It  has  cost  me  £100  to  destroy 
my  child,  for  I do  not  think  one  shilling 
was  bestowed  which  did  not  in  one  way 
or  other  do  mischief.” 


W.  L.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal,  com- 
menting on  the  efficacy  of  boiled  cab- 
bage taken  in  large  quantities  before  a 
wet  evening,  .“I  add  that  salad  oil 
(olive  or  sweet  oil)  taken  ‘before  he  be- 
gin’, say  an  ounce,  more  or  less,  is  said 
to  be  a good  remedy;  and  you  can  add 
it  to  your  list  as  a modern  remedy.” 

0 m 3 D • 

To  be  weary  of  life  is  but  a small  portion 
Lof  the  misery  of  the  man  oppressed  with  the 
'boredom  of  existence.  For  one  wearies  even 
of  the  beckonlngs  of  Death  itself;  one  be- 
I comes  dubious  as  to  the  attractions  of  this 
applauded  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Suppose 
that,  accepting  Death's  invitation,  one  should 
enter  Into  only  a wider  sphere  of  disillusion- 
ment, a more  acute  stage  of  boredom?  And 
the  fear  ccmes  chillingly  that  the  released 
soul  eyeing  the  revealed  mystery  of  the 
crimson  descending  sun,  marvelous  as  the 
miracle  of  the  Pentecost,  would  only  shrug 
its  shoulders  and  pass  on,  sighing  endlessly, 
unconvirced,  seeking  an  Interesting  spectacle, 
©iie  managed  with  more  exciting  appeal  to 
.wearied  senses. 

If  one  could  only  scan  Death’s  credentials 


Bo. oop  nnd  down,  d**nn  roonln*  puioHI. 

Dike  waves  on  de  beach  nt 
Und  fitful  nnh  a yootnpln  Yack, 

Our  fancies  flit  nfuy. 

When  you  read  of  the  money  mado 
by  “Charley’s  Aunt,”  remember  also 
BtatemontH  made  by  Jul.*n  Clur6tle  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety In  France.  Goldoni  received  J2 
francs  a night  for  tho  performance  of 
one  of  his  comedies.  DC.sauglorrt  pro- 
duced a piece,  "Da  Chatto  Morvoilleiino" 
at  tho  Vnrldt^s;  It  ran  500  nights  and 
drew  400,000  francs.  Ho  and  Ills  col- 
league received  In  all  $1000  apiece.  The 
Society  now  collects  annually  for  Us 
members  about  $750,000.  It  spends  In  re- 
lief among  its  members  about  $10,000 
each  year  and  provides  120  pensions  of 
$200. 


/.  1^1 


Und  aliiough  it  Is  saldt  Earles  tont  hawk 
at  vlles,  shtlll  dere  Is  som’  who  cotch  at 
brlnter’s  errors,  et  cetera,  und  hint  dem  all 
on  de  author— aldough  he  may  hafo  corrected 
dem  three  dimes  ofer—aa  has  ofden  happened 
to  me,  mlneself ; .now  to  opllge  *)em.  I hafe 
gemaket  seferat  dings  all  wrong— yoost  to 
help  ’em  along — may  der  Lort  brosper  oos  all 
in  our  kindly  Intentional  So  dot  If  de  reader 
find  anydtng  dot  tld  not  gefall  or  blease  him, 
I peg  him  to  rememper  dot  It  vas  poot  in 
mit  Abslcht.  or  fell  Intention. 


We  saw  you  at  an  auction,  Miss  Eus- 
tacia.  You  were  examining  “old  furni- 
ture,” a lyre-shaped  sofa,  oaken  chairs, 
with  mocking  heads,  dragons,  strange 
claws.  Were  you  wondering  who  had 
sat  on  the  pictured  upholstery?  Were 
you  thinking  of  the  sad  event  that  led 

to  dispersion  of  household  gods  and 
goods?  Be  comforted,  sweet  lady. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  new  old  furni- 
ture, sofas  that  are  virginal,  chairs  that 
have  never  held  ‘ even  moth-millers. 
Mr.  Isidore  Spielmann — oh,  favoring 
name!— has  written  to  the  London 
Times  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
antiques;  how  gimlets  act  as  worms, 
and  acid  puts  back  the  age  of  armor. 
But  Mr.  Spielmann  also  shows  how  one 
old  article  becomes  many.  "You  take  an 
old  clock,  for  instance;  you  remove  its  1 
dial,  and  fit  that  to  a cunningly-faked 
new  affair.  You  do  the  same  with  the 
works  and  the  case,  and  there  you  have 
three  genuine  antiques.  It  Is  as  simple 
as  lying,  and  not  very  different.  After 
ail,  there  arc  points  about  being  a Phil- 
istine and  caring  for  none  of  these 
things,  or  a poor  but  honest  individual 
who  can’t  afford  to  care.” 


Old  Chimes  does  not  know  where  to 
gc  this  summer  Ho  has  received  invi- 
tations to  visit,  but  he  Is  a wary  old 
fellow,  and  looks  shrewdly  after  his 
comfort — so  that  the  superficial  call 
him  selfish.  Last  year  he  spent  one  day 
at  the  house  of  a married  niece— one 
day— although  he  had  been  Invited  for 
a month.  “It  was  a cool,  pleasant  I 
house,  and  my  bedroom  looked  out  on 
the  ocean.  Tho  table  was  excellent, 
and  the  cigars  and  beverages  were  ir- 
reproachable; but  dinner  settled  me. 
Young  Augustus,  the  only  son,  kept 
spiring  at  my  yellow  cravat.  His  moth-  j 
er  said,  ‘Oussie,  dear,  why  don’t  you  | 
eat  your  soup?’  The  little  cub  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  He  kept  staring,  and 
he  finally  shouted,  ‘I  wish  I had  a 
dagger.’  I am  naturally  afraid  of  boys, 
and  I share  Charles  Lamb's  opinion 
that  they  are  fine  fellows  In  their  way, 
but  unwholesome  companions  for  grown 
people.  Still,  I tried  to  be  pleasant,  and 
I said,  'Why  do  you  want  a dagger,  Au- 
gustus?’ His  glare  was  positively  fe- 
rocious, and  he  screamed,  ‘I’d  like  to 
dag  somebody.’  That  boy  had  murder 
In  his  heart.  I had  frightful  dreams 
that  night,  and  I took  the  first  comfort- 
able morning  train  for  Boston.” 

Old  Chimes  continued;  "All  my  life 
I have  been  a little  brother  of  the 
rich,  so  far  as  visiting  was  concerned. 
Only  the  well-to-do  can  put  you  at 
ease.  In  their  houses  there  Is  no  creak- 
ing of  domestic  machinery.  You  never 
feel  that  the  claret  was  ordered  espe- 
cially for  you;  that  a bottle  of  Scotch 
was  brought  from  town  in  a traveling 
bag  especially  for  Uncle  George,  and 
that  each  glass  is  counted  as  you  drink 
it.  It  is  better  to  be  driven  to  the  rail- 
way station  than  to  run  for  a street 
car  with  an  eccentric  time  table.  It  Is 
better  to  be  in  a spacious  bed  room 
with  thick  walls  than  in  a cheap  imi- 
tation cottage  where  you  are  forced  to 
hear  such  domestic  conservation,  as  ’I 
wonder  how  long  the  old  ass  Is  going 
to  stay,’  or  ‘Do  you  think  he  would  put 
up  with  hashed  mutton  for  dinner? 
You  know  we  ought  not  to  afford  more 
than  one  roast  a week.’  It  Is  torture  to 
be  In  a house  where  the  hostess  has  a 
careworn  face  and  excuses  herself  for 
leaving  the  table  to  confer  with  the 
cook,  where  the  table-girl  Is  distracted, 
or  where  the  host  says,  ‘No  ceremony, 
old  man;  you  must  take  us  as  we  are; 
you  are  welcome  to  what  we  have.’ 
You  feel  like  saying  with  the  guest  In 
the  old  reading  book,  ‘And  is  this  your 
humble  store?  And  a half  of  t-hls  do 
you  offer  to  a stranger?  Then  never 
saw  I hospitality  before.’  ” 

Young  de  Bang  interrupted  the  flow 
of  wisdom:  “I  say.  Mr.  Chimes,  why 

don’t  you  go  to  Whoopherup  Point? 
That  would  suit  you  to  a T.  It’s  an  ex- 
clusive place.  There  are  only  two  class- 
es there— the  tight  and  the  loose."  _ 

Old  Chimes  did  not  deign  to  answer. 
"As  I was  saying,  gentlemen,  visiting 
is  hazardous.  If  you  must  visit,  go  to 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  then  only 
when  they  adopt  the  fashion  of  in- 
viting you  for  a fixed  stay,  unless  you 
have  the  nerve  of  the  Chevalier  Strong, 
who  went  with  a carpet-bag  to  Sir 
Francis  Clavering’s  for  a week,  and 
stayed  for  at  least  three  years.  But  even 
then  you  will  soon  miss  your  inde- 
pendence, your  liberty  to  growl  at  the 
meals  and  the  service.  You  will  eat 
and  drink  and  smoke  too  much  if  your 
host  is  convlvlally  inclined.  Young  girls 
in  the  house  will  remind  you  that  you 
are  old,  and  if  there  is  a widow  on  the 
piazza,  you  will  recall  Mr.  Herford's 
adage— a little  widow  is  a dangerous 
thing. 


"I  admit  that  there  are  comfortable 
ea-slde  and  mountain  lrrs.  But  there 
I are  people  there.  If  you  go  to  an  inn, 
choose  one  where  all  the  guests  frankly 
i dislike  each  other.  Avoid  all  places 
where  the  young  women  go  about  with 
arms  over  each  other's  shoulders,  where 
those  more  mature  huddle  together  lr. 
i frenzied  gossip,  where  the  men  call 
each  other  Jack  and  Bill.  You  will  be 
freer  and  happier  If  the  guests  look 
scornfully  at  each  other,  for  there  will 
then  be  no  quarrels  after  intimacy  or 
regrets  for  absurd  confidences.  For 
this  reason  I should  advise  an  inn  fre- 
quented only  by  respectable  Bostonians. 
After  all  you  are  more  comfortable  in 
your  own  lodgings.  There  you  may  let 
the  morning  pass  without  shaving, 
there  you  may  lounge  in  pyjamas,  and 
you  are  not  forced  to  hear  war  news 
or  infallible  plans  for  ending  the  war  in 
two  weeks.  If  Mr.  Doogue  would  only 
secure  a bulbul  for  the  Public  Garden! 

"‘And  yet  I think  I'll  go  to  Ferguson's 
,for  the  Fourth.  They  tell  queer  stories 
about  the  way  he  made  his  money,  and 
he  pronounces  his  name  with  a sharp 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  but  he 
has  no  children  to  wake  you  up  at  an 
unearthly  hour  with  cannon  crackers, 
j and  his  punch  is  a wonderful  example 
I of  art  and  nature  in  combination.  If  he 
would  only  promise  not  to  go  coaching! 
I don't  blame  the  villagers  for  guying 
| his  coaching  parties,  for  the  man  that 
toots  the  horn  must  have  a chronically 
cracked  lip.  Let  me  see.  Ferguson  has 
asked  me  ar.d  the  Intelligent  Foreign- 
er. and  the  Historical  Painter,  who  is 
| Just  finishing  his  masterpiece,  'The 
Bombardment  of  Santiago,’  from 
sketches  made  at  Hull;  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent of  Sociology,  and  Mr.  Auger.  I 
wish  he  had  asked  Miss  Eustacla,  but 
, she  doesn’t  get  along  with  Mrs.  Fergu- 
7 son;  she  says  she  is  too  violently  per- 
I fumed.’’ 


of  moderating*  *th.  ardor.  This,  he 

said,  was  both  in  the  Interest  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  public.”  He  threatened 
rigid  measures,  if  his  advice  were  not 
followed.  “One  of  these  was  to  com- 
pel every  automobilist  to  have  a huge 
number  painted  on  the  back  of  his  ma- 
chine. In  case  the  police  fail  to  make 
| a reckless  automobolist  stop,  if  he  is 
| going  too  fast,  they  will  at  any  rate  be 
able  to  note  his  number.”  Think  what 
an  outcry  there  would  be  in  this  city 
If  the  police  were  to  attempt  to  put 
;down  scorching,  if  they  were  to  insist 
on  bicyclists  using  bells  and  lanterns! 
In  this  civilized  town  the  street  is  the 
bicyclist’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 


Mr.  Hugues  le  Roux  of  Paris  has 
broken  out  again  in  a fine  frenzy.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  motor-car.  the  tricycle 
end  the  bicycle  that  disturb  his  walks 
abroad,  he  wrote  to  the  prOfet  of  police: 
“I  am  one  of  'hose  who  think  that  se-l 
jcurlty  no  longer  exists  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  And  since  your  agents  declare 
they  are  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
terror,  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  on  and  after  present  date  I shall 
take  my  walks  abroad  with  my  re- 
volver in  my  pocket,  and  that  I shall 
fire  upon  the  first  mad  dog  who,  riding 
an  automotor  or  petroleum-cycle,  flies 
away  after  having  exposed  me  and  mine 
to  the  risk  of  being  run  down  or  run 
over.”  And  now  there  is  another  terror 
to  the  Parisian  pedestrian. 

"Dr.  Llddon  told  me  of  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister who  was  called  on  at  short  notice  to 
officiate  at  the  parish  church  of  Crathie  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  and,  transported  by 
this  tremendous  experience,  burst  forth  In 
rhetorical  supplication:  'Grant  that  as  she 
gl  ows  to  be  an  old  woman  she  may  be  made 
a new  man,  and  that  in  all  righteous  causes 
she  may  go  forth  before  her  people  like  a 
he-goat  on  the  mountains.’  ” 


1 ^ 


Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave, 
Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise. 
And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue; 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free; 

What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 
Savors  well  to  thee  and  me. 


Alas,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
wo  cannot  oblige  you;  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  old  songs  and  stories,  and  we 
have  heard  no  new  ones  worth  repeat- 
ing. Even  Puck  has  abandoned  the  goat 
s.s  a mainspring  of  humor.  The  silly 
season  began  yesterday.  Let  us  today 
be  statistical  and  instructive. 


H.  I.  asks:  "Why  are  not  all  apart- 
ment houses  furnished  with  balconies? 
A man  that  owns  or  rents  a house  can 
sit  on  the  doorstep  and  ei.jcy  the  cool 
of  the  evening;  but  what  a boon  a 
balcony  would  be  to  those  that  are  now 
stifled  In  flats." 

The  poets  are  with  you,  Madam. 
When  Tom  Clinch  rode  stately  through 
London  streets  to  be  hanged, 

The  maids  to  the  doors  and  balconies  ran. 

And  said,  Lack-a-day!  he's  a proper  young 
man. 

The  loving  wife  of  Mr.  John  Gilpin 
spied  him  from  a balcony.  Byron  com- 
pared Venetian  dames  “leaning  over 
the  balcony”  to  Venuses  of  Titian. 
There  are  instances  galore.  O bal- 
conies. guitars,  serenades,  the  fall  of 
a handkerchief  or  rose,  stock  incidents 
of  operetta!  And  it  is  indeed  a Joy  to 
smoke  peacefully  thus  suspended  in  air 
after  sundown,  dropping  matches  or  . 
tobacco  ash  on  those  passing  under,  j 
, Then  the  close  presence  of  the  adored 
one  in  the  dusk,  with  murmurous  con- 
versation, with  the  sense  of  isolation! 

But  there  are  coarse,  prosaic  men  In 
petty  authority  v ho  look  askew  at  bal- 
' conies  save  for  purposes  of  revenue. 
Thus  at  Mu  ister  In  Westphalia  the 
town  council  has  decided  to  put  a tax 
on  balconies — $50  for  those  which  pro- 
ject beyond  the  walls,  and  $12  50  for 
those  that  are  loss  ambitious.  "The 
Council  has  decided  that  the  balcony  is 
frivolous,  lends  Itself  to  Idle  gazing,  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  and  a tendency  to 
unpractical  flirtation.”  This  sounds  as 
though  It  came  from  the  Connecticut  r.f 
farller  years.  But  our  lriond  the  Clas- 
sical Scholar  assures  us  that  the  owner 
of  the  first  balcony  built  In  ancient 
P.omo  taxed  personally  his  tenants, 
"fl.  tries,  a Homan  citizen,  let  his 
house  to  the  censors,  Cato  and  Flaccus. 
He  then  built  out  a balcony  and  came 
into  personal  residence  there,  in  order 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  them.” 


A woman  died  recently  and  bequeathed 
her  fortune  to  the  Bear-pit  of  Berne. 
(You  know  they  are  fond  of  bears  -'n 
Berne,  because  a bear  killed  in  the 
chase  showed  the  Duke  of  Zahrlngen 
the  site  for  his  new  city).  She  was 
not  the  first  to  prefer  animals  of  four 
logs  to  men  or  women.  There  have  been 
innumerable  bequests  to  cats  and  dogs. 
A peasant  of  Toulouse  left  his  money  to 
his  horse,  which  he  gave  to  a nephew. 
The  will  was  approved;  Claud  Serres, 
professor  of  law  at  Montpellier,  gave 
the  opinion  "The  simplicity  of  the  vil- 
lager should  insure  the  execution  of  his 
last  wish,  and  since  he  mentioned  his 
nephew,  the  nephew  should  be  the  heir.” 
Apes  have  inherited.  Nor  have  fish 
been  forgotten,  for  in  1825  the  Comte 
de  la  Mirandole  left  a handsome  legacy 
to  a carp  that  he  had  nourished  for  20 
years. 

No  doubt  these  benevolent  persons 
believed  with  Mr.  Dupont  of  Nemours 
that  wherever  there  is  intelligence  of 
any  degree,  there  is  a spark  of  divin- 
ity. “There  is  one  in  the  polypus,  per- 
haps there  are  several.  There  is  one 
in  the  oyster;  there  is  a very  respecta- 
ble one  in  the  elephant;  and  there  was 
a sublime  one  in  Confucius.” 


The  Leipzig  Tagebiait  devotes  a col- 
umn to  the  marriage  market.  An  ad- 
vertisement published  lately  was  as  fol- 
lows: "A  son,  elderly,  solid,  and  seri- 

ous, Is  seeking  for  his  father  (a  strict 
and  solid  man  in  a quiet  business)  an 
alone-standing  widow  and  maiden  with 
some  ready  money.  Offers,  with  full 
elatement  of  particulars,  to  be  addressed 

. The  son  can  be  Interviewed  by 

appointment  between  the  hours  of  nine 
ar.d  eleven.”  He  evidently  wishes  to  see 
applicants  in  full  sunlight.  But  where 
dees  Papa  come  in? 


"W 


There  is  no  liberty  In  France.  Parist- 
tr.H  are  not  free.  Here  Is  an  instance' 
»?  the  tyranny  of  the  police  of  that 
:ity.  The  Prefet  gave  an  audience  last 
*<ck  to  scorchers  on  automobiles. 
‘IP-  Imj.r  sed  upon  them  the  necessity 


You  read  in  the  papers  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  great  opera  company  that 
will  appear  at  the  Metropolitan  next 
season  under  th^  management  of  Mr. 
Grau.  In  -truth,  it  is  a noble  list  of 
singers,  and  the  reappearance  of  Mar- 
cella Sembrich  will  be  awaited  with 
keen  interest,  for  beyond  doubt  she  is 
one  of  the  exceedingly  few  mistresses 
of  bel  canto  now  living. 

Will  Mr.  Grau  bring  this  most  ex- 
pensive company  to  Boston?  Already 
there  are  rumors  about  a season  at 
Mechanics’s  Building,  or  Mechanics's 
[ Building  Auditorium  fas  though  this 
high  sounding  name  necessarily  alle- 
vlates  the  rank  discomfort  of  the  place 
when  opera  is  given  there  In  the  sight 
of  the  people— who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  sit  near  the  stage). 

But  have  you  heard  of  the  possible 
production  here  of  any  new  or  middle- 
aged  yet  unfamiliar  work?  Oh,  no.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  any  new  opera  will  be 
put  before  the  American  public  by  so 
experienced  a manager  as  Mr.  Grau; 
*.* 

In  Paris  there  has  been  for  a long 
time  complaint  against  the  scanty  re- 
pertory of  the  Op6ra. 

In  the  Revue  Internationale  d« 
Muslque— an  Interesting  fortnightly,  by 
the  way— Samuel  Rousseau  explains 
tills  scantiness,  without  apologizing, 


however,  for  t lie  managers.  According 
to  him  the  expense  at  the  Opera  for 
each  performance  is  21,000  francs.  The 
subsidy  of  the  Government  reduces  this 
sum  to  17,000  francs.  Consequently 
every  opera  which  brings  in  less  than 
17,000  francs  is  immediately  condemned, 
and  one  of  the  four  or  five  operas  which 
are  sure  drawing  cards  takes  its  place. 
“The  true  guilty  person  in  this  affair 
is  the  good  public,  which  is  always 
ready  to  chaff  the  poverty  of  the  re- 
pertory, demanding  loudly  the  novelty 
that  it  abstains  carefully  from  seeing." 

Mr.  Grau  might  Justifiably  use  this  re- 
ply of  Mr.  Rousseau,  and  he  could  say 
in  addition  that  he  receives  no  sub- 
sidy from  State  or  national  Govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

Nevertheless  new  operas  are  produced 
in  Paris.  Thus  one  after  the  other, 
d’lndy's  "Fervaal,”  Rousseau's  "Cloche 
du  Rhin"  (for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage),  andPuccini's  "La  Boheme”  have 
lately  been  performed. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Rousseau  is  not 
well  known  in  this  country,  and  yet  he 
is  a man  of  indisputable  parts. 

Here  in  Boston,  so  far  as  music  is 
concerned,  a dead  ass  is  perferred  to  a 
living  lion — or  even  a live  ass. 

Rousseau  was  born  at  Neuvemaison, 
June  11,  1853.  The  son  of  an  organ- 
builder,  be  amused  himself  at  the  age 
of  four  by  trying  to  make  little  musical 
instruments  out  of  material  in  his 
father’s  Workshop.  When  he  was  12 
years  old  he  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  the  first  organ 
prize  (pupil  of  Franck)  in  1877.  The 
next  year  he  was  a second  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  He  took  'the  Cressent  prize 
in  1878,  and  he  took  the  City  of  Paris 
prize  in  1891  with  his  opera  "MOrowlg,” 
first  performed  at  the  Trocad£ro  in  1892, 
and  given  later  that  year  at  the  Grand 
Theatre.  Chapel  Master  at  Saint  Clo- 
tilde,  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
sacred  music,  although  his  opera  “Di- 
anorah”  in  one  act  was  produced  at  the 
Op6ra  Comique  in  1879— and  sung  five 
times.  His  chief  religious  work  is  a 
Messe  Solennelle. 

His  opera  "La  Cloche  du  Rhin,”  in 
three  acts,  text  by  Montorgueil  and 
Gheusi,  originally  entitled  "Nunziata,” 
was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  June 
8.  The  subject  was  suggested  by  a few 
lines  in  Victor  Hugo’s  “Le  Rhin.” 

"The  scene  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  fifth  century,  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  had  already  over- 
thrown nearly  all  the  strongholds  of 
paganism  in  Germany.  Hatto,  a pagan 
King,  finds  himself  in  his  last  refuge,  a 
ruined  village.  There  the  old  chief  lives 
with  his  grandson,  Konrad,  worshiping 
Odin,  whose  savage  priestess,  Liba,  en- 
courages him  in  his  cruelty.  Near  Hat- 
to's  castle  is  a convent  of  Christian  vir- 
gins. The  nuns  sing  canticles  that 
trouble  Hatto's  mind,  and  the  old  man 
has  also  heard  the  sound  of  the  mys- 
terious bell— the  Cloche  du  Rhin— affixed 
by  some  miraculous  agency  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  monastery,  where  an  angel's 
wing  is  believed  to  set  it  ringing.  None 
hear  this  bell  but  those  whose  end  is 
nigh,  and  when  a member  of  the  Kingly 
family  approaches  his  end,  its  chime 
has  never  failed  to  portend  this  event. 
One  of  t lie  chief’s  Lieutenants,  Her- 
mann, returns  with  his  troops  laden 
with  booty,  and  bringing  captive 
a fair-haired  Christian  girl,  one  of  the 
nuns,  named  Hervine,  who  has  allowed 
herself  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  the  hope 
of  converting  Hatto.  She  confesses  her 
religion,  and  as  she  knows  that  the 
bell  has  rung  his  death  knell  in  the 
old  man’s  ears,  she  reminds  him  of 
the  legend,  exhorting  him  to  repentance. 
Hervine’s  beauty  wins  the  heart  of  Kon- 
rad, but  the  savage  old  chief,  excited  by 
Liba,  draws  his  sword  to  immolate  her 
on  the  altar  of  Odin,  when  the  bell  again 
rings,  and  he  falls  dead.  In  the  second 
act  Konrad  has  become  King; 

his  love  for  the  Christian  saves 

her  and  he  avows  his  passion, 

offering  to  renounce  the  faith 

of  his  ancestors  If  she  will  but  vield  to 
his  love.  Hervine  is  about  to  succumb 
when  the  canticle  sung  by  her  sisters 
in  the  convent  rises  to  her  ear,  and 
she  tears  herself  from  the  young  man’s 
arms.  But  the  Christians  attack  the 
village;  Konrad  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  soldiers,  and  during  his 
absence  Liba,  the  Druidical  prophetess, 
who  watches  the  progress  of  the  battle, 
instigates  the  people  to  offer  the  Chris- 
tian maiden  as  a sacrifice  to  their  gods. 
Hervine  Is  thrown  into  the  river;  the 
followers  of  Odin  triumph;  the  con- 
vent is  set  on  fire,  and  its  bell  sinks  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
third  act  Konrad  has  abandoned  bis  vil- 
lage, and  wanders  in  a forest  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  bewailing  Hervine, 
his  only  thought,  being  to  rejoin  her. 
When  Liba  comes  to  sacrifice  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  altar,  he  breaks  the  sa- 
cred vessels  and  overturns  the  altar. 
His  former  subjects  rush  upon  him, 
strike  him  down  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar and  depart.  The  bell  of  the  Rhine 
sounds  beneath  the  river,  on  whose  sur- 
face Hervine  appears  in  the  moonlight, 
and  gliding  toward  the  dying  youth, 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  leading  him  to 
eternal  joys,  the  reward  of  his  martyr- 
dom and  her  own. 

In  the  above-quoted  article  published 
in  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Musi- 
que,  Mr.  Rousseau,  before  the  first 
night,  talked  frankly  abbut  his  music. 

"I  desired  for  a libretto  a pathetic 
and  lofty  legend  which  should  yet  be 
profoundly  human,  where  tlie  Interest 
was  born  from  the  shock  of  passions 
rather  than  from  the  frequency  of  in- 
cident; few  characters;  in  a lucid  story 
a happy  mingling  of  violence,  charm. 


tenderness,  poetry,  and,  if  'ri  ncie  ; 
sible,  through  vand  above!  it  all 
touch  of  the  mysterious!  cjr  the 

tastic.”  * i f _ 

He  liked  the  libretto  presented  him,  | 
nor  was  he,  disturbed  because:  there  I 
was  little  opportunity  for  scenffc  con- f 
trasts  and  display.  He  thinks  too^much 
attention  is  paid  the  upholstery  of  opera  | 
and  that  money  is  wasted  thereby. 

Yes,  like  so  many  ultra-modern 
Frenchmen,  he  used  the  leit-motiv  (“in- 
vented by  Grfitry”)  because  he  could 
thus  “and  thus  only”  obtain  unity. 

"I  furnished  each  of  the  four  chief  I 
characters  with  a characteristic  theme;  ' 
I added  a barbarous  Pagan  theme  and  I 
a mystic,  Christian  theme,  symbols  of  [ 
the  two  contesting  religions.  And 
brooding  over  the  entire  work  is  the  1 
theme  of  the  Bell:  three  notes  of  the  I 
Dies  irae  harmonized  tragically.  And 
the  seven  leit-motiv,  not  cnly  intended  l 
to  appear  from  time  to  time  witti  their  | 
primitive  figuration,  but  also  in  frag- 
mentary form,  transformed,'  shortened  ! 
or  lengthened  by  rhythm  of  structure 
would  form  the  bottom  of  the  mor-  I 
ceaux  which  I thought  wopld  thus  be  I 
connected  intimately  with  the  work 
Thus,  for  example,  the  legend  of  the 
bell  sung  by  Hervine  begins  in  E flat  I 
and  ends  in  E fiat;  it  is  an  aria-dior- 
resco  referens— but  the  whole  aceom-  I 
paniment  is  made  out  of  the  mystic 
Christian  theme.’  * • • I have  tried 

to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the  ear  o 
the  public  and  the  brain  <jf  the  musi 
cian;  to  sing  and  to  comment;  to  move 
and  to  interestT’ 

Mr.  Fernand  Le  Borne,  composer,  and 
a man  of  modern  feeiing  and  tendencies, 
deplores  Mr.  Rousseau's  desire  to  please 
everybody,  and  thinks  that  the  opera 
would  be  a greater  work  of  art  if  the 
composer  had  considered  only  his  own 
intention  and  followed  relentlessly  his 
own  convictions.  Yet  he  praises  in  Le 
Monde  Artiste  many  pages  of  the  opera 
and  calls  the  work  as  a whole  one  of 
the  most  musical  and  interesting  scores 
of  the  young  school. 

Mr.  Hugues,  Imbert  in  Le  Guide 
Musical,  was  highly  pleased,  although 
he  complains  gently  of  an  overuse  of 
; dissonances  in  the  first  two  acts. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pougin,  a critic  of  more 
than  ordinary  authority  and  the  main 
stay  of  La  Mdnestrel,  found  the  libretto 
empty  of  action,  cclor,  character.  "L 
us  go  back  frankly  into  human  life,  let 
us  abandon  these  insipid  legends  with 
which  the  public  is  now  saturated.. 
• * * let  us  return  to  real  and  natural^] 

1 action,  and  characters  that  are  alive', 
really  of  flesh  end  blood,  whose  acts, 
speech,  sentiments,  vices  even,  can  move( 
and  thrill  vs,  ar.d  excite  in  us  that  in 
terest  which  is  the  first  condition  fo. 
the  existence  of  any  scenic  work.”  And| 
he  finds,  also,  that  “music  with  color, 
poetry  and  passion  is  here  rarely  heard, 
that  modulatory  rage  is  almost  un-; 
ce  asing.” 

Thus  do  doctors  disagree,  and  Mr. 
Rouseau  is  critic  as  well  as  composer; 
for  he  is  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Eclair. 

The  cast  was  as  follows;  tL 

Hervine Miss  Acktg 

L,iba Mrs.  Heglon 

Koi  rad  Yaguet 

Hermann  „««« 

Hatto  Bartet 

* * * -S 

There  was  not  such  a difference  of 

opinion  concerning  Puccini's  "La  Bo- 
heme,” which  was  sung  in  French  at 
the  Op£ra-Comique  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris,  June  13.  The  same  Mr.  Imbert 
found  that  all  the  episodic  and  descrip- 
tive music  was  written  with  youthful 
fire,  incredible  vivacity,  and  remarka- 
ble orchestral  skill  and  scenic  under 
standing.  "The  personality  of  the  con? 
poser  is  less  sharply  defined  when  h: 
deals  with  purely  sentimental  scenes," 
yet  he  praises  the  death  of  Mirni,  for 
soberness  in  detail,  and  he  finds  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  act  "poign- 
ant.” 

And  good  Mr.  Pougin  had  a beautiful 
time.  He  makes  faces  in  his  review  at 
the  Wagnerites,  he  attributes  the  great 
success  of  Puccini’s  opera  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  tired  of  antiquities 
and  legendary  battles  and  symbols  and 
poems  without  action  and  never  ceas- 
ing orchestra;  that  It  demands  music, 
music  frankly  making  its  way  to  the 
heart. 

He  indulges  himself  in  reminiscences. 
He  tells  how  Henri  Miirger  was  paid, 
only  15  francs  for  each  feuilleton  in- 
stalment of  "Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Bo- 
hfeme,”  when  it  was  published  in  the 
Corsaire;  how  Mijrger  sold  the  story  Jr 
book  form  for  500  francs  to  a publishei 
who  sold  70,000  copies  of  it.  He  give: 
a carefully  compiled  sketch  of  Puccini 

And  then  he  reviews  the  work  ai 
length.  The  libretto  is  skillfully  put 
together,  varied  In  emotion,  "re 
j producing  the  characteristics  of  Frencl  j 
opfira-comique.” 

"The  opera  is  not  a chef-d'oeuvre 
but  It  is  a sincere,  emotional,  mos 
honorable  work,  one  that  says  what  i 
wishes  to  say,  one  that  is  without  ex 


r-  j . 

i 
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....  of  distinction:  the  mind 
’the  ear  of  the  hearer  Is  satls- 

chief  comedians  were  Miss  Gulr- 
Miss  Tlphalne,  Marshal,  Fu- 
cliaunard),  Bouvet,  Isnardon. 

- - * * * 

enzie  has  finished  a Manfred 
■orchestra:  Astarte,  Pastorale, 
.ght  of  the  Spirits.  H— ml  Did 
humann  write  music  to  Byron’s 

cagnl's  new  opera,  “Iris,”  will  be 
jiced  next  fall  at  the  Costanzi, 
The  two  parts  will  be  sung  by 
, Darcide  and  de  Marchl.  They  say 
Mascagni  will  receive  $2000  for  ti.e 
rhoniC  poem  for  the  Leopardi  Fes- 
at  Recanati. 

ar  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
ssor  of  violin  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
■tory  In  the  place  of  Ysaye.  | 

i London  correspondent  of  Le  Guide 
:al  says  of  Jean  de  Reszke's  Sieg- 
"Hc  sang  entrancingly,  but  he 
JO  Idea  of  the  part  or  the  charac- 
As  f’>"  Nordica,  she  was  utterly 
ifactory.” 

. * « 

v6's  Marguerite  (in  Gounod’s 
_st")  staggered  London.  The  Pall 
Gazette  of  June  17  spoke  of  it  as 

st  night,  at  Covent  Garden,  we 
re  introduced  to  a very  novel  inter- 
station  indeed  of  Gounod’s  ,Mar- 
erite,  taken  by  Mme.  Calvfi,  who,  it 
understood,  made  on  extraordinary 
asation  in  the  part  last  year  in  the 
rtis.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
e will  make  no  less  of  a sensation 
th  It  in  London,  for  reasons  which 
all  be  expounded.  So  strange  andi  so 
lazing  was  this  interpretation,  that 
propose  to  make  a more  or  less 
ming  commentary  upon  her  version 
the  part,  and  to  sum  up  the  whole 
icluslon  at  the  end.  She  chose,  then, 
ike  Mme.  Ei;mes,  to  represent  Mar- 
;rite  as  a blonde,  and  at  her  first  en- 
noe  she  immediately  showed  her  cu- 
,is  originality.  Faust  addresses  Mar- 
rite  on  her  way  from  church.  Mar- 
rite  modestly  passes  him  by  with  a 
;f  phrase.  Calv6's  Marguerite  passed 
i bv  modestly  enough,  but  not  until 
a swift  and  most  comprehensive 
nee  she  had  altogether  realized  the 
. locations,  physical  and  other,  of 
ist„  It  was  a minor  stroke  of  genius,  j 
r next  appearance  is,  of  course,  in  i 
Garden  scene,  when  her  singing  of 
■Roi  de  Thule’  song  was  trans-  j 
mod  under  her  treatment.  She  sang 
jxceedingly  well;  but  that  was  not 
rything,  nor  yet  more  than  a frac- 
l.  She  has  the  wonderful  power  of 
ising  the  sentiment  of  her  drama 
j her  voice.  In  this  instance,  she 
ise  to  be  absorbed  in  her  meeting 
h Faust,  and  by  the  most  subtle 
tety  of  voice  she  indicated  that  ab- 
ption  here  and  everywhere.  At  the 
l of  the  first  stanza  she  frankly  left 
■ spinning  wheel  alone,  and  sang  to 
■seif  with  a thousand  hints  of  her 
ience  of  mind.  Then  in  the  Jewel 
ig  her  frank  delight  was  beyond  the 
tomary  delight  of  the  conventional 
rguerite;  she  took  an  exquisite 
asure  in  jewels,  first  for  their  own 
ce,  and  second  for  the  sake  of  her 
n beauty.  Such  a little  matter  as 
j contemplation  of  her  wrist  with  a 
melet  hanging  there  was  a sign  of 
r extraordinary  self-identification 
th  the  part.  Then  upon  the  entrance 
i the  old  serving- woman  nothing  could 
ve  been  mere  significant  than  her 
ling  the  necklace  under  her  gown. 
'Then  the  open  and  eager  development 
her  love  for  Faust  was  beautifully 
ggested.  She  loved  him,  that  sufficed; 
[id  all  her  reserve  was  ready  to  melt 
:fore  the  fire  of  his  passion.  The  hes- 
fition  was  momentary,  but  she  made 
u feel  that  there  could  be  no 
.y.  there  must  be  no  delay; 

few  more  engrossingly  charming 
:es  can  be  imagined  than  that  in 
eh  sTie  finally  surrendered  to  Faust, 
cathedral  scene  was  equally  well 
d and  sung  by  this  fine  artist.  Her 
Sfision  and  terror  were  once  more  em- 
Odicd  in  her  voice,  and  her  action 
s incomparably  significant..  In  the 
jne  of  Valentine’s  death  there  is,  of 
urse,  scope  only  for  the  actress  and 
for  the  singer;  and  here  her  repul- 
of  the  curse  of  her  dying  brother 
full  of  tragedy  and  the  true  hor- 
of  a deeply  superstitious  sentiment, 
the  prison  scene,  however,  she  rose 
even  greater  heights.  Here  is  the 
.jortunity  for  passion  such  as  this 
:ist  possesses  among  the  very  few. 
ry  gesture,  every  movement,  were 
Jnct  with  the  spirit  of  weariness, 
helplessness,  of  penitence,  of  remorse, 
could  only  admire  the  genius  of 
artist,  and  confess  that  here  was 
who.  after  making  the  art  of  opera 
■ni  not  only  possible,  but  also  prob- 
h»l  went  on  to  make  it  touching  and 
anly  tragic.  The  delirious  scene 

this  act  scarcely  bears  thinking 
.jout.  At  the  moment  it  was  certainly 
in . intense  expression  of  the  most  ab- 
.ectly  essential  emotion  possible  to  hu- 
j man  being.  To  Slim  up,  then.  We  con- 
sider this  to  be'  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  exquisite  Marguerite 
:e  have  scen<ln  London,  fine  yet  never 
'nsational  in  the  vulgar  sense,  nobly 
.thetic,  yet  never  wantonly  sentimen- 
conceived  fully  frtfm  every  point  of 
,_w  with  a rare  Intelligence,  and  as 
Sjly  carried  out  tq  its  last  logical  con- 
tusion. Novel  in  many  ways,  it  was 
• gther  the  novelty  of  gfeatness  in  art 
than  the  noveltjr*of  eccentricity  or  per- 
■"irsity.” 

Philip  Hals. 


‘/  *U\  v \ 


And  when  old  Chimes  went  to  buy  his 

ticket  at  the  Union  Station,  he  "found  Mr. 
Jules  Renard  waiting  for  him.  “What!  Are 
you  back  from  Paris?”  asked  the  hearty  old 
buck.  “Yes,”  safd  the  amiable  foreigner, 
“and  1’nx  going  down  to  Ferguson's  with 
you  for  the  4tli.  Do  you  mind  getting  me 
a ticket?  I haven't  anything  less  than  a 
$100  bill." 

Old  Chimes  was  blue  and  he  did  not  Join  In 
the  noisy  talk  after  they  were  all  seated  In 
the  smoking  car.  The  Historical  Painter 
proposed  to  sketch  him  ns  a study  for  Silence. 
“Stop  your  chaff,”  said  the  old  man.  “I'm 
thinking  of  my  nephew.  Miss  Eustacla’s 
brother.  He’s  with  the  Rough  Riders,  and 
I’m  wondering  what  sort  of  a holiday  he  is 
having.” 

Mr.  Rcr.ard  was  at  once  sympathetic.  I 
He  asked  the  number  of  American  troops 
engaged  and  began  to  compute  the  mathe-  [ 
matlcal  chances  of  the  nephew’s  escape  from 
death.  “Even  if  he  should  lose  a leg,  he 
might  do  as  well  afterward  as  my  old  play- 
n ate  Fabriclen,  who  left  our  little  village 
to  fight  against  the  Germans.  I’ll  tell  you 
his  story;  its  a short  one.  By  the  way,  have 
you  a good  cigar?  Those  I bought  are  not 
fit  to  smoke.”  And  the  amiable  foreigner 
beguiled  the  way  as  follows: 

THE  MODEL  PLANTER. 

They  thought  the  battle  was  over 
when  one  of  the  last  bullets,  a spent 
ball,  struck  the  right  leg  of  Fabriclen. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  home  with  a 
wooden  leg. 

At  first  he  took  pride  in  it  whenever 
he  entered  the  village  church,  stamp- 
ing on  the  stone  floor  so  loudly  that 
you  would  have  taken  him  for  a suisse 
in  a large  town. 

When  curiosity  was  appeased  he 
mourned  for  a long  time,  ashamed,  and 
he  thought  he  was  good  for  nothing. 

Then  he  searched  obstinately  for 
something  to  do,  and  he  often  deceived 
himself. 

But  now  that  he  is  on  the  road  of 
modest  comfort,  without  despising  his 
leg  of  flesh  and  bone,  he  has  a weakness 
for  his  wooden  leg. 

He  hires  out  for  the  day.  They  show 
him  a garden  patch.  Then  they  go 
away  and  leave  him  at  work. 

His  right  hand  pocket  is  full  of  beans, 
red  or  white,  as  it  happens. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a hole  in  it,  net 
too  small,  not  too  big. 

With  a steady  gait  Fabriclen  goes 
the  length  of  the  patch.  His  wooden 
leg  digs  a hole  with  each  step.  He 
shakes  his  pocket.  Beans  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  covers  them  yp  with  his 
left  foot  and  walks  on. 

Thus  does  he  gain  honorably  his  liv- 
ing; the  brave  fellow,  hands  behind  bis 
back,  head  in  air,  as  though  he  were  a-  j 
walking  for  his  health. 

A correspondent  sends  the  Journal  j 
an  original  poem,  "suitable  for  all  patri- 
otic purposes,”  but  there  is  a stumbling  | 
block  to  publication;  he  makes  July 
rhyme  with  Dooley.  And  yet  there 
should  be  a poem  today.  The  choir 
will  now  sing  four  verses  from  page  18  i 
of  the  Heart  and  Home  Songster,  com-  j 
l mon  metre,  to  the  tune  Ortonville. 

| Please  all  rise  and  join  in  the  singing. 

Father,  what  fearful  noise  is  that. 

Like  thundering  of  the  clouds? 

Why  do  the  people  wave  their  hats. 

And  rush  along  In  crowds? 

| 1 It,  is  the  noise  of  cannon,  child, 

The  glad  shouts  of  the  free; 

This  is  the  day  to  memory  dean— 

’Tis  Freedom's  jubilee. 

I wish  that  I was  now  a man. 

I'd  fire  my  cannon,  too, 

And  cheer  as  loudly  as  the  rest — 

But,  father,  why  don’t  you? 

I'm  getting  old  and  weak — but  still 
My  heat  Is  big  with  Joy; 

I've  witness'd  many  a day  like  this — 

Shout  you  aloud,  my  boy. 


rose  In  quite  it  marked”  mnllhr  In 
and  as  compared  with  thnfdn  the  Irani'  - I 
diatoly  preceding':  year  tv  ft  If,  we  learn,  I 

"accompaniijd  by  a rise  of  6 per  cent.  ■ 
in  the  value  of  British  extorts,  a rise  I 
of  5 per  cent.  In  the  value  of.  imports, 
and  a rise  of  IS  per  cent,  in  tho  average 
price  of  wheat  per  quarter."  Both  nun  j 
and  women  are  now,  judging  from  the  I 
statistics,  marrying  laler  in  life  than 
hitherto.  The  chances  of  'he  unmarried 
women  over  25  are  distinctly  better. 
The  measles  death-rate  In  1896  was.  with 
the  single  exception  of  1887,  the  highest 
on  record,  and  it  Is  very  doubtful 
whether,  judging  from  published  medi- 
cal reports,  the  figures  for  the  current 
year  will  be  much  more  favorable.  Can- 
cer is  rapidly  increasing,  particularly 
among  males;  last  year  supplied  the 
highest  death-rate  on  record. 


'•« nitty  of  nations  ceases.  Shofild,  olT} 

tho  other  ham  , the  uffabl.  brother  de- 
nim to  be  left  alone  be  has  only  to»  re- 
move the  badge,  ami  sjl  members  'aro  I 
bound  to  respect  his  privacy.”  Th'lji  Is  I 
the  society  for  Hungry  Joe;  he  would 
soon  change  tile  constitutional  sTliule  j 
concerning,  purses. 

And  niiirnr*rrm  a branch  of  this 
clety  be  established  In  Boston  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  .town.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Chutes  have  done  good  missionary 
work,  but  Brimmer  Street  and  St.  Paul 
Street  are  not  yet  met  together,  neither 
lia  ve  Marlborough  Street  and  Cortes 
Street  kissed  each  other; 


I 


Ye  that  believe  In  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, listen  to  a tale,  which  comes 
from  Berlin.  Somebody  was  stealing 
cigars  and  small  change  from  overcoat 
pockets  in  a large  insurance  office.  A 
professor,  a deep  thinker,  was  consult- 
ed. He  put  a certain  aniline  powder 
in  the  mouthpieces  of  cigars.  The  ci- 
gars were  then  put  back.  The  next  day 
those  suspected  were  summoned.  “Show 
your  tongues  and  let’s  see  If  your  lips 
are  blue.”  One  young  man  had  aniline 
jaws  and  a discolored  mouth.  It  was 
shown  that  he  had  been  buying  a large 
quantity  of  alum  as  an  antidote. 

l^j  f.  j} 

] Thus,  sometimes,  even  In  the  public  ways 
and  streets  ,1  taste  thejJe  glorious  dreams, 
sensations,  illusions.  I hdve  wkndered  in 
boundless  deserts  under  the  Algerian  sun, 
moon  ,end  stars,  a rapt  behoider  of  be>itilic 
mirages;  when  In  grim  realty  I was  step- 
ping through  the  mud  of’  SQnae  unkempt, 
brick-lined  Boston  street.  And  I have  seen 
the  vision  of  the  se^en  purple  stars,  and 
the  vision  of  the  three-branched  candela- 
brum, and  the  vision  o t the  masked  cavalier 
who  could  not  speak  his  message  although 
I begged  him  on  my  knees.  And  being  a 
faithful  disciple,  I have  sailed  that  mystic 
sea  you  wot  of,  ascending  and  descending  its 
monstrous  billows  in  a passion  of  pursuit 
and  flight,  a wild  energy  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent. Yes,  I am  rarely  gifted,  and  yet  my 
wife’s  family  are  even  now  petitioning  the 
law-givers  to  force  me  Into  a gold-cure 
asylum. 

We  hoped  to  hear  from  Old  Chimes 
and  his  friends,  who  spent  the  Fourth 
at  Ferguson’s.  We  called  at  his  lodgings 
las't  evening,  and  his  landlady— a singu- 
larly attractive  woman,  who,  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  puts  it,  is  between  thirty 
years  of  age,  smiled  and  said  that  she 
did  not  expect  him  until  Tuesday. 


When  my  nerves  arc  excited  and  my  mind 
| harassed  by  tho, worries  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life,  no  sedative  that  the  doctor  can  sug- 
gest does  me  so  much  good  ns  a visit  from 
my  friend  Mrs.  B.  A soothing  calm  radiates 
from  Mrs.  U.  You  feel  it  iuv  soon  a*  she  en- 
ters a room,  and  It  has  an  almost'  instant 
effect  in  allaying  your  mental  irritation  and 
soothing  your  worried  nerves.  Her  person- 
ality is  like  down  cushions,  and  her  voice 
lulls  you  to  security  like  a cradle  song.  There 
is  a feeling  of  infinite  leisure  and  infinite 
space  about  Mrs.  B.  As  soon  as  you  come 
within  the  light  of  her  presence  you  feel 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  plenty  of 
room.  And  if  you  come  to  think  of  it.  it  Is 
the  lack  (Imaginary  or  real)  of  time  and  room 
that  is  responsible  for  most  of  what  we  call 
tho  small  worries  of  life. 


We  have  always  regarded— that  is, 
since  we  came  to^years  of  alleged  dls- 
cretlon — we  have ‘Slways  regarded  beg- 
ging as  one  of  the  few  truly  genteel 
professions.  How  many  men,  for  in-  | 
stanee,  desire  aid  in  making  their  way 
to  Providence,  a most  respectable  city 
and  the  home  pf  the  Cravat  and  Frock 
Coat  editor  par  excellence  (as  they  say 
in  Canada)  of  the  press  of  this  country. 
How  courteous  and  cordial  to  the  great 
unwashed  are  for  the  moment  the 
patrons  and  the  patronesses  of  art, 
who  dislike  to  spend  their  own  money, 
but.  Vespasian  like,  find  no  evil  smell 
clinging  to  the  dollars  of  the  upper- 
middle,  the  middle,  or  even  the  lower- 
middle  classes.  But  the  Germans  are 
still  masters  in  this  art.  Pleasant  morn- 
ings In  summer  you  may  see  a cab 
driven  in  Berlin  streets  toward  the 
Thiergarten.  A man,  who  is  a cripple, 
and  an  old  woman,  his  wife,  alight. 
They  pay  the’  d.river  50  cents,  and  then 
stand  opposite  each  other  by  the 
Luther  Bridge,  where  they  ask  charity 
in  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful.  They 
live  undoubtedly  in  a villa  and  drink 
welss  beef  three  times  a day. 


“Street  musicians  must  hereafter  pass  the 
censorship  of  the  Boston  Music  Commission 
before  they  are  given  a license  by  the  Police 
Board.” 

We  hope  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a strict  supervision  of  all  music 
within  the  city  gates.  Next  season 
there  should  be  only  a limited  number 
of  concerts.  Musicians  proposing  to 
give  them  should  be  required  to  pass 
a rigid  examination.  The  strength  of 
pianists  should  be  tested  by  a machine, 
and  all  who  succeed  in  moving  a cer- 
tain number  of  pounds  by  stroke  of 
finger  should  be  classed  as  “danger- 
ous" and  be  under  constant  police  Sur- 
veillance. The  throats  of  singers  should 
be  examined  at  least  once  a week  by 
a specialist,  and  lung  power  should  be 
carefully  tested.  We  are  not  sure  but 
that  it  would  be  well  to  require  all 
musicians  to  wear  numbered  badges 
when  they  leave  their  rooms  for  busi- 
ness or  recreation. 

Inspectors  should  be  present  at  con- 
certs. If  a singer  wander  from  ffte 
pitch  or  present  a program  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  songs  by  Brahms,  his  or 
her  license  should  be  revoked.  The 
same  penalty  should  fall  on  any  too 
athletic  pianist.  Boston  may  yet  be  a 
musical  city.  For  once  we  thoroughly 
indorse  the  policy  of  Mayor  Quincy, 
who,  the  New  York  Sun  assures  us,  is 
a fine  musician. 


1 Part  V.  of  “The  English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary” has  been  published.  The  part 
Includes  “Chuck-Cyut,”  and  we  turned  ; 
at  once  to  “Corker,”  hoping  to  find 
at  last  a satisfactory  derivation.  The 
word  is  there,  as  is  the  variant  "caak- 
er,”  used  in  Northumberland,  as  is  the 
! variant  “cawker,”  known  In  Yorkshire 
j and  Lincolnshire.  A goodly  term  for 
anything  astounding  or  astonishing,  j 
anything  big  or  fine  of  its  kind;  and 
it  is  in  use  in  Ireland,  Westmoreland,  ' 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire, 
other  shires,  and  English  colonies,  i 
The  same  old  derivation,  “from  an 
original  form  ‘caulker,’  but  has  also  in 
some  dialects  been  associated  with  the 
word  ‘cork.’  ” We  still  cling  to  Eu- 
gene Field’s  discovery  that  "corker” 
comes  from  the  Greek  “korka,”  mean- 
ing the  adorable  one. 


The  discussion  over  Rodin’s  statue  of 
Balzac  is  still  hot  in  Paris.  They  that 
weep  because  the  statue  is  not  "beau- 
tiful” should  recall  Captain  Gronow’s 
description  of  the  novelist:  “The  great 
enchanter  was  one  of  the  oiliest  and 
commonest  looking  mortals  I ever  be- 
held, being  short  and  corpulent,  with  a i 
broad,  florid  face,  a cascade  of  double  : 
chins,  and  straight,  greasy  hair.  The 
only  striking  feature  in  that  Friar  ' 
Tuck’s  countenance  was  his  eye — dark, 
flashing,  wicked,  full  of  sarcasm  and 
unholy  fire.” 


And  now  there  are  two  more  gases  in 
the  atmosphere  which  you  have 
breathed  without  knowing  of  their  ex- 
istence: metargon  and  neon.  The  for- 
mer shows  a green  line  spectrum,  the 
latter  has  a fine  red  and  yellow  spec- 
trum. This  probably  explains  the  fruitl- 
ness,  if  not  the  grit  of  the  Boston  air, 
as  it  comes  into  your  mouth  and  nose 
and  ears  and  eyes  over  these  filthy 
streets. 


The  new  annual  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages in  England  contains  much  curl-  - 
ous  information^  The  marriage  rata 


A Mr.  Edwin  Hauswald  is  the  prime 
Instigator  of  a singular  social  experi- 
ment at  Frankfort-on-Main.  He  and 
his  followers  have  formed  themselves 
into  the  Wider  Intercourse  Society,  and 
they  propose  to  operate  in  the  great 
towns  of  Europe.  They  say,  “A  good 
half  of  our  town  population  is  made  up 
of  the  stranger  and  the  pilgrim,  the 
squatter  and  the  bird  of  passage  as  op- 
posed to  the  resident  respectable  by 
reason  of  long  tenure  and  family  vaults. 
The  problem  is  how  to  bring  these  social 
poles,  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  together. 
It  Is  to  be  done  by  the  new  intercourse 
and  the  new  social  code.  Members  in 
all  lands  are  to  belong  to  the  society 
and  subscribe  to  the  code.  They  are  all 
to  wear  an  elegant  external  badge  and 
to  be  a brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
comma  11  faut.  When  the  badge  Is 
worn  that  means:  ‘I  am  a member  of 
the  Wider  Intercourse  and  we  are 
brother  badgers.  We  will  share  ideas, 
but  we  will  not  share  purses.'  Here  the 


To  be  scrupulously  careful  when  taking  a 
crossing  or  rounding  a corner  is  to  rob 
life  of  much  of  its  fine  unexpectedness,  of 
mhny  splendid  moments  of  surprise,  adven- 
ture, romance,  tragedy,  comedy.-  For  he  who 
invariably  casts"  a wary  glance  around, 
alert  to  spy  oncoming  trains,  drays,  bicycles, 
mad  dogs,  creditors,  policemen,  will  always, 
unless  indeed  Madam  Fate  : is  out  awalking 
that  fine  day  for  her  health,  will  always,  I 
say,  escape  those  accidents,  incidents,  rencon- 
tres, adventures  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  not  criminally  careful.  Yes,  criminally 
careful,  for  life  is  gray  and  dun  and  drear, 
and  he  that  steals  purple  moments  from  it 
is  a robber.  And  consider  how  your  care- 
fulness wrongs  that  most  estimable  and  in- 
dustrious person — the  newspaper  reporter! 

Old  Chimes  had  little  to  say  about  his 
4th  of  July  visit  to  Ferguson— Ferguson 
J who  accents  sharply  the  second  syllable 
of  his  name,  and  thus  thinks,  poor 
wretch,  to  achieve  distinction.  “It  was 
the  same  old  thing:  piping  hot  weather, 
punch,  too  much  smoking  and  eating, 
thunder  storms,  punch  again,  awful 
noises,  frightened  dog,  more  punch,  fire- 
works, glad  to  get  to  bed— and  then 
the  morning  desire  to  read  the  list  of 
I accidents.  But  I lemcmher  a queer 
ghost  story  that  the  Earnest  Student 
tof  Sociology  told  us  just  before  we 
separated  for  the  night.  He  said  he 
heard  it  from  the  Qulettst”: 

THE  TOOTHACHE. 

George ‘had  lived  alone  with  his  moth- 
er ever  since  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  income  was  enough  for  their  sim- 
l pie  needs.  He  was  studying,  hoping 
to  be  an  electrical  engineer.  They 
owned  a modest  house  in  the  suburbs. 
They  delighted  in  a tiny  rose  garden 
and  two  apple  trees.  The  mother  did 
the  housework.  After  they  had  eaten 
supper.  George  would  play  the  flute 


r 

ana  his  mother  would  "lodR  at — Rim. 

The  passing  trains  would  jftu*-ke,i  the  I 
house,  but  they  were  not.  noticed  by  I 
this  happy  couple.  The  only  source  of 

amiable  discord  was  tho  recurring 
toothache  from  which  George  sufficed. 

Yes.  George  ought  surely  to  go  to  the 
dentist,  for  his  teeth  were  sadly  In 
need  of  repair;  but  he  was  in  this  re- 
spect a coward.  A bungling  dentist 
had  tortured  him  when  he  was  little, 
and  George  preferred  to  suffer  the  pain 
of  recurring  toothache. 

One  evening  he  came  home  mad  with 
the  pain.  He  could  not  oat.  He  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  where  lie  tossed 
about  and  moaned.  His  mother  was 
distressed.  "Haven’t  you  any  drops?” 
He  shook  his  head.  "I'll  go  to  the  drug 
store  at  the  corner  and  get  you  some 
medicine.  I'll  be  right  back."'  She  loved 
him  too  much  to  say.  "If  you  had  only 
followed  my  advice!” 

The  ulcerated  tooth  tortured  the 
young  man.  He  fairly  shrieked.  He 
snouted,  "Hurry  up!  Why  are  you  so 
long?"  He  heard  an  approaching  train. 
It  sounded  as  though  it  were  going 
through  the  room. 

His  mother  came  in  and  lighted  the 
gas.  He  smelled  carbolic  acid. 

"Here,  Gc-orge,  lift  up  your  head.” 
She  placed  a bit  of  saturated  cotton- 
wool ir.  the  tooth.  George  dropped 
back  again,  face  downward.  The  pain 
went  away  immediately. 

"Now,  rest  yourself,  dear,"  and  then 
she  said,  in  a singularly  tender  voice, 
"Good-by,  my  darling  boy." 

What  strange  words!  And  what  a 
strange  voice!  George  lifted  his  head.  J 
The  room  was  dark.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  room.  There  was  the  smell 
of  carbolic  acid— nothing  else— nobody 
else. 

“Mother!”  he  cried.  No  answer.  He 
called  again.  He  got  up  from  the  bed,  j 
his  heart  thumping,  his  hair  stirring.  < 
J-Ie  remembered  old  games  of  hide-and- 
seek.  He  groped  in  the  dark,  trying  to 
find  his  mother,  trying  to  say  laugh- 
ingly, "Mother,  where  are  you?” 

The  words  choked  in  his  throat.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  house.  He'  went  j 
about  the  house.  There  was  nobody  on 
■the  doorstep  or  in  the  little  dusky  gar- 
den. 

He  ran  up  the  street.  He  crossed 
the  railway  tracks.  There  were  star- 
ing people  in  front  of  the  drug  store 
on  the  corner.  They  made  way  for 
him.  He  elbowed  his  way  into  t'he 
drug  store. 

His  mother  was  there,  but  she  did 
not  speak  to  him.  She  did  not  even 
smile.  In  one  of  her  hands— where  was  j 
the  other?— was  a little  bottle  of  tooth- 
ache drops.  The  train  had  been  on 
time. 

George  never  went  to  the  dentist— in 
fact,  he  never  suffered  again  from  re- 
curring toothache. 


“Dear,  delightful”  Mrs.  Sherwood 
Wrote  about  Fitzjames  O’Brien  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday.  And  i 
why?  For  was  he  not.  one  of  1’faff’s  I 
crowd  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War,  | 
was  he  not  reckless  and  a Bohemian? 
But  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  careful  to  give 
her  excuse  early  in  the  article:  O'Brien 
was  "really  very  nearly  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  and  most  noted  good 
families  of  the  Irish  peerage.” 


And  a gentleman  with  a three-bar- 
reled name— Mr.  William  Sidney  Hill- 
yer — rehashes  for  the  same  number  of 
the  Times  familiar  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  brilliant  writer  and  gallant  sol- 
dier. He  tells  one  story,  however,  that 
is  not  familiar  and  is  now  of  local  in- 
terest. Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  was  "then  a 
small  salaried  clerk  in  George  W.  Carle- 
ton's  bookstore  on  Broadway.  O’Brien 
was  in  the  habit  ot  dropping  in  to  see 
Aldrich,  and  one  day  came  in  rather 
more  than  half-seas  over.  Aldrich  de- 
cided to  take  fcim  across  the  street  to  a 
hotel  and  put  him  to  bed.  Cautiously  j 
and  carefully  he  led  O’Brien,  but  be- 
fore he  had  got  half-way  across  a 
friend  stepped  him  and  asked: 
'Why  do  you  want  to  bother  with 
the  fellow.  Bet  him  go.’  ’I  will  not,' 
replied  Aldrich;  ‘he  borrowed  a dollar 
from  me-  a few  days  ago  and  I can’t  af- 
ford to  let  anything  happen  to  him.'  ” 

▼ - 

\p  a tendency  among  mortals  to  take 
HArrow  rather  than  wide  views  of  each  other 
- o-.erlook  the  large  and  fasten  their  at- 
t -ntlon  upon  the  petty  points  in  a character— 
to  Indulge  In  carping  criticism.  How  often 
hfl  *;  I r -3rd  It  said  of  Mrs.  B.,  “But  she 
r r *;.y-  anything  amusing!”  She  may 
r< amusing,  one  feels  moved  to  reply,  ! 
1 .♦  ’ jink  row  he  soothes  and  comforts!  Or 
M.,  “Hh*  is  so  hopelessly  inconsecutive. 

7*  impossible  to  follow  her.”  Oh,  wretched, 
carping  irplrlt,  that  must  find  fault  with 
*'-rrethlng.  one  feels  Inclined  to  *ay,  will  , 
r *hir.g  content  you?  Is  It  not  enough  that 
1‘1.’  -rru.e  a/id  brilliant  chatter  should  ere  at#* 
\r  t spot  In  this  murky  world  wherever 
frle  v k.  hut  you  must  worry  aJ>OUt  so  small 
a thing  as  lrr  ons^cutlveness? 

l "Edward  Harridan  may  appear  In  a 


reviva  1 of  the-  "jJKiillgan  Guards’  nemr 
with  Pugilist  Fitzsimmons  Interjected 
in  a minor  role."  Alas,  poor  Harrigan! 
Has  he  come  to  this?  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  Air.  W.  D.  Howells,  the 
intrepid  discoverer,  was  comparing  Har- 
rlgan  with  Sliakspeare  and  Goldoni— 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English- 
man and  the  Italian. 


Perhaps  you  shrugged  incredulous 
shoulders,  when  you  read  that  the  crew 
of  the  John  Bramble,  which  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  June  20,  was  affected  seri- 
ously by  moon-blink. 

"For  three  weeks  the  vessel  was  in 
the  region  of  the  equator,  where  the 
moon  shone  brilliantly  at  night...  The 
weather  was  exceptionally  clear.  The 
sky  was  cloudless  for  almost  the  en- 
tire time.’  Cne  after  another  of  the 
crew  became  stricken  with  partial  or 
total  blindness,  and  in  severe  cases  de- 
lirium developed.  The  vessel  drifted 
helplessly  for  more  than  a week.  On 
May  10.  fhree  degrees  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, J.  William  Hargraves,  a sailor 
stricken  with  total  blindness,  died  In  a 
delirium  and  was  burled  at  sea.  One 
other  man  tried  to  jump  overboard,  but 
was  restrained.  All  the  severe  cases 
of  blindness  were  attended  with  violent 
delirium." 

But  this  disease  is  nothing  new.  In 
Martin’s  "Western  Islands  of  Scotland” 
(1716)  you  may  read  of  a man  who  lost 
liis  sight  at  every  change  of  the  moon, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  bed  for 
a day’ or  two.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia  the 
natives  cover  their  eyes  when  they 
sleep  in  the  open  air.  John  Carne  in  ; 
his  “Betters  from  the  East”  (1826) 
writes:  “The  moon  here  really  strikes 
and  affects  the  sight,  when  you  sleep 
exposed  to  it,  much  more  than  the  sun; 
indeed,  the  sight  of  a person  who 
should  sleep  with  his  face  exposed  at 
night  would  soon  be  utterly  impaired 
or  destroyed;”  Or  go  further  back.  The 
Talmud  refers  the  words  "Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,”  to  him  who  “Sleeps  In  the 
shadow  of  the  moon,”  and  pray,  what 
means  the  Psalmist  by  the  sentence, 
"The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
nor  the  moon  by  night”? 

And  as  she  brushes  her  husband’s 
clothes,  preparing  them  against  moths,  | 
she  sings  sadly,  "There  are  no  coins 
in  last  year’s  vests.” 

Here  is  another  queer  story  from 
Berlin.  A German  landlady  had  a 
physician  for  a lodger,  and  he  owned 
only  one  pair  of  boots,  whidh  one  night 
disappeared.  The  landlady  was  the 
cause  of  'the  disappearance.  Perhaps 
he  owed  her  money,  perhaps  she  was 
afraid  that  he  would  shoot  the  moon, 
or  that  he  would  be  lowered,  like  Saint 
Paul,  in  a basket.  The  doctor,  remem- 
bering t!he  famous  worm,  turned;  he 
claimed  damages  from  her  on  the  ground 
of  unjustifiable  imprisonment.  She  had 
interfered  with  his  liberty,  even  if  she 
had  saved  thereby  the  lives  of  his 
patients.  The  Court  was  called  upon 
to  decide  this  question;  “The  bootless 
man.  Is  he  morally  or  materially  hind- ! 
ered  from  pursuing  his  daily  walk  and 
avocation?”  The  first  tribunal  held  the 
hindrance  to  be  a material  one;  "the 
second  tribunal  decided  the  boot  was 
what  logicians  call  a separable  acci- 
dent in  the  making  up  of  man."  The 
doctor  lost  his  case,  which  leads  an 
English  commentator  to  observe,  "He 
had  not  a leg  to  stand  upon,  no  need, 
therefore,  of  boots  to  put  them  in.  Q. 
E.  D.”  Yes,  but  did  the  doctor  ever  re- 
cover his  boots? 


King  Bear  is  eternal  He  appeared 
lately  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Budapest.  A pedlar,  he  is  unable  to 
work,  for  he  is  old  and  sick.  He  asked 
that  his  three  daughters  should  sup- 
port him.  Three  sons-in-law  appeared 
and  said  that  they  were  jointly  ready 
to  make  an  offer.  The  first  would  con- 
tribute board,  the  second  lodging,  and 
the  third,  a street  porter,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: “The  other  members  of  our  fami- 
ly have  undertaken  to  provide  board 
and  lodging;  It  therefore  becomes  my 
duty  to  make  an  offer  of  clothing.  But 
unfortunately  the  uniform  I wear  does 
not  belong  to  me,  but  to  my  employer, 
and  I have  no  other.  If  the  old  man 
Is  determined  to  have  something  from 
me  there  Is  only  one  thing  I can  con- 
tribute. I will  give  him  his  daughter 
back  again.”  Bear  refused  Cordelia, 
and  accepted  the  first  two  offers.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  scene  in  Zola’s  “Ba 
Terre,”  where  there  Is  a dispute  as  to 
whether  the  old  man.  who  has  divided 
his  goods  among  his  children,  should 
be  allowed  sugar  in  his  coffee. 

-j 

This  Rule  will  I follow,  not  seat  one  Rich 
man  by  another,  a Youth  by  a Youth,  a Mag- 
istrate by  a Magistrate,  and  a Friend  by  a 
Friend;  (for  such  , an  order  is  of  no  force 
either  to  beget  or  (increase  friendship  andj 
good  will,  but  fitting:  rtiat  that  wants,  with 
something  that  Wsmle  io  supply  it,  next  one 
that  is  willing  to  Instruct,  I will  place  one 
that  is  as  desirous  to.  be  Instructed ; next  a 


morose  one  good  natured;  next  a talkative 
Oldman,  a Youth  patient  and  eager  for  a 
Story;  next  a Roaster,  a Jeering’,  smooth 
Companion;  and  next  an  angry  man,  a quiet. 
If  I see  a wealthy  fellow,  bountiful  and  kind, 
I’le  take  some  poor  honest  man  from  his 
obscure  place,  and  set  him  next,  that  some- 
thing might  run  out  of  that  full  Vessel, 
into  the  other  empty  one. 


Bistjn  to  the  pathetic  story  of  Mr. 
Frank  Graff  of  New  York.  Hot, 
parched,  irritable,  he  sought  comfort 
in  a restaurant,  which  he  chose  on  ac- 
count of  its  coolness  and  its  loneli- 
ness. He  sat  down  at  a small  table 
where  he  could  be  alone;  he  ordered  a 
lettuce  salad  and  a tall  glass  of  Iced 
I coffee.  An  elephant  of  a man  entered 
and  passing  by  the  unoccupied  tables, 
seated  himself  directly  opposite  iMr. 
Graff,  thus  intercepting  the  breeze  from 
an  electric  fan.  Not  content  with  this 
impertinence,  the  stranger,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clernor.  insisted  on  talking  about  base 
ball.  To  quote  Mr.  Graff’s  description, 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  Mr.  McClernor's  ‘‘face  was  like 
the  lobster,  his  collar  was  wilted,  he 
wore  heavy  clothes  and  a silk  neck- 
tie that  looked  like  a bed  quilt.”  To 
aggravate  his  impudence  he  ordered 
fried  ham,  fried  potatoes  and  hot  cof- 
fee. When  these  dishes  were  brought 
Mr.  Graff  could  r.o  longer  contain 
himself.  He  asked  him  politely  if  he 
wouldn’t  sit  at  another  table,  for  it 
was  hot  and  he  wished  to  be  alone. 
Mr.  McClernor  reached  over  and 
slapped  Mr.  Graff  on  the  back,  saying, 
“Come,  friend,  be  neighborly  and  share 
my  fried  ham  and  potatoes  with  me”. 
Mr.  Graff  thereupon  swatted  Mr.  Mc- 
Clernor, who  brought  him  before  the 
Cadi  on  a charge  of  assault. 

We  hope  that  the  Cadi  discharged 
the  prisoner,  and  commented  severely 
on  the  conduct  of  the  complainant,  who 
was  the  true  offender. 

A man  has  no  doubt  a legal  right 
to  order  and  eat  fried  ham  and  hot 
coffee  when  the  mercury  is  at  98  in  the 
shade,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
disturb  others  by  his  outrageous  con- 
duct. There  should  be  separate  stalls 
for  such  incongruous  feeders. 

There  is  no  hotter  place  when  the 
dog-star  rages \han  a so-called  cool 
restaurant.  There  may  be  whirring  ! 
fans  and  other  Ingenious  contrivances, 
but  to  the  sensitive  man  the  sight  of  ; 
much  of  the  food  is  as  that  of  a parched 
field  at  glaring  noon,  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  chamber  is  as  brass.  The  idle  chat- 
ter of  a mere  acquaintance  is  intolera- 
j ble,  and  even  the  confidences  of  an 
| intimate  are  a burden.  Your  friend  may 
• call  for  cold  roast  beef,  lettuce  and  to- 
mato salad,  and  iced  tea,  but  think  of 
i the  hot  yellowness  of  the  mustard  with 
| which  he  smears  his  meat;  you  forget 
the  cooling  acidity  of  the  lemon,  and 
wish  its  skin  were  green  or  ultra-ma- 
rine; and  you  are  in  constant  dread 
of  hearing  him  ask  the  waiter  for  cus- 
tard pie.  The  color  of  food  should 
never  be  in  literal  harmony  with  the 
season.  And  in  trying  weather,  man 
should  eat  by  himself,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  that  sager  animal,  the  dog, 
who  takes  his  bone  with  him  under  the 
barn,  where  he  may  gnaw  and  be  un- 
disturbed. 

The  publisher  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s 
new  journal,  M.  A.  P.— “Mainly  About 
People”— told  an  interviewer  that  “all  ] 
sorts  of  titled  ladies  are  to  write  for  | 
it  under  the  veil  of  anonymity;  efforts  j 
to  conceal  the  writers  of  Society  para-  j 
graphs  are  carried  to  such  an  extent  j 
that  even  I am  not  to  be  told  from 
whom  they  come.  I am  to  draw  all 
checks  as  payable  to  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  he  is  to  keep  the  accounts  of  con-  I 
tributors  under  initial  letters.” 

The  Referee  says  that  this  is  the 
veriest  flim-flam.  "There  has  never 
been  any  means  yet  discovered  of  get-  ; 
ting  people  regularly  to  write  for  a 
paper  whos^  business  it  is  not  so  to 
write  and  to  make  money  by  it.”  And 
it  describes  “the  man  in  society  with  j 
his  note-book”  and  the  Duchess  con- 
tributing "her  naughtiest  bits  of  bou- 
doir gossip”  as  myths.  “Whenever 
you  find  Society  r.ews  in  any  news- 
paper, even  the  best  informed,  you  may 
take  it  that  it  is  done,  not  by  a per-  j 
son  in  Society,  but  by  an  ordinary 
hack,  picking  up  his  news  as  best  he 
can  from  servants  and  others,  and 
perhaps  from  one  or  two  authentic 
members  of  the  upper  elides  with  whom 
ne  has  managed  to  scrape  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  person  in  Society  has  no 
•time,  and  above  all  no  inclination,  for  I 
writing  Society  news  as  a piece  of  task- 
work every  day.  A person  known  to; 
write  would  very  soon  be  cut  by  his 
acquaintances  as  dangerous.” 

This  general  rule  admits  of  exceptions1 
in  this  country.  The  Society  Editor 
of  a prominent  New  Y'ork  paper  some 
years  *rgo  was  a member  of  a well 
known  and  firmly  established  family, 
welcome  in  several  clubs,  a graduate 
of  Yale.  He  was  hard  up,  and  he 
wrote  in  fairly  respectable  English 
about  the  parties  and  balls  to  whidY 
he  was  invited;  he  chattered  annab '] 


in  print  about  engagements ~-scc*aing.s, 
summer  plans.  And  thus  ho  made  him- 
self still  more  popular.  But  the  Referee 
might  answer  with  a 6how  of  truth. 
"There  is  no  society’  In  America,  and 
we  hear  that  the  fashionable  people, 
so-called,  are  frequent  contributors  to  I 
the  newspapers,  and  even  give  pub-  ; 
licity  to  their  own  costumes,  wedding  I 
gifts,  guests." 

"But,”  as  a great  philosopher  has  re- 
marked. “why  go  into  this  subject^’  when  if. 
seems  but  to  advance  the  course  of  dephos-  | 
phorlsation  in  modern  villagery  and  cause  i 
a comodulation  of  universally  recognized 
tiuisms  to  drift  into  that  declamania  of 
tropological  hypothecation  so  inwardly  voiced 
by  the  poet  who  sang: 

" ‘As  friendship  weeps  at  the  colfch  of  woe, 

I see  the  milkman  come  and  go. 

And  it  Is  wise  it  should  be  so 
Till  minds  forget  to  ebb  and  flow.’  ” 


?• 


Give  me  the  splendid  silent  sun  with  aif  his  ' 
beams  full-dazzling. 

Give  me  juicy  autumnal  fruit  ripe  and  red  j 
from  the  orchard, 

Give  me  a field  where  the  unmow’d  grass 
grows, 

Give  me  an  arbor,  give  me  the  trellls’d  grape, 
Give  me  fresh  corn  and  wheat,  give  me 
serene-moving  animals  teaching  content. 

With  plenty  of  money,  with  a check- 
book provided  thoughtfully  with  rev- ! 
enue  stamps,  with  a mind  free  from  the  , 
distraction  of  wife  and  children,  you 
cannot  accept  these  gifts  immediately 
when  the  train  leaves  you  at  the  little 
station.  Neither  you  nor  your  city 
neighbor  is  a “serene-moving  animal.” 
There  Is  a rush  for  the  barge — as  though 
it  were  a matter  of  life  or  death  to  be 
the  first.  A pompous  man  gains  the 
seat  next  the  driver.  If  he  had  not 
achieved  this  honor,  he  would  sulk  for 
seven  miles.  He  is  the  traveler  that 
always  sits  at  the  captain's  table, 
knows  intimately  the  landlord  of  the, 
tavern,  gets  a special  dish  in  the  dining- 
car,  prefers  a box  in  the  theatre.  The 
barge  goes  through  the  woods;  the 
scrub-pine  trees  send  out  sweet  odor; 
the  descending  sun  is  benignant;  the 
sky  suggests  illimitable  space;  the: 
farm-house  seems  asleep;  everywhere  is 
peace,  except  on  the  driver’s  seat  where 
the  pompous  man  talks  constantly  that 
all  may  hear  him.  He  has  a pet-dog. 
He  encourages  it  to  be  restless,  to  yelp 
at  passengers  and  birds.  The  dog  is 
naturally  amiable;  he  would  go  well® 
with  the  landscape,  if  he  were  left  to 
himself;  but  his  manners  are  fast  cor- 
rupting through  association  with  his 
master.  And  this  master  is  here  for  a 
long  sojourn  in  your  little  village.  The 
fact  that  he  Is  here  irritates  you,  even 
if  you  do  not  see  his  strut,  even  if  you 
escape  his  strident  voice. 


This  man  wears  aggressive  summer 
clothes.  His  outfit  is  special,  as  though 
It  had  been  ordered  for  a mas- 
querade. It  would  be  hard  for  you 
to  make  objection  in  detail,  to  com- 
plain seriatim  of  boots,  knickerbock- 
ers, shirt  or  hat;  but  you  feel  that  : 
the  wearer  has  prepared  himself  as 
though  for  a photographer.  You  re- 
member you  once  saw  in  a photograph- 
er’s case  a picture  of  this  same  man 
in  a fur  overcoat,  sealskin  gloves,  and  1 
a snow-storm.  He  does  not  deceive 
or  delude  the  villagers;  in  fact,  at  the  1 
store  they  call  him  a chump.  The 
cows,  returning  from  the  pasture,  do 
not  notice  him.  The  mosquitoes  do  not 
prefer  his  blocd. 

(When  and  where,  by  the  way,  was 
the  familiar  back-breaking  stage  first 
known  a3  a "barge”?  And  why 
"barge”?). 

And  yet  this  pompous  man  proclaims 
on  the  piazza  that  he  is  fond  of  nature 
He  pretends  to  be  an  observer  of  anii  I 
mal  and  vegetable  life;  he  prattles 
knowingly  about  mushrooms  and  the 
best  'way  of  serving  them;  he  is  i I 
golfer  with  as  many  tools  as  are  in  t 
dentist’s  cabinet,  a’nd  with  a bag  ol 
solid  leather.  A superficial  observei 
and  sportsman!  He  talks,  for  instance  ! 
of  butterflies,  but  he  is  unacquaintec  I 
with  the  discovery  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  r [ 
brilliant  lepidopterist,  who  is  convince! 
that  butterflies  are  addicted  to  drink  | 
According  to  Mr.  Tutt,  the  Folyom  | 
matus  Damon,  sits  for  hours  motion  | 
less,  except  for  the  movements  requirec  I 
for  absorption.  "He  invariably  select: 
for  these  periods  of  debouch  the  no  [ 
infrequent  intervals  when  his  spSusi 
is  busy  elsewhere  in  the  discharge  ol 
her  family  duties.  The  female  butter) 
fly  has  no  sympathy  with  thirst.”  j Mr 
Tutt  assures  us  that  the  male  is  ; 
hydropot.  This  leads  a commentato’’. 
to  remark,  "Tut,  tut!” 

There  should  be  in  cities  training 
schools  for  the  reasonable  enjoymei 
of  the  country.  Many  men  and  wom<  -' 
are  afraid  of  the  country;  they  are  dl 


ip  imperturbability  of 
roes;  they7  arc  vexed  because  Nature 
loes  not  appreciate  their  respectable 
ieage  and  approved  social  standing— 
:xed  as  a Bostonian  tn  Chicago.  They 
uncomfortable  as  they  look  up  at 
te  stars  which  they,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  triflingsparks,  in- 
ferior to  electric  'T1STJWJ  They  cannot 
understand  the.  deliberate  movements 
of  the  village  Carpenter,  dress-maker,  | 
post-master.  They  learn  slowly  the  les- 
son that  hustling  is  a disease,  a mania. 
They  fret  because  they  cannot  read  a 
morning  newspaper  at  breakfast. 


Possibly,  by  living  In  close  commu- 
nion with  indifferent  Nature,  they  be- 
come gradually  hardened  to  tales  of 
far-off  tragedies.  The  news  comes  long 
after  the  event.  There  is  no  possibility 
I of  whetting  legitimate  as  well  as  mor- 
bid Interest  by  reading  bulletins. 


But  when  there  Is  personal  anxiety, 
how  madding  the  delay!  l.\e  earliest 
account  of  the  sinking  of  La  Bour- 
gogne Inspired  hope  with  horror.  There 
Is  a chance,  you  said,  that  your  friend 
is  among  the  saved.  He  was  young, 
vigorous,  brave,  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  he  was  traveling  alone.  Only  a few 
weeks  ago,  full  of  ambition,  ho  told 
you  of  his  plans.  You  recall  the  faces 
.of  those  admirable  musicians  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  faces  familiar  to 
you  through  regular  attendance  at  the 
concerts.  Perhaps,  you  knew  them  as 
men,  and  you  respected  them,  were 
fond  of  them.  They  were  enthusiastic 
In  their  art,  In  their  musical  likes  and 
■dislikes;  they  were  men  of  simple,  hon- 
est, blameless  lives.  And  you  fain 
would  learn  at  once  their  fate,  de- 
manding certainty,  racked  by  the  de- 
lay.   

The  New  York  Times  almost  ruined 
its  warm  appreciation  of  Mr.  Fred  Hol- 
land Day’s  “Ebony  and  Ivory,”  repro- 
duced as  a photogravure  In  Camera 
Notes,  by  speaking  of  him  as  “Mr. 
,Daly.”  The  Times  says,  “It  is  the 
composition  which  impresses  you.  Any- 
body can  hire  a bey  and  give  him  a 
plaster  cast  to  hold,  but  it  is  a man 
with  a chaste  and  at  the  same  time 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  art  who 
can  so  cleverly  arrange  his  subject.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In  photog- 
raphy and  photogravure  we  have 
never  seen  anything  to  excel  this  print 
in  the  Camera.” 


Mr.  Hoyt’s  “Stranger  in  New  York”  | 
has  been  produced  in  London  at  the 
Dvke  of  York's  Theatre,  and  the  Pall  l 
Mall  Gazette  Is  moved  to  say,  “Every  | 
one  engaged  in  the  latest  musical  com- 
edy from  America  would  appear  to  have 
talent,  except,  perhaps,  the  author 
thereof;  even  he  may  be  credited  with 
ingenuity,  if  only  for  the  opportunities 
he  affords  his  interpreters.” 

And  how  did  the  Pall  Mall.  Gazette 
like  the  piece?  "The  whole  entertain- 
ment is  disreputable,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  non-moral;  all  the  charac- 
ters, men  and  women,  drink;  the 
women  are  chorus-girls  or  second-rate 
actresses,  or  society  ladies  doing  de- 
tective work,  while  the  men  are  of  the 
fancy-ball  swell  type,  just  one  remove 
frcm  Champagne  Charley.  There  isn't 
one  word  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
entertainment,  or  the  taste  of  the 
author;  it  is  all  detestable,  but  how 
enjoyable  and  amusing!  In  short,  to 
those  who  occasionally  feel  Rachel's 
’besoin  de  s’en  canailler’  ‘A  Stranger 
in  New  York’  may  be  cordially  com- 
mended. The  whole  entertainment,  vul- 
gar, tasteless  and  amusing  to  a de- 
gree, was  received  with  incessant 
laughter  and  applause." 


Signor  Gallazzl,  a distinguished  pick- 
pocket, was  interrupted  rudely  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  obliged 
to  appear  in  court  at  Zurich.  In  the 
course  of  the  tiresome  legal  proceed- 
ings, he  appealed  to  the  Court  for  the 
lean  of  a razor.  He  was  refused,  for 
there  was  suspicion  of  suicide.  The 
next  day  the  Signor  appeared  before 
the  jury  clean-shaven.  He  said  in  ex- 
planation that  he  felt  bjs  beard  had 
been  against  him  and  might  prejudice 
the  jury.  He  had  converted  his  metal 
spoon  into  a razor.  This  leads  the 
commentator  to  remark,  "Unfortunate- 
ly. although  he  now  faced  Ms  fate,  he 
did  not  escape  his  sentence — not  even 
by  a close  shave.” 


1 


If 


Messrs.  Pourtau,  Jaequet  and  Weiss, 
who  met  death  suddenly  and  cruelly 
by  the  going-down  of  La  Bourgogne, 
will  be  long  misled  here  not  only  as 
musicians  but  as  men.  Their  musical 
skill  and  accomplj^bments  were  known 
to  all,  and  it  is^perhaps  now  idle  to 
praise  their  art. 

Mr.  Pourtau  was  as  conspicuous  for 
his^  true  musical  taste  and  feeling  as 
for  the  indescribable  beauty  of  his 
tone  and  the  brilliance  of  ills  bravura. 
His  solo  playing  was  an  explanation  of 


Berlioz's  eulqigy  ' oft  he*  clarinet,  find  In 
ensemble  the  musician  never  gave  way 
to  the  virtuoso.  Mr.  Jaequet  had  won 
renown  before  ho  was  united  to  Boston 
to  take  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Mold. 

As  a solo  player  he  was  chiefly  known 
here  by  the  solos  Incidental  to  orchestral 
works,  and  these  were  performed  .by 
him  with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  mbd- 
cst  but  full  command  of  the  resources 
of  his  instrument.  As  an  orchestral 
player  he  was  exceedingly  well 
equipped,  and  lie  contributed  much  to 
the  high  reputation  of  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Paur.  Mr.  Weiss,  although 
he  was  not  so  prominently  placed,  was 
an  artist  from  sole  to  crown,  a man 
of  thorough  and  sound  training.  His 
taste  and  skill  were  recognized  at  once 
when  he  appeared  at  a Knelsel  concert 
last  season. 

These  men  were  honored  and  re- 
spected in  the  community.  Mr.  Pourtau 
was  of  a singularly  sweet  and  lovable 
character.  As  a painter  he  showed  in- 
disputable talent,  and,  ind'eed,  he  was 
Inclined  toward  painting  as  a profes- 
sion, esteeming  it  above  the  branch  of 
the  profession  in  which  he  had  won 
the  first  distinction  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  was  interested  in  mod- 
ern French  literature,  especially  in  the 
ultra-modern  poets  and  prose  rhapso- 
dlsts.  And  above  all  he  was  enamored 
of  Nature.  He  ■ found  delight  in  hot 
landscapes,  the  glory'  of  autumnal 
leaves,  the  white  isolation  of  winter. 
He  was  generous  in  praise  of  colleagues 
or  composers;  he  was  kindly  analytical 
in  disapproval.  I do  not  believe  that 
he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  envy 
and  jealousy.  In  public  and  private, 
he  was  a man  of  delightful  simplicity 
and  honor.  He  ennobled  the  art  that 
made  him  famous. 

I speak  of  Mr.  Pourtau  from  personal 
knowledge.  I am  told  that  Mr.  Jaequet 
and  Mr.  Weiss  were  also  high-minded 
in  life  as  well  as  in  art,  and  they  too 
are  mourned  as  men  and  as  musicians. 

The  loss  of  such  men  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  orchestra  or  the  imme- 
diate friends;  the  whole  city  shares  in 
this  loss;  for  they  embellished  a profes- 
sion which  is  held  here  in  high  repute 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  art  and  the 
character  of  such  as  these  who  last 
week  met  an  untimely  death. 

*»* 

The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  speaks 
of  “Mrs.  Hardy,  nee  Caroline  Mihr.  the 
well-known  American  soprano.”  Mihr? 
Hardy?  Did  you  eyer  hear  of  her? 

Mr.  R.  A.  Freeman  in  his  "Travels 
and  Life  in  Ashante  and  Jftman.”  which 
was  published  lately,  says  that  the 
drum  music  of  the  Ashantis  and  Bon- 
tukutus  is  not  mere  indiscriminate 
thumping,  but  there  is  a beat  for  all 
manner  of  occasions,  which  tne  natives 
recognize  at  once. 

* * * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  not  rare  for 
Mr.  Bispham’s  performance  in  “Ade- 
laide” or  for  the  play  itself: 

"We  have  a genuine  kindness  for  Mr. 
Bispham.  He  is  a genuine  artist,  with 
real  intelligence,  with  large  artistic  re- 
sources and  with  a fine  vocal  power. 
But  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the 
play  in  which  he  appeared  was  not  a 
very  stimulating  or  a very  convincing 
production.  This  stage-Beethoven  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  speak  with 
straightforwardness.  His  method  of  tell- 
ing the  lady  of  his  heart  that  he  was 
deaf  was  to  pass  the  sentence  through 
a roundabout  maze  of  words,  which  in 
the  end  culminated  in  the  remark  that 
’the  gates  of  his  chief  sense  are  closed 
against  him,’  or  some  phrase  to  that 
effect.  And  his  rhetoric,  seeing  that  his- 
tory makes  of  Beethoven  the  most  arid 
of  talkers,  is  worhty  of  a music  master. 
He  talks  with  prophecy  upon  his  lips, 
with  rodomontade  in  his  brain,  and  his 
views  of  musical  criticism  are  expressed 
with  vigor.  His  critics  are  described  as 
snarling  curs;  and  he  is  quite  confident 
that  in  future  times  they  will  raise 
marble  monuments  to  the  ‘dead  man,’ 
whom  living  they  despised.  It  will  be 
seen  from  all  this  ’that  there  Is  some- 
thing more  than  a touch  of  inevitable- 
ness in  the  play,  and  the  gush  of  rheto- 
ric with  which  it  is  accompanied  Is,  we 
must  frankly  own,  an  unpalatable  dish. 
Against  these  points  there  is  this  to  be 
urged:  Mr.  Bispham  made  up  to  look 

as  like  the  original  as  mortal  man  could 
| possibly  be.  He  made  the  likeness  even 
more  than  wonderful.  His  acting,  too, 
though  touched  with  amateurishness, 
and  inclined  to  lean,  In  vacant  moments, 
on  the  support  of  reminiscences  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  was  good,  and  he  ut- 
tered his  flowers  of  speech  with  sturdi- 
ness and  self-confidence.” 

This  version  by  Messrs.  Hein  and 
Bispham  was  produced  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  London,  June  20.  An  adaptation 
of  Dr.  Hugo  Muller’s  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Vaudeville,  London,  July 
5,  1887,  when  William  Poel  was  the 
Beethoven  and  Mary  Rorke  was  the 
Countess. 

• „ 

• • 

Mr.  Blackburn  will  not  bend  the  knee 
to  Brahms.  When  Richter  led  the 
"Schtcksalslied”  In  London,  June  20,  the 
reviewer  was  thus  impressed:  "At  the 

risk  of  all  the  puny  thunders  of  those 
who  hold  a different  opinion— and  to 
hold  an  impartial  opinion  about  Brahms 
is  to  risk  we  scarce  know  how  many 
puny  thunders— we  have  to  say  again 
that  this  work  is  by  no  means  all  or 
nearly  all  that  its  admirers  have 
claimed  for  it.  Dr.  Richter  played  it 
beautifully;  that  is.  he  gave  us  every 


ounce  uf  beauty  whicljj;'  tin  v^rk “Con- 
tained, but  not  Richter  hlnileir  could 

rescue  the  choral  passages  from  the 
dullness  and  obviousness  which  are 
theirs  by  right,  and  which  really  be- 
long to  the  period  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah.'  The  worst  of  It  is  that  when 
you  say  these  things  one  liulf  of 
Brahms's  blind  admirers— we  say  blind, 
for  we  are  among  his  sincere  admirers 
with  certain  definite  provisos— do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  mean  It,  and  the  other 


| polled  her 

[ phrns<*'  I* 


ImpuIxIvoneHM- -no  nthm  ^ 

fuate.  Si  lit- 
j royally  from  the  joy  or  her  awakening 
I lo  the  sorrow  of  her  helples.n.ss,  and 
f'n  }be  ^reme  exultation  of  her 
Inal  absorption  In  the  heart.  In  the 
Move,  tn  the  being  of  Siegfried.  Not  a 
! ,lRhl  emot Ion,  not  a right  development 

I s,  tv!’°.’i5ht  con>b|ned  with  emotion 
which  this  singer  among  singers,  this 
actress  among  actresses,  did  not  ex- 
press fully  and  subtly.'' 


half  dismiss  the  matter  In  the  belief  I . * . 

that  you  have  not  yet  reached  the  Chevalier  Scovel  has  undergone  at 
depths  of  that  great  soul.  To  the  latter  Vienna  a series  of  painful  operations 
we  can  only  reply  that  our  complaint  lfor  somo  trouble  in  his  right  ear. 
in  this  case  is  that  the  chornl  passages  ^Mlss  Janotha,  Lady  Randolph  Chur,  h- 
are  not  deep  enough,  but  are  dull  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  so  obvious." 


Nor  did  Mr.  Blackburn  lose  his  head 
when  Saint-Saens  led  some  of  his  own 
works  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  June  23, 
among  them  the  Symphony  In  A minor. 

It  Is  impossible  not  to  feel  a certain 


111  and  Mrs.  Cragle  ("John  Oliver 
Hobbes")  played  Bach's  Triple  Con- 
certo June  17.  The  critics,  stunned  by 
this  “unparalleled  combination,"  forgot 
to  crltlslse. 

Paul  Klengel,  who  will  succeed  Heln- 
rlck  Zdllner  as  director  of  the  Llcder-  i 
kranz,  New  Vork,  Is  a brother  of  Ju 


kindness  for  this  composer.  He  Is  ex-  liUK  Klengel,  the  celebrated  'cellist, 
ceedingly  clever.  There  is  no  style'  In  Poor  °><1  Sims  Reeves  is  hard  up."  A 
which  he  is  not  proficient.  His  mere  letter  "signed  by  several  noblemen  and 
learning  must  be  immense.  He  has  gentlemen"-it  appears  that  these  terms 
sympathy  with  almost  every  period  of  are  no,  svnomvmH-c.il.  r„,.  i , 
music,  and  he  can  sing  you  a Mozart,  1 0 . for  KUbscr>P- 

a Beethoven,  a Weber,  a Wagner  (all  uons  lor  tlle  purpose  of  raising  an  an- 
signed  Saint-Saens)  with  the  utmost  mlit.v-  Jean  de  Reszke  has  contributed 
unconcern  and  joy  In  life.  There  surely  jr.OO,  and  the  London  public  mav  vet 
never  was  so  numerous  an  individuality  forgive  him  even  If  hi.  , 

before.  He  is  a sort  of  sublimely  placed  lj„r  “o' ^criflee  of 
Fregoli.  His  transformations  are  com-  , drJ  an,J  mtustaghe  djd  not  move  their 
plete  and  quick,  and  the  versatility  hearts  in  “Siegfried.” 

Philip  Halo. 


with  which  he  changes  his  costume  and 
his  manner  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired. Take  this  symphony  for  ex- 
ample. The  first  movement  has  an  an- 
tique solemnity  about  its  fugue,  its 
orchestral  chasing  of  instrument  after 
instrument,  and  the  counterpoint  is 
altogether  Irreproachable.  It  was  ex- 
traordinarily clever,  and  quite  attrac- 
tive, in  an  irresponsibly  amusing  fash- 
ion. Then  comes  the  adagio,  a brief 
movement  which  the  composer  evident- 
ly purposed  to  be  impressive  in-  propor- 
tion to  its  brevity.  But,  as  at-; matter  Have  vou  heard 
of  fact,  although  the  melody  is  quite  i y 

delicately  orchestrated,  with  intelli-  i T 
genee  and  insight,  it  has  not  the  least  1 
depth  or  reality  of  sentiment.  Thence  I 
we  pas'"-*-!!  to  the  Scherzo,  which  last 
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night  was  encored.  Here,  it  seems  to 
us,  we  have  this  composer  at  his  cs-  I 
sential  w'orst  and  at  his  manufactured 
best.  The  chief  melody  is  as  absurd 
a piece  of  trifling  as  was  ever  sent 
away  by  a composer  on  an  errand  of 
pure  entertainment.  Its  musical  value 
is  absolutely  of  no  consequence.  Yet 
it  is  not  easy— it  requires,  indeed,  a 
sternly  alert  sense  of  criticism— to  re- 
fuse acknowledgment  of  the  prettily 
brilliant  costume  in  which  it  is  dressed. 
It  is  not  an  unfamiliar,  not  a strange 
costume,  but  it  is  crowded  with  bright 
trivialities,  with  shining  tinsel,  and 
with  imitation  jewelry.  The  last  move- 
ment is.  perhaps,  not  so  flagrant  an 
example  of  trivial  and  vacuous  phrases 
set  among  the  daintiest  possible  details, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  of 
work.  We  remember  that  some  years 
ago,  just  before  the  production  of  an 
opera  by  M.  Saint-Sa4ns,  the  com- 
poser, for  excellent  reasons  of  his  own, 
created  a week's  sensation  by  taking 
a holiday  without  leaving  any  address 
behind  him.  He  disappeared,  and  for 
a brief  period  the  world  wondered.  Now 
that  little  historical  fact  seems  to  us  to 
contain'  a,  very  serious  parable  in  re- 
spect of  M.  Saint- Saens's  musical 
achievement.  You  listen  to  this  music, 
and  you  ask  wonderingly— Where  is  M. 
Saint-Saens?  He  literally  disappears 
behind  a veil,  leaving  behind  him  a 
mass  of  cleverly  constructed  music, 
versatile,  various,  and  sometimes  bril- 
liant, but  without  a single  personality 
ibehind  it.  We  have  heard  that  M. 
Saint-Saeens  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  musical  parodists.  It  has 
been  said  publicly  that  there  is  no  style 
which  he  is  incapable  of  imitating  with 
the  most  humorous  sensitiveness.  Such 
a statement  we  most  readily  believe. 
His  music  at  all  times  bears  upon  it 
the  signs  of  an  inspiration  which,  how- 
ever full  of  gayety.  of  quickness,  of 
brightness,  never  takes  upon  itself  a 
deep  and  individual  thrill,  a special,  a 
separate,  a private  emotion.” 

* * * 

Ternina  has  been  crowned  with  the 
laurel  in  London,  not  only  as  Isolde, 
but  as  Sieglinde  and  Briinnhikle  (“Sieg- 
fried”). OX  her  Sieglinde,  one  acute 
critic  writes:  “Mdme.  Eames  conceives 
the  character  as  one  that  drifts  along 
la  sad  and  weary  current  of  fate.  To 
Mdme.  Ternina,  Sieglinde  had  as  much 
of  the  sheer  woman  in  her  composition 
as  of  the  tool  of  a relentless  disposition 
by  ‘high  decree.’  * * * Vocally  she 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be.  She 
has  that  power,  which  belongs  only  to 
a very  modern  school,  of  indicating  the 
change  of  a • thought— not  only  of  an 
emotion,  which  was  the  ambition  of  an 
elder  school— by  a subtle  change  in  the 
voice.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
she  is  a human  singer  with  real  and 
even  remarkable  brain-power.  * * * 
Her  acting,  too.  was  free,  astonishingly 
free,  without  any  of  that  monotonous 
sort  of  statue-posing,  which  so  many 
German  singers  have  striven  to  Impose 
upon  us.” 

Of  her  , Briinnhilde,  the  same  critic 
jwrites:  “Even  as  some  of  her  predeces- 
sors have  shown  us  how  the  part 
might  be  sung  and  should  not  be  acted, 
so  this  noble  artist  showed  both  how 
it  should  be  sung  and  should  be  acted. 
She  stood  intellectually  within  the  char- 
acter, and  directed  all  her  actions  with 
absolute  appropriateness.  We  knew 
not  which  to  admire  most,  her  spon- 
taneity or  the  critical  sense  which  im- 


With  music  strong  I come— with  roy  cornets 
and  my  drums, 

I play  not  marches  for  accepted  victors  only 
—I  play  great  marches  for  conquer'd 
and  slain  persons. 

that  it  was  good  to  gain 

the  day? 

also  say  it  is  good  to  fall— battles  are 
lost  in  the  same  spirit  tn  which  they 
are  won. 

beat  and  pound  for  the  dead:  I blow 
through  my  embouchures  my  loudest 
and  gayest  for  them. 

Vivas  to  those  who  have  fail'd! 

And  to  those  whose  war-vessels  sank  in 
the  sea! 

And  to  those , themselves  who  sank  In  the 
sea! 

And  to  all  Generals  that  lost  engagements! 
and  all  overcome  heroes! 

And  the  numberless  unknown  heroes,  equal 
to  the  greatest  heroes  known. 


Our  friend  the  Historical  Painter  says 
that  there  is  no  unknown  hero,  that  the 
hero  Is  always  known. 

The  hero  for  whom  the  mob  throws 
up  caps  is  in  the  limelight.  He  is  a 
spectacular  figure  dominating  the  scene. 

Thus  you  have  heard  of  the  piper 
Findlater  of  Darghai,  who,  because  he 
piped  after  he  was  wounded  In  battle, 
received  the  Victoria  Cross,  was  in- 
vited to  be  gatekeeper  at  Balmoral,  and 
for  a time  gained  money  by  piping  In 
music  halls  of  London. 

The  Engineer  says  that  Lynch,  the 
stoker,  who  made  a heroic  attempt  to 
save  a comrade  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Thrasher  disaster,  has  been  seriously  < 
sick  at  the  Stonehouse  Naval  Hospital  ( 
and  is  now  developing  consumption.  He 
has  not  been  decorated,  he  has  not  been 
offered  the  position  of  gatekeeper  at 
Balmoral,  he  has  not  been  asked  to  do 
a turn  at  a music  hall.  He  was  a stoker 
without  a limelight.  He  Is  unknown 
to  you— but,  the  Historical  Painter  to 
j the  contrary  notwithstanding— is  he  any 
1 the  less  a hero? 

And  there  are  heroes  all  around  us— 
but  they  are  rot  in  the  limelight,  and 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis  has  not  deigned 
to  use  them  for  copy.  You  find  them  In 
the  fire  engine  house,  at  the  life  saving 
station.  In  the  tenement  house.  A pale, 
consumptive  clerk  works  without  a 
murmur  to  support  his  mother  or  his 
sister.  Do  yon  remember  the  humorist 
who,  dying  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  still 
ground  daily  his  grist  of  quips  and 
jokes,  that  his  family  might  not  suffer? 
He  died  not  many  years  ago— and  do 
you  recall  his  name? 

The  Historical  Painter  is  wrong.  War 
is  a mighty  spectacle,  and  lucky  are 
they  whose  walk  or  pose  is  in  the  glare 
of  the  limelight.  More  heroic  are  they 
that  perform  their  tragedy  without  an 
audience,  that  hear  not  the  applause  or 
the  recall.  There  are  heroes  of  the  fire- 
side. 

Or  is  Cervera  less  heroic  because  he 
was  defeated? 

You  know  that  Robert  Evans  is  called 
“Fighting  Bob?”  Do  you  know  Tne 
nicknames  of  the  stokers  In  his  ship? 


There  have  been  weddings  in  bal- 
loons and  caves,  and  on  mountain  sum- 
mits, and  not  long  ago  the  old  Public 
Library  Building  was  hallowed  by  a 
marriage  ceremony  provided  thought- 
fully by  Mr.  Atkinson  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  lions  and  tigers,  apes  and  . 
snakes.  There  have  been  bike  wed- 
dings. The  latest  variation  is  an  elec- 
tric wedding,  which  is  reported  by  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ' The  contracting 
parties  were  an  electrical  engineer  an' 
a.  “lady  telegraphist”.  They  had  wir; 


eir  love  passages,  and  flashed  pro- 
posal and  acceptance.  They  went  to 
mrch  in  electric  motors,  and  when 
the  voice  that  breathed  o’er  Eden  was 
testing  the  staying  properties  of  the 
roof,  It  was  on  electrical  organ  that  j 
accompanied  it,  A phonograph  played  1 
out  the  happy  pajr  with  the.  Wedding 
March  from  "Lohengrin,”  and  electric- 
ity carried  them  home  to  the  wedding 
breakfast,  every  dish  of  which  was  in- 
debted to  the  same  fluid  for  its  prep- 
aration. Later  on,  the  lightning  ex- 
press carried  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
away  for  the  honeymoon.  By  and  by. 
no  doubt,  there  will  be  a burst-up. 


Some  have  claimed  that  the  bicycle 
would  restore  men  and  women  to  a 
state  of  nature— not  necessarily  in  dress, 
we  hasten  to  explain— but  in  feeling 
and  sympathy,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
artificial  and  the  unreal.  We  are  there- 
fore the  more  pained  to  read  in  the 
Cycle  that  the  steady  demand  for  false 
hair  can  be  put  down  to  the  popularity 
of  cycling.  Artificially  curled  hair  suf- 
fers, and  you  see  in  the  window,  “war- 
ranted secure  in  all  weather  fringes 
for  cycling".  Is  it  possible  that  some 
women  who  now  give  delight  on  the 
■wheel  have  purchased  "shapes  "? 


“William  Blake's  original  drawings  to 
illustrate  Young's  ‘Night  Thoughts,’ 
nearly  500  in  number,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a London  lumber  room,  and 
will  soon  be  offered  for  sale.” 

This  Is  a curious  story.  Blake  was 
engaged  In  1706  by  a bookseller  named 
Edwards,  to  illustrate  an  expensive 
edition  of  Young's  “Night  Thoughts,” 
and  it  is  said.  Edwards  paid  him  as  de- 
signer and  graver  only  a guinea  a plate. 
The  edition,  which  was  to  have  been  is- 
sued in  Darts,  never  got  beyond  the 
first,  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of 
3797.  and  included  43  plates,  which  had 
occupied  Blake  a year.  Gilchrist  adds, 
in  his  life  of  Blake,  "A  complete  set  of 
drawings  for  them  had  been  made, 
which  were  afterward  sold  by  Edwards 
for  20  guineas,  and  passed  ultimately,  I 
am  toll.  Into  one  ol'  the  royal  collec- 
tions.”   

Miss  Eustacia,  some  of  your  sex  in 
London  are  wearing  a hat  of  biscuit- 
colored  straw.  It  is  made  in  a wide- 
brimmed  sailor  shape,  and  trimmed  ail 
round  the  crown  with  a full  ruffle  of 
•white  net,  over  which  large  spots  of 
black  chenille  are  scattered.  High  in 
front  there  are  two  white  curled  quills, 
sprinkled  with  glittering  silver  pail- 
lettes, while  underneath  the  brim, 
grouped  so  that  they  rest  upon  the  hair, 
there  are  three  or  four  bunches  of 
cherries,  with  cherry  foliage,  the  stems 
tied  with  bows  of  black  velvet  ribbon. 


Another  correspondent  indulges  him- 
self In  pleasing  digression.  “IVas  It 
not  enough  that  our  Music  Hall,  the 
temple  of  Art  was  desecrated  by  cake 

walks?" 

But  a well-conducted  cake  walk,  good 
sir,  is  a form  of  art.  Hundreds  of  years 
ago  a cake  was  the  reward  of  grace 
and  beauty.  Turn  to  Plutarch's  Sym- 
posiacs,  Book  YIII.,  Quest.  15,  which 
treats  of  "Three  parts  in  dancing.  Mo- 
tion, Gesture,  Representation."  ^nat 
is  the  first  sentence?  "After  tB|  a 
match  of  Dancing  was  proposed,  ami  a 
Cake  was  the  prize,  the  judges  were 
Mensicus  the  Dancing'  Master,  and  my 
Brother  Lamprlas  for  he  danc't  the 
Pyrric  very  well,  and  in  the  Palestra 
none  could  match  him  for  the  graceful 
motion  of  his  Hands  and  Arms  in 
Dancing.” 

The  cake  walk,  as  practised  by  our 
talented  colored  brethren  Is,  perhaps, 
the  highest  form  of  classic  dancing.  It 
is  true  that  some  walk  with  more  heat 
than  art,  but  the  cake  is  not  handed  to 
such  as  they.  The  true  masters  of  the 
art,  whether  they  show  their  skill  in 
the  straight,  the  comic,  or  the  fancy, 
remind  the  well-informed  of  figures 
seen  on  ancient  vases  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity — compare  the  illus- 
trations in  Maurice  Emmanuel's  “La 
Danse  Grecque  antique"  (Paris,  1896). 

It  would  be  well  if  these  exhibitions 
were  more  closely  studied  by  the  white 
young  men  and  maidens  of  this  city. 
Harvard  students  might  thus  be  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  singular  lope 
that  has  been  cultivated  for  some 
years  at  Cambridge. 


We  recommend  for  family  reading  a 
new  book  written  by  a German  educa- 
tionalist: "Corporal  Punishment  Among 
all  the  Nations  of  the  World  from  An- 
cient Times  up  to  the  Present  Date." 


though  It  had  never  met  you  In  society; 
as  though  you  had  never  been  intro- 
duced; as  though  it  were  bored  and 
wished  to  be  alone.  You  were  cha- 
grined. You  stammered,  trying  to  quote 
complimentary  speeches  by  Byron  and 
Swinburne  and  Walt  Whitman.  The 
beach  is  now  covered  with  stones,  and, 
as  you  cannot  swim,  and  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  jump  up  and  down  aimlessly 
or  thrash  with  your  arms  to  keen  o 
self  warm,  you  were  uncomfortable  and 
ill  at  ease.  You  forget  that  the  sea  is 
old,  very  old;  that  it  has  allowed  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  to  take  liber- 
ties with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  seized  with  I 
a violent  fancy  for  a man  or  woman  I 
and,  jealous,  will  not  allow  any  separa-  • 
tion.  Sometimes  in  anger,  annoyed  by  ; 
excursion  boats  with  violent  brass  | 
bands,  war  vessels,  ships  of  commerce,  • 
tyrannical  masters  and  the  frivolous,  | 
who  complain  of  its  appearance  or  com-  ; 
pliment  it,  it  exerts  its  strength,  or,  in 
lazy  mood,  it  calls  fog  to  its  aid. 

And  you  were  not  fully  yourself  until 
you  were  within  the  bath  house,  away 
from  the  eye  of  the  sea.  The  bath  | 
house  is  warm.  It  reeks  of  humanity,  j 
For  the  bath  house,  too,  Is  old,  and  its  j 
receptive  wood  has  absorbed  the  ex- 
halations of  many  mortals.  It  has 
tried  to  clasp  in  its  arms  the  peerless 
beauty,  Miss  Eustacia.  It  -has  moved 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  Mr. 
Soaks,  a fine  old  rounder,  who  bathes 
for  his  health.  For  the  bath  house  Is 
as  common  as  a barber’s  chair.  It  en- 
vies its  neighbor,  which  has  known 
only  one  owner,  the  pale  brunette  with 
mournful,  haunting  eyes,  wl  >m  the  sea 
welcomes  to  its  embrace  witn  a hoarse 
shout  of  exultation. 


meanor  of  persons  about  to  be  executed 
varies  much.  Mr.  Pritchard  of  Glas- 
gow, the  murderer,  said  to  the  doctor 
who  stood  near  him  on  the  scaffold. 
"It’s  a very  cold  morning,  doctor; 
oughtn't  you  to  put  on  your  coat?"  Mr. 
Wainwright,  who  had  been  a Scripture- 
reader,  was  obscene  and  blasphemous. 
Mr.  Peace  did  not  allow  his  mind  to 
wander.  When  Mr.  -Marwood  had  put 
the  rope  round  Peace’s  neok,  and  was 
running  up  the  washer  to  Keep  It  In  Its 
place.  Peace  observed:  "Aren't  you  a- 

pulling  of  It  rather  tight,  Mr.  Mar- 
! wood?”  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply.  ”1 
won't  hurt  you.” 
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To  F.  A.  W. : The  name  of  your  politi- 
cian rhymes  with  "bay." 

The  dreamy  sunlight  slips  between  the 
leaves. 

Touching  the  tree-trunks  in  faint  squares 
of  gold. 

Ar.d  hang?  about  the  silent  poppy-sheoves 
That  sleep  entranced,  waiting  things  untold. 

The  birds  are  silent;  scarce  an  Insect  (lies. 

The  air  Is  heavy  with  its  own  repose; 

And  In  the  grass  in  careless  passion  lies 
The  crimson  petals  of  a fallen  rose. 

We  have  received  letters,  written  in 
good  faith,  protesting— some  of  them 
shrieking  against  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Pc  bile  Library  with 
! re  nee  to  the  old  building  on  Boyls-  j 
ton  Street. 

There  Is  an  appeal,  “Save  the  old  Li- 
brary.” Save  it  from  what?  From  be- 
ing a place  of  amusement  In  a season 
when  there  Is  a dearth  of  amusement 
for  the  thousands  that  are  obliged  to 
stay  in  the  city?  And  then  there  are  j 
so  many  things  to  save  here  in  Boston. 

Several  of  these  letters  shew  acute 
hysteria.  One  of  our  correspondents— 
he  does  not  sign  his  name— attempts  to 
I prove  logically  that  such  “desecration” 
will  lead  Inevitably  to  overwhelming 
destruction,  and  that  Boston  a century 
Jicnce  will  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth— with  only  a hoop- 
skirt  or  a tomato  can  to  show  where 
once  stood  the  proud  palaces  of  the 
Back  Lay.  Hi*  course  of  reasoning  re- 
minds us  of  the  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Jones  In  Cleveland,  when  Artemus 
Ward  v.-as  of  the  cot  gregatlon. 

tVhnr  there's  dancing  there's  fiddling— whar 
• Uillng  there's  unrighteousness,  and 

ui.righteou.m-ss  •*  wickedness,  and  wlcked- 
ts  Mn!  That's  me — that's  Jones. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Trustees 
r,rf-d  defender?,  and  we  believe  that 
they  are  able  to  Justify  all  mrasures 
adopted  by  them;  for  they  are  not  men 
woo  rush  to  a resolution  without  dls- 
sion  or  ;>  r<  blind  to  the  true  Inter- 
• . of  a gr  .-at  public  Institution  or  are 
I without  civic  pride. 

Would  • h^y  allowed  the  carni- 

vora to  be  fed  at  the  Zoo  If  they  had 
1 1 r.or  been  satisfied  abundantly  as  to  the 
\ «Ueh;t<  - Mire  and  morals  of  Mr.  Atkm- 


The  citizens  of  Omaha  presented  the 
First  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers 
with  cookies  as  it  passed  through  that 
city  on  its  way  to  Hawaii.  This  was, 
indeed,  hospitable,  if  the  cookies  were 
the  kind  that  mother  used  to  make. 

The  Leipzig  Tageblatt  considers  Mr.  , 
Poultney  Bigelow  to  be  the  chief  dis-  ; 
turber  of  the  friendly  relations  that  i 
have  existed  between  the  United  States  i 
and  Germany.  And  will  these  nations  I 
go  to  war  on  account  of  Mr.  Bigelow  ? ; 
Perish  the  thought! 

And  new  another  pretty  story,  one 
that  has  been  told  since  the  night  when 
the  Jockey  Club  turned  the  first  per-  j 
formance  of  "Tannhauser”  in  Paris  Into  j 
pandemonium  is  exposed  as  a legend.  It 
has  been  believed  that  the  Princess  Mct- 
ternich,  sitting  in  a box,  broke  her  fan 
in  vexation  and  anger  at  the  cruel  re- 
ception of  Wagner’s  opera.  Jules  Janin 
wrote  a pathetic  feuilleton.  a veritable 
elegy,  beginning,  “It  Is  broken,  the 
beautiful  fan!”  and  he  improvised  a 
prose  poem,  abounding  in  rococo 
thought  that  would  have  delighted  the 
literary  amateurs  of  the  18th  century. 

And  now  the  Princess  is  writing  her 
memoirs.  “The  story  that  I broke  my 
fan  in  anger  was  a fantastic  invention 
of  Jules  Janin.  I certainly  was  angry, 
but  not  angry  enough  to  break  a fan 
tc  which  I was  attached.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Princess  de- 
nied the  Incident  in  1861.  The  Journal 
des  Dfbats,  speaking  in  her  name,  said: 
“The  Princess  refrained  from  breaking 
her  beautiful  fan;  but  she  said  when 
she  left  the  theatre,  'In  25  years  Wagner 
will  be  applauded  by  all  Paris.’  ’’ 


Captain  Adrian  C.  Anson  left  the  New 
York  club  because  President  Freedman 
“showered  him  with  notes  during  the 
playing  of  the  games,  giving  directions 
and  suggestions.  This  Anson  could  not 
endure.” 

Mr.  Charles  Courtney  thought  of  re- 
signing his  position  as  coach  of  the 
Cornell  crews,  because  he  was  annoyed 
by  suggestions  of  Professor  Wheeler. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Courtney  has  prom- 
ised never  to  forsake  Cornell,  it  Is  fair 
to  suppose  that  Professor  Wheeler  made 
a humble  apology. 

There  is  no  story  just  now  about  Mr. 
Bob  Cook. 


■) 


I will  go  back  to  tt^  great  sweet  mother. 
Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea. 

I will  bo  down  to  her,  I and  none  other, 
Close  with  her,  kiss  her  and  mix  her  with  me; 
Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast; 
O fair  white  mother,  In  days  long  past 
Born  without  sister,  born  without  brother, 
Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 


The  sea  does  not  remember  you,  al- 
though you  thought  a year  ago  that  youj 
were  on  Intimate  terms  with  it.  You 
went  last  week  to  greet  it  cordlaiiy.i 
You  had  looked  forward  to  the  meeting. 
You  put  on  a new  bathing  suit  to  main- 
tain the  favorable  impression  you  madel 
last  July.  But  the  Sea  Was  indifferent, 
cold,  almost  surly.  It  behaved  as 


The  entertaining  writer  of  a depart- 
ment in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  entitled 
"The  Bran-Pie  of  Current  Literature," 
warns  all  good  Christians  against  the 
Infection  of  anthropology.  He  cites 
the  sad  case  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  He 
insinuates  that  in  its  sequelae  indul- 
gence in  anthropology,  ethnology,  etc., 
is  more  deleterious  than  a debauch  in 
the  literature  of  golf.  He  .reads  Pro- 
fessor Haddon’s  "Study  of  Man”  and 
finds  that,  like  absinthe,  it  titillates 
the  palate  and  undermines  the  constitu- 
tion. 

“After  glancing  through  the  opening 
pages  the  reader  is  fired  with  the  de- 
sire— that  Is  the  first  symptom— to  study 
his  fellow-man  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game.  The  author  provides  him 
with  all  the  apparatus,  and  explains 
its  uses  in  the  simplest  of  terms.  The 
terrible  consequences  of  the  disease  be- 
come Immediately  apparent.  You  meas- 
ure the  friend  of  your  youth  and  tell 
him  'that,  being  hyper-dolichocephalic 
and  slightly  prognathous  and  obvious- 
ly cymotrichous,  you  cannot  guarantee 
that  he  Is  not  of  Polynesian  origin  or 
remotely  connected  with  the  Hairy  Ai- 
nu, and  you  lose  his  regard  for  life. 
You  tell  the  partner  of  your  joys  and 
sorrows  that  she  Is  leptorhine,  and  that 
her  nasal  base  is  reflected.  She  remarks 
that  you  are  a Beast,  and  retires  in 
tears.  It  leaves  you  unmoved,  except 
to  mark  down  her  nasal  index.  It  is 
no  use  explaining  afterwards  that  all 
you  meant  was  that  you  saw  'her  slen- 
der nose  tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a 
flower,’  only  that  Tennyson  had  a 
crudely  unscientific  way  of  putting 
things.” 

They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
about  the  solitary  American  citizen  at 
the  Ladrones  who  woke  in  the  morning 
to  find  that  he  was  Captain  General. 
The  musician  said  that  he  was  reminded 
of  the  promotion  of  Fritz  in  “La 
Grande  Duchesse.”  And  Mr.  Auger, 
with  a tremor  In  his  voice  and  with 
bugging  eyes,  exclaimed,  “Think  of  it! 
He  may  be  appointed  Postmaster!” 

The  Irish  Jaunting  car  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vehicle  in  the  world,  seeing  that  it 
is  the  only  conveyance  in  which  the  wheels 
ore  protected  from  wind  and  weather  at  the 
expense  of  the  traveler's  legs. 

The  cruelty  of  Justice!  No  wonder 
that  even  In  Paris  they  talk  of  sup- 
pressing public  executions,  and  here 
is  Deibler,  the  executioner,  threatening 
to  resign  his  office.  A correspondent 
writes:  "The  absence  of  Mr.  Deibler 

will  rob  the  executions  of  much  of  their 
horror.  A more  weirdly  repulsive  figure 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  than 
this  old.  old  man,  limping  about  under 
his  old  dilapidated  silk  hat,  built  in  the 
fashion  of  1848.  with  his  methodlstic-d 
beard  and  black  surtout  (the  last  of 
the  surtouts),  his  squinting,  villainous 
eyes,  and  sensuous,  ptmddlous,  Fagin- 
like nose,  and  Infinite  'morgue.'  His 
hands  are  dyed  with  tjhe  blood  of  over 
600  wretched  fellow-cron tures,  murder- 
ers doubtless,  but  the  pride  and  Joy  of 
the  man  In  his  loathsome  occupation  Is 
horrible  beyond  description.” 

Mr.  Deibler  should  write  his  memoirs. 
He  might  tell  stories  In  rivalry  with 
Marwood.  the  hangman.  For  the  de- 


Boston,  . 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I t Id  the  Quietist  this  noon  that  over  in 
London  a number  of  women  are  forming  a 
club  to  be  limited  to  numbers  that  have  stud- 
ied in  the  Latin  Quarter.  They  are  bent  on 
thus  l edisdeovering  Bohemia,  that  delectable 
land  with  many  ports.  I asked  him,  “Will 
they  drink  beer  frem  the  bottle  and  smoke 
short  clays,  or  will  they  Indulge  themselves 
In  the  wilder  dissipation  of  pink  tea  and  vlo- 
let-scerted  cigarettes?” 

The  Quietist  refused  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. “Never  mind  those  foreigners,  ” he 
answered:  “let  me  tell  you  about  a real 
Boston  Bohemian  whom  I met  the  other 
day.”  Yours  truly,  C.  H.  W. 

THE  BOHEMIAN. 

His  collar  was  ambitiously  climbing, 
bis  cravat  was  violent,  his  cuffs  were 
obtrusive.  His  eyes  surveyed  his  per- 
son and  said  plainly,  “It  is  good.”  He 
ordered  two  Manhattan  cocktails,  and 
remarked  loudly  to  his  companion — a 
plain  young  man  whom  the  cows  were 
still  missing — “Yes,  my  boy,  a cock- 
tall  Is  the  thing  before  dinner.” 

It  was  1 o’clock,  and  they  were  in  a 
hot  and  flaring  restaurant.  At  the  next 
table,  a fat  man  sat  without  coat  or 
waistcoat.  His  suspenders  were  wet. 
Behind  their  table  was  a pimply  fellow 
with  purple  rings  around  his  eyes, 
drinking  lithia  water  and  smoking  a 
T.  D.  Colored  paper  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  The  files  that  were  not  on  the 
tables  harassed  the  landlord’s  sleepy 
bull-pup.  A humpback  was  peddling 
flowers.  Somebody  outside  was  fiddling 
to  a harp  accompaniment  an  Imitation 
of  a Neapolitan  ditty. 

The  cocktails  were  drained,  and  the 
order,  “New  England  boiled  dinner  for 
two  and  two  beers,”  heard  by  a yawn- 
ing waiter  with  a blue  3liave,  was 
passed  along. 

“You  always  dine  here?”  asked  the 
countryman. 

“Usually,”  was  the  answer;  "here  or 
in  some  other  place  where  I can  get 
my  beer — have  to  have  my  beer.  It’s 
different  here  than  to  home,  ain’t  it, 
Jack?” 

He  smiled,  showing  gold-plugged 
teeth.  His  hair  was  parted  In  the  mid- 
dle—evidently  much  against  Its  wish. 

“You  see  when  I came  to  Boston  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  life,  and  I 
soon  got  In  with  a fine  crowd— regular 
Bohemians.  One  of  them  has  something 
to  do  with  the  theatre  and  he  knows 
a thing  or  two  about  the  stage.  He's 
promised  to  introduce  me  to  Birdie 
Beeswing,  who  sings  ‘ 'Twas  different 
when  mother  was  young.’  O,  I don't 
know!  Heh  Jack!”  And  he  poked  Jack 
in  the  ribs. 

"And  there’s  a reporter  in  the  same 
house  with  us.  You  ought  to  meet 
blm.  He’s  a regular  Don  Juan.  Bril- 
liant fellow,  too.  They  think  the  world 
of  him  at  the  Bugle  office.  I tell  you, 
■when  you  come  to  the  old  Hub  for 
good.  I'll  show  you  about;  I’ve  sum- 
mered and  wintered  with  this  city 
and  been  through  It  with  a dark  lan- 
tern. There  that  tall  man  going  by'  is 
Mayor  Quincy.” 

He  looked  about,  he  looked  the  look 
of  one  wishing  to  show  his  ease  in  a 
strange  place.  Dlrty-aproned  waiters 
were  bearing  soap-dishes  filled  with 
things  to  eat.  There  was  the  noise  of 
hurried  feeding.  You  heard  German  as 
■well  as  English.  Some  one  dropped  a 
cent  In  the  slot  of  a mechanical  banjo, 
which  thereupon  plink-planked  and 
plunked  a mechanical  penny  tune. 

"Most  of  the  chaps  where  I work  are 
poor  things;  they  eat  at  a milk  and 
sandwich  place.  That  doesn’t  suit  me. 
Give  me  a Bohemian’s  life!” 

He  threw  out  his  chest,  and  his  nos- 
trils steamed  tobacco  smoke. 

The  pimply  fellow  with  purple  rings 
around  his  eyes  cried  suddenly,  "Cash!" 

The  Bohemian  started  from  his  chair. 
He  saw  a man  entering  the  restaurant. 

“Good  Lord!  There’s  my  boss!  If  he 
sees  me,  I’m  done  for." 

He  dropped  his  cigarette  and  reached 
for  his  bat.  The  Bohemian  edged  his 
way  toward  a side  door  that  opened  on 
the  alley. 

The  rude  young  man  again  cried 
“Cash!”  The  countryman  looked  at 
him,  and  they  laughed  pleasantly  to- 
gether. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


ondon  police  court  records  tell  many 
vs  of  harassing  I domesticity.  Early 
9 month  a man  made  an  application 
I a magistrate  for  advice  as  to  what 
| could  do  with  his  dear  wife,  who 

• s In  the  habit  of  screaming  " 'Mur- 

thereby  causing  him  much  an- 
rrtjice."  The  magistrate  said  he 
lid  not  stop  her  from  screaming 
urder,”  If  she  were  so  Inclined.  If 

* should  strata  him,  he  could  help 
n.1  And  th««  he  pronounced  this  sol- 
n dictum:  "Il^ls  the  duty  of  a hus- 
nd  to  keen  wife  In  order,  but  I 
nnot  tell  hJSJt  now."  And  when  the 
etched  husband  spoke  passionately 
i variation*  e>f  "Won't  you  tell  me 
w,  Robin?”  the  magistrate  said  that 

could  have  his  wife  examined  by 
o doctors. 


I 


What  the'  I feel  my  riches  make  “me  grent.  | 

While  I shun  the  ragged  forms  thnrpass  mo 

by; 

Yet  I’m  not  great,  but  rather  small,  Indeed, 

' For  they  may  have  lived  a nobler  life 
than  I. 

Then  1 shall  strive  to  live  In  view  of  that 
bright  home. 

Where  the  poor  of  earth  are  clothed  In  gar- 
ments fair— 

O'er  m.v  lone  tomb  place  no  shining  marble 
Slab- 

Let  the  hand  of  love  plant  sweet  violets 
there. 

I’d  rather  know  some  loving  feet  were 
ling'rlng  near 

That  lonely  mound  where  lies  my  tired 
form. 

Than  to  know  that  o'er  my  head  a monu- 
ment of  stone 

Towered  unto  heaven,  withstanding  cv'ry 
storm. 

J.  Gordon  Coooler. 

Colombia,  S.  C. 


The  snippier  amateur  knows  no!  ffcar.  J 
He  would  stammer  through  a nooturno  j 
by  Chopin  If  de  Pitch munn  were  In  the  j 
room.  He  not  only  does  not  know  the  • 
whole  of  nny  tune;  he  does  not  know  i 
.that  the  piano  is  out  of  tune.  Ills  en- 
joyment Is  thorough,  honest,  long-abid- 
ing. 


i Some  gny  that  Mr.  Frank  lhimroseh 
of  New  York  him  been  Invited  to  lend 
| the  thrilling  performances  of  "Tho  ^ 
I Messiah"  In  Music  Hull.  Others  -ay  [ 
that  the  coy,  nmoroun  reluctance  of  Mr.  I 
(Jeorgo  AY.  Chadwick  may  at  lust  bn  , 
overcome.  After  all,  n hut  does  It  mat-  ; 
ter  to  tho  Infinite? 


As  you  look  up  from  your  book  to  light 
our  pipe — It  went  out  In  that  exciting  pas- 
ige  In  the  20th  chapter— the  church  clock 
trikes  twelve,  and  you  are  conscious  of  the 
ilence  around  about  you.  It  is  so  quiet 
hat  the  purring  of  your  pipe  is  loud.  The 
atdwellers  are  asleep;  even  the  piano  In  No. 
3 is  still.  You  return  to  your  book,  a book 
hat  tells  tales  of  lighting  men.  And  In  the 
1st  chapter  again  your  pipe  goes  out.  al- 
hough  you  are  breathing  quietly.  This  time 
ou  do  not  light  It.  You  hear  running  foot- 
teps  in  the  street,  you  hear  husky  oaths, 
tastenlng  to  the  window,  you  cool  your  head 
1»  the  night.  Right  below  your  windows— 
hat' luck!— two  night-prowlers,  a cabby  and 
tramp,  are  scrapping  beautifully  In  the 
ight  of  the  Interested  and  admiring  moon, 
ou  enjoy  yourself  hugely  for  three  or  four 
llnutes;  you  regret  the  intrusion  of  a poltce- 
lan,  though  you  look  forward  to  the  rush  of 
he  patrol  wagon.  It  comes,  it  goes.  Oaths 
re  fainter;  they  die  away.  Then  you  close 
he  window.  Your  book  lies  on  the  floor, 
he  book  that  tells  tales  of  fighting  men.  You 
lek  it  aside  contemptuously  and  go  com- 
ortably  to  bed. 


Commodore  Schley  addressed  Ad- 
nlral  Cervera  in  "perfect  Spanish.” 
The  correspondent  of  The  Associated 
Tess  says  he  did,  and  of  course  the 
•orrespondent  knows  Spanish  when  he  I 
lears  it.  

A man  killed  himself  the  other  day. 
Che  final  sentence  of  the  account  of 
lis  death  was  as  follows:  "He  was 
lespondent,  although  he  had  $800  In  his 
lOiJcet.”  You  see  there  is  still  the  de- 
us?t.n  that  happiness  is  merely  an  af- 
aii^if  money. 



Thvr  reminds  us  that  there  are  rich 
leople  now  in  their  cottages  who  neg- 
ected  to  pay  bills  of  small  amount  be- 
ore  they  left  the  city.  The  music 
ear.her,  the  humble  dressmaker,  the 
•obblef,  the  carpenter  that  put  on  a 
fale  lot:k,  the  washerwoman— in  a word, 
iil  that  did  small  jobs  and  sent  in 
‘trifling  accounts"  will  not  receive  the 
noney  due  them  until  late  in  Septem- 
)er  or  October. 


( The  Chief  Surgeon  has  recommended 

j that  all  members  of  regimental  bands 
1 should  be  Instructed  in  hospital  drill  an. 
first  aid  to  the  wounded.  Would  it  not 
he  well  for  members  of  some  of  our 
concert  and  theatre  orchestras  to  sub- 
mit to  like  discipline  for  tne  possible 
benefit  of  audiences?  But  we  bow  re- 
; spectfully  to  any  decision  handed  down 
j by  Mayor  Quincy  and  his  Music  Com- 
mission.  

Even  the  saintly  women  of  New  Eng- 
land a century  and  a half  ago  knew  the 
saving  grace  of  good  looks  Thus  Es- 
ther  Edwards,  the  eldest  sister  of  Jon- 
, a than  Edwards,  entered  in  her  diary 
Sept.  18,  1725,  "Business  so  urgent  have 
not  been  able  to  make  any  remarks 
these  two  days-today  comeliness  cf 
person,  stirred  up  to  bless  God  for  th  t 
and  other  of  his  favors.”  An  entiy 
made  years  later  reads:  ‘ Thanked  the 

Lord  for  more  than  usual  comeliness  ol 
countenance."  Nor  did  she  scorn  the 
assistance  of  dress.  She  made  'h.s  en- 
try Sept.  9,  1725:  “God's  presence-con- 

siderable sense  of  spiritual  th'ngs" 
was  also  in  the  evening  stirred  up  to 
thankfulness  by  a new  garment. 


C.  H.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
‘Graceful  bowing  Is  fast  becoming  one 
>f  the  lost  arts.  Few  are  proficient  In 
t.  and,  indeed,  the  difficulties  are  many. 
Perhaps  you  are  fat,  tubby;  you  wear 
t twenty-inch  collar,  and  you  find  that 
:ven  a mere  inclination  of  the  head  Is 
t burden,  for  It  induces  disagreeable 
ushes  of  blood.  Or  you  are  tall,  lean, 
scraggy,  and.  when  you  bow,  being  a 
sensitive  plant,  you  think  of  stringed 
marionettes  and  dread  the  smile  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  You  can  remember 
times  when  the  critical  moment  has 
found  you  unprepared;  your  hands  were 
n your  pockets.  Or  you  recall  the  time 
when  you  were  wearing  a cap  and  you 
vlutched  instinctively  and  vainly  at  a 
oat-brim.  Even  now  you  flush,  remem- 
bering grotesque  poses  and  involuntary 
caricatures  of  the  line  of  beauty.” 


But  this  is  a digression.  We  were 
speaking  in  artless  fashion  of  riches, 
happiness,  and  the  contemptible  forget- 
fulness or  meanness  of  certain  well-to- 
do  persons. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  now 
publish  an  original  pcem  written 
especially  for  the  Boston  Journal  by  J. 
Gordon  Coogler,  Esq.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

This  masterpiece  of  rhythm,  color  and  : 
imagination  inculcates  a healthy  moral, 
and  it  can  be  read  to  the  children  after 
supper  without  provoking  embarrassing 
questions.  This  cannot  be  said  of  cer- 
tain poems  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Byion.  Swinburne  or  our 
own  Ella  AVheeler  Wilcox.  The  title  of 
Mr.  Coogle  r’s  poem  Is 
FATE  WILL  MAKE  ME  POOR  INDEED. 
That  tho'  I gain  the  glittering  gold  of  earth, 
Pile  high  that  shining  dust  around  my  feet, 
et  Fate  will  make  me  when  I lay  me  down 
to  die, 

As  poor  as  the  poorest  wretch  that  walks 
the  street. 

What  tho’  my  mansion  here  on  earth  be  fair. 
And  I sit  in  the  broad  chamber  of  revelry, 
et  naught  am  I but  the  guest  of  a few  sad 
hours, 

AYhtle  the  carriage,  Death,  waits  at  the 
door  for  me. 


The  women  annoy  you.  Not  by  their  I 
charms.  These  knitters  In  tho  sun,  gos 
sips  on  the  piazza,  screamers  at  card 
nro  no  doubt  estimable  maids  or  de- 
voted mothers.  But  your  eyes  are  not 
leasted. 

You  look  with  relief  nt  the  maid-ser- 
vant from  the  city.  Tali,  willowy— we 
promised  a dear  dead  aunt  In  the  days 
neyoad  recall  never  to  use  the  word 
"vvelte”— watch  her,  as  she  raises  her 
arms  to  trim  the  hanging  lamp,  as  she 
bends  to  nurse  the  fire.  If  you  should 
Surprise  her  carrying  a pail  of  slops, 
the  lines  and  curves  of  her  pliant  fig- 
ure would  still  awaken  the  envy  of  the  ■ 
visitors  with  their  elaborate  summer- 
costumes.  The  black-corset  of  the  art-  j 
less  maid  is  covered  by  a shirt-waist 
of  kindly  thinness.  Y'ou  choke  with 
emotion  when  you  ask  her  for  fresh 
toast.  Your  admiration,  however,  Is  j 
burled  deeply  in  your  heart,  for  your  i 
spouse  described  her  the  first  day  of 
your  sojourn  as  "a  pert  thing.”  Perl?  : 
Tne  very  type  of  gentleness  and  amia-  I 
bility.  You  recall  the  happy  life  of 
friends  who  married  “beneath  them." 
And  then  there  was  King  Cophetua. 


1 i b 


A man  of  letters  despises  the  public  to  such 
a degree  that  he  writes  for  the  public  things 
that  ho  himself  despises. 


The  object  of  a summer  vacation— 
which  is  taken  often  with  inconven- 
ience and  at  considerable  expense— is 
to  find  and  keep  rest— in  spite 
of  slamming  blinds,  mosquitoes,  ill- 
bred  and  tyrannical  children,  sour 
bread,  an  imperfectly  organized 
but  violent  piano,  early  risers  who 
s’eep  or  pretend  to  sleep  in  the  room 
over  you,  shouting  players  of  whist, 
the  young  man  in  the  crash  suit  to 
whom  a woman  once  said,  “I  had 
rather  hear  you  whistle  than  hear  any- 
body else  sing,”  the  table  girl  with 
stertorous  breathing  apparatus,  and 
things  and  persons  like  unlo  these. 


And  this  maid  is  at.  the  beck  and  call 
of  every  one.  A woman  in  one  of  PiA- 
vost’s  stories  said,  "There  are  two  j 
classes  of  men  whom  it  is  nos>ssaryj 
to  treat  with  insolence,  if  you  wish  to 
'get  anything  from  them:  Servants  and; 
men  in  search  of  a wife." 

There  arc  women  that  are  not  as 
generous.  They  would  say  two  classes, 
without  the  limitation  of  sex  in  the 
first  instance. 

You  wish  that  the  note  of  Sala  to 
the  worid  "help”  in  the  first  English 
edition  of  “Artemus  Ward,  His  Book,” 
were  true  today.  "The  word  'servant 
grates  harshly  on  an  American  ear”. 

And  see  how  prettily  the  hair  with 
its  amorous  curls  grows  on  the  creamy 
nape  of  the  maid’s  neck! 


Why  does  a man  with  thick  boots  per- 
sist in  getting  up  at  half-past  six  in 
!the  morning?  There  is  nothing  for 
him  to  do;  the  beach  is  not  near  the 
house;  he  never  goes  gunning  or  flail- 
ing; solitaire — even  Napoleon  with  the  40 
cards— is  incongruous  at  such  an  hour; 
the  breakfast  bell  does  not  ring  until 
8 or  8.15,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  cook.  Pondering  this  question,  you 
remember  sentences  of  Hazlltt:  "The 

stress  laid  upon  early  rising  is  prepos- 
terous. If  we  have  anything  to  do 
when  we  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in 
.bed,  to  a certainty."  You  recall  that 
(Thomson  the  poet  was  found  late  in 
bed  by  Dr.  Burney,  and  asked  why  he 
had  not  risen  earlier.  To  which  the 
poet  replied,  "I  had  no  motive,  young 
man.”  What  motive  (has  the  disturb- 
er? Now  you  have  it.  He  exercises  on 
the  piazza  under  your  window.  Tramp,  ! 
tramp!  No  wonder  that  at  8 or  8.15 
his  appetite  makes  the  keeper  of  the 
boarding  house  tremble. 

The  ideal  summer  cottage  has  no 
piano.  There  is  a piano,  of  course,  at 
iDeadville,  for  though  you  wander  along 
the  coast  or  scramble  through  forests, 
jlike  Don  Juan  you  never  find  your  ideal,  i 
The  piano  is  out  of  tune.  "Then,  of! 
course,  nobody  plays  on  it.”  | 

I 

O ingenuous  Madam!  In  a sketch  by 
our  old  friend,  Jules  Renard,  the  hus- 
band of  a woman  who  has  a salon — or 
.thinks  she  has,  it’s  the  same  thing— 
pours  out  his  soul  to  a young  fellow 
'who  has  been  advised  to  go  into  so- 
ciety. if  he  would  prosper. 

“They  swarm  in  my  house,  they 
.scarcely  look  at  me,  they  smoke  up  my 
cigars,  they  paw  my  books,  they  drink 
•all  my  beer  and  Scotch.  I nail  down 
the  rugs  to  prevent  them  from  jolting 
their  bi-monthly  linen;  but  they  would 
dance  on  my  belly.  I put  the  piano  out 
of  tune;  but  they  would  play  on  a set 
of  false  teeth”. 


We  just  now  mentioned  Hazlitt’s 
name.  His  essay  “On  the  Pleasure  of 
Hating”  is  an  admirable,  consoling 
book  for  summer  reading.  Did  you  go 
to  Deadville  or  Whooperup  Point  with 
an  old  and  trusty  friend?  “The  most 
amusing  or  instructive  companion  is  at 
best  like  a favorite  volume,  that  we 
wish  after  a time-  to  lay  upon  the 
shelf;  but  as  our  friends  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  laid  there,  this  produces  a 
misunderstanding  and  ill  blood  between 
us”.  Did  you  take  with  you  a favorite 
book— Dugdale’s  "Monastieon"— or  Don- 
ovan's "Complete  Barkeeper’s  Guide"? 
Hazlltt  answers  you:  “We  take  a dis- 

like to  our  favorite  books  after  a time, 
for  the  same  reason.  We  cannot  read 
the  same  works  forever.  Our  honey- 
moon, even  though  we  wed  the  Muse, 
must  come  to  an  end;  and  it  is  followed 
by  indifference,  if  not  by  disgust.”  And 
then  your  liver  is  sluggish,  for  it  is  too 
hot  to  exercise,  or  rheumatic  twinges 
attend  the  down-pour  of  rain  "that  is 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farm- 
ers”. And  you  are  first  really  happy 
when  you  came  to  Hazlitt's  conclusion: 
Unravelling  the  web  of  human  fife  Into  its 
various  threads  of  meanness,  spite,  coward- 
ice, want  of  feeling,  and  want  of  understand- 
ing, of  Indifference  toward  others  and  Igno- 
rance of  ourselves — seeing  custom  prevail  over 
all  excellence,  itself  giving  way  to  infamy — 
mistaken  as  I have  been  in  my  public  and 
private  hopes,  calculating  others  from  my- 
self, and  calculating  wrong;  always  dis- 
appointed where  I placed  most  reliance;  the 
dupe  of  friendship,  and  the  fool  of  love;  have 
I not  reason  to  hate  and  to  despise  myself? 
Indeed  I do;  and  chiefly  for  not  having  hated 
and  despised  the  world  enough. 


l 


There  is  little  or  no  news  concerning 
new  works,  dramatic  or  orchestral  or  j 
choral,  for  the  season  is  over.  From  j 
Paris  we  learn  that  Massenet's  "Cin-  j 
derella”  and  Paul  Puget's  "Much  Ado  ' 
About  Nothing”  are  in  rehearsal  at  the 
OpSra  Comiquc,  and  the  successor  of 
Piern£,  late  organist  at  Sainte  Clotilda, 
is  Charles  Tournemire,  who  took  the  ) 
first  organ  prize  at  the  Conservatory  in 
1891.  There  were  30  competitors  for  the 
church  position. 

Do  you  ask,  Is  there  no  news  nearer 
home? 

There  are  rumors,  madam,  concerning 
the  conductor  of  the  venerable  Handel 
and  Haydn— and  when  of  late  years 
have  there  not  been  rumors  concerning 
this  institution? 


Our  old  friend  Mrs.  Emma  Eainrs,  us 
well  as  Mllka  Ternlnu,  has  won  ap- 
plause in  London  at  Covent  Garden. 
Mr.  Blackburn  performed  a brilliant 
crescendo  of  praise  in  her  honor.  When 
he  first  saw  her  In  June  us  Sieglinde, 
he  admired  her  in  a certain  kindly 
spirit. 

"It  seemed  to  us  that  she  had  con- 
ceived the  part  with  a most  Intelligent, 
tare.  It  you  come  to  think  of  It,  Sleg- 
llndc  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  a 
human  creature  at  all.  She  Is  no  more 
than  i lie  implement  of  destiny.  Be- 
yond l he  activity  of  a fated  love  there 
is  nothing  of  Impulse  In  the  part.  She 
is  as  classic,  in  the  cant  sense  of  the 
term,  as  any  personality  of  Greek  trag- 
edy. She  Is  ihere  to  fulfill  ulterior  Is- 
sues, issues  of  but  small  importance  to 
herself,  blit  of  vital  interest  to  the] 
world  of  Wagner’s  immense  conception. 

Il  was  this  point  of  view  which  Mine. 
Karnes  seemed  quite  rightly  to  as- 
sume. For  this  reason  she  ap- 
peared as  a creature  swept  along 
by  no  personal  volition,  but  by 
an  exterior  doom,  against  which 
it  was  all  in  vain  to  struggle.  From  > 
the  voeal  standpoint  she  was  exceed-  I 
ingl.v  grid.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  I 
this  music  sung  by  an  artist  who  cures 
only  for  beauty  of  expression.  Without 
etfort,  without  strain,  she  sung  these 
phrases  turn  by  turn,  showing  that  ; 
Wagner  wrote  for  the  voice  as  surely 
and  as  certainly  os  did  any  artist,  even 
Mozart  hlmselt.  Those  who  think  that 
Wagner’s  music  is  fitted  only  tor  decla- 
mation and  not  for  the  exercise  of  a 
pure,  true,  and  sympathetic  voice 
should  listen  to  the  new  Sieglinde  if 
they  would  have  their  views  corrected 
and  set  right.  Mmc.  Eames,  bv  the 
way.  should  surely  set  a fashion  in  the 
costumes  of  future  Sieglindes;  there 
is  grace  in  her  raiment  combined  with 
many  subtle  suggestions  of  a barbar- 
ous time  which  show  at  least  a careful 
and  intelligent  attention  to  effective  de-  j 
tails.” 

When  lie  heard  her  again  in  "Die  | 
Walkiire”  with  Xernina  as  Briinnhilde,  i 
his  admiration  was  turned,  as  he  him-  I 
self  said,  into  something  like  enthusi-  ! 
asm. 

"Still  retaining  her  ideal  of  Sieglinde  ' 
as  she  first  showed  it  to  us,  she  now 
infuses  into  it  a noble  persona!  passion, 
a fine  abandonment  of  feeling.  After 
this  display  we  shall  refuse  to  listen 
to  thp  silly  catchword  which  has  too 
leng  followed  the  trail  of  this  artist— 
that  despite  the  splendor  of  her  voice, 
her  acting  is  cold  and  insignificant. 
She  is  Wagner’s  Sieglinde,  and  both 
acts  and  sings  the  part  with  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  intelligence.  We  are 
certain  that  she  surprised  the  house, 
which  showed  its  appreciation  in  a very 
marked  way;  she  did  not  surprise  us, 
for  we  were  convinced,  after  her  first 
performance  of  this  part,  that  she  only 
needed  to  throw  aside  a certain  veil 
of  nervousness  to  mike  her  completely 
successful.  That  she  has  now  done, 
and  It  only  remains  for  her  to  give  us 
more  and  greater  interpretations  of 
greater  parts  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  thoughtful- 
ness.” 

We  find  Felix  Weingartner— the  great  ■ 
conductor  whom  the  "Cabinet”  in  the  j 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  did  not  ' 
wish  as  successor  to  Mr.  Paur—  we 
find  Mr.  Weingartner  hearing  a per-  j 
formance  of  “Die  Meistersinger”  in 
London  and  eulogizing  the  performative, 
in  spite  of  absurd  cuts  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  sung  in  Italian— a language 
that  disturbs  nobody  but  an  ultra 
American-German  Wagnerlte.  He 
praised  the  Eva  of  Emma  Eames  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  although  he  confessed 
that  inferior  German  singers  were  more 
temperamental  Evas. 

For  Mrs.  Emma  Eames  is  cold,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  she  is  substantially,  inher- 
ently cold,  although  she  was  brought 
up  in  Maine. 

*•* 

And  how  warmly  Mr.  Weingartner 
praised  Luigi  Ma.'icinelli  for  his  con- 
ducting. 

"He  led  with  so  much  temperament 
and  energy,  with  such  an  accurate  com- 
prehension of  the  melos,  with  such  fine 
understanding  where  the  orchestra 
should  be  supreme  and  where  it  should 
be  subordinate  (and  ail  this  without  j 
Imervousness,  without  any  affectation  of 
the  fatal  tempo  rubato),  that  I wished  j 
many  German  conductors  had  been  here  I 
lo  learn  from  him.” 

This  is  the  same  Mancinelli  who  was  l 
so  flippantly  abused  in  New  A'ork  by  I 
impassioned  Seidelites.  If  my  memory  [ 
does  not  betray  me.  they  called  him  j 
"Dago!”  But  their  conversion  lo  Wag-  ; 
ner  was  of  recent  date,  and  they  veal-  | 
ly  believed  that  Mr.  Anton  Scull  was  | 
the  only  one  who  knew  just  what  Wag- 
ner wished. 


Weingartner,  by  the  way,  has  fin- 
ished a symphony  in  G major.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  and  Humperdinck  are  at 
work  on  symphonies,  it  is  said'. 

August  Klughardt  of  Dessau  has  tin-  ] 
ished  an  oratorio,  "The  Destruction  i;f  1 
Jerusalem." 

You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Richard  j 
Kohl  of  New  York  played  his  double-  ( 


hc'ffrst  rcrfoi nunce 
Death  of  Ttntaglles." 
pi  was  the  first  appearance  of  ; he  in- 
| strument  in  any  symphony  concert, 
i The  inventor  is  now  in  Europe,  where 
’he  instrument  has  excited  attention 
end  won  the  hearty  approbation  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Strauss.  Nlkisca  and 
| Mott!. 

They  are  holding  a "Grand  National 
and  International  Musical  Congress” 
at  Turin  this  month. 

"Zinnober,”  a humorous-fantastic 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and  music 
by  Siegmund  von  Hansegger,  was  pro- 
duced at  Munich  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  June  19.  The  libretto  is 
founded  on  one  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s 
stories.  The  voting  romposer.  conduc- 
tor at  Grata,  had  already  written  a 
one-act  opera  and  a symphony. 

A feature  of  the  orchestration  of  Mas- 
cagni’s new  opera  "Iris,”  which  will 
be  produced  at  Rome  in  October,  will  be 
24  toni-tcmis.  "tuned  chromatically,” 
which  will  be  used  in  a chorus  sung  at 
a Japanese  festival. 

The  performance  of  Aubcr’s  "The 
Dumb  Girl  of  Portlci”  at  Berlin  re- 
minds one  of  the  critics  of  a rerriark  of 
von  Biilow,  who  was  once  asked  in 
Vienna  how  he  liked  the  pantomimist 
who  took  the  part  of  Fenella.  He  re- 
plied. "Excellent!  She  is  the  only  one 
who  is  not  off  the  key.” 

Alfred  Bruneau  has  finished  two  acts 
of  his  new  opera,  "The  Storm."  Zola 
wrote  the  libretto,  and  the  piece  may  be 
produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  next  win- 
ter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  the 
new  municipal  opera  house  in  Paris. 
The  municipality  announced  that  it 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  $16,000  which 
was  the  yearly  rental  of  the  theatre 
desired  for  the  project,  and  was,  of 
course,  less  prepared  to  offer  the  neces- 
lrv  <nib«»*rtntion  of  S60  ooo.  The  mem- 


bers of  t lie  Municipal  Council  voted  j 
against  the  plan  almost  to  a man. 
j Miss  Clara  Butt,  a favorite  contralto 
in  London — she  is  oyer  six  feet  in  height 
—sang  "Kathleen  Mavourneen”  at  the 
| Crystal  Palace,  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
J did  not  like  her  or  it. 

| "The  song  is  one  which  clamors  to 
be  ended:  the  less  of  it  the  better.  But 
Miss  Butt  sang  it  as  if  it  were  a fu- 
neral march.  And  the  long-drawn 
phrases  given  thus  became  intolerably 
monotonous,  making  one  all  the  more 
inclined  to  intolerance  when  the  singer 
showed  as  full  and  as  intense  an  emo- 
tion here  as  she  did  earlier  in  the  con- 
cert when  she  sang  so  purely  and  so  de- 
lightfully Handel’s  exquisite  ‘Thou 
.Shalt  Bring  Them  In.’  That  she  sang 
this  air  exceedingly  well  must  be  most 
treely  acknowledged.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  she  really  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
music:  that  is,  she  shows  the  same 
emotion  and  poignancy  in  the  bad  as  in 
the  good,  thus  making  the  bad  far 
worse  than  even  it  deserves  -to  seem." 

These  remarks  may  well  be  pondered 
by  local  and  shorter  singers. 

Mr.  Timothge  Adamowski  played 
Bruch’s  “Scotch"  Fantasia  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  London  June  23. 
The  Musical  Times  says  of  him:  “The 
solo  part  was  interpreted  with  a pure, 
silvery  tone  and  a style  in  which  dig- 
nity and  brilliancy  were  happily- 
blended. 

* 

I hope  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell  of  Bos- 
ton will  publish  the  address  he  de- 
livered in  New  York  June  24  before  the 
Music  Teachers’  National  Association. 
Certain  extracts  that  I have  seen  are 
full  of  good  sense.  For  instance: 

"American  pupils  are  intelligent  and 
quick  of  perception.  They  lack,  how- 
eyer,  seriousness  in  their  views  of  vocal 
khtuny.  i hey  too  often  choose  teachers 
Iw  i thout  common  sense  or  discrimina- 
tion. Thc-y  find  It  hard  to  labor  and  to 
w an,  ind  are  not  willing  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  their  instructors.  Vocal 
teachers  should  preserve  the  dignity  of 
tneir  office,  and  not  pander  to  the  no- 
tjon«  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  alone 
t ,ev  can  secure  obedience  and  respect. 

"The  unfortunate  habit  of  so  many 
American  students  of  changing  teach- 
ers is  a hindrance  to  good  work  on  the 
Parl  df  the  pupils,  and  does  a grievous 
injustice  t0  the  teachers.  Its  cause  can 
or  found  mainly  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inordinate  conceit  In  the  pupil.  Teach- 
ers are.  however,  sometimes  to  blame! 
in  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs 
by  publicly  criticising  other  teachers’ 
work.  A persistent  effort  should  be 
made  to  educate  parents  and  pupils  to 
look  upon  the  choice  of  a teacher  as  a 
serious  matter,  and  to  discountenance 
frequent  changes  of  instructors. 

"Pupils  hearing  grand  opera  artists  and 

ii  f<  rring  that  of  course  these  are  the 
models  to  be  followed,  determine  To  fol- 
low some  one  of  these  and  try  to  Imi- 
tate a peculiarity  of  voice  or  expres- 
sion. Thi-  tendency  obviously  Is  one 
which  would  he  a source  of  danger  lo 
•be  , upil  ami  of  trouble  for  the  teacher. 
J’rofessors  should  Insist  on  pupils  fol- 
low.ng  the>r  Instructors  without  refer- 
en-  < to  tlie  grand  opera  artists’  voices 
or  performances. 

"Modern  European  composition  In 
opera  ha-  dethroned  the  voice  and  ele. 

^ itcc  the  orchestra,  owing  to  the  way 
•"  _ u hleh  prominent  artists  brought 
here  to  Interpret  the  operas  have  done 
; ‘beir  worlc  Vocal  pupils  have  seen 
e.ju  a-r c-  loudly  applaud  Impassioned 
nes  larny  tion  as  though  it  were  giod 
i -mtlng.  They  have  noted  that  singers  , 
nave  been  persistently  off  the  key.  hive 
<-n  unable  to  exhibit  a genuine  legato, 


......  . V-.  ^'"uot  ’i  iuci  rnu mi: if 

tneir  passion  and  fervor,  hivebeen  Wreiit- 
*Y  Praised.  Therefore  the  pupils  return 
j to  their  studies  under  the  impression 
inat  they.  too.  must  strive  for  loud,  in- 
:mse  tones,  no  matter  whether  they 
sinp  with  good  quality  or  not.” 

* * 

T hear  that  Mrs.  Camilla  Urso  Is 
i writing  her  memoirs,  telling  her  ad- 
! ventures  in  the  fifties,  when  there  was 
l not  so  much  widespread  interest  in 
, music  in  this  country  as  there  is  today, 
j Mr.  Altio  Anlcnietti  has  signed  a con- 
;!  tract  with  Air  Wolfsohn  for  a tour  in 
;j  America  during  the  season  of  1899-1909. 
i,  There  was  a special  interest  attaching 
to  Rose  Caron  and  Van  Dyck's  appear- 
ance together  in  Brussels,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  M.  Joseph  Dupont’s  jubilee  as 
conductor  of  the  Symphonic  Society 
for  23  years.  They  made  their  debuts 
together  in  Brussels  at  the  popular  Con- 
i cert  on  April  S.  1883.  Mrs.  Caron,  then 
I unknown,  sang  "Elizabeth's  Prayer" 

| and  Isolde’s  "Liebestod.”  A few  days 
, after  she  was  engaged  for  the  Thfatre 
| de  la  Monnale.  Van  Dyck,  then  a sim- 
!|  P,e  student,  sang,  under  the  initials 
j M-  the  Prize  Song  from  "Die  Meis- 
j:i  tersinger”  with  such  success  that  the 
following  year  he  was  engaged  by  M. 
Lamoureux  for  Paris.  A lack  of  knowL 
edge  was  shown  by  a writer  on  the 
subject  of  the  above  jubilee  in  the 
Critique  A!  usieale.  As  a compliment 
to  Dupont  the  orchestra  played  the 
rhoval  from  “Die  Aleistersinger,"  "Glory 
to  Our  Sachs,"  which  was  reported  to 
be  "a  triumphal  ode  in  honor  of  Al. 
Dupont." 

Charles  Lecocq  may  live  in  a leading 
j case  in  French  law.  When  he  married 
| che  wife  from  whom  he  was  divorced  a 
j year  ago  the  marriage  contract  declared 
, that  the  parties  should  share  in  com- 
j mon  all  property  that  might  he  ac- 
j quired  during  their  married  life.  The 
j divorced  wife  brought  suit  for  half  of 
j the  composer's  author’s  rights  and  roy- 
alties on  all  works  composed  during 
i that  period.  The  Paris  courts  have  de- 
j eided  in  her  favor,  holding  that  intel- 
I lectual  works  are  products  of  the  hus- 
| band’s  trade,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
! law  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
material  products  of  commerce  or  in- 
! dustry,  and  that  under  such  contracts 
the  wife  has  a right  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  husband's  writ- 
ings, plays,  compositions,  paintings,  or 
sculpture.  Aloreover.  though  divorced, 
the  wife  continues  to  be  a business 
partner,  and  must  be  made  a party  to 
all  future  contracts  involving  the  use 
of  author’s  rights  in  works  produced 
during  the  period  of  wedlock. 

Hillemacher's  new  lyric  drama. 
"Circe,"  has  been  handed  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Paris  Opera-Comique. 

Haydn’s  "Seasons”  was  produced  late- 
ly at  Toulouse — as  a novelty. 

$ * 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  "not  very  much 
attracted”  by  Nordica's  acting  of  the 
part  of  Isolde.  "Though  she  sang  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  well,  she  does 
not  communicate  that  peculiar  and 
poignant  thrill  which  distinguishes  the 
impersonation  of  the  Croatian  artist 
(Ternina).  * * * Isolde  is  a character 
that  requires  the  most  tremendous  sin- 
cerity, and  we  regret  that  Alme.  Nor- 
dica  is  a little  lacking  in  stage  sincerity. 
She  can  simulate,  but  she  never  dis- 
guises the  simulation  so  completely  as 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  ac;uality. 
Still,  for  her  fine  singing  everything  has 
to  be  forgiven  her." 

Philip  Hals. 


They  practised  medicine  thoroughly  in 
old  New  England  days.  A physician 
showed  us  yesterday  a letter  written  in 
I960  to  Dr.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Pe- 
quot,  Ct.  "I  wish  you  would  send  more 
medicine  for  my  daughter.  The  medi- 
cine you  first  sent  was  very  effeitive. 
First  it  roft  her  upwards,  and  then  it 
roft  her  downwajds.  Please  send  some 
more.” 


A rhysician  of  the  same  period  was 
not.always  cock-sure.  Witness  this  ad- 
mirable reply  to  a patient  seeking  ad- 
vice: “If  the  conditions  are  not  known, 
it  is  dubersome  to  do.” 


say  I do  or  I do  not,  whichever  me s ttfsffo 

the  tip  of  my  tongue,  trusting  That  hewill 
not  press  the  inquiry.  He  seldom  doeB.  For, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  he  cares  little  whether  I 
do  or  I do  not  think  so — his  immediate  aim 
being,  not  to  elicit  my  opinions,  but  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  as  many  of  his  own  in  a 
given  time,  without  concerning  himself  as  to 
■where  they  go  or  how  they  are  received. 

Mr.  Auger  cannot  understand  it. 
“Only  a few  months  ago  people  would 
not  go  to  Portsmouth  and  its  neighbor- 
hood because  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
ing. Now  they  rush  there  in  erowdgbe- 
cause  the  Spaniards  have  landed.” 


There  is,  naturally,  discussion  con- 
cerning ’the  proper  diet  for  the  gallant 
troops  in  Cuba.  It  seems  to  us  that 
imitation  of  the  habit  of  living  observed 
in  New  Orleans  would,  be  more  health- 
ful In  Santiago  than  the  blind  following 
of  the  diet  in  Northern  cities.  Thus  the 
July  day  should  begin  with  coffee  and  a 
roll — or  an  egg,  if  one  prefers.  Break- 
fast should  be  eaten  at  10  or  11  o'clock. 
Liver  Is  a good  dish,  cut  thick  and 
served  hot.  Mushrooms,  truffles  and 
garlic  should  be  used  constantly.  Sweet- 
ibreads,  oysters,  and  brains  are  health- 
ful, if  eaten  in  moderation.  Venison, 
chicken  and  squirrel  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roast  beef  or  mutton.  Claret  should 
'be  consumed  freely— in  a large  tumbler 
half  filled  with  ice  and  diluted  with 
water. 

Air.  Quiller  Couch  says  that  he  pro- 
nounces his  name  "Cooch.”  He  adds 
that  his  hair  is  red.  Such  definite  in- 
; formation  is  welcome,  for  now  we  can 
all  go  to  sleep. 


You  remember,  no  doubt,  Bret  Harte’s 
poem  about  the  singular  bird  with  a 
manner  absurd,  the  Australian  Emu. 

| Old  saws  and  gimlets 

! Its  appetite  v hets 

Like  the  world-famous  bark  of  Peru. 

I (We  quote  from  memory,  and  we  hope 
that  somebody  who  uses  the  newspaper 
as  a waste-pipe  to  his  intellect  wdll 
write  a sneering  letter  of  correction.) 

Bret  Harte  represented  the  bird  as 
hard-hearted  and  greedy.  Yet  the  Emu 
can  be  emotional.  Witness  this  tale  or- 
iginally told  at  a meeting  of  the  Abor- 
igines Protection  Board  in  Sydney:  An 
cid  “gin”  named  Louisa,  who  died  a 
short  time  ago  in  the  Aborignes  Reserve 
at  Balranald,  had  two  emus  as  pets,  and 
when  she  was  taken  ill  they  were  much 
troubled.  When  she  died  and  the  rela- 
tives were  removing  the  body  for 
burial,  the  birds  became  excited  and  in- 
sisted on  following.  The  mourners 
strove  to  keep  them  back,  but  one  bird 
succeeded  in  evading  restraint,  and 
inarched  solemnly  with  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. A river  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  distaste  of  the 
emu  to  deep  water  would  stop  it,  but 
the  bird  plunged  in  and  swam  across, 
and  was  present  at  the  burial  of  the 
body.  Since  then  both  emus  have  wan- 
dered about  disconsolate. 
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Boston,  July  14. 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Your  talk  about  heroism  the  other  day 
and  your  acknowledgment  that  Cervera  was 
not  less  a hero  because  he  was  defeated 
prompts  me  to  send  to  the  Journal  verses 
that  may  look  like  a pro-Spanish  poem.  But 
lit  is  not  a pro-Spanish  poem;  it  is  simply 
an  endeavor  to  embalm,  as  befits  the  occa- 
sion, the  heroic  moral,  a thing  that,  I take 
it,  is  wider  than  any  country  or  creed. 

Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  FRENCH. 

LOS  CONQUISTADORES. 

Not  a flag  was  struck  on  any  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  and  the  crews  went 
down  light  ng  the  guns.-^- Account  of 
battle  of  Alanlla  in  New  York  Herald. 
Tears!  for  the  woe  of  Spain, 

Tears!  foe. the  proud  foe  slain. 

As  the  smoke  blows  back, 

From  war's  black  wrack, 

On  the  far-off  Aslan  main. 

Tears!  for  the  hopeless  cause. 

For  despairing  valor’s  pause, 

That  won  its  crown 
As  the  ship  went  down 
Into  the  deep’s  black  maws. 

Tears!  for  their  glory’s  shroud, 

Than  conquering  guns  more  loud 
O'er  the  battle-cry 
Swells  the  paean  high 
For  the  foe  that  can  do  or  die! 

? 

A correspondent  asks  excitedly  in  the 
name  of  Justice  why  the  names  of  great 
and  good  men  areltised  to  push  along  | 
cheap  cigars.  lTObably  to  show  that  : 
fame  is  only  smoke.  i 


Is  there  a Ninoff  in  Boston?  This 
Brazilian  mind-reader,  who  has  excited 
Europeans,  is  not  obliged  to  clutch  you 
•wildly,  nor  does  he  drag  you  about  the 
room,  raising  dust  and  perspiration.  He 
is  blindfolded,  and  all  you  have  to  lo  is 
to  think — just  think.  "He  takes  the 
particular  banknote  you  are  thinking 
about  out  of  your  pocketbook,  and 
writes  down  what  you  think  is  the 
number  of  it.  He  follows  your  thought 
(audibly  through  a collection  of  locks 
of  hair  and  states  as  correctly  as  you 
can  remember  the  particular  carum  ca- 
put every  specimen  was  grown  upon. 
All  he  asks  of  you  is  concentrated 
thought.”  This  is  surely  an  improve- 
ment on  the  perip.itetic,  athletic  school 
of  mind  reading. 


We  learned  the  other  day  that  a son 
of  the  late  “Brick”  Pomeroy  can  recite 
Alilton’s  "Paradise  Lost”  without  a sin- 
gle error,  and  yet  lives  on  $1  a week 
and  has  no  visible  means  of  support. 
We  fail  to  see  the  logical  connection 
o,f  the  two  clauses,  and  are  interested 
chiefly  in  the  feat  of  memory.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  has  had  illustrious  predeces- 
sors. Last  year  an  Italian  recited  in 
public  the  whole  of  Dante’s  "Divine 
Comedy.”  Such  a feat  is  not  so  won- 
derful perhaps  as  that  performed  by 
William  Lyon,  an  itinerant  player  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  last  century,  who  for 
a crown  bowl  of  punch  (a  liquor  of 
which  he  was  very  fond),  repeated  t'he 
whole  contents  of  a Daily  Advertiser 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  without 
making  a mistake. 
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For  a good  10  minutes  I industriously  and 
persistently  hunt  the  bore  In  cousin  Rich- 
ard—pursue  its  phantom  now  along  one  blind 
alley,  now  along  another,  till  I begin  to  have 
a baffled  feeling  suggestive  of  a nightmare. 
And  all  the  time  I hunt  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  click  of  my  own  knitting-needles, 
the  flicker  of  the  fire,  and  the  ceaseless,  mo- 
notonous sound  of  cousin  Richard’s  voice. 
'Every  now  and  then  I am  recalled  from  the 
hunt  by  his  asking  me  whether  I do  or  I do 
not  think  so.  And  I smile  vacuously  and 


Here  is  an  extract  from  a volume  of 
essays  entitled  "Musings”:  "The  dira- 
dltlons  of  atlantean  coeooney  Is  an  un- 
sophisticated spatterdasher  of  symboli- 
cal proverbialism.  and  a zanthidlum  of 
natrolite  demarcation.  The  paleography 
of  tumeric  albugo  is  ever  disturbing  the 
languishment  of  your  matriculation, 
and  urging  you  on  to  the  battlements 
of  Eastern  snobbery,  until  in  absolute 
tltlllation  you  find  yourself  in  a typo- 
graphical tornado  of  hydrology.”  It  Is 
only  fair  to  your  intelligence  for  us  to 
admit  confidentially  that  the  book  was 
written  by  a clergyman  while  he  was 
confined  In  a private  lunatic  asylum. 


Andrew  Lang  is  at  work  on  an  edition  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which  Longmans, 
Green  & Co.  are  to  publish. 

Tilts  being  interpreted,  means  that 
Air.  Lang  will  contribute  a prefic? 
giving  several  reasons  why  he  does  nit 
think  much  of  the  book. 


J.  S.  asks:  “Who  was  the  author  of 
the  saying  'An  army  moves  like  a 
serpent  upon  its  belly.’  ” We  are  just 
out  of  miscellaneous  information  today, 
pnd  even  If  we  had  a choice  stock,  there 
Is  very  little  ice  in  the  refrigerator.  Our 
Impression  is  that  Frederick  the  Great 
was  the  deep  thinker,  but  It  may  have 
been  Doctor  Watts  or  the  late  A.rtemus  j 
Ward.  Some  read  “worm”  for  serpent. 


You  go  a long  journey,  and  you  spend 
much  money  to  see  the  Alps.  Air. 
Stephen  Gwynn's  “Alemorials  of  James 
Northcote”— an  entertaining  book,  just 
published— tells  us  that  when  the  paint- 
er crossed  Alount  Cenls  he  pulled  a 
nightcap  over  his  eyes  that  the  horror 
of  peak  and  gorge  might  not  offend 
him.  “But  the  taste  for  mountain 
scenery,"  says  Air.  Gwynn,  “was  still 
accounted  an  affectation  in  1779.”  And 
this  was  the  same  Northcote  of  whom 
Hazlitt  said:  "I  have  lived  on  his  con- 
versation with  undiminished  relish  ever 
since  I can  remember — and  when  I 
Jeave  It,  I come  out  Into  the  street  with 
feelings  lighter  and  more  etherial  than 
I have  at  any  other  time.”  We  doubt 
whether  Northcote  would  have  talked 
with  Hazlitt  in  an  Alpine  pass.  The 
gloomy  grandeur  would  nave  chilled 

fits  chatter.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Haz- 
itt’s  Idol  was  a painter,  not  an  artist. 


“Dagonet”  writes  in  the  Referee — in  jj 
the  columns  known  familiarly  as  Cus- 
tard and  Aless — ”1  had  a smile  at  my 
pwn  expense  when  I read  this  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  anent  the  Press 
Bazaar:  Air.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  recited 
Dagonet's  ‘Told  to  the  Alissionary' 
with  great  feeling,  after  which  the 
Duchess  of  York  left. 


Mr. 


. T.  P.  O’Connor,  In  a “Book  of  the* 

Week”  article  in  the  Sun  (London),  ft 
points  out  a coincidence.  The  story  of  ft 
"The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,”  now  playing  ft 
at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  was  carried  outftn 
almost  in  detail  in  Formosa.  The  story  I 
is  told  in  Air.  W.  A.  Pickering's  "Plo-ft 
neering  in  Formosa.” 

Miss  Lizzie  Delesderler,  "a  cowboy 
young  lady”  of  Western  Oklahoma,  has 
offered  her  services  and  those  of  42 
other  perfect  ladies  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley. _____ 

And  here  is  another  paragraph  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  interested  in  natural 
history.  A bird  belonging  to  the  Rev 
J.  W.  AlcKenzie,  vicar  of  Whitwick, 
Leicestershire,  early  this  month  accom 
plished  a wonderful  performance  in  a 
homing  race  from  the  Shetland  Isles.l 
The  distance  Is  513  miles,  which  the 
bird  covered  in  lOh.  and  25m.,  or  a speed 
of  1453  yards  per  minute. 


I 


This  reminds  us  that  a Miss  Forrest 
j likens  Admiral  Cervera  to  a “dear  old 
Yankee  farmer,”  while  other  careful  ob 
: servers  are  sure  that  he  Is  sensitive  be 
1 cause  he  Is  obliged  to  wear  “ar| 
old  black  derby,”  and  lights  tha 
are  several  sizes  too  large  foi 
his  noble  legs.  The  Historical  Palntei 
Is  already  at  work  on  his  masterpiece  ♦ 
(No.  543). 
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THE  LAST  DESIRE. 

Jut  of  the  ultimate  silence  cry  to  me, 

Out  of  the  deeps  whence  all  thy  waves  do 
come; 

Mother  to  child,  come  ferth  and  whisper  me 
The  things  whereof  thy  wonted  songs  are 
dumb. 


■,  and  with  liquid  utterance  softly  speak 
UJne  words  that  only  I ir.uy  guess.  , 
__  thou  my  face  and  feet  as  mothers  do, 
And  murmur  low  above  my  bending  hea  l 
he  mysteries  hidden  away  from  mortal  view. 
The  secrets  none  unravel  but  tho  dead; 
hen.  'these  being  told,  O take  me  to  thy 
K breast, 

old  e,  thou  Sea,  to  thino  eternal  rest: 


•-■li  dim  t 
»y  dark  i 


y.  each  untrodden  peak 
d.  remote  and  fathom- 


We  agree  heartily  with  a correspon- 
ds who  claims  that  the  endless  chain 
usiness  Is  “onerous,  burdensome,  ox- 
?nslve,  a thing  to  be  discouraged.”  We 
aim  in  turn  that  whatever  the  object 
ay  be,  whoever  the  starter  of  the 
ulsance  may  be— whether  he  live  in 
rooklyn,  Boston,  Manchester-by-the- 
ea,  or  Beverly-by-the-Depot— the  end- 
ss  chain  is  a rank  impertinence. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  proposes  to  ex- 
Ibit  a specimen  of  his  own  handicraft, 
an  Aladdin  cooking  apparatus  made 
om  an  old  trunk,  such  as  could  be 
mnd  lying  about  in  almost  any  house.” 
ate  a piece  of  liver  the  other  day 
tat  was  curiously  like  an  old-fash- 
ned  trunk-hinge. 

A wretched  being,  no  doubt  overcome 
the  heat,  said  yesterday  that  If  a 
recking  company  could  not  save  the 
olon,  It  might  try  to  preserve  at  least 
semi-colon.  This  shows  to  what  the 
assionate  indulgence  in  mineral  waters 
111  bring  a strong  man. 

This  reminds  us  that  a member  of  the 
ranscript'  staff  finds  that  Kate 
Neill’s  treatise  on  punctuation  “Will 
found  very  helpful  to  all  who  write 
Dr  the  press.”  Does  he  not  know  that 
11  we  who  try  to  punctuate  are  as  clay 
the  hands  of  the  proofreaders? 

It  is  a special  correspondent  of  the 
ranscript  who  discourses  entertainlng- 
about  Princes  and  Jukes  as  though 
' or  she  dined  with  them  daily  on 
tewed  meats  and  claret.  Here  is  Prince 
roubetzkof— or  letters  to  that  effect, 
he  prince  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Barney, 
ho  was  instrumental  in  raising  him 
om  the  somewhat  undesirable  social- 
tratum  to  which  he  was  introduced  on 
arrival  at  Washington.”  "Undesira- 
social-stratum”?  Made  up  of  Sena- 
>rs,  perhaps.  No  doubt  our  old  friend 
hose  name  is  Mud.  is  in  this  “social 
tratum.”  And,  mind  you,  Miss  Eus- 
icia,  all  this  snobbish  nonsense  is  in  a 
reat  and  glorious  Republic  with  a 
unorous  Declaration  of  independence. 


Dr.  Koch  of  Berlin  says,  “Wherever 
losquitoes  exist,  malaria  prevails.” 
i-m!  The  doctor  should  go  to  Oster- 
ille — originally  Oyster  Bay— Barnstable 
!o.,  Mass.  Even  visitors  from  New 
ersey  hang  their  heads  and  say  they 
ever  saw,  heard,  or  felt  such  mos-  J 
uitoes;  and  yet  malaria  In  that  de-  j 
ghtful  village  is  merely  a dictionary  j 
ford.  I 


the  Queen  of  Portugal  a ll' iminke  cigar- 
ettes, says  the  Paris  LlbertA  To  be 
sure,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
'Daily  News,  who  evidently  goes  Into 
society,  puts  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  swears  in  a fruity  English  voice 
that  the  Queen-Regent  does  not,  and 
lie  doubts  whether  the  Empress-Dow- 
ager does. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  is  authority  for 
this  strange  story:  “I  have  a letter  in 
my  possession  written  by  Mrs.  Dyer 
when  she  was  awaiting  trial  for  the 
murder  of  a number  of  Innocent  chil- 
dren. She  murdered  them  systematical- 
ly, and  from  purely  commercial  rea- 
sons. In  the  letter  she  asks  for  her 
work-box  and  her  woolen  shawl  and  for 
certain  books.  One  of  the  books  is 
"East  Lynne.’  I know,  as  a fact,  that 
the  incident  she  loved  in  ’East  Lynne' 
was  the  death  of  Little  Willy.  This 
she  read  again  and  again,  and  always 
with  sympathetic  tears  filling  her  eyes 
and  rolling  down  her  cheeks.” 
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As  Plato  says  in  h!s  Republic — we  quote 
from  the  chaste  and  nervous  translation  by 
Belial  G.  Montgomery,  Bsq.,  of  Prout’s  Neck, 
Maine — “The  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  GIT 
THAR.” 


And  do  not  be  weary  of  teaching  your 
children  the  necessity  of  concentration. 
Read  to  them  every  night  after  their 
simple  supper  of  hulled  corn  and  milk 
the  life  of  Mr.  Andrews,  who  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  billiards,  sacrificing 
days,  nights,  weeks,  months  and  years 
to  it.  At  length— so  his  biographer 
tells  us— he  arrived  at  such  a degree  of 
perfection  as  well  in  the  theoretical 
as  the  practical  part  of  the  game — that 
there  was  no  player  in  Europe  who 
could  equal  him,  except  one,  Mr. 
Abraham  Carter.  “Mr.  Andrews  ate, 
drank,  slept,  walked,  nay,  talked  but  to 
promote  the  system  of  the  balls.  His 
regimen  was  tea  and  toast  and  butter, 
for  breakfast,  for  dinner  and  for 
supper.” 

J.  and  M.  L.  Tregaskis,  London,  ad- 
vertise “Relics  of  Queen  Victoria.”  But 
is  she  not  herself  a relict? 

They  also  advertise  a lock  of  hair 
that  once  adorned  Napoleon  I.  It  will 
cost  you  10  guineas  to  buy  it.  Cut  at 
St.  Helena,  it  was  for  a long  time  pre- 
served in  butter. 

This  reminds  us  that  a lock  of  hair 
once  belonging  to  Edward  IV.  was  sold 
at  auction  in  London  for  8 guineas.  The 
silken  undershirt  worn  by  Charles  I.  on 
the  scaffold  was  catalogued,  but  as  it 
“had  not  arrived”  it  was  not  sold. 


rpassag??'  ■'••flll  shopmen  werimjf  3far 
' so  frequently  that  he  sold  his  books  by 
[ clockwork,  so  that  the  buyer  was  un- 
able to  Identify  tho  seller.  On  a dial 
was  written  the  name  of  every  publlca- 
I tlon  for  sale,  the  purchaser  entered  and 
turned  the  handle  of  the  dial  to  the 
publication  he  wanted:  on  depositing 

the  money  the  book  dropped  down  be- 
fore him." 

But  Hero— not  Leander’s  friend— Hero 
of  Alexander,  B.  C.  117-81,  wrote  In  his 
"Pneumatics,”  “If  Into  certain  sacrifi- 
cial vosscls  a coin  of  five  drachms  be 
thrown,  water  or  wine  shall  flow  out 
and  surround  them.”  And  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  mechanism:  "The 
vessel  contains  another  holding  Ihe 
liquid,  and  near  to  the  latter  is  placed 
a vertical  rod  about  which  turns  a 
well-balanced  beam.  When  the  coin  Is 
dropped  through  the  slot  it  falls  on  one 
end  of  this  horizontal  beam,  which, 
being  depressed,  opens  a valve  suspend- 
ed from  a chain  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  wine  begins  to  flow  out  through  a 
pipe.  When  the  beam  has  been  de- 
pressed to  a certain  angle  the  coin 
falls  off,  and  the  valve  or  lid,  being 
counterweighted,  again  descends  and 
I closes  the  outlet  so  that  the  discharge 
ceases." 

You  wlljl  find  other  queer  machines 
and  automata  mentioned  In  this  trea- 
tise: "A  steam  boiler  from  which  either 
a hot  blast  may  be  driven  Into  the  fire, 
a blackbird  made  to  sing,  or  a Triton 
to  blow  a horn;”  “libations  poured  on 
an  altar,  and  a serpent  made  lo  hiss 
by  the  action  of  fire;”  a group  on 


rthat  gonfTemnnly  scoundrel  vis) 

Vizard  Court. 

There  wer*  three  lines  bedsteads  |n  «t  rnn. 
iurly  four  fom  bread,  with  iiprlnft  beds,  hulr 
'mattresses  a foot  thick,  and  snowy  she  •(.. 
for  coverlets.  instead  of  counterpanes:  on 
i that.  If  you  were  bed.  feverish,  or  sleepless 
In  one  bed  you  mlaht  try  another  or  two. 
Thick  carpets  und  rugs,  satin-wood  ward- 
robes, prodigious  wash-br  nd  stands,  with 
china  backs  four  feet  high.  Towel-horses 
nearly  as  big  as  a donkey,  with  short  towels, 
long  towrln,  thick  towels,  thin  towels,  bath- 
lng-sheeta,  etc.;  baths  of  every  shape,  and 
tens  of  every  size;  a large  knee-hole  table; 
papers  and  envelopes  of  every  size.  In  short 
J a room  to  sleep  In,  study  In.  live  In,  and 
| stick  fnst  In,  night  and  duy. 

You  remember  that  there  was  also 
an  ante-room,  with  bathroom,  studio,  li- 
brary, piano  and  a harmonium. 

How  prosaic,  how  commercial  the  de- 
scription now  seems  to  you.  as  you  sit 
in  a deep  chair  before  undressing.  A 
room  for  a restless,  hustling  person, 
who  Is  constantly  writing  letters  of 
complaint  or  advice  to  his  favorite 
newspaper!  „ 

But  after  you  nre  In  bed  you  notice 
two  eyes  watching  you  curiously,  two 
glow-worm  eyes  peering  at  you  from 
mirrors.  They  finally,  satisfied,  close 
their  lids,  as  though  they,  too,  would 
sleep.  In  spite  of  your  host’s  welcome 
you  feel  that  the  true  owners  of  the 
room  resent  your  intrusion.  Stern  old 
men  in  costumes  of  formal  elegance  , 


gaze  at  you.  They  wonder  at  your  Ma- 
dras  shirt,  your  crash-suit,  a bargain  at 
which  “an  apple  being  lifted,  Hercules  5?,88’  warranted  against  thunder  storms. 
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shoots  a dragon  which  then  hisses,”  marve'  at  your  impudence  in 

etc.,  etc.  What  a pity  that  Hero  did  weariaS  a S-cent  yellow  piece  of  tape 

instead  of  paying  them  the  honor  of  a 
stock.  There  are  fairer  faces,  yet  they, 
too,  are  proud  and  disdainful.  Is  it  the 
swish  of  a silken  petticoat,  or  is  it  the 


not  live  in  Richard  Wagner’s  time! 
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sea  you  hear?  Nonsense,  you  say  to 
yourself,  and  you  stare  into  the  dark- 
ness. Surely  there  is  the  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  on  the  private  road.  The 
carriage  stops.  Guests  at  such  an  hour? 
The  carriage  drives  away.  And  you  re- 
member that  your  host  at  dinner  spoke 
of  acoustical  delusions  that  frightened 
servants.  Immediately  all  the  ghost 
stories  that  you  have  read  or  heard 
crowd  your  brain.  You  wish  you  had 
never  bought  “The  Night  Side  of  Na- 
ture,” or  read  that  awful  tale  by  Bul- 
wer,  or  heard  the  names  of  Hoffmann 
When  you  go  a-visiting,  choose  a and,  Poe."  You  rush  for  the  matches, 
friend  who  lives  by  inheritance  or  pur-  As  you  light  the  candles  you  hear  faint 


(Singular  shadows  hang  about  the  worn- 
out  panes.) 

And  thy  Venetian  mirror,  deep  as  a cold 
fountain  in  its  banks  of  gilt  work;  what  is 
reflected  there?  Ah!  I am  sure  that  more 
than  one  woman  bathed  there  in  her  beauty’s 
sm;  and,  perhaps,  if  I looked  long  enough, 
I should  see  a naked  phantom. 

Wicked  one,  thou  often  sayest  wicked 
things. 

(I  see.  the  spiders'  webs  above  the  lofty 
windows.) 


By  the  way,  if  you  will  rub  a leaf  | 
f the  Nicotiana  ruralis  or  Langsdorfili  ] 
-your  grocer  knows  the  kind— over  your  j 
ands  and  face,  the  greediest  mosquito 
'■ill  avoid  you.  If  you  smoke  what  is 
fft  in  a pipe,  your  friends  and  creditors  j 
rill  shun  you. 

So  the  Handel  and  Haydn  felt  obliged 
o find  a conductor  out  of  New  Eng- 
tnd.  There  are  men  In  Boston  who 
ro  certainly  competent  to  lead  the  so- 
lety.  We  name  a few  in  alphabetical 
rder:  George  W.  Chadwick,  J.  Wallace 
loodrich,  Emil  Mollenhauer,  George  L. 
isgood,  Augusto  Rotoli.  Strange  to 
ay,  the  name  of  Relnhold  L.  Hermann-, 
he  “distinguished  conductor,”  is  not  in 
lugo  Rlemann’s  “Musik-Lexicon” 
1894),  although  we  find  there  the  names 
f Messrs.  Zerrahn,  Lang,  Chadwick 
nd  Foote  of  Boston. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  has  certainly 
athered  together  an  opera  company  of 
usual  strength.  Melba,  Ternina,  Gad- 
1,  Alvarez.  Bonnard,  Kraus,  Pandol- 
the  chief  singers,  are  well  known; 
baritone  Stury  is  well  spoken  of, 
d Miss  de  Lussan  "has  many  friends, 
bert  Raymond  Alvarez  sang  in  the 
ench  provinces  before  he  made  his 
■st  appearance  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  as 
ust  March  14,  1892.  He  created  parts 
'Thai's,”  “La  Montagne  Noire”  and 
has  sung  as  Romeo,  Lohengrin, 
ri  amson,  Don  Jos§,  Siegmund,  etc.  Bon- 
' ard  of  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  is  a fa- 
orite  in  London. 

I 

...  We  read  in  the  Daily  Messenger, 
’aris,  that  the  mad  Fakir  is  again  mov- 
'\'r  lg  along  the  Upper  Swat,  preaching  a 
:had  against  the  Government.” 


Has  anyone  in  his  collection  a dress- 
shield  that  once  belonged  to  a Spartan 
j mother? 

} This  curfew  business  Is  no  doubt 
“beautiful”  and  “poetic"  and  “char- 
acteristic,” and  all  that;  but  have  you 
stopped  to  think  of  the  cruelty  that  a 
ourfew  law  would  inflict  on  sweltering 
children  in  foul  tenement  houses  owned 
by  churches,  philanthropists,  and  lead- 
ing citizens? 

Truth  (London)  draws  this  appalling 
picture  of  female  bicyclists  in  France: 
“The  abrutissement,  or  stupefaction 
caused  by  the  fatigue  of  cycling,  is  con- 
stantly repeated.  The  jeune  femme  ab- 
rutie  becomes  indifferent  to  all  the  pro- 
prieties. She  tumbles  into  a seat,  she 
sticks  her  elbows  on  the  table;  she  eats 
gluttonously  when  not  too  tired  to  eat, 
and  she  drinks  like  a young  Duchess. 
She  unties  her  cravat,  unbuckles  her 
belt  and  is  the  image  of  sans-gene  at 
the  table  d’hote.”  But  is  this  the  fault 
of  the  bicycle?  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  we  saw  a soberly-dressed  and 
bulbous  female  scorching  without  fear 
of  the  muggy  weather  or  the  police. 
The  mercury  jumped  in  thermometers 
in  the  drug  stores  that  she  passed.  But 
was  this  the  fault  of  the  bicycle? 


chase  in  a stately,  old-fashioned  house 
:by  the  sea,  a house  that  accepts  with- 
out blushing  or  laughter  the  term 
j “mansion,”  a house  of  huge,  bare,  cool 
'chambers.  This  house  should  know 
! creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  only  in 
.summer  months;  for  in  winter  it  be- 
longs exclusively  to  shadowy  tenants 


well-bred  laughter.  What  business  I 
you,  a confirmed  flat-dweller,  in  such 
a room?  You  try  to  reassure  yourself. 
But  your  sleep  is  perturbed,  and  not 
until  the  dawn  do  you  rest.  At  break- 
fast the  hostess  says,  “I  hope  you  slept 
well.”  You  answer,  “Like  a top,  al- 
though the  coffee  kept  me  awake  for 


The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Felix  Faure 
firing  a cigarette  at  a garden  party 
given  rise  to  "much  comment  In  the 
rench  papers.”  "He  is  the  first  French 
resident  to  smoke.”  The  Republic  is 
leed  in  danger.  The  Empress-Dowa- 
of  Russia,  the  Queen  of  Italy,  the 
;en  Regent  of  Spain,  the  Empress  of 
istria,  the  Queen  of  Roumania  and 


H.  H.  asks:  “Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  give  enlightenment  In  your  col- 
umns to  many  readers,  including  a rural 
visitor  to  Boston,  who  has  within  a few 
days  for  the  first  time  seen  the  Granite 
Column  surmounted  by  a bronze  Eagle, 
and  with  the  fractured  bronze  plates 
pear  the  base  of  the  column,  which  now 
stands  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
State  House  extension?” 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  column  is 
a reproduction  of  a monument  erected 
in  1790-91  on  the  site  of  a beacon  on 
Beacon  Hill.  The  tablets  were  for 
years  in  the  Doric  Hall  of  the  State 
House,  and  the  eagle  was  placed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  above  the 
chair  of  the  Speaker.  If  all  this  is 
wrong,  you  will  find  correct  accounts  in 
the  “Dictionary  of  Boston,”  edited  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bacon,  or  in  Drake’s  “Old 
Landmarks  of  Boston.” 


who  need  no  credit  at  the  grocer’s,  awhile.  I ought  not  to  have  yielded, 
who  are  careless  concerning  the  ab-  but  it  was  delicious.” 

senee  of  the  ice-man.  

The  Philadelphia  Press  thus  describes 

Your  host  has  many  houses,  like  coffee  in  New  Orleans:  “I  watched  the 
unto  the  Kings  of  Persia,  who  lived  i most  famed  cook  in  the  city  make  it  one 
in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa;  morning,  and  this  was  how  it  was  done, 
now  at  Persepolis,  and  now  at  Pasar-  It  had  been  partially  roasted  at  the 
gada:  “variety  of  seoessus  as  all  market;  but  she  put  about  two  cupfuls 
princes  and  great  men  have,  and  their  in  a pan  with  a lid  and  roasted  it  a bit 
several  progresses  to  this  purpose.”  more.  Heat  brings  out  the  flavor.  Into 

the  coffee  mill  it  went  and  the  fresh 

This  summer  house  visited  judicious-  grounds  were  put  into  a tin  dripper, 
ly  by  you  was  built  years  ago  by  This  dripper  she  laid  over  a brown 
a man  of  stately  name  who  remem-  stone  jar,  which  was  entirely  warm,  and 
bered  the  spacious  chambers  of  pal-  then  poured  the  boiling  water  into  the 
aces  seen  by  him  in  diplomatic  ser-  dripper.  She  placed  the  stone  jar  in  front 
vice.  The  wails  are  covered  with  old  of,  not  on,  the  stove.  Only  a little  water 
and  cooling  paper,  which,  figured  at  a time  was  poured  over  it,  and  two  or 
chastely  or  quaintly,  brook  no  oi!  three  times  the  whole  contents  of  the1 
painting,  water-color,  etching,  or  en-  Jar  were  poured  through  the  dripper,  ' 
graving.  There  is,  however,  the  pic-  for  extra  strength.  The  result  was  a 
ture  of  pictures — the  open  sea,  with  coffee  that  was  rich,  brown  and  fragrant, 
passing  vessels;  with  fixed,  assuring  The  cup  was  poured  only  half  full,  the 
light  saying  “Have  no  fear;”  with  test  made  up  with  hot  milk.” 
hysterical,  flashing  light,  shrieking, 

“Keep  away!”  And  there  is  also  the 
j picture  of  immemorial  trees  and  grass 
and  old-fashioned  flowers.  There  is  a 
sun-dial.  There  is  an  arbor. 
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Some  have  claimed  that  Richard  Car- 
lisle (1790-1843),  the  free-thinking  pub- 
lisher, was  the  inventor  of  the  nickel-in- 
the-slot  automatic  machine  that  amuses 
you  while  you  are  waiting  for  some- 
thing or  somebody.  You  will  find  In  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  this 


There  is  no  heating  clutter  of  bric- 
fi-brac.  Solid  furniture,  too  cumbrous 
and  engrossing  for  ordinary  rooms,  in- 
vites contemplation  and  discourages 
chatter  or  argument.  There  are  only 
a few  books  on  the  table,  thin  quartos, 
old  books  of  travel  and  adventure.  The 
Indian  chess-men — elephants  bear  the 
castles — perfume  the  air. 

There  is  no  gas  on  the  floors  above. 
Your  host  lights  candles,  which  stand 
on  the  marble  mantlepiece.  He  shows 
how  the  heavy  shutters  may  be  thrown 
open  and  fastened.  You  are  alone  with 
mirrors,  broad,  tall  gigantic  mirrors 
on  three  sides  of  the  room.  You  look 
upward,  holding  your  head  well  back 
as  though  you  were  visiting  a cathedral. 
The  bedstead  is  of  wood  that  knew  a 
long  voyage.  It  examines  you,  compar- 
ing you  with  others  whom  it  has  en- 
tertained. There  are  dark,  fantastical 
corners  in  the  chamber.  Outside  the 
sea  moans,  for  the  East  wind  is  rising. 
lYou  put  the  candlesticks  close  together. 
|The  light  is  dim,  very  dim. 


Festivals  would  be  held  to  honor  me. 
rTtests,  black-colffcd  and  linen  vestured, 
tvculd  bring  me  offerings  of  fruits  and  fish 
and  seaweed  and  rice-cakes  and  rice- wine  — 
masking  their  faces  with  sheets  of  white 
Paper  eo  as  not  to  breathe  upon  my  food. 
And  the  Miko  their  daughters,  fair  girls  in 
| crimson  hakama  and  robes  of  snowy  white 
would  come  to  dance  with  tinkling  of  little 
bells,  With  waving  of  silken  fans,  that  I 
might  be  gladdened  by  the  bloom  of  their 
youth,  that  I might  delight  in  the  charm 
j of  their  grace. 


Mr.  Hoar  has  found  so  far  only  one 
wounded  Massachusetts  soldier  in  need; 
he  was  wearing  a set  of  pyjamas  in  the 
hospital.” 

“Wearing  a set  of  pyjamas"! 

And  in  “need”!  Ah,  we  have  longed 
for  pyjamas  for  years,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  afford  them.  When  we  be- 
come rich,  as  the  result  of  untiring  use 
Of  pen,  ink,  shears  and  mucilage— and 
the  grateful  and  substantial  apprecia- 
tion of  publishers— we  propose  to,  have 
at  least  six  sets  of  pyjamas,  a pair  of 
suspenders  for  each  pair  of  trousers 
Burton's  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  a house  and  lot  in  Japan,  where 

j we  may  finally  arrive  at  the  honorable 

1 You  remember  the  bed-room  that  and  desirable  station  described  above. 

ICharles  Read®  crave  Mr.  Severne  when  w T * • 

. UCol.  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  was  once  sue- 


od  for  the  Presidency,  is  in  tho’ 
■ ■/South  mounting-  stone  hitching  blocks, 
b:  reels  or  any  old  thing  from  which  he 
way  talk.  Patience!  Patience!  Some 
Spaniard  may  soon  shoot  straight. 

I'f  Mr.  Auger  is  amazed  at  the  Impudence 
|M  Spanish  prisoners  who  demand  a 
If  bottle  of  wine  with  dinner.  He  forgets 
that  these  Spaniards  have  been. accus- 
tomed to  wine  front  their  youth  up,  and 
that  in  Spain  wine  Is  almost  as  cheap 
as  water.  By  the  way,  when  Mr.  Au- 
ger was  In  Europe  he  complained  bit- 
terly because  he  could  not  obtain  suc- 
cotash and  iced  water. 


The  farmers  who  are  grumbling  about 
the  dry  spell  may  find  consolation  in 
the  •se  verses  published  lately  by  an 
English  newspaper. 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

God  is  good,  so  good; 

Little  should  we  complain. 

But  O the  rain,  the  rain. 

The  dull,  continuous  rain. 

The  chill.  Implacable  rain, 

That  falls  and  falls  again  1 

God  is  very  good,  V 

And  if  one  understood 
Enough  to  see  things  plain. 

This  doubtless  were  no  bane. 

But  O the  rotting  wood. 

The  cattle's  sodden  food, 

The  nigh  impassable  lane! 


me,  Madam,  how  long  have  I been 
dead?"  The  widow,  says  the  report, 
stood  petrified,  and  one  figures  to  one- 1 
self  the  surprise  of  the  assistants.  The 
deceased  husband,  who  was  so  very 
much  alive,  mis  removed  by  the  Ser- 
geants. and  the  sad  procession  went 
its  way.  The  simple  explanation  was, 
of  course,  the  usual  one.  The  legiti- 
mate husband,  disagreement  and  di- 
vorce, and  then  the  “husband  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,"  now  deceased,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ribbon  on  the  wreath. 
But  Spouse  No.  1 had  seen  what  was 
“in  the  sight  of  heaven  his  own  funer- 
al,” and  the  situation  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  

“The  Polish  voice  is  one  of  languor- 
ous melancholy;  it  is  the  voice  of  a 
proud  and  oppressed  nation.”  If  you 
don’t  believe  this  listen  attentively  to1 
the  newsboys  inviting  courteously  your 
attention  to  headlines. 


E.  H.  writes:  "I  was  talking  with  a 
barkeep  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
that  a certain  show  in  town  was  ‘fierce.’ 
Not  wishing  to  lose  caste  in  his  eyes.  ! 
I tried  to  look  intelligent  and  I changed 
the  subject  with  infinite  taut.  At  dinner 
I asked  my  son  Augustus— who,  I re- 
gret to  say,  is  addicted  to  slang — and 
he  said  ’fierce’  means  ’rank,'  ’rotten.’ 
Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  this  ap- 
plication?” No. 


The  authorities  have  at  last  been 
awakened  to  appreciation  of  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  subway-house  near  the 
statue  of  Mr.  Adams.  For  have  they 
not  covered  it  partially  by  advertising- 
boards? 

An  ingeniously  ingenuous  person  in 
Long  Island  City  sends  us  his  memoirs 
and  wishes  in  return  “the  benefit  of 
some  little  gratuitous  advertising,  by- 
inserting  the  little  advertisement,  which 
is  herewith  appended,  in  the  columns  of 
Your  most  esteemed  paper.” 

Listen  to  him.  "I  believe,  that  a pa- 
per will  lose  nothing  by  inserting  now’ 
and  then  such  a little  advertisement, 
even  though  r Is  done  gratuitously.  It 

| gives  the  paper  the  appearance  of  a 
| really  valuable,  practical,  far  reach- 
! ing  advertising  medium.  For  some  peo- 

■ pie  such  advertisements  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  general  run  of  the 

! usual  every  day  news,  murders  and  the 
padding  up  w’ith  cheap  jokes  of  some 
papers." 

We  should  be  delighted  to  comply 
j with  his  wish,  but  we  must  conform 
to  the  policy  that  distinguishes  all 
truly  metropolitan  journals,  viz.;  To 
I discourage  advertising  in  every  form, 
no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  pe- 
I cunlary  inducement  to  deviate  from 
this  rule. 

I What  has  become  of  Mr.  “Pierre 
| Loti,”  who  some  weeks  ago  was  breath- 
i Ing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  The  last  that  we  heard  from 
him  he  attended  at  the  Op6ra-Com- 
ique  a performance  of  a Polynesian 
idyll  taken  from  his  novel,  "Le  Mar- 
iage  de  Loti.”  He  then  describes  with 
a minute  analysis  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions, how  he  sat  there  hidden  in  Queen 
Nathalie’s  box,  and  watched  this  unreal 
presentment  of  actual  scenes  In  his 
own  youth;  saw  an  actor  answer  when 
the  island  princess  called  from  her 
garden  “Lotle!”  and  watched  somebody 
else  do  the  love-making  in  his  name. 

I And  strangely  enough  this  happened  on 
| the  evening  of  the  very  day  when  he 
I quitted  the  navy,  and  the  dominant 
I impression  in  his  mind  was  one  of  an- 
| ger  at  seeing  the  cherished  epaulets 

■ worn  by  masqueraders  who  had  no 
I right  to  them.  Mr.  Loti  Is  more  inter- 
lestlng,  as  well  as  happier,  when  he 
I talks  about  himself,  in  which  he  re- 
sembles closely  99  men  and  women  out 
of  a hundred. 


If  Mr.  Reinhold  L.  Hermann  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So-, 
cicty,  he  will  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  problem:  How  to  turn  this  bulky 
chorus  into  a practical  working  body. 

No  conductor  can  achieve  great  re- 
sults with  the  chorus  as  it  is  now 
constituted. 

No  conductor  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience will  envy  Mr.  Hermann  his 
task,  unless  the  Boarkl  of  .Govern- 
ment  should  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
oificers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  who 
are  undoubtedly  sincere  and  zealous  in 
working  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
for  the  pecuniary  and  artistic  advan- 
tage of  the  society,  should  recognize 
these  facts,  and  at  the  very  start  be 
ready  to  support  the  man  of  their 
choice,  although  there  may  be  groan- 
ing and  lamentation. 

The  society  that  has  for  years  been,  a 
pride  to  the  city,  that  has  been  reck- 
oned justly  as  a “Boston  institution,” 
should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  an  Asylum  for  the  Aged  and 
Decrepit. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  in  the 
performances  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring  at 
Covent  Garden,  Melba’s  appearance  as 
Rosina  in  the  "Barber  of  Seville”  on 
July  7 seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  events  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett,  the  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph,  wrote  of  this  perform-  j 
ance  as  follows:  "Not  often  nowadays 
is  Rossini's  ‘Barbier  dt  Siviglia’  taken 
down  from  its  place  on  the  operatic 
shelf.  However,  when  a prima  donna 
of  Mme.  Melba’s  eminence  speaks  the 
word,  the  dust  is  shaken  from  ihe  pages 
of  the  well-worn  score  without  com- 
plaint from  any  quarter.  There  are 
many  chambers  in  the  House  of  Art, 
and  it  is  well  that,  amid  the  press  of  so 
much  that  is  modern  in  complexion,  we 
should  be  reminded  now  and  then  of 
the  lyrical  days  when  the  voice  soared 
triumphantly  over  a groveling  orches- 
tra, and  when  no  one  gave  ear  to  the 
fiddlers  so  long  as  a favorite  canta- 
trice  was  bombarding  her  audience  with 
fiorituri  and  roulades.  Mme.  Melba 
stands  almost  alone  among  those  sing- 
ers who  maintain  upon  our  operatic 
stage  the  old  Italian  traditions.  One 
could  hear  her  sing  scales  and  exercises 
with  unfeigned  delight,  so  superb  is  her 
voice  and  so  rare  is  her  method.  Her 
Rosina  last  evening  was  as  magnetic  as 
the  ‘Ring’  Itself.  Covent  Garden  could 


of  such  pretty  music  and  such  ex- 
quisite singing.  Madame  Melba  was  in  I 
fine  voice,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 

] all  ‘Trnviata’  heroines  Madame  Patti, 

I was  there  to  applaud  her  from  Mr. 
Alfred  De  Rothschild's  box.  The 
Prtncegs  of  Wales  and  the  Duchess  of 
Fife  headed  the  brilliant  assemblage 
of  royal  and  aristocratic  visitors.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  graceful  melodies  of 
Verdi  were  ever  given  with  so  much 
effect,  for  Madame  Melba,  cultivated 
in  the  good,  old-fashioned  method  of 
vocal  art,  is  now  almost  perfect.  Such 
singing  has  a charm  that  cannot  be 
resisted,  and  with  all  the  faults  of  the 
old  operatic  system  its  admirers  could 
be  easily  excused  when  we  remember 
the  delightful  vocal  triumphs  of  those 
days.  Dramatic  opera  has  encouraged 
a school  of  singing  by  no  means  at- 
tractive in  itself,  and  after  hearing 
vocalists  too  often  uncertain  in  their 
intonation,  and  Indulging  in  the  tremolo 
and  other  abominations,  it  was  re- 
freshing to  hear  a prima-donna  who 
had  conquered  every  vocal  difficulty, 
and  who  gave  each  note  with  bell-like 
distinctness,  and  each  scale  with  pearly 
brilliancy.  Madame  Melba  was  splen- 
didly effective  in  the  chief  air  of  the 
first  act,  and  the  ball  scene  was  another 
triumph.  She  delighted  lady  visitors  in 
the  second  act  with  a hat  of  gigantic 
propo'rtions  adorned  with  flowers  in 
profusion,  and  her  appearance  in  the  j 
ball  scene  was  simply  gorgeous.  In  the 
last  act  some  alterations  in  the  stage 
details  must  be  regarded  as  improve-  I 
ments.  Instead  of  Violetta  being  seen  j 
in  bed,  she  reclined  on  a couch  at  ‘the  | 
si-de  of  the  stage,  and  in  place  of  stand-  j 
ing  before  the  looking-glass  to  sing, 
the  heroine  uses  a hand  mirror,  and  I 
the  effect  is  quite  as  natural  and  cer- 
tainly more  pleasing.  Some  may  say 
that  Madame  Melba’s  acting  was  not 
sufficiently  realistic,  but  they  must  re- 
member that  when  a popular  prima 
donna  a few  years  ago  strove  to  act 
the  part  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Alexandre  Dumas  there  was  a general 
chorus  of  complaints  against  the  ’im- 
moral opera.’  Clergymen  wrote  to  the  | 
papers  to  protest,  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
was  shocked.  Therefore  we  think  the 
somewhat  subdued  method  of  the 
charming  vocalist  and  her  perfectly 
ladylike  conception  of  the  character 
was  to  be  commended,  as  it  pleased 
everybody  and  offended  none.  It  only 
remains  to  record  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  the  prima  donna,  who  was 
recalled  four  times  after  the  first  act 
and  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
opera.” 


Inoch  Arden  turns  up  about  once  a 
nth.  His  last  appearance  was  at 
me,  according  to  the  Ball  Mall  Ga- 
te. About  S o’clock  one  evening  a 
icral  procession  of  the  third  class 
s seen  passing  down  the  Via  Ca- 
jr.  On  the  funeral  car  a wreath 
flowers,  and  pendant  from  the  wreath 
i ceremonial  ribbon  with  inscription; 
o my  regretted  and  adored  husband.” 
hind  the  hearse  a lady  In  deep 
'urning,  weeping  profusely,  two  lady 
[(port <-rs  on  either  side,  and  there-- 
:er  some  30  assistants.  Suddenly, 
"ever,  a Jupiter  TonanB,  a middle- 
citizen  of  Imposing  pro- 
rcached  the  widow  and  ad- 


it 


not  contain  ali  who  came  to  listen  to  j 
the  artist;  and  the  huge  audience 
cheered  the  prima  donna  with  a 
warmth  that  must  have  recalled  for 
many  present  the  palmiest  days  bf  the 
star  system.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
have  been  finer  than  Mme.  Melba’s  ex- 
ecution of  a familiar  fragment  from 
‘Lucia,’  while  Massenet's  ’Sevillana,’ 
and  yet  another  piece,  which  the  artist 
sang  to  her  own  accompaniment,  also 
made  the  elastic  ’Lesson  scene’  the  i 
crown  and  glory  of  the  evening.  The 
remainder  of  the  cast  had  necessarily 
to  rest  content  with  second  honors,  but 
Mr.  Bonnard,  always  a well-graced  and 
agreeable  singer,  bore  himself  bravely 
as  the  scheming  Almaviva,  while  as  a 
matter  of  course  Mr.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  was  more  than  equal  to  the  de- 
mands made  by  Baslllo’s  music.  Mr. 
Carbone  bustled  through  the  part  of 
lion  Bartolo  with  due  appreciation  of 
its  humors,  Miss  Bauermeister  and  Mr. 
Campanari  also  being  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted.” 

Nor  is  the  Era’s  review  of  the  per- 
formance of  "La  Traviata”  (June  28) 
with  .Melba,  Eonnard  arid  Albers  with- 
out humor— chiefly  unconscious: 

”Aa  for  the  heroine,  we  always  cx- 
pect  to  see  Violetta  In  modern  dress 
and  covered  with  Jewelry.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  display  the  costly  gifts 
of  Kings  and  Emperors,  and  a prima 
donna  who  respected  herself  would 
scorn  to  depart  from  the  customary 
traditions.  After  ail,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done  by  these  eccentricities,  and 
the  patrons  of  the  Royal  Opera  are 
quite  willing  to  excuse  them  for  the 


Joachim  and  Leonard  Borwick  gave  a 
concert  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  July  i. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  spoke  of 
it: 

"Last  niglu.  at  the  St.  James's  Hall, 
Dr.  Joachim  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick 
gave  a most  charming  concert,  a con- 
cert which  probably  deserves  the  title 
of  being  the  most  exquisitely  artistic 
we  have  had  this  season.  The  con- 
trast, after  all  these  days  and  nights] 
of  Wagner's  glorious  thunder,  was  little 
snort  of  overwhelming.  One’s  ears  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  wonderful) 
orchestra  of  Wagnerian  creation,  barely 
suddenly  we  were  thus  confronted  with 
sound  as  it  were  in  attenuation,  barely 
whispering  to  the  heart.  Here,  In- 
ieeri,  was  a lesson  in  art.  Tn  the 
‘Thousand  and  One  Nights’  you  have 
the  story  of  the  genie  who,  confined 
within  the  narrowest  compass  of  a 
flask,  spread  himself  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  skies  when  released 
from  hie  narrow  prison-house;  or.  in  the 
inverse  process,  to  use  Mr.  Henley’s 
phrase,  that  which  filed  the  earth  was 
bound  ‘within  the  compass  of  a ring.’ 
In  either  form  here  is  the  precise  alic-, 
gory  of  the  art  of  music  as  its  greatest 
masters  have  expounded  it  during  the 
. last  two  centuries.  And  it  was  a radiant 
I experience  to  come  from  the  interpreta- 
I tion  of  Wagner  in  his  mightiest  and 
most  authoritative  attitudes  to  Bach 
arid  Mozart,  in  their  poignant,  intense 
gentle,  sweet,  tender,  sorrowful  anal 
joyous  moods;  add  to  these  Beethoven, 
if  not  at  his  most  characteristic,  at  all 
events  at  his  most  beautiful  moments, 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
separate  place  of  peace— as  a praying 
shrine— here  built  amid  the  hurly-burly 
of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.'  Anil 
w hat  may  one  say  that  does  not  sound 
excessive  of  the  two  artists  who  pro- 
vided this  shining  program?  On  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Mozart  (Sonata  in  A major.  No.  17) 
was  the  most  brilliantly  played  thing 
of  all.  It  is  a work  which,  lying  how- 
ever cold  and  unsympathetic  on  the 
printed  page,  shows  even  there  Its  cre- 
ator in  the  height  of  his  glorious  spirits 
and  in  the  amazing  variety  of  his  me- 
lodic geilius.  But  wakened  to  life  by 
two  players  w'ho  understood  the  deep- 
est intimacies  of  meaning  that  belong 
to  the  composition,  and  who  also  are, 
so  far  in  absolute  sympathy  with  the- 
musician  and  with  each  other  that  the 
combination  of  instrument  with  in- 
strument makes  a perfect  union,  the 
work  became  consummately  glorious 
Joachim  was  throughout-  the  concert 
at  his  best;  one  can  only  use  the  old 
words  about  him.  When  he  is  at  that  i 
best  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  his 
tone  and  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
his  feeling  are  matters  that  hold  you  j 
entirely  In  thrall.  It  is  difficult  to  write 
about  this  violinist  without  a seeming 
commonplaceness  of  expression;  and  j 
yet  he  Is  perhaps  the  most  personal  ar- 
tist with  the  least  communicable  and 
most  individual  style  among  living  vi- 
olinists. He  cannot  be  said  ever  to  sur- 
prise his  hearers  by  any  amazing  feats; 
he  does  not  even  approach  at  any 
time  to  the  side  of  violence.  All  his  art 
is  restrained  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned; it  is  an  art  equipoised  on  splen- 
did levels,  just  edged  "with  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  humor.  His  is  a gently 
great  accomplishment;  lie  is  touching 
without  being  harrowing,  lie  is  gay 
without  Immoderate  laughter,  he  is 
tender  without  being  sentimental.  Al- 
though, a3  we  have  said,  he  was  in 
his  most  bri.liant  humor  in  the  Mozart 
last  night.  In  the  Beethoven  (Sonata  In 
C Minor)  he  probably,  however, 
touched  the  deepest  point  in  his  great 
capacity  for  emotion;  In  this  his  almost 


perfect  sense  of  rhy  thnf  w,  hs  alec  ■ 

ingly  apparent.  In  the  B.ach  (SonWz' 
in  E Major)  he  was  only  Jes.-*  good  titan 
himself  at  the  finest.  We  hkjye  often 
expressed  in  these  columns  the  warm- 
est admiration  for  'the  pianoforte  pla  v- 
ing  of  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick.  Of  hi:’ ' 
collaboration  on  this  occasion  with  Herr 
Joachim  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  say 
that  ho  was  worthy  of  his  great  as- 
sociate in  interpretations.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  though  he  played  both 
the  Bach  and  the  Beethoven  exceed- 
ingly well,  he  was  undoubtedly  at  his 
best  in  the  Mozart.  He  understands 
with  peculiar  fullness  the  vital  quality 
of  flight  which  belongs  to  all  Mozart's  | 
greatest  music.  In  this  case  he  made  I 
the  phrases  fly  on  wings  without  a 
flaw  in  the  grace  of  their  movement, 
without  a halt  in  their  continuance  of 
poise,  in  a word,  the  concert  was,  to 
come  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
we  started,  a rare  and  fascinating  pre- 
sentment of  some  of  the  rarest  and  most 
fascinating  music  in  the  world.” 

» * * 

A writer  in  the  London  Musical 
Courier  says:  "I  am  sorry  that  we  are 
not  to  see  and  hear  Calvfe  again,  espe- 
cially as  the  Spanish  gipsy  in  ’Carmen,’ 
tor  she  is  without  a rival  in  the  part. 
But  much  as  1 admire  Mme.  Eamrs  as 
a singer.  I cannot  wax  enthusiastic 
over  tier  impersonation  cf  "Micaela.  She 
is  loo  much  of  a grand  lady  for  the 
simple,  girlish  part.  She  is  never  coy 
or  playful,  but  always  dignified  and 
at  ease.  Sim  ‘condescends  to  sing  Bizet's 
music  with  perfect  good-will,  hut  there 
is  always  the  quite-improper-to-be-car- 
ried-away  manner  about  it  all.  And 
yet  her  veioe  moves  me  as  no  other 
Micaela  ever  has.” 

Lortzing’s  Czar  und  Zimmermann  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Marcei 
Remy,  and  will  be  given  at  the  Opfira 
Comique,  Paris. 

Isidore  de  Lara  is  writing  a new  op- 
era, "Messalina,”  which  will  be  pro- 
duced during  the  winter  at  Monte  Car- 
lo under  the  same  patronage  as  that 
which  "Molina”  enjoyed. 

Georg  Liebling.  the  pianist,  has  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free 
Masonry. 

Jean  Gerardy  will  be  in  England  in 
October  to  take  part  in  the  Patti  pro- 
vincial tour,  and  he  will  play  at  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  concert  on 
Dec.  0. 

* * * 

Mr.  Henry  Wolfsohn,  the  well-known 
concert  manager  of  New  York,  said  to 
a reporter:  “I  have  engaged  Mr.  Moriz 
Rosenthal  as  my  chief  pianist  for  tho. 
forthcoming  season.  After  making  seV? 
eial  appearances  in  England  early  in 
October,  he  will  sail  from  Liverpool  on 
the  loth  of  that  month,  and  will  remain 
until  May,  visiting  ail  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  My  other 
pianists  will  be  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe, 
who  returns  for  next  season,  and  Mr. 
Siloti,  who  will  be  there  from  January 
to  March.  Among  my  violinists  are 
Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler.  the  Austrian,  who 
will  stay  for  the  whole  season,  and  Mr. 
Marteau,  who  will  remain  during  the 
spring  only.  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies  will 
sing  at  the  Worcester  and  Maine  festi- 
vals in  the  autumn,  and  will  revisit  the 
United  States  for  the  spring  of  1S99.  Mr. 
Hugo  Heinz,  the  German  baritone,  will 
also  visit  America.,  leaving  England  in 
January,  and  Mr.  Whitney  Mockridge 
leaves  in  December  for  the  season.  Miss 
Cecile  Lorraine,  the  American  soprano, 
who  during  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  singers  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  Company,  will  be  one  of  my  chief 
attractions.  I have  also  arranged  with 
Mr.  Niklsch  to  visit  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1899,  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  of  Berlin,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  engagements  cai| 
be  guaranteed.  I think  the  forthcoming; 
season  in  America  will  be  a good  one] 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  seem: 
favorable  for  a better  season  than  wfle 
have  had  for  years.” 


Boston,  July  21. 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Dear  Sir— I discovered  that  my  friend,  the 
Quietest,  has  been  a passionate  threatre-goer. 
“I  seldom  go  now,”  he  said  to  me  last  Mon- 
day, "for  I am  afraid  of  crowds  and  heat, 
and  my  clothes  do  not  fit  me  as  well  as  they 
once  did,  and  I think  my  friend  Henry  Clapp 
Is  right— the  theatre  has  degenerated.  Never- 
theless, I'd  like  to  see  'Venice  Preserved' 
once  more  tefore  I die.” 

I spoke  to  the  Quietest  of  Mr.  Mansfield's 
acted  chldlngs  and  chided  actlrg;  I spoke  of 
his  superb  stage  laugh. 

"Stage  laugh?”  answered  my  friend;  “let 
me  tell  you  what  a stage  laugh  did  for  a 
young  woman  I orce  knew.”  Yours  truly, 

C.  M.  W. 

THE  STAGE  LAUGH. 

She  discovered  her  talent  accidental- 
ly and  unconsciously,  although  she  had 
been  to  the  play  the  night  before.  It 
was  a dull  day  in  the  shop,  and  she 
was  stealthily  reading  a novel.  Mr. 
James  Mulcahey  said  to  her, 
"Rubbernecking  over  another  love 
story,  Bess?” 

Mr.  Mulcahey  was  in  the  "Gents'  Fur- 
nishing” department.  He  advertised 
freely  collars,  cuffs,  cravats  on  his  own 
body.  He  was  proud  of  his  wit.  Bessie 
had  been  complimented  on  her  repartee. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!  There  are  others.” 
And  then  she  laughed. 

Mr.  Mulcahey  Jumped.  "Where’d  you 
get  that  laugh?  Think  you’re  an  ac- 
tress, do  you?”  But  a floorwalker  was 
eying  him.  The  girl  at  the  counter  with 
Bess  said,  “Was  that  you  laughing? 
Honest-to-God  I thought  It  was  an  ac- 
tress! That's  a regular  stage  laugh!” 
Bessie  thought  it  over  all  the  morn- 


e practised  the  laugh  at  noon.  'yo„  smiled  a superior  smile  when  you 
could  manipulate  It  at  will.  ’Twas  rend  that  Agulnnldo's  proclamation 
igh-pltched  staccato  followed  by  a dpalt  chiefly  with  the  Insignia  of  ofllci- 
irill  chromatic  run.  A Trench  adven-  als;  that  he,  as  President  of  the  Council 

appointed  by  himself,  will  wear  a gold- 
en collar  with  a triangular  golden  pen- 
dant on  which  a sun  and  three  stars 
■will  be  engraved;  that  ho  will  carry  a 
golden  whistle  and  a stick  with  a golden 
tassel.  You  smiled,  remembering 
Andrew  Johnson  looking  toward  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  exclaiming  In  an 
alcoholic  rhetorical  burst:  "Yj>u-uns 

there  with  the  gew-gaws  on!"  You  un- 
derrate the  value  of  orders,  medals,  and 
all  manner  of  external  decoration;  but 
look  about,  you;  are  all  of  your  enlight- 
ened fellow  countrymen  free  from  this 
weakness?  Count,  for  Instance,  the 
buttons,  ribbons,  pins,  etc.,  Indicating 
that  the  wearer  Is  somebody,  has  done 
something,  or  Is  supposed  to  be  some' 


ress  laughing  with  the  villain  In  a 
leer  restaurant! 

All  the  day  she  breamed  of  theatres 
id  applauding  mobs.  She  felt  herself 
stlnetly  superior  to  her  fellow  clerks, 
le  remembered  that  her  mother's 
cond  cousin  sang  In  a comic  opera 
orus:  and  she  had  read  that  dramatic 
lent  runs  In  certain  families. 

That  night  she  read  every  line  of  a 
amatlc  journal.  She  tried  her  laugh 
fore  a mirror.  Her  cheeks  were 
llow.  The  next  morning  she  bought 
box  of  face  powder  "used  extensively 
r actresses.” 

Again  her  mirror. 

3he  locked  the  door.  She  put  on  short 
Irts,  and  skipped  and  hopped  and 


elated  us  much  K]'"  a boy  l\'Wn?Pfcb« 

such  pots  ns  by  the  grown  person  who 
Tenu-mbers  sndly  his  youth,  the  long- 
ing for  guinea  pigs,  the  parental  ob- 
jection, the  unwilling  consent,  tho 
llnanctnl  treachery  of  a youthful  part- 
ner, the  discovery  of  Ingratitude  on  tho 
part  of  the  pets,  the  final  neglect,  con- 
tempt, abandonment? 


:ked.  Yes,  Nature  had  been  kind  to  'body  or  to  have  done  something,  which 

you  may  see  In  the  course  of  a working 
day. 


She  rehearsed  her  laugh. 

And  when  she  went  to  work  her  waist 
is  an  Inch  smaller,  her  dress  was 
awn  tighter  over  her  hips.  She 

ught  popular  songs,  and  she  learned 
em.  She  bought  cheap  books  of 
eaper  dialogue.  She  entered  a gym-  j 
slum  patronized,  she  was  told,  by 
ay-actresses.  She  took  lessons  in 

ige  dancing  from  a Mine.  Valentin,  j 
o lived  and  simpered  and  coquetted 
ghastly  fashion  in  a dingy  house  In 
> West  End.  Some  of  Madame’s  pu- 
ls lodged  In  the  house,  and  men  visit- 
with  blotched  faces  and  cans  of 
er. 

Bessie's  mother  objected  to  Mr. 
mes  Mulcahey  and  cigarette  smoking, 
Bessie  left  her  to  lodge  at  Mme. 
alentin’s.  Sometimes  the  daylight 
rprlsed  the  girl  with  painted  cheeks, 
ul  the  minotaur  that  likes  to  go  shop- 
ng  often  stopped  before  her  counter. 

Is  wiles  were  not  new  or  strange  to 
She  had  formerly  passed  them  by; 
iw  she  laughed— but  the  laugh  was  a i 
age  laugh.  She  began  to  neglect  her 
ork.  She  was  discharged. 

The  manager  of  a burlesque  show,  i 
issing  through  the  town,  advertised 
r chorus  girls.  Bess  answered  the  ad-  j 
rtisement  and  found  the  manager  j 
one.  He  was  a little  man  with  a bald, 
imson  head  and  thick,  dirty  fingers, 
oiling  In  his  chair,  he  questioned  her 
larply.  The  room  was  small;  their 
lairs  were  close  together.  He  smiled 
fat  smile  when  he  leaned  forward  and 
acked  a coarse  joke,  and  he  looked  to 
e what  she  would  do.  This  was  his 
st  question.  It  had  sent  many  youn^ 
omen  away  from  him  with  flaming 
leeks  and  angry  hearts.  Bessie  threw 
ick  her  head.  She  fluttered  a moment, 
id  then  she  shrilled  her  stage-laugh. 
Under  the  name  of  Dolly  Darliton  she 
ent  on  the  road  with  the  Parisian 
olly-Club  Girls.  Her  youth  and  fresh- 
ess  were  appreciated.  Her  laugh  was 
escribed  as  ‘'rippling”— but  can  brass 
pple?  The  press  agent  assured  a con- 
ding  world  that  she  was  a “com- 


We  like  to  think  of  the  distinguished 
Insurgent  wearing  a mystic  golden  tri- 
angle with  engraved  sun  and  three 
stars.  We  commend  his  modesty.  There 
are  men  who  would  insist  on  a repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  solar  system. 
The  stick  with  a golden  tassle  may  be 
carried  gracefully,  but  we  draw  the 
line  at  the  whistle,  which  Is  to  us  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  whether  It 
be  the  factory  whistle  that  Impertinent- 
ly reminds  the  sleepy  that  less  fortu- 
nate men  and  women  must  work,  the 
chromatic  whistle  that  gives  a rude  and 
Inadequate  imitation  of  popular  German 
singers  In  Wagnerian  parts,  'the  shrill 
piping  whistle  that  Is  supposed  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  that  superior 
animal  the  dog,  the  vacuous  whistle  of 
the  summer  boy  who  Is  "fond  of  music,” 
or  the  whistle  In  Ben  Franklin's  weari- 
some and  painfully  commercial  story. 
Agulnaldo  should  give  orders  with  the 
assistance  of  a slide  trombone. 


Outside,  her  body's  grace  mukes  fair  the 

snow, 

And  the  sun  shines,  and  she  Is  dead,  Is 
dead! 

How  ran  ye  mock  the  songbirds  over- 
head. 

While  she  Is  lying  eongless  down  below? 
The  cabbage  crunches,  the  bran  mashes  go. 
For  one  must  weep  although  one's  dearest 
dies, 

And  weeping  Is  not  good  for  block  boot-but- 
ton eyes. 


} 
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all  this  Is  of  the  unses.  Not  leas  truly 
the  senses  Is  the  pleasure  of  observing 
tlons  culled  great  or  beautiful  or  herd 
since  It  Is  one  with  (lie  pleasure  of  Im.n 
leg  those  things  for  which  men  minora 
strive  In  this  miserable  world:  brief  I 
and  fume  and  honor— all  of  which  are 
empty  as  rassmg  foam. 


And  yet  there  are  occasions  when  a 
natural  whistle  saves  temper  and  men- 
tal damage.  We  were  standing  at  a 
corner  the  other  day,  waiting  for  a car— 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  true 
Bostonian.  Car  after  car  went  by.  A 
young  man  and  a maid— to  every  man  a 
damsel  or  two— came  running,  puffing, 
sweating.  Two  bells— and  the  one,  par- 
ticular, only  car  started.  “Oh,  Jack, 
■why  don't  you  whistle?”  The  youth 
puckered  his  Ups;  there  was  a faint 
sound  like  unto  that  of  the  suspicion 
of  mind  through  a keyhole.  "I  never 
could  whistle,”  answered  sulkily  the 
hitherto-adored  one.  The  girl  stamped 
her  right  foot.  “I  thought  all  men"— 
and  there  was  a withering  accent  on  the 
fourth  word — “I  thought  all  men  could 
•whistle.  What  can  you  do,  anyway?" 


We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  a 
female  flatdweller  who  bought  a 
whistle  that  she  might  call  to  her  aid 
the  maiden  of  all  work.  The  said 
tlenne,”  that  she  had  danced  before  i!  (maiden  resented  the  metallic  command 
rowned  head  at  the  Ambassadors,  j —that  Is  to  say,  she  discreetly  never 
ldorado,  Scala,  Aquarium  and  other  j heard  It.  Do  you  blame  her?  And  yet 
ishlonable  resorts  In'  foreign  cities,  j which  one  of  us  is  not  compelled  to 
Her  laugh  is  contagious  and  irresis-  I answer  the  whistle  of  some  one,  male 
ble.  Her  chic  is  Parisian.”  I or  female,  though  the  sound  be  as 


Inaudible  to  the  bystander  as  was  the 
voice  that  told  Lucy  she  must  not 
stay. 


A year  or  two — and  Bessie’s  mother  ; 
lea.  When  Bessie  heard  the  news  she 
as  at  supper  after  the  show.  She  took 
hlsky  to  brace  her— instead  of  the 
hampagne  that  an  opener  had  ordered, 
na  after  that  she  preferred  whisky. 

You  are  passing  through  a street  in 
hlcta  prowling,  bird-of-prey  cabmen 
top  before  shabby  taverns  and  flashy 
estaurants.  The  street  itself  has  a fur- 
Ive,  sneaking  air.  There  is  everywhere 
lie  thought  of  closed  shutters.  You 
tar  popping  of  corks,  the  burden  of 
vulgar  ditty,  a young  fellow  shrlek- 
lg  out  a defiant  declaration  of  alco- 
ollc  enjoyment,  the  high-pitched 
olees  of  women  quarreling.  A car- 

iage  is  driven  hurriedly.  The  horses  Bur(3eIled  wIth  catena!  things,  he  does 
re  puded  up  before  a door.  The  legend!'  t ]ook  favorably  on  the  profession  of 
Ladles  Entrance  In  red. 


In  Eastern  lands  the  camel-bell  Is 
used  by  some  as  the  symbol  of  ap- 
proaching, inevitable  death.  But  why 
ehould  the  winding,  not  to  mention  the 
sight,  of  a camel  frighten  terribly  a 
lidrse.  Horses  as  well  as  other 
quadrupeds  have  a hereditary  fear  of 
a bear,  for  cave  bears  long  ago  are 
said  by  deep  thinkers  to  have  dined 
freely  on  raw  horse  meat. 

We  know  a man  that  Is  the  unhappy 
owner  of  a house— '‘residence”  in  the 
advertisements— on  the  North  Shore. 


Some  one  stated  the  other  day  that 
it  is  not  the  happiest  boy  who  likes 
poetry,  and  he  that  seeks  the  happiest 
poem  for  him  errs  grievously.  "We 
think  to  meet  them  with  fit  verses  on 
[the  high  road  of  action,  bluff  with 
movement  and  a fresh  wind;  but  poetry 
jlinds  the  boy  In  the  sidings  of  boy- 
hood, shunted  off,  whether  by  illness,  or 
(delicacy,  or  the  discouragement  of  a 
(day,  or  a slight  continuous  depression 
of  physical  vivacity,  or  a mental  sensl- 
Ibility  still  mysterious.”  There  are  men, 
[now  healthy  and  happy,  who  as  boys 
were  infatuated  with  that  grim  picture, 
"The  Court  of  Death”  by  Rembrandt 
! Peale,  if  we  are  not  mistaken;  and, 
by  the  way,  did  Peale  spell  his  name 
with,  or  without,  a final  “e”?  Never 
mind,  the  picture  In  either  case  was 
indescribably  ghastly.  The  one  we  re- 
member distinctly  was  in  a physician’s 
office. 

Yet  weep  for  her,  bereft  of  bran’s  delight, 
Or  if  for  her  will  rise  no  bitter  tear, 

Weep  for  her  mate,  that  other  one  most 
| dear. 

Bought  in  the  Dials  on  a rainy  night, 

A spotted  one,  if  I remember  right; 

Hush,  mocking  voices,  check  the  sordid 
thought; 

There  are  not  many  more  like  him  where  he 
was  bought. 

We  once  went  to  school  with  a power- 
ful young  fellow  who  disliked  study, 
stood  low  in  his  class,  excelled  in.  out- 
door sports  and  could  whip  any  hoy 
in  the  town— this  last  fact  he  was 
never  weary  of  proving.  He  W3s  fond 
of  the  stories  of  Mayne  Reid  and 
Ballantyne,  hut  his  favorite  reading 
was  the  early  poetry  of  Tennyson,  and 
he  would  recite  "Oaribel”  and  "The 
|Lady  of  Shalott”  and  "Mariana”  with 
the  keenest  delight.  Ho  grew  older 
and  stronger;  he  became  a mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.  We  met  him 
last  spring.  He  is  now  42  years  old, 
a locomotive  engineer  in  Colorado.  We 
had  not  been  together  15  minutes  be- 
fore he  began  to  spout,  as  from  the 
thin  old-fashioned  book  with  a Boston 
imprint — a book  that  we  still  remem- 
ber, lines  about  Haroun-al-Rasch!d. 
The  melody  of  those  early  poems 
Jiaunted  him.  He  did  not  care  for 
Homer’s  bragging  heroes,  or  the 
sneaking,  sanctimonious  Aeneas,  or 
Campbell’s  sea-songs;  and  he'  said  he 
was  too  old  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Kipling.  He  preferred  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  booming  beetle  and  ex- 
quisite rhythm.  He  did  not  find 
.pleasure  in  the  adventures  of  Arthur 
Guinevere  or  any  knight  of  the  Round 
Ta  Me.  And  In  daily  life,  a most  prosaic 
Ynan. 


And  now  they  say  that  If  the  Prlnco 
of  Wales  ever  puts  on  tho  crown  ho 
will  be  a weak-kneed  monarch.  His  life  1 
has  not  been  a happy  one.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  do  much  disagreeable  work— 
to  attend  all  sorts  of  stupid  dinners, 
meetings,  ceremonles-Aj  et  there  have 
been  pleasant  episodes,  as  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Hortense  Schneider  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan.  Then  there  was 
that  unfortunate  card-party!  And  now, 
after  years  of  weary  waiting  and  olfi- 
I cial  boredom,  he  will  probably  be  aflllct- 
! el  with  a game  leg  for  the  rest  of  Ills 
I life.  In  this  case  wandering  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  distinguish  him 
from  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  was  once 
an  American. 


:oman  violently  perfumed  with  musk 
3 helped  to  the  sidewalk  by  two  noisy 
oung  fellows  ostentatiously  In  even- 
2g  dress.  Their  entrance  is  greeted 

1th  cheers  from  those  waiting.  "Here's 
Dolly  Darliton.  the  best  kicker  In 
ie  business!”  And  above  the  shouting, 
ie  yelling,  the  clash  of  glass  and  the 
■neral  row  you  hear  a stage-laugh. 

THE  QUIET! ST. 

And  if  there  is  the  inextinguishable  laugh- 
r of  the  gods  and  if  there  is  the  laughter  of 
pleased  child,  so  there  is  also  the  laughter 
the  stage  that  at  times  suggests  the  manl- 
B No  wonder  that  Baudelaire  condemned 
1 laughter  and  sold  his  condemnation  at  a 
gh  price.  See  also  Baptistus  Sinabaldus  De 
mitate,  iv.  Hi*  16. 


burglary,  although  he  4s  a broker.  He 
did  not  respect  the  local  police,  so  he 
engaged  a private  watchman,  a fine 
sturdy  fellow,  and  after  he  had  sat  up 
for  two  nights  to  see  his  protector 
iinake  the  proper  rounds,  he  breathed 
regularly  in  sleep.  Occasion  drew  him 
to  a distant  city.  On  his  return  he  In- 
quired after  the  watchman.  “How  is 
the  honest  fellow,  Lucy?  For  once  I 
felt  that  you  were  all  safe.” 

“Do  you  mean  Hillman?  Why  didn’t 
I write  you  about  It?  He’s  in  jail,  for 
breaking  into  a store  and  stealing 
cigars.” 


Weep  for  them  all— the  round,  the  plump, 
the  fair, 

Swift  dying  glories  of  that  lovely  line, 

All  little  spotted  pigs  with  manners  fine, 
With  shining  eyes  and  very  bristly  hair. 
Seek  out  the  family  tomb  and  sorrow  there; 
All  sorrowing.  I shall  sorrow'  most  by  f«ar, 
For  no  one  else  can  see  how  precious  guin- 
eas are! 

Epitaph. 

Here,  w’here  nobody  must  dig, 

Lies  the  little  guinea-pig, 

Spotted  child  of  spotted  mother; 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Half  so  well  worth  eighteen  pence, 

Time  shall  drag  thee,  squeaking,  hence. 


* J 


Try  the  experiment.  Read  this 
elegy  to  your  children.  Ten  to  one  they 
will  be  impatient  after  the  first  verse, 
and  after  the  second  they  will  beg  you 
to  stop.  You  are  an  Intelligent  per- 
son— we  assume  this  proposition — and 
you  wonder  why  they  do  not  share  your 
pleasure,  especially  as  "it  was  written 
for  children.”  No— here  we  differ  with 
you;  It  was  not  written  for  children. 


J 2- 

>w  sufficient  to  a well-mannered  man,  Is  a 
little,  and  he  doth  not  breathe  hard 
his  bed.  Healthy  sleep  cometh  of  mod- 
i eating;  he  rlseth  early  and  his  wits  are 
i him;  the  pain  of  wakefulness,  and  colic, 
rlplng,  are  with  an  Insatiable  man. 
thou  hast  been  forced  to  tat,  rise  up 
midst  thereof,  and  thou  ahalt  have 
Hear  me,  my  son,  and  despise  me  not, 
at  the  last  thou  shall  find  my  words  true. 


Your  little  sister-pig  has  gone  away 
Far  from  our  love  to  that  Insipid  shore 
Where  oats  and  sawdust  are  not  any 
move, 

Nor  care,  nor  cats,  nor  happiness,  nor 
hay, 

Weep,  eighteenpenny  pigs,  the  joyless  day; 
For  many  another  pig  your  hutch  shall  see, 
But  never  a one  so  tame,  so  beautiful  as 
she! 

This  is  the  first  verse  of  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  a favorite  guinea  pig.  Do 
you  think  the  lines  would  he  appre- 


Neither  was  “Gulliver’s  Travels” 
written  expressly  for  children;  neither 
were  the  Immortal  "Thousand  Nights 
and  One  Night;”  nor  was  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  But  you  wonder  at  a boy  who  , 
does  not  revel  In  them.  i 


Mr.  Lewis  Warner  exclaimed  with 
pride,  “I’m  the  gamest  man  of  my  age  I 
in  this  town.”  and  then  he  chafed  be-  I 
cause  the  officers  would  not  allow  him  ' 
to  go  to  a base  ball  game.  We  remem- 
ber Mr.  Warner  well.  We  remember  i 
when  Mr.  Bodman  and  a few  others  ' 
started  the  bank  that  Mr.  Warner 
wrecked.  In  those  early  days  of  his 
career  Mr.  Warner  was  viewed  askew 
by  the  conservative  officers  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Northampton 
National  Bank.  Even  then  he  prided 
himself  on  being  "game,”  and  there 
i were  some  who  thought  a "y”  should  be 
in  that  word. 

He  was  eager  for  the  reputation  of 
being  “a  good  fellow.”  He  was  glad 
when  men  called  him  “Lew,”  and  he  did 
not  stop  to  discriminate  between  the 
applause  of  the  judicious  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  foolish  and  the  frequent- 
ers of  pot-houses.  Even  in  a small 
town,  where  soberness  in  dress  had 
been  a characteristic  and  where  a dea- 
con of  rigid,  gloomy,  theological  views 
was  a leading  tailor,  he  excited  some 
attention  by  cheap  extravagance— we 
'are  speaking  of  25  or  30  years  ago— and 
he  was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  A 
city  man  might  with  justice  have 
called  him  a "cheap  sport.” 

Northampton  went  through  the  change 
from  a characteristic  old-fashioned 
New  England  town  to  a small 
New  England  city.  Many  of  its  elms 
were  cut  down  that  tar  walks  might 
be  the  straighter.  The  power  and  the 
influence  of  the  clergymen— of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Old  and  the  Edwards 
church  — became  largely  traditional. 
Judge  Dewey,  Judge  Forbes,  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, Judge  Lyman,  the  lawyers  Spauld- 
ing and  Delano,  Squire  Baker  and  their  I 
honorable  fellow  - townsmen  of  their  j 
generation,  one  by  one,  passed  away.  J 
Sharp  practices  in  business  began  to  be  j 
regarded  as  Indisputable  evidences  of 
ability.  Perhaps  the  old  town  was  as  | 
stupid  as  it  was  respectable.  The  new  [ 
[town,  so  far  as  .business,  legal  and  1 
purely  commercial,  was  concerned,  was 
not  as  high-toned,  and  Its  pleasures 
were  cheap  and  flaring,  when  they  were 
net  cheap  and  surreptitious.  The  change 
to  a city  government  brought  anxious 
interest  in  peanut  politics,  although  It 
must  be  confessed  that  in  town-meeting 
days  there  was  a pretty  ring  with  Col. 
Luke  Lyman  as  boss.  And  in  the 
new  order  of  things  Mr.  Lewis  War- 
ner was  a shining  light. 

He  bought  drinks  and  cigars  for  the 
crowd1;  no  one,  of  course,  asked  whether 
[he  could  afford  It;  for  he  was  a good 
ifcllow.  and  that  was  enough.  He  was 
evidently  living  beyond  his  means;  and 
although  he  was  holding  positions  of 
pecuniary  responsibility  and  pecuniary 
'Opportunity,  no  one  asked  questions; 
for  he  was  a good  fellow.  He  was 
successful  in  politics;  for  he  was  a good 
fellow.  And  because  he  was  a good 
fellow,  he  robbed  all  those  that  trusted 
him. 

And  because  he  Is  a good  fellow— 
for  he  Is  the  same  man  that  he  was 
30  years  ago— he  shows  no  remorse.  He 
has  only  one  regret:  that  In  future  he 
may  not  be  able  to  gratify  every  selfish 
or  sensual  want  by  spending  money 
that  belonged  to  others. 


We  remember  that  some  years  ago 
a man  was  charged  in  Northampton 
with  arson,  and  although  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
families  of  the  town  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  In  the  prisoner’s  dock.  There  was 
no  sentiment;  there  was  no  gush;  there 
were  no  flowers.  He  with  others  was 
acquitted,  and,  as  a result  of  the  incom- 
plete evidence,  the  verdict  was  nodoubt 


just.  Put  there  were  no  congratula- 
tions: there  was  no  reception;  there 
w ,s  no  ringing  of  bells.  The  man  left 
town  as  soon  as  possible. 

I And  what  will  be  the  fate  of  "Lew” 
■Warner?  New  England  towns  have  in 
Imany  cases  lost  itheir  time-honored 
’ideas  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  Here  you  will  find  a treasurer 
who  is  allowed  to  "make  things 
straight”  after  he  lias  put  both  hands 
in  the  treasury;  and  there  you  will  find 
"deep  sympathy"  expressed  for  some 
sanctimonious,  white-haired  scoundrel 
who  robbed  the  widow  and  the  fattier- 
less.  No  doubt  the  heelers  of  Mr. 
"Lew”  Warner  say.  “He’s  all  right; 
he  was  generous  to  a fault;  he  had 
hard  luck;  it  would  be  a shame  to  put 
a man  like  that  in  jail."  And  you  may 
•hear  men  who  ought  to  know  better, 
saying,  "He  was  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness; I don't  believe  he  meant  to  do 
wrong." 

Eor  Mr.  Warner  was  "a  good  fellow," 
although  they  whom  he  robbed  may  be 
rude  enough  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment. 


- “ w&>  about  the  Lucinda  that  the  Apocrypha  was  full 

thickness  of  arr  ■apple  tree,  and  It  bore:  of  fooIlsh  storles.  xhe  wretched  prlnt 
arrest,  half  afoot  long  on  its  head.  of  the  old  edition3  deterred  from 

;;;  iz?T  Now  ,hr,“  - 

.onl.mpl.tlnB  the  b.auly  of  a iloolto* 

the  heavens  b>  nlg.it.  saw  a bright  fdlted  Ecdesiasticus,  The  Wisdom  of 
and  shining  dragon  issue  from  a «olomon  and  Tobit  so  that  you  ean 

read  them  with  literary  enjoyment,  as 
you  read  any  poet  or  essayist.  Would 
that  he,  in  the  canonical  books  as  well 

. . as  lu  the  Apocrypha,  had  preserved  the 

in  the  serrated  jaw  of  a serpent  While  i lola  famiIlar  text  and  Pssed  b the 

it  was  flying  it  threw  out  sparks,  just  half.hearted(  ,RS3  poetical  version  final- 
as  the  red-hot  horseshoe  does  when 


cave  In  Mt.  Pllatus,  and  fly  about, 
and  flap  swiftly  Its  wings.  “It 
was  very  large,  its  tail  was  long, 
its  neck  extended,  Its  head  terminated 


ly  agreed  upon  by  the  revisors! 


Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily.  Therefore  the  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
evil.  Though  a sinner  do  evil  an  hundred 
tin  es,  and  prolong  his  ouys,  yet  surely  I 
know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that 
fear  God,  which  fear  before  Him:  but  it 
shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither 
shall  he  prolong  his  days  which  are  as  a 
shadow;  because  he  feareth  not  before  God. 


hammered  by  the  blacksmith.  My  first  ; rp  . _ . ,,  . , 

, . . T lake  a famous  passage  in  Ecclesias- 

Impression  was  that  I saw  a meteor,  but  + fn_  )ncH^0.  ,,A„,  ,,  , , 

after  careful  observation.  I recognized  trR'e  stVbC0";  and  grasshopper 
that  it  was  a dragon,  from  the  nature  h ..  ® 

of  its  movements  and  the  structure  of  burst  wh  W*  t^  caper^erry 

ii_k=  ••  shall  burst.  What  is  the  caperberry 

Sts  various  limbs. to  you  or  you  to  the  caperberry. 

We  urge  on  tlie  proprietors  of  moun-  i compare  the  two  versions  of  the 

tain  and  seaside  resorts  the  necessity!  noble  passage  beginning  "The  souls  of 
of  importing  dragons  for  the  advantage  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God" 


as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  guests.  The 
expense  need  not  be  great;  a coupR, 
just  as  a pair  of  gondolas,  would  do 
the  first  season.  The  second  season 
there  would  be  good  gunning.  At  pres- 
ent, especially  along  the  Cape,  cats 
have  deprived  sportsmen  of  rabbits, 
squirrels  and  birds.  Summer  cottagers 
see  a kitten  playing  near  a farm 
house.  They  say.  “Oh.  the  dear  thing!" 
and  they  beg  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
buy  it  as  a decoration. 


in  “The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


To  view  man  or  nature  with  delight,  we 
must  see  them  through  illusions,  subjective 
or  objective.  How  they  appear  to  us  de- 
j'.r.ds  upon  the  ethical  conditions  within  us. 
Nevertheless,  the  real  and  the  unreal  are 
equally  illusive  in  themselves.  The  vulgar 
and  the  rare,  the  seemingly  transient  and 
the  seemingly  enduring,  are  ell  alike  mere 
ghostliness.  Happiest  ho  who.  from  birth  to 
death,  se-s  ever  through  some  b-autiful  haze 
of  the  soul— best  of  all.  that  haze  of  love 
which,  like  the  radiance  of  this  Orient  day, 
- common  things  to  gold. 


go  home  in  the  fall  they  leave  the  poor 
cat  to  its  fate.  It  takes  to  the  woods, 
eats  what  it  can  find,  and  if  it  lives 
through  the  winter,  it  anticipates  the 
destructive  work  of  the  city  sportsman. 
A cat  would  be  no  match  for  a young 
dragon,  and  a few  years  after  the  first 
pair  blew  flame  from  nostrils— ah,  why 
was  the  frenzied  form  “nosterils”  al- 
lowed to  die?— marsh  and  cave  would 
be  stocked  with  game  fit  for  Nimrod. 


There  are  certain  books  that  should 
go  with  certain  places;  yet  when  you 
put  them  to  the  test  they  fail  miserably. 
There  is  "Cape  Cod"  by  Thoreau,  who 
Imade  such  a fuss  about  paying  his 
taxes.  We  defy  you  to  read  it  with  any 
jenjoyment  whatever  when  you  are  on 
the  Cape.  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  or  in 
.Calcutta,  it  might  be  a treat;  we  speak 
When  they  cautiously,  for  we  are  not  enamored  of 


the  book.  We  should  not  advise  you  to 
'read  “Cape  Cod  Folks”  in  the  village 
chosen  by  the  author  for  her  observa- 
Ition.  Just  as  you  should  not  drink 
sherry  in  the  town  from  which  the  wine 
[took  its  name,  or  eat  Parmesan  cheese 
at  Parma,  or  expect  the  best  lobsters  at 
[Heligoland,  so  do  not  attempt  to  fit 
the  book  to  the  Reality.  It  is  better 
when  you  go  down  to  the  sea  to  take 
some  torrid  work  on  Equatorial  Africa. 


turns 


Captain  Donovan  of  the  steamer  Sel-| 
ina.  which  belongs  to  the  Mobile  Trans- 
atlantic Line,  saw  this  July  in  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea  a monster.  Its  head  was  be- 
tween 30  and  40  feet  long,  its  eye  was 
in  proportion  to  it  and  resembled  that 
of  a "duck-like  levathian,”  its  bill  was 
of  extraordinary  length,  it  had  an  im- 
mense fin,  and  the  body  back  of  the 
head  was  covered  with  a long  shaggy 
mane,  "which  looked  something  like 
.dirty  seaweed.”  The  terrible  thing 
puffed  out  a stream  of  water  from  its 
mouth,  “not  up  like  a whale,  but  for- 
ward and  horizontally.” 

When  discovered,  it  roared  in  a horrible 
manner,  made  wild  gestures  at  the  pur- 
suers, and  then  ran  up  a tree  and  dis- 
appeared, taking  the  tree  with  it— but, 
stop;  this  does  not  seem  to  tally  with 
the  first  part  of  the  story. 

We  welcome  such  tales  and  believe 
them  from  A to  Izzard.  They  encour- 
age travel  and  copy.  Mr.  Oliver  Her- 
ford  was  led  to  exclaim  by  reports  of 
war  correspondents  before  Santiago, 
when  It  was  a Spanish  city,  "Truce  Is 
stranger  than  fiction."  The  traveler  of 
late  years  has  met  with  few  adven- 
tures, and  the  old  saw  "Travelers  tell 
•trange  tales"  has  well-nigh  lost  its 
meaning.  Africa  seems  no  further  than 
Revere  Street,  and  Manila  is  nearer 
and  more  familiar  than  Harwich  Port, 
for  even  the  neighbors  at  Oysterbay 
a-e  ;gnorant  of  the  precise  location  of 
the  latter  sea-town. 


Then  consider  another  advantage. 
When  you  go  to  some  quiet  seaside  or 
mountain  village,  dear  madam,  taking 
with  you  the  young  Augustus  or  your 
tfair  haired  little  Messalina,  you  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  possible  sickness 
and  the  vague  assistance  of  a venerable 
and  dotty  doctor  who  puts  his  trust 
in  calomel.  Now  if  there  are  dragons 
in  or  near  the  place,  there  must  be 
dragon  - stones,  jewels  cut  out  of 
dragons’  heads  when  they  are  asleep. 
The  dragon-stones  is  a sure  remedy 
against  plague,  dysentery,  poison,  di- 
arrhoea, hemorrhage  and  bleeding  of 
the  nose.  Thus  the  dragon  inspires 
confidence  in  the  breast  of  a mother. 


Familiarity  with  dragons  might  make 
the  famous  scene  in  "Siegfried”  less 
ridiculous;  but  let  us  not  wander  from 
the  practical  to  the  purely  aesthetic. 


Vet  the  sea  accepts  tributes  paid  it 
by  Walt  Whitman,  although  it  is  sure 
that  the  Kosmos  of  Manhattan  stole 
from  it  the  rhythm  of  such  lines  as, 
"Rise  o days  from  your  fathomless 
'deeps,  till  you  loftier,  fiercer  sweep.” 
It  will  listen  by  the  hour  to  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne's  "Triumph  of 
Time,’’  the  choruses  from  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon” — not  "in  Georgia,"  as  a cor- 
respondent once  insisted— and  it  loves 
with  surpassing  love  "Hesperia.” 

Out  of  the  golden  remote  wild  West  where 
the  sea  without  shore  is. 

Full  of  the  sunset,  and  sad,  if  at  all,  with  the 
fulness  of  joy, 

*  *  * * 

From  the  bountiful  Infinite  West,  from  the 
happy  memorial  places 
Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  de- 
light of  the  dead. 

Where  the  fortunate  islands  are  lit  with  the 
light  of  ineffable  faces. 

And  the  sound  of  a sea  without  wind  is 
about  them,  and  sunset  is  red. 

And  they  passed  this  roan  by  for 
Alfred  Austin!  Oh  Mr.  Austin. 


We  forgot  to  state  that  these  Swiss 
dragon  stories  were  told  by  Professor 
Scheuchzer,  who  correspond  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  is  hardly  of  our!  Mr. 
own  time.  But  the  man  who  introduced ! 
the  Swiss  to  the  law  of  gravitation  and:  We  saw  a man  the  other  day— a man 

grgued  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  rich  in  lands  and  beeves— close  to  Na- 
penalty  for  witchcraft  is  surely  worthy  ture,  perfumed  by  pine-trees,  with  the 
of  belief  today,  a man  not  easily  de-1  sound  of  the  sea  in  his  ears,  absorbed 
ceived.  And  are  not  dragons  mentioned)  'ln  the  £tudy  of  bookkeeping  for  his 

amusement.  We  know  a man  who  finds 
the  quiet  of  a sea-village  delightful 


Switzerland,  for  instance,  has  been  for 
some  time  without  romance,  save  for 
the  yearly  tumble  of  an  Alpine  climb- 
er. The  tourist  eats  his  bread  and  gly- 
f erlne-honey,  is  confident  that  the  ad- 
mired glacier  has  been  cleaned  since 
he  last  saw  it,  and  he  yawns  in  the 
face  of  the  oldest  and  most  respecta- 
ble mountains. 

What  a relief  to  know  that  there 
are  dragons  ln  the  Alps:  dragons  with 
and  without  legs,  with  and  without, 
wings,  v.ith  and  without  crests;  dragons! 
with  the  faces  of  cats,  human  beings, 
nondescript  beings;  dragons  that] 
breathe  fire  and  dragons  that  do  not 
treat  he  fire. 

Thus  Mr.  John  Tinner  saw  a terrible1 
•erpent.  black  and  gray,  seven  feet 
P r.g,  with  a girth  like  that  of  an  apple 
tree,  with  a head  like  that  of  a cat,  and 
without  feet.  He  slew  it,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  Thomas,  In  the 
Halwelen  near  the  Frumsenberg  moun- 


In  the  Bible? 

} IA^\  0 

As  I wend  to  the  shores  I know  not,  | 

As  I list  to  the  dirge,  the  voices  of  men  and  j 
women  wreck’d. 

As  I inhale  the  Impalpable  breezes  that  set  ln 
upon  me, 

As  the  ocean  so  mysteriously  rolls  toward  me  j 
closer  and  closer, 

I too  but  signify  at  the  utmost  a little 
wash'd-up  drift, 

A few  sands  and  dead  leaves  to  gather. 

Gather,  and  merge  myself  as  part  of  the 
sands  and  arift. 


because  he  can  concentrate  his  mind 
on  a cook-book.  Another  finds  that 
earth  and  sea  and  sky  do  not  distract 
him  from  a treatise  on  political  econ- 
omy, the  dismal  science.  Thus  do  men 
take  variously  their  pleasure. 


Theie  are  few  books  that  stand  the 
test  of  reading  out  of  doors.  Go  down 
to  the  sea  with  a novel  by  the  Ingenious 
Mr.  W.  C.  Russell;  the  book  seems! 
inake-belief,  although  Mr.  Russell  un- 1 
doubtedly  is  correct  in  his  .detail.  Read 
i to  the  sea  the  story  about  a frozen  pi- 
rate or  the  story  about  the  young! 
woman  who  wore  diamonds  in  her! 
ears  while  she  was  cooped  in  an  ice- 
bound ship  for  six  or  seven  months, 
and  the  sea  smiles  good-naturedly  or 
laughs  ironically,  or  breaks  out  ln  a 
[coarse  guffaw.  For  the  sea  is  some- 
times a buffoon  with  practical  Jokes 
and  foul  suggestion. 


Th'  - Mr.  John  Busier,  a member  of 
th<  Ecclesiastical  Assembly  in  the  j 
Parish  of  Bennwald,  saw  near  the 
► Tiam  called  the  Kalenbach  "an  enor- I 
moos  black  beast  emerging,  ln  a state 
o’  the  greatest  amazement,  from  a 
* an'1  rta''ding  upon  Its  four  legs,  ; 

which  ••’.ere  of  no  excessive  length.” 


Rut  when  you  read  to  it,  "What  did 
our  arrogancy  profit  us?  and  what 
.good  have  riches  and  vaunting  brought 
|Us?  Those  things  all  passeth  away  as 
a,  shadow,  and  as  a message  that  run-  1 
neth  by;  as  a ship  passing  through  the 
billowy  water,  whereof,  when  it  Is  gone 
by  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found,  neither 
pathway  of  its  keel  in  the  billows"— 
when  you  read  to  the  sea  such  passages, 
It  listens  respectfully,  and  if  it  moans 
it  moans  ln  acquiescence.  For  the  sea 
has  a master,  the  tyrant  knows  the 
All-powerful. 

The  above  quotation,  Miss  Eustacia, 
is  from  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  a 
[book  that  you  probably  have  never 
read.  You  w ere  told  by  youKpiou*  Aunt 


After  all,  you  can  get  along  very- 
well  without  books,  if  y-ou  take  two 
l packs  of  cards  with  you.  A foggy-  day, 
you  can  amuse  yourself  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Napoleon,  with  the  game  of 
Forty.  Thus  you  harm  no  one,  you 
do  not  learn  many  things  that  are 
not  true,  you  are  not  swayed  by  men 
w-ho  had  axes  to  grind,  you  are  not 
dazzled  by  splendor  of  rhetoric.  Your 
mind  thus  calmed  finally  accepts  t'he 
fog.  The  trees  strangely  draped  have 
a fantastic  beauty.  The  sea  is  mys- 
terious. Is  it  sulky  or  resigned?  Per- 
haps It  Is  remorseful.  Perhaps  it  4s 
plotting  against  the  human  beings  that 
take  liberties  with  it. 


The  “endless  chain”  schemes,  there- 
fore, do  not  invite  fierce  attack,  but  it 
w-ill  do.no  harm  to  point  out  their  econ- 
omic absurdity.  The  ordinary  “chain” 
secures  from  each  participant  the  sum 
of  10  cents  for  the  charity  to  bo  bene- 
fited. But,  besides  the  dime,  he.  or  she 
must  spend  8 cents  for  postage  stamps, 
and  more,  rather  than  less,  than  2 cents 
in  addition  for  stationery.  The  ex- 
penses of  collection,  therefore,  not 
counting  the  vast  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved as  anything,  are  at  least  100 
per  cent.  That  is  simply  an  abuse  of 
generosity,  and  convicts  everybody  con- 
nected wlih  the  “chain"  of  complete 
Ignorance  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 

beneficence  as  of  business. N.  Y. 

Times. 


ajm-.  me  troops  returnTBj-n’Om  CUfcj 
Porto  Rico,  and  Manila.  That  highly 
civilized  people  the  Japanese  believe 
that  extreme  pleasure  is  best  expressed 
by  perfect  silence.  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn 
tells  of  two  impressive  silences  in  Kobe 
during  1890:  "The  second  was  on  the 
return  of  the  victorious  troops  from 
China,  who  marched  under  the  trium- 
phal arches  erected  to  welcome  them 
without  hearing  a syllable  from  the 
people.  I asked  why,  and  was  answer- 
ed, ’We  Japanese  think  we  can  better 
express  our  feelings  by  silence.’  ” 


MUSIC. 


It  was  the  Empress  Jingo  who  once 
conquered  Korea. 


Already  there  is  talk  of  the  tumuitu-  i 
ous  welcome  to  be  given  the  sailors  ! 


What  news  there  is  tells  of  opera 
and  operatic  things. 

The  most  important  announcement  of 
last  week  was  that  Anton  van  Rooy 
has  been  engaged  for  the  Metropolitan, 
New  York,  for  next  season.  Van  Rooy 
is  a Dutchman,  a wandering,  and  proba- 
bly a flying  Dutchman.  He  sang  in 
Amsterdam,  then  he  made  a sensation 
at  Bayreuth,  which  place  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Widow  Wagner 
is  now  the  nursery  and  playground  of 
Wagnerian  mediocrities.  He  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  this  last  season,  and 
! the  highest  praise  was  awarded'  him; 
for  judges  of  authority  declared  that 
Wotan  as  impersonated  by  him  was  no 
longer  a bore.  It  has  been  reported 
that  he  Is  engaged  for  several  seasons 
at  Berlin,  but  this  report  was  lately  ' 
denied. 

I regret  to  say  that.  Marie  Brema  will 
return  to  this  country.  Let  us  hope 
that  she  will  be  truer  to  the  pitch  and 
surer  in  rhythm.  All  her  antics,  postur* 
ings  and  facial  unrest  will  be  as  naught 
unless  she  has  during  her  absence  mas- 
tered some  of  the  rudiments  of  song. 

Yes,  I know  that  she  has  been  ap- 
plauded in  Paris,  Brussels  and  other 
cities,  but  this  fact  reflects  the  taste 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  audiences  that 
applauded. 

Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  will  also  be  at 
the  Metropolitan.  She  is  a German 
woman,  who,  I understand,  sings  Wai 
nerian  parts  in  conventionally  German 
fashion. 

Miss  BrugSre  has  been  "rehearsing 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Victor  Ca 
poui.  There  was  a time  when  hundreds 
of  women  would  have  envied  her. 

Mrs.  Meisslinger,  if  I am  not  mis 
taken,  was  the  Witch  in  “Hansel  and 
Gretel”  when  that  bombastic  fairy 
opera  was  produced  at  the  Hollis 
[.Street  Theatre. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  know  that 
Mr.  Manclpelli  will  be  one  of  the  con 
ductors.  They  that  like  to  take  naps 
at  the  opera  will  welcome  the  return 
of  Mr.  Enrico  Bevignani. 

* * * 

I read  somewhere  the  other  day 
it  was  probably  the  New  York  Sun  that 
enlightened  us— that  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis,  "with  all  her  popularity  and 
talents  is  wholly  unable  to  compete 
with  any  beauty  that  comes  into  the 
ctmpany,  and  when  by  chance  one  does 
get  Into  it  she  never  remains  long. 
There  is  truth  in  this  soulr  assertion- 
ask  Mr.  Barnabee  or  Mr.  Macdonald— 
although  I nrr.  inclined  to  dispute  the 
statement  that  Mrs.  Davis  has  taient 
to  any  marked  degree.  When  she  be 
gan  her  career  she  gave  some  promise, 
but  she  reached  the  high-water  mark 
in  “O,  Promise  Me,”  the  tur.e  that  Mr, 
De  Koven  lifted  with  ease  from  a gen- 
tleman named \3astoldi.  The  acting  OJ  i 
Mrs.  Davis  is  always  sadly  conven 
tional,  and  her  stage  personality  i 
without  distinction. 

They  say  that  Sibyl  Sanderson-Terrj 
is  almost  cured  of  her  sickness,  and 
she  may  return  to  the  stage.  ThI 
charming  woman  and  true  artist  nevei 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  her  abili 
ties  in  this  country.  She  was  not  ir 
health— but  she  was  handicapped  stil 
more  by  the  absurd  size  of  the  halls 
Neither  the  Metropolitan,  New  York 
nor  the  Mechanics’  Building,  Boston 
was  a fit  place  for  her  or  Massenet 
opera.  "Manon”  is  veritable  Watteai 
music,  and  It  demands  a small  theatre 
in  which  intimate  relations  -may  be  a 
once  established  between  singers  anc 
audience.  Mrs.  Terry  was  as  unfortu 
nate  in  this  country  as  was  France 
Saville  or  Sigrid  Arnoldson.  Neverthe 
less,  her  visit  was  successful  in  this:  1 
gave  Mr.  Krehbiel  of  the  New  Yorl 
Tribune  an  opportunity  to  play  th 
prude,  denounce  Matron’s  charms  am 
write  virtuous  sentences  about  morall 
ty  In  art.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  Ma 
non  is  a more  lovable  as  well  as  a mor 
decent  woman  than  Sleglinde  or  Isolde 
who  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  ou 
good  friend,  especially  when  they  ar 
Impersonated  by  stout  and  shriekin 
German  persons. 


UfK 


ay  of  intermezzo,  T quote  from 
ew  York  Times: 

American  voice”  has  been  erit- 

a good  det  1,  ard  a teacher  of  the 

. of  gentle  speech  In  New  York  Is 
ibably  one  of  many  who  will  train 
: speaking  voice  as  other  vocal  tcnch- 
traln  for  singing.  Only  girls  blessed 
nature  or  by  early  training  with 
dutiful  voices  can  afford  to  look  with 
ilfference  upon  the  course  of  musical 
vngeal  gymnastics  destined  to  change 
sal  tones  to  deeper  notes,  shrill  speech 
that  low  voice  which  is  an  excellent 
ng  in  woman.  The  object  of  the 
d.ng  metropolitan  teacher  of  the  cult 
not  so  much  to  change  voices  as  it 
to  control  them,  although,  of  course, 
a measure  the  two  go  together.  In 
j code  of  this  teacher  there  is  one 
te  for  a drawing  room,  another  for 
dinner  table,  one  for  use  In  small 
ims  and  one  which  Is  the  only  right 
e for  use  in  the  street.  Thus  shall 
; gruff  or  the  squeaky  become  the* 
11-poised  and  the  dulcet. 

hey  did  not  care  much  in  Paris  for 
gderic  Le  Rey’s  new  opera,  "Sister 
irtha.”  They  said  the  music  was 
jpectably  put  together,  but  where 
ere  was  occasion  for  stirring  or  pas- 
mate  music  the  composer  did  not 
asp  the  opportunity. 

The  story  as  told  by  a correspondent 
as  follows:  , 

A.  young  naval  officer  about  to  start 
r America  to  join  Lafayette  returns 
his  home  in  Brittany  to  bid  his 
mily  farewell.  There  he  sees  a young 
rl  who  is  about  to  become  a nun.  He 
11s  in  love  with  her,  and  in  order  to 
n her  love  decides  to  make  use  of 
e experiments  of  Mesmer,  who  has 
st  revealed  to  the  world  the  theory  of 
s power.  After  resisting  the  tempta- 
>n  to  influence  the  young  nun  to  obey 
s will  the  soldier  tries  his  powers 
mesmerism,  and  she  reciprocates  his 
ve.  The  chief  absurdity  of  this  mys- 
story  comes  in  the  last  act,  when  in 
der  to  decide  what  fate  may  be  in 
re  for  them,  the  nun  tries  to  act  as 
premature  Mile.  Cougdon.  The  vision 
hich  she  conjures  up  shows  her  at  an 
;y  dressed  as  a courtesan,  where- she 
Is  a song  about  a girl  who  was  de- 
rled  by  her  lover.  This  was  too  much 
>r  her  religious  scruples,  and  she  dies 
m the  shock  of  the  prophecy. 

A brother  of  Frances  Saville  will 
ake  his  debut  at  the  Opfira-Comique." 
as  he  been  trained  by  Victor  Maurel? 
Marcella  Sembrich  is  studying  the 
art  of  Micaela  in  "Carmen.”  Will 
le  dress  it  properly?  I have  never 
en  a Micaela  who  did  not  put  on 
hite  satin  slippers  to  make  her  way 
tho  smuggler’3  camp.  The  most 
bsurd  dressing  seen  in  Boston  of  late 
ears  was  that  of  Emma  Eames  as 
antuzza.  The  poor  deserted  woman 
•as  rigged  up  in  masque.rade  finery. 

wonder  if  Emma  Eames  saw  Duse 
i the  play  founded  on  Verga’s  story, 
.lfio  in  the  same  opera  is  never 
ressed  correctly  in  this  country.  His 
lothes  are  too  good,  too  picturesque. 
* * * ■ 

“Hero  and  Leander,”  by  Mancinelli 
5 not  wholly  a tank  drama. 

For  the  opera  there  is  no  overture, 
nd  twenty  orchestral  measures  lead 
ito  a chorus  of  priestesses  and  sailors, 
nd  then  the  three  chief  performers 
ppear  in  Ariopharnes  (High  Priest  of 
he  Sacrifices),  Leander  of  Abydos  (the 
lcar  in  an  athletic  contest),  and  Hero 
Priestess  of  Venus).  The  High  Priest 
ainly  presses  his  suit  upon  Hero. 
,Vhen  repulsed  he  pretends  that  the 
racle  has  pronounced  for  the  re-estab- 
ishment  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
n the  lonely  seagirt  Tower  of  the  Vir- 
tn,  and  at  once  he  appoints  Hero  its 
enant.  She  is  sworn  to  remain  free 
rom  all  earthly  stain,  and  is  informed 
hat  death  will  be  the  penalty  of  viola- 
ion  of  the  oath.  In  the  meantime  the 


or  hearing — the  mad  scene  of  Ophelia. 
But  there,  ns  In  this  country,  the  the- 
atre was  nearly  empty  when  It  was 
time  for  her  to  put  straw  In  her  hair. 

• - 

• * 

Auber's  "Bronze  Horse"  will  be  re- 
vived in  Paris.  There  was  a time  In 
this  country  when  the  overture  to  this  , 
opera  was  a favorite  show  piece  of 
organists.  One  tune  in  It  was  stolen  ] 
bodily  by  an  ingenious  American  who 
set  these  words  to  It: 

I hear  their  hoofs  upon  the  hill.  fe 
1 hear  them  fainter,  fainter  still. 

They  stole,  they  stole,  they  stole  my  child 
away!" 

Perhaps  it  is  not  “their  hoof^”— 
perhaps  it  Is  "the  horse"  or  "the  horses 
on."  But  the  theft  was  no  less  fla- 
grant. 

* * * 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  Musique, 
published  in  Paris,  started  off  bravely. 
But  the  last  number  that  I have  seen— 
June  15— is  a.  strong  narcotic.  Guy 
Ropartz  takes  14  pages  to  assure  us 
that  the  place  of  Cesar  Franck  is  by 
the  side  of  Bach,  and  he  says  nothing 
biographical  or  critical  that  has  not 
been  said  before.  Mr.  Combe— he  is 
not  fine-toothed— maunders  on  about 
Tolstoi’s  theory  of  art.  and  there  are 
articles  of  keen  contemporaneous  In- 
terest about  Mozart  and  Albrechtsber- 
ger  and  the  Esterhazy.  The  one  arti- 
cle of  real  worth  and  interest  is  " 'Les 
Troyens'  de  Berlioz  en  AHenmagne" 
by  Jullen  Tiersot. 

* * . 

“Mascagni  exploit  ed  to  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Leopardi  celebration 
that  in  the  symphony  composed  by  him 
in  honor  of  that  event  he  tried  to  ex- 
press the  emotions  he  felt  at  reading  the 
poems  of  Leopardi,  and  in  chronological 
order  the  emotions  which  he  believed 
inspired  Leopardi,  such  as  his  regret 
at  the  rapid  passing  ol’  youth,  the  dis- 
enchantment which  love  brought  ter 
him,  his  burning  affection  for  his  coun- 
try and  his  overwhelming  conviction 
of  the  uselessness  of  life.  The  sym- 
phony was  played  by  95  students  of  the  . 
Rossini  Conservatory  in  Pesaro,  of  i 
which  Mascagni  is  the  head.  Every 
movement  had  to  be  repeated,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  performance  the  entire 
symphony  had  to  be  played  over.” 

And  yet  I am  not  convinced  as  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  this  symphony 
—it  was  announced  originally  as  a 
symphonic  poem— is  an  inspired  work. 

Mascagni  has  done  nothing,  of  value 
since  "Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Why 
does  not  some  composer  of  sympathetic 
intelligence  as-  well  as  musical  skill, 
write  an  opera  . like  "L'Ami  Fritz"  ? 
Mascagni's  version  with  the  exception 
of  the  cherry-tree  duet  is  nothing  but 
’sound  and  fury.  The  play  with music 
by  Julian  Edwardes  was  more  effective 
and  Marion  Manola’s  recitation  of  the 
i old  Bible  story  still  haunts  the  memory. 

Philip  Hale. 


_ / • / • 'l  $ 


j in  our  great  cities,  beauty  Is  for  the  rich: 
(bare  walls  and  tout  pavements  and  smoky 
skies  for  our  poor,  and  the  tumult  of  hideous 
machinery— a hell  of  eternal  ugliness  and 
, joylessness  invented  hv  our  civilization  to 
I punish  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  unfortu- 
1 nate,  or  weak,  or  stupid,  or  overconfident 
In  the  morality  of  one’s  fellow-man. 


overs  have  interchanged  declarations 
f deathless  affection.  In  the  third  act, 
lid  in  the  Maiden’s  Tower.  Hero  shows 
torch  at  the  window  to  light  Leander 
n his  way,  and  toward  the  close  of 
he  love  duet  which  ensues  a terrific 
torm  bursts.  Trumpets  announce  the 
pproach  of  the  H’gh  Priest,  and  Lean- 
ler  leaps  from  the  tower  into  the  sea 
•nly  to  be  dashed  back  lifeless  on  the 
ocks.  The  spectacle  of  his  bruised 
‘Ody  kills  Hero,  and  the  chorus  pro- 
daims  that  henceforward  the  shore 
vill  to  mortals  ever  be  sacred. 


Gemma  Beiiincioni  will  create  the 
art  of  Fedora  in  Giordano’s  opera 
ounded  on  Sardou's  play,  and  she  will 
iso  be  the  heroine  in  Puccini’s  "La 
Josca.”  Will  she  not  come  to  this 
ountry  before  she  is  old,  played-out,  a 
vreck?  They  did  not  care  for  her  in 
-ondon,  but  in  that  city  they  discuss 
eriously  Z6Ue  dc  Lussan’s  Carmen, 
nd  Antoinette  Sterling  still  charms 
housands. 

s 

When  Duse  was  last  in  Boston,  she 
e as  a double-bill  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
na  ’ and  Goldoni’s  "La  Locandiera." 
vn  opera  has  been  written  on  and  about 
'its  latter  piece,  and  the  music  is 
7 Pompilo  Sudessi,  a Venetian.  Let 
5 hope  that  he  will  not  traduce  the 
ate. 

Jaterna  has  been  decorated  by  the 
iperor  of  Austria.  She  has  room 
:Ough  on  her  person  to  display  many 
icorations. 

Calve  may  now  find  fault  with  au- 
snees  of  London  as  well  as  New  York. 

juondon  they  revived  Thomas’s 
[amlet”  for  her.  There  is  only  one 
e in  this  dreary  opera  worth  seeing 


Old  Chimes  smiled  when  he  read  that 
Dr.  W.  M.  Polk,  “the  eminent  gynecolo- 
gist.,’’ had  presented  the  army  hospital 
ship  Relief  with  a set  of  surgical  in- 
struments. But  the  patriotic  doctor 
probably  looked  beyond  his  specialty. 


TTu’S  they  buy  Soft  shlrts^of  pVen’ITJtt 
l>ut  tern  and  artistic  coloring? 'flu t they, 
standing  in  fenr  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  In- 
sist on  starched  collars  and  wrist-bands. 
Now  starch  Is  the  one  thing  to  bo 
avoided. 

A starched  eollnr  in  a hot  (lay.  wheth- 
er the  collar  be  a stand-up  or  a turn- 
over. Is  a vain  thing.  Unless  a man 
provides  himself  with  extra-collars, 
carrying  them  In  1 Is  coat-pockets,  ho 
Is  a loathsome  object  by  noon;  we  do 
not  see  how  ho  can  maintain  his  credit 
in  the  street;  nor  are  we  surprised 
when  we  hear  that  his  wife  Is  contem- 
plating divorce.  Where  there  is  starch, 
there  Is  corruption. 

And  yet  a lawyer  tells  us  that  he 
would  lose  clients  if  he  should  dress 
comfortably  and  reasonably  in  the  sum- 
mer They  prefer,  then,  to  see  him 
with  wilted,  discouraged  collar:  dirty 
wristbands,  sweaty  shirt-front.  lie  has 
made  one  concession  to  common-sense; 
he  no  longer  wears  a stove-pipo  hat 
tor  Sirius  to  grin  at:  but  he  came  to 
this  determination  only  after  long  rea- 
soning and  a sleepless  night.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  now  wears  on  his  head'. 
A Derby. 

We  confess  that  we  hold  Mayor 
Hiegenheln  of  St.  Louis  In  high  respect. 
He  eschews  waistcoats  In  summer,  and 
his  favorite  s'hirt  is  "a  blue  checked 
Madras,  that  causes  the  white  sus- 
penders with  their  brass  buckles  to 
show  up  in  bold  relief."  The  Mayor 
says,  "I  believe  in  being  comfortable." 
And  a good  Mayor,  too,  even  if  he 
wears  suspenders  instead  of  a belt. 

Bbt  we  should  remember  that  it  is 
not  given  to  everyone  to  wear  comfort- 
able clothes.  There  are  men  who  would 
lose  all  their  dignity,  their  force,  their 
reputation  for  benevolence,  if  you 
should  strip  them  of  plug  hat,  frock 
coat,  expanse  of  shirt  front,  and  stand- 
up  collar.  Did  not  the  majesty  of  Louis 
XIV.  consist  in  his  wig,  high-heels  and 
clothes?  

You  may  have  observed  of  late  sever- 
j al  pathetic  instances  of  dying  women 
trying  to  shield  their  guilty  'husbands 
from  the  law>.  In  one  instance  the 
wife  had  been  abused  shamefully  by 
j the  husband;  in  another  he  had  shot 
j her  when  he  was  drunk,  and  she  was 
in  bed  with  her  new-born  baby.  Women, 

; beyond  doubt  and  peradventure,  are,  as 
a rule,  less  selfish  than  men.  Yet 
there  is  something  more  than  blind 
devotion,  than  heroic  generosity  in  their 
attempts  to  save  men  from  just  punish- 
ment. Few  women  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit publicly  that  their  instincts  were 
deceived  when  they  chose  a husband. 
They  can  endure  neglect,  a blow,  or 
even  long-continued  and  extreme 
cruelty  better  than  the  half-contemptu- 
ous pity  of  their  more  fortunate  sifc- 
ters.  Hence  they  play  well  their  part 
upon  the  stage,  sometimes  melo- 
j dramatically,  sometimes  .tragically,  nn- 
| til  the  mask  becomes  the  face,  and  the 
speech  that  at  first  was  learned  labor- 
iously Is  at  last  the  expression  of  abso- 
lute  conviction. 

"The  new  quick  lunch  establishment 
raves  several  minutes  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  guests.”  Yes,  and  it  may 
shorten  the  guest’s  life  by  several  years. 


Many  of  um  In  the*  Writ  will  have  tn  learn 
our  oihlra  over  non  In  from  the  common 
people.  Our  cultivated  claiaea  have  lived 
eo  long  In  an  ntmoaphere  of  false  Ideallam; 
mere  conventional  humbug,  (hat  the  real, 
warm,  honest  human  emotion*  seem  to  them 
vulgar;  and  (ho  natural  and  Inevitable  pun- 
ishment Is  Inahlllly  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel, 
and  to  think.  There  Is  more  truth  In  the 
little  verse  poor  Yuko  wrote  on  the  hack  of 
her  mirror  than  In  most  of  our  conventional 
Idealism:  "Ity  one  heaping  the  heart  free 

front  stain,  virtue  snel  right  and  wrong  are 
eecn  clearly  as  forms  in  a mirror." 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  drew  up  a cata- 
logue of  things  that  one  should  like  to  ' 
see,  and  on  the  list  were  three  "pas-  I 
sionate  draughts”  by  a historical  paint-  ! 
<r.  One  of  these  draughts,  wo  remem- 
ber, was  of  Bajazct  In  his  cage,  and, 
we  believe,  another  was  that  of  d gen- 
tleman In  Grecian  mythology,  who  had 
Just  teen  told  that  his  son  was  the 
chief  meat  at  a family  dinner.  We 
commend  to  our  dear  friend,  the  His- 
torical Fainter,  after  he  has  finished 
his  immortal  portrait  of  Colonel  W.  J. 
Bryan  (mounted  on  a foaming  charger 
and  flourishing  a real  sword),  a recent 
scene  at  Louisville,  Ky.  "The  parting 
between  the  local  detectives  and  Lewis 
Warner  was  very  affecting.”  The 
Chief,  Mr.  Sullivan,  should  be  consoled 
by  this  time,  for  ho  has  received  a draft 
for  $1000.  A companion  picture  will  be 
"Mr.  Warner  meeting  the  depositors 
that  had  trusted  him.”  The  authorities 
of  Northampton  will  undoubtedly  rec- 
ommend Memorial  Hall  as  a suilablo 
place  for  the  display  o£  these  two  noble 
works  of  art. 


Good  news  for  the  chorus  girls  of  the 
United  States!  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  will  visit  this  country. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  says  of  Bis- 
marck, "I  admire  him  and  keep  still, 
just  as  I keep  silent  in  the  presence  of 
the  pyramids.”  That  Mr.  Kipling  is 
kept  still  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
cause  of  such  silence. 


They  say  that  Mr.  Grau  will  choose 
either  Mr.  Emil  Paur  or  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the  Wagner 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  next  sea- 
son.’ It  seems  to  us  improbable  that 
Mr.  Grau  will  put  his  old  rival  in  so 
prominent  a position.  Surely  Mr.  Grau 
knows  that  Mr.  Damrosch  is  not  tho 
man  for  the  pla.ee.  Mr.  Damrosch  plays 
tasteful  piano  accompaniments,  his  lect- 
ures are  amusing  and  he  is  shrewd  in 
business,  but  he  is  not  an  Intelligent  or 
a sympathetic  conductor  of  grand 
opera.  Mr.  Paur  has  ha,d  much  expe- 
| j rience  in  the  opera  house,  hut  with  all 
his  engagements  in  New  York,  in  con- 
cert halls  and  hotel  parlors,  will  he 
have  time  for  proper  rehearsal  of  mu- 
sic-dramas? It  is  a singular  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  has  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Paur  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  has  no  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  as  a purely  orchestral 
conductor.  His  fame— and  that  was 
local— was  established  by  his  work  in 
the  Court  Opera  House  of  Vienna.  It  is 
a pity  that  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
lead  opera  in  this  country. 


We  read  last  week  that  low  russet 
shoes  are  no  longer  considered  fashion- 
able by  authorities  In  dress,  and  that 
all  yellow  or  tan  shoes,  of  high  or  low 
degree,  will  soon  disappear.  We  do  not 
believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  will 
happen.  Not  necessarily  because  these 
shoes  are  comfortable  and  sensible;  but 
because  there  are  many  lazy  men  in  the 
, world. 

There  are  men,  estimable  citizens,  not 
entirely  devoid  of  common-sense,  who 
j allow  conventionality  or  fashion  to  de- 
| stroy  their  comfort  in  hot  weather. 


Do  you  ask.  Madam,  “why  this  eter- 
ral  chatter  about  food  and  clothes?" 
Because  these  trifles,  as  you  consider 
them,  play  a mighty  part  in  the  career 
of  a soul  on  this  earth.  Does  not  a 
hurriedly  prepared,  poorly  served 
breakfast  ruin  you  for  the  day?  Do 
you  not  take  a low  view  of  your  neigh- 
bors—especially  of  the  chemical  blonde 
across  the  street— a most  respectable 
woman,  the  widow  of  Maj.  Hawktnson 
of  HawklnsvlUe?  Are  “the  whiteness 
of  the  tablecloth,  the  glitter  of  silver 
and  crockery,  the  crispness  of  the  toast, 
the  cosey  warmth  of  the  breakfast 
rolls"  mere  trifles? 


Of  all  the  meals  It  seems  to  me  that  lunch 
is  the  heaviest,  the  dullest,  the  most  un- 
necessary. It  lacks  the  courtly  dignity  which 
generations  of  old  port  and  polished  ma- 
hogany have  given  to  dinner,  and  is  hope- 
lessly bourgeois.  It  Is  a meal  to  be  got 
through  as  best  one  can — to  be  taken  alone, 
with  an  open  book  beside  one  to  distract 
one's  attention,  and  a cigarette,  by  way  of 
solace,  to  wind  up  with.  When  partaken  of 
by  way  of  -ntertalr.ment  In  another  person’s 
house  with  a crowd  of  other  people  it  Is  to 
my  mind  appalling.  The  half-hour  in  the 
drawing-room  that  supervenes,  when  the 
skin  of  one’s  face  grows  tight  with  bore- 
dom, and  one  furtively  watches  the  clock 
and  longs  for  the  hands  to  reach  a point 
when  one  may  with  decency  go  home,  is 
simple  purgutory. 

Can  anyone  solve  this  problem:  Why 
does  a dress  suit  case  weigh  more  when 
it  is  empty  than  when  it  is  full? 


And  yet  Bismarck  was  a personality, 
as  well  as  an  individuality,  that  might 
well  have  awed  even  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis. 
We  saw  him  in  the  eighties  in  opera 
house  and  on  parade;  but  the  deepest 
impression  made  by  him  was  when  he 
was  on  horseback,  unattended  save  by 
his  huge  dog,  leisurely  making  his  way 
through  the  Thiergarten  in  Berlin.  The 
poorest  man  whom  he  met  there  would 
draw  himself  together  and  make  his 
bow.  To  this  courtesy  Bismarck  would 
j return  a military  salute.  At  that  time 
I if  you  asked  a citizen  of  Hamburg,  or 
| Hanover  or  Munich  .about  Bismarck, 
he  would  use  the  language  of  bitterness 
and  gall.  

The  father  of  the  present  Kaiser -was 
an  Imposing  figure;  so  was  the  Red 
Prince;  and  the  bearing  of  Humbert  of 
Italy  is  that  of  a soldier  and  a gentle- 
man. The  old  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.  had 
a kindly  face,  especially  when  the  opera 
-his  favorite  was  “The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment”— went  to  his  taste,  and 
when  the  ballet  girls  were  not  too  old  or 
j too  scraggy.  The  King  of  Saxony 
looked— we  are  speaking  of  the  eighties 
—like  a respectable  and  amiable  person; 
but  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  had  a 
weak,  almost  foolish  face.  Wagner’s  , 
friend,  the  Mad  King  of  Bavaria,  during  | 
the  winter  of  ’S4-’85,  was  seldom  seen  j 
by  his  people.  We  remember  once  in 
1 Munich  the  loungers  in  a street  assumed 
j a respectful  position.  A carriage  was 
driven  hurriedly  toward  the  opera 
j house.  A face  was  vaguely  seen  in  the 
; dusk  through  the  closed  carriage  win- 
dows. ’Twas  Ludwig  on  his  way  to  sol- 
itary enjoyment  of  a music-drama  by 
the  composer  for  whom  the  King  in  hi3 
madness  taxed  heavily  the  resources  of 
Bavaria. 

Pianists  whose  finger  tips  crack  eas- 
ily on  account  of  incessant  practice  now 
''have  the  opportunity  to  wear  rubber 
thimbles.  Why  should  not  the  keys  of 
a piano  be  made  of  rubber?  They  might 
encourage  elasticity  of  touch. 


Again  we  learn  lessons  of  worldly 
wisdom  from  the  Southern  Ulster: 

Mr.  Nathan  Townsend  has  been  setting 
out  some  500  plum  trees  up  on  his  farm. 

Nate  says  that  pays  If  you  only  have  the 
mun  to  poy  for  the  trees. 


Professor  Daniel  Batchellor  lectured 
at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  on  "Universal  Har- 
mony”—a rare  thing  at  any  summer  re- 
Isort.  , 

It  appears  'that  Mr.  Cosme  Stuart, 
(Who  courageously  married  Marie  Tem- 
pest. has  been  an  “angel.”  Now  that 
Marie  has  caught  him,  she  will  be 
foolish  if  she  clips  him.  She  should  say 
with  Mr.  Emerson's  Brahma  (slightly 
altered),  “When  I would  fly,  his  are  the 
wings.” 

The  Jukes  and  Earls  continue  to  deny 
the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Hooley. 
After  all.  they  are  human,  and  their 
memories  may  be  as  weak  as  those  of 
public  men  who  “deny  indignantly" 
their  language  in  published  Interviews 
which  they  granted  eagerly. 


An  officer  of  the  venerable  Handel  and 


Haydn  Society  thus  describes  Mr.  Rein- 
hold  L.  Hermann:  "He  Is  a man  that 

says  nothin?:  about  himself,  but  when  a 
man  talks  little  about  what  he  has  done 
and  can  do.  we  usually  feel  certain  that 
he  does  not  have  to  talk,  because  he 
himself  is  the  best  proof  of  what  he  has 
been.  Is  and  will  be.”  For  deep  obser- 
\ ation  of  human  nature  and  for  peculiar 
force  of  expression,  this  authorized 
statement  may  be  put  by  the  side  of  any 
opinion  delivered  by  the  late  Captain 
Bunsby. 


has  now'  discovered  an  "illimitable  bour- 
geoisie" in  New  York,  a "bourgeoisie” 
"peculiarly  American."  The  Americans 
of  this  class  "await  here  their  discov- 
. rer,  whose  fortune  they  will  make 
when  he  comes.  It  is  a rare  talent  that 
knows  howr  to  divine  and  to  reveal  the 
delicate  and  elusive  charm  of  the  aver- 
age." 

This  of  course  is  a roundabout  way 
of  statin?  that  Mr.  Howells  is  at  wqrk 
on  a novel  about  life  in  New  Vork. 
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The  hot  weather  last  week  exhausted  our 
cot  respondents.  Old  Chimes  scrawled  feebly 
on  a scrap  of  paper  "impossible:”  the  In- 
telligent Foreigner  and  the  Earnest  Student 
of  Sociology  left  town  Wednesday  and  gave 
no  address:  the  Historical  Painter  is  still  at 
v . rk  on  his  portrait  of  Colonel  W.  J.  Bryan, 
but  he  hopes  to  leave  next  week  for  the 
Northampton  jail;  Mr.  Jules  Renard  smiled 
when  We  asked  him  for  a story;  the  fcsun  of 
SSaU-rday  drove  the  Quetist  from  the  Com- 
lhon. 

But  Q came  to  the  rescue,  Q,  like  the  ser- 
aph Abdiel, 

"Faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he." 

'Tis  a humble  story,  a pathetic  tale  of 
every-day  life:  and  yet  there  are  the  char- 
acteristic touches  of  this  great  master  of 
prose. 

the  glass  eye 

and  they  met  on  Blackstone  St  Boston 
both  from  dry  towns  now  Billy  Blinker 
what  are  you  going  to  have  I will  take 
a cannon  ball  rye.  the  Same  here  says 
Bob  Rye  So  they  took  a stand  where 
they  administered  stock  Mr  Rye  being 
acquainted  with  the  bar  man  made  the 
drinks  go  better,  the  war  was  dis- 
kussed  the  big  wreck  of  the  La  Bour- 
gogne also  and  how  dusty  Sulivan  fell 
asleep  on  a door  Step  and  was  arested 
and  fined  $5  give  me  a pint  in  a bottle 
aays  Mr  Rye.  and  we  will  be  of  we 
have  enough  to  go  by  ‘the  Electricks 
Fays  Mr  Rye  to  Blinker  you  had  better 
sleep  with  me  tonight  and  have  a 
Shock  from  this  bottle  in  the  morning 
and  you  will  feel  good  In  the  morning 
all  right  do  as  you  Say  Billy  so  'they 
aliped  of  their  shoes  went  up  stairs 
maken  no  noise,  before  retlren  Blin- 
ker took  out  his  eye  put  it  in  a tumbler 
of  water  and  was  snoring  in  ten  min- 
utes. Next  Morning  Mr  Rye  awoke 
errly  He  roused  Blinker  they  both  im- 
bibed. went  caswous  down  stairs  and 
Seperated  Mr  Rye  to  look  after  His 
horses  Mr  Blinker  reached  the  Rail- 
road station  when  behold  He  missed  his 
glass  eye  So  back  He  went  Knocked 
at  the  door  a girl  came  says  blinker 
•would  go  up  Stairs  to  Bobs  room  and 
bring  me  my  eye  out  of  a tumbler  of 
water  the  girl  gave  a scream  and  fell 
in  the  hall  Blinker  mad  a dash  down 
1 the  street  when  assistance  came  the 
neabors  rushed  In.  reported  the  saw  a 
Man  Sprlntin  down  the  Street  one  said 
He  was  six  feet  tall  another  said  He 
■was  a short  man.  When  In  walked 
Bob  Rye  when  told  about  the  trouble 
He  walked  up  Stairs  found  the  glass 
eye  put  it  in  his  poket  and  kept  mum 
Q 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  deciding  the  fate 
of  George  Moore's  "Evelyn  Innes," 
says:  “One  ought  to  praise  his 

(Moore’s)  wonderful  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic." B(ut  Mr.  Moore,  whenever  he 
deals  in  statements  of  fact  concerning 
muFlc— as  in  his  superficial  antiqua- 
rian research— is  apt  to  make  sad 
breaks.  It  is  In  criticism  of  stage- 
performances  that  Mr.  Moore  reveals 
himself  as  acute,  sympathetic,  original, 
find,  we  are  tempted  to  add,  unerring. 


The  New  York  Sun  has  referred  two 
or  three  times  of  late  to  Thomas  Walk- 
er's "Original”  as  a "gastronomic” 
Journal.  The  characterization  is  not 
founded  on  fact.  Walker’s  articles  on 
eating  and  cookery  are  interesting  and 
nt  times  singular,  but  travel,  health, 
prize  fights,  books,  social  and  economic 
questions  are  also  discussed  at  length 
by  him. 


/fM  v < * h t 


There  are  three  sorts  of  people  In  the 
world— -the  low  people,  the  middle  people 
and  the  high  people.  The  low  people  and 
the  high  people  are  alike  in  one  thing:  they 
have  no  scruples,  no  morality.  The  low  are 
beneath  morality,  the  high  *above  it.  I am 
not  afraid  of  either  ofr  them,  for  the 
low  are  unscrupulous  without  knowledge,  so 
that  they  make  an  idol  of  me;  while  the 
high  are  unscrupulous  without  purpose,  so 
that  they  go  down  before  my  will.  Look 
you,  I shall  go  over  all  the  mobs  and  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  as  a plough  goes  over  a 
field.  It  is  the  middle  people  who  ore  dan- 
gerous: they  have  both  knowledge  and  pur- 
pose. But  they,  too,  have  their  weak  points. 
They  are  full  of  scruples;  chained  hand  and 
foot  by  their  morality  and  respectability. 


We  are  told  by  a passionate  reporter 
— is  he  or  she  our  old  friend  the  pas- 
sionate press  agent  in  disguise? — that 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  eminent  stage- 
carpenter,  has  "an  aristocratic  touch 
I of  sureness”;  that  he  gives  you  the  idea 
of  “good  birth,"  chiefly  because  he 
paints  “a  crescent  of  pale  bright  blue 
under  the  lower  eyelashes.” 

The  reporter-press-agent  asked  about 
"Coriolanus."  Sir  Henry  answered: 
“You  were  perfectly  right.  I did  intend 
I to  do  Coriolanus.  I have  changed  my 
plans,  I and  my  friend,  Miss  Terry, 
i ladies  and  gentlemen^” 

1 The  reportcr-press-agent  burst  jnto 
tears.  “The  question  is  inevitable: 
j ‘Why?’  but  no;  there  are  others  to  con- 
sider and— in  his  sensitive,  chivalrous 
way — Sir  Henry  forbears.” 

Tableau;  "The  Forbearance  of  Sir 
Henry.” 

Slow  curtain. 

Music:  Braga’s  "Angel’s  Serenade” 

PP.  

But  Sir  Henry  is  not  always  so  foiv 
bearing.  The  London  Year-Book  of  '98. 
describing  local  theatres,  stated  that 
"frequently  Sir  Henry's  voice  at  tho 
Lyceum  cannot  be  heard  by  half  the 
audience.”  Sir  Henry  has  begun  a sol- 
emn libel  suit. 

We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing 
Sir  Henry  in  the  Lyceum  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  trouble  was  to  understand 
what  he  was  saying.  Saying  is  hardly 
the  word;  jugulating  is  better. 

What  are  the  hindrances  to  equality  In  the 
United  States?  The  most  obvious  hindrance, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the  great 
and  ever  increasing  inequality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  Great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persona  is  incompatible  with 
equality.  It  is  so  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause It  makes  a gap  between  those  who 
have  it  and  those  who  have  it  not;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  Its  effect  is,  among  people  at 
large,  to  lower  and  confuse  their  ideals,  to 
make  a man  respectable  and  respected,  not 
for  what  he  Is,  but  for  what  he  has. 


1 

Boston.  Aug.  3d,  189S. 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Dear  Sir— I saw  the  Quietlst  this  morning. 
He  was  reading  the  Journal;  he  was  sitting 
and  sn  oking  and  reading  on  a bench  in  the 
Common.  "I  do  not  like  public  discussion 
of  my  private  affairs.  Whose  business  is  it 
whether  I am  here  or  at  an  auction  sale  or 
swinging  my  idle  legs  off  a wharf.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  last  Saturday  morning  I 
was  — but  did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Cyrus 
Gunter?  Let  me  tell  you  about  him.” 
Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  W. 


The  local  merchants  of  Santiago  are 
not  as  listless  or  stupid  as  Northerners 
have  reported  them  to  be.  "They  allow 
only  50  cents  on  an  American  dollar, 
while  they  value  the  same  dollar  at.  76 
rents  when  paying  it  out  In  change.’’ 
There  are  men  in  the  United  States  who 
would  call  this  financiering.  The  gal- 
lant Col.  Bryan  and  his  devoted  friends 
would  call  It  statesmanship. 


We  observe  that  a contemporary  de- 
scribes “Her  Last  Rehearsal”  as  “a 
petite  play.’’  When  did  the  word  "play” 
become  a feminine  noun?  Plain,  vulgar 
people  would  use  here  the  adjective 
’ little.”  _____ 

Here  is  the  dear  old  Transcript  speak- 
ing of  "the  dltregard  of  rhythm”  shown 
I-  "Leaves  of  Grass.”  “Can  it  be,” 
Fays  the  book  reviewer,  “can  It  be  that 
English  critics  who  have  placed  Whit- 
man at  the  bead  of  American  poets 
have  been  taken  seriously?"  And  it 
only  the  olher  day  that  the  Trans- 
cript published  a fine  editorial  appre- 

< « ;on  of  Whitman  as  a lofty  and  at 

< e same  time  subtle  poet.  Possibly 
t x reviewer  palpitates  with  the 
rhythm  of  Pope  and  Dr.  Holmes. 

them al  silence  laughs  along  the  shore 

And  spectral  negroes  whiten  on  the  floor. 


'ur  old  friend  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 


A pleasant  book  for  summer  reading], 
is  "The  Cry  of  the  Children,”  by  Frank 
Hlrd.  Here  is  one  of  his  pictures,  a 
sack-making  alley:  "forty  two-storied 
houses  facing  a filthy  brick  wall;  on 
each  side  of  every  doorway  children 
sewing  sacks;  all  along  the  wall  women 
and  children  working  at  enormous 
lengths  of  sail-cloth,  fixed  to  ropes, 
and  lying  flat  along  the  brickwork;  op- 
posite to  each  doorway,  and  against 
the  wall,  a bucket  or  dustbin  giving 
forth  an  Insupportable  stench  of  rotting 
fish  and  vegetables,  flies,  dirt,  dirt, 
flies.”  You  breathe  in  the  scent  of  the 
pines,  mingled  with  a whiff  of  ocean, 
and  turn  contentedly  to  another  page. 
A girl  of  13,  after  10  hours  in  a factory, 
brings  home  12  dozen  belts  at  6.30,  col- 
lects her  little  sister  and  three  other 
children,  all  of  whom  have  been  work- 
ing all  day,  and  works  with  them  at 
these  belts  for  four  hours.  They  get 
Is.  3d.  the  gross,  threepence  a child,  or 
three-quarters  of  a penny  each  an 
hour.  Fashionable  bead-trimming  Is 
paid  for  at  5 farthings  for  20  yards. 
Ono  woman  and  five  children  earn  Is. 
2d.  a day  at  box-making.  Why,  tho 
stories  told  are  more  thrilling  than 
those  invented  by  nine  out  of  10  novel- 
ists! And  you  light  a fresh  cigar. 

“Who  is  this  Frank  Hlrd?”  you  ask. 


"The  man  is  a sharp  observer.”  Ani  1 

you  read  this  passage  aloud: 

A little  girl  of  eight  was  laboriously  stitch- 
ing at  a sack  which  a younger  brother  of 
Beven  was  holding  at  the  proper  tension  from 
a hook.  She  pushed  the  needle  through  the 
thick  jute  very  slowly,  very  carefully,  and 
then  pulled  the  twine  as  tightly  as  she  could, 
smoothing  down  the  edge  with  her  left  hand. 

• • * It  was  quite  raw,  the  Jute  having 
rutbed  the  skin  from  the  under  side  of  the 
thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers,  and  all  along 
the  hem  of  the  sack  vere  little  specks  of 
blood.  The  child’s  mother  and  two  elder  sis- 
ters and^arother  boy  were  hard  at  work  upon 
a barge  cover,  fixed  to  tire  wall  Immediately 
behind  her.  Whilst  the  woman,  whose  clothes 
were  in  rags,  and  whoso  neck  showed  gaunt 
and  bare  above  the  top  of  her  burst  bodice, 
sewed  the  cover  along  the  top,  tho  two  girls 
sitting  on  the  stones  were  binding  tho  bot- 
tom, the  boy  sewing  at  one  of  the  sides  in  a 
squatting  position.  A p'ece  of  leather  fast- 
ened round  the  palm  of  tho  hand  acted  as  a 
thimble,  the  needle  being  pressed  through 
the  unyielding  material  with  its  help;  the  ! 
muscles  on  the  woman’s  bare  arm  stood  out 
In  great  knets,  and  the  tension  of  the  chil- 
dren’s hands  at  every  stitc  h made  mo  shud- 
der. 

“Not  bad.  Flemish  detail.”  And  do 
yon  suppose  for  a moment  that  there 
are  not  similarly  cruel  scenes  in  New 
York  or  Boston? 


THE  AMATEUR  NOCTAMBULIST. 

‘ What  a cold  Mr.  Gunter  has  this 
morning!  What  a red  nose!  And  his 
eyes  are  like  plover’s  eggs!  Surely 
the  respectable  Mr.  Cyrus  Gunter  of  I 
the  respectable  firm  of  Gunter,  Hogg 
and  Bylow  is  not  a rounder!” 

By  no  means.  Mr.  Cyrus  Gunter  is  a 
man  of  exemplary  habits  and  simple 
joys.  In  tne  evening  for  amusement  he 
walks  abroad;  or  he  goes  to  the  play— 
though  he  prefers  a lecture;  or  he 
makes  calls.  He  is  a baritone,  and  in 
every  family  he  finds  a young  musical 
genius — the  pride  of  her  mother — and 
the  young  genius  is  delighted  to  ac- 
company him.  (Mr.  Gunter  is  hap- 
piest, however,  when  he  is  singing 
“Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,” 
without  the  aid  of  "the  instrument).” 
The  club  never  sees  him  after  half-past 
eleven.  At  12  he  goes — like  Mr.  Utter- 
KOii  in  Stevenson’s  romance — "soberly 
and  gratefully  to  bed.’’ 

"Truly  a godly  life!  But  why  is  his  I 
nose  so  red?  And  where  did  he  get 
that  graveyard  cough?” 

Mr.  Gunter  is  of  a romantic  tempera- 
ment and  he  is  a man  of  fine  sensibili- 
ties. Hence  trouble  has  come  to  him, 
yea  sorrow  has  visited  him.  Last  Satur- 
day night  as  he  was  about  'to  go  to 
bed,  having  closed  his  book — it  was 
Stevenson’s  “New  Arabian  Nights” — he 
indiscreetly  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Trees  stand  near  his  window,  plane 
trees,  and  slender,  maidenly  birches. 
The  errant  night  winds  sang  through 
them— 'to  repeat  Mr.  Gunter’s  precis^ 
words— “just  like  an  Arabian  harp,  sir!” 
Perhaps  they  sighed  like  unto  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  And  a yellow 
moon  shone  through  them;  it  was  a 
golden  apple  tempting  him  so  that  he 
did  eat.  Thoughts  of  bed  were  distaste- 
ful. The  closed  house  oppressed  him. 
He  had  already  taken  off  his  collar 
and  cravat.  The  only  hat  he  could  find 
was  his  high  and  shining  plug.  Yet  did 
lie  tiptoe  down  the  stairs  and  bravely 
adventure  forth  into  the  night. 

The  first  half-hour  of  vagabondage 
was  delightful.  He  would  have  sung 
aloud,  but  he  could  think  ony  of 
"America;”  it  is  war  time,  and  Mr. 
Gunter  is  a tory.  He  felt  like  a poet, 
a romantic,  open-road  poet.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  firm  of  Carman  and 
Hovey,  manufacturers  of  verse,  al- 
ready had  invented  and  patented  songs 
from  Vagabondia,  for  he  felt  that  much 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  He 
sketched  the  night  in  phrases.  He 
compared  the  wind  in  the  trees  to  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens;  he  called  the 
moon  “golden”  and  the  stars  “sil- 
very.” He  thought  himself  Prince 
Florizel  — Mr.  Gunter  is  a portly 
man  and  a great  smoker  of  cigars— 
|nnd  he  peered  down  dark  streets  for 
Colonel  Geraldine,  and  ho  listened  ex- 
pectantly for  the  rumbling  wheels  of 
the  hansom  cab — the  cab  that  bore 
Lieutenant  Blackenbury  Rich  to  the 
midnight  rendezvous.  A silk-hatted 
dilletante  In  noctambullsm,  he  walked 
Ihe  empty  streets,  thrilling  at  tile 
dark  shadows  of  things,  and  at  the 
threatening  mouths  of  yawning  court- 
yards and  narrow  streets,  dusky 
shapes  that  are  traps  for  half-real 
fears.  He  felt  a fine  contempt  for  the 
sleepers  In  the  silent  houses:  mere 


burgesses;  snoring  • Philistines, 

called  them.  With  pleasurable  un- 
certainty he  debated  whether  or  not  he 
(should  eat  a sausage  in  a r.lght  lunch 
wagon.  But  Mr.  Gunter  Is  only  an 
c mateur  hero.  Besides  he  does  not 
Lke  vinegar  in  his  mustard. 

1 He  rambled  thus  until  he  began  to  be 
aweary.  The  respectable  and  prudent 
.Mr.  Gunter  sat  down  on  the  damp 
Igrass  of  an  open  square.  But  o the  joy 
.of  unconventionality!  He  was  even 
[about  to  lie  down  to  contemplate  the 
♦stars;  he  was  about  to  repeat  phrases 
from  the  mystical  book  of  Molinos: 

There  are  four  and  twenty  lamps  In  the 
(tabernacle.  . . . And  the  high  priest  Is 
jsilence,  and  the  thurifers  are  the  four 
'winds  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

When  he  Jteard  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching steps.  He  rose  to  his  feet. 
IHe  passed  a policeman  under  the  gas- 
light on  the  corner  and  he  then  re- 
jgretted  the  absence  of  his  collar  and 
icravat,  hut  he  was  consoled  in  a meas- 
lure  by  the  thought  of  his  01ug  hat- 
jHls  echoing  footsteps  annoyed  him  ex- 
cessively and  he  became  aware  of  the 
Ifact  that  even  the  most  respectable 
jof  noctambulists  may  be  an  object 
pf  suspicion  to  the  police,  for  the  of- 
ficer slowly  followed  him.  Mr.  Gunter 
iwas  cross.  What  if  some  belated  ac- 
quaintance should  meet  him!  How 
Icould  he  explain  to  any  business  as- 
sociate his  absence  of  collar  and  crava- 
land  the  surveillance,  of  a policeman? 
|Then  it  was  late,  and  business  hours 
lin  Western  lands  are  inconvenlently 
itarly.  The  church  clock  struck  ttyo. 
The  suspicious  policeman  eyed  him  into 
the  house.  And  as  Mr.  Gunter  crept 
lip  the  stairway,  boot9  in  hand,  he 
tfelt  ijncomfortably  ’ike  an  illustration 
ito  a joke  in  Life.  Fortunately  for  him 
ihe  is  a bachelor. 

. And  this  is  why  the  nose  of  Mr. 
(Cyrus  Gunter  is  so  red.  And  this 
ps  why  he  has  that  graveyard  cough. 
'And  this  is  why  his  eyes  are  like  unto 
tlie  eggs  of  the  plover. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Barnet— who  is  only  un- 
grammatical in  name— is  in  a Cape  Cod 
village  pondering  a tragedy  in  five  acts, 
(which  will  be  a compromise  between  the 
formalism  of  the  ancient  school  and 
khe  realism  of  Ibsen  et  al.  He  assured 
jus  the  other  day  that  Job’s  comforters 
lare  still  alive.  “As  you  see,  I have  a 
ibad  cold.  I was  sitting  on  the  piazza, 
barking  away,  when  Col.  Shrieker  from 
(Nebraska  came  up  with  a sympathetic 
face:  ‘Look  out,  Barnet,  my  boy,  look 
put.  I know  a young  fellow  like  you 
out  home.  I spoke  to  him  at  half  past 
four;  he  took  a bath  at  five;  at  six 
o’clock  he  deposited  some  money  in  the 
(bank,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  at  seven 
o'clock,  sir,  he  was  dead.’  And  now  I 
pm  trying  to  find  out  what  killed  him; 
whether  it  was  taking  the  bath  or 
(making  the  deposit.” 


.4^*1  i £ ^ $ 


For  do  not  think  that  Old  Age  is  there- 
fore evil  spoken  of  and  blamed,  because  It 
is  accompanied  with  Wrinkles,  Gray-Hairs 
and  Weakness  of  body;  but  this  Is  the  most 
troublesom  thing  in  Old  Age,  that  It  statn- 
eth  and  corrupteth  the  Soul  with  the  Re- 
membrance of  Things  relating  to  the  Body, 
to  which  she  was  too  much  addicted;  thus  it 
hendeth  and  boweth,  retaining  that  Form 
which  It  took  of  the  Body. 


They  will  not  let  the  Venus  of  Milo 
alone.  Not  long  ago  it  was  settled— at 
least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  discov- 
erer and  his  friends— that  she  was  not 
a Venus  but  a Victory.  Now  comes  Mr. 
Salomon  Reinach,  who  declares  that  she 
is  an  Amphrite.  Name  the  statue  as 
you  please,  the  marvelous  rhapsody  of 
Heine  will  not  suffer. 


This  reminds  us  that  another  Parisian 
goddess,  Miss  Jeanne  Pierny,  whose 
temple  is  the  Folies  Dramatlques,  was 
sued  lately  for  4229  francs,  her  bill  for 
new  hats  furnished  during  September 
and  October,  1896.  She  must  have  had 
a hat  for  each  day. 


This  story  Is  going  the  rounds  in 
Germany.  The  Kaiser  paid  a visit  to 
a famous  surgeon  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  engaged  in  amputating 
a leg.  Moved  to  admiration  by  the 
coolness  and  dexterity  of  the  anatomist, 
the  Kaiser  expressed  himself  in  loud 
and  forcible  terms.  With  a low  bow 
the  surgeon  replied:  “Perhaps  your 

Majesty  would  like  to  have  the  other 
leg  taken  off  also.” 


Tt  seems  to  us  that  we  have  heard 
tile  story  before.  We  prefer  the  illus- 
tration of  socialistic  philosophy  pub- 
lished in  tho  current  issue  of  Slmpli- 
ci6slmus.  A poor  devil  In  a pelting  rain 
looks  at  a sumptuous  carriage  stand- 
ing before  a palace  gate.  And  this  is 
l is  soliloquy:  "It  is  right  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  world  that  there  should  be 
a difference  be' ween  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can 
have  money:  there  must  be  poor  people, 
lint  that  I should  be  one  of  the  latter 
class  is  a dirty  trick  of  Fate." 


A thunder  storm  calls  for  the  finest 


^tlsm.#Wki  may  be" 

in  a circus  1 lent— you  went 
e your  children  pleasure— you  may 
friends  or  relatives  In  a sitting 
tj  n,  or  you  may  be  alone  In  bed 
•i  Jammed  summer-hotel.  Your  one 
(tight  Is,  “I  may  be  hit.”  As  though 
this  disturbance  of  the  elements, 
amazing  pother  In  the  sky,  were 
icoctc-d  and  planned  to  do  you  harm. 

though  the  lightning  were  looking 
I you,  Mr.  Johnson.  The  guilty  lovers 
Plppa  Passes  were  prime  egotists, 
lit  special  thunder  storm  thought  no 
Ire  of  them  than  of  any  grasshopper 
I lizzard. 


•enM  j Lyons;  he  was  always  search-  ["composed  expressly  for  the  singer. — *TV 

e ' Ing  for  soloists,  because  virtuosos  wore  I Is  said  to  bo  part  of  a greater  com- 


( Mr, 


-■  writes:  “I  should  like  your  opin- 
>f  the  inquiries  proposed  in  the 
I losed  communication: 
t suppose  at  the  present  time  It 
reason  to  say  anything  against  war 
| the  abstract  or  concrete,  but  since 
[ Spanish-American  war  has  been 
Iglng  T thought  many  times  of  those 
Its  of  Longfellow-,  w-ritten  on  a visit 
I the  arsenal  at  Springfield: 

?ra  half  the  power  that  fills  the  earth 
with  terror, 

ere  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 
and  courts, 

Jen  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
[here  were  no  need  for  arsenals  nor  forts.” 
[Of  course,  when  a nation  gets  crazy 
the  subject  of  war,  all  such  moraliz- 
is  considered  out  of  date;  but, 
srtheless,  there  Is  a good  deal  of 
[;th  packed  into  these  lines.  Do  you 
(ink  the  time  will  ever  come  when, 

[ world  over,  ‘the  sword  will  bo 
iten  into  a plowshare  and  rhe  spear 
J'O  a pruning  hook,  and  nations  shall 
I'm  war  no  more’?  And  on  the  whole, 

1 the  world  growing  any  better? 

JTt  strikes  me  that  the  present  out- 
|[k  is  not.  very  favorable  to  the  theory 
l evolution  of  the  human,  race,  from 
[i  animal  to  the  spiritual,  that  has 
late  years  been  so  confidently  pro- 
ilmed. 

J‘I  remember  of  reading  a sermon 
leached  by  Theodore  Parker  in  Music 
lill,  Boston,  in  the  year  1858,  in  which 
(curs  the  follow-ing  statement:  ‘TheVe 
nothing  real  or  substantial  for  the 
ngs  contained  in  the  Bible.  They 
1st  on  the  said-so  of  somebody  who 
I'ew  no  better  than  w-e,  and  w-ho 
bk  his  dreams  of  the  night  or  his 
llmseys  of  the  day  for  the  facts  of 
I e universe.’  At  the  time  these  words 
•'re  uttered,  they  were  considered  but 
tie  better  than  rank  infidelity.  But 
w is  it  now?  Have  not  a good  many 
our  divines  advanced  to  the  posi- 
m then  occupied  by  Theodore  Par- 
r?" 


unwilling  to  exile  themselves  In  the 
provinces.  Pourtau,  disgusted  with 
Paris,  accepted  the  position  that  was 
offered.  And  ho  accepted  It  for  this 
reason:  he  wished  to  paint  nt  his  leis- 
ure. He  was  late  at  the  rehearsal,  the 
day  that  there  was  the  trouble  which 
led  to  his  resignation,  because  ho  had 
miscalculated  the  tjmo  necessary  to  go 
from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-arts  to  the 
ChlUelet.  Painting  enticed  him,  took 


poBltloJp. 

Frances  Savllle  is  at  Spa.  She  will 
sing  at  Vienna  this  winter. 

Antoinette  Sterling  has  a concert  com- 
pany. ,it  will  devustato  the  English 
provinces  In  the  fall.  According  to  the 
prospectus,  “u  grand  pianoforte  and 
organ  will  accompany  the  party." 

Lillian  Russell,  they  say,  will  receive 
$15,000  for  30  evening  concerts  at  Berlin. 

Spiro  Samara's  "The  Martyr” — first 


ape 


In 


possession  of  him.  The  moment  he  was  1 produced  at  Naples  In  1894— was  per- 
free  he  went  with  his  paint-box  into  formed  for  the  first  time  In  Paris  at 
woods  near  Paris.  There  ho  copied  j the  VariCtOs  July  21.  The  creators  of 
nature,  never  satisfied,  always  disgust-  | the  leading  parts  were  Belllnclonl  and 
ed  with  himself;  but  whenevor  he  had  J Stagno.  At  Paris  Jane  Dhasty,  Mrs 


Teamed  a difficult  solo  and  had  played 
It  well,  he  would  say  to  his  friends; 
‘What  a bore  this  music  Is!  Once  you 
master  a piece,  ^’ou  know  you  will 
never  be  able  to  play  It  any  better: 
thero  is  nothing  more  in  it  to  be  found.' 
He  almost  blushed  at  being  a musician; 
music  was  for  him  nothing  more  than 
a means  of  getting  a living.  One  day 
he  played  In  a concert.  An  American 
Impresario  heard  him,  wondere^,  and 
made  a superb  offer  for  concerts  in 
Boston:  60,000  francs  for  three  years 
with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  con- 
tract. ‘Twas  a fortune.  Pourtau  after 
three  years  of  exile  was  returning  with 
his  wife  to  see  again  his  native  land  and 
friends;  he  could  not  realize  his  dream. 
To  prove  to  me  that  he  had  not  for 


N.  O.  Elly-MIllaud  Martopaura  and 
Henrio  sang.  The  choerful  plot,  as  told 
t?y  the  Dally  Messenger,  is  as  follows: 
There  Is  neither  overture  nor  Intro- 
duction, and  when  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  first  act,  we  see  the  port  of  Sulina, 
and  among  the  dock  laborers  Tristan 
who  has  to  listen  to  the  bitter  re- 
proaches of  his  wife  for  leaving  her 
without  a penny.  Martha,  their  little 
girl,  is  dying,  and  the  distracted  mother 
begs  of  him  to  come  home.  But  Tris- 
tan is  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Nina 
Fleurette,  a music  hall  singer  on 
whom  he  spends  oil  his  money.  The 
scene  of  the  second  act  is  laid  in  the 
Music  Hall.  Nina  Fleurette  has  a tre- 
mendous success,  and  whilst  she  is 
carried  in  triumph  round  the  hall  by 
Tristan  and  his  drunken  companions 
Nathalie  appears  and  informs  Tristan 
that  their  child  is  dead.  In  the  final  i 
tableau  we  are  in  Tristan’s  lodgings 


gotten  painting  he  sent  me  from  Boston!  The  body  of  aMrtha  is  lying  in  the 
two  years  ago  an  exquisite  little  pic-  adjoining  room,  and  poor  Nathalie  is 
ture  on  a visiting  card:  a road  by  the  »**»%*§*£  hlr®  mis^mb/e  “Silence1 ! 
riverside.  Pourtau  was  a very  dis-  Her  agony  Is  terrible,  and  at  the  mol 
tlnguished  ‘pointilllste’;  but  he  did  not  ment  she  drops  down  lifeless  Tristan  I 
go  too  far;  his  choice  of  method  gave  enters  and  gazes  horror-stricken  at  the  I 
to  his  canvas  intense  light  and  vibra-  ppdy  0 ,,is , w“e" 

tion.  His  paintings  sold  well  in  Amer-  ,r°u!  od  friend,  the  gallant  Colonel 
ica ..  • Mapleson  is  at  it  again.  He  proposes 

Now  it  is  true  that  Portau  was  at  GiYe  It®]‘1-n  °p®ra  in  London,  open- 
times  impatient  with  music,  and  he  j n°  c ’ our  contracts  are, 


We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  unable 
' answer  these  questions.  Our  own 
Mnlons  concerning  war  are  miscellane- 
s and  uncertain.  At  times  we  bow 
' Cornelius  Agrlppa,  who  declared  that 
J ar  is  nothing  but  a general  Homicide 
1 Robbery  by  mutual  consent;  neither 
Soldiers  other  than  stipendiary 
- ieves  arm'd  to  the  subversion  of  the 
i-nmon wealth.”  At  other  times  re- 
Ij  iiberlng  that  Plato  praised  war,  that 
k.  us  affirmed  that  it  Is  as  necessary 
3 agriculture,  that  Saint  Augustine 
.id  Saint  Bernard  approved  of  it,  we 
irn  with  desire  to  rush  to  the  fray, 
though  we  are  handicapped  by  super- 
f ous  flesh. 

Nor  are  we  strong  in  theological 
[scussion.  We  were  brought  up  striet- 
In  the  Congregational  fold  in  a little 
wn  where  men,  women  and  children 
ood  during  the  "long  prayer”  ahd 
here  caraway-seed  perfumed  pews.  In 
e old  church  we  learned  many  les- 
ns;  some  of  them,  alas,  were  soon 
'f  often;  but  one,  at  least,  remains — 
\ a vain  thing  for  laymen  to  discuss 
wspapers  the  religion  of  any  land 
c y man. 

-Tt 
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e Mfnestrel  of  July  17  published 
irticle  of  melancholy  interest  con- 
the  late  L€on  Pourtau.  The 
le  is  founded  on  information  given 
i correspondent  in  Lyons. 

' e learned  by  the  newspapers  of 
entrance  into  the  clarinet  class  of 
Rose  (at  the  Paris  Concervatory). 
ttended  these  lessons  for  two  years 
then  took  the  first  prize  (1887).  He 
.engaged  for  the  Colonne  orchestra, 
ne  fine  day  because  he  was  late 
hearsal  there  was  a violent  dis- 
„Pand  he  resigned.  Alexandre  Lul- 
how  conductor  at  the  Opera  Com- 
vas  then  conductor  at  the  Grand 


preferred  the  art  of  painting  to  it,  but 
remember  that  when  he  made  the 
outbreak  recorded  above,  he  was  in 
Conservatory  routine  work,  or  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  operatic  orchestra  at 
Lyons.  I know  that  in  Boston  he 
was  interested  deeply  by  works  of  the 
modern  school,  works  by  Richard 
Strauss,  Loeffier,  Rtmsky-Koraskoff 
and  others.  And  although  he  loved 
painting  and  still  preferred  it,  he  had 
a greater  respect  for  music,  partly,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  greater  op- 
portunity afforded  him  of  playing  and 
hearing,  and  this  respect  was  growing 
day  by  day.  That  he  was  not  by 
nature  a poetic.  Imaginative  musician 
is  nonsense.  His  clarinet  playing  was 
an  Immediate  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  he  was  merely  a man  of  technic 
and  routine. 

The  story  of  his  engagement  by  an 
“impresario”  is  a pleasant  fable.  Pour- 
tau may  have  received  $50  or  $60  a week 
each  season;  ‘‘60,000  francs”  for  three 
years  would  mean  $4000  a season. 

Pourtau,  according  to  the  Mf-nestral, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux,  Nov.  23,  1868. 

He  exhibited  Ills  paintings  once  or 
twice  in  Boston;  but  the  sales  were 
few. 

,** 

Joseph  Luigini,  father  of  the  Lui- 
ginl  mentioned  above,  died  July  8 at 
Paris.  He  was  a celebrated  conductor 
at  Lyons— he  was  there  40  years;  at 
Paris,  at  the  Italiens,  where  he  brought 
out,  besides  other  pieces,  “Aida;”  and 
at  Rouen..  For  several  years  he  had 
been  blind  and  paralyzed.  Two  years 
ago  the  Figaro  organized  a benefit  for 
him;  but  when  he  died  his  money  was 
gone,  and  his  widow  is  left  in  utter 
destitution. 

The  Apollo  Club  has  sung  part  songs 
by  Max  von  Weinzierl.  This  composer, 
born  at  Bergstadtl,  Bohemia,  in  1841, 
died  at  Modling,  near  Vienna,  July  10. 
A pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
he  was  conductor  at  the  old  Comic 
Opera  House  in  Vienna;  from  1882  to 
1884  he  was  conductor  of  the  Wiener 
Mknnergesangverein  and  of  a singing 
society  made  up  of  railway  employes. 
He  wrote  several  operettas,  but  It  is' 
probable  that  he  will' be  longest  known 
by  his  male  part  songs. 

» * * 

The  composer’s  life  at  Buenos  Ayres 
is  not  always  a happy  one.  An  operetta, 
"The  Marquise  That  Laughs,”  by  Alex- 
andre Canepa,  an  Argentine,  was  pro- 
duced there  this  summer.  One  of  the 
local  journals,  the  Theatralla,  said, 
“After  the  performance  the  majority  of 
the  audience  was  convinced  that  It 
would  have  been  a wise  precaution  to 
i send  the  composer  to  the  mad-house 
and  the  manager  to  jail.” 


poratlc  'form'.  Th;u  Pl'i-no^Ybd 

tho  librettist  she. III. I prove  fill!  ,, 
guarantee  that  the  book,  at  all  iv-iits 
Ik  safeguarded  by  d'gnlty  and  by  a k- n- 
ujno  Hi'iisi*  of  llternturo.  That  RnHo 
also  approached  his  work  with  a certain 
.?£  Junior,  wllh  a modern 
thoight,  wlili  un  Independent  fr-liiig  of 
criticism  on  the  subject  of  the  legends 
5r  ‘"yjhology  Is  to  he  Cheerfully,  nay. 
delightedly,  recognized.  The  oracular 
utterance  of  the  hidden  priest  ni  the  end 
of  the  first  act  Is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  Moreovc r,  otiose  as  so  much 
of  the  libretto  is,  it  Is  stm  a composi- 
tion containing  poetry,  a tine  sense  of 
sound  and  the  language  of  music. 

\\  her.,  however,  you  come  to  the 
,lturo  Is  another  story  to  toll. 
M e find  It  practically  of  no  real  value. 
Whatever  breath  of  Inspiration  has  ap- 
proached It  has  been  blown  through 
dust  and  flowers  outworn  and  long 
faded  Curiously  enough,  that  music, 
nevertheless,  shows  singular  passages 
of  muslclanly  feellrg,  v.ihout,  however, 
coming  at  any  time  near  greatly  orig- 
inal expression.  It  would,  therefore,  not 
be  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  tire- 
some, or  (may  or.e  sty 7)  more  dusty. 
So  many  of  us  have  emotions  which 
border  upon  the  muslclanly,  so  few  of 
us  are  able,  to  express  those  emotions 
with  any  fullness,  that  to  meet  with  a 
work  which  falls  In  this  respect  seems 
almost  like  meeting  a personal  failure, 
than  which  nothing  cculd  be  more  ex- 
asperating. Melody  followed  melody, 
time  followed  tune,  chorus  followed 
chorus,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tale  was 
told  with  a sort  of  inevltablencss  that 
became  more  and  mere  dreary  as  It  con- 
tinued Every  ordinary  fault  acecr’- 
lngly  touch'd  this  music,  not  any  fault 
which  wanders  toward  greatness,  not 
even  the  dullness  which  comes  to  labor 
largely  fulfilled— an  almost  inevitable 
drawback  in  such  a.  connection— but  at 
all  points  you  receive  a cheapness,  a 
weakness,  a sincere  completion  of  Ideas 
which  are  not  really  worth  completing 
At  the  same  time  it  would  bo  Idle  to 
deny  Signor  Manclnelll’s  Industry,  his 
occasional  quickness  of  dramatic  effect 
and  the.  generally  right  feeling  for  tho 
orchestra  which  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses. For  aMncinelli,  In  his  own  line 
of  expression.  Is  really  a great  con- 
ductor, and,  with  his  experience,  added 
to  a certain  positive  proportion  of 
creative  genius,  he  can  scarcely  do 
other  than  good  at  definite  intervals. 

The  cast  last  night  was  exceptional 
good,  so  far  as  the  names  went:  anil 
M.  Plancon  was  assuredly  the  hero  of 
the  evening.  He  sang  superbly,  and 
with  the  profoundest  belief  in  the 
beauty  and  adequacy  of  his  music.  We 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  lack  of 
interest  in  Mme.  Eames’s  remarkable 
gilts  when  we  say  that  last  nlsht  wo 
tound  her  profoundly  disappointing. 
Ihe  exquisite  Elsa,  tbe  wonderful 


long  ones;  some  of  tnem  extend  over 
five  vears,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  offer 
the  best  singers  at  popular  prices,”  say3 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  manager.  “We  Intend 
to  employ  English  talent  wherever  pos- 
sible. Unfortunately,  our  music  factor- 
ies—such  as  the  Guildhall  School— pro- 
duce very  few  artists,  but  all  the  work- 
men and  nearly  all  the  orchestra— some 
300  people — will  be  English,  and  I hopo 
presently  to  be  able  to  engage  English 
singers.  Blame  the  aristocracy  here 
for  lotting  -the  English  artists  starve  i 
They  will  employ  few  without  a foreign  Sieglinde,  here  gave  Place  to  a being, 
name”  ° j as  it  were,  without  real  volition,  with- 

— , ‘ ,,  I out  impressiveness,  almost  without  in- 

me  syndicate  will  "present  a novelty”  j tention.  We  do  not  blame  her  ve-y 
at  the  Tivoli,  London,  August  10  Alfred  fl seriously.  Her  music,  her  part  were 
Soffredini,  the  master  of  Masoagni  will  I sufficiently  unstimulating.  Yet,  despite 

brine-  n ’ j her  lovely  costumes,  despite  a great 

a complete  opera  company  com-  final  effort,  she  was  as  dull  as  her 

intelligent  spirit  would  allow  her  to 
be.  We  have  never  heard  her  magni- 
ficent voice  used  to  so  small  a profit. 
M.  Saleza  took  the  part  of  Leandro  to 
Mme.  fiames’s  Ero,  and  was  not  very 
Interesting'.  He  seemed  tired  and  in- 
different. The  chorus,  indeed,  which 
had  a great  deal  both  to  sing  and  to 
act,  and  which  was  most  neatly 
groomed  and  attired  throughout,  be- 
haved itself  admirably  and  rattled 
through  its  work  with  great  spirit  and 
alertness.  But.  take  the  performance 
all  round,  we  regretfully  record  a dis- 
appointment, which  was  great  in  exact 
proportion  to  our  admiration  of  Signor 
Manclnolli  and  of  the  artists  who  were 
engaged  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
work. 


Evangeline  Florence  will  make  a tour 
in  this  country  in  the  winter  of  1899. 
Unless  I am  gravely  mistaken  this 
singer  went  to  England  from  Boston  or 
a neighboring  town 
Wolodta  Roujitzky,  a Russian  pianist 
who  made  his  first  apearance  in  London 
July  6,  Is  not  eight  years  old. 

David  Bispham  sang  July  8 for  the 
first  time  in  England  a setting  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Huss  of  New  York  of  "All  the 
World’s  a Stage,”  a dramatic  scena 


posed  of  boys  between  twelve  and  six- 
teen years  old,  and  they  will  present 
to  Londoners  all  .sorts  of  new  operas, 
some  of  them  by  Soffredini. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  a paragraph 
in  the  Era  of  July  23: 

Wednesday  Messrs.  Debenham, 
rinL  v®onsc..sola  by  auction  at  their 
rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
extensive  operatic  wardrobe  lately  the 
property  of  Col.  J.  H.  Mapleson.  The 
dresses  anil  properties  sold  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Colonel  for  a grand 
operatic  lour  in  America  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  which,  however  did 
not  come  off.  Most  of  the  costumes 
were  quite  new,  some  having  never 
oeen  worn  at  all.  Among  these  were 
many  expensive  articles  of  attire  for 
principal  parts  in  various  operas.  For 
“Lohengrin”  alone  at  least  150  cos- 
tunmes  and  300  hats  had  been  ordered, 
and  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  practically 
the  same  condition  as  when  thev  came 
from  the  makers.  : -ices  ruled  low. 
The  maximum  sums  obtained  were  for 
six  colored  plush  costumes,  trimmed 
with  plush  lace,  £4;  and  a similar 
amount  for  six  drab  and  brown  cloth 
scale-armor  costumes;  five  black  velvet 
and  blue  and  red  plush  costumes 
fetched  £3  5s.;  five  plush  and  satin  cos- 
tumes, £3  3s.;  while  other  Items  were 
disposed  of  at  prices  far  below  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

The  lots  Included  a large  quantity  of 
music,  amongst  them  being  the  scores, 
chorus  parts,  principal  parts,  and  the 
band  parts  of  “Marltana,”  “Falstaff,”  I 
“Fra  Dlavolo,”  "Carmen.”  “Fldelio,”  I 
Gounod's  “Faust,”  and  several  other  I 
operas.  The  total  amount  realized  by  | 
the  sale  was  about  £250. 

But  Colonel  Mapleson  was  over  here  ' 
'96-’97.  We  all  remember  his  appearance 
at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

There  was  natural  curiosity  concern- 
ing Maneinelli’s  new  opera  “Ero  e 
Leandro,”  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden 
July  11,  for  he  is  favorably  known  here, 
and  Emma  Eames  was  the  heroine.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  reviewed  the  opera" 
as  follows; 

is  a very  curious  fact  in  connection 
with  the  C-pera  season  this  year  that  we 
have  to  be  within  a fortnight’s  spell 
from  the  end  before  a single  novelty 
has  been  presented  to  the  London  pub- 


The  22d  annual  festival  of  the  Sulli- 
van Musical  Association  wiI1  be  held  at 
Newport,  N.  H.,  Aug.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
Mrs.  Kileski  Bradbury,  soprano,  of 
Boston,  Miss  Marion  Ward,  violinist, 
of  Nashua,  Mr.  E.  C.  Towne,  tenor,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Duff,  bass,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
C.  D.  Mooney,  pianist,  of  Newport, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Grilley,  humorist,  of 
Boston,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Orches- 
tral Club,  of  Boston  (Mr.  Mahn,  con- 
ductor), will  take  part.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Blaisdell  will  be  the  conductor  of  the 
festival.  The  chief  choral  work  will  be 
Gade’s  "Psyche.” 

Philip  Hale. 


& 


So  silent  is  the  world  tonight 

The  lamp  gives  silence  out  like  light, 

The  latticed  windows,  open  wide, 

Show  silence,  like  the  night,  outside; 
The  nightingale's  faint  notes  draw  near 
like  musical  silence  to  mine  ear. 

The  empty  house  calls  not  to  me: 

“Here,  but  for  Fate,  were  thou  and  she!" 
That  gibe  for  once  is  checked:  tonight 
Silence  is  queen  In  grief’s  despite; 

And  even  the  longing  of  my  soul 
Is  silent  in  this  hour’s  control. 


ii-  ,pv,ot‘ ■-> — ■ — — C.  H.  W.,  a young  man  of  singular 

lie.  That,  of  course,  is  all  part  of  the  fancv  sends  us  a sketch  entitled 
Wagner  tornado,  wl  ich  during  this  J^ncy’  senas  us  a sKetcn  entitled 

year— arid  alas!  it  seems  for  this  year  BY  THE  MILESTONE, 

alone — has  turned  out  neck  and  cron 

not  only  the  vise  men  of  other  genera?  At  the  turn  o£  the  road  a white  mile- 
lions,  but  also  the  aspiring  composers  stone  stands,  holding  guard  in  the  dark- 
of  our  present  time.  So.  with  a “gasp  ness  over  the  secret  of  the  distance  to 
imorf  ab-'e  -pau?f-  town.  1 halt  there  to  rest,  and  I light 

order  to  welcome  one  oMwo "works  rny  pipe"  The  flame  of  the  match  re' 
which  are  new  to  Covent  Garden  au-  veals  the  secret  of  the  milestone:  It  is 
dlenees,  and  last  night  tho  first  of  these  fourteen  miles  to  Boston-town.  A 

SSelfi's  Nc?wlch  Cantatti  IfTvea.^or  hand  p0,nte  down  lhe  dark  eray 

Now  I propose  to  reach  the  town  to- 
night. I shall  sleep  In  Boston  Common, 


I 


vatlon  Army.  Meantime  it  is  good, 
resting  here  by  the  roadside,  by  the 
white  milestone,  this  faithful  sentinel. 

Shall  I count  the  stats?  Or  shall  I 
exchange  confluences  with  the  moon? 
Xo.  not  tonight,  for  she  would  scorn 
jne.  The  moon  is  a coquette;  she  has  a 
history  of  many  amours,  she  has  smiled 
on  many  lovers,  she  has  listened 
through  the  centuries  to  serenaders. 
Put  tonight  she  is  sad,  remembering 
Kr.iymion,  and  behind  gray  clouds  she 
dreams  morosely  of  old  kisses.  So  I 
turn  again,  and  I look  upon  the  face 
of  night,  upon  woods  and  fields  and  tire 
open,  winding  read,  old  friends  and 
t id  companions,  older  and  yet  younger 
than  I. 

Over  the  way  quarry  men  are  sil- 
houetted against  a brush  fire  by  their 
shanties.  I smell  wcod-smoke  and  new- 
mown  bay.  I hear  running  water  and 
the  croaking  of  frcgs.  There  is  a light-  ' 
ed  window  down  the  road,  and  across 
the  fields  other,  far-spread  lights  shine 
cut.  An  cld  roan  passes  slowly,  tapping 
with  a stick.  A toy  goes  by.  whistling 
shrilly.  And  young  men  and  young 
■women  ride  by  on  bicycles.  Now  and 
then  I hear  gay  voices  and  soft  laugh- 
ter. 

The  road  is  soon  deserted;  its  dust  is 
stirred  no  moie;  the  light  in  the  win- 
dow goes  out:  the  fire  of  the  quarrymen 
flies,  and  now  it  is  a red  flower  in  a 
dusky  garden,  the  dusky  garden  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  And  again  the  white 
milestcne  is  a sentinel,  the  guardian  of 
a secret. 

1 swear  that  disembodied  voices  are 
n -talking  in  the  tree  tops,  in  this  hedge, 
where  grow  unripened  blackberries,  in 
the  grass  that  is  starred  with  daisies 
and  with  yellow  snapdragon.  Dumb 
shapes  beckon  in  the  wood.  The  trees 
throw  shadows  of  unknown  things,  'and 
the  words  of  the  night  voices  are  un- 
translatable. Shall  I stay  here  and 
sleep  soundly?  Shall  I go  to  the  town 
tonight?  Already  I am  dozing,  already 
I dream  dreams. 

With  a start  I am  wide  awake.  It 
seems  to  me  I heard  a bell.  I see 
moving  shapes  on  the  road.  Two  forms 
ride  up.  a young  man  and  a girl.  They 
stop.  The  man  says  “Good  night,  dear.’’ 
The  young  woman  answers  softly.  He 
kisses  her  and  rides  away.  She  walks 
■with  her  wheel  towards  a gate.  She 
trips,  the  bicycle  falls.  I jump  up 
and  raise  it.  “Thank  you,”  she  says, 
and  she  gives  me  a frightened  look. 
The  dim  light  bathes  her  face  in  cream. 
Ah,  she  is  fair!  I glance  up  and  down 
the  road;  It  is  empty  and  silent  and 
gray.  I stand  still.  She  says  again, 
“Thank  you,  sir."  Her  eyes  are  fright- 
ened, her  voice  trembles,  her  breast 
heaves.  And  yet  I do  not  stir.  I stare 
into  her  eyes.  Ah,  she  is  very  fair! 

I swear  that  there  are  voices  a-talking 
in  the  dark,  that  dumb  shapes  beckon 
in  the  dark.  The  girl  asks— and  how 
her  voice  flutters— “Is  the  bicycle 
iliurt?”  I bow  to  her.  I answer  “Not 
at  all."  She  thanks  me  again;  I roll 
the  wheel  to  her;  she  goes  quickly 
through  the  gate.  I stand  and  look  af- 
(ter  her.  Will  she  be  unusually  thankful 
in  her  prayer  tonight? 

I fill  and  light  my  pipe.  “Ah,  old 
pipe,  she  was  very  fair!”  I tramp  down 
the  road,  the  dust-gray  road,  the 
fourteen-mile  road,  the  road  to  Boston- 
town. 


Tou  may  remember  that  passionate 
Wagnprites  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  were  at  last  convinced  that 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  a great  tenor 
when  he  set  himself  at  work  in  “Tris- 
tan” and  “Siegfried.'’  They  mopped 
Ib'ir  forehead-  in  their  enthusiasm. 

’ Here  is  a great  tenor,  an  intellectual  I 
tenor!  The  stupid  parts  in  Italian  op-  I 
eras  do  not  satisfy  his  soul.” 

They  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  just 
before  the  eminent  and  inte'.leclual 
tenor  left  Bcndon  for  Paris  he  spoke 
as  follows  to  a reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette:  “When  I come  next  year  T 

hope  to  makt  a return  ‘all’antlco,’  and  j 
take  up  a long-neglect*  d Italian  reper- 
toire. the  early  Verdi  operas,  and  per- 
haps, a Bellini  and  a Donizetti  one.” 

Wo  still  hone  to  hear  Mr.  de  Reszke 
m Thaddeu*  In  “The  Bohemian  Girl." 

| As  the  Polish  refugee  he  would  aet  and 
[ sing  in  a spirit  of  genteel  patriotism. 

It  Is  not  often  that  Mr.  G.  W. 

| Smalley,  the  hearty  old  English  squire, 

I writes  anything  that  can  be  approved 
I of  by  Amoricans.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
I greater  pleasure  to  applaud  him  for  his 
I d<  nunelatlon  n'f  the  practice  of  con- 
d r.dng  novels — for  an  example  take 
M!z:  Edith  D.  Harris’s  condensation 

of  “Rob  Roy.”  These  condensers 
strike  out  everything  that  seems  to 
Item  superfluous — as  "lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  scenery,”  “historical  por- 
tr.i.ure,"  etc.  Thus  they  put  them- 
selves by  the  side  of  purveyors  of 
quirk  lunches,  electric  lunches,  and  ; 
perpendicular  lunches. 


A striking  instance  oFThTs  shameful  j 
practice  Is  an  edition  of  Reade’s 
“Cloistor  and  the  Hearth,”  published  in 
that  famous  literary  centre,  Chicago. 
It  hole  chapters,  not  pages  merely,  are  ! 
omitted,  and  the  result  is  that  Reade’s 
marvelous  study  of  a by-gone  age  is  as 
bald  and  dry  as  any  legal  digest. 

1 * H ' 

Those  Hint  nave  tne  responsibility  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  on  their  shoulders 
have  not  overlooked  the  most  important  part 
played  by  the  lobster  in  his  green  and  red 
stetes.  Professors  have  passed  their  lives  In 
painful  anxiety  over  him;  commissions  hove 
sat  with  wet  towels  round  their  brows,  think- 
ing out  all  things  that  might  be  for  t lie  lob- 
ster's good;  Cabinets  have  framed  laws  to 
please  him,  and  Governments  tottered  be- 
cause he  threatened  to  withdraw  himself, 
and  consequently  his  support,  from  certain 
quarters.  Fevers  may  sweep  off  swine,  foot 
end  mouth  disease  decimate  cattle,  and  the 
Frenchmen  may  win  all  our  gold  cups  and 
the  Russians  run  off  with  all  our  Chinese 
bric-a-brac,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  will 
not  rebel,  but  the  one  thing  they  will  not 
allow  is  that  the  lobster  should  be  disturbed 
In  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  ancestral 
halls. 


Old  Chimes  called  on  us  yesterday. 
“Yes,”  he  began,  “I  did  not  feel  like 
Cfntributing  to  your  column  during 
the  hot  weather:  not  because  I was 
exhausted — as  you  Intimated— but  be- 
cause I was  on  my  vacation.” 

We  looked  it  him  coldly,  severely. 
“But  Miss  Eustacia  wrote  us  that  you 
positively  refused  to  leave  town.” 

“She  is  right— Miss  Eustacia  is  al- 
ways right— I have  been  in  town,  and 
I have  also  been  or.  my  vacation.  You 
see  my  sister  Vashtl  gave  me  the  run 
of  her  great,  old-fashioned  house  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  left  the  cook  and  a 
maid  and  a man  to  take  care  of  me.  So 
I imagined  that  I was  visiting  at  the 
houses  of  friends  and  stopping  at  sea- 
side inns  and  mountain  cottages.  ’Twas 
very  easy.  I slept  in  different  beds 
and  I had  these  beds  made  up  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  Monday  morning  of 
■each  week  I packed  a trunk,  and  Wed- 
nesday night  I unpacked  it.  Some- 
times I would  play  that  there  was  no 
bath  tub  in  the  house.  Sometimes  I 
would  persuade  the  man  to  walk  up 
land  down  heavily  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  room  over  my  bed  chamber  while 
I was  trying  to  get  to  sleep.  One 
night  I gave  the  cook  a dollar  to  sand 
up  lukewarm  soup,  sour  bread,  beef 
reacted  till  it  was  leather,  greasy 
gravy,  and  a salad  with  oil  that  was 
a little  queer.  The  next  night  I 
would  go  to  an  electric  restaurant  or 
a railway  station  for  my  dinner,  and 
the  third  night  I would  dine  as  though 
T were  at  the  house  of  a rich  and  well- 
fed  friend.  Sometimes  I would  be 
called  at  6.30  A.  M.,  with  the  word, 
‘You  have  only  half  an  hour,  sir,  be- 
fore the  train  goes.’  One  day  I went 
up  Bunker  Hill  monument,  saying  to 
myself  'This  is  Snag  Mountain;’  the 
next  day  the  Nantasket  boat  was  a 
private  yacht.  I visited  L Street  beach. 
Haven’t  I a good  color?  Feel  of  that 
arm!  The  only  troub.e  is  that  the  man 
servant  must  have  written  to  Vashti. 
for  I got  a letter  from  her  this  morn- 
ing, saying  ’My  poor,  dear  Brother:  I 
fear  the  heat  hai  affected  your  head. 
I return  by  the  next  train.’  And  yet 
I have  been  enjoying  a typical  sum- 
mer vacation  and  at  a trifling  ex- 
pense.”   

The  lobster  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  tip  of 
his  toes-  He  is  great  In  life  as  he  is  great 
in  death.  When  ho  walks  he  is  a procession. 
Leisurely  he  saunters  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  with  some  fetv  fathoms  of  cool  green 
waters  washing  over  him;  he  trips  along  on 
the  tips  of  his  toes,  nimbly,  fastidiously, 
elegantly,  his  nlpp'ng  claws  held  out  in  front 
of  him,  and  slightly  raised  above  his  head, 
and  he  waves  his  long  feelers  aloft  like  living 
streamers,  and  below  his  two  shorter  feelers, 
like  pikes,  straight  out  before  him.  All  the 
Elmo  his  eyes  keep  watch  in  every  direction, 
and  his  tail  Is  spread  out  behind  and  carried 
so  as  not  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
harshness  and  slime  of  the  sea  bottom.  He 
Is  nothing  short  of  a gaudy  procession,  and 
struts  round  with  quite  a patronizing  a.lr 
among  Ills  friends  and  enemies. 


Here  is  the  Criterion  accusing  George 
Bernard  Shaw  of  not  being  In  earnest. 
Thus  does  Mr.  Shaw  suffer  because  he 
is  brilliant  and  not  dull.  The  Criterion 
man  should  read  the  preface  to  the 
Fnpleasant  Plays.  We  believe  it  was 
Thomas  Corwin,  who  standing  with  his 
son  before  a monument,  said:  "My 

son;  that  man  was  solemn,  stupid,  an 
ass.  Monuments  are  raised  in  honor 
of  solemn  asses.” 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  his  successor,  Mr.  Hermann,  the  flew 
conductor  of  the  venerable  Handel  and 
Haydn.  Tt  was  not  long  ago  that  Mr. 
Zcrrahn  was  speaking  enthusiastically 
of  Mr.  Lang. 

Of  course  you  have  either  read  or 
read  about  the  play  t’Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac." You  know  the  author,  Mr. 
Rostand,  has  received  *200  for  each 


performance  in  Paris,  fees  from  the 
company  playing  in  Belgium  and  the 
French  provinces,  sums  for  the  rights 
to  adapt  the  drama  for  England,  Rus- 
sia, America.  You  know  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  went  a long  Journey  ex- 
pressly to  see  Coquelln  in  the  part,  and 
that  Miss  Gertrude  Hall,  formerly  of 
Boston,  is  translating  the  play  for  i 
him. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  George  R.  Sims, 
remembering  how  sensitive  Cyrano  was 
about  the  enormous  size  of  his  nose, 
prefers  to  call  the  play  “Cyranose  de 
Bergerac”  and  he  discourses  pleasantly. 

"Of  Coquelin  as  Cyranose  it  may  he 
said,  ‘He  came,  he  was  seen,  and  he 
conkered.’  His  nose  was  a triumph— 
he  has  made  long  noses  fashionable. 

X never  saw  so  many  huge  noses  in  an 
audience  before.  When  the  men  came 
round  between  the  acts  selling  false 
ones  they  stared  at  the  real  noses  and 
retired  humiliated.” 

He  even  puns  wildly— one  might  say 
internationally.  “I  don’t  think  Sir 
Henry  Irving  will  ever,  play  Cyrano. 
If  Coquelin  were  to  ask  him  why  not. 
Sir  Henry  would  probably  reply  'Je  n'ose 
pas.’  ” 

And  he  finds  that  the  story  of  the  j 
play  has  been  told  by  Thomas  Hardy 
In  “Life's  Little  Ironies.”  You  remem- 
ber the  young  barrister  who  falls  in 
Jove  with  a maid-servant  because  of 
the  lovely  letters  she  writes  him,  and 
marries  her.  But  the  girl  couldn't  write 
find  tier  mistress  wrote  the  love  letters 
for  her.  The  mistress  fell  in  love  with 
the  barrister  while  writing  the  maid’s 
j fetters,  but  the  maid  married  the  bar- 
rister, and  he  discovered  the  truth  too 
late.”  We  bow  to  Mr.  Sims  but  we 
! fa.il  to  see  a close  resemblance. 

( J l \ y 

Even  to  this  hour  how  men  toyl  and  labour  ] 
Day  and  Night!  scribling  continually  of  all 
sorts.  Commentaries,  Forms  of  Elegancy,  or 
Phrases,  Questions,  Annotations,  Animadver- 
sions, Observations,  Castigations,  Centuries, 
Miscellanies,  Antiquities,  Paradoxes.  Collec- 
tions. Additions,  Lucubrations,  Editions  upon 
Editions. 


We  received  yesterday  a letter  from 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology,  who 
is  pursuing  his  trade  in  a Cape  Cod 
village.  We  l egret  to  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  letter  is  unfit  for 
publication.  Here  are  a few  extracts 
that  may  be  of  contemporaneous  inter- 
est and  they  will  surely  offend  no  one; 

"Even  here  rr.en  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes;  the  abstemious  and 
the  stemious.  Yrou  may  say  that  there 
is  no  such  word  as  stemious.  There 
should  be.  How  it  fits,  how  it  charac- ! 
terizes  a man!  An  abstemious  person 
may  have  been  in  his  youth  exceedingly 
stemious.  At  last  he  let  off  steam,  and 
settled  Into  an  orderly  condition. 

"Mosquitoes,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
here  in  bataillons,  should  be  trained  to 
conduct  their  business  on  strictly  anti- 
septic principles.  First  of  all  they 
should  be  taught  to  sterilize  their  bills,  j 
The  mosquitoes  at  Oyster  Bay  not  only 
puncture  bicycle-tires;  they  actually 
poison  and  discolor  the  rubber. 

”1  have  had  strange  dreams  of  late. 
Sunday  I had  been  reading  one  of  Bal- 
lentyne’s  books,  and  in  sleep  I dreamed 
that  I was  a shipwrecked  negro-min- 
strel on  a lonely  coral  reef.  The  reef 
was  no  longer  an  atoll;  for  part  of  it  had 
Washed  away,  leaving  a formation  ex- 
actly like  the  old-fashioned  minstrel 
semi-circle.  I could  not  forget  the  tra- 
litions  of  my  profession.  I improvised 
hastily  a set  of  bones  from  a stranded 
fish  and  took  my  proper  position.  I 
thought  I heard  the  middle-man  say, 
‘Opening  chorus:  Hither  we  come,’  and 
as  soon  as  the  chorus  was  over,  I asked 
Mr.  Johnson  if  he  could  spell  stove-pipe. 
And  thus  I went  through  the  outire  olio 
—from  'I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  mid- 
night—and  they  moved  the  bridge,’  to 
‘Hear  the  wind  on  baby's  stomach'— 
sentimental  ballad  by  Eddie  Lincoln. 

"There  are  two  or  three  stores  in  the 
village,  and  I like  to  loaf  about  them 
and  hear  the  scandal  and  the  slang, 
and  watch  the  wits  of  the  neighbor- 
hood swapping  brands  of  repartee.  Bill 
Mashpee  had  been  to  Boston  last  week, 
and  was  telling  his  adventures. 

“ 'You  know  Jimmy  that  tends  bar  in 
Kneeiand  Street?’ 

“Chorus:  Wes.’ 

“ ‘Well,  he  shouted  last  week,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.’ 

"Chorus:  ‘Shouted?  Get  out.’ 

“ ‘Weil,  if  he  didn’t  shout,  he  came 
darned  near  it.  I went  in  and  I said, 
’Hullo,  Jimmy.’  And  he  said.  ‘Hullo, 
yourself,  Mashpee,  what  are  we  going 
lo  have— wind  or  rain?’  ” 


And  still  there  is  talk  about  literary 
centres!  Here  Is  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald laughing  at  the  claim  of.  New  Y'ork. 
“In  the  old  days,  when  Beadle  em- 
ployed a staff  of  literary  ’gents’  to 
write  his  blood-curdling  tales  of  Indian 
massacres  and  scouting  triumphs,  New 
York  could  lay  some  claim  to  being  a lit- 
erary centre.  • * * New  York  the  lit- ] 
erary  centre  of  America’  Go  to.  New 
York  is  a collection  of  book  publishing  , 


houses  that  prey  upon  the  ferOle’brhJTuT 
of  the  South  and  West.  * * * There 
is  no  literary  centre  in  America." 

Oh  yes  there  is — but  It  Is  not  Omaha, 
or  Boston,  or  Holyoke,  or  even  New 
York. 

“Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my 
ke-dentry,”  sang  the  poet  in  fine  frenzy. 

And  wherever  J.  Gordon  Coogler,  Esq., 
eats,  works  and  sleeps,  there  is  the  lit- 
erary centre  of  the  United  States. 


First  there  was  cyclist's  face.  Then 
there  was  cyclist’s  hump.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  cyclist’s  heart,  and  now  there 
is  cyclist's  lockjaw.  St  me  time  ago 
there  was  an  isolated  case;  a man 
landed  cn  a dust  heap  in  England.  His 
nose  was  scratched,  and  this  apparently 
was  his  only  injury.  But  the  microbe 
of  tetanus  waiting  patiently  on  that 
dust-heap  found  a more  congenial 
though  restricted  field  for  operation, 
and  the  man  died.  Lately  an  Essex 
clergyman  died  of  bicyclist's  tetanus. 
How  did  he  harbor  the  microbe?  There 
was  no  abrasion.  A scientific  journal 
thinks  that  “he  mast  have  been  riding 
open-mouthed  and  that  the  microbe 
was  absorbed  in  that  way."  But  the 
moral,  “Shut  your  mouth,”  which 
served  George  Gatlin  as  the  text  of  a 
singularly  sensible  pamphlet,  ir:ay  be 
applied  to  all  who  ride  or  own  no  ma- 
chine. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  bit- 
terly in  the  words  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
case  of  a considerable  number  of 
cyclists  this  form  of  lockjaw  would  not 
only  be  good  for  them,  but  would  be 
much  appreciated  by  other  people." 


Sir  Edward  Armitage,  painter,  left 
1318,462;  Sir  John  Gilbert,  painter  and 
draughtsman,  left  £231,584;  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais, painter,  left  £97,188;  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  painter,  left  £53,493. 

Several  of  the  best  known  and  most 
successful  (today)  of  American  paint- 
ers left— Boston. 


In  the  report  of  a conference  written 
by  a Methodist  clergyman  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Republi- 
can— teste  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard — the  rev- 
erend gentleman  says,  recounting  the 
deaths  of  the  year:  ’’Another  parson- 

age home  lias  been  called  upon  to  make 
a contribution  for  the  enrichment  of 
(he  better  home  On  High.  During  the 
autumn,  in  the  household  of  Brother  H. 

C.  Whitney,  of  Piainville,  the  star  of 
natal  joy  shone  with  binary  light,  but 
with  the  approach  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  orbital  path  of  one  of  the  , 
companion  luminaries  suddenly  di- 
verged, and  its  light  shone  out  in  the 
heavenly  constellation,  whoso  glories  ' 
for  the  present  are  just  beyond  the  . 
reach  of  mortal  vision.”  ,j 

,-U< j i, . if-jf 

If 

So  when  Domitius  said  to  Crassus,  the  ora-  I 
t-*r,  “Did  not  you  weep  for  the  death  of  the  r 
Lamprey  you  kept  in  your  Fish-pond?’’  "Did  r 
not  y nu,”  said  Crassus  to  him  again.  “bury  r1 
three  wires  wi’hout  ever  shedding  a tear?”  f 
A reply  short  and  pithy,  not  shewing  any  a: 
Indignation  or  Bitterness  of  Anger,  hut  Rif’ 
Mildness  joynTl  with  Raillery  and  Graceful-  |;  - 
ness,  ; I somewhat  tact  and  biting.  These  lid 
things  therefore  hare  indeed  their  Use  also  I 
through  all  the  rest  of  a Man’s  Life. 

“You  can't  go  wrong  on  yellow,”  said  L 
the  house  decorator. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  answered  M 
the  newspaper  man;  "look  at  William  j, 
R.  Hearst  " 

"He's  a proof  of  my  statement;  hasn'  It 
he  been  appointed  an  ensign?" 

The  Intelligent  foreigner  is  much  in  L 
terested  in  the  shipments  of  abdomina.J 
bands  to  the  soldiers.  Looking  at  the  T 
picture  olj  Gen.  Shafter,  he  remarked — :! 

for  he  is  not  yet  a master  of  English — jo 
“I  should  think  he  would  need  the  hf 
whole  Symphony  Orchestra.” 

To  M.  R.— We  do  not  know  the  works  1 
of  the  late  Professor  Ebers  well  enough  I 
to  answer  your  question.  The  novelists  p 
in  Germany  user!  to  say  that  he  was  a f 
good  Egyptologist,  and  the  Egyptolo-  P- 
gists  considered  him  a novelist  of  strjk-  f'r 
ing  imagination. 

Miss  Virginia  Jackson  of  San  Fran-  ju 
cisco  is  the  inventor  of  a mashie.  Per-  k 
haps  some  paragrapher  can  -construct  a L 
pleasing  Jest  out  of  this  raw  material. 

It  is  suggestive— as  is  the  answer  and  k 
only  known  part  of  the  conundrum,  (1. 
“Because  It  is  the  sword  of  Hunker  fa, 
Bill.”  - 

A New  York  Times  Saturday  reviewer  I T 
describes  Rimbaud  as  “a  kind  or  namby-  jfl 
pamby  decadent,"  thus  proving  con-  1 
clusively  that  the  reviewer  has  never  | I 
rind  the  poetry  or  the  prose  of  the  man  j( 
whom  he  assails. 

There  was  a time  when  Vienna  was  r 
the  favorite  city  of  American  travelers.  - 
It  is  true  that  there  were  disagreeable  : 
police  rules  and  that  lodgers  were  not 
trusted  with  latch-keys,  but  there  was 
something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the 
daily  and  nightly  life.  And  young  phy- ! 


1 In  Vienna  specialties,  as 

hat  a change!  A high  court 
that  a hotel  servant  has  a 
ht  to  seize  and  retain  a travel- 
gage  if  his  tip  Is  not  large 
Then  there  are  men  who  are 
ing  for  gold  mines  in  Bohemia,  and 
ring  marvelous  specimens  of  dust 
quartz.  And  worst  of  all  to  any 
American,  the  authorities  propose 
mppress  the  ggme  of  polcer.  The 
inese  have  played  It  passionately  in 
caffs,  but  now  habitual  players  join 
'i  the  authorities  in  declaring  poker 
e an  Austrian  national  evil.  Mean- 
there  is  no  dutcry  against  lotto 
small  municipal  lotteries  in  which 
dreds  of  women  put  their  savings, 
on  a dream  or  a sign.  These 
cs  are  in'  fact  encouraged  by  the 
Council.  

lECROLOGT  OF  MOSQUITOES, 
yster  Vllle,  Mass.,  Aug.  10.— Eighty- 
squitoes  were  killed  on  a piazza 
n 8 A.  M.  and  10.30  A.  M. 
no,  Mass.,  Aug.  10.— Sixty- th.ree 
squitoes  were  killed  between  the 
-|  and  the  end  of  the  bluff  walk 
; morningt 

the  chapel  of  Saint  GenevHve, 
■Is,' is  a bronze  bas-ielief  represent- 
Satan  templing  the  Patron  Saint  of 
-is  while  she  is  being  protected  by 
guardian  ar.gel.  “The  Demon  is  an 
iCt  portrait  of  Henri  Rochefort, 
_se  singular  beard,  moustache,  and 
r,  and  characteristic  profile  cannot 
mistaken.”  The  newspaper  that 
fiishes  this  statement  adds  that  the 
,e  has  been  plcyed  “perhaps  unir.ten- 
aally."  We  cannot  be  as  charitable; 

there  are  too  many  instances  of 
•h  vengeance  in  the  history  of  art. 

i 

r.  H.  T.  Parker  says  that  the  rais- 
of  Abbey,  the  painter,  to  a full 
emician  has  won  a word  of  lron- 
1 praise  from  the  young  men  that 
,,1  Burlington  House  and  all  its 
rks  in  contempt.  "Of  course  he  de- 
it,”  said  one  of  them;  “he 
Ints  an  Academy  picture  much  better 
in  most  of  the  Academicians.” 

This  recalls  Piron’s  inscription  for  his 
r.bstone;  “Here  lies  Piron,  who  was 
thing— not  even  a member  of  the 
ademy.”  

If  late  we  have  heard  much  of  hyp- 
tists,  and  a will  case  just  decided  in 
English  court  will  be  long  celebrated 
a leading  case  in  the  matter  of  sug- 
stion  and  undue  influence.  A French 
urt  has  been  considering  the  troubles 
a charming  woman  known  variously 
Miss  Wllworth,  Dolores  de  Montana, 
id  the  Marquise  de  Knuff.  At  a caff 
e met  one  Michael,  who  looked  at 
r fixedly  and  willed  that  she  should 
om  time  to  time  convey  articles  of 
welry  from  showcases  and  turn  them 
to  cash  for  his  benefit.  She  confessed 
at  the  taking  occasioned  her  "a  gen- 
joy,”  although  foolish  scruples  of 
inscience  would  tempt  her  sometimes 
replace  the  jewels.  And  it  was  one 
these  scruples  that  destroyed  her,  for 
lie  was  caught  in  the  act  of  replacing. 

was  on  this  occasion  that  Michael 
iok  to  the  woods. 


tiling  a little  more  vulgar  than  ho  might  . 
Ihave  been — there  arc  no  limits  to  that 
kind  of  divination. 


Liquid  air  was  served  at  a dinner  of 
ientists  in  London.  Champagne  was 
Ussed  about,  and  then  the  glasses 
ere  topped  with  the  new  beverage. 
) the  disgust  of  the  scientists— have 
.u  ever  known  one  of  these  learned 
J en  who  could  not  play  a heroic  part 
jt  a dinner? — the  champagne  evap- 
rated  In  white  clouds.  We  doubt  if 
quid  air  will  swell  the  length  of  many 
fine  cards. 


Why  is  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  trump- 
ting  a grievance  and  threatening  again 
o perform  his  celebrated  act  of  shak- 
ng  the  dust  of  America  from  his  feet? 
s it  because  he  made  a lot  of  money 
ast  season? 


The  attention  of  army  surgeons  is 
ailed  to  this  curious  problem  proposed 
o botanists  at  Kew.  According  to  the 
Julletin,  malingerers  in-  the  Egyptian 
trmy  have  a way  of  getting  into  hos- 
>ital  by  Inflaming  the  eyes.  Euphorbia 
nice,  slaked  lime,  and  other  methods 
lave  all  been  tried  and  detected.  At 
ast  a man  was  caught  lifting  the  col- 
odian  dressing  and  inserting  a fresh 
supply  of  the  irritant.  This  is  the  mate- 
ial  which  has  been  under  observation, 
jut  so  far  the  brains  of  Kew  have  been 
axed  in  vain  to  identify  It.  All  the 
botanists  can  say  is  that  It  appears  to 
consist  of  the  paleae  of  some  grass. 


Little  inns  have  great  outs. 


tnd  of  the  garden.  And  as  some  deep* 
thlrkqr  remarked,  the  cessation  of 
courtship  marks  the  incipient  necessity 
(or  divorce. 


Wo  heard  a woman  say  that  she 
Would  go  a-vislting  only  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  she  might 
,have  two  plates  of  soup  If  she  wanted 
itheni  and  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  soft  of  the  biscuit  on  her 
plate. 


I i 


“Manila  is  no  problem,”  rftaid  the 
tobacconist.  “All  the  Americans  have 
got  to  do  is  to  smell  of  one  end  and  set 
fire  to  the  other." 


Mr.  Randolph  Guggenheimer— whose 
name  is  as  blessing  to  speak — is  the 
(Tuan  who,  as  President  of  the  New 
York  City  Council,  objects  to  profanity 
(In  public  places,  even  when  a citizen  is 
waiting  for  a street  car.  But  Mr.  Gug- 
igenheimer  on  occasion  uses  very  pretty 
'language.  Thus  did  he  address  a con- 
vention of  music  teachers  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria: “In  music  a school  of 

composers  is  now  being  created  whose 
[technic  is  perfect  and  whose  dreamy 
enchantments  are  strong  enough  to  lead 
.the  soul  of  the  hearer  far  away  from 
rthe  clamorous  conflicts  of  life  into  those 
(mystic  places  that  are  built  of  human 
(imaginings.”  Mayor  Quincy,  who  is 
devoted  to  music,  must  envy  Mayor 
.Van  Wyck  such  an  assistant. 


Give  the  editor  what  he  wants,  not  what 
you  think  he  ought  to  have,  it  la  «i  mistake 
to  suppose  that  you  can  alt^r  Jits  opinion  on 
fruch  a mol  ter.  The  editor  has  formulntod 
his  own  creed  of  39  articles,  don’t  ImuRlno 
you  can  add  a 40th.  If  he  sways  the  destl- 
li'.es  of  a dally  newspaper,  remember  that  o 
second-rate  article  on  a burning  subject  of 
the  day  has  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance than  n first-class  discourse  on 
something  that  has  no  life.  This  is  due  to 
l«.«  kink  In  the  mind  of  the  reading  public, 
.■which  the  editor  understands.  The*  public 
.can  only  absorb  one  topic  at  time;  it  will 
fnot  go  back.  The  topic  must  be  of  immedi- 
ate moment  unless,  indeed,  you  are  writing 
[for  an  old-fashioned  monthly,  which  resents 
anything  that  Is  not  moss-backed  with  age. 


.fW’lve  an  extra.  Slot)  for  "tYiu  mean* 
[locomotion.  Ho  mint  he  n man  of  nrler,- 
'tltlc  acquirement..,  for  he  must  lmve 
”'an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
.fixed  and  the  movable  pulley,  with 
■the  equilibrium  of  the  lever.  the 
Ruhmkorfr  bobine,  the  principle!,  of 
n dynamo,  the  imp  of  the  volt- 
(Tnetre,  and  of  the  umpfretriMro,  and 
of  the  rheostat."  He  must  also  lie  of 
Inn  “agile  frame  and  a ftuwlesH  eoiiHtl- 
;1  utlon.' ' Might  not  auch  n functionary 
icontrol  In  Boston  the  mad  speed  of 
enraged  bicyclists?  To  be  sure  there 
(!s  one  serious  objection,  as  the  Pall 
(Mail  Gazette  points  out:  “As  he  will 
,have  the  whole  department  to  Inspect, 
jhls  rate  of  progress  must  be  necessa- 
rily so  rapid  as  to  necessllate  the  ap- 
pointment of  a second  Inspector  to  look 
latter  hint,  and  of  a third  to  look  after 
[the  second,  till  It  seems  likely  to  end  in 
ithe  present  policeman  huvlng  to  look 
after  them  all." 


Never  submit  to  a daily  paper  a Ms.  on 
the  room  in  which  Carlyle  snarled  out  one 
of  his  essays,  unless  it  he  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  being  pulled  down.  And  you  must 
jhave  some  sense  of  journalistic  proportion. 
It  is  always  well  to  assume  that  the  editor 
has  it.  Even  in  the  silly  season,  when  the 
sea-serpent,  or  the  big  gooseberry,  or  the 
mermaid  puts  in  its  perennial  appearance, 
there  is  room  for  only  one  capable  lie  at  a 
time.  Believe  me,  no  editor  would  ev«:  al- 
low the  gooseberry  to  get  in  the  sea-serpent's 
■way.  There  are  days  when  the  mermaid 
may  be  allowed  a full  column  of  leaded  bour- 
geois in  which  to  disport  her  tail,  particu- 
larly if  you  can  formulate  a new  theory  of 
her  scaliness.  At  others  she  Is  hardly  worth 
a stickful  of  solid  minion. 


“Talk  about  protocols,"  said  Mr. 
[Lilly  at  the  Porphyry,  "I  always  keep 
a dozen  or  so  in  a blue  vase  on  the  i 
(mantelpiece.  There  they  stand,  stick- 
ing out  like  lamplighters,  ready  for 
Iservice  in  any  domestic  difficulty.''  j 

We  have  been  allowed  to  see  advance  I 
sheets  of  “Proverbs  of  Bohemia,”  by  ! 
|F.  E.  Chase.  We  quoted  one  of  these  | 
proverbs  Saturday,  and  the  sententious  j 
jltruth  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
many  a summer  boarder. . Today  we 
quote  one  of  profound  philosophical  re- 
i flection. 

Home  is  where  the  hat  is. 


The  Referee  fLondon)  has  discovered 
that  our  old  friend  Giusepfie  Campan- 
ari,  although  he  sang  the  music  of  Fi- 
garo "delightfully,"  is  not  a baritone. 

Signor  Campanari  is  a robust  tenor, 
n n d should  forthwith  study  tenor  parts, 
which  ho  should  be  able  to  interpret 
with  brilliant  success."  This  opinion 
must  have  been  wrltlen  by  the  war 
, editor  of  the  Referee,  who  can  see  noth- 
! ing  in  the  late  performances  of  the 
American  navy. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  F.  E.  C. : 

Boston,  Aug.  11th,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  publishing 

the  account  of  Old  Chimes's  summer 
vacation.  After  reading  it,  I wrote 
Immediately  to  the  landlord  of  Whoop- 
eruppoint,  cancelling  a prior  order  for 
ft  room,  although  I was  anxious  to  see 
the  remains  of  that  once  noble  race, 
ithe  Narropratt  Indians.  I bought  at 
an  auction-room  a bed  that  was  a 
foot  too  short  fer  me,  so  that  my  feet 
hang  over  and  weigh  pounds  of  lead 
l)y  sunrise.  At  the  same  place  I se- 
cured at  trifling  expense  a looking-glass 
with  the  kind  of  a twist  that  brings 
your  cheek  up  to  the  level  of  your  fore- 
head, so  that  you  slash  yourself  in 
shaving.  I put  sand  in  the  bath-tub 
and  some  fuzzy  stuff  answered  very 
well  for  sea  weed.  Thanks  to  you  and 
Old  Chimes  I am  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  seaside  without  leaving 
Ithe  city,  and  at  a moderate  outlay. 

Yours  truly, 

SILAS  WINTERBOTTOM. 


This  Bohemia  of  Mr.  Chase  is  the 
country  known  and  described  by 
jThackeray  in  his  “Adventures  of 
(Philip” — it  is  not  the  Bohemia  of  gen- 
iteel  Boston,  in  which  highly  respecta- 
ble persons,  male  and  female,  drink 
(beer  at  Music  Hall,  holding  their 
jglasses,  with  kid-gloved  hands,  and 
awaiting  nervously  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
“Jim”  Rattler.  Mrs.  “Jim”  should 
(wear  clogs.  Her  entrance  would  then 
excite  still  greater  attention. 


/ 


y 


!> 


MUSIC. 


The  genteel  Bohemians  of  Boston 
twhen  they  are  most  devlish  remind  us 
of  the  shy  man  who  is  discomfited  by 
ithe  glassware  at  a ceremonious  dinner. 
The  bottle  is  approaching,  and  he 
|would  fain  drink;  but  which  is  the  ap- 
propriate glass?  And  he  looks  anx- 
iously about  to  see  the  choice  of  his 
Experienced  neighbors.  Fortunately  the 
iwaiter  relieves  him. 


Has  any  one  observed  the  grnm-nati- 
ical  antithesis  of  chalet  and  shanty? 


— H-  , 


tnd  of  all  inferior  consciences,  the  heaviest 
poorest  must  needs  be  that  which  is 
de  of  a man's  guesses  at  the  average 
dgment  of  a fortuitous  multitude.  The 
erage  as  it  actually  is  may  not  be  much, 
it  is  something,  whereas  a man’s  guess 
It,  when  he  is  fully  aware  that  he  is 
rogatlng  in  his  search  for  it,  must  assur- 
y be  not  something  but  anything.  Any- 


The  late  Dr.  John  Hall,  an  eminent 
geologist,  “built  for  his  wife  a house 
at  one  end  of  his  garden,  to  her  own 
liking,  and  kept  servants  for  her.  When 
he  pleased  he  would  call  on  her,  and 
she  in  turn  would  call  on  him.  This 
condition  of  affairs  lasted  many  years.” 

The  New  York  Times  ascribes  this 
arrangement  to  “dom^tic  infelicities.” 
iWe  are  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  sound 
common  sense  and  a romantic  tempera- 
ment. 

Unless  we  are  gravely  mistaken,  one 
of  Mr.  George  Gissing’s  men  advocated 
a similar  arrangement;  but  as  the  novel 
Is  of  recent  date  Dr.  Hall  was  not  a 
plagiarist,  although  he  may  have  had 
in  mind  certain  domestic  customs  that 
Lycurgus  introduced  and  encouraged 
In  Sparta. 

Here  was  constant  courtship.  Now 
courtship  has  been  defined  as  an  atti- 
tude towards  everything  which  is  cap- 
able of  giving  ^pleasure;  but  are  all 
years  of  wedlock  years  of  courtship? 
A wife  is  too  often  like  the  rare  edi- 
tion of  a book  sold  at  auction.  You  bid 
eagerly  for  it,  partly  because  you  want 
It,  and  partly  because  others  want  it. 
You  take  it  home  and  show  it  proudly 
for  a few  days  to  your  friends;  you 
put  it  on  a table  where  it  may  be  seen; 
you  then  put  it  on  a shelf;  you.  neglect 
it.  You  know  it  is  there;  you  possess 
It.  But  with  your  wife  at  the  end  of 
your  garden,  your  courtship,  com- 
pounded of  vanity  and  ’curiosity,  lasts 
as  long  as  life.  She  piques  you  by  de- 
clining your  invitation  to  dinner.  She 
encourages  by  in  turn  asking  you  to  a 
late  supper.  You  catch  yourself  con- 
jecturing concerning  her  daily  actions. 
Some  nights  you  stay  at  home  hoping 
that  she  will  make  you  a call.  You 
never  see  her  untidy  or  in  a ridiculous 
position.  You  take  pains  with  your 
conversation  and  your  dress.  You  are 
still  courting  her,  in  her  house  at  the 


Old  Chimes  proposes  to  give  a dinner 
(party  in  October.  "I  shall  invite  seven 
of  the  biggest  bores  I know  to  a dinner 
[at  the  club.  At  the  last  moment,  say 
.about  19  minutes  before  the  appointed 
'hour,  I shall  receive  a message  from  a 
[physician  saying  that  my  sister  Vashti 
(has  had  an  apopleptic  stroke.  Profound 
(apologies  on  my  part.  Polite  regret 
(from  the  guests.  ‘Gentlemen,  of  course 
you  must  eat  the  dinner.  Amuse  your- 
selves without  thought  of  me’.  Then 
I shall  go  to  the  butler’s  pantry  and 
watch  my  guests  bore  each  other.  A 
revenge  worthy  of  any  Spaniard  in  an 
(Elizabethan  play.” 

Graves:  "I  see  no  excuse  whatever 

(for  the  appearance  or  the  existence  of 
|any  farce-comedy,  or  musical  farce,  or 
(whatever  you  please  to  call  it.” 

Stone:  “You  are  not  discriminating. 

(Some  of  these  pieces  are  instructive. 
[Whenever  I wish  to  recall  the  date  of 
[the  discovery  of  America,  I think  of 
■Barnet’s  ‘1492’.” 


A circular  has  been  issued  in  one 
.of  the  French  Departments.  To  remain 
| twenty  minutes  in  a tub  into  which  100 
litres  of  Malvoisie  have  been  poured 
as  described  as  a most  invigorating  proc- 
j Ess.  ‘The  operation  can  be  repeated 
with  the  same  wine  100  times.  You 
Empty  the  whole  hectolitre  on  each  0\  • 
icasion  into  the  bath,  and  when  yoh 
Ihave  had  your  dip  you  put  the  wine 
(back  into  the  cask.  The  wine  is  not 
(lost.  It  can  be  drunk.  For  after  the 
jlOO  baths  the  Malviisle  is  distilled,  and 
[the  result  Is  a delicious  brandy.” 

This  reminds  us  of  a story  about  a i 
iprima  donna  and  her  champagne  bath. 
iShall  we  tell  it?  We  think  it  would  be 
(Unwise;  our  motives  might  be  misun- 
derstood. 


Has  this  story  attributed  to  the  late 
IFred  Leslie  been  related  of  other  play- 
lactors,  Roscius  for  instance?  Mr. 
'Snazelie  tells  it:  “I  shall  never  forget 

(meeting  Fred  Leslie.  Ir.  response  to 
liny  ‘Well,  Fred,  how  do  you  feel?' 
he  said,  ‘Chippy,  old  man,  just  had 
ja  boozer’s  breakfast.’  ‘What's  that?' 
I asked.  ‘Brandy-and-soda,  a chop, 
land  a dog,’  says  he.  ‘What’s  the  dog 
jfor?’  says  I.  ‘To  eat  the  chop,'  says 
■he.” 


The  latest  French  functionary  is  to  he 
known  as  Inspector  of  Automobiles  for 
(the  department  of  the  Seine.  His  sal- 
: :ary  will  amount  to  $600  and  he  will  re- 


The  program  of  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association,  which  will  be  held 
In  Worcester  the  week  of  Sept.  26,  Is 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  al- 
though no  work  of  Importance  will 
have  its  first  performance.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick will  conduct  and  Mr.  Knelsei,  the 
coDcert-master,  will  be  the  assistant 
conductor. 

Monday  night,  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, will  be  devoted  to  a public  rehear- 
sal. It  is  not  so  many  yea^-s  ago  that 
a preliminary  concert  was  held  in  which 
singers  and  players  were  allowed  to 
perform  without  pecuniary  reward  for 
their  services.  As  a result  of  this  pol- 
icy, there  was  much  poor  singing  and 
playing.  The  abandonment  of  this  con- 
cert was  one  of  the  first  steps  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  festival  on 
a truly  artistic  foundation. 

The  concert  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  27, 
will  begin  with  a funeral  march  in 
memory  of  Messrs.  Pourtau,  Jacquet 
and  Weiss,  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  who  were  lost  on  La 
Bourgogne.  “Elijah,”  that  plausibly 
dramatic  oratorio,  will  be  sung,  with  the 
aid  of  these  solo  singers:  Miss  Marie 
Downey,  Miss  Sara  Anderson,  Mrs.  Carl 
Alves,  Miss  Minna  Molka  Kellogg,  Mp.c- 
Kenzie  Gordon,  Dudley  Buck,  Jr., 
Ffrangcon  Davies  and  Gwilym  Milos. 
Of  these  fingers  Mrs.  Alves  is  the  only 
one  that  lias  appeared  at  a Worcester 
Festival.  Dudley  Buck,  Jr.,  the  son  of 
the  well-known  organist  and  composer, 
studied  first  with  Alberto  Lawrence  in 
New  York,  and  for  eight  years  he  has 
been  studying  and  singing  abroad. 
Ffrangcon  Davies  is  well  known  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I am  ni  der  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Miles  has  sung  here,  although,  I 
have  never  heard  him  in  this  city.  He  is 
a Welshman,  and  Mr.  Evan  Williams 
has  taken  great  interest  in  him.  I know 
nothing  about  Mis3  Downey,  Miss  An- 
derson, Miss  Kellogg  or  Mr.  Gordon. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  Sept.  28,  the 
orchestra  will  play  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  a superb  and  pas- 
\ sionate  .composition,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  Imaginative  flights  of  the  Rus- 
sian, and  the  "Im  Walde”  symphony, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  finest  or- 
chestral work  of  Raff.  Mrs.  Beach’s 
cantata,  “The  Rose  of  Avontown,”  will 
by  sung  by  the  female  chorus.  This 
cantata  has  been  sung  with  piano  ac- 
companiment by  the  Cecelia,  and  it  has 
been  sung  outside  Boston.  The  orches 
tral  accompaniment  has  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Beach,  expressly  for  this  oc- 
casion. Miss  Anderson  will  sing  the 
solo  part,  and  she  will  also  sing  an 
aria. 

Wednesday  night.  Sept.  28,  Grieg’s 
“Olaf  Trygvason”  and  Chadwick’s  ‘‘The 
Lily  Nymph,”  will  be  sung  for  the 
first  time  in  Worcester.  Grieg's  can- 
tata— or  succession  of  scenes — was 
brought  out  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Singers,  under  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Osgood,  and 
Clara  Poole  took  the  chief  solo  part. 
At  Worcester  the  soloists  will  be  Jo- 
hanna Gadski.  Miss  Kellogg  and  Mr. 
Miles.  I reeret  to  say  that  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s “The  Lily  Nymph”  has  never 
been  sung  In  Boston.  For  that  matter, 
Boston  did  not  have  the  honor  of  hear- 
ing the  first  performance  of  Mr.  H. 
W.  Parker’s  Important  works,  “Hora 
Novlssima”  and  ‘‘St.  Christopher."  The 


I iveeks  ago  he’ 'gave  at  a private  house 

Cecilia  Is  a roclety  that  under  the  in  London.  That  lecture  scarcely  places 
direction  of  the  composer  could  easily  M.  Maurel  in  a new  light,  but  at  all 
.lo  full  lust’ea  to  th“>  e three  works  ■ events  make  a certain  personality  ar- 
.......  .u  V .1  ? . orks,  Uculatc  which  for  a fons  time  has 

ana  It  Is  a pity  that  the  society  has  a Verv  serious  influence  over  many 
not  considered  the  performance  of  dramatic  singers.  M.  Mattel’s  Is,  after 
them.  I believe  the  text  of  "The  Liljfall,  the  Wagnerian  point  of  view,  that 

Nvmrvhs”  Is  by  "Ur  \rlo  Bates  The  an  artist  must  necessarily  enter  into 
.N>mpns  is  oj  air.  sno  me  character,  Intellect- 

solo  stagers  at  Worcester  will  be  Jo-  a3  s^ell  vocally,  before  it  is  pos-  j 

h anna  Gadski,  Evan  Williams,  Dudley  sibie  to  show  before  the  world  a per- 
sonality complete  and  finished  on  every  voice  for  the  bel  canto”? 
‘side.  Among  some  of  Wagner's  most  1 
'ipregnant  writings  one  finds  the  pas- 


ick,  Jr.,  ar.d  Mr.  Milos, 
fhursday  afternoon.  Sept.  29,  Miss 


But  In  how  many  parts  did  Calv6  or 
•Tean  de  Reszke  appear  at  Covent  Gar- 
den last  season? 

And  is  It  not  something  to  sing  Juli- 
ette ■■divinely''? 

There  are  few  singers  who  are  versa- 
tile, and  at  the  same  time  effective  in 
versatility.  In  these  days  of  declaiming 
and  jugulation,  and  applauded  violation 
of  ail  the  rules  of  song,  is  it  not  much 
to  possess  and  display  “the  perfect 


The  contents  of  the  book  on  Anton 


ie  Aus  der  Ohe  will  play  Schu- kage  in  which  he  describes  the  attitude;  Soldi  will  be  as  follows:  Biographic 

' w | 1 — . 


mann's  piano  concerto  In  A minor,  and  

Mr.  Buck  will  sing  "O  Vision  Kntranc  the  creation  of  a character  in  the 
fro™  Gorlnc  Thomas's  •‘Esmersi  music-dramas.  He  must  wait,  says 

1 ..  , ™ i nomas  s nsmeral  wagnoi',  until  the  fiction  assumes  a 

<la.  Goring  Thomas,  by  the  way,  did  mental  reality — until  the  ghost  speaks 
not  put  a hyphen  before  Thomas;  some  lo  him,  as  it  were,  from  a dim  recess 
contemporaries  do  not  follow  his  ex-  |df  the  brain,  and  leaves  behind  undying 

•imnle  The  orchestra  will  nlav  the  memories  which  the  artist  must  make 

ampk.  ine  oreneatra  wm  play  the  haste  to  record.  M.  Maurel's  theory 

i\  erture  to  the  Magic  flute,  and  the  goes  one  step  beyond  this.  The  in- 
symphojiy  will  be  Brahms's  No.  S In  terpreter  also  has  to  retire  (as  it  were) 
V minor,  which  contains  more  of  the  with  the  music,  and  out  of  its  voice  to 

elements  of  popularity  and  gives  more  fashion  a character,  a personality,  and 
lemi.its  or  popularity  ana  gi\es  more  so  fulflll  a worthy  and  flnished  notion 

nimediate  pleasure  to  the  average  au-  o£  a creation  already  embodied  in  the 
dlence  than  any  one  of  the  four  except  brain  of  the  artist.  From  this  point 
possibly  the  second.  of  view  the  singer  Is  to  be  a creature 

, ..  , , of  exquisite  preparations.  He  must  not 

Thursday  evening,  Sept.  19,  will  be  dare  to  interpret  until  he  understands" 

' Artist's  Night,”  on  which  occasion  the  in  its  totality  that  which  the  composer 
. ’ tizer.s  and  the  dtizenesses  are  accus-  purposed  him,  one  way  or  another,  to 
ic.med  to  wear  their  best  clothes  and  interpret.  So  far  M.  Maurel  is  the 

. . . . . . , . , “ modern  among  moderns;  he  has  preach- 

are  111 vast  storage  batteries  of  ed  jn  fact  the  great  theory  that  brains 
enthusiasm.  ".Artists’  Night”  at  Wor-  are  essential  to  the  music-drama.  And 
< ester  used  to  be  a dreadful  ordeal.  The  yet.  having  said  so  much,  he  disappoints 
programs  were  a hotch-potch  of  fam'l-  uf  n0.t  emitinuing  his  logical  con- 

. ..  *L  _ elusions  to  their  natural  end.  In  his 

i.ir  tune...  man.  c£  them  cheap,  some  recital  of  yesterday  he  developed  the 
of  them  vulgar.  Each  singer  was  progress  of  the  bel  canto  of  the 
armed  with  at  least  two  encores,  and  16th  century  to  the  music-drama 
the  aim  of  each  was  to  bring  down  °*  today;  and  he  did  not ■ give  us 
applause,  no  .natter  how  coarse  the  “m^f  ® & ^"wlS 

powder,  or  how  easy  the  game.  Within  a grave  and  serious  error.  It  was,  of 
the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  course,  most  instructive  to  hear  an 
marked  Improvement  In  this  respect;  artist  of  Maurel's  wonderful  Intelligence 
Z „ revealing  to  us  the  progress  of  music 

Aie  programs  hate  not  been  extrava-  from  the  days  when  the  composer  used 
feantly  long  and  tedious,  the  standard  his  art  to  mean  all  he  did  not  say  to  the 
(of  the  programs  has  been  higher,  the  days  when  he  used  it  to  say 
performers  have  had  nobler  ideals  and  fat"  m.ore  than  he  apparently  meant; 

„ but  in  that  instructive  lesson  it 
greater  ahllitj , and  the  enthusiasm  was  ridiculous  to  leave  out  alto- 
has  been  as  spontaneous  and  more  in-  gether  the  man  who  made  the  pres- 
lelligently  directed.  The  orchestra  this  ent  musical  epoch  what  it  is.  Yet  this 
rear  will  play  the  prelude  to  “Hansel  Is  what  M.  Maurel,  with  the  most  per- 
' . functory  of  apologies,  permitted  litm- 

und  Gretel,  Northern  Melodies  by  self  t0  d0  Apart  £rom  this  polnt>  how. 

Grieg,  Bach’s  pastoral  symphony  from  ever,  we  would  not  be  misunderstood, 
the  Christmas  oratorio  and  Bach’s  , We  have  a real  admiration  and  kindness 

gavotte  In  E minor.  Mr.  Davies  will  for,  hla  great  cXi,tlc?1,  vocal>  and  ana- 

„„„„  lytic  powers.  His  keen  understanding 

sing  the  TemplaFs  song,  Woo  Thou  ^as  jed  p, jm  very  far  along  that  most 
Thy  Snowflake,”  from  Sullivan's  ; difficult  of  all  roads,  the  exposition  to  1 
'Tvanhoe,"  which  he  sang  here  at  a ; the  world  of  first  principles,  without  the 
Symphony  concert  last  season;  Miss  aP°stles  of  which  mankind  would  be  for 
c.in  ’ „„„„„  ever  lasping  into  swamps  of  confusion] 

Gertrude  Stein  will  sing  the  scena  and  o£  a£)used  conventions.  M.  Maurel’s 
"Gerechte  Gott”  and  the  aria  "In  practical  method  of  developing  his 
Seiner  Blutbe,”  from  “Rienzl,”  which  teaching  by  song  was  unfortunately  a 
she  sang  here  at  a Symphony  concert  discolored  by  the  fact  that  he  ful- 

. . w.n.  ...  . _ filled  his  engagements  most  fully  and 

last  season,  Mr.  Williams  will  sing  mapfuiiy  despite  an  acute  attack  of  in- 
"Celeste  Aide.”  The  second  part  will  fluenza  from  which  he  Is  barely  recov 


hich  the  composer  should  take  towards  | sketch  by  H.  T.  Flnclt;  an  account  of 

the  funeral  services,  with  addresses  by 


Mr.  Wright  and  Col.  Ingersoll;  anecdotes  i 
and  reminiscences  by  Jean  de  Reszlte,  ! 
Niemann,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Brandt,  Nor- 
diea,  and  others;  letters  to  Seidl  from 
Wagner  and  others;  portraits;  articles 
by  Seidl  on  Bayreuth  and  other  topics: 
"appreciations”  by  Messrs.  Krehbiel, 
Steinberg,  Henderson,  Huneker,  Span- 
uth,  Finck.  The  limited  edition  will  be 
printed  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  All 
the  profits  will  go  to  Mrs.  Seidl. 

Philip  Hale. 
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consist  of  selections  from  “Tannhauser" ; 
the  overture;  the  Verlnsberg  scene. 
“Dich  Theure  Halle,”  and"  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Song. 

In  former  years  the  “Artists’  Night” 
was  the  climax  of  the  festival.  Some- 
times there  was  more  or  less  excitement 
at  the  afternoon  concert  of  the  follow- 
ing day  when  the  "Star”  condescended 
graciously  to  shine.  As  a rule  there 
was  a much  smaller  audience  at  the  last 
concert  of  the  series  when  a familiar 
•work  was  sung  in  a perfunctory  man- 
ner. Last  year,  on  the  contrary,  the 
performance  of  “Samson  and  Delilah” 
was  on  the  whole  the  most  brilliant 
feature  of  the  festival,  and  Miss  Stein 
and  Mr.  Williams  “covered  themselves 
with  glory.”  This  year  the  soloists  at 
the  Friday  afternoon  concert  will  be 
uvlde  Musln,  the  violinist,  who  will 
play  a concerto;  Miss  Stein,  who  will 
sing  an  aria  from  Berlioz’s  “Les  Troy- 
ens,”  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  will  sing 
in  English  the  prologue  to  “Pagllacci." 
Mr.  Davies  is  a bold  man;  for  In  the 
v e-.xme  prologue  Mr.  Campanarl  at  a re- 
cent Worcester  festival  made  the  audi- 
ence sit  up  straight.  The  orchestra  will 
play  Haydn’s  Symphony  in  G major 
(No  8 Peters)  and  Massenet's  suite 
taken  from  the  Incidental  music  to  “Les 
Erinnyes.” 

The  closing  concert  will  begin  with 
Rheinberger’s  concerto  for  organ  and 
horns.  In  which  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich 
of  Boston  will  play  the  solo  part.  Mr. 
Parker's  ”Hora  Novisslrna,”  which  was 
received  enthusiastically  last  year  at 
The  festival,  when  the  composer  con- 
i.  acted  his  work,  will  be  sung  under 
direction  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  The  solo 
will  be  Mrs.  Gadski.  Miss  Stein, 
Air.  Williams  and  Mr.  Davies — the  same 
quartet  a a JMV  i/i  Iasi  year,  y.iU^  the 


THE  FTRZE-BRAKE. 

No  rrore  I tread  your  aisles  of  odorous  gold, 
Arcades  auriferous  from  hill  to  hill; 

From  out  your  smouldering  glow  warm  scents 
distil, 

Spjl.ei  ard  and  musk  and  cassia,  as  of  old— 

For  me  no  more.  AH  day  the  song  has  roll'd, 
I.lmpid  and  liquid,  from  the  orange-bill, 

The  swarthy  ousel,  by  the  brown  wood-rill. 
Deep  in  the  spiry  keep  and  spiny  hold 
Of  Eldorado,  where  the  whitethorn  spray 
Glimmers  athwart  the  yellow  turrets  tall, 

And  violets  drowse  upon  a mossy  bed. 

And  soft  sea-tones  from  purple  distance  call 

The  traffic  roars  along  the  dusty  way, 

And  in  the  glare  the  dewless  grass  lies  dead. 

t 

Good  Day!  

President  McKinley  believes  in  mak- 
ing Hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

A boy  wrote  an  excellent  sketch  of 
the  career  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  a re- 
cent examination  paper;  but  the  ex- 
aminer hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
the  sentence  “About  this  time  he  shot 
at  the  Pope.”  On  inquiring  the  mean- 
ing, the  examiner  found  that  the  boy 
had  read  somewhere  that  Wolsey 
"aimed  at  the  Papacy.” 

Mr.  Fouch£  has  calculated  that  the 
axis  of  the  earth  can  be  shifted  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator  by  accumulat- 
ing a mass  of  matter  at  some  point  on  ; 
the  equator.  “This  would  require  a 
mechanical  effort  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
placement of  sixty-six  sextillions  of 
tons,  and  a million  steam  engines  of 
13,000  horse  power  working  for  about 
2.000,000  years  would  do.”  Mr.  FouchO — 
incredible  to  relate— has  evidently  never 
met  or  read  Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis.  If 
Mr.  Davis  should  stand  for  only  a 
second  on  the  equator,  anywhere  on  the 
equator,  the  axis  would  recognize  him 
and  shift  at  once.  The  New  York  Sun 
would  cheerfully  pay  the  expenses  of 
travel.  

You  may  have  seen  that  Miss  Anna 
Held  is  “deeply  interested”  in  the 
success  of  the  American  sailors  and 
soldiers.  And  was  it  not  stated  that 
she  owned  an  “American  flag,”  and 
that  she  had  sent  money  to  certain 
charitable  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  army?  Is  this  the  same 
gentle  Anna,  who  returning  to  Paris 
Told  a reporter  in  loud,  firm  tones  that 
In  no  case  would  she  ever  go  back  to 
America? 

The  journal  of  the  Ex  Llbris  Society 
deplores  the  fact  that  “no  book  plate 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  extant."  But 
do  you  suppose  that  Goldsmith,  who 
was  always  hard-up,  ever  dreamed  of 
wasting  money  on  such  an  ornament, 
A London  contemporary  well  remarks, 
“It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  a.  book  plate  ever 
possessed  by  Goldsmith  was  a pawn- 
ticket,  for  It  was  at  the  nearest  pawn- 


erlng.  That  sweet  composition  'Pur 
Dloesti’  (which  means  so  much  more 
than  It  Eays)  received  amazingly  fine 
Justice  at  his  hands,  but  perhaps  his 
best  interpretation  was  that  of  Stra- 
della’s  wonderful  song  'Pleta,  Signore,’ 
a work  which  really  foreshadows  the 
modern  tendency  so  prophetically  inas- 
much as  the  musician  felt  apd  meant 
every  word  which  inspired  his  music. 

Maurel  accordingly  made  the  subtle  dis- 
tinction; but  In  this  respect  he  reached 
the  high-water  mark  of  his  expositions 
In  Verdi’s  ‘Credo,’  from  the  part  of 
Iago  in  ‘Otello,’  a noble  and  impressive 
lyric  beautifully  sung.  But  why — and 
one  repeats  again  and  again  the  ques- 
tion—did  Maurel  snub  so  utterly  ffo- 
tan’s  final  song,  say,  from  ‘Die  Wallc- 
ure,’  among  a hundred  suitable  Wag- 
nerian compositions?  And  echo  con- 
tinues to  say — why?” 

I But  what  ailed  the  music  critic  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  when  he  heard  Melba 
; at  Covent  Garden  July  13? 

Last  night  at  Covert  Garden  Melba 
—she  is  so  great  a singer  that  one 
may  speak  of  her  in  such  a fashion— 
took  the  part  of  Juliette,  this  making 
her  third  appearance  this  season.  That 
she  sang  divinely  is,  of  course,  a mat- 
ter to  be  taken  for  granted.  Her  voice 
Is  even  more  powerful  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  her  facility  is  as  extraor- 
dinary as  ever.  She  possesses  the  per- 
fect voice  for  the  bel  canto,  the  voice 
which  does  not  rely  upon  dramatic 
feeling  for  its  effects,  but  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  and  human  beauty.  What 
that  beauty  is  none  can  know  who 
have  not  heard  Melba. 

“Yet,  behind  all,  there  is  something 
wanting.  So  rare,  so  exquisite  a voice 

is  for  the  moment  satisfying  and  de-  , - , , „ 

lightful.  Yet  after  a period  you  begin  I shop  that  'poor  Goldie  kept  his 


to  tire,  and— fatal  thing  for  the  critic! 
to  ask  questions.  These  liquid  notes, 
these  fantasies  in  vocalization,  are,  of 
course,  very  delightful.  And  yet— and 
yet— they  pall.  You  cannot  make  a 
dinner  where  sweets  alone  are  pro- 
vided, and  so  with  Melba's  singing  of 
Juliette  you  cannot  be  satisfied  as  with 
the  highest,  the  most  Intelligent  art. 
She  indeed  is  (as  it  seems  to  us)  intel- 
1 llgent  enough;  but  she  does  not  seem 
Mr.  Davies,  who  replaces  t0  make  lt  wor£h  )ier  whne  to  exercise 
her  intelligence  at  Its  full  height.  Beau- 
ty sometimes  implies  discord,  since  the 
best  experiences  of  life — life,  the  only 
lh!ng  we  diin-eyed  creatures  are  aware 
of,  unintelligible  though  It  be— some- 
times are  the  results  of  suffering;  but 
this  wonderful  artist  gives  you  no  con- 
trast, no  impression  of  comparison.  It 
may  seem  to  some  just  a little  ungrate- 
ful to  speak  so  charily  of  so  glorious  a 
singer.  Yet  our  reason  is  substantial. 
She  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  more, 
and  yet  she  does  so  little.  This  Juliette 
of  hers  Is  exquisitely  sung;  but  consider 
her  brief  operatic  record  of  this  year  in 
London— Violetta,  Kosina  and  Juliette! 
Have  we  not  reason  for  complaint?  If 
she  were  less  perfect,  such  criticism 
would  be  churlish.  As  it  Is,  we  pay  her 
by  these  words  the  highest  compliment 
In  our  power — a compliment,  be  It  said, 
which  she  amply  deserves.” 


superfluous  library.” 


s will  number  about  400 

Maurefi  as  you  probably 
es  and  writes  book3  as  well 
ly  12  he  lectured  in  London 
James's  Hall,  lt  was  the 
: that  he  gave  a few  weeks 
private  house  In  London, 
all  Gazette  spoke  of  lt  as 


led 


at  the  St. 
Maurel  deliv- 
• which  a few 


A few  weeks  ago  English  journals 
published  lists  of  books  that  children 
like  to  read.  No  doubt  they  are  still 
publishing  them.  Boys  and  girls  were 
asked  to  contribute  lists.  No  one  voted 
for  “Sandford  and  Merton"— a most  en- 
couraging fact.  The  book  that  led  was 
“Alice  in  Wonderland."  Hans  Ander- 
sen and  Grimm  were  neck  and  Heck  In 
second  place.  Other  books  held  In  high 
honor  were  "Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Lit- 
ile  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  “Water  Babies,” 
"Heroes,”  the  "Jungle  Books”  (with 
a preference  for  the  first),  "Pilgrim's 
I’rogress,”  “Arabian  Nights”  “Through 
the  Looking-glass,”  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
“Tvanhoe,”  "Masterman  Ready,”  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  fairy  books,  Mrs. 
Molegworth  and  Mr.  Henty.  “The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.”  Mr.  R.  M. 
Ballantyne,  "Lamb’s  Tales,”  Bible 
stories,  Mrs.  Ewing.  "Gulliver,”  “Uncle 
Remus,”  “The  Talisman”  and  "Helen’s 
Babies”  would  be  entitled  to  a second 
ballot  for  the  remaining  places. 


The^Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  a 
letter  written  ostensibly  by  a bog.  “I 
think  the  people  who  write  reviews 
are  very  silly.  They  always  say,  this 
is  a book  that  will  delight  all  boys, 
and  then  you  get  some  one  to  give  it 
you,  and  it's  simply  rot.  When  I’m 
a man  I shall  review  books,  and  I 
shall  remember  what  I liked  when  I 
was  in  my  youth,  and  if  I think  so  I 
shall  say  straight  out.  This  Is  a book 
the  author  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I 
wonder  any  one  print*  such  stuff,  and 
1 hope  nobody  will  buy  lt.  Father 
says  reviewers  are  afraid  to  say  things 
like  that,  because,  if  they  did,  the  peo- 
ple who  write  books  wouldn't  ask  them 
to  dinner.  I should  never  be  afraid.  I 
shouldn’t  want  to  have  dinners  with 
people  who  wrote  books  like  that.” 

But  do  you  believe  for  a moment  that 
ihis  letter  was  written  by  any  boy— 
except  an  old  one? 

They  say  that  Paris  is  full  of  Ameri- 
can students  whose  quarterly  allow- 
ance “went  down  on  La  Bourgogne.” 
Other  students  have  used  the  Spanlsh- 
American  war  as  a means  of  postponing 
payment  of  rent.  Thus  a man  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques  killed  his  father  in  the 
siege  of  Santiago  in  order  to  gain  im- 
munity fob  a time  from  the  dunning  at 
the  concierge. 

The  Dally  Messenger  tells  this  story: 
“Another  fell  from  his  bicycle  and 
sprained  his  ankle  so  badly  that  he 
‘could  not  possibly  go  to  the  bank.' 
When  the  faithful  concierge  knocked  at 
his  door,  quittance  in  hand,  he  was  im- 
mediately taken  with  a delirium  and 
could  not  speak  to  her  coherently,  but 
when  the  door  closed  upon  her,  he  calmly 
resumed  his  game  of  high-low-jack  and 
his  glass  of  grog.  This  change  from 
hysteria  to  the  Olympian  coolness  re- 
quired to  entrap  his  opponent's  ten- 
spots  was  so  astonishingly  without  self- 
consciousness  that  I could  not  help  re- 
marking; ‘That  was  a move  which 
shamed  experience  and  masterly  self- 
command.’  ‘Oh,  it  didn’t  fool  the  old 
lady,'  he  retorted.  ‘She  has  to  tell  the 
proprietor  something,  and  temporary 
insanity  is  the  only  thing  that  goes 
here.  The  truth  is.'  he  continued  with 
a little  embarrassment,  ’you  are  very 
wrong  in  thinking  me  schooled  in  decep- 
tion of  this  kind.  I could  have  settled 
today,  only  my  expected  money  went 
down  In  the  ’ ‘I  know,’  I interrupt- 

ed; 'of  course.  Your  deal!’  ” 

. ’ ' V . 1*1*  _ 

In  Egypt's  land,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 

King  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in 
style. 

She  tuk  her  dip,  then  wa'ked  unto  the  land. 
To  dry  her  royal  pelt  she  ran  along  the 
strand. 

A bulrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 
A smiling  babby  in  a wad  o’  straw. 

Site  tuk  it  up,  and  said  with  accents  mild, 
“Tare-and-agers,  girls,  which  av  ye/,  owns 
the  child.” 


We  printed  this  beautiful  poem  some 
months  ago.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  "The 
Celtic  Twilight”— a delightful  book  that 
discusses  men,  women,  dhouls  and 
I faeries— says  that  the  lines  are  a 
parody  made  by  Michael  Moran  of 
Black  Pitts,  in  the  Liberties  of  Dublin, 
in  Faddle  Alley,  on  a poem  of  his  own 
called  “Moses,”  for  Moran  (1794-1846) 
could  ill  broolc  solemnity. 


But  Mr.  S.  W.  Hathaway  of  this  city 
sends  us  the  following  version; 

On  Agypt’s  banks  contagious  to  the  Nolle, 
King  Pharao’s  daughter  wlnt  to  walk 
awhoile 

i And  pulin  off  her  duds  to  take  a schwim 
Run  up  and  down  the  banks  to  dhry  her 
skin 

And  rushin  thro  the  rushes  thick  and  thin 
Discovered  the  bashkit  that  the  choild  lay 
in ; 

I And  then  and  there  she  cried  in  accent  woild 
"Which  of  yees  ladles  owns  this  choild?  j 
It's  none  of  your  own  yere  quick  to  say. 

An,  that's  the  truth,  I've  known  you  many 
a day. 

Fut  since  we've  found  him  in  this  bed  of 
roses 

By  all  means  let  us  christ’n  him  Howly 

Moses." 

Is  this  from  the  original  poem  of 
Moran,  the  last  gleeman?  If  not,  who 
is  the  author? 


If  you  wear  pyjamas,  spell  them  with 
a “y.” 

"It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Tubbs 
! loudly  as  he  looked  up  from  his  news- 
j paper  and  speared  a piece  of  liver — he 
eats  liver  and  bacon  at  breakfast,  “it 
j seems  to  me  that  if  Capt.  Evans  is  at 
times  a rash  man,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bacon  is  a rasher.”  He  laughed 
triumphantly.  There  was  a sickening 
silence.  And  the  eldest  son  Jabez 
stared  sadly  into  the  eyes  of  his  much- 
enduring  mother. 


London  knew  hot  weather  yesterday. 
France  shared  discomfort  with  Eng- 
land. Gabriel  Feignot  wrote  years  ago 
a book  on  severe  winters  and  extraor- 
dinarily cold  days  In  Europe.  Has 
anyone  complied  a book  on  hot  sum- 


In  England  TOly  ana  August," 
vere  extremely  hot  months.  Two 
trees  In  Nottingham  Park  shed  all 
_r  leaves,  and  were  as  stripped  ns 
were  usually  In  November.  “Wet 
ther  came.  They  put  forth  new 
ves,  and  were  fully  clothed.” 


tarrhal  condition  of  the  ocular,  nasal, 
and  respiratory  mucous  membranes, 
accompanied  by  asthmatic  symptoms, 
swells  the  list. 


'’"'i  of  noin**  grass 
you  married?  The 


that 

title 


ofessor  Louis  Agassiz,  they  say, 
ounced  Niagara  with  the  accent  on 
third  syllable,  and  with  the  broad- 
t of  a's.  Agassiz  was  an  eminent 
in  of  science;  he  was  also  a Swiss. 


KLadles  of  the  Russian  Court  are  dis- 
tressed by  the  Tsarina's  request  that 
they  shall  not  smoke  In  her  presence, 
and  they  have  petitioned  her,  praying 
her  to  recall  the  obnoxious  ukase.”  Is 
their  action  surprising?  Court  ladies 
in  other  countries  are  allowed  to  light 
cigarettes— why  should  not  those  of 
be  granted  this  polite  escape 
from  boredom? 

It  the  Tsarina  were  in  truth  a benefi- 
cent ruler  she  would  buy  for  her 
female  companions  the  collection  of  56 
pipes  advertised  in  London.  It  would 
coat  her  only  150  guineas.  Listen  to  the 
wheedling  voice  of  the  present  owner: 

At  first  the  plainest  and  most  unassuming 
of  Iran's  ministers,  the  pipe,  was  gradually 
Jf-viued  to  the  rank  of  soothing  fellowship, 
4 therefore  mvst  needs  be  fair  to  the  eye 
grateful  to  the  touch.  Hence  was  the 
of  the  craftsman  brought  to  bear  upon 
task  of  endowing  with  graceful  outline 
rich  ornament  the  mute  companion  of 
udent  and  the  statesman.  We  find,  ac- 
ingly.  that  potters  and  miniature  paint- 
carvers  of  wood  and  Ivory,  not  to  men- 
other  artificers,  have  in  turn  exercised 
their  talents  in  beautifying  the  instrument 
has  brought  bliss,  contentment,  and 
insp  iration,  to  the  man  of  contempla- 
tive moods. 

T.  D.,  there  are  clays  among 
an  Algerian  clay  pipe  (18-10) 
“an  expressive  face,  long  beard, 
feet  of  a quadruped”;  a small  clay 
ice  owned  by  Charles  Keene;  and 
one  "found  in  1850  at  17  Hamilton  Ter- 
race.” We  found  a clay  the  other  day 
on  the  Common,  but  we  were  heedless 
enough  to  leave  it  there.  What  would 
you  give  for  it?  Perhaps  It  belongs 
to  the  Quietist. 

Mr.  John  Hollingshead  is  freeing  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  flats  and  cara- 
vanserais. Here  are  one  or  two  of  his 

opinions: 

“In  the  beginning,  or  very  near  the 
beginning,  an  Englishman’s  house  was 
hi#  castle.  He  lived  within  .sturdy  stone- 
walls. His  street  door  was  a draw- 
bridge. His  latch  key  was  a bugle  horn. 
His  protection  was  a ditch,  politely 
called  a moat,  but  in  reality  a sewer. 
His  notice  to  quit  was  a siege.  If  he 
was  strong  enough,  he  defied  the  writ 
of  ejectment:  if  not,  he  had  a fight  for 
lii?  money,  and  succumbed  to  battle- 
axes,  stones,  catapults,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

‘‘God  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town.  (See  copy-book  max- 
ims). The  devil  seized  them  both.  In 
Hip  country,  close  to  the  town,  he  built 
semi-detached  villas;  in  the  town  he 
invented  the  street.  Yes,  the  street; 
the  London  street!  The  best  graphic 
description  of  it  is  Yvette  Guilbert’s:  ‘A 
box  of  dominoes  set  on  end.’  * * » 
People  exist  in  streets,  as  they  do  in 
diving  bells  and  condemned  cells.  It  is 
not  life. 

“I  have  my  ideal  in  fiats.  1 like  a set 
thoroughly  'self-contained,'  where  I 
can  come  and  go  perfectly  unheeded  by 
| man,  woman,  child,  cat,  dog,  or  house- 
porter-i-above  all,  the  house-porter.  My 
objection  to  cat  and  dog  is  humanitar- 
ian. Flats  may  do  for  men  with  im- 
mortal souls,  but  they  are  no  places 
for  animals.” 

1 /Kt  -'in  , , f-f  ^ 

% THE  THEE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

■)b,  you  are  happy  as  when  first 

Love  brushed  his  wings  across  your  eyes; 
*utl  knowing  the  best,  you  fear  the  worst. 

For  foolish  Love  has  made  you  wise. 

A'hy  did  he  show  you  all  his  heart? 

1 1 Why  own  his  own  mortality? 

: own  that  lovers  sometimes  part, 

Love,  dear  Love,  some  day  may  die? 

would  have  taught  you  this; 
ewing  where  the  tree  has  root, 
but  have  plucked  the  flowering  kiss, 
you— and  Love— have  plucked  the  fruit! 


T.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Why 
not  this  be  the  Hay-Day  of  the 
nistratlon?” 

rtuiiate  observation.  For  accord- 
dictionaries  of  the  last  century 
_ay!”  is  an  interjection  of  ad- 
ion,  and  according  to  the  Standard 
nary,  “Heyday”  is  “The  time  of 
est  vitality  and  vigor;  season  of 
and  exuberant  spirits.” 


reminds  us  that  in  the  part  of  the 
English  Dictionary  published 
nth — “Haversine — Heel” — there  is 
terican  quotation  to  illustrate 
aning  of  "Hay-fever.”  We  are 
hat  the  disorder  was  first  de- 
under  the  name  of  summer 
and  there  are  quotations  from 
ns,  Sydney  Sm\th,  and  Harriet 
eau;  but  no  American  with  ca- 


When  Charmion  was  in  Boston,  she 
was  described  as  a "French  acrobat.” 
Now  that  she  is  at  the  Alhambra, 
London,  she  is  billed  as  "the  American 
: ensatlonal  undressing  lady  acrobat." 
We  have  been  informed  that  this  per- 
fect lady  is  in  reality  a Turk. 


A deep-thinking  German  professor 
thus  addressed  his  class:  "It  was  ouce 
believed  by  everybody  that  Homer  was 
a blind  singer.  Afterwards  investigat- 
ors came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  never  any  such  man  as  Homer. 
The  truth  lies  naturally  in  the  middle 
of  these  extremes.” 


More  than  cne  newspaper  man  will 
appreciate  the  point  of  the  following 
instructive  anecdote. 

Barthe,  the  French  dramatic  author, 
calling  upon  a friend  whose  opinion  he 
wished  to  have  regarding  his  new  com- 
edy, found  him  dying,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, proposed  to  read  the  play.  “Con- 
sider," said  the  man,  "I  have  not  more 
than  an  hour  to  live.”  "Aye,”  replied 
Barthe,  “but  I assure  you  that  this 
will  occupy  only  half  that  time.” 


Mrs.  Straehan,  it  appears,  docs  not 
wish  to  take  the  Bram  witnesses  as 
boarders.  And  yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  discuss  the  Bram  case  at 
table. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  burglars 
have  at  last  visited  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. The  street  was  fast  losing  caste. 


So  Heinrich  Boetel,  the  tenor,  who 
was  once  a hackman,  is  coming  to  this 
country.  Boetel,  who  is  now  40  years 
old,  is  called  in  Berlin  the  A.  B.  C. 
tenor,  because  he  has  no  other  tones  in 
his  voice. 


Dewey  may  take  Washington,  D.  C., 
before  he  receives  orders  not  to  do  so. 


Gladstone — Bismarck — Leo  XIII.  (ab- 
sit,  omen!)  Verdi,  in  his  83th  year,  is 
still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body. 

Lord  Rosslyn  has  contributed  to  a 
■woman’s  paper  a human  document,  en- 
titled "Depression.”  In  it  he  describes 
his  own  career.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  "document”:  “He  rouses 
himself  from  his  lethargy  and  moody 
meditations,  finds  the  train  Is  due,  and 
slowly  rising  prepares  himself  for  his 
nocturnal  work,  the  profession  which 
he  loves.  He  is  an  actor,  then!  an  ac- 
tor of  his  own  choice,  one  whose  name 
could  help  him  earn  a livelihood  at  first, 
but  whose  ambition  will  not  stick  at 
that.  Success  he  courts,  artistically, 
dramatically,  even  though  it  be  finan- 
cially. He  knows  it  will  be  years  be- 
fore his  wish  can  be  achieved,  years 
of  uphill  toil  and  struggle,  years  of 
happiness,  with  moments  of  despair,  if 
not  regret.  Still  this  night’s  work  is  not 
enough  for  him!  Talent,  he  feels,  is 
inborn,  and  taste  for  literature  and 
writing  scarce  an  acquired  gift.  And 
who  is  this  depressed  young  man?  He 
subscribes  himself  Rosslyn.” 

Our  eminent  townsman  and  tragedian. 
Dr.  Simon  M.  Landis,  points  out  to  us 
in  a circular  the  horrible  results  of 
smoking  cigarettes.  We  quote  cheer- 
fully from  the  thrilling  document; 

"From  a normal  physiological  view 
cigarettes  are  very  injurious;  but,  from 
a pathological  aspect  these  malignant 
poisons  may  benefit  the  feelings  of  the 
smoker,  but  feelings  don’t  decern  cipher 
scientific  problems,  it  takes  unclogged 
thinking  faculties,  and  especially  those 
of  the  reasoning  group,  to  give  a clear 
understanding  cf  naturo's  wants.  Sup- 
pose a coarse  person  who  feeds  on  fat 
junk,  works  in  sewers  where  foul  gases 
are  inhaled,  cigarettes  may  benefit  him. 
upon  the  principle  of  ‘pig  eat  pig.’ 

"Cigarettes  prevent  cell  germination, 
deaden  the  most  minute  nerves  of  sen- 
; sation,  stupefy  the  brain,  harden  the 
I heart,  sere  the  conscience,  destroy  the 
sympathetic  attributes  of  manhood  and 
deteriorate  the  virtues  of  grace  divine; 
and  blunt  the  normal  senses  of  genuine 
paternity! 

"By  the  time  his  (the  smoker's)  sym- 
pathetic nerve  is  half  palsied  by  this 
drug  he  is  thoroughly  deaf  and  dumb 
to  the  fine  feelings  of  genuine  manhood 
that  should  be  enthroned.  Proof — he 
prefers  his  filthy  poison  to  the  society 
| of  ladies,  children  and  undefiled  man- 
| kind.  He  is  insane  in  a high  degree, 
and  if  naturally  weak  in  his  reflective 
(reasoning)  faculties  and  strong  in  his 
executive  propensities  l,e  may  become 
a raving  maniac,  which  like  drunken- 
ness starts  in  moderation.” 


Boston,  Aug.  16. 

The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

The  Quietist  and  X were  watching  a man 
pushing  a lawn  mower  across  the  grass 
close  to  the  Park  Street  railing.  The  Quietist 


1 said  "Let  nto  tell 
was  never  cut.  Ar 
la  (Instructive.” 

\ Yours  truly, 

C.  M.  W. 

THE  UNCUT  GRASS. 

Tho  grass  grew  on  the  grave  to  the' 
/might  of  a man's  knee. 

The  sunshine,  dying,  was  a-dreanilng 
dreams.  The  hush  of  sleep  was  upon 
the  little  graveyard.  Thorn  was  the  | 
chirp  of  grasshoppers,  the  buzzing  of 
an  aldermanlo  bee.  A faint  wind  was 
astir  in  the  trees,  in  the  bush,  in  the  j 
grass.  Like  ghosts  surprised  by  dawn 
tlie  white  stones  peered  slyly  through 
the  dark  greenery  in  the  fading  light  | 
of  sunset.  Here  and  there  were 
splashes  of  color,  a rose  bush  of  rod,  a j 
clump  of  clematis.  Like  unto  a priest 
robed  in  a gorgeous  chasuble,  the  sky  In 
its  sunset  spread  arms  of  benediction— 
and  oh,  those  white,  rose-tinted  clouds! 
—above  the  slumbering  faithful. 

A woman  dressed  in  white  and  black, 
young,  golden-haired,  sweet-faced,  of 
pensive  beauty,  walked  up  the  narrow 
path.  A man  lingering  near  the  west- 
ern gate  saw  her  and  smiled  and  fol- 
lowed slowly— yet  faster  than  she 
walked. 

She  stood  by  a grave.  Tho  fading  I 
light  made  her  fair  hair  as  any  nimbus. 
As  a sorrowing  angel  she  bent  over  the 
grave. 

The  man  uncovered.  She  started 
slightly.  And  she  was  less  like  unto  an 
angel,  for  her  cheeks  flushed.  She  was 
a woman. 

"His  grave  had  been  neglected  sadly,” 
she  said. 

| The  grass  grew  on  the  grave  to  the 
height  of  a man's  knee. 

“I  have  brought  a pair  of  sheers  to 
cut  'the  grass.  I have  brought  flowers 
to  put  over  him.” 

The  man  looked  pensively  at  the  long 
grass. 

"And  now  it  seems  to  me”— he  spoke 
as  to  himself,  “like  the  beautiful  un- 
cut hair  of  graves;  or  the  flag  of  my 
disposition— of  hopeful  green  stuff 
j woven.” 

"Ah,”  she  sighed,  ‘‘my  disposition  has  I 
not  been  woven  of  cheerfulness  since—” 
She  looked  down  at  the  grave. 

“I  must  cut  the  grass,"  and  she  raised 
the  bright,  new  shears. 

"You  look  pale,”  said  the  man;  "you 
have  been  overdoing.  You  have  given 
yourself  up  to  sorrow.” 

And  he,  too,  looked  down  . at  the 
grave. 

"It  has  been  neglected  shamefully,” 
she  said;  but  he  led  her  to  a rustic 
bench.  Yellow  roses  bloomed  beside  It. 
Green  willows  bent  over  it.  Man  and 
woman,  facing  the  golden  West,  sat 
down.  His  voice  was  soft  and  purring. 

| At  times  'he  looked  at  her  from  the 
j corners  of  his  eyes. 

She  listened  gently.  She  drew  off 
her  gauntlets  which  should  protect  her 
hands  from  the  'heavy  shears. 

Having  pointed  to  her  the  West, 

1 still  looking  at  the  royally  purple  sky, 

I he  dropped  'his  hand.  It  fell  upon  her 
I hand.  It  rested  there. 

The  sunset  faded  like  a flaming  lamp. 

'A  wind  whispered  chill  things  to  the 
grass.  The  white  grave-stones  seemed 
to  stir  in  the  uncertain  light;  they 
moved,  like  unto  ghosts  released  from 
the  day-spell. 

She  shivered. 

“It’s  too  cold  for  you— and  the  dew- 
let  me  beg  you— 

She  rose  to  her  feet. 

“But  I have  not  cut  the  grass.” 
"Tomorrow." 

Arm-in-arm  they  passed  through  the 
gate.  The  wan  dark  deepened.  The 
win'd  grew  mad  in  the  graveyard;  it 
'told  strange  stories,  silly  jests;  it  chuck- 
lied  and  it  snickered.  The  man  heard; 
he  turned  and  smiled  In  answer. 

The  grass  grew  on  the  grave  to  the 
height  of  a man’s  knee. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


To  J.  J.  H. : The  poont,  “The  Furze- 
Brake,”  which  appeared  recently  in  this 
column,  is  complete  in  itself.  No,  we 
cannot  explain  the  line  you  quote. 
Jls  not  the  finest  poetry  unintelligible? 

The  Paris  authorities  have  at  last  in- 
terfered, says  the  Morning  Post  (Lon- 
don) correspondent,  to  put  a stop  to  a 
horrible  traffic  in  Italian  children, 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  a con- 
siderable time  by  a family  named  Val- 
sa.  The  Valsas  used  to  get  the  Italian 
Embassy  to  send  them  back  to  Naples 
as  paupers,  and  there  they  would  en- 
gage a dozen  or  so  boy's  of  from  13  to 
16  years  of  age,  whose  lives  they  would 
insure.  They  then  brought  them  to 
Paris  and  hired  them  out  to  factories, 
especially  glass  factories,  at  60f.  a 
month  each,  the  money  being  paid  to 
the  Valsas  ostensibly  for  board  and 
lodging.  The  board  consisted  of  black 
'bread,  potatoes  and  water,  and  the 
hedging  of  a filthy,  never-ventilated  hut, 
where  the  children  slept  in  relays  of 
four,  the  bed  never  being  unoccupied 
for  a moment.  The  Valsas  ih  this  way 
cleared  40f.  monthly  on  each  of  their 
victims.  The  children  caught  tubercu- 
losis through  working  in  the  hot  at- 


tliey  also  occasionally  contracted  other 
maladies  the  bed  In  the  hut  became  n 
centre  of  Infection.  Several  children 
hnvo  died.  Tho  present  Inquiry  Is  bo-  | 
Ing  made  into  three  recent  deaths.  Do-  I 
mlnleo  Vatea  and  his  wife  have  berm  j 
in  rested  In  Paris,  and  Danuta  Valsa  : 
bus  been  Incarcerated  In  Italy,  where  j 
the  high  mortality  among  tho  children  I 
entrusted  to  him  had  finally  aroused  j 
suspicion. 


Then  felt  I like  Home  watcher  of  the  nicies  . 
V lien  a new  nlunel  swlma  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  Mont  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
lie  stared  at  the  Pacific— and  all  ids  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a wild  surmise— 
fcfilent.  u|H>n  e peak  In  Darien. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  not  the  only 
discoverer.  Yet  it  is  not  in  our  nature 
to  boast.  Let  the  poet  speak  for  him- 
self. He  lives  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  Is 
in  Virginia  what  J.  Gordon  Coogler. 
Esq.,  Is  to  South  Carolina.  His  flight 
is  ever  higher,  yet  his  Muse,  too.  Is 
of  virginal  chastity.  Read  the  whole 
poem  to  your  little  ones.  You  yourself, 
t ending,  will  forget  the  mosquitoes  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  comforts  of  country  life. 
Space  Is  limited.  This  very  night  a dis- 
patch may  arrive  stating  that  the  in- 
defatigable Dewey  has  taken  Hong- 
Kong.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
extracts. 

POLITENESS  AND  ARROGANCE. 

There  trudged  an  aged  gentleman, 

A basket  on  his  arm, 

Was  filled  with  goodly  viands,  which 
An  epicure  might  charm. 

His  cloth  showed  that  his  station  was 
Amongst  the  wealthy  class, 

And  as  he  walked,  a younger  man 
Essayed  by  him  to  pass. 

They  engaged  in  conversation,  and 
the  young  man  toldtfthc  aged  gentleman 
“from  whence  he  came,  and  how  his 
plains  (sic)  were  balked.” 

Re  asked  for  work  and  wages  and 
For  lodging  and  for  board. 

But  did  not  fix  the  totals  which 
He’d  have  h's  friend  afford. 

The  master's  only  daughter  kept 
The  lordly  mansion  fine. 

Where  hosts  of  wealthy  people  came 
At  stated  times  to  dine. 

Tlie  young  man  ffor  convenience  we 
Will  call  him  Henry  Scott.) 

Was  soon  the  master's  right  hand  man, 
Was  always  on  the  spot. 

Adela's  lovely  face  he  saw. 

The  master's  only  child. 

But  while  he  loved  he  broke  no  law,  | 
And  hence  was  not  exiled. 

He  had  many  rivals.  But  the  father 
loved  his  daughter  more  “than  Mam- 
mon's lust  or  rank.” 

There  chanced  a time  long  afterward, 
About  the  sa,me  lone  spot. 

Where  first  the  aged  gentleman 
Had  met  with  Henry  Scott — 

A gentleman  on  horse-back  who 
Seemed  all  the  earth  to  scorn. 

Whose  every  look  and  action  showed 
He  was  to  riches  born. 

Men  on  horseback  in  Boston  and  the 
suburbs  are  more  modest.  It  is  the 
bioyclist  who  scorns  the  earth  and  all 
they  that  walk  thereon.  The  haughty 
gentleman  wooed  Adela.  He  demanded 
her  as  his  right.  But  the  father,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a game  old  sport, 
passed  him  the  ice-pitcher. 

With  fallen  face  the  stranger  left, 

And  rode  at  frightful  pace; 

Adel  and  Her.ry  from  the  house, 

Had  seen  all  that  tock  plaoe. 

And  that  same  night,  'mid  grand  display, 
'Neath  wealth  and  beauty's  sun, 

This  noble  twain  of  loving  hearts 
Were  rendered  into  one. 

To  our  mind  this  is  the  most  sustained 
poem  in  the  little  volume.  "Spring,” 
"Fashion’s  Votaries,”  “The  Sabbath 
Sunlight”  arc.  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  attention.  In  “Lines  to  a 
Lady,”  Mr.  O.  M.  Steward  expresses  a 
distinct  desirs  to  kiss  the  inspirer  of 
bis  verse;  but  since  she  is  a "lady,” 
there  is  no  real  harm  in  his  wish. 

Then,  happy  bee!  to  hive  I’d  go, 

With  treasure  such  as  ne’er  before 
Was  ever  brought  to  home  of  bees, 

In  box  or  gum  or  honey  trees. 

This  verse  would  bear  revision.  The 
allusion  to  “gum”  in  connection  with  a 
lady's  mouth  is  unfortunate. 


The  experiences  of  Mr.  Charles  Nor- 
man, jeweler,  and  pretty  well  on  in  life, 
as  narrated  by  himself  at  the  London 
County  Sessions  yesterday,  are  instruct- 
ive. For  the  last  20  years  he  has  been 
giving  feeble  imitations  of  a famous 
master  of  the  art  of  procuring  free  re- 
pasts. He  has  had  for  the  asking  chops 
and  potatoes,  varied  by  “food  and  ci- 
gars.” and  more  eccentrically  by  “food, 
wine  and  soup,”  and  by  “soup  and 
champagne.”  Altogether,  three-and- 
twenty  convictions  have  been 
registered  against  him  As  he  re- 
inkrked  in  his  autobiographical 
address  to  the  Court,  he  sometimes  had 
tlie  feeling  that  he  must  have  what  he 
■wanted.  But,  he  pathetically  added,  he 
didn't  always  get  it;  and,  indeed,  with 
years  his  palate  had  become  less  nice. 
His  first  meal  cost  the  purveyor  three 


3t  behooves-  .ArltV,  n'aii  who  values  liberty  of-  _ 

conscience  for  himself  to  resist  invasions  oi  ™en  love  » gl  iss  of  agua  ardlente.  and 
shillings;  he  only  owed  elghtpence  for  It  In  the  cose  of  others;  or  their  ease  may.  bj  *! I^rn<?n(>  rSel»m,  ’"aW  scrap  of 
ids  last.  And.  then,  he  had  only  had  *'ha"f  of  circumstances,  become  his  own  parade  the ItfeelT and  show  themselves 
1!  what  you  might  call  repasts  all  told.  oenoo'es  him.  too.  in  his  cwn  case,  to  give  off  to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  their 
The  face  value  of  the  lot.  he  pointed  out  1,5  example  of  concession,  betraying  the  com-  neighbors.  I fancy  that  half  the  old 
-was  but  twentv-two  and  siv  inon  rtshts  of  ir.dcrondent  opinion,  by  an-  ball  dresses  In  Europe  find  their  way 
for-  ft,-.  K.  v, , a.  . swerlnB  questions  of  faith,  which  the  law« after  various  vicissitudes,  to  Cuba.  On 
ami  for  that  he  had  done  eight  „ave  kft  ‘belwecn  Go(, f!'e  laws  a Sunday  or  a feast  day  the  ebon  ladles 

years  and  a halt—  more  time  than  ’ " sally  forth  in  all  their  glory,  arrayed  In  j 

If  he  had  appropriated  flfl.000  from  As  evidence  of  Tefiw=or,-=  their  white  sister's  cast-off  finery,  with 

the  Bank  of  England.  There  were  only  for  Jams  an  eLacf  frnm  , l0w  n/cks  and  short  sleeves.  The  mat- 

i ..yon  ..  , ,/  * -actants,  an  extract  from  a letter  ter  of  underclothing  is  frequently  alto- 

»ood  grounds  for  this  self-upbraid-  nvrltten  in  1S04  by  the  former  to  J.  W.  gether  overlooked,  shoes  and  stockings  j 

Jng.  A more  futile  waste  of  “time''  sei-  Kppes  is  of  peculiar  interest-  never  by  any  chance  appear,  but  a i 


com  gets  upon  the  record.- 
iazette. 


-Pall  Mall 


-V* 


Pure  religion  and  v.ndefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 


peculiar  interest:  - , . , __ 

"I  inclose  a letter  from  Mrs.  Adams  ‘ • * woffly.^ » ™ ‘ * ^fc^bLnTe- 
a proof  that  our  friendship  is  unbroken  on  crocs  are  madly  fond  of  music,  and  al- 
Jier  part.  It  has  been  a stiong  one,  and  has  though  they  prefer  the  dreadful  tom- 
gone  through  trying  circumstances  on  both  tom  and  thei”  own  barbaric  sounds, 
sides,  yet  I retain  it  thoroughly  both  for  imported,  doubtless,  from  Africa,  they 
herself  and  Mr.  Adams;  he  and  myself  h->ve 'w111  crowd  the  galleries  of  the  Tacon 
gone  through  so  irony  scenes  together  that  Xi\®atreT  to  lis,tei\  Italian  operas, 
nit  his  nnaiiiios  i„v»  „ ,,  “ When  I was  last  in  Havana  nearly 

a „ V 1 1 1 d ° ^ and  every  darky  you  met  was  whistling 

a Know  him  to  possess  so  many  good  ones,  as  the  Toreador  song  from  Carmen,  the 

that  I have  never  withdrawn  my  esteem,  favorite  opera  then  being  performed  to 

When  politics  ran  high  in  the  late  nn<1  1 am  happy  that  this  letter  gives  me  an  the  accompaniment  of  an  orchestra 

fifties  and  when  in  the  sixties  the  North  wportunity  of  expressing  U to  both  of  them,  largoly  composed  jpf  ,c°lored_  J]«ople— a. 

and  the  South  were  arrayed  against 
each  other,  you  often  heard  New  Eng- 
landers declaiming  bitterly  against 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  an  "infidel,”  an 
"atheist.”  Hopelessly  ignorant  persons 
condemned  him  as  "a  slaveholder”  and 
a "libertine”;  but  the  prevailing  taunt 
was  "French  infidel.” 


I shall  do  It  with  a frank  declaration  that  Peculiarity  which  would  never  be  toler- 
one  act  of  h s life  Bn,i  o,7.  ated  in  the  States,  where  no  white  con- 

, J " *’  Und  ne'  er  but  °“e-  ductor  would  lead  a.  mixed  band,  and 

re  .ot  al  displeasure— his  midnight  ap-  where  half  the  audience  would  leave 
pomtments.  If  lerpect  for  him  will  not  per-  the  house  on  beholding  woolly  heads 
)nit  me  to  ascribe  that  altogelher  to  the  in-  bending  over  instruments  played  by 
fiuence  of  others,  it  will  leave  me  somethin-  sable  hands.  Many  members  of  the  Ta- 

for  friendship  to  forgive  ••  fctc  ° con  Orchestra,  one  of  the  best  in  ex- 

- L_  ’ istence,  are  full-blooded  negroes,  and. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  vith  ,he'r  co-operation,  not  only  Ital- 
k more  reasonable  period?  that  the  great  i^ertorm^' ria”  ^ iS  SUCCeSSful- 
heated  by  majority  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  ' 1 * 


A survival  of  tradition, 
war-fury.  The  reproach  in  the  past  I'feSard  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter, 
was  not  in  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant  ?fet  there  are  always  Rae  Wilsons,  and 
alone.  Thus  we  find  Richard  Hildreth,  Hood’s  ode  is,  alas,  always  pertinent, 
historian  and  good  hater,  describing  Ho  you  remember  a certain  passage  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  Jefferson  in  that  fierce  invective? 
these  words:  JBehold  yon  servitor  of  God  and  Mammon, 

Wh6,  binding  up  his  Bible  with  his  lodger, 

"He  believed,  like  Paine,  in  a person-  Blends  Gospel  texts  with  trailing  gammon, 
al  God  and  a future  life,  but  like  him  A black  leg  saint,  a spiritual  hedger, 
regarded  Christianity,  in  the  supernat-  " h°  backs  his  rigid  Sabbath,  so  to  speak, 
ural  view  of  it,  as  a popular  fable,  an  Against  the  wicked  remnant  of  the  week, 
instrument  for  deluding,  misgoverning,  saving  bet  against  his  sinful  bias— 
and  plundering  mankind;  and  these  eue  tbat  1 ani •"  lle  whispers  to  himself, 
opinions  he  entertained,  as  he  did  most  „ chea 4 a?.arytfcinR  for  reIfl 

others,  with  little  regard  to  any  quail-  0 on  eart  can  Eay  1 am  not  Pious!" 

fying  considerations,  and  with  an  en- 
ergy approaching  fanaticism.  But  he 
was  no  more  inclined  than  were  the 
New  England  Rationalists  to  become  a 
martyr  to  the  propagation  of  unpopu- 
lar ideas.  That  he  left  to  Paine  and  j 
others  of  less  discretion  or  more  cour-  [ 
age  than  himself.  He  found  a safer  | 
and  more  popular  way  of  indulging  his 
sentiments  in.  an  avowed  and  active 
hostility  to  all  public  establishments 
for  the  support  of  religion.”  (Hil- 


C;  $ 


flwj  *1, 

MUSIC. 


A foreign  newspaper  gives  the  follow- . 
ing  account  of  Brahms’s  posthumous  | 
dreth’s  History  of  the  United  States,  trouble;  for  composers  are  not  all  buried 
vol.  v.,  p.  458).  in  the  potters’  field. 

. , , 7 It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 

And  Hildreth  says  (page  461  of  the  a“th  of  Brahms  in  April,  1897,  nothing, 
same  volume)  “Jefferson  seems  to  have  jCOuld  be  found  in  the  way  of  a will 


considered  himself  excessively  ill  treat- 
ed by  the  clergy,  who  were  constantly 
twitting  him  with  his  infidel  opinions. 
But  it  does  not  very  distinctly  appear 
in  what  respect  the  religious  bigotry 
of  the  clergy  was  at  all  worse  than 
Jefferson’s  political  bigotry.”  A good 
hater  was  Mr.  Hildreth. 


Now  on  the  9th  day  of  last  June  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
a large  and  important  collection  of 
papers  which  had  belonged  to  his  great- 
grandfather, Thomas  Jefferson.  These 
papers  had  been  offered  for  sale  to 
Congress.  The  bill  failed  to  come  up 
in  one  of  the  houses.  Then  came  the 
war  and  put  an  end  to  all  chance  of 


but  a letter  in  a drawer  of  the  writing 
table,  consisting  of  two  sheets,  and 
addressed  to  Brahms’s  most  intimate 
friend,  Simrock,  the  music  publisher  at 
Berlin.  This  letter  contained  apparent- 
ly several  testamentary  directions, 
some  of  which  were  vague,  and  even 
contradictory.  On  the  first  page  were 
the  following  words:  ‘I  bequeath  my 
property  in  equal  parts  to  the  Franz 
Liszt  Pension  Fund  Society  in  Ham- 
burg, and  to  the  ‘Vienna  Musicians 
Pension  Fund.  Carl  Czerny  Below 
Brahms’s  name  was  written  in  full,  but 
the  whole  sheet  had  been  crossed  over, 
evidently  showing  that  Brahms  had 
changed  his  intentions.  The  second 
sheet  confirms  this  supposition.  On  it, 
among  other  notes,  is  written:  I be- 

queath my  property  to  the  Society.— J. 
B ’’  Many  persons  can  prove  that  by 
the  "Society”  Brahms  meant  the 
"Vienna  Society  of  Friends  of  Music”- 
the  well-known  "Wiener  Geselfschaft 


Eon  from  1790,  • or  before,  to  1826. 


their  purchase  by  the  National  Govern-  . „ 

ment.  Mr.  Coolidge  was  successful  in  d knottymi'int ' at  once  arose  as  to 
acquiring  the  collection,  which  includes  Brahms’s  latest  wishes  in  the  matter, 
nearly  3000  autograph  letters  of  Jeffer-  an,i  the  first-named  societies  point  tri- 
umphantly to  the  sheet  signed  in  full 
while  the  eecerd  sheet  bears  only  the 
composer’s  initials.  The  Austrian  law 
only  acknowledges  the  validity  of  a 
will  signed  in  full  by  the  testator. 
Fresh  claims  were  also  advanced  by 
Brahms’s  relations  in  Germany  and 
America.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  musl- 
■ersations  cal  circles  as  to  the  result  of  the  action 
and  now  proceeding,  in  which  there  has 
a arisen  the  difficult  point  of  deciding 
hich  of  the  claimants  was  to  be  con- 


The  following  interesting  passage  is 
from  a letter  written  by  Jefferson  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia. 

The  letter  is  dated,  “Washington,  April 

£1,  1803”: 

"In  some  of  the  delightful  eonv 
with  you.  In  the  evenlrgs  of  1798,  ’99, 
which  served  as  an  anodyne  to  the  afflictions 
of  the  crisis  through  which  cur  <oUntry  was  "^‘ered^the  plaintiff^ "and  which  the  de 
then  labcrirg,  the  Christian  religion  was  ’fPndant.  The  Vienna  Lower  Court  gave 
sometimes  our  topic;  and  I then  promise;  its  decision  in  favor  of  the  “Vienna 
you  that  one  day  or  ether  I would  give  you  Society,”  but  the  two  other  parties  d 1 s - 
my  views  of  It.  They  arc-  the  result  of  a life  1 hi  Ted  this,  and  appealed  to  the  Higher 
of  Inquiry  and  reflection,  and  very  different  Court,  and  as  still  at  r v„_ 

from  that  anti-Christian  syt.tem  Imputed  to  IWbably  months  will  elapse 

me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opin-  before  the  question  is  settled  as  to  the 
Ions.  To  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  1 status  of  plaintiff  and  defendants.  Then 


fern,  Indeed,  opposed;  but  not  to  the  genuine 
precept & of  Jt;us  himself.  I am  a Christian 
in  the  only  sense  In  which  He  wished  anyone 
to  be;  sincerely  attached  to  His  doctrines, 
in  preference  to  all  others;  ascribing  to  Hlrr.- 
relf  every  human  excellence;  and  believing 
He  rever  claimed  any  other." 


In  the  course  of  the  letter  Jefferson 
epoaks  of  sending  “a  Syllabus  or  Out- 
line" of  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  Christianity.' 

“This  I now  »:end  you,  as  the  only  dfs- 
charge  of  my  promise  I can  probably  ever 
execute,  end  in  confiding;  it  to  you  I know  it 
will  not  \>*i  exposed  to  the  malignant  perver- 
sion* of  thofe*  who  make  every  word  from  me 
a text  for  new  misrepresentation*  and  calum- 
nies, etc  . etc.  I am,  moreover,  averse  to  the 
r'.rr  muric&tion  >i  my  religious  tenets  to 
the  public,  becaufe  it  would  countenance  the 
►ion  of  those  who  have  endeavored 
them  before  that  tribunal  and  to 
ubtic  opinion  to  erect  itself  into  that 
n over  the  rights  of  conscience 
laws  have  so  Justly  proscribed. 


pn mu 


begins  the  Question  of  the  inheritance. 
The  decision  of  the  first  court  is  not  to 
be  expected  befors  the  middle  of  1899, 
and,  as  the  verdicts  of  three  different 
courts  must  be  waited  for,  the  final  re- 
sult will  probably  be  known  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  enormous  expenses 
that  will  possibly  have  been  incurred 
in  this  complicated  case  by  that  time 
may  easily  be  Imagined. 

In  "Cuba:  Past  and  Present,”  Mr. 
Richard  Da.vey  thus  speaks  of  the  mu-, 
sical  enjoyments  of  the  people: 

"The  usual  way  of  spending  the  even-| 
ing  in  a Cuban  house  Is  to  place  two 
long  rows  of  rooking  chairs  opposite 
one  another,  and  sit  chatting,  every- 
body meanwhile  smoking  the  inevitable 
cigarette.  I.n  some  of  the  houses  music 
of  a high  order  may  be  heard,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  Cuban  ladles  sing  charm- 
ingly.” 

The  negro  population  there,  as  else- 
where, retains  the  childlike  nature 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  black  man 
as  being,  after  all.  an  elementary  crea- 
ture. 

"Whatever  their  vicesumay  fie.  they 
are  by  no  means  ambitious,  and  are  con- 
tented with  the  simplest  pleasures.  The 


Mr.  Ed.  Rose,  a ’cellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  married 
to  Miss  Emma  Mahler,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Gustav  Mahler,  conductor  of 
the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera,  Aug.  24,  at 
•the  Reformirte  Kirche,  Vienna-  After 
a.  wedding  trip  through  Italy^  they  will 
sail  for  New  York  about  the  middle  Of 
September. 

The  new  director  of  L.a  Scala  has 
been  appointed,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
many  he  proved  to  be  'the  30-year-old 
Gatti  Casazza.  Although  a ship's  en- 
gineer by  profession,  Signor  Gatti  owes 
his  appointment  to  the  reputation  for 
insight  and  conscientiousness  he  gained 
while  directing  a few>'operatic  perform- 
ances at  Ferrara,  where  he  succeeded 
his  father  at  the  Teatro  Communale, 
and  produced  with  excellent  success 
nearly  all  the  important  new  operas. 
As  first  conductor  is  the  well-known 
musician,  Toscanini,  also  quite  a young 
man;  both  appointments  are  owing 
mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
poser and  librettist,  Arrigo  Boito. 

The  Uondon  Musical  Courier  says 
(Aug.  4):  "The  lionized  artist  has  fled 

away  and  become  an  ordinary  mortal, 
to  whom  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a 
summer  holiday  are  as  welcome  as  to 
paterfamilias  of  the  city  and  his  wife 
and  family.  After  the  turmoil  of  the 
opera  season  Covent  Garden  singers 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  recoup  their 
strength  at  foreign  watering  places.  At 
Alx-les-Balns,  we  hear,  a goodly  num- 
ber are  gathered.  Calv£  and  Marie  Roze 
have  been  there  some  time;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jean  de  Reszke,  are  going  there,  and  also 
to  Mont  Dore  this  summer;  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  is  thinking  of  putting  in  a 
week  of  his  holiday  there.  At  Monte- 
catini  is  to  be  found  the  veteran  com- 
poser Verdi,  who,  though  in  excellent 
health,  is  enjoying  a course  of  baths 
there.  Emma  Eames  and  her  husband 
have  gone  to  Italy,  while  Mr.  Maurice 
Grau,  the  shepherd  of  'the  Covent 
Garden  flock,  has  betaken  himself  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  home  in  Paris, 
whither  has  also  gone  Maurel.  Mr. 
Louis  Hillier,  the  violinist,  who  has 
recently  been  ill,  and  Van  Dyck  are 
both  in  Belgium,  and  Cosima  Wagner 
has  recently  been  staying  at  Boppard- 
on-the-Rhi-ie  with  Humperdinck.” 

The  cantata,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
which  was  performed  on  July  23  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace.  London,  Is  the  joint 
composition  of  Mr.  Augustus  Barratt 
and  Mr.  J.  St.  A.  Johnson,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  just  been  appointed  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the  Glasgow  Ath- 
enaeum. 

Ella  Paneera,  the  pianist,  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Max  Bluthner  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  pianoforte  makers. 

Alberto  Visetti  is  translating  a work 
by  Cametti  of  Rome,  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Palestrina.  This  book  brings 
to  light  many  facts  hitherto  unknown 
regarding  the  life  of  this  great  musi- 
cian. At  the  same  time,  Visetti  is  re- 
vising and  arranging  w’ith  piano  ac- 
companiments a series  of  solfeggi  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cent- 
ury by  Aprile.  These  are  specially  de- 
signed for  the  study  of  sostenuto  and 
legato. 

Ella  Russell  and  Pauline  Joran  are 
engaged  for  the  forthcoming  season  of 
opera  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin, 
which  will  open  for  two  weeks  tomor- 
row, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michael 
Gunn.  This  is  in  connection  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  will  probably 
begin  a new  opera  this  autumn  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,” 
thus  challenging  comparison  with  Herr 
Goldmark.  For  this  work  Mr.  Sturgess 
will  provld#  the  libretto.  During  his 
holidays  Sir  Alexander  proposes  to_ 

| write  the  incidental  music  for  Richard 
I II.,  with  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  will 
reopen  the  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  lias  in.  prepara- 
tion a new  play,  for  which  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Corder  is  writing  the  Incidental 
music. 


The  son  of  ti\e  composer  ot  "Carmen." 
was  the  cause  of  a serious  accident  at 
Trouville  the  other  day.  Whilst  driv- 
ing a motor  car  along  a hilly  and  wind- 
ing road,  on  turning  a sharp  corner  he 
came  suddenly  upon  a private  carriage. 
Though  he  managed  to  turn  his  ma- 
| chine  aside  to  avoid  a collision,  the 
horse  shied  violently,  upsetting  the  car- 
riage and  its  occupants,  one  of  whom,  a 
lady,  sustained  concussion  of  the  brain 
and  died  shortly  afterward. 

Victoria  has  sent  Mr.  Maurice  Grau 
a flamed  and  signed  photograph  of 
herself  as  a souvenir  of  the  opera  and 
other  musical  performances  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  this  season. 

Yvette  Gullbert  has  every  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  on  the  contract 
just  made  for  a tour  through  Russia, 
Austria,  Germany  and  Roumanla, 
since,  if  report  says  true,  she  is  to  re- 
ceive $60,000  for  one  hundred  concerts, 
and  in  addition  43  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
takings. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Bruch  has  been  appoint- 
ed conductor  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra 
in  succcession  to  Mr.  Wilhelm  Kes.  He 
is  a native  of  Mayence,  and  studied 
music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatorium, 
after  leaving  which  he  conducted  con- 
certs at  Freiburg  and  Baden.  Subse- 
quently he  became  conductor  of  the 
Strasburg  Opera  House. 

The  repertory  of  la  Scala  (November) 
will  probably  be  as  follows:  "Meister- 
slngers,”  “Huguenots,"  "Othello,"  “Me- 
phlstofeles,”  and  "Iris,”  the  new  opera 
of  Mascagni  (if  successful  at  Ronre). 
Tamagno,  De  Lucia,  De  Marchl  and 
Darcie  will  sing. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  has  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  to  write 
the  incidental  music  for  the  forthcom- 
ing revival  of  "Macbeth”  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Era 
writes:  "Some  of  our  theatres,  as  re- 

gards the  audience,  present  a curious 
spectacle  during  the  summer  months. 
The  playgoing  Parisian  has  fled  the  city, 
the  English  tourist  prefers  the  open- 
air  caffe  concerts  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sfees  to  the  suffocating  atmosphere  In 
our  theatres.  But  not  so  the  provincial. 
He  does  not  mind  the  heat  and  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  performance.  The 
Parisian,  as  we  all  know,  once  seated  in 
his  stall,  is  not  demonstrative;  he  very 
rarely  applauds,  hissing  is  considered 
had  form,  nor  has  he  any  inclination 
'to  compete  with  the  claque.  The  pro-  i 
vincial,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
it  his  duty  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
approbation in  an  audible  form.  I saw 
a striking  instance  of  this  the  other 
night  when  I strolled  in  the  Varieties 
to  listen  to  an  act  of  ‘Trovatore.’  The 
orchestra,  having  played  somewhat  out 
of  time,  came  In  for  a volley  of  hisses, 
the  same  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
unfortunate  tenor,  who  had  made  a 
false  start.  But  when  that  gentleman 
treated  the  house  to  a high  and  long- 
sustained  note  the  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bonds,  and  he  received  quite  an  ova- 
tion. What  pleased  me  most,  however, 
was  to  see  that  a few  young  men  who 
wanted  to  chaff  a poor  page  on  account 
of  her  legs,  which  did  not  run  parallel, 
were  severely  rebuked'  for  their  un-  | 
seemly  behavior.  In  this  respect  Paris  ; 
audiences  might  take  a lesson  from 
their  provincial  colleagues.” 

A well-known  conductor  in  London 
recently  received  the  following  from 
the  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Moore  and  Burgess  Minstrels: 

I must  apologize  for  troubling  you  but 
I am  at  loss  for  a ’cello  player  for  one 
of  our  touring  companies.  Our  mutual 

friend,  Mr. -,  said  you  would  be  able 

to  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know  the  ad- 
dress of  one  or  two.  The  salary  I am 
paying  is  about  35s.  The  man  would  be 
required  to  give  one  week’s  rehearsals. 
If  you  can  do  this  I shall  be  greatly 
indebted  to  you. 

The  New  York  Custom  House  has 
decided  that  the  Jew’s-harp  and  the 
Chinese  tom-tom  are  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Georg  Henscliel  was  granted  a patent 
in  London  July  29  for  “improvements  in 
pianos.” 

Charles  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  died  Aug.  6 of 
apoplexy.  In  1861  he  took  part  in  the 
prize  competition  for  the  new  Opfera, 
and  his  design,  one  of  170,  was  unani- 
mously accepted.  This  work  took  up  15 
years  of  his  life.  He  installed  himself 
in  a kind  of  shed,  and  there,  during  the 
erection  of  the  building,  covered  30.000 
foolscap  sheets  with  his  plans.  By  1870 
the  building  was  finished  externally, 
and  In  1873  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  old  Opfera  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  the  new  edifice,  which  was  not 
opened  till  January  1873.  The  cost  of 
the  Opfera  amounted  to  thirty-five  mil- 
lion francs. 

Philip  Hale. 

Asm'll 

Said  Abou  Marzah^n  to  a young  man, 
clever  In  reality,  but  accounted  a fool : 
"Wherefore  is  it  thy  custom  to  sit  silently 
by  listening  to  the  conversation  of  others  in- 
stead of  employing  the  tongue  which  God 
hath  given  thee?” 

The  youth  replied:  "It  is  ti*ue  that  God 
hath  given  me  a tongue  wherewith  to  make 
discourse,  but  thou  forgettest  that  He  hath1 
also  endowed  me  with  two  ears,  meaning 
that  I should  listen  to  twice  the  number  of 
words  that  I speak," 

Abou  Marzahan  reflected  awhile,  then; 
spake  further:  "True,  my  son,  but  there 
arc  many  mutes  within  the  city  whose 
tongues  are  wholly  tied,  and  also  many  deaf 
men  whose  _ears  are  stopped.  Canst  thou 
explain  this  inequality?" 

The  youth  made  answer:  "The  (tongues  of, 


mutesTfiv.'  been  tied  In  order  thut  they 
should  not  corrupt  their  nelKhbors  by  the 
useless  words  that  would  otherwise  full  from 
their  lips:  while  the  ears  of  the  deaf  men 
have  been  stopped  so  that  they  should  not 
he  corrupted  by  the  unavailing  utterances 
that  would  otherwise  enter  their  brains.” 
And  from  that  day  forth  was  the  youth 
permitted  to  sit  by  In  silence  unmolested. 


Good-by.  proud  world!  Or  instead 
of  good-by,  so-long!  We  are  going 
“on  a vacation."  The  Earnest  Student 
of  Sociology  will  accompany  us.  Old 
Chimes  laughed  when  we  Invited  him 
—he  laughed  In  a manner  that  was 
almost  offensive.  And  then  he  remon- 
strated. 

“Why  do  you  thus  tempt  Fat^?  Think 
of  the  discomforts  to  which  you  will 
be  exposed.  Remember  your  own  words 
gainst  Inns,  both  great  and  little. 
Are  you  now  about  to  eat  your  words 
of  sage  advice?  Or  do  you  really  pro- 
pose to  go  a- visiting?  Impossible.  And 
are  you  willing  to  abandon  work? 
Tour  employers  will  find  that  you  are 
after  all  an  unnecessary  article  of 
furniture.  No  one  In  this  world  is  In- 
dispensable to  anybody  or  anything. 
Bismarck  is  dead;  Germany  flourishes. 
If  you  must  go,  go  alone.  By  watch- 
ing people  at  table  and  In  parlor,  per- 
haps you  can  pass  a fortnight  without 
exciting  anger  or  pity.  But  the  Earnest 
Study  of  Sociology!  Take  my  advice— 
if  you  must  take  him  with  you.  keep 
him  in  the  stable.  Or  better  still, 
hearken  unto  me,  go  on  with  your 
dally  work  and  put  glue  In  the  seat 
of  your  trousers,  so  that  you  can  keep 
your  place." 

But  why  should  we  follow  the  advice 
of  cynical  old  age?  There  are  happy 
villagers  where  there  is  neither  war 
talk  nor  speculation  concerning  or- 
chestras to  be  led  by  Gerlcke  and 
Paur. 

This  very  day,  Aug.  20,  we  received 
the  following  communication  from  B. 

T- 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 
QUESTION. 

"Under  which  King,  Bezonian,  live 
or  die?”  . j 

Motto  to  Waverlev. 

ANSWER. 

1.  I could  be  proud  of  my  country  If 
it  were  not  for  my  countrymen. 

CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON, 
Pessimist. 

2 Tf.ank  God,  I am  an  American. 
JOSEPH  HOBGES  CHOATE. 

Patriot. 

But  last  week  we  were  for  a day  in  a 
pleasant  little  town*  on  Cape  Cod. 
Lounging  at  the  store,  we  asked  in 
patriotic  spirit  a venerable  citizen,  "Did 
many  go  to  the  war  from  here?”  The 
jtwhite-bearded  patriarch  looked  at  us 
■with  wonder,  and  then  said  slowly,  ex- 
hibiting Imperfect  dentistry,  “Hell, 
no”. 

As  Artemus  Ward  described  the  young 
man  "who  said  hefiST  be  dam  If  he’d  go 
to  the  war” — "he  was  sittin  on  a barrel 
and  was  indeed  a lothsom  objeck.” 


large  collection  of  hobby  'horse#  will  be 
without  exercise.  Men  whom  wo  dis- 
like will  be  praised.  Friends  will  be 
roasted  In  a manner  superior  to  any. 
imagined  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson. 
Ambitions  that  wo  have  entertained, 
hopes  that  we  have  cherished,  will  be 
swept  away  as  by  the  hurricane.  But 
what  is  all  this  when  weighed  In  the 
balance  with  green  corn?  Corn,  which 
convinces  us,  when  It  is  properly  boiled, 
buttered,  and  salted,  that  man  is  a 
noble  animal,  worthy  of  the  highest 
development. 
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He  thought  he  sew  a buffalo 
Upon  the  chimney-piece; 

He  looked  again  and  found  it  was 
His  sister’s  husband’s  niece; 

"Unless  you  leave  the  house,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  send  for  the  police.” 


Old  Chimes  was  right.  It  was  the 
second  day  at  the  Squeeseot  Inn.  The 
time  was  breakfast  and  the  occasion 
was  flapjacks.  The  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology— he  had  not  shaved  for  three 
| days  — thus  addresses  his  neighbors: 
"Some  folks  like  their  molasses  round 
l and  round,  but  I like  mine  in  a puddle,” 
and  with  that  he  poured  until  there 
was  an  overflow.  We  looked  at  him 
with  the  look  of  1/tic  traditional  Roman 
[father  and  left  the  inn  by.  the  next 
stage.  Nor  have  we  heard  from  him. 
’Tis  a pity  that  this  acute  observer, 
close  reasoner,  and  deep  thinker,  pays 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  courtesies 
of  daily  life. 

Yet  we  remember  distinctly  the  scien- 
tific man  that  was  quartered  at  the 
village  home  of  our  youth.  He  was  a 
tank  of  knowledge  and  thickly  sugared 
tea.  He  ate  thirteen  hot  biscuits  at 
supper  and  grimed  the  towels  in  his 
bed-room.  It  was  only  yesterday  we 
read  that  he  had  received  a high  and 
foreign  degree. 

"Home  again,  home  again,  from  a 
foreign  shore.”  This  song  is  sung  in 
tones  of  dismal  pathos  by  intrepid  for- 
est picnickers,  by  harbor  excursionists 
who  have  eaten  clams,  pie  and  lemon 
ice-cream.  You  never  hear  the  song 
burst  from  the  lips  of  those  returning 
from  a voyage  around  the  world.  Nan- 
sen probably  does  not  know  the  tune, 
nor  does  any  descending  balloonist  hum 
it  through  clenched  teeth. 


Mrs.  Graves:  “I  see  by  the  paper 

that  Queen  Victoria  will  confer  the 
garter  upon  the  Queen  of  Holland.” 

Mr.  Graves— "Would  that  I could  be 
there!” 

Mrs.  Graves— “The  young  Queen  is 
going  to  wear  it  on  her  arm.” 


We,  with  the  Earnest  Student  of  So- 
ciology, propose  to  find  some  village 
where  there  are  gTeat  trees,  old-fash- 
ioned flowers,  box-trimmed  walks,  and 
an  absence  of  any  Interest  in  the  things 
that  are  so  dear  to  the  dwellers  with- 
in city  walls.  No  doubt  we  shall  be 
disappointed.  The  quest  Is  wilder  than 
that  made  by  Jason  or  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
llenne.  But  we  shall  not  go  far  from 
Boston,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  kind 
souls  who  are  willing  to  lend  pecuni- 
ary assistance  to  the  deserving. 


When  an  acquaintance  asks  you  to  write 
his  father’s  epitaph,  you  do  not  generally 
seize  that  opportunity  for  saying  that  his 
father  was  blind  of  one  eye  and  had  ap  un- 
fortunate habit  of  not  paying  his  tradesmen’s 
tills. 


O processions  and  parades!  Each 
sailor  and  soldier  stands  In  a limelight 
an,d  he  no  doubt  deserves  the  spectacu- 
lar glory.  Yet  are  there  as  true  heroes 
in  processions  of  working  men,  heroes 
who  give  no  name  to  cigars  or  collars, 
heroes  overlooked  by  newspapers,  he- 
roes unknown  in  certain  cases  to  their 
companions. 


Then,  there  Is  nothing  but  war  news 
in  the  newspapers,  and  we  have  not  the 
heart  to  talk  about  the  unnecessary  suf- 
ferings to  which  the  soldiers  of  this 
Commonwealth  have  been  exposed. 

Or  will  It  interest  anyone  to  know  that 
the  other  day  at  Montecatini  an  Italian, 
lat  In  one  hand,  camera  in  the  other, 
pproached  Verdi,  and  bowing  profound- 
y,  said  “Commerdatore”  (Verdi  is 
’ommendatore  and  Senator,  but  a sim- 

* le  man,  detests  being  called  by  either 
;ltle)  “Commendatore,  may  I have  the 
j.onor  of  photographing  your  immortal 

* *atures?”  Verdi  turned  away,  growl- 
’ ig.  “My  dear  sir,  bad  deeds  are  done, 

ut  not  spoken  of."  We  found  this 
tory  in  the  last  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
ve , could  also  tell  you  tales  about 
omulus,  Demosthenes  and  Colonel  W. 
Bryan,  as  well  as  many  cheerful  facts 
bout  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse, 
utf  we  are  naturally  of  a kindly  dispo- 
tion,  and  we  propose  to  give  you  a 
/sfcation. 

K propose  to  stay  for  a fortnight  in 
first  village  where  we  shall  And 
l corn  In  good  condition  and  in 
•lance.  For  the  benefit  of  future 
raphers  we  add  that  we  gnaw  corn 
the  cob,  holding  the  cob  firmly 
both  hands.  When  the  last  grain 
to  sight,  we  throw  the  cob  into 
I.  (Duxbury  clams,  by  the  way, 
never  be  eaten  without  a pall 
e side  of  the  chair.) 


Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of 
a sailor-boy  to  his  father; 

"If  it  were  possible  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  as  often  as  I am  de- 
sirous to  write,  you  should  hear  more 
often  from  me.  being  now  so  near  the 
grand  action,  from  which  I would  by 
no  means  be  absent.  I extremely  long 
for  that  thundering  day:  wherein  I hope 
you  shall  hear  we  have  behaved  our- 
selves like  men,  and  to  the  honor  of  our 
country.  I thank  you  for  your  direc- 
tions for  my  ears  against  the  noise  of 
the  guns,  but  I have  found  that  I could 
endure  it;  nor  is  it  so  intolerable  as 
most  eonceive;  especially  when  men 
are  earnest  and  intent  upon  Iheir  busi- 
ness, unto  whom  muskets  sound  but 
like  pop-guns.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
I press  unto  another  how  a smart  sea- 
fight  elevates  the  spirits  of  a man, 
and  makes  him  despise  all  dangers. 
In  and  after  all  sea-fights  I have  been 
very  thirsty.” 

But  this  letter  is  not  dated  at  Ma- 
nila, or  Santiago,  or  Havana,  nor  is  the 
year  that  of  our  Lord  1898.  The  writer 
w'as  young  Thomas  Browne,  serving  on 
the  Marie  Rose  in  July,  1666,  and  the 
father  was  Sir  Thomas,  a frequent 
contributor  to  this  column. 


ring  our  absence  our  pet  opinions 
i doubt  be  oontradlcted  flatly.  Our 


"V  oung  Coke,  speaking  of  a Supreme 
Court  Judge,  remarked:  "Pie  generally 
dissents  for  the  same  reasons,  and  oc- 
casionally agrees  for  different  ones.” 

So  Mr.  Sieveking,  the  formidable 
pianist,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Shadow', 


pw-oTiTtl  not  remove  hl«'“h5t  When  the 
ll«>Ht  was  rarried  past  him  by  a young 
1 priest  at  Ischl.  Mr.  Shacking  simply- 
showed  lack  of  breeding. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  a goofl 
Church  of  England  man.  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  write:  "At  the  sight  of  a 
cress,  or  crucifix,  1 can  dispense  with 
my  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought 
or  memory  of  my  Saviour.  * • • l could 
never  hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell  without 
an  elevation,  or  think  it  a sufficient 
■ warrant,  because  they  erred  in  one  clr- 
| eon, stance,  for  me  to  err  in  all— that 
is,  In  silence  and  dumb  contempt." 

But  stay — perhaps  the  talc  comes 
frt  m a passionate  press  agent. 

"Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  has  gone  to 
On  aha.”  Dry  the  starting  tear,  Pau- 
i Hi  e;  the  Great  Wild  East  Show  will 
not  lose  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
Mr.  Williams  went  to  speak  — not  to 
slay. 


"D’Annunzio's  new  novel  is  entitled 
’Fire.’  " it  will  be  hot  stuff. 


Motto  for  a Labor  Day  parade: 
’’Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


Hall  Caine  is  on  his  way  to  this 
country.  But  Marie  Corelli  still  stays 
in  England.  Always  the  law  of  divine 
average,  even  when  tl^  cloud  is  black- 
est. 


"Good-by  summer."  You  heard  the 
adieu,  as  though  it  were  sung  by  a 
palpitating  soprano.  But  summer  in- 
sists on  an  encore. 

Ruth  Ashmore  is  giving  advice  in  her 
"Side  Talks  With  Girls.”  Advice  con- 
cerning “Side-walk  Talks  With  Girls" 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 

Slj,*  • 7 * f ' s 

I have  more  sympathy  with  one  of  Shak- 
speart-'s  pick-purses,  Gadshill  or  Peto,  than  f 
can  possibly  live  with  any  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and 
would  by  no  moans  assist  to  deliver  the  one 
into  die  hands  of  the  other. 


Among  the  signs  of  hurrying  to  the 
ground  that  is  waiting  patiently  for 
you  is  the  inability  to  speak  the  one 
word,  the  fitting  word,  to  express  your 
meaning.  This  word  may  be  verb  or 
substantive.  You  hem  and  haw:  you 
grow  red  in  the  face.  Your  friends 
sympathize  with  you,  and  say  behind 
your  hack,  “I  saw  old  Canister  yester- 
day; he's  almost  dotty.” 

For  the  benefit  of  such  we  advise 
the  use  of  the  word  "gesonder”  as  a 
universal  succedaneum. 

Thus  you  are  explaining  the  working 
of  a machine  to  your  rich,  unmarried 
aunt  from  the  country.  (She  'thought 
(you  a light- witted  youth,  and  you  now 
Iwish  to  assure  her  that  you  are  a 
prominent  and  intelligent  citizen.) 
“You  see.  Aunt  Lucinda,  that  this  pis- 
ton-rod moves  the— h’m— h’m— gesonder; 
and  this  gesonder  rotates  synchronous- 
ly with  this  other  gesonder.” 

Instead  of  stopping  awkwardly  in 
conversation,  and  then  exclaiming,  j 
“What  was  that  poet’s  name  who  wrote  ] 
‘The  night  is  fine’  the  walrus  said,  j 

’Do  you  admire  the  view?’  " 

You  indulge  yourself  in  a fine  burst: 
"As  the  poet  Gesonder  so  beautifully 
puts  it:  ‘The  night  is  fine,  etc.’  ” 

Or  if  a word  slips  your  memory  in 
quotation  the  sonorous  succedaneum  is 
always  ready.  For  instance: 

"Under  a spreading  gesonder  tree 
The  village  gesonder  stands." 

You  see  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
word  is  approached  only  by  the  great 
English  preparation  that,  according  to 
the  advertisement,  “does  not  bite  the 
tongue,  cures  salt  rheum,  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  family  butter,  and 
removes  superfluous  hair." 

Nor  would  we  for  a moment  filch  the 
laurel  from  another's  brow.  The 
v erd  "gesonder,"  we  understand,  was 
invented  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
George  Frothingham.  the  eminent  lyric 
tragedian  of  the  Bostonians. 

Sardou  calling  Mr.  Paul  Potter  of  j 
“The  Conquerors”  a plagiarist  is  an-  | 
other  instance  of  pot  and  kettle. 


If  a lover,  sweet  creature,  should  foolish-  j 
!v  seek 

On  thy  faoe  for  the  bloom  of  the  rose. 

Oh,  tell  him,  although  it  has  died  on  thy  | 
cheek. 

He  will  And  it  at  least  on  thy  nose. 


Or  if  you  are  in  still  more  sentimental 
vein  listen  to  tnis  fall  "offering”  of  a 
foreign  contributor.  The  Sappho  of  j 
the  South  End  may  well  envy  Its  ten-  | 
tlerness  and  passion. 

If.  through  the  night  that  weeps, 

I came  where  my  dear  sleeps, 

And.  i.r  flly  leant  above 
The  pillow  ot  my  Love, 

Should  1 not  pray  she  might  not  wake 
To  know  hew:  easily  hearts  can  ache  and 
break. 

Why  should  I break  her  sleep? 

Why  teach  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

Sleep,  my  desire,  my  Love! 

My  love  keeps  watch  atove; 


J know  It  w heart*  can  bllrit  an)  break 
Oh.  heart  I love,  sleep  t • jmimI  and  never  wake; 


Believing  Dreyfus  Innocent,  you  child-  ( 
tier  at  the  thought  ol  hit  cruel  dla-  | 
grace  and  punishment,  nnd  suy  at  the 
club,  "Why  don't  they  do  something?" 

Yet  the  thought  of  u hideous  wrong  ; 
docs  not  prevent  you  from  enjoying  ! 
that  ingenious  drink,  tt  gln-rlkey,  and  | 
you  nre  fastidious  concerning  the  intro-  j 
auction  of  sugar  anil  Ice. 

And  appreciating  the  tmpassabillty  of  | 
thousands,  ycu  realize  how  preachers  ; 
and  theologians  could  fancy  that  the  j 
walling  of  the  damned  Is  one  of  the  ' 
chief  jova  of  the  elect  ns  they  crane 
necks  over  the  celestial  rampart. 


There  arc  street-car  conductors  who 
are  as  loquacious  as  the  Arabian  bar- 
ber. the  barber  of  barbers,  the  grave 
and  concise  brother  of  Baebotie,  Bnk- 
.bnrnli.  Bakbae,  AIcouz,  Alnaseher  anJ 
Sc-hacabac.  One  of  Ihese  conductors 
threw  wide  open  his  stove-door  the 
other  night  to  show  the  glow  of  genial- 
ity. Nor  did  he  neglect  to  talk  in  dark- 
er tones,  to  invite  ns  to  share  his  tribu-  i 
lations  and  heart  sorrows. 

"1  was  going  by  the  corner  of  School  j 
nnd  Tremont  last  Saturday  and  a 
dudish  chap  jumped  on  the  foot-board  | 
and  said,  ‘Can  you  give  me  two  halves  ; 
for  a one?  I said,  ’Sure,’  and  I handed 
him  the  halves.  I said  'Where  is  the 
one?'  Ho  said  ’I’m  the  one,'  and  he 
jumped  off.” 

Uncle  Amos  asks  anxiously,  "Did  the 
conductor  jump  off  and  catch  the 
rogue?”  You  are  a literal  soul,  and 
this  time  your  curiosity  will  not  be 
gratified.  The  story  ends  with  the  rude 
(Pleasantry.  There  is  no  real  sequel  to 
some  of  the  jests  of  Nature  or  Time. 


The  story  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  pur- 
chase of  Skibo  Castle  was  told— and 
told  delightfully  in  this  column  last 
iweek.  (We  say  "delightfully”  because 
we  did  not  tell  the  tale,  for  we  were 
miles  away,  serving  on  a committee 
for  the  Inspection  of  Breweries.)  One 
of  the  inducements  to  purchase  was 
an  authenticated  haunted  room  in  the 
'castle. 

But,  alas!  we  fear  that  the  celebrated 
iron  and  steel-monger  has  been  de- 
ceived. Skibo  Castle  is  not  mentioned 
in  Ingram’s  “Haunted  Homes."  a book 
1 1 1 hat  should  be  in  every  child’s  library. 

I Turning  to  the  index,  we  find  Skipsea 
ICastle  which  has  for  perpetual  tenant  ”a 
beautiful  young  woman,  of  mournful 
I [aspect,  attired  in  long  white  drapery." 
Swinsty  Hall  is  haunted  by  a Mr.  Rob- 
linson,  who  at  unseemly  hours  bends, 
“and  rubs  and  rubs,  and  rubs  away  at 
(his  ghastly  spoil”— for  he  had  carted 
away  from  London  gold  left  by  victims 
i of  the  Great  Plague.  Even  Sykes  Lurab 
Farm  boasts  of  a demon  who  smashes  j 
cream-mugs  to  atoms,  plays  mad 
I pranks  with  cattle,  and  sits  grinning 
with  delight  upon  a cross-beam  in  the 
|barn.  At  Spedlin’s  Tower,  visitors  are 
awakened  by  the  ghost  of  one  Por- 
teous,  who  shrieks  "Let  me  out.  let 
me  out,  for  I'm  deein'  o’  hunger.”  He 
also  flutters  against  the  door  of  the 
vault,  and  is  "always  sure  to  remove 
I the  bark  from  any  twig  that  is  sport- 
ively thrust  through  the  key-hole.” 
Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  Sam’es- 
' bury  Hall,  Sampford  Peverell,  Sarratt, 
Scorrier  House,  Settle,  Smithills  Hall. 
Souldern  Rectory.  Souter  Fell.  Strachur 
I Manse.  But  Skibo  is  not  mentioned. 
Has  Andrew,  the  canny  Scot,  bapn  de- 
ceived? 

J t 6'.  /fry  * 

"The  time  lias  come."  the  walrus  said,  , 
“To  talk  of  many  things: 

Of  shoes— and  shj^fis— and  -sealing  wax — 

Of  cabbages— and  kings— 

And  why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot— 

And  whether  pigs  have  wings.” 

Some  prefer  to  speak  of  a man  w hose  [ 
true  name  has  been  temporarily  for- 
gotten ns  "Mr.  Dinktim,"  rather  than 
"Mr.  Gesonder.”  In  Berlin  the  English 
"What-dye-call-um”  Is  translated  by  i 
“Dlngekirche,”  and  possibly  "Dinkum”  | 
is  a corruption  or  a variation  of  the  ( 
Berlin  term.  We  do  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce a decided  opinion  in  these  deli-  [ 
cate  matters.  AYe  should  prefer  per-' 
sonally  to  be  named  "Gesonder"— for 
the  word  suggests  authoritative  avoir-  [ 
dupois  and  commendable  sobriety  of  j 
life.  "Dinkum— Mr.  Dinkum.”  Hearing 
the  name  spoken,  you  think  of  a hust- 
ling curbstone  broker,  or  a street  seller 
of  salve  and  soap. 

We  have  received  the  professional 
card  of  a gentleman  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  : 
who  advertises  himself  as  follows: 
"Dutch  comedian  by  birth.” 

What  a horrible  joke  of  Nature,  who 
occasionally  delights  in  handicapping 
victims  of  earth  and  selfish  marriages!  - 
Some  after  heroic  struggling  with  ad-  ; 
versity  become  Dutch  comedians;  some 
of  a naturally  feeble  intellect  find  that  j 
1 hey  can  thus  earn  most  easily  their 
living;  a few  may  cultivate  this  species  j 


or  rtainment  in  the  hope  that  they  I 
nay  raise  the  standard,  martyrs.  Father 
Damiens  among  stage  lepers.  All  these 
Incite  sympathy  and  ptty. 

You  remember  the  wretched  life  of 
the  Elephant  Man  In  London.  You 
read  of  the  afflicted  beings  who  in  the. 
middle  sites  were  obliged  to  ring  it  bell 
warning  men.  women  and  children  of 
a contagious  approach.  Von  know  that 
some  bear  witness  i n their  youthful 
bones  to  the  vices  of  their  forebears. 
Put  what  words  do  you  find  to  express 
satisfactorily  the  pity  excited  by  the 
thought  of  a "Dutch  comedian  by 
birth?” 

And  yet  this  poor  fellow  in  Buffalo 
carries  off  his  misfortune  bravely.  His 
card  shows  two  pictures.  In  the  first 
you  see  a smooth-cheeked  young  man 
clothed  in  conventional  evening-dress. 
The  second  is  a picture  of  the  "Dutch 
comedian"  in  his  most  appalling  form, 
with  chin-beard  and  impossible  waist- 
coat. Under  these  pictures  Is  the  leg- 
end. "We  Jot  togather  side  by  each." 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  philan- 
thropy Buffalo  abounds  in  Christian 
men  and  women  who  are  never  weary 
of  good  deeds.  Science  has  not  yet 
found  any  means  of  converting  a 
"Dutch  Comedian  by  birth"  into  a 
happy,  normal  citizen,  but  charity  can 
do  much  to  mitigate  his  condition  and 
cause  him  to  forget  occasionally,  for  a 
day,  his  miserable  lot. 


curtain  rose  on  "f!??  Mysterious  Twi- 
light ':  and  the  public's  younger 

daughters  were  absent  by  special  ap- 
pointment. Unhappily  . the  audience 
fot'.nl  “The  Mysterious  Twilight”  as 
melodramatic  as  the  Ambigu  and  as 
corivt  > as  the  Francais.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  them  to  do  bn;  to  dem- 
onstrate and  depart,  which,  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  they  did.  The  hissing 
v is  furious.  "The  piece  was  decent, ’ 
■hot  was  the  grievance,  because  it  fol- 
1 0*0 ci  that  the  manager  and  his  posters 
were  not  sc{. 

Beading  "Arms  and  the  Alan,"  you 
see  how  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  was 
miles  away  from  Mr.  Shaw's  idea  of 
his  hero.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Shaw 
exclaims  in  the  preface  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  published  plays,  "A  per- 
fectly adequate  and  successful  stage 
representation  of  a play  requires  a 
combination  of  circumstances  so  ex- 
traordinarily fortunate  that  I doubt 
whether  it  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 


"Dr.  Sternberg  was  much  pleased." 
His  delight  increases  -steadily  with  the 
indignation  of  the  people  at  larg^x 
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Did  you  ever  know  an  old  waterman 
who  was  not  "sturdy."  or  a host  who 
was  not  "genial,"  or  hands  that  were 
not  "willing"— that  is,  in  the 'news- 
papers? 

"Pass  along,  please,"  said  an  anguished 
voice  at  ovr  elbow.  So  we  passed  along*  Into 
another  immense  chamber,  over  the  portals 
of  which  «f?ts  inscribed  the  legend,  'Aver- 
age Novel  (I-adles)  Department:  Grammar 
and  dialect  Section.'  The  air  was  thick 
with  the  gibbering  ghosts  of  murdered  gram- 
mar and  with  the  spectres  of  distorted 
syntax.  Kailyard  kelpies.  Irish  banshees. 
French  cauchemars.  and  kindred  literary 
horrors  brooded  over  the  grisly  scene.  I 
heard  sad-eyed,  hopeless  men  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  stern  females  the  expression  of 
whose  set  faces  showed  no  conviction,  why 
— despite  the  baekslidings  of  Shakspeare— a 
split  Infinitive  is  a grammatical  outrage,  and 
expatiating  on  the  objections  to  following  a 
plural  subject  with  a singular  verb. 

The  Boarding  House  Guide  publishes 
the  following  appeal  in  its  connubial 
column: 

MATRIMONY.— Two  young  ladies, 
good  looking,  with  a little  money,  wish 
to  correspond  with  a young  gentle- 
man not  over  36:  Catholic  preferred.— 
.Miss  Brown  and  Miss  A.  Brown.  Ad- 
dress. etc. 

This  lead::  a deep  ihinker  to  observe: 
"Two  sisters  and  one  suitor,  and  no 
polygamy  in  the  matter.  If  lie  does 
not  take  one.  he  has  an  equal  chance 
with  the  other,  and  being  ox  hypolliesl 
of  Catholic  tendencies  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  his  choice  between  the 
two.  This  is  the  new  and  mere  ex- 
cellent way.  The  Family  Syndicate  for 
'he  wider  circulation  of  the  slugh  man. 
"Oirculez,  Cireulez,  messieurs,  s’  il  vous 
plait.’  " 

A young  woman  made  the  following 
application  a short  time  ago  in  a Lon- 
don police  court.  She  lifted  up  her 
voice:  "If  you  please,  sir,  I was  em- 
ployed at  a house  as  domestic  servant, 
•on  Saturday  last  my  master  kissed  me. 
My  mistres*  came  Into  ihe  room  and 
scratched  my  face.  On  Tuesday  my 
lather  went  round  io  see  about  it,  and 
master  gave  him  £5  for  kissing  me.  My 
mother  now  says  I ought  to  have  com- 
pensation from  my  mistress  for  scratch- 
ing try  f.-.ce,  and  my  week’s  wages." 

And  Mr.  D’Evncoiirt,  the  cadi,  said 
unto  her:  "Your  mister  kissed  you. 
your  mistress  scratched  your  face,  and 
you  have  got  £3.  What  more  do  you 
vant?”  And  a good  judge . too. 


t was  impatient  of  the  wrestling  seas: 

My  heart  shall  be  a valley  still,  I said, 
Where  vexed  rough  waters  enter  to  become 
A mirror  to  the  siars  that,  every  breeze 
Made  them  forget;  a vale  where  overhead 
The  woods  that  overhang  the  woods  are 
dumb. 

But  gazing  in  that  flood  with  sad  desire, 

W here  the  gold  glory  of  the  sun  was  hung, 

J sought  to  hold  the  magic  waters  back; 
Their  flood  confounding  with  the  heaven's 
lire 

Bars  I flung  forth,  and  weeds  wherewith  I 
clung. 

Rushes  close-set  and  thick  rank  beds  of 
wrack. 

So  tl.us  it.  is:  the  slow  long  pulsed  hours 
Swoon  with  no  keeper  but  a stagnant  breath 
of  sultry  waters,  and  the  reaches  lie 
Festering  with  scum,  rank  weed,  and  rotten 
flowers, 

Foul  scurf  of  salt  and  fetid  fiats  of  death, 
That  show  no  recognition  of  the  sky. 


may  Indulge  with  the  happiest  results,” 
while  on  a wet  day.  “a  royal  road  to 
learning  is  offered  by  billiards."  Light 
gymnastics  are  undoubtedly  useful  to 
pianists.  Too  many  of  our  virtuosos 
are  muscle-bound,  and  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  abandon  practice 
■with  100-pound  dumbbells  and  daily  ex- 
ercise in  rolling-mills. 

This  reminds  us  that  a correspondent 
of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  interviewed 
Mr.  Sandow  lately  concerning  the  ath- 
letic position  of  the  Jewish  race  in 
comparison  with  others  of  the  world. 
Air.  Sandow  answered  regretfully  that 
it  is  the  lowest.  "This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  you  come  to  remem- 
ber that  their  ancestors  were  those 
splendid  warriors  of  the  Bible,  andj 
the  comparison  of  the  muscularity  of | 
the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  modern 
Is  none  too  flattering.  The  reason  is 
easy  enough  to  seek.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  were  brought  up  to  living  in 
the  open,  and  wore  trained  to  all 
athletic  and  warlike  exercises,  but  lat- 
ter-day Jews  have  devoted  their  minds 
Isolely  to  business.  It  has  been  all  head- 
work  with  them,  and  the  'tax  on  the 
.brain  without  the  culture  of  the  body 
must  produce  injurious  results.” 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Sandow  claims 
that  the  best  amateur  weight-lifter  in 
England  is  Air.  Lawrence  Levy  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  he  says:  "I  consider 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Levy  to 
bo  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a sym- 
metrical figure  that  I have  yet  seen  in 
a woman,  although  she  is  of  small 
stature.  You  must  remember  that  a 
woman  does  not  show  the  outward 
signs  of  muscularity  that  a man  does. 
A woman’s  muscles  are  long,  where  a 
man's  are  short.  Physical  exercise  in 
ia  woman  tends  to  make  the  flesh  hard 
and  firm,  without  raising  very  much 
muscle,  and  the  result  is  the  produc- 
tion of  q.  lovely  line  of  beauty." 


Some  of  the  corporators  of  the 
American  Indies  Company  are  admir- 
able examples  of  the  up  and  down, 
see-saw  of  American  life.  One  of  them 
about  20  years  ago  was  a bar-keeper 
in  Albany,  N.  T.  Another  was  at  that 
time  a newspaper  reporter  who  had 
been  near  the  North  Pole.  According 
lo  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Alac  Dona — he 
formerly  spelled  his  name  Maedona— 
the  company  proposes  “to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  extraordinary  economic 
transformation  now  at  work  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico."  This  is  an  agreeable 
way  of  saying,  “we  propose  to  run  the 
two  islands.''  Under  its  charter  this 
company  has  power  to  generate,  ac- 
cumulate, and  distribute  electriclty.l 
"Accumulate”  and  “distribute"  are  in| 
this  instance  ominous  words,  not  re-! 
stricted  to  electricity. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
United  States  Association  of  Journey- 
men Plumbers,  Steamfitters,  Gasfitters 
and  Steamfitters’  Helpers  is  now  in 
session  at  Cleveland.  We  all  sit  a-wait- 
ing  their  decrees:  we  all  sit  helpless, 
resigned  with  the  resignation  of  despair. 


n is  a story  of  foreign  st.  ge  life 
manners  told  by  the  Pall  A nil  Ga- 
. Twilight  and  evening  star,  and 

■ that  ad  disillusion.  On  this  text 
dlreeur  of  the  Municipal  Theatre 
irl  dell  Puglie  has  been  preaching 

disappointed  audience.  Bari  had 
having  a bad  season;  the  stage 
tailed  to  draw,  and  therefore  the 
< ‘ - administration  decided  to  strike 
•v.  for  popularity,  to  move  the  gods 
Acheron,  the  two  things  being  in 
oaei  one.  Apulian  Bari's  ancient 
- wer  placarded  with  staring  post- 
"Th  : Mysterious  Twilight.  The 

•'  r.--  kindly  requested  not  to  bring 

voung  r daughters,”  On  the  next 
rr.or-’  than  an  hour-  before  the 
eg.  the  publh  was  pressing  around 

■ i eat  re  entrance  Many  ladies  came 
Hill? nt  costumes,  end  it  was  in  a 
*■  throng'  d to  r verflowlng  that  the 


Who  was  It  that  described  the  glass 
eye  as  the  eye  that  "fires  not,  wins 
not,  weeps  not  now"?  “The  eye  whose 
fixity  of  gaze  the  fly  you  may  have 
sometimes  remarked  perambulating  It 
does  not  in  the  least  disturb."  If  you 
read  that  tho  annual  output  of  glass 
eyes  in  Germany  is  about  two  millions, 
Aon  may  doubt  the  statement,  think- 
ing that  there  are  not  enough  one-eyed 
tc  demand  such  a supply,  “even  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  about  with  him  a 
selection  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  express  every  emotion.’’  You 
forget  the  bird-sluffer.  the  taxidermist, 
the  wax-work  museum,  the  German 
doll.  

A circular  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  Ecological  Gardens  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  been  issued  to  "visitors 
lying  at  anchor.”  The  circular  is 
polyglot.  Her  - is  a specimen  of  the 
English  version: 

"Joological  Gardens — In  these  gardens  i 
Ihe  visitor  will  find  soum  of  rarest  et 
best  specimens  of  wild  beasts  of  Brazil, 
also  a collet  ion  of  Suaks,  reptiles,  etc. 
AY  hick  will  prover  a source  of  witerest 
et  Entertaniment  to  many  who  haor  j 
a four  hours  to  spau  whlb  in  Rio  Ja-  I 
neiro.  Traways  belanging  to  Compy  I 
Evry  10  Minn  tea.” 

The  German  thirsting  for  beer  is  in- 
vited to  the  "Garten  an  Bar." 
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Democracy  lias  now  handed  the  sceptre  of 
the  despot  to  the  sovereign  people;  but  they. 

1 on,  must  have  their  confessor,  whom  they 
call  Critic.  Criticism  is  not.  only  medicinally 
salutary:  it  has  positive  popular  attractions 
in  its  cruelty,  its  gladlatorship.  and  the 
gratification  its  attacks  on  the  great  give  to 
i nvy  and  its  praises  to  enthusiasm.  It  may 
say  things  which  many  would  like  to  say. 
but  dare  not,  and  indeed  for  want  of  skill 
could  not  even  if  they  durst.  Its  iconoclasms,  i 
seditions  and  blasphemies.  If  well  turned, 
tickle  those  whom  they  shock;  so  that  the 
critic  adds  lln-  privileges  of  the  ci.urt  jester 
to  those  of  the  confessor. 


The  Non-Treating  Club  has  been  es- 
tablished again,  this  time  at  Chicago. 
It  is  to  have  chapters,  and  the  members 
are  to  wear  buttons.  The  badge  will 
save  the  outsider  the  trouble  of  a super- 
fluous invitation. 


Mr.  T’aderewski,  he  of  the  beckoning 
«huir.  contributes  an  article  to  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  fean now's  magazine. 
Physical  Culture.  Thus  does  he  put-, 
himself  into  competition  with  Mr. 
Hieveking,  the  pianist  who  has  hitherto 
been  Sandow’s  favorite  pupil.  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski treats  of  muscular  strength  as 
connect-,]  with  piano  playing  and  in- 
dulges himself  freely  In  tin  terminolo- 
gy of  anatomy. 

A Air.  Keeton  of  London  claims  that 
croquet  is  a game  “In  which  pianists 


Button,  button— who  has  not  got  a but- 
ton? Oh  Jeffersonian  simplicity  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions!  And  yet  there  is 
declamation  in  villages  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  against  the  gewgaws  of  effete 
despotisms. 

The  Smiths  and  the  Joneses  and  the 
Robinsons  assemble  iu  family  reunion 
and  trace  their  descent  from  some  leg- 
endary hero  or  historical  blackguard, 
and  plume  themselves  thereon.  AVe 
were  talking  yesterday  with  an  emin- 
ently sensible  citizen.  “When  I was  a 
young  squirt.  I thought  it  the  thing  to 
plant  and  nourish  a family-tree.  In- 
vestigating, I found  that  my  great  ma- 
ternal grandmother  was  an  Irishwoman 
named  Betty  Fitzgerald.  She  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  force.  She 
eloped  with  her  father's  groom,  and  was 
prosaic  enough  to  marry  him.  They 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  In  a 
small  town  in  Maine.  Betty  kept  her 
husband-groom  in  the  stable,  never  al- 
lowed him  to  enter  the  house,  smoked 
a pipe  at  regular  and  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  drank  considerably  of  fire- 
water. She  was  at  the  same  time  the 
wonder  and  the  terror  of  the  village.  I 
thought  one  ancestor  like  Betty  was 
honor  enough,  and  since  my  discovery 
1 have  never  bothered  my  head  about 
genealogical  matters.” 

He  told  this  story  in  loud,  yes,  brazen 
tones  at  the  Porphyry,  and  members  of 
ihe  oldest  families  at  first  shuddered 
visibly  and  thought  of  bringing  the 
reckless  man  before  the  committee. 
Then  they  laughed  and  called  him  a 
most  amusing  fellow,  a mad  wag.  For 
you  may  have  observed  that  the  hold 
speaker  of  truth  in  and  out  of  season 
is  regarded  by  the  prudent  and  the 
orthodox  and  the  smug  as  a privileged 
and  welcome  jester. 


"All  I bad  to  do  was.no  open  my  nor- 
mal eyes,  and  with  my  utmost  literary 
skill  put  the  case  exactly  as  It  struck 
me.  or  describe  the  thing  exactly  as  I 
saw  it,  to  be  applauded  as  the  most 
humorously  extravagant  paradoxer  in 
London.  The  only  reproach  with  which 
3 became  familiar  was  the  everlasting 
"Why  can  you  not  be  serious?1  * * * I 
enjoyed  Ihe  immunities  of  impecuniosi- 
ty  with  the  opportunities  of  a million- 
aire,” 

And  even  to  this  day  time  are  per- 
sons who  sincerely  believe  that  Air.  ; 
Khaw  'is  always  joking.  Some  deplore  ! 
this  as  they  pit  hint  on  the  head  for  , 
his  ability.  Some  say.  "If  it  were  not  ' 
for  his  flippancy  and  his  extravagance,  i 
ah,  what  a writer  he  would  be,  and  j 
What  a power  he  might  be  in  the  com-  - 
m unity!" 


To  R.  At.— The  last  instance  of  execu- 
tion for  witchcraft  in  England,  to  our 
knowledge,  was  in  1716,  when  a woman 
and  her  nine-year-old  daughter  were 
hanged  at  Huntington  "for  selling  their 
.souls  to  the  devil  and  bewitching  their 
neighbors.”  Their  actual  crime  was 
"raising  a storm  by  pulling  off  their, 
stockings." 


To  return  for  a moment  to  this  Non-  ' 
Treating  Club.  It  has  our  best  wishes.  1 
bit  we  have  little  confidence  in  its 
)ong  life.  Old  Chimes,  for  instance,  en- 
ters the  main  lounging  room  of  the 
Porphyry,  and  he  happens  to  be  as  dry 
as  a covered  bridge.  A dozen  men  are  in 
the  room.  Why  should  he  be  obliged  by 
tradition  or  custom  to  invite  them  all  lo 
drink?  AA’hy  should  he  be  obliged  to 
spend  from  $1 30  to  $2  when  be  can 
quench  his  thirst— that  is,  for  the  mo- 
ment—for  10  or  15  cents?  If  there  is  a 
prevailing  law  of  justice,  Old  Chimes 
will  receive  and  drain  12  drinks  in  ad- 
dition to  the  first,  and  his  last  state 
will  be  worse  than  the  first?  Old  Chimes 
as  a matter  of  fact,  is  moderately  sane. 
He  smiles  kindly  on  the  members,  as 
though  he  knew  that  they  approved  .of  . 
his  intention,  clears  his  throat,  re- 
marks upon  the*lveather,  touches  with- 
out ostentation  a bell,  and  says  to 
the  approaching  youth,  "Walter,  bring 
me  a Scotch  and  soda.”  And  sensible 
men  applaud  his  action.  Do  not  mis- 
understand us.  There  are  equally  sen- 
t'ible  men  /svho  do  not  drink  alcohol  in 
any  form,  however  pleasingly  present- 
ed. 

Now.  If  Old  Chimes  had  found  one  or 
two  cronies  in  a corner  and  invited 
them  to  join  him,  we  should  not  recall 
Ihis  in  censure.  But  indiscriminate,  ar- 
rogant treating  is  an  abominable  prac- 
tice. It  leads  to  extravagance  and 
drunkenness.  Nevertheless,  there  will 
he  such  treating  just  as  long  as  “gen- 
fals"  flourish  and  "openers”  are  ad- 
mired. 


Alt-.  Richepin’s  rew  play,  written  for 
our  old  friend  Sarah,  will  please  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  elevation  of 
Ihe  drama  by  jackscrews,  newspaper 
articles  or  any  other  mechanical  appli- 
mco.  It  tells  in  prose  of  the  love  of  a 
man  of  tho  world  for  a wanton  gipsy 
dancer,  for  whom  he  is  ready  to  sac- 
rifice wife,  children  and  fortune.  To 
prove  the  man's  devotion  the  gipsy 
.wishes  him  to  kill  his  wife.  This,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  he  refuses 
to  do.  The  play  ends  with  his  suicide 
the  while  the  woman,  unconcerned  at 
the  report  of  the  pistol  that  announces 
her  lover’s  death,  steps  onto  the  stage 
of  a cafe  chantant  and  goes  through 
her  performance. 


The  theatre  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1 300  will  accommodate  from  12  to  15,000 
persons.  "The  auditorium  will  consist 
of  five  circular  tiers  rising  one  above 
the  other,  and  sloping  backwards  till 
the  topmost  reaches  the  very  roof, 
while  these  circles  at  the  rear  will  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  enormous  ar- 
i ades  supported  by  colossal  columns. 
Each  of  the  five  balconies  will  be  ap- 
proached by  six  gigantic  doors,  all 
having  double  staircases  leading  to  and 
from  them,  atjd  spacious  enough  to  ! 
empty  In  five  minutes  the  section  with  j 
which  they  are  connected.  The  stage, 
which  is  to  be  circular,  and  capable  in  ! 
parts  of  being  moved  round  on  a turn- 
i able,- will  measure  300  feet  in  diameter." 
Truly  a snug  theatre,  one  in  which 
the  theatrical  or  musical  fluid  will 
tnake  Its  way  quickly  from  play-actor  to 
audience.  As  for  us.  give  us  Mechanics’ 
Building  Auditorium,  the  glorious  home 
of  opera  in  Boston. 


Here  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
thrift  in  London.  Aliss  Long,  aged  ten, 
a daughter  of  a man  who  pays  nine  and 
sixpence  a week  rent,  and  keeps  nine 
persons  on  the  balance  of  his  weeklv 
wage  of  four  and  twenty  shillings,  had 
a deposit  account  In  her  bank  of  twen- 
ty shillings,  and  her  younger  sister 
showed  a balance  of  eighteen  shillings. 
Her  economy  was  praised,  until  she 
was  found  to  be  "prehensible  with 
other  people's  property,"  and  surprised 
n the  act  of  picking  a pocket. 


ll 


Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  knew  this. 
"Witness  his  preface  to  Unpleasant 


"THE  MUSIC  DRAMAS  OF  RICHARD 
V,*  A ONER  AND  HIS  FESTIVAL  THEATRE 
U\*  BAYREUTH.”  by  Albert  Lavtgnac,  irans 
loled  from  ihe  French  l>y  Esther  Singleton, 
tvlth  Illustrations  and  diagram:-.  Published 
lo  Dodd.  Mead  & Co..  New  A’nrk. 

This  handsomely  printed  and  copi- 


illusu-owai  b’obk  of  m:i"  cages  may 
commended  heartily  to  those  who 
to  become  acquainted  thoroughly 
h the  musio  dramas  or  Wagnpr  and 
now  the  history  of  the  Bayreuth 
eatre,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the 
performances  and  the  course  of  Festi- 
val life.  No  attention  is  paid  to  "Rien- 
Zi  1 or  “The  Flying  Dutchman." 

You  may  say.  “But  what  is  the  need 
of  such  a book?  In  German  there  are 
the  Biideker’s  by  YVolzogen  and  others: 
and  In  English  the  book  by  Kobbe  Is 
excellent;  then  there  are  the  lives  by 
Flnok,  Chamberlain,  Jullien  and  others, 
the  special  treatises  by  Kufferath,  the 
* ssays  by  Ernst  Schin-e,  Krehbiel  and 
the  host  of  German  disciples." 

Mr.  Lavignac,  professor  of  harmony 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  says  frankly 
iti  his  preface: 

"In  writing  the  thousand  and  first 
hook  on  Richard  Wagner  and  his  work. 

1 do  not  pretend  to  accomplish  anything 
better  than  has  yet  been  done.  My 
aim  has  been  something  quite  different 
—a  real  practical  guide  to  Bavreuth  for 
the  French  which  will  answer  the  needs 
and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  of 
our  nation  who  have-not  yet  taken 
that  little  journey,  which  is  so  easy 
and  attractive.  1 have  also  desired  to 
indicate  in  what  state  of  mind  it  should 
he  undertaken  and  what  seductive  pre- 
liminary studies  are  necessary  to  the 
mmplete  enjoyment  of  the  trip;  finally, 
it  has  been  my  desire  to  present  (lie 
Wagnerian  style  in  its  own  proper 
light,  by  dissipating  the  clouds  with 
which  it  lias  been  enveloped  by  certain 
of  Its  commentators,  who,  far  from  1 
smoothing  the  way.  have  made  It  bristle 
with  difficulties.  This  is  the  sole  criti- 
cism I will  allow  myself;  they  write  j 
for  Wagnerlans,  not  for  neophytes.” 

Mr.  Lavignac  first  writes  agreeably 
of  Bayreuth  itself— and  I cannot  re- 
frain here  from  praising  again  the 
beauty  of  the  Illustrations.  He  then 
gives  an  admirable  biographical  sketch 
if  Wagner.  These  thirty  odd  pages  are 
t.aracterized  by  a sense  of  proportion, 
learness,  appreciation  of  perspective, 
nd  above  all  by  sar.ity,  rare  cha-rac- 
erlstic  of  a biographer  of  Wagner, 
.'hen  follows  a history  ot  the  Bay- 
•euth  theatre  from  1836,  when  Wagner 
leclared  that  he  had  a great  desire  to  ! 
see  his  works  represented  in  "one  fixed  ! 
place  and  under  special  conditions." 
j Diagrams  of  a section  of  the  orchestra,  i 
arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  the  hall, 
the  orchestra  and  tile  slage,  a section  j 
of  .the  hall,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
stage  assist  in  explanation. 

The  author  begins  his  analysis  of  the  j 
librettos — or  poems  if  you  prefer— by 
a statement  that  at  once  inspires  con- 
fidence; "It  seems  to  me  absolutely  out  ■ 
if  place  (and  I am  anxious  to  say  this  ! 
t the  outset  of  this  study  of  Wagner’s  I 
tyle)  to  lavish  upon  him  praises  which  '< 
e docs  not  need,  or  to  refute  the  crlti-  j 
sms  which  he  lias  had  to  endure.”  He  I 
■lieves  that  to  really  understand  Wag-  j 
■r.  “We  must  be  convinced  that  we 
iderstand  (I  say  ‘understand’  in  the 
nse  of  ‘appreciating’— I do  not  say 
d mi  ret)  everything  which  worthily 
ecede.s  him  In  the  evolution  of  the  art. 
nd  he  who  pretends  to  understand 
ily  Wagner,  who  impertinently  rejects 
le  Works  of  our  great  contemporaries 
».  unworthy  of  his  attention,  thinking 
lat  by  so  doing  he  confers  upon  him- 
?lf  a mark  of  high  musical  intelligence, 
■roves  only  one  thing— that  he  under- 
tauds  nothing  whatever.” 

“The  fanatical,  exclusive  Wagnerian 
reminds  me  of  an  Alpine  climber  who 
I would  deny  the  existence  of  Buet  or 
tnc  Jungfrau,  believing  in  all  good 
faith  that  by  so  doing  he  will  increase 
the  unassailable  prestige  of  the  highest 
jpeak  in  Europe." 

1 Thus  we  find  Mr.  Lavignac  admitting 
j— tmd  I pray  the  fierce  Wagnerites  of 
[this  city  to  ponder  the  statement— that 
“Wagner’s  sympathies  for  Bellini  and 
other  Italian  masters  are  not  less  cer- 
tain (than  his  sympathies  for  Palestrina, 
Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
j Haydn,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann); 
he  acknowledges  them,  anil  wc  can  find 
indisputable  traces  of  them  in  the  mel- 
odic structure  of  his  work.” 

Profound  is  Mr.  Lavignac’s  contempt 
|for  "those  unfortunate  victims  of  sr.ob- 
[blshness  who  go  to  Bayreuth  because 
it  is  the  fashion,  or  to  show  off  their 
clothes,  or  to  pose  as  intimate  friends 
" tlie  Wagner  family,  and  get  Herr 
et  to  explain  the  work  during  the 
actes.  The  symptoms  of  their  dis- 
— alas!  Incurable— are  exceedingly 
le;  it  is  sufficient  to  sit  down  to 
piano  and  improvise  some  utterlj 
legless  strains  which  you  dignlfj 
li  the  name  of  Lclt  motive;  they  im- 
tely  go  into  raptures." 
e synthetic  table  placed  before  the 
lysis  of  each  libretto  is  novel, 
ous  and  valuable.  In  the  first 
nin  are  the  names  of  the  oharac- 
i in  the  exact  order  of  their  ap- 
rance  on  the  stage,  particularizing 
h voice;  there  is  also  a description 
em  and  their  genealogy,  “when  it 
eded'  — and  the  Loyd  knows  that  it 
led  in  the  “Ring:"  the  other 
mns  of  variable  number,  show,  act 
t,  tableau  by  tableau,  scene  by 
the  successive  appearances  of 
characters.  Thus  in  "Tann- 
ler,"  we  find  first  that  the  Sirens 


! (chorus,  sopr..  eontr.)  am  !he  /irst'ttfF&fl- 
pear  vocally  on  the  stage  in  the  first 
scone  of  the  first  tableau  of  the  first 
act;  and  at  a glance  we  see  that  It  Is 
also  their  last  appearance.  Venus,  ap- 
pearing m the  first  scene  of  the  first 
tableau,  does  not  sing  until  the  second 
scene,  and  then  she  does  not  app’ear 
until  the  fourth  and  fifth  scenes  of  the 
third  act. 

1 am  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the 
tables  of  the  characters  In  the  "Ring" 
are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
!•  or  Instance:  "Siegknde  (sopr.),  Daugh- 
ter of  Wotan  (under  the  name  of 
\\  iilse),  wife  to  Handing  and  afterward 
to  Siegmund,  her  brother.  Mother  of 
Siegfried."  Or  would  you  know  at  a 
glance  the  parentage  of  Parsifal:  "Son 
of  Gamuret  and  Herzeleide.” 

The  analysis  of  the  librettos  takes 
about  160  pages;  the  anulj'sis  of  the 
music  about  200  pages.  The  story  of 
each  music-drama  is  told  clearly,  with- 
out hysteria,  and  yet  with  full  poetic 
appreciation.  Before  presenting  the  an- 
alyses of  music  dramas  Mr.  Lavignac 
considers  "Wagnerian  Melody”  anu  the 
“Leit-Motiv."  I cannot  praise  too  high- 
ly his  treatment  of  these  subjects  which 
have  been  as  a stumbling-block  to 
seme,  and  have  driven  others  to  mad- 
ness and  verbiage.  There  are  also 
sound  pages  concerning  Wagner’s  sys- 
tem of  Harmony,  system  of  Orchestra- 
tion, Preludes,  Ensembles,  Manner  of 
Composing. 

Nor  in  his  analyses  docs  Mr.  Lavignac 
befog  knowledge  and  appreciation  bv 
< atalogues  of  leit-motive  as,  endless  as 
Homer’s  list,  of  ships  and  men.  “There  l 
already  exist  very  complete  catalogues  ! 
of  this  nature,”  he  says,  “perhaps  too 
complete."  He  has  prefixed  syntheti 

'.ill-  ■ 


I list  of  y tiers'  ttuu  have  been  missed,  f Ti ill  1 
and  you  n«ed  not  go  farther  back  than  | mu 
| the  last  half-dozen  decades.  How  often 
was  Louis  Philippe  set  up  lor  a target! 

Borne  unknown  person  fired  at  him  In 
18.12.  Fleschl  followed  with  his  Infernal 
machine  In  1835.  Alibaud  (183G),  Mour- 

nler  (1836),  Dnrm.'s  (IS40)  did  not  lake HR.  

good  aim.  Lacom'e  pumped  lead  at  him  [j  abominable  parricide.  Ills  hand  should 


other  punishment  up! 

] out  what  tlie  la  wen  allowed;  therefore 
| he  wan  condemn'd  to  1m1  carried  fit  n 
lomhrell  naked  In  hin  shLrt  with  i 
i ibitnliig  torch  of  two  pound  weight  In 
| his  hand  to  the  common  place  of  ex'  - 
euiloi).  where  bolding  the  knife  where- 
{ with  he  had  perpetrated  that 


from  behind  a wall  In  1846,  and  the 
same  year  Henri  missed  him. 

Victoria  escaped  Oxford  In  1840,  John 
Francis  in  1842.  Bean  later  in  the  same 
year.  William  Hamilton  In  1S41I,  and 
Maclean  In  1882. 

Then  there  Is  her  most  Catholic 
Majesty  Isabella.  La  Rlva  tried  hls 
look  In  1847.  The  busk  of  her  corset 
saved  her  from  Merino,  the  priest.  In 
1852.  Raymond  Fucntcs  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  1856. 

b rands  Joseph,  who  now  mourns  the 
death  of  hls  wife  of  the  superb  hair, 
felt  iLlbenyl's  knife  gTaze  hls  neck  in 
1S53,  but  Overdank  later  on  did  not 
touch  him. 

Humbert  of  Italy  was  missed  by  I’as- 
sanantl  In  1878.  How  Acolarlto  met  him 
in  the  way  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind. 

Add  to  the  list  the  King  of  Greece. 
Milan  IV.  of  Servia.  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil,’ 
William  I.  (1861,  1878 — when  Hbdel  failed' 
and  in  the  same  year  Noblltr.g  “Doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  of  Scientific  Agricul- 
ture" plunked  In  vain),  Alfonso  XII., 
King  Amadeus,  Napoleon  III.  Alexan- 
der II.  of  Russia,  was  missed  by  Kara- 
kozoff,  Berezowskl,  Solovieff.  and  oth- 
ers before  he  was  blown  to  pieces  in 
1381.  The  son  of  Alexander  H.  was 
shot  at  twice  before  the  Borkl  “acci- 
dent.” 


bo  first  pierc'd  with  the  said  knife,  and 
so  to  tic  burn’d  with  fire  of  sulphur 
upon  the  stnge:  That  he  should  have 
busKlns  fill’d  with  boyltng  oile  app.yel 
to  him,  That  he  should  be  pinecr'd  In 
the  pans,  thlshes  and  braun  of  thoflcgs. 
and  ihnt  boyllng  lead  should  be  powi'J 
Into  the  one,  burning  rozln  Into  I ft, 
other,  and  wax  melted  with  sulphur  Into 
the  third;  That  hls  body  should  be  torn 
afterwards  by  horses,  all  hls  members 
hurtl'd,  reduc'd  to  cinders,  and  thrown 
Into  the  alre:  Thnt  the  House  where 
j he  was  borne  In  Angou  lesme  should  bo 
raz’d  to  the  ground,  and  that  none  pre- 
sume to  bull  1 upon  that  piece  of  earth; 
That  within  fifteen  dales  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  sentence,  hls  father  and 
mother  should  oult  the  kingdom  and 
.never  return;  That  hls  brothers,  sisLera, 
uncles  and  others  should  never  after- 
wards beare  the  name'  of  Ravalllac  un- 
der palne  of  being  hang’d  and  strangled. 
This  dismal  sentence  was  executed  to 
the  vciy  height  of  torture,  and  extended 
to  the  utmost  length  of  time,  affection 
of  sense,  and  possiUUtle  of  nature,  for 
there  vero  wales  invented  to  keepe  him 
from  syncops  and  fits  of  swoundlng.” 


, , i Of  all  assassinations  of  late  years 

tables,  containing  only  the  most  impor-  that  of  Michael  Obrenovich  III.,  Prince 
Lint  motive,  the  appearances  that  are  o1  Servla’  was  one  of  the  most  bar- 


clearly  marked;  and  he  adds  that,  the  i 
scores  which  are  adapted  to  the  piano 
cannot  always  and  everywhere  show  all  1 
the  motive  contained  In  the  orchestral  i 
score.  The  musical  illustrations  are 
dearly  printed,  and  the  accompanying 
text  is  for  once  lucid,  helpful,  and  not  1 
perplexing. 

The  closing  chapter  is  concerned  with 
“The  Interpretation."  These  remarks  > 
arc  historical  rather  than  critical  and  j 
I regret  the  author’s  allusion  to  Cosima  ! 
■Wagner,  “who  watches  with  maternal' 
care  over  the  treasures  committed  to  i 
hei  ‘keeping  * * ” possesses  the  precious  1 
traditions  in  a higher  degree  *han  any  , 


Up  I 3 , <7 


one  else  and  docs  not  intend  thepi  to  I 
fall  into  decay.”  For  “maternal’’  read  I 
“step-maternal;”  and  the  proper  reply  ! 
to  the  other  statements  in  this  senteuc" 
is  “Fudge!” 

There  are  full  tables  of  the  perform- 
I ers  at  Bayreuth  from  1S76  to  1854.  There 
| is  also  a catalogue  of  "the  most  im- 
| portant  books  published  in  French  on 
■ Richard  Wagner  and  his  work.”  I re-  1 
gret  to  find  no  mention  of  Mr.  H.  T.  . 
Finck’s  biography. 

I know  of  no  book  in  English  about  j 
Wagner  and  his  work  that  will  be  of; 
such  practical  use  to  the  lover  of  music  i 
or  the  young  student  of  opera.  For  J 
it  is  not  written  in  polemical  spirit.  It 
Is  learned,  clear,  saftely  sympathetic. 
It  is  neither  a eulogy  nor  an  excuse. 
No  doubt  here  and  there  are  statements 
to  which  exception  might  be  made;  but 
the  book  as  a whole  is  a most  wel- 
come and  valuable  addition  to  musical 
literature.  And  anyone  that  wishes  to 
gain  a just  and  intelligent  idea  of  the 
work  of  an  epoch-making  man  cannot 
afford  to  pass  this  book  by. 


barons.  In  1868,  strolling  after  dinner 
in  Top-chidereh  1’ark,  he  was  shot  by 
three  men.  "Joko  Radavanovich  anil 
Marlch” — after  the  companions  of  the 
Prince,  his  aunt  and  cousine,  Anlca  and 
Katrine,  hls  ald-dc-camp,  and  hls  body- 
servant.  had  been  killed— “drew  their  ’ 
kandjars  and  set  to  work  to  mangle 
the  Prince’s  remains,  which  they  did  ■ 
to  such  gruesome  purpose  that  only  j 
’hls-  right  arm  was  subsequently  found 
to  be  free  from  gashes  or  fractures. 
So  numerous,  lndqed,  were  hls  wounds 
that  when  hls  body  was  afterwards  be- 
ing prepared  for  balming  and  exposure 
to  public  view  cn  a bier,  according  to 
Servian  custom,  two  skilled  surgeons 
were  occupied  during  some  3D  hours  in 
patching  it  up  so.  as  to  render  it  pre- 
sentable’ and  after  they  had  finished 
their  melancholy  task,  the  dead  Prince’s 
face  had  to  be  thickly  painted  in  order 
to  conceal  Its  scars  from -the  Illustrious 
personages  deputed  by  foreign  sover- 
e‘gns  to  attend  ’hls  funeral.”  You  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Beatty-Klngstou  (“Music 
and  ’Manners”  Vol.  II..  pp.  235,  252)  adds 
to  the  horror  of  the  description  by 
using  the  Split  infinitive. 


O friend  of  all  true  lovers.  tender  Night: 

1 ■ solace  of  the  dark!  t)  comforter! 

Cover  us  in  from  The  too  garish  light 
With  curtains  thnt  no  curious  l.reathlngv 

stir. 

Hem  us  about,  and  set  thy  stars  to  stand 
That  none  may  come  us  nigh  to  hear  or  see 
How  mouth  seeks  trembling  mouth  and  hand 
hoiks  hand. 

Or  what  low  whisperings  of  wonder  l>e. 

C.  ver  us  in,  and  keep  ns  well  from  harm; 

Let  ns  he  turely  In  thy  shelter  fair 
(Lvon  as  my  love  lies  ssfe  within  my  arm. 

Content  to  find  her  present  heaven  there); 
And  we  will  tell  thee  all  our  secrets  sweet 
Ere  Day  binds  sunny  sandals  on  thy  fee,. 


i 


Old  Chimes  proposes  to  leave  hls 
tailor.  “The  last  suit  was  not  a fit; 
It  looked  rather  like  a paralytic 
stroke." 


Philip  Hale. 


1! 


For  God’s  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories'of  the  death  of  Kings: — 
How  some  have  been  depos’d,  some  slain  in  i 
war. 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de- 
pos’d. 

Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping 

kill’d, 

All  murther’d. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  ideal  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  despotism  tem- 
pered by  assassination.  Perhaps  this  is  an 
excellent  copy-book  maxim  for  young 
Princes  and  Princesses,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  put  in  the  tender 
hands  of  future  rulers  Gabriel  Peig- 
not’s  "Chronological  Notice  of  all  the 
Sovereigns,  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
Europe  who  perished  by  a Violent  i 
Death  from  1437  to  1840."  Exposure  to 
assassination  is  one  of  the  daily  privi- 
leges of  a monarch. 


Look  at.  the  history  of  France  alone. 
Read  the  roll  of  Kings  and  Queens  that 
perished  violently:  Queen  Gonstnde, 

burned  alive;  ChlipOrie  I.,  assassin- 
ated, and  his  Queens  Audouere, 
strangled,  or  drowned,  and  Galsonte 
strangled;  ChildOric  IF,  assassinated 
Ij  with  his  Queen  Blichilde;  Charles  II.. 
I poisoned;  Charles  III.,  strangled; 
| Robert,  Duke  of  France,  killed  in  bat- 
| tie:  Louis  IV..  of  a fall  from  his  horse; 

! Isabelle  of  Aragon,  of  a fall  from  her 
i horse;  Philippe  IV.,  of  a fall  from 
| his  horse:  Marguerite  of  Bourgogne, 

j strangled;  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  \Vho 
I some  say  died  in  consequence  of  out- 
; iageous  treatment  by  her  husband. 

| Louis  XI.;  Henry  II.,  by  an  accident 
J in  a tournament:  Henry  III.,  assassin- 
| aled;  Henry  IV..  assassinated;  Louis 
j XVI.,  guillotined  with  'his  wife  Marlj- 
; Antoinette;  Louis  XVII.,  from  the  re- 
sult of  his  treatment  in  the  Temple. 

And  are  there»not  chapters  in  the 
history  ot  England,  Germany.  Italy, 
Russia.  Spain,  as  bloody  or  still 
bloodier? 


Tlie  Chicago  correspondent  of  the 
1 ork  Times  told  Sunday  a most  cx-  | 
traorclinary  story  about  Mr.  Oliver 
Herford. 

oung  Herford  really  lives  in  Chicago, 
but  has  been  in  Arizona  for  several  years 
studying  life  on  the  arid  plains.  He  en- 
listed In  the  Fleventh  United  States  In- 
fantry, under  the  command  of  Col.  Isaac 
Derussey,  was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of 
San  Juan,  and  returned  in  safety  to  tills 
chy.  though  weak  with  typhoid.  He  went 
to  the  North  Side  looking  for  an  old  school  i 
.friend,  tint  the  house  where  he  expected  to  I 
find  a welcome  was  empty,  and  he  was  ■ 
about  to  leave  when  the  family  next  door,  ■ 
seeing  a soldier  in  uniform  standing  by  the  j 
.vacant  house,  and  surmising  the  state  of 
affairs,  invited  him  to  dinner.  Mr.  Herford  | 
was  sent  to  the  heart  of  the  city  In  the  ( 
carriage  of  the  family  which  had  shown  him  j 
•hospitality.  The  coachman  says  he  boarded  I 
a Madison  Street  car,  but  he  has  not  been  ! 
heard  of  since,  though  every  hospital  in  the  j 
city  has  been  searched  for  him.  The  women  • 
of  tlie  Army  and  Navy  Relief  Auxiliary  arc  ! 
in  constant  communication  with  his  father."  ! 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Oliver  Her-  j 
ford  lives  in  New  York,  never  was  in  j 
Arizona,  and  did  not  go  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Herford  ts  a mad  wag,  Is  this  j 
one  of  his  jokes? 


We  quote  literatim  et  verbatim  from 
the  card  of  a dentist  in  this  city: 
"Teeth  extracted,  20  cents;  teeth  filled, 
60  cents;  teeth  cleaned,  50  cents;  plates 
repaired,  75  rente;  best  artificial  teeth, 
$5:  child-birth  cases,  $5;  medicines  at 
reasonable  prices." 


But  why  should  anyone  wish  to  mur- 
der the  young-  and  blameless  Wllhel- 
mina,  or  why  should  Lucehoni  have 
stabbed  the  gracious  Empress,  the 
Empress  of  rare  beauty  ar.d  sorrow- 
laden  life?  How  is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom benefited  by  such  outrages?  Here 
is  no  question  of  Austrian  politics.  A 
woman  is  murdered  in  most  cowardly 
manner  by  a brute. 

If  there  Is  a long  list  of  monarchs 
that  have  been  killed,  there  is  also  a 


They  say  that  the  assassin  of  the 
Empress  Kliz  ibeth  wlli  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Canton,  by  which  • 
the  extreme  punishment  for  murder  is 
imprisonment  for  life. 

Ravalllac  was  not  so  lucky.  Mr. 
James  Howe]  in  ills  "History  of  Louis 
XIII."  11646)  gives  a description  of  the 
punishment  awarded  the  murderer  of 
Henry  of  Navarre. 

‘‘Every  one  did  whet  his  invention  to 
devise  some  exquisite  lasting  torment 
for  Ravalllac:  The  Butchers  of  Paris, 
who  are  habituated  in  blond,  propos'd 
a way  to  (lay  him.  and  the  torture  of 
excoriation  should  continue  three  dales; 
Others  gave  the  draught  of  an  instru- 
ment in  form  of  an  Obelisk  where  lie 
might  bo  press’d,  and  the  torment 
should  last  a long  time;  Others  found 
out  :i  way  to  have  hls  body  cut  quite 
off.  from  his  ldps  downward,  and  his 
bowels  to  be  clap'd  presently  upon  a 
hot  > ron  plank,  which  should  preserve 
the  other  halfe  of  the  body  in  pangs  of 
agoiile  a long  while:  But  the  court  of 
Justice  thought  It  not  fit  to  invent,  or 


A dramatic  piece  “Johanna."  pro- 
duced lately  in  Munich  Is  by  Bjiirne- 
Bjdrnson,  the  son  of  B Jii rust jern "-Bjorn-  i 
son.  Brit  we  should  prefer  to  see  a I 
piece  by  Bjiirne,  by  George. 


"Now  it’s  pneumatic  corsets."  Can 
they  be  blown  up  with  a bicycle  pump? 


And  Mr.  Tuttle  said,  "The  troll-  y roads  i 
have  no  expenses  of  this  kind  (for  i 
station  conveniences)  to  meet.  They  ; 
do  not  even  have  to  erect  awnings  ! 
over  the  sidewalks  where  their  pas-  j 
sengers  get  on  and  off  the  cars."  j 
True;  nor  are  they  obliged  to  run  oars  I 
enough  for  each  passenger  to  have  a 
isent.  The  Americans,  as  some  intelli- 
gent foreigner  remarked,  are  a patient, 
much-enduring  folk. 

Mr.  Maquarre,  the  new  first  flute  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  a 
first  prize  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 

] 886. 


| They  that  wish  to  gain  a fair  idea 
ot  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  late 
Stephan  - Mallarmfc  should  read  “Vers 
et  Prose.”  a selection  published  by 
I’ei  rin  ti  Co.  The  voli  me  contains 


The  eclogue  "l/Apri's-Midl  d*un  Faunc;”  | 
the  marvelous  translations  Into  French 
I rose  of  Foe's  "Haven,"  "I’lalunie," 
an  I "The  Sleeper;"  the  prose-poems 
•'FlaJnte  d'Autontne"  and  “Frisson 
e'Htver."  English  1 by  George  Moore 
in  his  "Confessions  of  a Vour.fr  Man," 

V.  sides  other  strange  prose  ami  poe-  , 
try.  Nor  is  the  singular  poem  begin-  | 
ring 

"Vi 't, rieusunenl  fui  le  suicide  beau” 

omitted. 

"!.a  Mnslque  et  les  Letti  es,”  a lecture 
delivered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is 
pot  easy  reading.  MallnrmC  transla- 
ted, besides  Poe's  poems,  Whistler’s 
"Ten  O'clock,"  and  Beckford's  "Vat- 
hek.” 

Our  old  friend,  do  Goncourt,  tells 
one  or  two  stories  about  the  dead 
poet,  a 1 'hough  he  mentions  him  seldom  | 
in  the  Journal.  It  seems  that  Mai-  | 
lurmt,  a boy.  was  sent  to  a boarding-  I 
sehool  kept  at  Auteuil.  The  school  j 
was  frequented  by  young  swells,  for  I 
liis  grandmother  was  "tainted  with 
aristocracy."  His  schoolmates  kicked 
and  otherwise  abused  him,  for  he  had 
the  ohec-k  to  declare  that  his  true  ! 
name  was  the  Comte  de  Btulainvilllers, 
not  Mallarme. 

A year  or  two  before  this  confession, 
Mallarme  told  de  Goneourt  that  he 
regarded  a poem  as  "a  mystery,  of 
which  th  • reader  should  search  for  the 

key.” 

You  will  lind  much  about  Mallarme, 
man  and  writer,  In  Jules  Huret’s  "En- 
qudte  sur  I’Evolution  litti-raire;"  but 
llujsmans  in  "A  Rebours"  strikes  a 
higher  note.  "The  decadence  of  a litera- 
ture  irreparably  attacked  in  its  organ- 
ism. weakened  by  the  age  of  ideas, 
overworn  by  tag.  excess  of  syntax, 
sensible  only  of  the  curiosity  which 
fevers  sick  people,  but  nevertheless 
hastening  to  explain  everything  in  its 
decline,  desirous  of  repairing  all  the  j 
omissions  ef  Its  youth,  to  bequeath  all  | 
the  most  subtle  souvenirs  of  its  suffer- 
ing on  its  d rath-bed,  is  incarnate  in  Mal- 
larmc  in  most  consummate  and  abso- 
lute fashion.” 


Another  Proverb  of  Bohemia:  Your 
rum  is  better  than  your  conmany. 

C M)  * S 

Guide  books  are  the  least  reliable  books 
in  all  literature:  and  nearly  all  literature,  in 
one  sense,  is  made  up  of  guide  books.  Old 
ones  tell  us  the  ways  our  fathers  went, 
through  the  thoroughfares  and  courts  of  old : , 
but  how  few  of  those  former  places  can 
tneir  posterity  trace,  amid  avenues  of  mod-  1 
ern  erections;  to  how  few  is  the  old  guide 
book  now'  a clue!  livery  age  makes  its  own 
guide-books,  and  the  old  ones  are  used  for 
\\  as t e paper  

" "Good-by,  Americanos,'  was  the  cry  of  1 
the  Spaniards.  AVe  go  home  now.’ 

"But  never  a word  did  the  American  ma- 
rines answer." 

We  hope  for  the  sake  of  American 
courtesy  that  this  report  is  not  true. 
The  marines  might  at  least  have  said: 

“Ah,  there  i"  t 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  has 
written  ns  from  a village  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  took  our  reproof  in 
good  part  and  is  now  reading  "How 
to  Behave"  by  Flora  Kliekman.  The 
preface  savs  that  the  book  is  intended 
for  those  "who  wish  to  conform  to 
the  recognized  usages  of  polite  society, 
but  who  do  nof  if  el  sufficiently  confi- 
dent to  venture  into  the  charmed  circle 
without  some  guide  to  the  etiquette 
thereof.”  Published  in  London,  the  lit- 
tle volume  carries  of  course  authority, 
f-r.  l the  E.  S.  >>f  S.  will  learn  that  a 
truly  poi.  e man  never  asks  for  < hange 
f om  a contribution  box  and  sips  his 
soup  noiselessly  from  the  side  of  a 


“The  assassin  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth rpa ma  ns  his  cynical  demeanor.” 
Such  as  ass: as  art  almost  always  cyn- 
ical. and  above  ail  they  delight  to 
pose.  They  are  supreme  egoists,  and 
Charles  Reade  has  defined  an  egoist 
as  a man  that  would  burn  vour  house 
to  cook  himself  an  egg. 


To  S.  H : Yeg,  Blanche  Roosevelt, 
who  died  at  London,  Sept,  in,  sang 
Mabel  here  In  "The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance/’ If  we  are  not  mistaken,  she 
created  the  part  in  this  country  at  New 
Tork.  Lee.  28,  1879,  and  sang  It  In  Bos- 
ton. M irch  15,  1880.  But  she  was  better  j 
known  here  by  her  performance  of  : 
Par  dor.i  in  Celiier's  operii  ‘‘The  j 

Masque  of  Pandora”  (founded  on  j 
Longfellow's  potmj  when  It  was  pro- 
d -"I  for  the  first  time  on  any  atace, 
•Tan.  1’,  1831,  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  W. 

P La  Poll,  afterward  well  known  ir: 

’ Ere’.tnle,”  then  took  n minor  part. 

“General  Miles  will  write  a history  of 
the  war  for  publication."  Will  it  be 
dedicated  to  Shaffer  or  Alger?  f 

— 

The  Mitral  meaning  of  "Bash!.  I 
baz.ouk”  is  "one  whose  head  Is  turned." 
71.-  business  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  j 


By  the  way,  there  is  a noun,  f'BashT- 

buzoukery.” 

The  Mummer:  "Ltd  you  notice  how  I 
paralyzed  ’em  in  my  death  scene?  They 
were  in  tears  nil  over  the  house.” 

The  Stage  Manager:  "That  was  be- 

cause they  knew  you  were  not  really 
dead.” 

Old  joke  revived  by  the  Referee. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
aurora  borealis  has  been  disabling  tele- 
graph wires  out  West.  There  was  a 
time  when  this  interesting  phenomenon 
h as  gentle  and  well-behaved,  delight- 
ing to  entertain  little  children  and  tax 
the  wits  of  scientists. 


"London  Life,”  a new  penny  weekly 
to  which  Arthur  Symons,  Max  Beer- 
bchm  and  others  will  contribute,  ap- 
pears this  week.  Mr,  G.  R.  Sims  says, 
“It  will  not.  however,  be  so  wholly  un- 
conventional as  the  turbulence  of  its 
guiding  spirits  might  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. I hear  that  it  will  accept  adver- 
tisements. This  is  sad,  but  even  to 
the  turbulent  youth  of  the  new  liter- 
ature the  conventional  coin  of  tho 
realm  is  always  welcome.” 


It  appears  that  at  Greenwich,  Eng- 
land. I here  is  an  "anti-alcoholic 
theatre.”  This,  we  take  it,  is  a theatre 
in  which  the  performances  do  not  ln- 
toxiqpte  the  audience.  One  of  the  plays 
produced  there  is  "The  Penalty  of 
Crime”  by  Mr.  Lewis  Gilbert.  The 
villain  is  "George  Gibbons,  alias  Don 
de  Silva,  an  adventurer,”  and  he  is  ihe 
most  desperate  villain  that  ever  sent  a 
staccato  laugh  toward  the  shuddering 
gallery.  A burglar  by  profession,  he 
would  fain  take  possession  of  the  he- 
ro’s sweetheart,  and,  by  way  of  in- 
termezzo, he  murders  the  hero’s  father 
and  fixes  the  guilt  upon  the  son.  The 
hero,  like  the  cony,  a feeble  person, 
is  beloved  by  the  daughter  of  a man 
who  did  five,  years  for  a forgery  which 
the  villain  committed.  There  is  a fine 
scene  where  the  villain,  after  he  has 
drugged  the  ex  - convict’s  drink  and 
chloroformed  the  ex-convict’s  daugh- 
ter, attempts  to  boil  a friendless  boy 
In  a cauldron  of  pitch,  which  is  used 
on  other  occasions  for  road-mending. 
Hie  is  a busy  burglar;  but  so  pressing 
are  his  engagements  to  shoot  and  stab, 
ithat  he  no  doubt  welcomes  the  Penalty 
of  Crime,  which  is  finally  awarded. 
iYou  would  think  that  such  a play 
would  drive  an  audience  to  drink,  and 
'thus  pervert  the  intention  of  the 
theatre.  But  there  is  a mitigating  and 
relieving  circumstance,  viz.:  a “genteel 
^oubrette,”  who,  after  singing  a love 
ballad,  indulges  herself  in  high  kick- 
ing and  display  of  lingerie,  finishing 
her  performance  with  a flip-flap  and 
the  split.  She  also  shows  her  gentility 
iby  kissing  a casual  policeman  on  his 
lips  in  a public  thoroughfare. 


S.  IV.  quotes  from  the  account  of  a 
G.  A.  R.  camp  fire  at  Cincinnati,  this 
.sentence,  which  the  audience  had  not 
allowed  Governor  Pingree  to  read: 

"If 1 Secretary  Alger  had  been  given  full 
power  such  things  would  never  have  hap- 
pened." 

S.  W.  then  adds:  "Rejoice  that  re- 
tribution sometimes  quickly  follows 
wrong-doing.  How  many  times  a week 
are  the  judicious  made  to  grieve  by 
reading  in  the  newspapers  that  ‘Aider- 
man  McGiliicu ddy  was  given  a re- 
ception,’ when  it  was  the  reception 
and  not  the  Alderman  that  was  given. 
But  at  last  suffering  diction  has  been 
avenged.  Had  the  perspiring  Governor 
said,  ’If  full  power  had  been  given  to 
Secretary  Alger,’  etc.,  all  might  have 
been  well  with  him.  As  it  was,  I 
think  yen  will  agree  that  Governor 
Pingree  deserved  his  fate.  AVhile  you 
are  about  It,  can’t  you  say  a word  or 
two  of  rebuke  to  those  wrong-headed 
men  that  write  asking  your  good  offices 
and  impertinently  end  their  letters  by 
thanking  you  in  advance  for  the 
favor.” 

Sty  t I 1 

SEPTEMBER. 

I am  of  many  moods  and  many  shapes, 

I strip  the  chestnut  and  I tread  the  grapes. 

The  pulre  of  life  runs  high  within  my  veins, 
My  hands  and  lips  are  red  with  berry-stains. 

1 bid  tta  leave-  from  all  their  dances  cease, 
And  die  a golden  death,  and  1 release 

The  spell  of  summer,  so  that  all  remember 
W it: t/-  and  death  at  beck  of  me,  September. 


Yes,  summer  is  surely  over.  And  the 
tall,  thin,  cool  brunette— the  Ideal  sum- 
mer girl— now  gives  way  to  the  cosey, 
calefaclent  blonde. 


Any  subway  station  may  be  studied 
£,s  a Boston  hog-yard.  As  soon  as 
winter  boots  a/e  donned,  little  children 
and  tender  women  will  no  doubt  be 
trampled  to  death  by  men  whose  lives 
depend  on  catching  a certain  car.  We 
studied  an  interesting  case  the  other 
day.  A most  respectable  man  — no 
doubt,  no  serves  on  committees  and  Is 


characterized  its  substantial— maTcThg  a | 
wild  rush,  , nearly  knocked  over  two 
1 women.  The  long  neck-watch-chaln  of 
one  of  the  women  caught  on  a button  of 
the  man’s  coat.  The  wearer  begged  him 
to  release  the  chain.  His  dnly  an- 
swer was,  I'll  lose  my  car."  "But 
you'll  break  my  chain  or  take  my  watch 
with  you."  A snort  of  male  rage:  "I: 
must  t ike  that  car.”  Nor  did  he  offer 
for  a moment  to  release  the  chain.  The 
other  woman,  who  had  been  con- 
temptuously silent,  then  grabbed  the 
coat-tails  of  the  eminently  respectable 
man.  "You  won’t  go  before  my  sister 
has  her  watch  chain.”  And  she  kept 
her  word. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  was  asked 
the  extreme  penalty  for. bigamy.  “Two 
mothers-in-law”  was  the  answer. 


We  know  a clergyman  who  is  an 
optimist.  To  it.  member  of  his  flock 
who  sympathized  with  him  on  the 
smallness  of  the  congregation,  the 
cheerful  shepherd  answered  “What  does 
it  matter  to  me,  if  when  I go  into  my 
pulpit  I find  only  a dozen  people  pres- 
ent? The  ministry  of  angels  reassures 
me  at  once,  for  it  tells  me  that  my 
church  is  peopled  with  angels,  and  that 
I am  preaching  to  an  innumerable 
best.”  The  parishioner  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  reply,  “How  can  you  col- 
lect pew  rents  from  the  angels?  You 
cannot  even  call  upon  them  to  contri- 
bute to  the  offertory.” 


In  how  many  ways  the  patriotic  feel- 
ing of  the  community  manifests  itself. 
In  the  window  of  a shop  in  Kingston 
Street  are  shown  door  mats  in  which 
are  woven  excellent  likenesses  of 
Dewey,  Sampson  and  Schley.  A cus- 
tomer selects  his  favorite  hero,  on 
whose  features  he  cleans  his  shoes. 


How  little  true  liberty  there  is  in 
this  country!  September  13  a police- 
man saw  a well-dressed  man  singing 
and  dancing  in  front  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  policeman  did  not  stop 
to  consider,  he  did  not  consider  after  a 
porter  had  told  him  that  the  dancer  and 
singer  was  a guest,  that  this  exhibition 
might  well  be  merely  the  expression  of 
joy  at  the  ability  to  stop  at  such  an 
inn.  No,  he  dumped  him  into  an  ex- 
press v.  agon  and  tagged  him  for  the 
station-heuse.  "Among  the  papers 
found  on  the  prisoner  was  a visiting 
card  of  the  Calumet  Club.”  How  much 
better  It  would  have  been  for  policeman 
and  guest  to  have  gone,  saltant  and 
—oval,  to  the  club  to  smoke  together 
.ho  pipe  of  peace. 


Does  any  reader  kvaw  of  an  instance 
in  New  England  of  making  a waxen 
image  of  a person  v/huse  death  was  de- 
sired and  allowing  it  to  melt  away  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  pins  stuck  in  the 
doll?  We  heard  lately  of  two  devout 
old  women  in  New  Hampshire  working 
this  spell  because  the  clergyman’s  views 
were  not  "sound. " 


The  Kaiser  continues  to  disprove  the 
belief  that  Germans  are  without  humor. 
Witness  li is  speech  at  Porta,  West- 
phalia. “Peace  will  never  be  better 
guaranteed  than  by  the  German  navy. 
* * * God  grant  we  may  always  be 
able  to  care  for  the  world’s  peace  with 
this  keen  and  well-preserved  weapon. 
Then  the  Westphalian  peasant  may  lay 
himself  quietly  down  to  sleep.”  Work- 
ing hard  to  pay  exorbitant  taxes  should 
Induce  sleep.  Does  the  Kaiser  really 
believe  that  the  German  navy  is  a 
guarantee  of  peace?  And  yet  his  navy 
should  cause  him  to  -think  twice  before 
firing  on  England  or  the  United  States, 
so  perhaps  he  used  his  words  with  un- 
derstanding. 


It  may  be  that  tho  constant  pressure  of 
small,  mean  cares,  schemes  and  triumphs 
net  necessarily  dishonorable,  but  at  best  ig- 
noble, and  undignified  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, much  more  the  hungry  quest  of  wealth 

by  tricks  and  cruel  cunning,  give  an  ex- 
pression to  the  eyes  and  imprint  certain 
lines  upon  the  features  which  we  have 

learned  to  recognize.  And  for  lack  of  a 

better  word  we  call  these  outward  signs 
vulgarity.  But  too  often  Nature  perversely 
sets  them  on  men  and  women  of  quite  dif- 
ferent character  and  on  children  who  have 
r.o  character  at  all.  Atavism  comes  in  also, 
and  guiltless  scions  bear  the  trace  of  a fore- 
father’s meanness  or  villainy. 


The  attention  of  students  of  the 
English  language  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  following  Levee  lingo,  heard 
from  a prisoner  in  a St.  Louis  court: 

“ 'Ah  was  dun  gwlne  down  to’ard  dat 
shlncraf  when  die  nlggah  hyah  spokology  fo’ 
mi’ll  toe  low  bridge,  an’  Ah  was  duckin'  ma 
nut  when  he  cum  ’long  an’  abashes  to'  rr.eh 
with  a burn borshoo.  All  dun  (ole  he-uns  toe 
sc  rew  toe  de  lef’  bank. when  he  shives  me  on 
do  coco  with  a rock.  Ah  reckon  de  shlnner- 
up  dun  heah  rumpology,  fo'  he  lankeys 
’round  de  co’nah  an*  pulls  his  smoke  wagon. 
Be  pocket-cutter  he  am  scared  an’  'lows  he 
am  gone,  and  honh  we  is.’  Which,  being 
translated.  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
speaker  was  walking  down  to  the  wharf- 
boat  when  the  defendant  told  him  to  go 
away.  JR-  started,  and  the  defendant  ran 
after  hint.  He  warned  the  defendant  a wav. 


but  that  %efitleinan  picked  up  a paving  stone  I 

and  struck  him  on  the  head.  He  shouted 
for  help,  and  the  officer  oamevrunnlng  around 
the  corner  with  his  revolver  In  his  hand.  He 
told  the  defendant  to  surrender,  and'  that 
individual  threw  up  his  hands.  They  were 
then  taken  to  the  police  station.” 


Sipt  ft*  P 

The  people  of  Nantz,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France, 

Bright  brandy  they  brew,  liquor  not  to  be 
hlsVd^ 

It  may  do  as  a dr^m,  but  ’tis  not  worth  a 
damn, 

AVhcn  water’d,  compared  with  a jus  of 
gin-twist. 


R.  P.  T.  read  a paragraph  published 
in  tills  column.  In  a kindly  manner  he 
now  enters  his  objection  to  gin-rikty 
spelled  without  a “c." 

"When  I read  this  last  night  I said 
to  myself  ‘Now  that  unmitigated  scoun- 
diel,  the  proof-reader,  shall  get  his 
deserts,  and  even  the  poor  advertise- 
ment-writer shall  rejoice  as  -well  as 
the  literary  fellow.  When  do  the  exe- 
cution and  the  head  come  off?  I want  a 
reserved  seat,  where  I may  unreserved- 
ly display  my  reprobation  of  the  crime 
and  approbation  of  the  penalty."  And 
K.  P.  T.  adds  that  the  proper  spelling 
is  "riekey,"  because  the  drink  is  named 
after  a Colonel  Rickey,  a benefactor  of 
mankind. 

Blame  not  the  proof-reader,  oh,  R.  P. 

T. ! We  love  him  and  are  afraid  of  him. 

In  this  instance  he  followed  copy  even 
though  it  might  lead  him  to  drink. 

Here  is  a beautiful  instance  of  theory 
and  practice.  R.  P.  T.  reasons,  "The 
man’s  name  is  Rickey,  therefore  the 
drink  should  be  gin-rickey.” 

AA'e  on  the  contrary  gained  our 
knowledge  at  the  bar— whither  we  had 
conducted  our  venerable  Uncle  Amos 
of  Arermont,  who  complained  of  a sud- 
den faintness  after  he  saw  a pretty 
girl  in  a campaign-hat.  And  over  the 
bar  was  this  sign:  “GIN-RIKEY — 15.” 
Uncle  Amos  read  the  sign,  and,  since 
he  suffers  from  a cruel  kidney  disease, 
said:  "Let’s  try  one.”  He  tried  three. 

AVe  understand  from  learned  men  that  : 
the  story  of  the  invention  of  this  pleas-  I 
ing  prescription  is  legendary,  if  not 
mythological.  Take  the  edible,  gadoid  j| 
fish  Morrhua  pruinosa.  familiarly  j 
known  as  the  Tom  Cod.  Was  it  named  r 
after  some  famous  fisherman,  or  Is  J 
the  name  a corruption  of  the  Indian  j 
"taheand”— Canadian  “tacaud”  ? 


Though  the  point  o£  my  nose  grow  as  red  as 
a rose 

Or  rival  in  hue  a superb  amethyst. 

Y’et  no  matter  for  that,  I tell  you  ’tls  flat, 

1 shall  still  take  a pull  at  a jug  of  gin- 
twist. 


The  old  sorrow  wakes  again. 

The  exchange  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.).  News  and  Courier  writes:! 

“Some  time  ago  the  heron  was  his-l 
torically,  gastronomically  and  ornitho 
logically  considered  in  your  Talk  of  tin 
Day  for  several  months.  Indeed,  judg- 
ing by  the  recent  neglect  of  the  bird,  l'. 
fear  the  Heron  Editor  must  be  dead.” 

The  Heron  Editor  died  Jan.  23,  1896,* 
at  the  MInnawapatunka  Hotel,  Wash-\ 
tucket.  He  died  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
he  loved  with  a love  passing  the  love 
of  women.  ■ 

The  landlord,  Mr.  Jabez  Selkirk,  wrote 
us  the  sad  particulars.  His  letter,  with 
an  insurance  policy  and  our  iron  will,  is 
in  the  Fidelity  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

“He  come  in  the  hotel  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  as  fine  a 
heron  as  ever  you  see,  and  as  he  looked 
cold  I told  him  heed  better  drink  hot 
buttered  rum.  He  sot  there  by  the  fire 
swinging  his  feet,  drinking  slowly  and 
enjoying  himself,  and  I reckon  he  had 
put  down  about  three  big  tumblers  when 
the  girl  told  him  the  heron  was  ready. 
She  says  just  as  he  finished  it  he  gave  a 
groan  and  said,  ‘It  isn’t  the  heron;  it's 
the  stuffing,’  and  that  was  the  last  he 
ever  said.  He  was  a nice  man  and  his 
manners  v as  easy.  Everybody  round 
here  feels  terrible  bad.  I thought  youd 
like  to  know  this." 

Ah,  well  we  remember  the  day  this 
letter  cc-me.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the 
air  was  pure  and  keen,  the  sun  was 
calm  yet  busy. 

Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 
That  a great  man  was  dead! 

AA'e  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
ability  to  carry  on  his  work.  Even  now 
we  doubt  whether  the  farmers  for 
whose  prosperity  he  lived  and  died  ap- 
preciate his  philanthropy,  zeal  and 
self-abnegation,  or  raise  herons  for 
their  otvn  consumption  and  the  city 
market. 

AVe  have,  in  a humble  way,  endeav- 
ored to  familiarize  Bostonians  with  the 
bulbul,  but  Mr.  Doogue  has  not  yet  se- 
cured even  one  for  the  Public  Garden, 
and  the  citizens  are  apathetic.  They 
have  cars,  but  they  hear  not.  • 

The  Editor  in  Charleston  sends  us  a 
story,  "Beware,  Lest  I Strike;  The: 
Lordly  Heron  in  Society  and  Its  Proto-  j, 
type  In' Nature.”  by  the  Rev^  Robert  i il 


D.  D.  We  cannot  road  it  now; 
ust  wait  until  we  are  in  calmer 
For  at  the  very  thought  of  the 
ole  death  of  our  beloved  friend  tears 
rt  from  our  eyes,  and  our  hand  al- 
refuses  to  hold  the  pen. 


Having  caught  your  editor,  then,  there 
oiu”»  in  the  art  of  taming  him,  'Tis  a work 
f degrees.  It  may  never  come  oT  But  the 
lull  supplies  the  dally  papers,  and  your  in- 
-dllgenoe  must  glean  from  them  the  psychic 
lenient  for  an  article  which  lets  tile  editor 
now  that  you  are  an  authority  on  one  par- 
icular  subject.  It  Is  your  first  step.  Ho  is 
uman.  as  I have  assured  you.  He  likes  to 
arvel  out  his  contributors  In  an  alphabetical 
■ay.  just  as  his  clerk  dockets  the  letters.  It 
i balm  to  his  soul — and  I have  recently  come 
o the  conclusion  that  the  editor  Is  not  de- 
oid  of  that  article— to  know  that  it  a new 
Ind  of  suicide'  is  invented  there  is  A or  B. 
ho  has  views  and  statistics  ready  to  pour 
ul  at  once  on  the  subject. 


At  an  amateur  exhibition  of  tableaux 
ivunts  at  some  schools  recently  the 
lanist  was  asked  to  improvise  suitable 
ltisic  for  each  group.  When  the  cur- 
ains  opened  and  displayed  the  forms 
f Adam  and  Eve  (after  the  fall)  he 
truck  up,  with  the  loud  pedal  down. 

Only  one  girl  in  this  world  for  me." 

'he  Era. 


This  reminds  .is  of  the  statement  that 
I the  American  pig  is  to  be  worn  as 
i Jewelry,  brooches,  hat-pins,  charms, 
stick-pins,  bangles,  buckles”  by  the  wo- 
men, old  and  young,  of  this  country. 

There  should  be  a little  discrimina- 
tion in  this  matter.  The  pig  hus  for 
ctnturies  been  a common  amulet.  "The 
goddess  Ceres  was  pre-eminently  a 
goddess  of  fertility,  therefore  of  good 
luck  and  all  genial  influences.”  Hence 
little  gold  and  silver  pigs  were  offered 
to  her,  and  also  worn  by  Roman  wo- 
men, partly  to— well,  for  a highly 
praiseworthy  purpose,  and  partly  for 
luck.  This  custom  was  revived  some 
years  ago  in  Paris  and  in  cities  of 
Germany,  and  antiquarians  and  folk- 
lorists smiled  when  they  saw  unmarried 
women  thus  decorated.  See  for  In- 
stance a French  novel  "He  Cochon 
d’Or,"  as  well  as  the  Ingenious  obser*. 
vations  of  Charles  Godfry  Iceland  in 
“Etruscan  Roman  Remains”  and  "Gyp- 
sy Sorcery." 


Justice  Is  In  no  haste  In  the  Dreyfus 
case.  Is  she  afraid  of  hurting  some- 
body? Meanwhile  Zola  Is  preparing  an 
address  to  the  French  people.  Does  he 
remember  the  words  written  In  1763  by 
Voltaire  apropos  of  the  Calas  affair, 
the  Dreyfus  case  of  Voltaire’s  day? 

"All  the  foreigners  speak  of  the  af- 
Several  Generals  in  the  army  now  fair  with  sadness,  mixed  with  horror, 
utve  leisure  for  reading  improving  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court  will 

save  the  honor  of  France  in  breaking 


ooks.  We  commend  to  them  Richard 
Burton’s  "Book  of  the  Sword.” 
Oarly  in  November  they  should  reach 
’age  260,  where  they  will  find  an  inter- 
sting foot-note.  Burton  is  speaking 
bout  a secret  of  Julius  Caesar’s  suc- 
ess  in  war:  the  Great  Epileptic  cultl- 
ated  the  individual;  he  taught  his 
oldiers  with  what  foot  they  must  ad- 
ance  or  retire;  when  they  were  to 
■ppose  and  make  good  their  ground; 
'hen  to  counterfeit  an  attack;  at  what 
>lace  and  In  what  manner  to  launch 
heir  javelins. 


the  infamous  verdict  which  has  shocked 
Europe.  My  God,  brothers,  how  strong 
is  the  truth!  A Parliament  employs  the 
arms  of  its  executioners  in  vain,  re- 
fuses to  show  its  documents  in  vain, 
organizes  silence’ in  vain.  Truth  raises 
herself  against  it  all,  and  compels  brute 
force  even  to  blush!” 


Burton  adds:  “This  Is  an  illustration  about  him? 
if  genius  taking  pains,  and  a lesson 
the  leader  of  troops;  but  how  many 
if  the  moderns  have  practised  it,  or 
lave  been  capable  of  practising  it? 

5uv6roff,  it  is  true,  taught  his  men 
jayonet  exercise,  with  his  coat  off  and 
jiis  sleeves  tucked  up;  Mediocrity  shud- 
jlers  at  the  idea.  The  first  rule  for  the 
General  is  to  be  ever  looking  after  his 
ben,  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  saddle, 
tnd  to  lead  the  attack  when  requisite. 
iVhat  were  the  habits  of  poor  Lord 
.taglan  and  of  his  successor,  General 
i Jimmy)  Simpson?  No  wonder  that  we 
lad  the  mortification  of  the  Redan 
iffair.” 

But  when  the  General  is  fat,  and 
scant  of  breath,  he  does  not  live  in  the 

addle. 


Here  Is  another  specimen  of  Levee 
talk: 

"You  say  you  have  worked  with  the  de- 
fendant for  three  years.  What  do  you  know 
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I hope  I shall  always  like  to  hear  men,  in 
•&son,  talk  about  themselves.  What  sub- 
ct  does  a man  know  better?  If  I stamp  on 
friend's  corn  his  outcry  is  genuine— he 
mfounds  my  clumsiness  in  the  accents  of 
uth.  He  Is  speaking  about  himself,  anrl  ex- 
•esslng  his  emotion  of  grief  or  pain  in  a 
anner  perfectly  authentic  and  veracious.  , 


red- 


“Hey  am  a pocket-lountah !" 

"What's  that?" 

"A  red-lighter." 

"Well,  be  more  lucid.  What  Is 
lighter?" 

"Hit  am  a puhson  w’at  steals  a puhson’s 
clothes  an’  den  dumps  him  ovahbo’d.  De  las* 
w'at  he  sees  am  do  red  light  on  de  back 
de  boat." 

"How  do  you  know  this?" 

" ‘Cose  Ah  capoozled." 

"What’s  that?” 

"Lighted  evener." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"Dlvied." 

Parker  was  fined  $'0,  and  to’.d  the  Mar- 
shal. as  he  was  being  led  back,  that  he  had 
been  "Junk-a-bunked,"  or  not  been  treated 
right.  Rankin,  who  appeared  against  him, 
said  the  prisoner  "dun  got  beans,"  or  what 
he  deserved,  and  he  went  away  happy.  "Ah 
dun  got  he-uns  sewed  up  in  de  lamp  house," 
he  told  another  man.  "Goobers  be  sproutin’ 
fo’  he-uns  box-cars."  Which,  being  trans- 
lated, meant  he  was  locked  up  in  jail  and 
peanuts  would  be  growing  again  before  he 
had  a chance  to  shoot  craps*- 


J2.  W.  T.  You  ask  us  to  recommend 
wie  “good,  new  books  for  reading 
cud  and  for  provoking  discussion  by 
e fireside  this  coming  winter."  A new 
>ok  that  would  serve  admirably  "for 
ailing  aloud  by  the  fireside,"  or  by  the 
■ am- radiator,  is  "A  Plea  for  Polygamy  i 
om  the  Standpoint  of  History  pnd 
hilosophy,”  published  by  Charles  Car-  | 
ngton,  Paris.  It  would  surely  pro- 
file discussion. 


Why  not  try  the  oil-cure  on  the  rail- 
way track  between  Provincetown  and 
Sagamore,  or  Bourne?  The  conflict  be- 
tween nature  and  science  would  be 
•v  orth  seeing.  We  should  back  Cape 
Cod  sand. 


The  Marquis  Careano  lost  his  suit- 
11  lie  still  has  his  wile. 


‘Mr.  Hall  Caine  wears  a frock-coat 
hieli  han^s  as  to  its  skirts  somewhat 
ter  the  fashion  of  a Greek  petticoat." 
A coat  worn  by  a Manxman  should 
ive  no  tail. 


PIANO!  PIANO! 

(By  a Selfish  Husband.) 
hould  women  work"  who  happen  to  be 

wives  ? 

subject  hits  and  the  discussion  thrives; 
it  here's  the  text  that  I would  rather  take: 
home  men  come  with  heads  that  whirl 
and  ache. 

and  worn  with  worries  of  the  day. 
me  this,  oh!  husbands.  “Should 

’wives  play?" 


Hysterical  letters  to  newspapers  pro- 
test against  “the  vandalism  of  adver- 
tisers who  deface  Nature”  (always  with 
a capital  N)  as  "peculiarly  American.” 
But  we  find  the  Cologne  Gazette  say- 
ing that  Moselle  wines,  Bavarian  beers 
and  Frankfort  sausages  have  become 


1 rono,  Aus  der  Ohe,  tampii  nil  rT*^iiml 
Rosenthal  are  by  no  means  unknown. 

Rosenthal  has  not  been  h -urr]  here 
since  1888,  for  sickness  prevented  Ills 
coming  here  In  1896.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  In  Boston  Nov.  9,  1888,  at 
Music  Hall,  with  an  orchestra  led  by 
Walter  Damrosch.  He  then  played 
J-lszt's  E fiat  coneerto,  and  solo  pieces 
by  Liszt.  Schumann  and  Hemfldt.  He 
was  assisted  by  Fritz  Krelsler,  violinist. 
Rosenthal  afterward  gave  concerts  in 
Bumstead  Hall  Dec.  17,  18,  19  of  the 
same  year.  He  is  now  36  years  old. 

Lady  HallD,  violinist,  has  never 
visited  this  country.  Wilma  Marla 
Franciska  Neruda  was  her  maiden 
name  and  she  was  born  at  Brilnn, 
March  29,  1839.  Her  father  was  a church 
organist.  She  first  studied  under  Jansa. 
At  the  age  of  seven  she  appeared 
In  public  with  her  sister  Amalie,  a 
pianist,  in  Vienna.  With  their  father 
and  their  brother  Franz,  a ’cellist,  they 
gave  concerts  in  Germany  and  ap- 
peared in  1849  at  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  London.  She  played  in  Paris  in 
1864,  and  married  there  Ludwig  Nor- 
mann  (1S31-1885),  a Swedish  conductor. 
Separated  from  him  in  1869,  she  made 
London  her  home,  appearing  in  many 
chamber  and  orchestral  concerts.  In 
188S  she  married  Sir  Charles  Hall6,  who 
died  In  1895. 

Willy  Burmester,  violinist,  was  born 
nt  Hamburg  in  1869.  He  was  first  taught 
'by  his  father;  then  for  four  years  ho 
studied  with  Joachim.  For  three  years 
afterward  he  worked  by  himself  at  Hel- 
singfors in  Finland.  With  his  sister 
Johanna,  pianist,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance In  Berlin  ^lov.  10,  1891.  He 
reappeared  there  In  1894.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  March  14.  1893, 
when  he  played  a concerto  and  some 
(variations  by  Paganini.  They  say  that 
lie  makes  it  his  custom  to  play  music 
by  Paganini  whenever  he  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  any  city — because  it 
brings  him  luck. 

• * * 

Emil  Sauer,  as  well  as  Mr.  Burmes- 
ter, will  visit  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time.  He,  too,  was  born  at  Ham- 
burg (Oct.  8,  1862).  His  mother  was  his 
Ifirst  teacher,  and  the  boy  appeared  in 
public  In  Hamburg  Dec.  13,  1873.  Rubin- 
stein heard  him  two  or  three  years 
later  and  recommended  him  to  his 
brother,  Nikolaus.  Sauer  studied  at 
Moscow  until  1881.  Then  he  played  in 
cities  of  Northern  Germany  and  the 
Rhineland  and  In  1882  he  played  in  Lon- 
don. The  next  year  he  went  to  Italy 
.and  Spain.  In  1884  he  was  a few 
months  with  Liszt,  and  the  next  year 
he  appeared  in  Berlin.  Since  then  he 
has  played  throughout  Europe  with  re- 
markable success,  and  he  is  ranked 
,among  the  very  first  of  pianists.  When 
asked  in  London  why  he  never  played 
one  of  the  five  last  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven, he  answered:  ”1  know  the 

critics  have  been  surprised  at  this.  I 
believe,  however,  I had  good  reason  for 
acting  as  I have  done.  I do  not  like 
to  play  the  pieces  that  every  pianist 
plays.  Not  that  I fear  comparisons, 
(but  because  I prefer  to  play  those 
pieces  that  are’  seldom  heard— that  are 
neglected  by  pianists.  Every  pianist 
begins  with  Sonata  op.  110,  for  in- 
stance. As  for  op.  106,  perhaps  you 
will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  I do  not 
like  It.” 

• * * 

Blanche  Roos'evelt  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage  at  Covent  Gar- 
den April  15,  1876,  as  Violetta.  She  then 
sang  under  the  name  of  "Mile.  Rosa- 
iVella.” 

The  Cecilia  is  thinking  of  producing 
Benoit’s  “Lucifer,”  which  was  heard 


features  of  the  landscape  from  Bingen  j fur  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  the 
to  Cologne.  The  Dfibats  of  Paris  cries  Hate  Indianapolis  Festival, 
out:  “Unless  order  is  taken  quickly,  our'  The  Musical  Courier  says:  "Emma 

lines  from  Marseilles  to  Dunkerque  will  Fames  was  to  have  sung  in  November 
run  between  two  rows  of  boarding  hvith  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
preaching  the  merits  of  patent  foods."  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor,  at  the 
It  asserts  that  Switzerland  is  in  simi-  j Auditorium.  Her  date  was  canceled 
larly  evil  condition:  "The  recks  of  the  and  Sembrlch  was  substituted— a rather 
Rigi  extol  a chocolate  and  the  Teufel-  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
steln  blends  the  name  of  the  Devil  with  | ment  from  a purely  business  point  of 
that  of  a manufacturer  of  pens.”  We  view,  even  if  Sembrlch  should  cost  the 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  Americans  management  50  per  cent.  more.  As 


began  it. 


1$  . 


as  a success. 


Mr.  Gericke,  who  has  set  sail  for  this 
country,  has  not  announced  the  pro- 
gram of  the  first  concert  of  the  Boston 
_ Symphony  Orchestra,  which  will  be 

the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  given  Oct.  15.  There  is  reasonable 
rick  Douglass  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  curiosity  concerning  his  position  toward 
were  ceremonies,  music,  speeches,  ultra-modern  music.  Is  he  friendly  to- 
e but  no  statue.  We  are  not  sur-  ward  the  Russian  school?  During  his 
ed  to  learn  therefore  that  the  occa-  previous  administration,  he  preferred  to 

look  toward  Vienna  rather  than  toward 
Paris. 

Mr.  Kneisel  will  be  the  first  of  the 
soloists,  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  play 
Goldmark's  concerto  at  the  second  con- 
cert. 

The  dates  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  con- 
certs in  Association  Hall  will  be  Oct. 
24,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  5,  Jan.  2,  30,  Feb.  13, 
March  13.  April  10. 

* * * 

Of  the  soloists  who  will  appear  at 
the  Symphony  concerts,  Gadski,  Car- 


orrespondent  protests  in  violent 
uage  against  the  “horrible  stench" 
g from  the  carriage  stand  at  the 
n Station.  He  shouts  his  Mace- 
tan  cry  Into  the  ears  of  the  Board 
1th,  and  those  of  other  citizens, 
nlans  are  now  accustomed  to 
es  in  public  places  and  inured  to 
streets.  And  yet,  like  the  pig, 
tonian  is  by  nature  a cleanly 


Card  Sembrlch  will  draw  two  to  one — 
maybe  three  to  one,  compared  with 
Eames.  This  is  merely  a commercial 
comparison,  justified  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  artists  In  question 
gauge  their  artistic  value  entirely  by 
dollars  and  cents.” 

Zeldenrust,  a Dutch  pianist,  is  com- 
ing to  this  country. 

Mr.  ^lax  Heinrich,  with  Mrs.  Hein- 
rich arfd  their  daughter,  Miss  Julia,  will 
begin  a series  of  concerts  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Oct.  18,  at  San  Francisco. 

Myron  W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  will  sing  in 
concert  and  oratorio  this  winter. 

The  International  Opera  Company 
will  open  its  season  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Madeline  Schiller  will  play  this  sea- 
son. 

Here  is  a moral  tale  by  James 
Huneker,  published  in  the  Musical  Cour- 
ier of  the  14th. 

LITTLE  BILLY  BACH. 

It  was  evening  when  little  Willie 
W I mole  laid  aside  in  a wearied  way 


nis  volume  of  Bach's  '’Bad’  Temneiv.l 
• lavlchord.”  Willie  wuh  som.-tlm.  s 
known  as  little  Billy  Bach  for  his  won 
derful  fugue  performance*,  and  some, 
times  as  Bill  (ho  Hull  because  of  Ids 
piodlglous  biceps.  Willie  was  6 yours 
old  and  had  a hyracephallc  skull  yet  no 
one  ever  accused  him  of  having ’water 
on  the  brain,  will  was  too  fond  of  beer. 

,iomerVink  y of  both  Imported  and 

ilomoMtlc  brands,  and  as  long-  as  his 
ndmlixsrs  paid  the  reckoning  Itlllv  was 
r,“'  ">  become  one  of 
for  bDa.cst  pla no  virtuosi  of  his  times, 
1 r;V?ot  rb"’1'  ,,n<l  beer  Inseparable! 

On  this  occasion  Willie  had  played 
from  memory  the  48  preludes  and  fugues 
and  played  them  In  various  key,  not 

a?1  aih  ,h’“  Canto1’  of  Lelpsle. 

no  naa  Wltth  eonsummato  nerfenion 
Penetrated  to  the  Ineffable  secret  of 
Bach  s polyphony  and  his  waving  tonal 
tapestries.  A group  of  i xclted  musi- 
cians, representative  of  all  that  was 
ii,r!,1<l^s  i1',  Ibe  country,  listened  with 
breaths  baited  by  cigars  and  cigarettes 
to  the  marvelous  play  of  Willie.  When 
he  had  apparently  finished,  he  dashed 
, y lnt<;  the  lftst  10  sonatas  ,,f 
Beethoven.  A stlllner.  fell  upon  these 
.musical  doctors  and  awe  seized  their 
was  musical  genius  at  its 
fa  ( ? u’,  an,l  »s  Willie  smashed 
.into  the  C.  minor  sonata,  op.  Ill  his 
listeners  arose  as  a man  and  shouted- 
- .-i1,'3  ',(T'  sen, tic-men,  a genius,"  and 
forgot  to  put  In  the  Schumann  quota- 
tion marks.  That  night  WMlie  was 
brought  home  in  a hansom,  awfully  in- 
toxicated. As  his  poor  aunt  Wlihr-1- 
nuna  M "Gluck  undressed  his  tiny  frame 
and  tufcked  him  In  his  crib  of  shame  she 
ejaculated  In  prophetic  tones: 

fho  joy  of  the  brewery;  the  sorrow 
of  the  household.” 

Moral:  Do  not  let  the  little  ones  begin 
too  early  with  Bach  or  beer! 

Philip  Hale. 


•4y 
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A PERSONAL  NOTE, 
very  excellent  Relative,  being,  as  I 
discovered,  enamoured  of  niy  1-ady, 
hath  by  very  foul  Influence  got  me  exiled 
from  Court  . . . 

Extracts  from  Letters  of  Marco. 

If  I’d  my  1x111,  straight  would  I hasten  to 
Seek  out  a certain  Relative  of  mine 
Towards  whom  my  heart  holds  love  like 
proffered  wine— 

Poisoned  perchance?  Lord,  rol  as  this  1b 
true. 

Swiftly  I'd  give  him  juct  his  proper  due: 

A slip-knot  In  a piece  of  hempen  twine. 
With  Jagged,  rusty  nails  along  the  line 
Where  it  would  kiss  his  throat— they’d  not 
be  few. 

Then  with,  his  hands  made  fast,  and  feet 
as  well, 

Tight'ning  the  noose  about  his  bloody  neck. 
Delightful  sport  I'd  have,  to  heart’s 
content; 

Adding  what  torture  hatred  could  in- 
vent; 

crying.  "Mate,”  where  hitherto  but 

"Check." 

1 love  him?  Yea!— even  as  God  loves  Hell. 


So 


Our  friend  the  Purist  protests  vehe- 
mently against  a certain  Idiotic,  he 
calls  it  “a  nahsty  English”  fashion 
that  seems  to  be  sneaking  Into  usage; 
the  fashion  of  calling  sealed  meats, 
fruits,  etc..  “tinned"  instead  of 
“canned,”  as  hitherto.  He  says  “It  is 
uncanny.  I can  understand  ‘canned’, 
it  is  correct,  and  legitimate,  and  in 
the  dictionary;  but  why  tinned? 

“The  cans  themselves  are  tinned, 
literally;  they  are  made  of  something 
else  and  coated  with  tin;  but  their 
contents  are  not,  although  they  do 
sometimes  ‘taste  of  the  can,’  which  is 
then  apt  to  be  of  lead.  Are  they  then 
leaded?”  He  asks  “Would  they  be 
called  coppered,  silvered,  or  glided 
meats  (even  Midas  couldn't  stand  his 
beef  gilded),  if  the  cans  were  made  of 
those  metals?  Is  a box  of  hard  tack, 
wooded  hard-tack?  Or  a bottle  of  chow 
chow  glazed  chow  chow?  Does  Smuy- 
ler  serve  the  matinee  girls  their  choco- 
lates pasteboarded?  Is  our  foaming 
mug  of  ’musty'  pewtered  or  stoned,  as 
the  case  may  be? 

“If  not,  why  tinned? 

“Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  why.” 


' We  approve  of  the  stand  made  by  the 
Purist. 

j Here  are  some  Interesting  facts  taken 
I from  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

! One  of  the  definitions  of  the  sub- 
stantive “can”  is:  "A  vessel  of  tinned 
iron,  in  which  flesh  of  animals,  fish, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  Tinned'  or  sealed  up  air 
tight  for  preservation  (chiefly  in  U.  S.)’’ 
The  only  quotations  illustrative  of  the 
use  of  the  verb  “to  can”  are  taken 
from  American  periodicals,  1871  and  1884. 
And  yet  in  1865  the  Morning  Star  spoke 
of  “canned  milk,"  and  in  1879  Boddam- 
Whctham  used  the  phrase  "canned 
provisions  ” and  in  neither  instance 
was  the  "American”  word  put  between 
quotation  marks;  but  when  the  Stand- 
ard in  1882  spoke  of  the  canning  of 
salmon,  quotation  marks  were  used. 


This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  when 
[ a singer  in  Chicago  sings  the  air  of 
Delilah,  “A  mour  vlens  aider  mi  fat- 
blesse!”  from  Saint  SaKns’s  opera,  she 
always  spells  "amour”  "Armour,”  In 
local  homage. 


And  MItoto  In  the  Quartler  Latin  of 
September  declares  In  his  comments  on 
"The  Human  Form  Divine”  that  “we 
are  not  flesh,  we  are  only  canned  meat.” 


We  understand  that  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  | 

Roche  is  In  possession  of  fundamental 
facts  concerning  somewhat  singular 
and  recent  sales  of  the  American  flag 
In  Wlnthrop,  Mass. 


1 look  on  her  and  all  the  world  I see. 
l'or  she  alone  Is  all  the  world  to  me; 

Were  she  not  here,  the  world  had  ceased  to 
be. 


The  New  York  Times  of  the  17th  pub- 
lished a laudatory  review  of  Professor 
Arlo  Bates's  new  novel.  "The  Puritan.  ’ 
The  praise  Is  the  more  valuable  because 
there  is  discrimination  rather  than 
good-natured  honey- daubing.  The  re- 
viewer concludes  as  follows: 

That  Mr.  Bates  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  consistency  and  naturalness  of  his  char- 
acters says  much  for  the  development  of  Ills 
skill  since  the  early  days  when  the  Back  Bay 
was  accustomed  to  affix  a label  to  all  his 
men  and  women,  while  the  South  End  and 
the  suburbs  solemnly  questioned  whether  or 
net  certain  incidents  were  Imaginary.  As  It 
stands,  the  novel  accurately  exhibits  a cer- 
tain group  of  Bostonians,  children  of  the 
Puritans,  but  also  children  of  today,  devout 
even  in  unbelief. 


We  regret  to  find  the  Times  (.V  Y.) 
disturbed  by  the  old  "Burial  of  Sir  John 
MO'-re"  sell.  Has  ihe  editor  of  the 
Times’s  Saturday  Review  : ever  heard 
of  Fathet  Prcut? 


Lovers  and  collectors  of  books— this 


phrase  is  not  taotologh  al— will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  letter: 

Boston,  Sept.  17,  '98. 
'Editor  of  “Talk  of  the  Dr.v": 

Such  of  your  readers  as  pursue  the 
illusive  "first  edition”  ar.d  kindred  vani- 
ties may  learn  with  sc-me  Interest  of  a 
recent  discovery,  of  which  no  record  ap- 
pears in  any  cf  the  bibliographies.  The 
item  referred  to  is  the  first  publication 
In  book  form — and  apparently  the  only 
edition  in  separate  form— of  Thackeray’s 
"Jeair.es's  Diary."  an  unlovely  speci- 
men of  bookmaklrg.  publ  shed  by  Will- 
iam Taylor  & Co..  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  1846. 

The  "Diary”  originally  ran  through 
eleven  numbers  of  Punch,  the  first  in- 
stallment appearing  in  the  issue  for 
Nov.  8,  1845;  the  last  ir.  that  for  Feb.  7, 
1846.  In  his  "Bibliography  of  Thack- 
eray” (1880)  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  quotes 
the  dates  of  issue  In  Punch,  but  makes 
no  allusion  to  an  edlUcn  In  book  form; 
in  the  "revised  and  considerably  en- 
larged” edition  of  his  bibliography  (1857) 
he  adds  the  r.ote,  "first  reprinted  in 
liook  form  in  Thackeray's  Miscellanies, 
1856."  Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson,  in 
“Hints  to  Collectors  of  Original  Edi- 
tions of  Thackeray”  (18S5),  also  quotes 
the  1856  issue  as  “reprinted  from  Punch 
! for  the  first  time.”  Both  authorities 
emit  ali  mention  of  the  edition  now 
brought  to  your  notice,  as  well  as 
of  "The  Yellow  plush  Correspondence” 
(Philadelphia,  182$),  a copy  of  which  was 
sold  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Libby  & Co.  of 
this  city,  April  13.  1S97,  for  $60,  a figure 
which  furnishes  substantial  proof  of  the 
desirability  of  some  unconsidered  trifles. 

P.  K.  FOLEY. 

\ ^ ^ 

The  eob  that  rings 
In  the  viol  strings 
Of  Autumn  lone. 

Wounds  my  soul 
With  drowsy  dole 
In  monotone. 

A re  stifled  then 
And  wan,  as  when 
Bells  toll  to  sleep, 

I think  upon 

Days  dead  and  gone 

And  I weep.  ; 

And  forth  I eo 

Where  the  dark  winos  blow, 

h’wept  in  my  grief, 

Here  and  there. 

Through  the  shuddering  air 
Like  a withered  leaf! 


Visiting  Odd  Fellows  realized  yester- 
day that  the  streets  of  Boston  are 
filthy — filthier  than  are  the  streets  of 
at  y civilized  city. 

“Emile  Zola  may  become  a priest."  : 
And  that  would  be  the  ruin  of  a good 

novelist. 

Testimony  Is  now  taken  in  the  j 
Lillian  Russell-Peruglnl  divot  ce  case. 
It  appears  that  she  Insisted  on  play-  j 
Ing  poker  against  his  wishes,  and  once  ; 
sent  a message  to  him,  telling  him  he  ' 
could  go  to  the  devil.  All  this  is  very 
sad.  Lillian,  you  might  think,  would  . 
live  with  1 er  husband,  If  It  were  only 
for  hie  beautiful  clothes.  On  the 
ether  hand  she  would  be  obliged  to  j 
hear  him  sing.  : 


TI»re  Is  s verse  sung  by  a magis- 
trate in  "Her  Royal  Highness,”  an 
extravaganza  at  the  Vaudeville,  Lo.t- 

A»  I *U  In  my  court  from  ten  till  four, 

I Veec  that  ' art  In  a constant  roar; 

For  wlfh  rue  the  study  of  sordid  crime 
1.  t-"<p>d  wnh  jokes,  like  a panlorn!me. 


Tbs  way  I conduct  a case  in  court 
Tho  weariest  trial  seems  all  too  short: 
And  Impatient  Jurymen  all  agree 
That  a trial’s  no  trial  at  all  with  mol 


Mr.  Basil  Hood,  the  librettist,  rnay  be  : 
a Harry  B.  Smith,  but  he  Is  not  a Gil- 
bert.   

Why  does  not  some  manager  bring 
the  Baroness  von  Rahden  to  this  coun- 
try? She  has  many  claims  for  imme- 
diate recognition.  Her  husband  first  met  | 
her  when  she  was  riding  at  the  Salo-  ! 
monsky  Circus.  Sbe  fell.  He  ad-  | 
mired  her,  picked  her  up,  loved  her,  j 
married  her.  For  her  he  had  to  give  up  i 
the  army,  he  quarreled  with  his  fam- 
ily. and  at  Clermont-Ferrand  he  pump- 
ed lead  Into  an  imprudent  admirer, 
while  she  was  riding,  and  asking  for  the 
'banners  and  hoops.  She  herself  Is  of 
an  old,  trusted  family  and  took  to  the 
.circus,  “owing  to  reverses  of  fortune." 
We  should  like  to  see  her  In  a proces- 
sion that  starts  In  Huntington  Avenue,  t 

And  now  they  are  debating  In  London 
the  question:  "Was  Macbeth,  alter  all,  | 
a good  man?” 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic  says  that  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  is  not  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth "the  masterful  woman  murderess 
* * * but  the  overbearing  genius  that  j ! 
drove  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  a throne  , 
and  ruin.” 

We.  do  not  believe  that  Lady  Mac-  j] 
belli  was  the  muscular  virago  that  so 
icflen  scowls  and  struts  upon  the  stage, 
with  a deep  bass  voice  in  more  subdued 
moments,  and  with  an  uncontrollab’e 
desire  to  bits  the  scenery.  We  once  , 
saw  Charlotte  Cushman  as  Lady  Mac-  | 
•beth.  and  the  performance  undoubtedly  I 
: liortened  the  term  of  years  allotted  to 
is.  Such  a wife  would  have  driven 
'Macbeth  to  drink  long  before  Duncan 
visited  him.  to  take  tea  and  spend  the 
.night,  and  her  voice  would  have  broken 
all  of  her  husband's  celebrated  lamp  i 
chimnies.  No.  no:  Lady  Macbeth  was  a 
.woman  not  unlike  Minnie  Maddern. 


Straw  hats  will  rot  be  worn  with 
overcoats  this  winter. 


Courtship  should  not  be  confined  t.o  mar- 
riage, nor  even  to  such  relations  as  imply 
close  quarters  and  worries  in  common;  nay, 
it.  should  exist  towards  all  things,  a constant 
attitude  in  life— at  least,  an  attitude  con- 
stantly tended  towards. 


The  Tsar  was  not  the  first  to  dream 
of  a military  millennium  to  come. 
These  were  600  or  800  peacemakers  in 
• he  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  Frankfort. 
Germany.  Aug.  29,  1850.  Richard  Cob- 
den.  Elihu  Burrit,  f'oquelin,  the  preach- 
er were  at  the  congress.  And  an  In- 
dian of  Nebraska,  whose  name  was 
Ka-ge-ga-ga-buh,  was  also  there,  and 
he  made  a set  oration,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  American  Indians 
were  the  most  peaceful  of  men.  "Then 
taking  out  of  a large  black  bag  the 
calumet  of  peace  he  handed  it  to  the 
President,  proposing  that  the  Congress 
yhould  then  and  there  man  and  mem- 
ber smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  till  all  was 
a holy  calm.  And  that  in  a church. 
The  horrified  President  Jaup  was 
obliged  to  decline  with  thanks. 


The  late  Charles  Garnler,  architect  of 

j the  Paris  Op6ra,  enjoyed  theatre  going 
I in  peculiar  fashion.  "He  took  one  act 
a night  and  when  he  had  exhausted 
the  whole  play,  he  would  return  to 
witness  the  act  that  had  amused  him 
the  most.” 

The  trial  of  Zola,,  as  well  as  the 
tragedy  of  Dreyfus,  Has  been  drama- 
tized on  the  European  Continent.  Here 
I is  an  advertisement  of  a manager: 
j "Wanted  for  the  Voiles  Theatre  in  Zur- 
' Ich,  a dozen  gentlemen,  washed,  and 
dressed  in  long  black  coats,  to  represent 
the  Jury  in  the  Zola  trial.  Salary  one 
franc  per  night.  Duties — to  listen  to 
the  evidence  and  look  wise.” 


A Swiss  church  paper,  the  Kirchen- 
blatt,  has  started  a press  polemic  about 
the  Dreyfus  trial.  A correspondent  of 
the  Pali  Mall  Gazette  writes:  “Bale 
the  Protestant  has  been  praying  public- 
ly In  the  churches  for  Zola,  and  the! 
Kirchenblatt,  announced  that  the! 
French  Embassy  at  Berne  had  pro- 
tested against  any  prayers  on  any  such 
subject.  Whereupon  the  Ostschweltz 
informs  the  French  nation  collectively 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  1798,  and 
Switzerland  means  to  pray  for  whom 
and  how  she  likes.  To  which  the  In- 
dependance  Beige  adds  that  Belgian  and 
Dutch  pre,achers  are  praying  too,  and 
France  would  do  well  to  consider  that. 
But  at  this  the  Jour  fires  up  and  re- 
marks that  It  is  not  of  the  smallest  Im- 
portance to  France  whether  all  the 
cur£s,  the  rabbis,  and  the  Protestant 
pastors  of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland are  praying  for  Dre.yfus.  De  par 
la  lol  defense  H Dleu  to  interfere  with 
the  chose  JugAe  and  the  Infallibility  of 
courts-martial.” 


Mr.  Conan  Doyle  Is  as  direct  in  poetry 
as  in  prose.  Here  are  two  verses  from 


e of  his  rtSt>ngs  of  Action.” 

Who  carries  the  gun? 

A lad  from  over  the  Tweed. 

Then  let  him  go.  for  well  we  know 
He  comes  of  a soldier  breed. 

So  drink  together  to  rock  and  heather  ’ 
Out  where  the  red-deer  run. 

And  stand  aside  for  Scotland’s  pride— 
The  man  that  carries  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun? 

A lad  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 
We’ve  tried  him  many  a while. 

We  tried  him  east,  we  tried  him  west. 
We’ve  tried  him  sea  and  land; 

But  the  man  to  beat  old  Erin’s  best 
Has  never  yet  been  planned. 

1*1  • 

HAUNTED. 

I unladed  my  white, 

1 l*t  dc-wn  mv  hair:  < 

Moths  came  blundering  from  the  night 
To  the  can  die -glare. 

Hark,  did  seme  one  click  the  gate? 

Did  a footfall  stir? 

*Tls  Hi'1  squirrel  supping  late, 

Swinging  In  the  fir. 

Panting  in  the  sultry  gloom 
For  some  forest  pool 
Bowered  in  dewy  bough’s  perfume. 

Filled  with  shadows  cool— 

Then  I laved  my  hands  and  brow: 

Some  one  tapped  the  pane! 

Nay,  ’tis  but  the  vine-leaves  now,  ^ 

Pattering  low  like  rain. 

I knelt  down  beside  the  bed. 

Whispered  soft  my  prayer— 

Hark!  is  that  a fitful  tread, 

Pausing  on  the  stair? 

Cease  these  vain  imaginings, 

None  shall  ope  the  door! 

Love  is  shorn  of  both  his  wings. 

And  returns  no  more. 


If  women  persist  in  wearing  these 
impaign-hats,  regardless  of  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  hats  are  becom- 
ing, even  the  fiercest  jingo  will  doubt 
whether  the  late  war  were  after  all 
a civilizing  Influence. 

Is  it  a Hitt,  a very  palpable  R.  I. 
Hitt?  

\Ve  agree  fully  with  the  writer  who 
asserts  that  pianos  should  be  treated 
with  consideration.  In  an  apartment 
house  they  should  be  carefully  kept 
locked. 


When  Francis  Wilson  in  the  new 
comic  opera.  "The  Little  Corporal,” 
says  of  the  aristocratic  heroine,  "She’s 
so  much  above  me  it  makes  me  dizzy 
to  look  at  her  ankles,”  a New  York 
critic  was  moved  lo  write,  “The  line 
had  a Gllbertian  flavor  about  it,”  and 
the  clitic  really  thought  that  he  was 
complimenting  Gilbert. 

"Tv"  writes.  "How  is  our  old  friend, 
The  Quietlst?  Will  ho  tell  no  more 
stories  because  ‘The  Stage  Laugh’  and 
’The  Uncut  Grass'  were  reprinted  in  a 
New  York  evening  paper  without  the 
giving  credit  to  the  Quletist  or  the 
Jout  nal?" 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  esteemed 
contributor  who  signs  his  sketches 
"The  Quietist”  is  seriously  sick. 

Maj.  TTlyss-s,  the  hearty  old  bachelor, 
has  now  lifted  here  nearly  two  years, 
but  he  has  not  yet  accustomed  himself 
to  Boston  ways  and  manners,  although 
•lie  brought  letters  of  introduction.  And 
he  thus  delivered  himself  at  the 
Porphyry: 

"If  I had  a son,  I should  first  of  all 
see  to  it  that  he  could  claim  Boston  as 
his  birthplace.  I should  then  never  al- 
low him  for  14  or  15  years  to  go  out- 
side of  the  city — except  possibly  for  a 
day  to  Beverly.  I should  teach  him  to 
worship  fanatically  all  things  that  are 
j held  of  great  account  in  this  town, 

! necessary,  indispensable,  and  bow  the 
knee  to  every  Boston  idol.  Then  I 
should  send  him  to  a fashionable 
school  where  the  pupils  were  all  the 
sons  of  Boston’s  oldest  families.  Har- 
vard University  would  follow,  and  I 
should  plan  that  he  should  enjoy  there 
every  social  advantage.  After  he  had 
been  graduated,  after  he  had  thus 
moulded  himself,  and  after  he  had  been 
moulded,  his  success  would  be  inevit- 
able, as  long  as  he  never  went  else- 
where to  live.  And  then  I should  sny 
to  the  dear  boy,  ‘My  son,  you  see  what 
I have  done  for  you;  you  were  not  by 
nature  brilliant  In  intellect  or  magnetic 
in  manner;  yet  you  will  succeed — as 
long  as  you  stay  in  Boston— while 
others  of  greater  force  will  fall  bc- 
< ai  se  their  parents  were  thoughtless 
in  educating  them.  And  now  I expect 
you  to  support  me  handsomely  the  rest 
of  your  life.’" 

The  simple  substance  of  this  whole 
matter  Is  that  as  a type  the  prize- 
fighter Is  the  most  pitiable  and  con- 
temptible of  human  creatui'es.  It  has 
generally  been  conceded  that  he  was 
noi  of  much  value  as  a citizen,  but  he 
has  been  admired  by  many  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  manly  courage.  The  truth 
Is  that  he  is  a poltroon  of  the  poorest  I 
sort,  and  the  men  who  drove  the  pack 
trains  at-  Santiago,  men  who  .never 
wrote  letter*  declaring  that  certain 


other  men  were  no:  Tli  their  class,  are 
better  and  braver  and  cleaner  speci- 
mens of  true  manhood  than  any  prize- 
fighter that  ever  lived. New  York 

Times. 


A traveler  told  us  yesterday  a story 
of  an  adventure  at  the  Custom  House 
of  Basle.  A missionary  was  returning 
lome  from  Patagonia  and  bringing 
vith  him  for  scientific  purpose  a collec- 
:cn  of  Patagonian  skulls  The  officers 
ipened  the  chest  and  Informed  the  own- 
<r  that  the  skulls  must  be  classed  as 
animal  bones  and  taxed  by  the  pound. 
The  missionary  leaped  in  the  air  with 
rage,  objecting  to  the  insult  to  his 
dear  dead  friends  beyond  recall.  The 
officials  reconsidered  the  question,  and 
the  revised  way-bill  read:  "Chest  of 
native  skulls.  Personal  effects,  al-  j 
ready  worn.” 


This  reminds  us  that  if  you  carry  a I 
pair  of  new  boots  across  the  Belgian  j 
frontier  you  are  invited  to  pay  4f. 
50c.  for  “dressed  hides"— which  led  an 
English  woman  to  remark.  "Hides!  Can 
the  wretches  be  referring  to  us?” 


And  Simplicissimus,  in  behalf  of 
Munich,  sneers  at  a Berlin  military 
officer  at  a Custom  House  (the  story 
loses,  because  the  Berlin  dlaJect  is 
untranslatable). 

Lieutenant:  “The  bag  is  tied,  but  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  it 
holds  nothing  dutiable.” 

Custom  House  Officer:  "I  am  sorry, 
but  I must  untie  the  bag." 

Lieutenant:  "But  when  a Berlin  lieu- 
tenant gives  his  word  of  honor,  the 
affair  is  settled  for  all  time." 


jVj*/  ^ 

There  are  classes  of  men  in  the  world  who 
bear  the  same  relation  to  society  at  large 
that  the  wheels  do  to  a coach:  and  are  just 
as  indispensable.  But  however  easy  and  de- 
lectable the  springs  upon  which  the  in- 
siders pleasantly  vibrate:  however  sumptuous 
the  hammer-cloth  and  glossy  the  door  ponels; 
yet  for  all  thi:-.  the  wheels  must  still  revolve 
in  dusty  or  , ruddy  revolutions.  No  con- 
trivance, no  sagacity  can  lift  them  out  of  . 
the  mire,  for  upon  something  the  coach  must 
be  bottomed;  on  something  the  Insiders  must 
Toll. 


You  came  back  from  the  mountains 
with  clear  eyes,  firm  flesh  and  calm 
nerves.  You  walked  briskly  to  your 
business,  proud  of  your  sex  and  thank- 
ful to  your  Maker.  You  were  never 
"better  in  your  life" — as  you  kept  tell- 
ing persons  who  listened  to  you  with 
feigned,  genteel  interest. 

But  last  Friday  night  you  awoke  sud- 
denly with  a tickling  in  your  throat 
and  a queer  desire  to  spit.  You  were 

• restless  and  feverish.  Breakfast  had 
no  taste.  Tobacco  was  no  comfort. 
You  sneezed  all  day  Saturday.  You 
were  alternately  hot  and  cold.  You 

I sneezed  all  day  Sunday  and  the  hand- 
kerchief was  no  longer  a mere  orna- 
ment. Monday  your  cold  raged  violent- 
ly. One  side  of  your  face  was  tortured 

• by  neuralgia.  There  was  a sore  spot 
back  of  one  eav.  You  took  hot  drink 

1 before  going  to  bed.  Your  night  was 
torture.  You  remembered  Tuesday  that 
autumn  colds  are  dangerous.  You  re- 
| called  an  obituary  notice  of  a business 
associate:  “Apparently  In  the  most  ro- 
bust health  he  contracted  early  in  the 
fall  a severe  cold,  which  he  neglected. 
[Pneumonia  set  in,”  etc.  You  go  to  the 
doctor  that  very  day. 

He  greets  you  warmly,  explains  the 
modern  theory  of  catching  cold,  feels 
your  pulse,  puts  a thermometer  under 
'your  tongue,  and  then  takes  exercise 
on  a machine  that  appears  to  be  a com- 
bination of  a bicycle-pump  and  a 
jchemieal-house-fire-englne.  His  exer- 
cise Is  for  the  purpose  of  spraying  you. 
He  writes  out  two  prescriptions  and 
tells  you  to  buy  an  atomizer.  The  ato- 
iinizer  Is  a beautiful  contrivance — price 
$1— with  wires  for  cleaning  the  tube- 
hut.  the  atomizer  does  not  work.  Per- 
haps you  are  nervous  and  squeeze  the 

• bulb  too  hard.  The  medicine  costs  85  or 
90  cents.  The  visit  will  cost  you  surely 
$3.  and  you  are  haunted  by  the  thought  j 
that  the  doctor  will  charge  extra  for 
his  exercise  on  the  spraying  machine. 

Wednesday  morning,  and  you  are  no 
better.  You  have  two  handkerchiefs 
left,  and  the  laundryman  will  not  bring 
your  bundle  before  Friday  night.  You 
have  no  appetite.  You  are  ghastly  pale; 
your  eyes  are  like  plovers’  eggs.  Jones  ; 
meets  you,  as  you  crawl  along,  and 

• says:  “What’s  the  matter  with  you? 

I You  look  like  the  devil.  You  ought  to 
go  away  for  a couple  of  weeks."  Mrs. 
Robinson,  the  wife  of  the  man  whom 
yon  quarreled  with,  sees  you  and  says 
ito  her  husband,  before  she  begins  her 
curtain-lecture,  "I  passed  Mr.  Smithers 
in  the  street  this  morning.  He  was  a 
sight.  I suppose  he  can’t  let  whisky 
i alone.” 

You  dose  and  atomize  and  blow  and 
cough.  Where  now  Is  your  pride  ot  body? 
Where  now  Is  your  brilliance  of  mind? 
You  again  brood  over  death.  You 
realize  the  littleness  of  man.  You  won- 


ether  "Tiny  one  of  the  Odd 
marching  proudly  had  a cold 

ead. 

nd  you  are  convinced  that  If  you 
made  In  the  Image  of  your  Maker 
i are  also  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 


Her  Idea  of  passive  beauty 
Was  a squinting  of  the  left  eye. 

M as  a drooping  of  the  right  eye. 
Was  ft  smile  that  went  up  sideways 
To  the  corner  of  the  nostrils. 


.fter  the  first  half  hour  of  a proces- 
n,  ail  tunes  souncl"  alike,  all  the  men 
•k  alike,  and  the  .Earnest  Student  of 
Mology  does  not  know  whether  to 
npathlze  with  them  that  march,  or 
th  the  on-lookerS. 


lj 'here  is,  naturally,  curiosity  con- 
d nlng  the  premiums  at  the  approach- 
]c  sale  of  Symphony  tickets.  This  re- 
S nds  us  of  a sentence  from  the 
Sospectus  of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
|.  '98-99:  “The  last  two  rows  of  seats 
1 the  second  balcony  for  both  evening 
i d afternoon  concerts  will  be  reserved 
j ||  $2  each  for  the  season  for  the  ac- 
hrnmodation  of  students  of  music  who 
|l  ist  be  properly  certified  as  such  by 
ileir  Instructors."  There  are  10  con- 
jrts  In  the  series.  Therefore  each 
j 1 ident  pays  20  cents  a concert  for  a 
, | served  seat.  These  seats,  by  the  way, 

’ j || e more  comfortable  than  any  seat  In 
||  her  balcony  of  Boston  Music  Hall. 

i :mlle  Faguet  In  his  book  "Drame 
Jicien,  Drame  Moderne"  expresses  his 
! lief  that  the  foundation  of  all 
i1  amatic  emotion  is  to  be  found  In  the 
it  mpathy  of  man  for  man.  and  that  on 
fie  stage  it  Is  in  the  bad  fortunes  and 
fi,t  the  good  fortunes  of  the  characters 
| at  we  most  delight.  “Do  you  ever 
! e a picture  of  happiness  in  the 
eatri?  Never!  Comedy  and  Tragedy! 
hy,  comedy  is  a picture  of  ridiculous 
Ufortunes  and  tragedy  of  terrible 
lies.  Somebody  once  wittily  said.  'Why 
I)  comedies  always  finish  with  a wed- 
ng?_Because  it  Is  only  after  the  mar- 
age  that  the  tragedy  begins.’  Well, 
ids  Is  not  bad,  but  it  is  not  all.  What 
jght  to  be  made  clear  is  that  comedy 
self  is  a picture  of  unhappiness,  near- 
t ['  always  turning  on  the  misfortunes 
t two  young  people  who  would  like 
> marry  and  who  cannot.  As  soon  as 
• ley  can,  the  thing  Is  at  an  end.  Oh! 
nj  rop  the  curtain,  for  heaven's  sake— 
r ley're  going  to  be  happy.  I'm  off. 

. hoy  interest  me  no  longer.  No 
r ramatlc  author  ever  painted  a honey- 
til,  ioon.  or,  if  he  did,-  It  was  .lust  when 
hj  ' he  honey  was  beginning  to  turn  sour. 


[craftsmen.  But  we  liuve  xearened  In 
.vain  for  a wofl-cooked,  simple  meal 
in  the  Inns  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
, Scotia  and  Prlt.ce  Edward  Island.  Yet 
why  do  we  remember  this,  when  at  any 
inn  of  a town  numbering  10.000  or  more 
I Inhabitants  In  tills  State,  it  Is  almost 
I Impossible  to  obtain  a simple  and 
satisfactory  meal.  You  will  find 
pretentious  bUls-of-fare,  but  at  how 
'many  inns  freauented  by  the  gen- 
eral public  can  you  obtain  a 
decent  eup  of  coffee,  good  bread  and 
'butter,  steaks  and  chops  well  cooked, 
a few  vegetables  properly  prepared? 
i Fuss  and  feathers,  and  even  tawdry 
splendor— but  on  the  other  hand,  files, 
poor  service,  wretched  beds,  soiled  table 
llinen,  soggy  pie  In  variety,  and  gal- I 
Ions  of  iced  water.  Or  why  Is  It  that  In 
the  city  of  Boston  meat  Is  sold  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  or  why  is  It  that 
the  market  In  this  city  is  dearer  than 
lr,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Pittsburg,  Albany,  Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo,  etc.,  etc.?  Is  It  because 
the  atmosphere  of  Boston  Is  charged 
so  heavily  with  culture?  Thinking  It 
over,  we  are  Inclined  to  say  that  the 
point  of  our  Canadian  friend  Is  well 
taken 


It’s  a pity  that  Esterhazy  Is  such  a 
blackguard.  He  belongs  to  an  excel- 
lent family,  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Austria— as  you  leave  Vienna. 

How  these  doctors  disagree!  Mr. 
Gericke  says  that  he  will  produce  here 
a symphony  by  Slnding.  This  is  the 
symphony  in  which  Mr.  Paur  could  find 
nothing  of  merit,  when  he  was  asked 
to  put  It  in  rehearsal. 

People  who  live  together  have  the  appear-  i 
«nee  of  taking  each  other,  if  not  as  a con- 
venienee,  at  all  events  as  a fait  accompli,  J 
and.  so  far  as  possible,  as  If  not  there  at  all. 
Near  relations  seem  to  realize  the  paradox 
of  companionable  solitude:  and  intimacy 

seems  to  imply  the  right,  to  behave  as  if  the 
Intimate  other  one  were  not  there.  Now,  be- 
ing by  oneself  is  a fine  thing,  convenient 
,|  an.j  salutary  (indeed,  like  courtship,  there  is 
| not  enough  of  it),  but  being  by  oneself  is 
i not  to  be  confounded  with  being  in  com- 
j pany.  I have  selected  that  expression  ad- 
visedly, In  order  to  give  a shock  to  the 
I reader.  In  company?  Good  heavens!  Is  be- 
1 Ing  with  one's  wife,  one's  brothers  or  sisters, 
cue’s  children,  one's  bosom  friends  being  in 

company?  And  why  not?  Should  company 
necessarily  mean  the  company  of  strangers? 
And  is  the  presence  of  one’s  nearest  and 
dearest  to  be  accounted  for  nothing— for 
nothing  demanding  some  change  in  ourselves, 
and  worthy  of  being  paid  some  price  for? 
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f sense  of  humor  Is  one  of  the  most  pre- 

Ijs  gifts  that  oan  he  vouchsafed  to  a hu- 
ll being.  He  is  not  necessarily  a better 
n for  having  it,  but  he  is  a happier  one. 
rentiers  htm  indifferent  to  good  or  bad 
Ijlune.  It  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  own  dis- 
ifiture.  Blessed  with  this  sense,  he  is 
rj  er  unduly  elated  or  cast  down.  No  one 
1 ruffle  his  temper.  No  abuse  disturbs 
I equanimity.  Bores  do  not  bore  him. 
Bmbugs  do  not  humbug  him.  Solemn  airs 
j not  impose  on  him.  Sentimental  gush 
Is  not  influsnce  him.  The  follies  of  the 
Imcnt  have  no  hold  on  him. 

' 


S”e  are  pleased  to  find  that  a Fro- 
nd article,  "How  the  Scallop  Trav- 
,”  published  originally  in  the  Boston 
inscrlpc.  Is  quoted  respectfully  by 
lrnongers  and  other  scientists.  And 
there  Is  in  it  no  hint  at  the  true 
utlon  of  the  problem.  During  the  sea- 
i the  scallop  travels  downward. 


in-  were  talking  the  other  day — that 
a : we  were  listening  to  a Canadian 
:?r-  ) many  attainments  who  for  some 
ou.  rs  has  lived  in  this  State  and  won 
ir.'l  I flb'a u enviable  reputation, 
itt-  [ , went  back  to  Canada  this  sum- 


ir,  my  boy,  and  I was  struck  by  the 
1!  t that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
ms  more  contented  and  happier  than 
bulk  of  the  people  in  this  Common- 
" 0.1th.  The  Canadians,  man  for  man, 
i not  have  as  much  ready  money,  | 
■ the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
more  with  them,  and  they  are  not 
3 wed  so  tightly  by  the  shopkeepers. 
Mr  clothes  cost  less  and  are  of  bet- 
cloth.  They  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
i|S^  They  are  well  housed  They 
iK  little  pleasures.  For  Instance, 
ainter,  or  a carpenter,  will  taae  his 
•iiy  with  him  on  a vacation  of  three 
four  weeks.  They  will  camp  out. 

|r  will  fish,  they  will  have  fresh  air 
a change  from  dally  routine,  and 
> T do  not  fret  or  worry  about  the 
ire.1  They  are  simpler,  more  natu- 
' -jeople.” 

— 

e have  great  respect  for  the  opin- 
bof  our  friend.  He  is  a keen,  un- 
1 hidiced  observer.  What  he  says  of 
iana  may  be  true.  We  know  that 
hes  cost  less  and  are  at  the  same 
better  there  than  they  are  in  the 
States.  Meat  is  cheaper,  and 
an  whisky  is  not  to  be  despised, 
idoubtedly  true  that  Canadians 
gouged  as  are  Americans  by 
er  of  tradesmen  and  handi- 


You  read  the  other  day  the  assertion 
of  a passionate  press-agent  that  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  was  "a  gentleman  with  a 
very  large  nose.''  But  was  the  nose 
really  as  large  as  that  of  Signor  Rubbi, 
an  opera  singer  of  70  years  ago.  He 
was  singing  in  Dublin  the  part  of  Flo- 
rello  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville.”  When 
he  had  sung  “Piano,  pianissimo,"  a 
voice  cried  from  the  gallery,  “Mlsther 
Ruby'”  The  singer  stopped  a moment, 
arid  then  again  sang  his  "Plano,  pianis- 
simo.” Again  the  cry  “Mlsther  Ruby!’’ 
The  singer,  at  a lots,  looked  at  the 
gallery  and  at  the  leader.  He  was 
about  to  sing  the  third  time  when  the 
voice  cried:  "Bedad,  Mlsther  Ruby,  the 
full  of  your  nose  of  snuff  would  be 
worth  sixpence.” 

King  Humbert  has  honored  Verdi  by 
decreeing  that  the  famous  Milan  Con- 
servatory of  Music  shall  be  called 
henceforth  Conservatorio  Giuseppe  Ver- 
di. The  composer  is  avenged  gloriously, 

I for  when,  as  a youth,  he  applied  to  this 
school,  he  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  "absolute  lack  of  musical  faculty.” 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time,  etc. 

Vrder  the  overhanging  bluff  of  oaks 
The  shivering  river  smokes 
With  drifting  ram; 

The  salt  grey  river  ebbing  to  the  sea, 
Wrinkled  with  misery. 

£thi\ers  with  patn: 

While  down  the  valley,  below  the  uplifted 
wood. 

The  gaunt  grey  drifting  shapes  of  lofty  rain. 
The  ghosts  of  giants  weary  of  love  and  pain, 
gad.  mighty  spirits  that  have  known  all 
vain 

And  pace  the  seaward  flood. 

Are  fleeing,  ah  God!  are  leaving  the  earth 
for  ever. 

Fleeing  down  the  valley  of  the  dolorous  river, 
rieeing  out  forever  to  the  dim  and  rainy  sea. 
V here  life,  nor  love  nor  pain  of  love  may  be. 
Would  that  T too  might  go 
To  share  your  peace! 

Would  that  I too  might  know 
Three  vacant  seas! 

I.  who  am  woa  y,  how  weary  none  knows. 

Of  regretting  a voice  that  is  hushed,  and  the 
worm  at  the  heart  of  the  rose. 


Rife  itself  Is  an  art,  and  there  may 
Ibe  supreme  artistry  in  each  detail 
even  the  details  considered,  foolishly, 
by  many  as  sordid  or  repulsive — in 
this  life  that  is  so  daily. 

We  were  pleaded,  therefore,  by  the 
sight  of  two  young  men  eating  cold 
boiled » lobster  in  Canal  Street.  Now 
the  perfect  eating  of  lobster  in  pub- 


1 without  It"  assistance  of  plate,  I 
jtnlfo,  fork,  plrker,  or  hammer,  Is  sel- ' 
dom  If  ever  seen:  for,  however  noble 
Iho  conception  may  be,  there  Is  awk- 
wardness or  failure  In  t lie  execution. 

These  young  men  were  first  of  all 
tirtconselous,  and  this  fact  alone  raised 
their  performance  above  mediocrity, 
'ho  them  there  was  no  street,  no  puss- 
rr-by,  no  curious  observer,  no  mock- 
ing. envious  person.  They  ntr  freely 
and  In  natural,  el-mcntnl  fashion.  An- 
other time  they  should  refrain  from 
throwing  the  claws  at  each  other,  for 
the  seriousness  that  characterizes  the 
true  artist  was  thus  impaired.  In 
this  artificial  age  It  is  a reassuring 
symptom  of  coming  civilization  to  see 
this  eating  in  the  open,  thjyt  It,  when 
the  eater  e&ts  "with  the  perfect  recti- 
tude and  Insouciance  of  the  movements 
of  animals  and  the  unlmpeachnbleness 
of  the  sentiment  of  trees  In  the  woods 
and  grass  by  the  roadside.  If  you  have 
looked  on  him  who  has  achieved  it 
you  have  locked  on  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  artists  of  all  nations  and  times.” 


Remember  that  Reuben  PettlngiU, 
going  back  to  Waterbury,  N.  H.,  from 
Boston  on  July  4th.  returning  to  his 
parents  ar.d  the  little  farm  among  the 
1,111s,  with  his  heart  full  of  fireworks. 
Raid,  “I  will  make  some  myself,”  and 
Ihis  biographer,  the  late  Artemus  Ward, 
added,  “He  said  this  while  eating  a 
lobster  on  top  of  the  coach.” 


Old  Chimes  was  In  singular  mood 
yesterday  at  the  Porphyry.  He.  was 
telling  about  a dinner  of  the'  night 
before.  "This  dinner,  gentlemen,  was 
given  in  he  nor  of  a young  man  who 
had  discharged  with  conspicuous  abil- 
ity a trying  task  appointed  him  In 
Porto  Rico.  His  employers,  associates, 
and  a few  other  friends  welcomed  his 
return.  There  were  speeches  in  which 
his  ability  and  certain  of  his  personal 
qualities  were  alluded  to  In  a manner 
which  I thought  would  surely  give  him 
pleasure.  Such  Is  his  modesty,  how- 
ever, that  he  seemed  annoyed  by  the 
expressions  of  apprt  ciation  and  af- 
fection. Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  openly  that  all  this  protestation 
of  admiration,  all  this  eulogy  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Nor  was  this  affecta- 
i-tion;  he  was  evidently  in  earnest. 

"We  New  Englanders  are  not  given 
to  outward  show  of  affection.  The  En- 
glishman cannot  understand  why 
bearded  foreigners  embrace  each  other 
or  indulge  publicly  in  sentiment,  and 
we  New  Englanders  are  often  colder 
lhan  any  Englisman.  At  heart  wo  are 
a sentimental  lot,  but  for  many  years 
it  has  been  regarded  as  disgraceful  to 
let  emotion  have  its  way.  Your  father. 
Auger,  once  told  me  that  his  father  had 
never  kissed  him.  and  yet  your  grand- 
father was  a man  held  in  respect  by 
the  neighborhood— a just,  high-minded, 
stern  man,  a fine  specimen  of  choice 
New  England  stock. 

"This  young  man  at  the  dinner  Is 
: n New  Englander  through  and  through. 

I He  did  not  like  public  praise  for  doing 
I what  he  thought  was  his  duty.  I con- 
fess I was  much  pleased  at  hearing 
men  say  pleasant  things  about  one  of 
tlielr  number  in  his  presence.  For  we 
are  all  inclined  to  postpone  words  of 
encouragement;  we  let  the  hours  and 
days  go  by  without  feeding  the  warm- 
ing flame  'of  friendship.  Take  It  right 
here  in  the  club.  You  were  very  fond, 
Johnson,  of  poor  Buzzer.  You  delighted 
tn  his  talk,  you  admired  his  Independ- 
ence, you  missed  him  sadly  when  he 
went  to  South  Africa,  and  you  rubbed 
pour  eyes  when  you  read  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  But  you  never  told 
him  one  word  of  your  affection,  and  the 
tiay  before  he  left  Boston  he  said  to 
me,  'Chimes,  I don’t  suppose  there’s 
soul  In  the  club  really  cares  for  me. 
may  amuse  them  all  once  In  a while; 
but  I don’t  believe  that  anyone  will 
care  seriously  whether  I am  here  or 
In  Cape  Town,  and  when  I come  back— 
If  I do  come  back — ten  to  one,  Aug-r 
will  say,  "Helloo,  Buzzer;  been  away?" 
And  then  he  will  go  right  on  discussing 
ithe  tariff,  - for,  of  course,  there  will 
always  be  a tariff.’  There  was  a lump 
In  my  throat;  but  I laughed  and  said. 
''Nonsense,  Buzzer;  look  after  your 
liver.’  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  Buz- 
zer looked  disappointed  and  wistful. 
Now  he’s  dead— and  I wonder  whether 
he  knows  that  I loved  him. 

"This  young  fellow  who  came  back 
from  Porto  Rico  should  be  a happy 
man.  His  friends  have  not  waited  for 
Death  to  give  the  signal  for  applause.” 


J.  B.  writes:  "I  saw  in  Boston  the 

other  day  a three-legged  dwarf.  How 
.would  you  characterize  in  sartorial  ter- 
minology the  outer  garment  that  cov- 
ers these  legs? 

"A  normal  male  wears  Integuments 
that  are  classed  as  ’a  pair.’  This  man, 
therefore,  wears  tricuspid  trousers,  or 
a trisect  of  trousers,  or  a trident  of 
itrousers,  or  perhaps  he  wears  ‘tripart- 
ite pants,’  or  he  may  order  at  his  tai- 
lor’s a new  triune  of  trousers,  or  he 
may  send  a boy  to  get  ‘the  tripod  of 
'trousers  I (he)  left  to  be  pressed;'  and 


are  not  these  trousers  iricorpural  as  | 
well  as  tndentate? 

"Plcuae  enlighten  me.” 

We  refer  J.  B.  to  the  Providence  Jour-  I 
nal.  an  authority  In  dress,  nx  accurate  I 
nnd  fastidious  as  wns  Matthew  Arnold  j 
in  the  matter  of  Homeric  translation. 

Yet  wo  venture  to  observe  that  If  j 
I the  color  of  these  trousers  brings  them  ] 

, Into  the  class  known  popularly  us 
"lights,"  the  wearer  might  be  de- 
scribed correctly  ns  "trllunilnur.” 

The  Worcester  Festival  will  begin  on 
Tuesday  night  with  n performance  of 
’’Elijah.’’  Mr.  Chadwick  will  make  his 
first  appearance  ns  conductor  of  this 
society.  “Artists'  Night”  will  be  Thurs- 
day, when  Gadskl,  Evan  Williams.  Miss 
Stein  and  Ffrangcon  Davies  will  be  the 
chief  soloists.  Mr.  Chadwick's  "Elly 
and  Water  Nymph”  will  be  sung  for  the 
first  time  at  Worcester  Wednesday 
night  (It  has  never  been  performed  In 
Boston),  Ovide  Musln  will  play  Ealo's 
"Concerto  Russe"— a fine  work  seldom 
heard— Friday  afternoon,  and  the  Fes- 
tival will  close  Friday  night  with  a 
performance  of  H.  W.  Parker’s  "Hora 
Novlssima.”  The  programs  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous concerts  are  of  a high  order, 
and  It  Is  a pleasure  to  add  that  the 
advance  sale  of  season  tickets  was 
largely  In  advance  of  that  of  last  year. 

The  programs  of  the  first  four  con- 
certs of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  may 
be  found  on  this  page.  It  surely  will  be 
Interesting  to  become  acquainted  with 
I Mr.  Gericko's  reading  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic  Symphony,  for  in  Europe 
there  is  much  discussion  over  the  va- 
rious readings  by  Eamoureux,  Mottl  and 
Richter.  Worshipers  of  Brahms  will  he 
pleased  to  see  that  their  Idol  will  be 
properly  displayed. 

» * * 

There  is  little  news  of  any  interest, 
and  I do  not  regard  it  as  impertinent  to 
quote  at  considerable  length  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  who 
has  been  attending  operatic  perform- 
ances in  Munich, 

Musicians  of  the  younger  generation 
in  Boston  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  "Don  Giovanni”— and 
such,  opportunities  are  unfortunately 
rare — are  tempted  to  rub  their  eyes  and 
1 wonder  over  the  praise  that  for  years 
has  been  awarded  Mozart's  masterpiece. 
They  find  the  action  intolerably  slow 
' —they  fret  at  the  ever-recurring  im- 
pertinence of  the  drop  curtain — and  yet 
they  are  afraid  to  say  boldly  that  they 
are  bored.  They  are  right  in  their  im- 
pressions. "Don  Giovanni,”  as  It  is 
performed  in  this  country,  is  a huge 
bore  in  spite  of  its  melodic  charm  and 
its  thrilling  banquet  scene. 

* * * 

Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Blackburn  how 
they  manage  this  opera  in  Munich. 

* * * 

“Although,  this  is  not  the  first  year 
in  which  'Don  Giovanni'  has  been 
given  at  Munich,  in  that  gradual  bring- 
ing forth  of  Mozart's  greatest  works  in 
this  town,  which  has  in  the  zenith  cul- 
minated In  the  festival  of  this  season, 
last  night  was,  owing  to  purely  acci- 
dental reasons*,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I had  heard  It  here.  Indeed,  I 
know  not  for  what  cause,  It  Is  given 
very  seldom,  even  during  such  a series 
as  the  present.  In  the  list  I can  find  it 
set  down  only  for  two  performances, 
and  that  is  significant.  'Don  Giovanni’ 
is  certainly,  from  a musical  point  of 
view,  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  Mo- 
zart’s operas,  while,  from  the  scenic 
standpoint,  it  is  only  second  (as  to  diffi- 
culty) to  ’Zaubei  flbte.'  Now,  the  Mu- 
nich singers,  though,  as  I have  said  in 
my  last  article,  they  are  excellent  and 
industrious  under  the  circumstances  In 
which  they  are  placed,  are  not  exactly 
buiR  for  the  intensely  exacting  and 
brilliant  work  of  Mozart's  famous 
opera.  They  are,  in  fact,  perfectly 
capable  of  giving  on  very  rare  occasions 
a most  engrossing  interpretation  of  the 
‘Don,’  but  I doubt  if  the  experiment 
could  be  tried  with  any  frequency. 
Arid  it  seems  clear  that  Herr  von  Pon- 
sart,  or  his  advisers,  have  taken  the 
same  point  of  view.  Therefore,  I may 
be  permitted  to  regard  the  Munich 
‘Don  Giovanni’  as  a new  production, 
in  the  face  of  its  great  rarity  even  here 
I during  the  course  of  a couple  of  years 
oi  so  Not  any  authentic  rumor  of  its 
merits  has  yet  reached  England  save 
a casual  word  in  conversation,  or  a 
third-hand  sentence  in  print  by  way  of 
allusion. 

"The  other,  day,  in  referring  to  the 
probable  Covent  Garden  attitude  tow- 
ards ‘Zauberliote,’  I asked  casually  If 
it  were  possible  to  reckon  how  many 
acts  were  there  made  of  ’Don  Gio- 
vanni'? You  have,  if  I romenlber 
arlgh',  at  the  London  Theatre  the  first 
scene  outside  the  Commandant’s  house; 
a drop  curtain,  representing  a street, 
falls  for  the  second  scene,  into  which 
Donn?  Elv'ra  rushes  from  a side  wing. 
The  thirl  is  a garden  scene,  and  with 


! 
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hit  ends-  whit  everybody  In  London  I 
reckons  as  the  first  act.  Of  course.  It 
* Is  not  the  end  of  the  lirst  act,  which  ji 
does  net  finish  until  nficr  the  dance  |j 
in  :he  Don's  palace — 'Dan  Giovanni,*  ' 
marvelous  to  soy.  being  written  In  two 
acts  only.  Tin*  result  of  this  curious 
arrangement  Is  to  disorganize  the 
course  of  the  story,  to  make  the  charac- 
ter of  Elvira  utterly  ridiculous,  and  to 
destroy  the  continuity  of  Mozart's  mu- 
sic. which,  with  an  unerring  Instinct, 
he  worked  up  to  a marvelous  and  con- 
summately Ingenious  climax.  Note  now, 
from  this  most  important  point  of  view, 
that,  namely,  of  the  dramatic  setting, 
which  for  all  the  great  operatic  com- 
posers means  a tremendous  step 
towards  victory,  how  differently  the 
first  act  is  worked  out  here.  The  fir 
scene  takes  place  outside  the  Command-  it 
ant's  house,  of  course;  but  the  details  I 
nre  followed  out  in  a purely  natural  !: 
nnd  sympathetic  spirit,  even  down  to  I! 
points  so  smill  as  the  grief  of  the  serv- 
' ants  a'ter  the  death  of  the  Command-  | 
ant,  and  the  attendance  of  a duenna  S 
upon  Donna  Anna.  By  means  of  the  'I 
circular  stage  this  scene  changes  to  ! 
a spacious  street  in  Seville,  down  which  J 
Donna  Elvira  makes  a perfectly  natural  j 
entry  in  a sedan  chair,  and  sings  her  ! 
first  song,  also  in  perfectly  natural  cir-  i 
cumstances.  This  scene,  too,  suffices,  j 
of  course,  for  the  entry  of  the  mar- 
riage parly,  for  the  lovemaking  of  the 
Don  and  Zerlina.  and  for  Donna  Anna's 
discovery  of  him  as  the  slayer  of  her 
father.  Quickly,  without  a sound-,  we  i 
are  transported  to  the  court  yard  of 
the  Don's  palace,  and  as  quickly,  after 
the  trio  of  the  Masques,  to  the  brilliant 
dancing  hall  of  the  same  palace.  Thus 
the  story  is  made  to  move  breathlessly, 
intelligently  and  coherently.  It  goes 
right  on,  without  a hitch,  like  ' the 
successive  chapters  of  a novel;  and, 
indeed,  old  Da  Pc  nte’s  plays  are  written 
very  much  in  the  fashion  of  a novel 
divided  Into  so  many  chapters,  a fact 
■which  is  hidden  from  you  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  a method  is  pursued 
which  encourages  unwholesome  senti- 
ments of  disappointment  and  Impa- 
tience, whereas  the  same  fact  is  lumin- 
ously explained  by  the  intelligence  and 
Insight  of  the  Munich  management. 

"To  come  back  once  more  to  the  con- 
trast. for  it  is  only  by  such  a contrast,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  worth  of  the  more 
beautiful  (I  should  say  rather  the 
nobly  adequate)  version  can  be  appre- 
ciated. At  Covent  Garden  for  the  first 
scene  in  the  second  act  we  have  a 
Seville  street.  Then  there  is,  if  I re- 
member that  jumble  rightly,  a pause; 
then  comes  the  scene  outside  the  Com- 
mandant’s house;  where  Leporello  is 
discovered,  and  last  year  there  was  a 
vague  attempt  to  change  this  to  the 
cemetery  without  an  Interval;  but  they 
stuck  half-way  and  had  to  lower  the 
curtain.  After  the  cemetery  scene 
there  Is  another  long  pause,  during 
■which  half  the  audience  hurries  out  to 
catch  trains,  and  for  the  last  scene  we 
have  the  very  bleak  supper  room  of  the 
Don.  who  dies  on  the  stage.  At  Munich 
we  are  back  In  our  old  street,  spacious 
and  gay,  fit  place  for  the  mandolin 
serenade,  ‘Deh!  Vieni,'  p’ayed  here 
with  mandolin  and  not  with  violins 
pizzicato.  Leporello  has  fled  with  Elvira, 
and  in  a twinkling,  after  Mnsetto’s 
thrashing  ana  Zerlina's  'Vedrai 
Carlno.’  ve  i e hack  to  tlw  Comm-  n !- 

ant's  nouse,  where  the  two  enter.  The 
noble  sextet  is  given,  Ottavio  sings 
his  'll  mio  tesoro,'  Leporello  escapes, 
j end.  without  a moment's  delay,  Don 
i Giovanni  and  Leporello  are  scrambling 
over  the  wall  into  the  cemetery,  where, 

| housed  under  a stone  roof,  the  dread 
j ‘•tatue  stands.  Follow  the  rollicking  in- 
I vitation  to  supper,  and  for  a moment 
I the  drama  halts  at  a chamber  in 
; Donna  Anna's  house,  where  she  makes 
, her  compact  with  Ottavio;  then  we 
are  quickly  In  the  Don's  supper  room,  a 
I lovely  apartment,  lifted,  you  would  say, 
from  the  Alhambra  at  Granada.  The 
supper  passes  with  song  and  dance,  and 
I the  tragedy  of  the  statue  begins.  That 
] grand  music  Is  played  and  sung  in 
j sombre  darkness,  only  lit  up  by  Hashes 
l of  lightning,  until  the  statue  disappears 
| and  the  Don  seems  Imprisoned  in  walls 

■ of  fire,  as  the  dreadful  music  crashes 
\ around  him,  until  in  Ihe  climax  he  too 
. vanishes  amid  streams  of  flame  that 

shoot  from  below.  The  room  assumes 
j Its  former  gay  appearance,  as  the  ser- 
I vents  and  others  burst  in  to  discover 
what  fearful  thing  has  happened.  The 
hr  ale  is  sung  by  all  the  principal  char- 
! alters  after  the  terrified  Leporello  has 

■ told  his  story  to  his  frightened  llsten- 

j "Now.  in  giving  such  a description  of 
the  stage  traffic  of  the  Munich  'Don 
Giovanni,'  I do  not  in  the  least  mean 
to  do  so  commonplace  an  act  as  to  cx- 
. !•  the  s'age-crirpentcrlng  of  this  mar- 
v«loun  setting  Into  a 'position  of  undue 
Imp-.j  eo:-.  But  I want  It  to  be  under- 
Istood  that  I:  setting  became,  In  fact, 

[ a /or>  of  1 ir-  <k  chorus  to  Mozart’s 
InetJ  and  llluminaled  the 


just  such  an  ideal,  just  the  inner  vision 
of  such  a picture,  which  tired  Mozart 
to  the  composition  of  this  or  that  pas- 
sage.’ You  were  taught,  in  a word, 
how  amazing  was  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  dramatic  capacity  to  seize  upon 
and  idealize  any  particular  situation. 
When,  translating  backwards  as  it  were, 
you  take  your  music,  ard  evolve  out  of 
it  lust  the  kind  of  picture  which  Mozart 
saw  within  his  brain  when  he  wrote, 
you  will  acknowledge' that  though  there 
may  be  many  perfect  versions,  the  Mu- 
nich version  is  as  perfect  as  any.  The 
depiesslon  of  having  seen  his  play — far 
move  his  pWy  than  Da  Ponte’s,  for  it 
was  the  musician  who  raised  the  drama 
bodily  out  o?  'his  workaday  world  into 
the  greet  heights,  made  ragged  and  in- 
coherent by  'ack  of  forethoughtfulncss 
or  preparation— was  all  forgotten  in 
the  cxhilaratirn  of  the  thought  that 
here  was  justice  done  to  shining  con- 
ceptions which  were  made  to  fly  upon 
wings  as  fast  as,  sweet  birds  of  in- 
spiration, they  alighted  in  the  brain  of 
their  crea'or.  And  in  this  place  I find 
1 cannot  praise  with  sufficient  mthus- 
iasm  the  brilliant  and  exquisite  work 
done  by  Herr  Richard  Strauss,  who  last 
night  conducted  his  Mozart  orchestra, 
rt  is  most  assuredly  a fact  that  you 
really  need  Ihe  Mozart  orchestra  for 
such  an  opera  as  this  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  orchestration,  so  delicate  and 
so  refined,  that  it  is  quite  lost  in  a mad 
multiplication  of  instruments.” 

’*  * . 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  opera- 
goers  in  the  United  States  will  insist 
on  performances  ol  similar  perfection? 

Philip  Hale. 


his  arm  and  walks  away  consoled,  for 
lie  feels  stronger,  and  he  cannot  see  his 
companion. 

Michael  (smiling);  "That  was  a bad 
spell,  but  I’ll  be  all  right  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

Death:  ’’Wl,y,  of  course  you  will  be 

•stronger.” 

East  Wind:  "He!  He!  Ho!  Ho!" 

The  trees  rustle  in  applause,  though 
some  are  sighing,  and  a slender  birch 
sobs  audibly.  The  dark  shuts  down;  the 
curtain  of  tragedy. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


Does  Signor  Perugtni  smoke  the  Lil- 
lian Russell  cigar? 


Mrs.  Fairchild-AUen  of  Chicago  de- 
clares that  "prunes,  cauliflowers,  and 
Itomatoes  are,  from  an  epicurean  stand- 
point, the  real  emblems  of  peace.’’  We 
art  not  so  sure  about  this.  Prunes 
are  soothing,  but  cauliflower  has  been 
known  to  provoke  intestine  strife. 

We  prophesy  a busy  season  for  the 
accomplished  Providence  Journal.  It  Is 
not  the  first  of  October,  and  yet  here 
!is  Mayor  Zolgenhelm  of  St.  Louis  In- 
sisting on  wearing  a Prince  Albert  at 
the  Toiled  Prophet’s  ball. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  latest  addition— Vol.  17 — to  the 
"Workingman’s  Library”  is  "A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Hoisting,  with  a few 
remarks  on  the  Variations  from  the 
Perpendicular.” 

Mr.  Felix  McDougall,  the  talented 
author  of  "The  Curse  of  Rum,”  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  entitle  his  new  tract 
"Old  Jags  From  New  Bottles,”  or  "New 
Jags  From  Old  Bottles."  . ' 
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Boston.  Sept.  22.  1898; 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Dear  Sir:  I told  my  friend,  the  Quietist, 

what  yrtur  correspondent  K wrote  concerning 
the  piracy  of  his  tales  by  a New  York  paper. 
The  Quietest  smiled:  "It's  the  beginning  of 

l ho  boom.”  he  said;  "keep  a-moving:  I'll 
live  to  see  Quietist  Clubs  in  Boston.  Mean- 
time let  me  add  another  stone  to  my  little 
temple.”  Yours  truly. 

C.  M.  W. 

ON  THE  BRIDGE. 

A play  for  Puppets  to  mime  to  music.) 

You  might  have  thought  the  place 
a stage  with  a set  scene;  but  where 
were  the  playactors? 

A background  of  forest  trees,  birch, 
pine,  spruce,  and  dusky  herniock;  a 
bridge,  with  oil  lamps  showing  in  the 
dimming  light  along  both  rails,  span- 
ning a stream;  a setting  sun  throwing 
a crimson  glare  on  all.  Curtain! 

An  East  Wind  comes  up  the  river. 
(Enter  East  Wind.)  The  wind  is  a bully. 
The  staid  old  stream  is  ambling  on 
so  calmly,  and  this  blusterer  pulls  its 
white  hair  backward.  Now  the  wind 
steps  on  the  bridge,  to  the  footlights, 
anc’  dust  arises  where  it  treads;  it 
lakes  the  centre  of  the  stage,  deliver- 
ing a dismal  soliloquy  in  a shrill  voice 
that  sets  the  trees  a-shivering;  their 
autumnal  leaves  fly  like  bats  against 
the  sunset. 

Yeung  Michael  appears  on  the  bridge, 
op  his  way  home.  The  wind  knocks  his 
straw  hat  into  the  river;  and  laughs 
Ironically.  The  East  Wind  tilts  the 
yellow  old  hat,  and  the  water  plays 
with  it.  Michael  leans  over  the  rail  and 
watches  until  the  hat  disappears.  It  is 
his  only  hat.  Because  he  has  no  other, 
he  would  not  wear  his  overcoat— those 
cold  days— even  though  the  pain  In  his 
chest  was  growing  and  his  cough  rack- 
ing him  more  and  more.  For  what  a 
figure  he  would  cut  in  straw  hat  and 
overcoat!  Anc.  Michael  was  a sensitive 
boy  of  four  and  twenty. 

The  trees  rustle  their  falling  leaves: 
they  are  applauding  the  first  a.ct.  The 
sunset  is  fading.  The  stage1  ts*  darken- 
ing for  the  second  act. 

* * * 

The  East  Wind— -this  bully— suddenly 
grasps  the  slight,  bent  figure  by  the 
ihroat,  and  runs  its  cold  fingers  through 
the  boy's  long,  fair  hair.  The  frail  body 
shakes  and  quivers  under  the  assault. 
He  coughs  and  gasps.  His  hand  flies  to 
l.ls  br  -ast,  clutches  at  his  breast.  Some- 
thing clicks  in  his  throat.  He  tastes 
something  famil'ar.  He  leans  cvei  the 
rail,  f pitting  red. 

J’iic  sunset  is  fading,  the  dark  is  shut- 
ting down.  The  lamps  along  the  rails 
are  brighter.  In  the  dim  light  the  trees 
are  semblances  of  fantastic  things— 
these  spectators  of  a play  seem  to  veil 
themselves  for  sorrow.  The  stage  is 
M 11  darker. 

Michael:  “I— I must  (hack-hack),  1 

must  go  home.  I guess  I am  done  for 
(iiack!i" 

East  Wind:  "He!  He!  Ho!  Ho!” 

And  Michael  staggers  away  from  the 
rail.  He  falls,  for  he  is  very  weak.  The 
Kail  Wind,  ;.s  he  falls,  whistles,  and 
the  ambushed  pal  of  this  bully  comes 
out  of  the  darkness.  The  figure  of  a lean 
man,  carrylrg  a sevthe— for  he  is  a hus- 
bandman. And  he  kneels  beside  Michael 
nnd  lifts  him  up,  whispering  liypo- 
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“My  dear  youth,”  TheophilU^.  smiled  in- 
dulgently, “I  qiilt^  appreciate  your  point 
that  editors  are  rather  Abstract  Ideals  than 
living  personalities.  But  they  exist,  really. 
i>ome  of  them,  even,  are  quite  human.  They 
giard  against  any  undue  exhibition  of  human 
nature  by  hedging  themselves  about  with  a 
mystery  comparable  only  with  a harem  on 
the  Bosphorus.  But  once  you  have  pene- 
trated the  outer  guard  the  mystery  is  gone. 
The  only  incense  comes  from  the  Editorial 
pipe;  and  you  fnd  the  great  We  wrestling 
with  the  foreman  printer  on  the  ‘make-up’ 
of  pages  or  the  size  of  type  for  head-lines. 
Oftener  still,  he  is  wearily  bowing  out  the 
fifth  angular  women  that  day  who  wants 
to  represent  the  paper  at  the  seat  of  war. 

! But.  why  should  I disturb  your  ideals?  f'on- 
I ceive  the  editor,  dear  boy.  as  an  Embodied 
| Thought,  as  .one  mystic,  powerful,  conscious 
' of  his  mission  to  lend  the  erring-  footsteps  of 
| the  Government  Into  the  Right  Path,  as  one 
who  surveys  human  acts  and  passions  from  a 


tion  that  relies  upon  canfi 
brtllas,  natural  whistles  and/ 

I hands. 

The  Reverend  Forbes  Phiilip.  Vicar  of 
, Gorlerton,  insists  strenuously  that  there 
is  a future  existence  for  all  animals. 
This  leads  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  to  remark. 

| "I  do  think  ti'nut  after  animals  have  ! 
had  an  earthly  experience  of  associa- 
tion with  human  beings  here  below 
they  might  very  well  be  spared  a fresh 
one  up  above." 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Phillip  to  "The  Matterhorn  Head  ; 
and  other  Poems”  by  the  Reverend  ' 
Charles  Josiah  Adams,  author  of  l 
“Where  is  my  Dog?"  The  little  pam- 
phlet is  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Bioptlism,  Rossville,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

An  inclosed  circular  says:  “Mr.  I 
Adams  holds  that  thoughts  and  feelings  ' 
come  to  a man  of  Imagination  which  ] 
will  only  express  themselves  in  poetical  j 
forms.” 

A few  quotations  will  do: 

The  names  on  t be  monolith’s  weather-stained 
face, 

By  scraping  the  mosses.  I monaged  to  trace. 
The  name  on  the  stone?  Let  the  selfish 
world  stare! 

’Twas  the  name  of  a dog  that  was  rudely 
cut  there! 

Is  there  hope  that  a dog  may  arise  from  the 
dead  ? 

The  answer  is,  yes! — from  a Matterhorn  head. 

Here  are  two  verses  from  "Is  Phlip 
Waiting?” 

That  howl  I’ll  remember  through  many  a 
day! 

As  1 heard  it  as  home  I was  making  my  way, 

I thought  of  my  neighbors,  and  mended  my 
pace. 

And  smllcJ  at  the  joy  of  the  yelp  in  Its  place. 

Poor  Phlip!  He  Is  dead!  But  his  loving  In- 
tense 

is  drawing  me  up  from  the  region  of  sense! 
On  the  porch  of  the  Future  he's  waiting  for 
me! 

Or,  I cherish  the  hope  that  such  waiting  may 
be! 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Adams  evidently 
hopes  to  hear  that  "howl"  and  that 
“yelp”  in  heaven,  but  how  about  “the 
neighbors"? 


pedestal  which  Is  above  contradiction ; forget, 
if  you  can,  that  he  lunches  off  a beefsteak 
and  a pint  of  bitter." 


We  have  neglected  the  farmer  for 
many  weeks.  Now  Is  a good  time  to 
garnet’  your  breakfast  cereals.  'Twas  a 
fall  poet  who  sang: 

"She  stood  among  the  shredded  wheat." 
Am:  ’twas  the  same  poet  that  began 
his  "Autumn”  with  the  famous  line: 
"Wbeatena  waves  her  tasselled  tops.” 

L ook  carefully  after  vour  bromo-celery 
plants.  Frosts  are  dangerous. 


The  dancing  at  the  Cheap-and-Hun- 
gries  this  season  will  be  appropriately 
to  rag-time  music. 


A musician  characterizes  the  opening  ; 
pregrams  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  a “Grove’s  Dictionary  Treat.” 


Mr.  Harold  Frederic  speaks  of  “that 
slimy  but  showy  scoundrel  Estcrhazy, 
a malodorous  mixture  of  forger,  spy. 
sc’.dier  and  detective.” 


The  Arena  stops,  but  Dr.  Ridpath 
says  that  he  will  go  on  forever. 

We  regret  “the  growing  popularity 
i of  the  revolver  at  the  North  End."  The 
j stiletto  gives  there  the  true  local  color, 
j just  as  a volume  of  Browning  Is  the 
1 weapon  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Newton. 

j "The  War  Department  has  been  as- 
tounded over  the  general  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  army.”  It  is  strange  that 
the  tyar  Department  should  be  as- 
| winded  at  anything. 

"The  managers  of  tbe  Sans  Souct  in- 
timate that  they  arc  on  the  edge  of  in- 
teresting announcements.”  Even  if  the 
place  is  not  reopened,  cheerfulness 
reigns.  As  the  old  song  has  it,  "Sans 
argertt,  sans  souci.” 


Mr.  Zangwlll  finds  Joy  and  peace  in 
bottle-green  trousers. 

We  commend  to  Symphony  goers  that 
do  not  approve  of  boisterous  applause 
the  example  of  the  late  King  Malietoa. 
Fend  of  music,  while  a guitar  went 
plunkety-plunk,  the  monarch  would 
make  a clacking  noise  with  his  tongue, 
to  show  his  delight.  This  is  certainly 
belter  Ihon  manifestation  of  appreeia- 


C.  M.  W..  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Quietist,  describes 

THE  TIME-PLACE. 

I assure  you.  your  conception  of  Time 
is  erroneous,  for  I have  often  visited 
the  Time-place.  What  you  call  the 
divisions  of  Time,  ranging  from  aeons 
and  ages  down  to  the  fleeting  moment, 
are  in  that  place  made  visible;  they 
may  be  likened  unto  a vast  forest  in 
the  Earth-place.  I say.  they  grow, 
and  I swear  that  they  borrow  the 
qualities  of  the  other  three  dimensions 
of  space— for  Time  is  of  Space— and 
have  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and 
are  the  semblances  of  mankind's 
dreams.  And  because  I am  a dreamer, 

I have  wandered  in  that  place  and  hunt- 
ed in  the  Gfiove  of  Y'ears,  the  Wood  of 
Pays  and  over  the  Plain  of  Hours:  but 
the  Forest  of  Ages  I passed  by,  shiv- 
ering in  the  solitude,  for  therein  I 
could  not  hunt.  I bunt  deeds  and  I 
swear  that  the  deeds  in  the  Garden  of 
Moments— O shimmering,  silver  phan- 
tastriea!— are  the  most  dainty,  the  most 
delectable  to  my  palate. 

pp'l?  7,  i 7 f 

Famous  Oratorio  Su 
Worcester  M 


By  Ph 

Worcester,  Sept.  27.— The  forty-first 
annual  Festival  of  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  Association  began  this 
evening  with  a performance  of  Men- 
delssohn's “Elijah.”  The  Board  of 
Government  this  season  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Bent,  President;  Mr. 
Daniel  Downey,  Vice  President;  Mr. 
Luther  M.  Lovell,  Secfetary;  Mr. 
George  R.  Bliss,  Treasurer;  Mr.  George 
W.  Elkins,  Librarian,  and  these  Direc- 
tors—Messrs.  Edward  L.  Sumner, 
Arthur  J.  Bassett,  J.  Vernon  Butler, 
Charles  I.  Rice,  Samuel  W.  Wiley,  Paul 
B.  Morgan,  Charles  A.  Williams, 
Samuel  E.  Winslow 

Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  made  his 
first  appearance  as  the  conductor  of 
those  Festival  concerts.  Mr.  Franz 
Knelsel  is  the  assistant  conductor  and 
the  concert  master.  The  orchestra  is 
made  up  of  Boston  Symphony  players, k 
with  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  now  of  New  York, 
as  first  ’cello.  The  new  first  trumpet 
and  the  new  tympani  man,  formerly  of 
Damrosch's  orchestra,  are  present;  but 
the  new  wood-wind  players  have  not 
yet  arrived. 

«*'*  * 

The  Festival  last  year  was  in  cer- 
tain ways  an  experiment — but  an  ex- 
periment that  made  for  musical  right- 
eousness. The  policy  of  hiring  a star  of 
the  first  magnitude  at  an  exorbitant 
price  and  cheaper  singers  for  padding 
was  abandoned.  The  managers  deter- 
mined to  furnish  an  excellent  ensemble 
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same  time  raise  the  (Standard 

ogrurns.  The  result  was  gratl- 
so  far  as  artistic  success  was  con- 
but  there  was  an  actual  loss  of 
which  sum  was  taken  front  the 
reserve  funds,  reducing  them  to  $.>(£.!>, 
the  present  sum  of  the  surplus.  Mr. 
Bent  said  In  his  interesting  report: 
‘'Undoubtedly  one  explanation  of  the 
reduced  patronage  at  the  opening  sale 
was  the  fact  that  the  name  of  no 
famous  star  appeared  In  the  prospectus 
of  the  managers,  and  the  public  lack- 
ing confidence  In  the  representations  ot 
the  committee,  was  disposed  to  believe 
the  coming  festival  would  bo  common- 
place and  uninteresting.  This  view  of 
the  matter  Is  confirmed  by  the  In- 
creasing attendance  at  the  concerts  of 
the  week,  as  the  superior  character  of 
the  performances  became  known.  I 
am  aJspo-ed  to  harbor  this  belief,  that 
the  unfavorable  conditions  were  pecu- 
liar to  that  time,  for  therein  I And  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  Tartlou- 
arl*  as  we  arc  assured  on  all  sides 
hat  the  musical  features  of  the  festi- 
-,1  w re  of  such  high  character  as  to 
-ive  the  association  a standing  that 
would  Insure  to  It  hereafter  a support 
ideauate  and  satisfactory.  Are  we  not 
ustlfied  in  accepting  their  opinion  as 
, ugurl  -s  of  success  for  the  next  1- estival 
if  it  be  planned  upon  much  the  same 
'ines  as  the  last?” 

1 here  remark  that  9<-98  was  not  a 
omet  Festival  season.  The  Festivals  at 
lidlanapclis,  Springfield  and  Cincinnati 
I "re  pecuniarily  unsuccessful. 
lOf  course,  when  the  pecuniary  result 
the  last  Worcester  Festival  was 
low  r there  were  voices  heard,  cry- 
g "I  told  you  so.  The  public  Insists 
1 ’a  star’  It  wishes  to  count  her  din- 
ends:  it  finds  pleasure  in  gaping  at 
■r  w ondrous  costumes  ” And  some, 
ho  were  In  need  of  a w'aste-plpe  for 
eir  Indication,  rushed  into  print  and 
ere  clumsily  sarcastic. 

But  the  association,  remembering  the 
nr.lr.e  musical  Interest  of  steadily  in- 
i nine  audiences,  recalling  the  hearty 
■I  Intelligent  applause,  took  a higher 
|’w  of  this  same  public.  It  approved 
- poliet  of  the  managers  by  re-elect- 
!-  them.  Nor  were  the  managers  dis- 
‘ire«4t!  They  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
who  organized  with  Artemus 
trd  a strolling  dramatic  company. 
V cloved  ‘The  Drunkard,  or  the  Fall- 
Saved.’  with  a real  Drunkard.  The 
y didn't  take  particularly,  and  says 
Ison  to  me.  'Bet's  glv  'em  some  lin- 
eal dramy.’  We  had  a large  troop 
hands,  consistin  of  eight 
gedlans  and  a bass  drum,  but  I says, 
Billson;'  and  then  says  I.  'Billson, 
hain't  got  a w’ell-balanced  mind.' 
•s  he.  ‘Yes,  I have,  old  hoss-fly  (he 
s a low  cuss)— yes  I have.  I have  a 
d ’ savs  he,  ‘that  balances  in  any 
>ctlon  that  the  public  rekires.  That's 
1 c ills  a well-balanced  mind.’  ” 

1 * * * 
here  have  been  toe  many  Bilisons 
liueical  festivals.  What  Mr.  Runci- 
1,  said  las:  year  of  the  Birmingham 
• tival  deserves  a wider  application. 

} e unsophisticated  and  uninitiated 
lit  easily  think  a musical  festival  a 
g got  up  for  the  glorification  of 
n Ic,  that  superb  performances  w'ould 
s their  aim . that  the  money  taken 
eld  all  he  devoted  to  securing  more 
e rl>  performances  In  the  future,  to 
s-idlng  musical  scholarships  for  poor 
nisinsts  of  ability,  to  paying  hand- 
51»ly  for  new  works.  This  is  a total 
i'r.  Musical  festivals  are  got  up  In 
“■  land  to  glorify  the  people  who  pro- 
e them.  So  far  from  superb  per- 
nances  being  aimed  at,  had  ones  are 
-stanily  excused  on  the  ground  that 
l limited  time  possible  for  rehearsal 
lvents  anything  better  being  done. 

* How  are  first-rate  performances 
; slble  when  the  time  for  rehearsal  is 
; brief”’ 

ighting  bravely  for  musical  right- 
.sness  In  Worcester,  the  managers  of 
] association  fight  for  musical 
Steiusness  throughout  the  land.  It 
t present  gratification,  and  it  is  a 
refnl  sign  for  the  future,  that  without 
j rvlng  a hair  from  the  policy  of  last 
..-on,  the  managers  witnessed  thl3 
I nth  an  advance  rale  of  season  tickets 
It  was  far  above  that  of  a year  ago, 
fl  a true  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
ftracter  of  the  music  to  he  played  and 
ng. 

* * * 

iah”  was  sung  this  evening  with 
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' With  very  

you  fed  that  there  |g  not  a pos- 

, In  the  work  which  would  have 

leptnod  odd,  eccentric.  revolutionary,  or 
progressive,  even  a hundred  years  be- 
fore Its  composition. " 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  work— which  I 
to  me  seldom  rises  above  finely  work  'd  i | 
commonplace — that  presents  any  prob- 
lem to  an  audience,  annoys  or  confuses. 
Even  though  the  oratorio  were  not 
familiar,  the  hearer  would  feel  safe  In 
expressing  pleasure;  he  would  not  hum 
and  haw.  and  watt  for  the  onlnlon  of 
some  one  reported  to  be  “musical.” 

* * • 

Listening  tonight  to  Mr.  Davies's 
most  intense  performance,  I wondered 
why  some  composer  does  not  choose 
the  story  of  Elijah  for  operatic  treat- 
ment. Jezebel  would  be  a heroine  after 
Massenet's  own  heart,  ami  any  Ingen- 
ious French  librettist  could  explain  her 
persecution  of  the  prophet  by  mak- 
ing her  the  victim  of  a sinister  and 
sourned  passion  for  the  man  of  God. 
The  episode  of  the  worship  of  Baal 
would  serve  admirably  for  a ballet,  and 
the  rainstorm  would  tax  the  resources 
of  stage  carpenter  and  machinist.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  the  scene 
between  the  widow  and  Elijah  ex- 
pressed in  truly  dramatic  music.  Even 
as  the  oratorio  now  stands,  It  would 
be  improved  Immensely  If  there  were 
a return  to  practices  of  former  centu- 
ries, and  the  performance  were  enliven- 
ed by  scenery,  costumes  and  action. 

This  was  the  eighth  performance  of 
"Elijah"  at  these  concerts,  and  the 
music  Is,  of  course,  familiar  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  chorus.  But  familiar- 
ity Is  often  attended  by  deep-rooted 
mistakes,  such  as  persistence  In 
wrong  notes  and  erroneous  phrasing. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  speak  con- 
fidently at  present  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
work  with  this  chorus.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  led  with  spirit  and  In- 
telligence. Greater  attention  was  shown 
to  dynamic  gradations  than  at  past  per- 
formances, and  there  was  unusual 
choral  animation.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  there  was  generally  a good  bal- 
ance of  parts  as  well  as  a wholesome 
sonority,  there  were  occasional  slips, 
and  at  times,  though  seldom,  the  or- 
chestra and  l he  chorus  were  at  cross- 
purposes. The  honors  of  the  evening 
were  borne  away  by  Mr.  Davies,  whose 
dramatic  and  profoundly  thoughtful 
performance  of-  the  hero  Is  fresh  in  . 
the  memory  of  Bostonians.  Let  him  ' 
see  to  it,  however,  that  certain  man-/ 
nerisms,  chiefly  in  posture,  do  not  grow 
t.0  such  an  extent  that  they  Impair 
a truly  remarkable  impersonation.  His 
Welsh  sincerity  should  save  him  from 
such  a fate.  I pity  the  tenor  who  is 
obliged  to  make  his  first  appearance 
before  an  audience  in  such  a thank- 
less aria  as  “If  With  All  Your  Hearts.” 
Mr.  Gordon's  delivery  tonight  was  In- 
clined to  be  throaty,  but  he  phrased 
well  and  did  not  force  his  tones.  I 
regret  that  there  is  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  this  week.  Mr. 
Buck  had  little  to  do,  and  criticism 
of  his  voice  and  art  may  well  be  de- 
ferred, for  he  will  sing  again.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Miss  Anderson,  who 
made  a pleasing  ImDression.  Miss 
Downey  was  overweighted  by  the 
music.  She’ showed  musical  intelligence 
in  phrasing  In  the  trying  aria,  “Hear 
ye,  Israel,”  and  she  evidently  is  a woman 
of  musical  feeling,  but  her  voice  Is  not 
suited  to  this  chief  soprano  part,  nor  i 
is  she  yet  fully  prepared  for  such  seri-  , 
ous  tasks. 

Mrs.  Alves  was  as  conscientious  as  i 
ever.  The  quartet  and  the  double  i 
quartet  In  the  first  part  were  poorly  j 
sung,  and  the  voices  did  not  blend—  I 
but  this  is  expected  In  'Elijah.”  Miss 
Kellogg  has  more  to  do  tomorrow. 
There  was  a very  large  audience  that 
applauded  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Chad- 
wick enthusiastically  and  the  other 
soloists,  as  well  as  certain  choral  num- 
bers, generously. 

» * * 

Wednesday  afternoon,  beginning  at 
2.30  o’clock,  the  orchestra  will  play 
Raff’s  “Im  Walde”  symphony,  and 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet’’ 
overture  fantasie;  Mrs.  Beach’s  can- 
tata. “The  Rose  of  Avontown”  for  fe- 
male voices  (Miss  Anderson,  solo),  and 
orchestra  will  be  performed;  and  Miss 
Anderson  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Jeanne  d'Arc.” 
Wednesday  evening  at  8 o'clock, 
Chadwick's  “Lily  Nymph”  and  Grieg’s 
"Olaf  Trygvason”  will  be  performed. 
The  solos  In  these  works  will  be  sung 
by  Mrs.  Gadski,  Miss  Kellogg,  Messrs. 
Evan  Williams,  Buck  and  Miles. 


soloists:  Miss  Marie  Downey, 

-s  Sara  Anderson,  Mrs.  Alves,  Miss 
Molka  Keilogg,  Messrs.  Mac- 
r.zie  Gordon,  Dudley  Buck,  Jr., 
■aijgcon  Davies  ard  Gwylim  Miles. 

‘ esc-  singers,  with  the  exception  of 
MJves.  were  heard  for  the  first 
is  at  the  Festival  and  some  have  not 
n heard  In  Boston.  Miss  Downey, 
•n  in  Worcester,  has  been  taught  in 
York,  her  home,  and  she  made  her 
)<t  appearance  at  the  Claremont  (N. 
Festival  of  1897.  Miss  Anderson,  a 
r e!  Mrs.  Sarah  Baron  Anc’er- 
New  York,  is  a oupil  of  Bouh.v 
s.  Miss  Kellogg  has  sung  111 
as  well  as  in  th!s  country.  I 
on  told  that  Mr.  Gordon’s  true 
Gordon  Mackenzie,  and  that  he 
‘.o  the  celebrated  English 
pectatlst.  Ho  is  known  chiefly 
South,  West  and  New  York.  Mr. 
s a son  of  the  well-known  eom- 
and  organist.  After  a thorough 
as  a singer,  violinist  and 
he  studied  with  Vannuccinl  and 
and  about  1894  he  went  to  Eng- 
here  he  has  sung  in  opera,  ora- 
nd  conceit. 

Vernon.  Blackburn  undoubtedly 
Ir.ed  the  popularity  of  “Elijah"— a 
rity  that  is  inexplicable  to  some— 
he  wrote  (calling  this  oratorio 
it  of  Mendelssohn's  genius”)  as 

i t shows  him  the  possessor  of  some 
nati-  sentiment,  of  excellently 
‘hir.g  and  sentimental  melody,  of 
and  expansive  sympathies,  and  of 
conservatism  tUa t became  him 
nablo  raiment  becomes  a man 
nt  taste  and  discrimination  in 


Philip  Hale. 
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AT  WORCESTER. 


Triumph  of  Miss  Anderson 
Soloist. 


as 


Choral  Works  by  Chadwick 
and  Grieg. 


Second  Day  of  the  Festival 
of  Music. 

By  Philip  Hale, 

Worcester,  Sept.  28.— The  program  of 
the  concert  this  afternoon  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture— Fantasie  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 

Tschaikowsky 

Aria,  "Jeanne  d’  Arc” Tschaikowsky 

Miss  Anderson. 

I “The  Rose  of  Avontown,”  cantata 

1.  Mrs.  Beach 

“Im  Walde,”  Symphony  Raff 

All  these  pieces  were  performed  for  the 


first  time  ara'WotTostpr  Festivtn  uon-  i 
cert,  but  I am  told  thut  Mrs.  Beach's  , 
cantata,  with  piano  accompaniment,  | 
was  sung  here  last  Spring  hy  an  uma-  j 
teur  organization,  the  Home  Music  I 
Club,  of  this  city. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  wns  the  de- 
lightful performance  of  Miss  Snra  An- 
derson, who  sang  the  solo  passages  In 
the  cantata  as  well  us  the  aria  by 
Tschaikowsky.  She  is  a woman  of  com-  I 
mandlng  figure  and  nt  the  same  time  | 
seductive  charm.  But— perhaps  I am 
growing  old— physical  beauty  Is  no  longer  | 
half  the  battle.  There  are  Venuses  who  j 
should  never  open  their  mouths  to  sing 
or  even  to  speak.  You  can  easily  verify 
this  statement  In  a street  car  or  at  a 
formal  reception.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  deny  the  advantage  of  beauty,  espe- 
cially when  the  beauty  Is  voluptuous; 
but  what  a relief  to  be  able  to  add 
praise  of  voice  and  art  to  a detailed  ; 
and  sworn  affidavit  of  physical  endow- 
j ments.  The  voice  of  Miss  Anderson  Is 
[ one  of  unusual  splendor.  The  lower 
tones  are  full,  sensuous,  haunting.  The  ! 
upper  tones  are  brilliant  without  being 
metallic.  As  mezzo-soprano  or  as  pure  j 
soprano  she  gives  equal  delight.  Al- 
though a young  singer,  she  has  learned 
already  the  value  of  rppose.  She  hints 
at  first  at  the  passion  of  a phrase;  she 
does  not  explode  It;  she  does  not  see- 
saw with  emotion.  She  prepares  her 
climax  skillfully,  yet  you  do  not  observe 
her  coolly  building  it.  There  Is  always 
the  thought  of  spontaneity.  And  young 
as  she  is,  Miss  Anderson  is  already 
mistress  of  quiet  intensity.  Perhaps  In 
the  cantaja  her  enunciation  was  not 
always  sflfficlently  distinct,  and  in  cer- 
tain passages  her  vocalization — I use 
the  word  in  Us  true  and  restricted 
meaning — fell  a little  below  the  high  j 
general  average  of  her  performance. 
With  this,  adverse  criticism  ends.  Miss 
Anderson  is  a singer  of  whom  much  . 
may  be  confidently  expected,  if  she 
does  not  allow  herself  to  become  a vic- 
j tim  of  German  vocal  enthusiasm  and 
j consequent  German  bawling. 

* * ■> 

! Mrs.  Beach’s  cantata  was  sung  in 
i Boston  by  the  Cecilia  and  therefore  no 
| criticism  of  its  Inexorable  sweetness  is 
now  necessary.  The  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, written  by  the  composer  es- 
pecially tor  this  Festival,  is  appropri- 
ately sweet.  The  cantata  was  sung  in 
appropriately  lady-llke  manner. 

* * * 

To  some,  Tschaikowsky’s  superb 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  is  puzzling,  and  one 
i English  program-maker  goes  so  £;’r  as 
to  find  no  “love"  in  the  overcure.  They 
have  ears,  but  they  hear  not.  Although 
Mr  Lancaster  in  his  interesting  notes 
to  the  programs  of  this  Festival  has 
characterized  the  various  musical 
i scenes,  the  account  taken  from  ICash- 
;j  kin’s  “Reminiscences  of  Tschaikowsky” 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  read- 
er, especially  as  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  ic  in  any  American  journal. 
The  c imposer  owed  the  plan  of  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  to  Mily  Balaltireff,  pianist 
and  composer  (born  In  1836),  whose  new 
symphony  was  produced  last  season 
with  great  success.  “This  scheme.” 
says  Kashkin,  “is  always  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  memory  of  a lovely  i 
day  in  Mav,  with  verdant  forests  and  I 
tall  fir  trees,  among  which  we  three 
were  taking  a Walk.  Balakircff  under- 
stood, to  a great  extent,  the  nature  of 
Tschaikowsky's  genius,  and  knew  that 
It  was  adequate  to  the  subject  he  sug- 
gested. Evidently  he  himself  was  taken 
wiln  the  subject,  for  he  explained  all 
the  details  as  vividly  as  though  the 
work  had  been  already  written.  The 
plan,  adapted  to  sonata  form,  was  as 
follows:  First,  an  introduction  of  a re- 
ligious character,  representative  of 
Friar  Lawrence,  followed  by  an  allegro 
in  R minor  (Balakireff  suggested  most 
of  the  tonalities),  which  was  to  depict 
the  enmity  between  the  Montagus  and 
Capulets,  the  street  brawl,  etc.  Then 
was  to  follow  the  love  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (second  subject  in  D flat  minor), 
succeeded  by  the  elaboration  of  both 
subjects.  The  so-called  'development' — 
that  Is  to  say,  the  putting  together  of 
the  various  themes  in  various  forms— 
passes  ever  to  what  is  called,  in  tech- 
nical language,  the  ‘recapitulation’— in 
which  the  first  theme,  allegro,  appears 
in  it?  original  form,  and  the  love-theme 
(D  flat  major)  now  appears  In  D major, 
the  whole  ending  with  the  death  of  the 
lovers.  Balakireff  spoke  with  such  con- 
viction that  be  at  once  kindled  the  ar- 
dour of  the  young  composer,  to  whom 
! such  a theme  was  extremely  well  suit- 
ed.” “Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  given  at 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Musical  So- 
ciety, March  4.  1870.  Just  at  that  time 
a woman  studying  at  the  Conservatory, 
resenting  a reprimand  which  had  been 
administered  to  her  by  the  director, 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  brought  an  action 
against  him,  in  which  she  won  a tech- 
nical victory.  Public  opinion  was  in 
favor  ot  Rubinstein,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  to  conduct 
the  new  overture  he  was  received  with 
| frantic  demonstration,  while  Tschai- 
kowsky’s music  was  forgotten  In  the 
excitement.  The  overture  was  published 
by  Bote  <fc  Bock,  of  Berlin,  in  1871.  and 
underwent  many  changes  before  it  at- 
tained Its  present  curtailed  form,  as 
seen  in  a second  edition  of  the  same, 
published  in  1881. 

After  Tschaikowsky's  death  a sketch 
of  a duet  for  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
found  among  his  papers,  and  it  has 
been  completed  by  Tanieflf.  The  duet 
is  a free  adaptation  of  the  scene  in 
Juliet's  chamber.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial has  been  used  in  the  overture 
without  the  change  of  a note.  The 
strange  and  wildly  beautiful  series  of 
chords  with  false  relations  accompa- 
nies Romeo,  singing  “Qul,  qu'  il  soit  la 
nuit  ce  jour  brumeux  la  douce  nult 
d’amour.”  And  the  chords  that  dis- 


tressed good  old  Dr.  Hnnsllck  beyond 
measure  also  accentuate  the  amorous 
doubt  and  desire  and  fear  of  young 
Juliet.  Is  it  too  fantastical  to  Imagine 
that  In  the  overture  this  series  of 
chords  suggests  the  moments  between 
darkness  nnd  dawn,  when  the  lovers 
are  disturbed  by  the  harbinger  of  day? 
And  do  you  sav,  dear  Madam,  that  the 
music  of  the  feud  should  not  play  so 
Important  a part?  But  ’I  was  this  verv 
violent  and  foolish  (end  that  prevented 
Juliet  from  growing  Into  an  Important 
matron  of  Verona. 


The  program  this  evening  was  ae 
follows: 

’■The  Lily  Nymph” Chadwick 

Soprano Mrs.  Oaillkl 

Tenor Kean  Williams 

Second  tenor Dudley  Buck,  Jr. 

Uaie Gwylim  Miles 

Olaf  Trygvaaon” Grieg 

Soprano Mm,  ( ladskl 

Contralto Miss  Molk.i  Kellogg 

Baas Gwylim  Mllea 

These  works  were  performed  here  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Chadwick's  “Lily 
Nymph,”  first  performed  early  in  1896 
has  never  been  sung  In  Boston,  al- 
though it  has  been  sung  in  Montreal, 
New  York,  Springfield  and  New  Bed- 
ford. Grieg's  "Olaf”  was  produced  in 
Boston  by  the  Boston  Singers  under 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  and  unless  lam 
mistaken,  Clara  Poole  was  then  the 
chief  soloist. 

The  libretto  of  "The  Lilv  Nymph” 
was  written  by  Professor  Arlo  Bates 
to  suit  Mr.  Chadwick's  purpose  and 
convenience.  Lilies  of  a lake  In  the 
Black  Forest  are  enchanted  maidens, 
who  become  women  every  Midsummer 
Night.  If  on  this  night  any  one  of  ( 
them  falls  in  love  with  mortal  man, 
the  two  must  die  a sudden  death.  Sir 
Albrecht,  going  to  meet  his  bride,  hears 
the  music  of  these  sirens,  and  of  course 
succumbs  to  one  of  them.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lake  "summons  the  maidens 
hack  to  their  lily-forms,  and  the  lovers 
go  to  their  doom.  She  sinks  from 
sight,  he  flings  himself  Into  the  lake. 
There  are  choruses  of  knights,  elves, 
dryads,  and  water  nymphs.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Bates,  these  knights 
and  nymphs  are  painfully  close  observ- 
ers. When  the  Lily  Nymph  and  Sir 
Albrecht  "sink  in  rapturous  embraces,” 

knights  and  nymphs  sing  with  photo- 
graphic minuteness: 

He  clasps  her.  with  kisses 
Her  ruby  lips  staining; 

I In  joy's  fullest  blisses. 

Hearts  know  no  restraining. 

Delirious  embracing. 

"With  kisses 
Her  ruby  lips  staining,” 
j recalls  the  famous  lines: 

: "The  monkey  married  the  baboon's  sister, 

! Sn  aeked  his  lips  and  then  he  kissed  her,  , 

: Kissed  her  so  hard  he  raised  a blister, 

' She  set  up  a yell.” 

But  Professor  Bates’s  libretto  is  well 
suited  to  th  ' purposes  of  a romantic 
composer,  and  a loftier  flight  is  not  of 
so  much  importance  here  us  a succes- 
sion of  pleasing  and  suggestive 
rhythms. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a just  idea 
of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  music 
after  the  wretched  choral  and  orches- 
tral performance  of  tonight.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  say  after  examina- 
tion of  the  vocal  score  and  imperfect 
hearings  at.  rehearsal  and  performance 
that  "The  Lilly  Nymph”  is  a pleasing 
and  interesting  work.  It  is  eminently 
melodious,  there  is  delightful  harmonic 
treatment,  and,  In  spite  of  the  slovenly 
and  boisterous  playing  of  the  orches- 
| xra  I believe  that  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  rich  in  color,  effective  in  con- 
! trast,  an  skillfully  put  together.  The 
; work  was  composed  for  a small,  picked 
I and  thoroughly  drilled  chorus.  It  .s  a 
I surprise  and  a shame  that  it  has  not 
been  sung  by  the  Cecilia  of  Boston. 

I But  the  Cecilia  pays  no  attention  to 
this  work;  neither  has  it  apparently 
; heard  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker's  “St. 

! Christopher.”  It  Is  easy  to  say  that 
the  bulky  Worcester  Chorus,  which 
| could  snare  to  its  advantage  at  least 
I one-half  of  its  present  members,  should 
1 never  have  attempted  to  sing  "The  Lilly 
: Nymph”;  but  in  my  most  despond- 
I ent  moments  I never  dreamed  that  the 
: Worcester  Chorus  could  give  so  miser  - 
j able  a performance  as  that  of  tonight. 

’ This  music,  which  abounds  in  nuances, 

: was  roared  out  huskily  except  in  crlt-  . 
j ical  moments,  when  timidity  reigned 
and  the  sopranos  flunked.  But  of  the  j 
present  condition  of  the  chorus  I shall  ■ 

. speak  somewhat  at  length  tomorrow,  j 
! The  onlv  redeeming  feature  tonight  was  ; 

I the  dramatic  singing  of  the  soloists,  ; 

and  they  wore  often  drowned  by  a re- 
: morseless  orchestra. 

I Grieg’s  music  to  the  drama  of  Bjorn- 
! son  mav  in  the  theatre  be  scenic  and 
I decorative.  In  the  concert  room  it  is 
i a dismal  bore.  Grieg  has  been  justly 
! called  a musical  minor  poet.  He  is  not 
; a man  of  the  sonorous,  swelling  phrase, 
or  high,  sustained  flight.  There  is  tne 
thought  of  the  piano  In  his  orchestral 
; works,  and  in  much  that  he  has  written 
you  see  pleased,  gentle,  well-fed  ladles 
j and  gentlemen  listening  to  artful  folk 
songs  in  a drawing  room.  He  is  not  a 
i man  of  passion.  His  emotion  when  at 
its  height  is  well  bred.  He  prides  him- 
self on  being  Norwegian,  but  the  wild- 
ness of  Norwegian  scenery  and  the  < 
! vastness  of  Norwegian  nights  ere  not 
i suggested  by  bis  more  ambitious  works. 

I The  charm  of  Grieg  is  found  only  in  a 
! few  piano  pieces  and  a few  songs.  Miss 
! Kellogg  has  the  sympathy  of  all  for 
1 being'  obliged  to  sing  such  an  ungrate- 
| ful  and  hideous  part  as  that  of  \ olva. 
(There  was  a very  'arge  audience. 

' The  program  of  *tlic  concert  Thursday 
afternoon,  beginning  at  2.45,  will  be  as 


j follows: 

{ Overture,  "Magic  Flute” Mognrt 

I Piano  concerto  in  A minor Schumann 

Adelc  Aus  dec  Ohe. 

Aria  from  "Fmorelda” Goring  Thomas 

Dudley  Bach,  Jr. 

Symphony  No.  2 Brahms 

The  program  of  the  concert  Thursday 
night  (Artists'  Night),  beginning  at  3 
o'clock,  will  be  as  follows; 

Overture,  "Hi.nsel  ur.d  G ret  el”,  Humperdinck 
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ARTISTS’  NIGHT. 


Worcester  Music  Festival 
Nearing  Close. 


Gadski,  Williams  and  Davies 
the  Evening  Stars. 


Need  of  Reorganization  of 
the  Chorus. 


By  Philip  Hale. 

Worcester,  Sept.  29.— The  program  of 
the  concert  this  afternoon  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture,  •Magic  Flute” Mozart 

Piano  concerto  in  A minor Schumann 

Miss  Aus  tier  Ohe. 

Aria  from  ”Ksmerelda” Goring  Thomas 

Dudley  Buck.  Jr. 

Symphony  No.  " Brahms 

The  pragrom  of  tonight  (artists'  night) 
included: 

Overture,  • Haensel  und  Gretel” 

....  Humperdinck 

Aria  from  Ivanhoe” Sullivan 

Mr.  Ffrangcon-D*  ies. 

Pastornal  Symphony Bach 

Gavotte  in  E major i.Each 

Scena  and  Aria  from  "Rienzi" Wagner 

• Celeste  Aida” Verdi 

Mr.  Evan  Williams. 

Northern  melodies  for  strings Grieg 

"Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster” Weber 

Mrs.  Gadski. 

Excerpts  from  "Tannhauser” Wagner 

(a)  Overture. 

lb)  ■ Venusberg.”  Mr.  Williams. 

(c>  "Dlch  theure  Halle."  Mrs  Gadski. 

(d)  Chorus,  Tournament  of  Song. 

The  concert  of  the  afternoon  does  not 
call  for  extended  comment.  Miss  Aus 
| ^er  Ohe  was  thoughtful,  cool,  virginal. 
Intellectually  conscious,  no  doubt,  of 
| the  romantic  beauty  of  the  concerto, 
•her  attitude  toward  it  was  contempla- 
tive and  approving  rather  than  warmly 
sympathetic.  She  seemed,  for  once,  to 
be  outside  of  the  music,  not  a part  of 
it.  And  yet  her  performance  in  many 
ways  gave  pleasure  to  the  mind,  if  not 
to  the  midriff.  Applauded  heartily,  she 
played,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  a Study 
of  her  own. 

Mr.  Buck  was  unfortunate  in  his  se- 
lection, which  is  cheap  and  flimsy 
j stuff.  The  aria,  without  convincing 
melody,  makes  no  demand  upon  the 
I higher  Qualities  of  an  accomplished 
j singer,  and  Mr.  Buck  did  not  ennoble 
i it  by  an  authoritative  display  of  ar- 
I tistry.  He  appears  to  be  a young  man 
I of  honest  musical  aims  and  purposes; 
he  has  been  diligent.  In  study:  he  has 
had  experience;  he  is  undoubtedly 
musically  minded.  But  his  voice  is 
neither  of  uniform,  sensuous  beauty 
nor  of  commanding  strength.  There 
is  a showing  of  physical  effort  in  the 
attainment  of  a climax.  Although  he 
has  studied  with  teachers  of  unchal- 
lenged reputation,  I cannot  praise  his 
tone-production.  It  is  at  times  throaty, 
and  again  there  Is  the  thought  of  a 
punTo  in  the  mouth.  Vet  there 
.'.‘re  b leasing  moments  of  phrasing,  and 
ins  enunciation  was  uncommonly  and 

£?n.t>LUllyi  d,ls'inct-  The  accompani- 
ment was  led  by  Mr.  Knelsel. 

Mr.  C hadwiek  conducted  the  orches- 
irai  numbers  and  the  concerto.  I have 
- 1 .f'1  d much  about  the  performance 
''1,'. ■'«  orcoestral  pieces  this  week.  The 
,rehearse»  aH  the  morning, 
i to.nrc*rt  In  the  afternoon 
-will  evening  How  can  men  do  their 
i.est  under  such  conditions?  Such  Is 
I J.”  ■■ 'r  routine  experience  that  the  per- 
lormances— except  In  accompaniment  of 
: M - V w°r,k— arc  almost  without  excep- 
i ion  oi  a high  order  of  respectability. 

i Th  . • * • 

' ner”  nas  been  much  talk  today  of 
thus  fa  °r  P°rformance  of  the  chorus 
. 'rarJ0,J\  reasons  have  been  given  for 
l t?,  A1'itc"ery  or  "The  I-lly  Nymph;” 

I IV,'  .1  ' "“T1*  reasons  might  he  applied 
| to  the  performance  of  "Elijah.”  It  is  I 
Vl  '”at  many  In  the  chorus  did  not 
In  LiBmi  * v ki  notes;  they  proved  this  I 
nmistakable  fashion  each  evening  , 

1 7.er‘5  not  alert  in  attack.  They  } 

T, , rl  , ‘n  timid,  and  when  th-  y gained  5 
I ,r"  , '?"e',*h'y  If>st  It  Quickly.  .Many 
. tw iy  had  a deep-rooted  objection  , 
-.. -atoning  Mr.  Chadwick's  beat. 

WiVV.  orV!  Ket  down  as  num-  ! 

: a-.  J*  ' *0.  If  200  or  2.10  of  these  sing-  I 
cond  'iV  ,°fd)c'1  from  the  ranks,  a 
’ -.Vi  1 ,r  might  then  form  some  rn a- 
1 ' upectatlcn  of  a truly  musical  | 

l snar,.  Iks  r ' , ,Tt!  huge  chorus  lR  a 
Ita  Wor“,M  delusion.  Is  It  possible  that  1 
m iirfc  .,iii  tjoston  lovers  of 

u argue.  There  are  400  sing- ! I 


1 *rs  °n  tno  stage?  SiSPirore,  there  must 
1 be  grand  and  imposing  results”? 

I The  reduction  ot  this  swollen  and 
impotent  chorus  to  a sound,  Intelligent 
( working  body  of  singers  would  pro- 
! voke  heart-burning.  Jealousy,  envy  and 
1 all  manner  of  strife.  It  might  possibly 
put  an  end  to  the  Association  itself. 
Bi^t  no  conductor  can  seriously  expect 
to  produce  with  best  musical  results 
modern  works  of  any  marked  difficulty 
I with  the  chorus  as  it  now  is.  It 
; Is  true  that  occasionally  the  unexpect- 
I cd,  the  impossible  happens.  Thus  I was 
I glad  to  write  last  year  of  this  same 
, chorus  after  a performance  of  ”Hora 
! Novissima”— "Seldom  have  I heard 
i smaller  mixed  choruses  sing  with  more 
appreciation  of  the  Intention  of  a com- 
poser, never  have  I heard  so  large  a 
chorus  sing  as  well.”  This  perform- 
I ance  of  which  I wrote  was  led  by  Mr. 

| H.  \V.  Parker.  I do  not  state  this  in 
i disparagement  of  Mr.  Zerrahn  or  Mr. 
Chadwick.  I hasten  to  add  that  i 
doubt  gravely  whether  Air.  Parker,  or 
Atr.  Paine  of  Connecticut,  or  Air.  Mol- 
lenhauer— or  even  Air.  Hermann,  who  Is 
coming  across  the  water,  like  Lohen- 
grin, to  save  the  Handel  and  Haydn— 
could  lend  a satisfactory  performance 
I of  such  works  as  Massenet’s  "Eve”  or 
1 Chadwick's  "Lily  Nymph”  . with  the 
present  chorus,  which,  containing  good 
material,  is  swollen,  as  are  ail  large 
choruses,  by  the  musically  Incompe- 
tent, and  a more  dangerous  class  that 
may  be  characterized^as  the  musically 
| stubborn  and  stiff-necked. 

You  may  say,  "But  why  attempt  to 
' perform  such  works  as  ‘The  Lily 
Nymph?'  Should  not  Air.  Chadwick 
have  seen  the  impossibility  of  giving  a 
j good  performance  under  these  condi- 
tions?” 

1 But  Air.  Chadwick  did  not  arrange 
! the  programs.  At  Worcester  the  con- 
1!  ductor— strange  to  say— has  little  choice 
: in  the  matter.  There  is  a committee 
! appointed.  After  discussion  and  selec- 
j tion,  the  conductor  is  allowed  to  ex- 
press mildly  his  opinion.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  first  vear 
of  his  office,  would  have  chosen  either 
"The  Lily  Nymph”  or  “Olaf  Trygva- 
son.”  Only  last  night  I heard  an  officer 
of  the  Association  say  that  Benoit’s 
“Lucifer”  might  be  given  at  the  next 
Festival.  Perish  the  thought!  For 
"Lucifer”  is  a work  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary difficulty. 


Otir*rC 


FESTIVAL  CLOSED. 


Programs  of  Yesterday  at 
Worcester. 


rests  securely  on  the  works  of  Bach. 
Ke  Is  not  a pianist  who  coquettes  with 
the  organ.  He  was  heartily  and  de- 
servedly applauded. 

Then  followed  H.  W.  Parker's  "Hora 
Novissima,”  led  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  The 
quartet  was  the  same  .as  that  of  last 
year  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Davies, 
who  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Bispham. 
Mrs.  Gadski.  Miss  Stein,  Air.  Evan  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Davies  were  in  good 
voice,  and  when  this  is  said,  warm 


Mr.  Schulz's  Work  Was 
Appreciated. 


The  Events  of  the  Day  in 
Detail. 


By  Philip  Male. 

Worcester,  Sept.  30.— The  program  of  — ^ - . 

the  ronc^rt  this  afternoon  was  as  fnl-  [ low  that  of  last  year-  Sweet  people,  as 
the  concert  this  afternoon  was  as  fbl-  , the  Tonio  names  you  in  the  prologue 


praise  naturally  follows.  The  general 
performance  of  the  chorus  was  far  and 
away  better  than  any  preceding  choral 
performance  this  week,  so  far  as  vol- 
ume, accuracy  and  attack  were  con- 
cerned. On  the  opening  chorus  there 
were  successful  attempts  at  dynamic 
gradations,  but  later  less  attention  was 
paid,  and  the  singers  were  often  re- 
gardless of  the  indications  of  the  com-  I 
poser.  Thus  in  the  finale  of  the  first 
part  there  were  pianissimo  measures 
for  nearly  a page  that  were  sung  with 
the  heart-breaking  lustiness.  In  this 
respect  the  performance  tonight  fell  be- 


I do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the 
characteristics  of  Air.  Chadwick  as'  a 
conductor  of  this  Association.  He  is  to 
be  judged  rather  by  his  work  shown 
at  the  Hampden  County  Festivals, 
where  for  some  years  he  has  trained 
11s  chorus  in  his  own  way.  That 
chorus  may  be  described  justly  as  his; 
and  the  results  attained  have  won  the 
hearty  praise  of  many  competent 
judges.  The  Worcester  chorus  Is  not 
at  present  his  own.  It  does  not  obey  1 
his  directions.  Is  he  not  a man  of  au-  j 
thority?  Is  he  absent-minded  when  he  I 
should  give  cues?  His  success  at  i 
Springfield  seems  to  answer  these  ques-  • 
tions  In  his  favor.  And  remember  that  i 
the  Springfield  chorus  is  smaller.  Pon- 
dering these  things.  I prefer  to  think 
that  the  Worcester  chorus  is  bulky  and 
as  yet  ignorant  of  true  discipline.  An  1 
amateur  chorus  is  not  like  an  orchestra  ! 
of  professional  musicians,  and  a con-  ; 
ductor  must  be  of  extraordinary  power 
who  can  make  a radical  cnange  in  one  I 
season,  unless  he  has  been  allowed  first  1 
of  all  to  reduce  the  number  of  singers 
and  remove  the  dead  wood. 

The  Managers  of  the  Worcester 
County  Association  have  fought  suc- 
cessfully against  the  star  system.  They 
have  raised  the  general  standard  of  the 
programs.  It  is  now  their  duty  to  make 
the  chorus  a musical  body,  by  count- 
ing singers,  not  noses. 


lows: 

| Symphony  in  G major  (No.  13  Peters). Haydn 

Prologue  "Pagliacei"  .Leoncavallo 

Mr.  Ffrangeon-Davies. 

Concerto  Russe,  for  violin  and  orchestra, 

in  G minor,  Opus  29 ,..L*alo 

Mr.  Ovide  Musin. 

Aria  from  "Les  Trnyens” Berlioz 

Miss  Stein. 

Suite,  "Les  Erlnnyes”.. Massenet 

Air.  Ffrangeon-Davies  sang  in  English 
with  most  admirable  art  the  striking 
Prologue  to  “Pagllaccl”.  His  delight- 
fully distinct  enunciation,  his  vocaliz- 
ation, aqd  (he  sympathetic  quality  of 
his  tones  made  the  English  version  a 
pleasure.  The  rare  intelligence  of  his 
reading  and  his  mastery  over  abundant 
vocal  resources  made  the  performance 
memorable.  So  hearty  and  persisten' 
was  the  applause  that  the  singer  at  last 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  large  audi- 
ence and  repeated  the  broad  and  flow- 
ing final  melody. 


to  Leoncavallo's  opera,  sweet  people,  a 
multitudinous  roar  is  not  necessarily 
a musical  triumph. 

An  officer  of  the  association  told  me 
tonight  that  in  all  probability  the 
pecuniary  receipts  will  cover  all  ex- 
penses, and  there  may  be  a small  sum 
to  be  added  to  the  surplus  fund. 


Philip  Hale. 


0 ci- 


There  was  a very  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience  at  the  concert  tonight 
The  orchestral  numbers  were  played 
sympathetically  and  with  effect;  thel 
solo  vocal  numbers  were,  as  a.  rule  of 
a higher  order  than  Is  customary’  at 
such  concerts,  and.  Heaven  be  pra’ised 
there  were  no  encores.  Mr.  Ffrangeon- 
Davies  sang  the  zoological  aria  bv 
Sullivan,  which  he  sang  last  season  at 
a Symphony  concert,  with  refined' 
taste  and  rare  vocal  art.  Aliss  Stein’s 
delivery  of  the  aria  from  "Rienzi”  can- 
not be  too  highly  praised.  Mr.  Will-1 
iaras  was  more  successful  in  the  aria 
from  "Alda”  than  jn  the  song  from  the 
first  act  of  "Tannhauser,”  and  no  won- 
der; the  air  of  Radames  is  beautiful 
music;  the  air  of  Tannhauser  is  bru- 
tal jugulation.  Mrs.  Gadski  was  ef- 
fective in  the  well  known  aria  from 
“Oberon,"  but  would  that  she  sungviti 
In  English,  the  language  of  the  orig- 
inal libretto.  It  Is  a pity  that  Mr.  Miles 


Mr.  Ovide  Musin,  now  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  Li£ge,  wrote  thus  to  Air. 
Lancaster,  the  compiler  of  the  program- 
book,  and  Air.  Lancaster  naturally  pub- 
lished the  statement: 

"This  concerto  (Lalo's  Concerto 
Russe)  has  never  been  played  In  Amer- 
ica, and  but  once  in  Europe,  by  myself, 
last  February  at  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestral concerts  in  Liege.” 

Mr.  Alusin  should  not  have  made  this 
statement.  Lalo’s  Concerto  Russe  was 
first  played  at  a Pasdeloup  concert  in 
Paris,  Jan.  30.  1881,  by  Marslck,  to 
whom  the  concerto  is  dedicated. 

The  work  itself  is  disappointing.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  dull.  The  first  al- 
legro opens  with  a prelude  in  which  the 
violin  is  in  dialogue  with  the  orchestra;  \ 
the  allegro  itself  is  dry  and  labored, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  piquancy  or  J 
beauty  of  color  that  as  a rule  charac- 
terizes Lain  as  a composer  for  the  or-  | 
cbestra.  A slew  movement  follows, 
which  is  not  without  quiet,  almost  som- 
bre, tenderness.  The  intermez  o inter- 
ests chiefly  by  its  rhythmic  effects,  but 
the  contrasting  languorous  theme  is 
genteelly  commonplace.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  finale  arouses  hope  and  ex-  ■ 
pectation  in  the  breast  of  the  jaded  j 
hearer;  but  after  a few  measures  of  the 
vivace  he  is  again  in  doleful  dumps. 
No,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  Con- 
certo has  beer,  so  little  played. 

Nor  did  I care  for  the  fiddling  of  Mr. 
Ovide  Alusin.  His  tone  left  me  cold, 
nor  did  It  command  respect  by  any  no- 
bility. His  Intonation  was  not  fault- 
less. and  his  style  lacked  distinction. 


Alas,  how  vain  and  foolish  a thing 
is  man!  I stated  in  the  Journal  of 
Saturday  that  Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein 
sang  at  a concert  of  the  Worcester  Fes- 
tival the  day  before  Dido’s  first  aria 
from  "Les  Troyens.”  I have  never 
heard  the  opera,  and  I accepted  the 
statement  made  in  the  program  book 
by  Mr.  Walter  Af.  Lancaster,  whose  de- 
sire for  accuracy  Is  well  known  to  read- 
ers of  those  books. 

For  "Dida”  read  “Cassandra,”  who 
was  not  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  no, 
not  the  same. 

The  mistake  was  a righteous  judg- 
ment; for  in  the  same  article  I ham- 
mered Mr.  Alusin  for  making  an  inac- 
curate statement. 

Dear  brethren,  we  all  live  in  glass 
houses.  Therefore  let  us  all  throw 
stones. 


I 


who  made  such  a favorable  impres- 
sion at  earlier  concerts,  was  not  al- 
lowed a solo  number.  The  excerpts  i 
from  “Tannhauser”  did  not  reveal  the  | 
composer,  Wagner,  at  his  best.  After 
all,  the  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
absence  of  encores. 


The  final  concerts  of  the  Festival 
will  be  given  Friday.  In  the  afternoon 
at  2.41  the  program  will  be:  ■,'( 

Symphony  In  G (No.  8.  Peters) a!.  Haydn  I 

Prologue,  '‘Pagllaccl” Leoncavallo! 

Mr.  Ffrangeon-Davies. 

Concerto  Russe Lalo 

Mr.  Musin. 

Aria  from  "Les  Troyens” Berlioz 

Miss  Stein. 

Suite  "Les  Ertnnyes” Massenet 

At  8 o'clock  P.  M.  H.  W.  Parker's! 
"Hora  Novissima"  will  be  sung,  with 
Mrs.  Gadski,  Miss  Stein,  Mr.  Evan  Will- 
iams and  Mr.  Ffrangeon-Davies  as  the 
solo  quartet.  Before  the  oratorio 
Rhelnberger’s  concerto  for  organ,  three 
horns  and  strings  will  be  performed. 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich  will  be  the 
organist. 

PhAltp  Hale. 


Miss  Stein  sang  the  aria  of  Dido  that 
follows  the  opening  chorus  of  the  third 
act  of  “Les  Troyens”  (original  version), 
I understand  that  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment used  today  was  not  by  Ber- 
lioz but  by  Mr.  Arens.  Now  the  music 
of  Berlioz  scored  by  another— ho  matter 
how  skilfully  it  may  be  done — is  no 
longer  the  music  of  Berlioz.  The  aria 
'today  Interested  chiefly  by  its  reminder 
of  the  passion  of  Berlioz  for  Gluck. 
Miss  Stein  sang  with  breadth— and,  it 
is  a pleasure  to  add.  not  with  length 
and  thickness.  She  declaimed  and  sang 
with  skill  and  temperament,  but  the 
aria  itself  is  not  a grateful  concert  num- 
ber. 


Mr.  Leo  Schulz  was  applauded  loudly 
for  his  exquisite  performance  of  the 
'cello  solo  in  Massenet’s  suite.  The 
suite  and  the  symphony  were  lee]  by 
Mr.  Chadwick.  The  accompaniments 
were  led  discreetly  and  sympathetically 
by  Mr.  Knelsel,  who  has  been  a tower 
of  strength  at  this  Festival,  a very 
rock  in  lime  of  trouble. 


The  glorious  weather  contributed 
largely  no  doubt  to  the  pecuniary  suc- 
cess of  the  Festival.  There  was  anoth- 
er reason  for  the  larger  attendance 
this  year. 

Last  season  no  glittering  star  was  ad- 
vertised. The  chief  soprano  singer  was 
Johanna  Gadski,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
voice,  the  excellence  of  her  art  and  the 
quiet  charm  of  her  personality  were  not 
known  by  the  public  at  large  until  she 
appeared,  sang  a.nd  triumphed.  The  suc- 
cess last  season  of  ‘‘Hora  Novissima," 
sung  there  for  the  first  time,  was  1n- 
star.ta.neous  ard  indisputable,  and  there 
was  a strong  desire  to  hear  the  work 
again.  Aliss  Stein  and  Air.  Evan  Will- 
iams were  favorites,  and  the  reputation 
of  Air.  Ffrangeon-Davies  had  preceded 
him.  Then  there  was  the  natural  curi- 
osity to  learn  what  Mr.  Chadwick,  the 
new  conductor,  would  do. 


The  Festival  closed  this  evening.  The 
concert  opened  with  Rheinberger's  con- 
certo for  organ,  horns,  and  strings. 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich  of  Boston  was 
the  organist.  When  the  concerto  was 
first  played  at  Munich  in  1884,  Professor 
H.  W.  Parker,  now  of  Yale  University, 
was  the  organist. 

The  bombination  of  organ,  three 
horns  and  the  usual  strings  Is  happily 
employed  by  the  composer.  The  organ 
is  used  soberly,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Instrument  Is  respected  throughout. 
The  horns  supply  beautiful  effects  of 
color,  especially  in  the  second  move- 
ment. The  spirit  of  the  piece  is  con- 
templative rather  than  dramatic,  and 
although  the  music  never  rises  to 
greatness,  it  is  eminently  agreeable 
and  exceedingly  well  made.  The  per- 
formance, led  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  was 
excellent.  Mr.  Goodrich  played  in  most 
musical  fashion,  and  although  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  brilliant 
virtuoso  display,  there  was  alwavs  the 
assurance  of  thoroughly  grounded  and 
finely  developed  organ  technic.  Mr. 
Goodrich  Is  an  organist  of  the  best 
modern  school  that  Is  founded,  and 


There  were  disappointments  last 
week,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
much  that  gave  pleasure.  Mr.  Alusin 
was  a serious  disappointment,  for  the 
hearer  who  knew  his  early  career  had 
a right  to  expect  a more  finished  per- 
formance. The  violinist  played  as 
though  he  had  been  taking  it  easy  of 
late,  and  his  technic  was  often  slovenly, 
as  in  his  smudging  of  scales.  The 
friends  of  Miss  Kellogg  were  disap- 
pointed because  her  more  Important 
part  was  a thankless  one.  Air.  Buck’s 
performance  was  a disappointment;  for 
his  sincerity,  aim  and  experience  gave 
a promise  that  was  not  fulfilled.  Nor 
was  It  fair  to  Miss  Downey  to  oblige 
her  to  make  a first  appearance  at 
Worcester  In  the  trying  music  of 
“Elijah.”  Then  there  was  the  disap- 
pointment that  followed  the  perform- 
ances of  "Elijah"  and  “The  Lily 
Nymph”— a disappointment  concerning 
which  I have  already  written  at 
length. 


But  Gadski,  Miss  Stein,  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Ffrangeon-Davies  were  in  line 
physical  condition,  although  Mr.  Will- 
iams once  or  twice  showed  traces  of  a 
hoarseness  that  occasionally  comes 
upon  him  without  warning  and  appar- 
ently without  cause.  That  the  Festival 
has  been  of  late  years  of  educational 
value  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
orchestral  pieces  of  a high  standard 
were  listened  to  attentively  and  with 
evident  appreciation  by  large  audiences. 
A symphony  is  no  longer  necessarily  a 
mystery  or  a stumbling  block  to  a 
Worcester  audience. 


Some  believe  that  the  time  of  year  is 
unfavorable  to  the  chorus.  They  re- 
member that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
hearsals are  held  late  in  winter  and 


fly  mSprlng.  There  are  relic,  r 
lug  the  summer,  and  not  unill  os 
imperatively  short  time  before  tho 
estival  Is  practice  resumed.  And  some 
lieve  that  if  the  Festival  were  held  late 
the  spring,  after  a continued  series 
rehearsals  begun  late  in  the.  proeed- 
g fall,  the  chorus  would  be  more  fa- 
illarwlth  the  music. 

• * • 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  In  all 
bility  there  will  be  no  pecuniary 
licit  this  season,  .^This  of  Itself  will 
rengthen  tha  courage  and  hold  up  the 
mils  of  the  Board  of  Government, 
he  managers  will  be  spared  at  least 

e cheap  taunt.  "But  in  spite  of  your 
licy,  you  lost  money.” 

yfr.  B.  E.  Woolf  will  be  the  Boston 
rrespondent  of  the  Musical  Courier 
lew  York)  this  season.  The  Musical 
lurler  may  well  be  congratulated  for 
ing  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
riter  of  such  force,  knowledge,  experi- 
ce  and  reputation. 

* . * 

[ am  asked  to  make  room  for  this  cir- 
| lar’of  the  Boston  Women’s  Symphony 

I'chestral  Society: 

| This  circular  is  presented  to  musical 
lists  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  oth- 
s Interested  in  the  culture  and  ad- 
liueement  of  the  art  of  music,  with  the 
iject  of  securing  their  friendly  aid  in 
rther  promoting  the  especial  aim  of 
e society — namely,  to  provide  for  wo- 
rn musicians  suitable  opportunity  to 
udv  and  plav  classical  ami  standard 
usic  under  efficient  direction,  and  at 
i expense  except  what  is  absolutely 
'cessary  for  room,  etc. 

This  orchestra  was  instituted  in  1894, 
ider  the  title  of  "The  Ladies’  Philhar- 
onic  Orchestra,"  and  was  and  still 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr. 
rthur  W.  Thayer.  The  members  of 
ie  orchestra,  realizing1  the  Individual 
>neflt  which  accrues  from  playing  the 
orks  of  such  composers  as  Beethoven, 
ozart,  Schubert,  Wagner,  etc.,  in  large 
-chestra.  have  organized  into  a so- 
etv,  to  be  known  as  the  "Boston  Wo- 
.■'ti’s  Symphony  Orchestral  Society," 
nd  most  cordially  invite  proficient  in- 
trumentalists  to  join  them. 

The  orchestra  includes  strings,  wood- 
•ind,  and  brass. 

Persons  interested  in  classical  or- 
hestral  music  may  become  honorary 
'embers  of  this  society  by  paying  the 
n m of  $5  yearly.  They  will  receive  free 
dmlssiou  to  all  rehearsals,  and  be  en- 
Itled  to  four  reserved  seat  tickets  to 
very  concert.  Persons  desirous  of  be- 
aming active  or  honorary  members, 
.■ill  kindlv  send  names  and  addresses 
o th"  Secretary.  Miss  Alta  Shackley,  66 
Jescon  Street,  Boston. 

The  committee  presents  this  orchestra 
o the  attention  of  teachers  as  afford- 
ng  a fine  chance  for  their  advanced 
luplls  to  become  familiar  with  the  best 
•rchesftral  music,  also  th"  technique  re- 
[Ulred  for  Its  performance,  and  to  gain 
n-actlee  in  playing  unMer  the  baton  It 
s hoped  that  its  advantages  will  be 
■eeognized  and  >ised  by  them  as  no 
ither  orchestra  short  of  the  Gewand- 
laus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  gives  such 
■are  opportunities  to  earnest  students. 

Philip  Hale. 


There  appeared  lately  In  this  column 
•n  short  composition  on  "The  Elephant." 
| which,  It  is  nald.  was  rend  In  a Boston 
! school.  It  recalled  "A  Juvenile  Compo- 
sition" published  In  the  complete  works 
'of  the  "absorber  of  a dual  tract." 

ON  THE  ELEPHANT. 

The  Elephnnt  !»  the  most  largest  Annymlle 
In  the  whole  word.  He  eats  liny  and  kakes. 
I Ynu  must  not  glv  the  Elephant  Tobacker, 
ibeco*  if  you  do  he  will  stamp  his  grate  big 
'feet  upon  to  you  and  kill  you  fatally  Del 


he  tiles  to  arms  In  defence  of  Christianity; 
rights  for  It;  conquers  for  It;  and  takes  the 
market  hs  n reward  from  heaven.  In  defence 
of  his  Island  shores,  he  puts  a chaplain  on 
beard  his  ship;  nulls  it  Hag  with  a cross  on 
it  to  his  !op-gni!ant  mast;  and  sails  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  sinking,  burning,  and  de- 
stroying oil  who  dispute  the  empire  of  Uie 
seas  with  him. 


Tt  Is  a pity  that  the  Acting  President 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian 
(Temperance  Union  asks  Admiral  Dew- 
,ey  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a cargo  of 
'beer.  Beer  would  go  so  well  with  Ma- 
nilla cheroots. 

"The  Madrid  papers  have  unearthed 
the  baptismal  certificate  of  Adelina 
Patti,  which  has  finally  settled  the 
question  of  her  much-discussed  birth- 
place and  birth-date.”  O,  have  they? 
But  this  same  certificate  was  published 
'far  and  wide  over  20  years  ago,  and 
.you  will  find  it  quoted  at  length  in 
Ipougln’s  Supplement  (Paris,  1881),  to 
iFftls’s  Blographle  des  Musleiens.  By 
the  way,  the  certificate  reads  Feb.  10, 
1843— not  Feb.  19,  as  stated  by  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  David  Christie  Murray,  a rest- 
less person,  urges  the  erection  in  Eng- 
land of  a monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington. ’Twould  be  only  fair  to  put 
, up  a statue  of  George  III.  in  Boston. 

Thackeray’s  “Sketches  and  Travels” 
appeared  many  years  ago.  and  yet  Mr. 
Washington  Jackson,  the  distinguished 
; American,  still  dines  with  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Bellows-Menders 
in  London,  and  rises  "amidst  thunders 
of  applause.” 

"He  explained  how  Broadway  and 
Cornhill  were  in  fact  the  same.  He 
showed  how  Washington  was  in  fact  an 
Englishman  and  how  Franklin  would 
never  have  been  an  American  but  for 
his  education  as  a printer  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  He  • declared  that  Milton 
was  his  cousin,  Locke  his  ancestor, 
Newton  his  dearest  friend,  Shakspeare 
his  grandfather,  or  more  or  less— he 
vowed  that  he  had  wept  tears  of  briny 
anguish  on  the  pedestal  of  Charing 
Cross— kissed  with  honest  fervor  the 
clay  of  Runnymede— that  Ben  Jonson 
and  Samuel — that  Pope  and  Dryden, 
and  Dr.  Watts  and  Swift  were  the 
darlings  of  his  hearth  and  home,  and 
in  a speech  of  about  flve-and-thirty 

minutes  explained  to  us  a series  of 
complimentary  sensations  very  hard  to 
repeat  or  remember.” 


Q tY 


‘ a garden,  faded,  forlorn, 

Where  the  dying  autumn  sighed, 
as  the  last  white  butterfly  born; 

He  sought  a rose  for  his  bride. 

ie  last  white  rose  drooped  weak, 

Where  the  thorn  writhed  leafless  and  sad; 
e kissed  her  soft,  faded  oheek. 

And  bade  her  love  and  be  glad. 

st  thn  grief  of  the  dying  yeap 
tie  drank  with  her  scented  breath; 
jsd  she  knew,  as  his  wings  drew  near, 

[That  his  kiss  was  the  kiss  of  death. 


During  our  absence  of  a few  days— we 
ere  inspecting  the  agricultural  inter- 

(:ts  of  a neighboring  county — levity 
id  persiflage  crept  into  this  column; 
serties  were  taken  with  the  character 
| id  habits  of  men  now  living;  and, 
le  regret  to  say,  the  ingenious  con- 
I Ibutors  made  no  attempt  to  lift  their 
aders  to  higher  things,  elevate  the  : 
age  (with  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
•aygoers’  Club),  or  refute  the  argu-  | 
ents  of  those  misguided  persons  who  j 
t that  life  Is  chiefly  beer  and  skit- 


I am  a hero-worshiper.  I have  worshiped 
all  sorts  of  people  in  my  time.  Play  actors 
and  singing  people  and  soldiers,  and  bicyclists 
who  can  ride  without  holding  the  handles, 
and  skaters  who  never  fall  down.  But  for 
none  of  them  have  I felt  the  reverent  awe 
that  fills  my  breast  at  sight  of  that  ex- 
quisite product  of  nature— the  common  or 
garden  washerwoman. 


And  yet  we  personally  should  prefer 
the  Inglorious  life  of  the  late  Reverend 
Mr.  Hagemore  of  Cnlthorn,  whose  in- 
come was  $44500  a year.  His  last  em- 
ployment in  an  evening  was  to  go 
round  his  premises,  let  loose  his  dogs 
and  Ore  his  gun.  And  he  left  behind 
him  a handsome  property  In  personal 
effects:  30  gowns  and  cassocks,  58 

dogs  (they  are  now  eating  dogs  In  Sax- 
ony), 10  pairs  of  trousers  (do  suspenders 
go  with  each  pair?)  100  pairs  of  boots, 
and  400  pairs  of  shoes  (foot-wear,  ac- 
cording to  certain  advertisements),  80 
wigs  although  he  wore  his  own  hair,  80 
wagons  and  carts,  80  ploughs,  50  sad- 
dles and  "furniture  for  the  menage," 
So  wheel-barrows,  "and  so  many  walk- 
ing-sticks that  a toyman  in  Lelcester- 
flelds  offered  his  successor  C8  for  them.” 
Ho  had  also  60  horses  and  mares,  300 
pick -axes,  200  spades  and  shovels,  25 
ladders  and  240  razors.  This  is  an  ed- 
ucational paragraph,  one  that  should  | 
be  learned  carefully  by  the  little  ones 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  memory. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagemore  was  demented 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things,  to 
quote  from  "Leaves  of  Grass,”  and 
yet  what  man— or  even  lady— that  shaves 
does  not  envy  him  his  240  razors. 
Think  of  the  waste  of  time  in  shaving! 
Southey  reckoned  up  the  time  thus 
spent  by  the  man  of  average  longevity 
and  whiskers.  You  will  find  the  pas- 
sage somewhere  in  “The  Doctor;”  we 
quoted  it  a year  or  two  ago,  slightly 
altered,  as  our  own.  This  waste  of 
time  Is  made  more  poignant  by  the 
bluntness  of  your  razor— and  if  you 
own  two,  or  even  have  seven,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  a day  of  the  week, 
you  are  not  then  sure  of  easy,  smooth 
depilatlon.  'Twas  the  same  centuries 
ago  among  Israel.  Thus  Isaiah  tells 
us  (vii.,  20),  “In  the  same  day  shall 
the  Lord  shave  with  a razor  that  is 
hired.” 

Remember,  we  are  not  arguing  con- 
cerning the  practice  itself.  It  may  be 
true  that  in  old  days  a shaved  chin 
was  always  the  sign  of  slavery,  infamy, 
or  dissipation.  It  may  be  that  the 
practice  was  introduced  into  Italy 
from  Sicily  by  P.  Ticlnius— see  "Pogo- 
nologie,  on  Histoire  philosophique  de 
i la  Barbe,”  by  J.  A.  D.  * * * (Paris 
1786)— we  are  merely  remembering  with 
envy  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hagemore,  who 
left  behind  him  240  razors.  And  yet  the 
probability  is  that  the  worthy  clergy- 
man hacked  and  cut  himself  in  a way 
to  rival  Lord  Macaulay,  whose  chin 
and  cheeks  showed  each  day  the 
strength  and  the  awkwardness  of  his 
attack. 


We  regret  to  see  the  phrase  "tinned 
meats”  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


As  we  were  saying,  we  went  away  for 
a few  davs  to  look  at  a desirable  farm. 
The  Listener  hears  comfortably  many 
things  on  a farm  at  Wrentham,  and 
we  hear  too  many  things— railway 
trains,  electric  cars,  newsboys,  pianos, 
ets.,  etc.— in  a flat  in  Boston.  We  found 
a delightful  farm  near  Worcester.  It 
was  large  enough — 85  acres,  barn  where 
the  house  ought  to  be,  superb  view  shut 
off  by  wretched,  scrubby  trees,  hen 
house  that  had  been  used  for  many 
years— and  the  Drlce  was  only  $20,000. 
But  there  was  no  old  oaken  bucket,  no 
temptingly  cool  and  bacillic  well.  You 
see  from  beyond  the  barn  a wide 
stretch  of  land,  Wachuset,  Monad- 
nock,  the  spires  and  towers  of  Wor- 
cester—and  the  Insane  Asylum  is  across 
the  valley — a hint  and  a warning. 
Thinking  the  matter  over  carefully;  we 
decided  to  refuse  the  tempting  offer. 


'e,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  se- 
ts subjects  should  be  treated  serlous- 
nor  do  we  care  who  make  the  laws 
| the  Commonwealth  and  city  so  long 
we  are  not  obliged  to  obey  them. 

Life  is  earnest,  and,  as  Mr.  Oliver 
erford  said  when  he  arrived  at  the 
her  end  of  the  East  River  bridge, 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  Brook-  ■ 

M 

nasmuch  as  we  have  mislaid  the  last 
mber  of  the  Referee,  we  are  unable 
publish  today  two  or  three  original 
Ds  which  we  had  marked  for  local 

iication. 


- 

Thl: 


his  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Joe!  Benton 
s discovered  Artemus  Ward  for  the 
-afit  of  readers  of  the  New  York 
s Saturday  Review  of  Books  and 
Air.  Benton  says  that  Artemus 
“absorbed  at  least  a dual  tract 
mlness.”  Artemus  was  in  the 
of  absorbing  many  things;  but 
pray,  Is  “a  dual  tract' of  funni- 
and  do  you  take  it  in  two 
like  seldlltz  powders? 


The  noise  in  Boston  is  intolerable. 
We  wish  Louis  D.  lived  here,  Louis  D., 
who,  according  to  a French  journai, 
feels  it  his  duty  to  protest  against 
street  noises.  He  resolved  lately  that 
energetic  action  was  needed.  “A  bicy- 
clist passing  through  the  Place  Victor 
Hugo  observed  Louis  D.  standing 
full  In  his  way,  and  looking,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  ‘mustard  and  vinegar.’  Also 
he  was  holding  his  hands  to  his  ears. 
The  cyclist  rang  his  bell,  but  Louis  re- 
mained as  steady  as  a rock— j’y  suis, 
j’y  reste.  Then  the  wheelman  turned 
on  the  full  power  of  his  horn,  that  high 
trump  that  wakes  the  dead,  whereupon 
‘the  wayfarer  jumped  like  a man  in 
madness,  drew  out  a revolver,  and 
fired  at  the  cyclist.’  Patience  has  its 
limit.  Alas,  he  did  not  hit  him.” 


There  have  been  strange  stories  of 
late  concerning  kisses  snatched  from 
gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  by  passion- 
ately patriotic  women,  young  and  old. 
Only  the  other  day  in  New  York  a 
policeman  tr'ed  to  prevent  an  oscula- 
tory  swoop  by  saying  to  the  patriot, 
"You  can’t  act  this  way  in  the  street; 
this  Is  not  the  place  for  a respectable 
woman  to  kiss  a man;  move  on.”  The 
patriot,  putting  aside  all  questions  of 
"can’t”  and  "must,"  replied,  "I  love 
this  man” — she  saw  him  for  the  first 
tl  line— "and  I can  kiss  him  just  as  long 
las  I please."  The  crowd  cheered,  and  a 
street  band  began  to  play  a familiar 
and  beautiful  Scotch  melody. 

How  differently  they  manage  these 
[things  In  London.  A cadi  in  that  city 
sentenced  Mr.  Bernard  Freedman,  a 
sponge  dealer,  to  a fine  of  40  shillings 
and  costs,  because  the  dealer  sponged 
[two  kisses  from  Miss  Ada  Walsh  In  an 
•omnibus.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  cadi.  An  omnibus  is  no  place 
■.for  such  practices.  Kissing  goes  in  a 
lhack. 


o "t  v ■ > 


He  is  never  at  a loss  for  an  effective  moral 
attitude.  As  the  great  champion  of  freedom 
and  national  independence,  he  conquers  and 
annexes  half  the  world,  and  calls  it  Coloni- 
zation. When  he  wants  a new  market  for 
bis  adulterated  Manchester  goods  he  sends 
« missionary  to  teach  the  natives  the  gospel 
of  peace.  The  natives  kill  the  missionary; 


Australians  advertise  at  great  length 
iln  their  local  papers.  Thus  In  the  an- 
Irouncement  of  a funeral  the  name  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  undertaker  are 
|set  forth  at  the  foot.  A birth  or 
marriage  or  death  receives  five  or  six 
(Insertions,  and  "In  Memorlam”  notices 
occupy  a daily  half  column.  Plere  is  an 
llnstance  from  a Melbourne  Journal. 
,“We  miss  thee  from  our  home,  dear 
•Tommie,  We  miss  thee  from  our  home; 
|And  in  our  aching  hearts  we  know,  We 
jhave  no  little  Tommie  now."  The  fol- 
lowing is  used  every  day  and  some- 
time? half  a dozen  times  a day,  ar.d  is 
•undoubtedly  kept  ready  in  type:  "A 
Iprecious  one  from  us  Is  gone,  A voice 
,we  loved  is  stilled,  A place  Is  vacant  in 
our  home.  Which  never  can  be  filled.” 
•it  is  a curious  fact  that  few  of  these 
Inewspaper  notices  speak  of  the  de- 
|ftinct  as  having  died;  the  most  popular 


There  are  singular  ndvortlsenv'ntM  In 
■Italian  m Wupnpera.  The  Trlbuuu  pub-  i 
(llshes  the  following  under  the  iieml.  j 
"Protnlaenou*  Offer* ’ 

"An  Italian  Mnrquis  'Connected  with 
llhe  reigning  housea  of  Europe  Is  d"- 
iMrous  of  adopting  ary  gentleman  or 
lady  who  will  grant  him  n small  nnnA-  I 
Illy  and  cover  the  expense*  of  hla  de-  I 
a lining  years." 

3.  T.  writ:*  to  the  Journal:*  "A  proof  | 
.of  human  perversity  Is  the  desertion 
'of  the  \t  hlte  Mountain  region  before 
|Oelober  1st  At  that  time  the  holes 
close  and  the  ommmer  trnlns  stop  ruu- 
Inlns.  And  yet.  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  no  part  of  the  world  can  exc-'l 
Ithnt  land  In  beauty.  The  foliage  1*  one 
flame  of  splendor  and  the  air  Is 
'strength  and  healing.  If  the  Boston 
.and  Maine  Railroad  for  Just  one  senson 
would  run  free  trains  with  a $5.00  bo- 
iDiis  to  induce  travel,  during  all  suc- 
ceeding Octobers  It  could  charge  double 
and  would  be  obliged  to  borrow  rolling 
stock. 

•’But  even  the  country  Is  not  per- 
fect. At  the  l’orphyry  last  night  Mr. 
Ward  said  gloomily,  ’My  dog  Teddy 
killed  a skunk  yesterday.  I drove  him 
from  near  the  house  and  warned  the 
family  while  the  coachman  kept  him 
away  from  the  siable.  So  he  lay  down 
disconsolate  Just  out  of  stone-throw. 
An  hour  later  Gladys— that’s  my  young- 
est, she  inherits  her  mother’s  firmness 
—was  seen  holding  Teddy  In  her  lap 
kissing  and  consoling  him.  Now  It’s  all 
right  with  a dog.  but  you  can’t  club 
your  five  year  old  daughter  away  from 
the  house,  and  washing  only  seems  to 
accentuate  the  trouble.  I left  the  place 
at  once  and  came  to  town  on  im- 
portant business;  what  the  rest  are  do- 
ing I don’t  know.’” 

o th  r.  t * v 

For  where  is  the  difference  betwixt  an 
earthly  happiness,  from  which  thou  art  to 
he  separated  forever,  and  a happiness  in  the 
moon  to  which  thou  art  never  to  go?  Thou 
art  to  be  forever  separated  from  the  earth, 
thou  art  to  be  eternal,  when  the  earth  itself 
Is  lost.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  same  vanity 
to  project  l’or  happiness  on  earth,  as  to 
propose  a happiness  in  the  moon?  For  as 
thou  art  never  to  go  to  the  one,  so  thou  art 
to  be  eternally  separated  from  the  other. 


Miss  Leiter,  in  spite  of  pleading,  re- 
monstrance, and  hysteria,  broke  a bot- 
tle of  champagne  over  the  prow  of  the 
Illinois.  They  say  that  some  protested 
against  the  launching  of  the  battleship 
because  spirit-levels  had  been  used  in 
the  building. 

Our  sympathies  were  with  Miss 
Leiter  in  her  hour  of  trial.  Not  that  we 
are  a victim  of  the  champagne  habit— 
as  a matter  of  fact  we  seldom  drink 
"a  bottle  of  wine,"  as  champagne  is 
known  in  bar  room  terminology.  By 
the  way,  why  does  not  some  male  Mrs. 
Sherwood  compile  a book  of  bar  room 
etiquette?  Perhaps  our  old  friend 
Walsingham  might  be  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake the  pleasant  task. 


No  thoughtful  observer  will  deny  the 
usefulness  of  such  a guide  to  ris- 
ing young  lawyers,  physicians, 
publishers,  advertising  agents,  and 
others,  who,  having  their  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  ridicule  that  follows  a 
breach  or  non-observance  of  good 
manners. 

Many  questions  suggest  themselves  at 
once.  Suppose  you  have  just  taken  a 
febrifuge  with  a friend.  He  wipes  his 
mouth  on  a napkin  that  hangs  from 
the  bar— remember  we  are  in  Boston. 
You  observe  that  the  napkin  is  dirty 
— "soiled,"  as  our  genteel  correspond- 
ent prefers.  Should  you  follow  your 
friend’s  example  or  should  you  wipe 
your  mouth  with  your  pocket  handker- 
chief and  thus  run  the  risk  of  injur- 
ing his  feelings?  Or  what  is  the  form- 
ula of  speech  that  will  soften  your  re- 
fusal of  the  spotted  cigar  pressed  upon 
you  by  the  proprietor  or  assistant? 
Should  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand  be  kept  rigidly  toward  the  zenith 
while  a glass  is  drained?  Should  “And 
I like  wise  bows”  invariably  follow  the 
courteous  remark,  "I  looks  toward 
yer”?  What  is  the  fitting  answer  to  the 
flippant  person,  who  not  appreciating 
fully  your  invitation— for  some  say  you 
are  remiss  In  shouting— replies,  as 
though  it  were  a matter  of  profound 
indifference  to  him,  "I  don’t  care  if  I 
do”? 


(phra.se  is  “left  his  home”  on  a certain 
date,  “never  to  return.” 


There  is  always  plenty  of  champagne, 
even  in  time  of  severe  drought.  There 
is  more  champagne  than  there  are 
"openers."  An  "opener,”  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  dear  Madam,  is  the  admir- 
er of  a "genial.’’  A “genial”  never 
opens— excepj  his  breast-door  of  good- 
feeling,  and  his  mouth.  Now,  Rhine 
wines  disappear  occasionally  from  the 
market.  The  Secretary  of  the  Wine 
[Makers’  Corporation  of  California, 
■which  includes  80  per  cent,  of  the  grow- 
ers, says  that  the  vintage  this  .year 
will  be  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  State.  Sour  nevys! 


Hu:  chump,,  ghe  as  plentiful  as  water,  j 

nioiv  plentiful,  as  we  have  said,  in  | 
tinn  of  drought.  Tho  factories  of  New  1 
Jersey  are  never  idle. 


Xo  we  do  not  go  in  for  champagne 
r.s  a steady  drink  Spare  us  the  cheap 
taunt  about  a beer  purse.  We  prefer  I 
ninny  beverages  to  champagne.  We  | 
prefer  burgundy,  ale,  porter,  beer,  Hol- 
land gin,  ana.  above  all,  Now  Eng- 
land  rum.  But  the  ale  must  be  in  its 
native  pewter,  and  the  floor  of  the 
Jolly  Cats  must  be  sanded.  Good  beer 
:s  not  easily  found  in  this  city.  The 
Expert  Guide  will  admit  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  But  to  all  these  drinks 
we  prefer  iced  tea,  which  ruins  the 
stomach  and  shatters  the  nerves. 


Yet  there  are  occasions  when  cham- 
p tgne  Is  the  thing:  at  the  launching 

of  a ship  or  at  a wedding  feast.  A 
friend,  dear  to  all  members  of  the 
Journal  start,  takes  to  himself  this  day 
a wife.  In  a position  that  taxes  tem- 
per and  provokes  the  hasty  word,  he 
has  always  been  thoughtful,  kindly, 
helpful,  and  eminently  capable.  The 
best  wishes  of  us  all  are  with  him  to- 
day and  henceforth;  and  we  now  pledge 
him  and  his  bride  in  a bumper. 

H.  T.  P.  of  the  Transcript  tells  us 
that  there  is  a revival  in  England  of 
Interest  in  croquet.  Its  devotees  call  it 
a very  scientific  game,  and  "they  are 
persuading  more  and  more  Englishmen 
to  grow  curious  over  it.  and  then  to 
play.  Even  golfers  of  long  standing 
are  forsaking  the  links  for  it." 

But  all  golfers  are  necessarily  of 
"long  standing.” 

From  golf  to  croquet.  We  shall  live 
to  see  back-gammon  established  firmly 
as  the  king  of  athletic  games.  Neither 
golf  nor  croquet  strengthens  the  wrist 

in  like  degree. 

It  is  a fact — I can't  say  if  it  is  a well-known 
one,  because  I never  trouble  myself  about 
other  people’s  views  or  opinions  or  knowl- 
edge— that  If  you  want  to  be  believed  you 
must  carefully  avoid  telling  the  truth.  Lie, 
and  the  critics  and  the  great  public  will 
couple  your  name  with  George  Washing- 
ton; but  tell  the  plain  unvarnished  truth 
and  everyone  who  has  a halfpenny  to  spare 
for  a post-card,  and  'the  leisure  to  write  on 
It,  will  address  you  at  your  private  resi- 
dence as  Ananias.  I have  told  the  truth 
persistently  for  years — it  Is  not  a virtue  with 
me.  but  a habit— so  I speak  feelingly  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  paid  for  with 
experience. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  has  been  of  late 
in  fine  form,  to  use  a phrase  dear  to 
his  countrymen.  Listen  to  him  a mo- 
ment: 

The  curse  of  the  present  day  is  Cant— with 
a capital  C,  If  you  please,  Mr.  Master 
Printer— Cant  in  Religion.  Cant  In  Politics, 
Cant  In  Morality,  Cant  in  Literature.  Cant 
in  Art  and  Cant  In  Criticism.  The  good,  old- 
fashioned.  straightforward  roast  beef  and 
bitter  beer  way  of  looking  at  things  is  a 
dead  letter.  Tho  change  In  the  native  diet 
and  drink  has  very  largely  affected  the  na- 
tional character.  "He  who  drinks  beer  thinks 
beer"  is  a proverb  frequently  used  as  a re- 
proach, but  good  old  British  beer  has  given 
us  some  of  the  grandest  thoughts  that  have 
ennobled  the  English  language.  If  he  who 
drinks  beer  thinks  beer,  then  he  who  drinks 
lemon  squash  thinks  lemon  squash,  and 
lemon  squash  enters  very  largely  into  modern 
English  thought  and  shapes  many  of  the 
views  which  have  been  and  still  are  disas- 
trous to  manly,  generous,  and  common  sense 
criticism. 

Mr.  Sims  hastens  to  add  that  he  has 
always  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
temperance  In  drinking,  and  he  is  cer- 
tain that  a return  of  all  classes  to  the 
wholesome  English  diet  and  the  early 
dining  hours  of  30  years  ago  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  community. 
He  sees  In  the  triumph  at  Khartoum  a 
triumph  of  old  fashioned  ideas.  To 
quote  his  impassioned  language,  "the 
cut  oft  the  Joint  and  the  tankard  of 
bitter  triumph  over  the  lentil  pie  and 
the  lemon  squash.” 

IV  hat  does  Mr.  Sims  mean  by  this 

paragraph: 

The  real  difficulty  the  French  Government 
is  In  with  regard  to  Dreyfus  Is  to  find  him 
"\V  h<-n.  two  years  or  ho  ago,  he  wa«  rescued 
from  'he  Devil's  Island  and  a substitute,  left 
In  his  place,  the  Government  officials,  terri- 
fied at  the  outcry  which  would  be  raised  in 
France,  accepted  the  substitute,  anil  fell  In 
v th  the  arrangement  Dreyfus  himself  went 
to  South  America,  where  he  la  living  under 
an  assented  name.  His  wife,  of  course,  dare 
not  quit  France  to  Join  him.  That  would 
l ave  meant  a plot  for  his  re-arrest  or  as- 

■'  the  answer  to  this,  “The  boy  lied"? 

~ o tv  (,.  *1? 

Thou  wijt  not  look  on  me? 

Ah.  well!  ihe  world  in  wide; 

Th  ; river*  still  are  rolling  free, 

Hon g and  the  sword  abide; 

And  who  forth  to  sail  the  sea 
Khali  follow  with  the  tide. 

ThreJ!  cf  my  darkling  day, 

I v;j r*a?age  fulfil: 

Baking  '.he  myrtle  and  the  bay. 


The  straightness  of  Abe  harrowing  way, 
The  house  where  all  is  still. 


Tho  extraordinary  weather  prompted 
us  to  consult  Uncle  Amos,  who  is  the 
weather-authority  at  the  store.  The 
courteous  old  gentleman  sent  us  the 
following  statement  of  facts. 

"If  there  is  thundering  in  October 
(there  was  the  night  of  Oct.  4-5), 
January  will  resemble  April  In  tem- 
per." We  fall  to  see  the  close  logic  of 
this  reasoning. 

As  the  weather  in  October,  so  will  It 
be  In  the  next  March. 

Warm  October,  cold  February. 

There  are  always  19  fine  ' days  in 
October. 

This  reminds  us  that  when  the  skin 
of  the  onion  is  thin  and  delicate,  you 
may  expect  a mild  winter. 

It  was  on  Oct.  6,  1S9»,  that  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  re- 
marked in  amiable  mood;  "The  honors 
paid  great  men— even  when  they  are 
all  Pasteurs— are  becoming— It  seems  to 
me — a little  excessive;  they  fall  heirs 
to  much  of  that  which  formerly  was 
given  to  God.” 

Why  this  is  like  old  times.  And  to- 
day is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Bruno.  He 
was  turned  from  debasing  literary  life 
to  solitary  contemplation  by  the  over- 
whelming thought  of  Raimund  Diacre 
of  Paris,  a Canon  of  widely-known 
piety,  who  after  his  death,  and  at  the 
requiem  mass,  sat  up  in  his  coffin  and 
cried  out:  “In  accordance  with  the 
just  judgment  of  God  I am  damned 
forever.” 


We  received  a bill  the  other  day  with 
the  heading  "Gents'  Fine  Boots  and 
Shoes.” 

But  are  there  any  such  things  as 
"Gents'  Fine  Boots”?  Does  a gent 
wear  fine  boots?  If  we  wear  the  boots 
of  this  manufacturer— would  he  were 
an  old-fashioned  cordwainer! — we  are 
a gent.  Pondering  these  problems,  we 
postpone  payment. 

F.  M.  R.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Mr. 

Kipling  speaks  of  ‘tinned  beef  of  sur- 
passing tinniness'  in  'The  Courting  of 
Dinah  Shad.'  ” 

But  how  much  better  it  would  be  if 
he  spoke  of  "caained  beef  of  surpass- 
ing canniness.”  * 


“Mr.  Whistler  will  not  teach  In  Paris 
after  all.” 

What  ! Can  he  not  be  persuaded  to 
give  lessons  In  the  gentle  art  of  making 
enemies? 


“When  kisses  taste  salty,  it’s  a sign 
that  her  systerrf*  holds  too  much  chlo- 
ride <jf  sodium.” 

Tut!  Tutl  Did  not  Venus  come  forth 
from  the  sea? 


When  Mr.  Smith,  the  rising  young 
highwayman,  was  searched,  a "lady’s 
gold  watch  was  found  tucked  away  in 
his  stocking,"  and  in  a parcel  were  "a 
lady’s  gold  watch,  a gold  thimble,  a 
gold  brooch,  etc.” 

Mr.  Smith's  intentions  are  eonjmend- 
able,  but  he  is  evidently  a beginner 
without  finesse.  The  male  stocking 
should  mever  serve  as  a store-house  for 
valuables.  And  we  regret  to  find  him 
robbing  womafn.  He  should  read  the 
lives  of  the  masters  in  his  profession. 
Or  he  should  follow  the  example  of 
accomplished  contemporaries  in  the 
Caucasus.  Thus  when,  a few  weeks 
ago,  a band  led  by  Rabl  Nadshas-Ogly, 
armed  with  Peabody  revolvers  and  long 
daggers,  and  clad  in  the  costume  of 
the  Khirgsse,  held  up  every  carriage 
that  passed  through  the  ravine  Gas- 
luch,  the  bank-liquidators— this  is  a 
slip,  we  mean  thq  highwaymen  were  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  examined  the 
men  only;  and  the  leader  went  so  far  as 
to  restore  to  sseveral  husbands  their 
valuables  on  the  entreaties  of  their 
wives.  x 


A lumberman.  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  22 
years  old,  of  Indian  River,  Lewis  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  has  a nose  eight  inches  in 
circumference.  He  is  just  the  man  to 
Impersonate  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  If 
Mr.  Mansfield  Is  a (rue  lover  of  art,  he 
will  at  once  coach  him  for  the  part. 


B.  L.  J.  writes:  "What  do  we  care 

whether  you  like  champagne  or  beer?” 

We  would  not  have  this  man’s  dis- 
position for  the  world.  Besides,  he 
merely  follows  the  example  of  Joseph 
Scallger,  who,  quoting  Montaigne’s 
preference  for  white  wine,  echoes  Mr. 
du  Puy,  saying,  "Who  the  deuce  cares 
to  know  what  he  did  like?”  Yet  we 
find  Scallger  peddling  all  manner  of 
small  beer,  telling  when  he  went  to 
bed,  how  long  he  slept,  that  he  never 
wrote  well  unless  his  pen  was  good, 
etc.,  etc. 

No,  what  Smith  eats  and  what  Jones 
drinks,  whether  Brown  wears  under- 
clothes In  winter,  and  whether  tartar- 
sauce  agrees  with  Robinson— these 
are  vital  questions;  for  they  concern 
the  Intimate  life  of  man.  Listen  to 
this  paragraph  from  “The  Wonders  of 


the  Li  1 tie  World”:  h 1 y ■ 

“The  most  learned  Johannes  Heur- 
nius  writes  of  himself  that  as  oft  as 
he  eat  of  any  pepper,  or  radish,  he  was 
sure  to  be  tortured  with  the  cruel 
pains  of  the  cholic.  Hent'ic.  ab  Heers. 
Obs.  Med.  1.  1 Obs.  29,  p.  249.” 


The  long  habit  of  living  Indlsposeth  us  for 
dying. 


The  best  neighbor  is  he  whose  name 
even  you  do  not  know. 

There  is  a strong  movement  in  Eng- 
land to  bring  back  the  cat  as  a pun- 
ishment for  peculiarly  mean  and  brutal 
crimes.  Dagonet  says:  "We  shall 

never  deal  effectually  with  London's 
ruffianism  while  we  fill  our  popular 
cheap  journals  with  plans  for  feather- 
bed accommodation  and  happy  even- 
ings in  our  jails.  The  old  Mosaic  idea 
of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a 
tooth  Is  the  best  for  dealing  with  these 
scoundrels.”  And  he  sketches  “Tit  for 
Tat,  a Judicial  Drama  of  Tomorrow." 

Hie  Judge:  James  Jones,  you  have  been 
found  guilty  of  Jumping  on  an  old-  man’s 
chest  and  destroying  the  sight  of  hts  left  eye. 
The  sentance  of  the  Court  Is  that  you  be 
Imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  vou  have  your  chest  jumped  on 
and  the  sight  of  your  left  eye  destroyed. 

The  Prisoner  (shrieking):  Mercy!  Mercy! 

The  Judge:  You  shall  have  just  as  much 
mercy  as  you  showed  that  old  man,  and  no 
more.  Next! 

The  Evidence:  This  case,  my  lord,  is  that 
of  a man  who  flung  his  wife  out  of  a win- 
dow. She  fell  on  a spiked  railing,  and  he 
left  her  there  atl  night. 

The  Jury'  Guilty! 

The' Judge:  Ah!  The  sentence  on  this  man 
is  that  he  be  taken  to  the  same  house,  flung 
out  of  the  same  window  on  to  the  same 
spiked  railing,  and  that  he  be  left  there  all 
night. 

The  Prisoner  'who  is  deaf,  and  thinks  it  is 
the  ordttHpi  sentence):  I can  do  that  little 
lot  on  i^«d! 

The  Judge:  Oh,  certainly,  If  you  prefer  It. 
(To  Gaoler).  See  that  he  is  flung  out  on  the 
spike  so  that  he  comes  down  on  his  head. 
Good  morning.  Next! 

o n- 1 

I expressed  seme  regret  to  my  Strasbourg 
acquaintance  that  Mr.  Harvey  and  I could 
not  speak  a little  Dutch:  or  that  hts  friend 
could  not  speak  French,  that  we  might  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  hts  conversation.  This 
was  immediately  translated  to  the  Dutch- 
man, who  heard  it  with  great  composure, 
'and  then  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
made  an  answer,  which  I got  our  Interpreter, 
with  some  difficulty,  to  explain.  It  was  tof 
this  effect:  That  we  ought  to  console  our- 

selves for  the  accident  of  our  not  under- 
standing each  other;  for,  as  we  had  no  con- 
nection or  dealings  In  trade  together,  our, 
conversing  could  not  pos^bly  answer  any! 
useful  purpose. 


And  old  Chimes  said,  rejoicing  in  the 
change  of  weather:  "As  you  perhaps 

know,  I am  ?(  member  of  several  clubs. 

I noticed  at  the  Alliance  yesterday  at 
luncheon  that  the  men  were  earnestly  i 
discussing  concrete  things;  real  estate 
In  Falmouth,  the  exceptions  taken  in 
a law  case,  the  effect  of  closing  certain 
banks,  the  public  inconvenience  fol- 
lowing the  removal  of  surface  cars.  It 
was  all  about  money  and  facts.  No  ab- 
stract Idea  was  presented  and  tossed 
about.  There  was  no  juggling  with 
words,  no  springing  of  paradoxes.  Mr. 
Gradgrind  would  have  been  a welcome 
guest  and  thoroughly  at  home.  And  all 
the  members  looked  prosperous.  They 
evidently  went  to  tailors,  hatters  and 
haberdashers  of  like  degree.  Now  at 
the  Porphyry,  you  seldom— I am  glad 
to  say— hear  any  profitable  discussion. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  men  here  car- 
rying with  them  an  astounding  amount 
of  useless  information.  I have  no 
doubt  Auger  could  tell  me  all  about  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  early  Scy- 
thians and  whether  the  queen  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  had  cause  for 
jealousy.  By  listening  quietly.  I have  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  ideal  flying  ma- 
chines, gargoyles,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  Hall  Caine  and  T.  S.  Arthur. 

I have  heard  monstrous  theories  stated 
and  agreed  to,  theories  that  If  they  were 
put  into  operation  would  shake  the  pil- 
lars—I believe  that  is  the  phrase — of 
society.  No  one  turned  a hair.  We  sim- 
ply said  'Buglight's  in  fine  form.’  And* 
here  there  is  liberty  in  dress.  In  fact. 

I sometimes  t/iink  that  some  men  dress 
deliberately  for  the  Porphyry  and  the 
conversation  within  its  walls.  I doubt, 
for  instance,  whether  Bmlthers  wears 
that  ghastly  green  waistcoat  at  home, 
at  table,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

I think  I see  it  in  the  hall  closet. 
Smithers  aboot  9 o’clock  makes  a 
change  In  the  hall.  'Ah!'  says  his 
amiable  spouse,  'I  see  you  are  going  to 
llje  club.'  ” 


L.  TI.  writes:  “Do  you  know  that  | 
Oliver  Herford  recently  remarked:  1 
‘Rudyard  Kipling  Is  the  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  of  literature.’?” 

Accuracy,  accuracy,  as  good  Mr.  Pu- 
litzer is  never  weary  of  saying.  Mr. 
Herford  made  this  remark  a year  or 
two  ago— yet,  L.  II.,  probably  you  are 
right;  Mr.  Heyford  no  doubt  made  It 
also  recently. 


There's  a busy  man  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas.  We  saw  his  card  yesterday, 
and  learned  from  it  that  he  is 
LOCAL  EDITOR,  CRYSTAL. 
PRESIDENT  Y.  M.  SOCIAL  CLT'B. 
MANG'R  MYSTIC  COTERIE  CON- 
CERT CO. 

You  Infer  naturally,  reading  the  con-  I, 
fllcting  statements  about  the  present  j 
condition  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  that  | 
the  secrecy  concerning  public  affairs  *n  ! 
that  country  is  almost  as  dense  as  Jt  Is 
In  France. 


We  all  like  to  read  about  suicide. 
Some  of  us  wonder  how  the  departed 
had  the  nerve;  a few  envy  the  bravery, 
or  cowardice,  as  you  please;  and  once  in 
a while  a peculiarly  ingenious  method 
of  opening  the  door  of  Epictetus  com- 
pels admiration.  In  Pails  the  other  day 
a woman  of  independent  means,  whose 
life  was  blameless  and  without  gnawing 
grief,  killed  herself  because  she  dreaded 
the  coming  winter.  She  could  not  abide 
cold,  and  when  the  mercury  was  low 
she  hardly  ever  stirred  from  the  house. 
On  her  bed-room  table  she  left  this  1 
r.ote:  "God  Is  the  consoler  of  all  those 
who  syffer.  He  will  pardon  me  for  this;  | 

I could  not  go  through  the  winter."  | 

And  yet,  from  the  statistics  published 
In  Legoyt's  "Suicide,  ancien  et  moclerno," 
it  Is  safe  to  say  that  hot  weather  in- 
creases largely  the  number  of  suicides. 
Thus  in  France  the  proportion  of  sui- 
cides in  winter,  spring,  summer,  fall  \ 
hast-  thus  beer,  roughly  estimated:  19.30,  I 
27.97,  30.72,  21.50.  And  in  Paris  women  \ 
kill  themselves  less  frequently  in  ] 

winter  than  do  men,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  summer. 

To  W.  II.  II.:  Yes,  polo  is  an  ancient 
game.  Persian  and  Turkish  mormrehs 
played  it  as  far  back  as  300  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Even  in  Venice 
—an  unfavorable  citv  for  the  sport — cne 
family  was  so  addicted  to  It  that  it  took 
the  name  Polo— hence  the  traveler 
Marco. 


We  talked  loosely  about  champagne  a 
day  or  two  ago;  how  there  is  always 
champagne,  no  matter  whether  vine- 
yards fall.  Yesterday  we  learned  from 
the  Lancet  that  many  owners  of  large 
pea.-  orchards  in  France  are  under  con-  j 
tract  to  send  their  entire  produce  to  a j 
firm  of  wine  merchants  in  the  cham-  j 
pagne  district.  This  recalls  the  state-  | 
ment  of  Lord  Palmerston  that  there 
never  was  a good  champagne  year  In 
France  unless  there  was  a good  apple 
crop  in  Normandy. 

— 

i A clergyman  at  Butler  Centre  im- 
! agines  that  he  Is  Srmson  and  that  his 
! wife  is  Delilah.  Uxorious,  he  may  flat-  j 
J ter  her.  | 


i Bertrand,  a French  fencing  master,  1 
! died  recently  in  London  at  the  age 
| of  81  years.  Some  time  ago  Legouvd 
i picked  out  ten  of  the  leading  fencing 
j masters  in  Paris  and  wrote  to  each: 
i "Deaf  Sir:  I am  writing  a book  about  ! 
' the  talent  of  Parisian  fencing  masters.  I 
II  know  that  you  are  the  first  in  the 
, profession.  Kindly  tell  me  who  comes 
: next  to  you.”  The  reply  in  each  case  j 
j was  "Bertrand.” 


This  Is  what  the  accomplished  and 
courteous  journalist,  Mr.  Lucien  Mll- 
levoye,  thinks  of  the  English:  "Hypoc- 
risy Is  the  distinctive  characteristic  ! 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  their 
greatest  infamies  the  Anglo-Saxons 
have  the  name  of  God  on  their  lips. 
The  name  is  bandied  about  in  the 
midst  of  their  most  frightful  orgies; 
they  reek  in  blood,  but  pray  at  the 
same  time.  Religion  Is  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  mantle  which  covers  the 
worst  Impostures,  the  most  cowardly 
assaults.  He  has  caused  whole  races 
to  disappear  by  sword  and  fire  and 
hunger.  He  has  coldly  massacred  mil- 
lions of  beings  whom  the  fate  of  war 
had  delivered  into  his  hands.  He  kills 
especially  after  the  battle.  His  mer- 
cenary soldiers  are  simply  executioners,  j 
In  his  legislation  he  has  preserved 
all  the  penitentiary  regulations  and  re- 
finements of  torture  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  people  is  worthily  represented  by 
the  old  Queen,  who  walks  to  the  tomb 
with  a stupefying  serenity  without 
having  left  in  history  the  trace  of  a 
single  good  work."  Wow! 


OtY  $ , I lr*\  4 

Bored  by  the  -.odious  and  improving  con- 
versation of  those  who  have  neither  the  wit 
to  ^exaggerate  nor  the  genius  to  romance, 
tired  or'  the  intelligent  person  whose  renil- 
i:iscenr»*  are  always  based  upon  memory. 
Whose  statements  oi*e  invariably  limited  by 
probability,  and  who  Is  at  any  time  liable 
In  he  enn-obontled  by  the  merest  Philistine 
who  happens  to  be  present.  Society  sooner 
or  later  must  return  to  Its  lost  leader,  the 
cultured  and  fascinating  liar. 

Tailoring  is  an  empirical  art,  not  an 
exact  science. 

Last  month  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  there 
■was  an  open-air  dance-recital  of  the 


eeling  dinf^juloken  tho  little 

(ton.  ami  the  next  dance  mi 
e "How  It  Strikes  a C 
Thp  poems  should  be 
honored  President  and  dam 
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of  a "residence,"  and 
a beautiful  sight.  There 
ore  17  patronesses,  one  dancer,  and  It 
>st  only  S'  to  see  the  verses  of  the  poet 
lone  Into  dance.’’ 

The  program  breathed  this  aspiration: 
bet  us  have  the  dancer  before  us— with 
o light  ness  of  body  resultant  front  years 
devotional  application,  with  study  of  mu- 
■ anti  thought,  understanding  the  iiifiuenci: 
rhvtlim  anil  the  message  of  words.  As  the 
-tnlng  mingles  front  Music  and  pbem  to  the 
river  she  gives  expression  to  it,  creating  u 
vpelt  Impression,  bringing  to  us  realization 
greater  life  and  an  appreciation  of  what 
may  attain.  Thus  the  world  is  quiek- 
t!  by  the  dance." 

i cot  may  say,  "Hut  this  Is  ancient 
•lory.  It  Is  perhaps  to  you:  but 
any  of  our  readers  were  far  front 
wspaperv  last  month,  and  were, 
crcfore,  ignorant  of  the  solemn  func- 
m:  and  some  of  us  were  unable  to  be 
the  lawn,  and,  therefore,  lost  the 
, e.t|lz.itlon  of  greater  life." 
i vhy  should  not  our  higher  education 
I set  to  dance  music  this  winter? 

| V\'UI  not  the  Browning  Society  con- 
ler  seriously  the  opportunity  that  is 
sily  within  its  grasp?  For  instance, 
>:  doing  in  dance  of  "An  Epistle’Con- 
irhtg  the  Strange  Medical  Experience 
Karshish.  the  Arab  Physician,"  wouid 
^he  sfanqlime enliven  the  routine  of  a 
|(SetloK  .,  i quick. n tin  im|n  world  ..i 
ight  illus- 
ontempo- 
be  read  by 
danced  by  an 
pert— not  necessarily  a daring  female 
to  uneasy  skirts  and  feet  attracted 
resistibly  toward  the  zenith,  but,  say, 
otir  own  Mr.  Foster,  the  eminent 
aster,  or  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dixey, 
by  the  still  more  accomplished  Mr. 
fferson  de  Angelis:  but  it  might  be 
iter  for  the  audience  to  read  the 
tents  while  the  President  danced — just 
a Boston  Symphony  audience,  armed 
i tit  analytical-philosophical-psychical 
o gram-books,  listens  to  the  music, 
itl  thus  enjoys  it. 

If  an  eminent  geologist,  assisted  by  a 
nelight,  should  dance  the  Devonian, 
lurian  or  Carboniferous  period,  there 
mild  be  a still  greater  demand  for 
swell  lecture  tickets. 

According  to  the  ancients,  dancing 
as  a sort  of  mute  rhetoric:  If  the 

tbec  line  our  daily  habit,  a man  de- 
ed in  the  endeavor  to  achieve  a car 
Subway,  finding  passage  blocked 
iuld-be  passengers  standing  on  the 
of  the  platform  like  Mrs.  Jarley’s 
rks,  would  not  rend  the  air  with 
id  imprecation;  he  would  indulge  in 
p.is  seul,  and  the  bystanders  would 
low  at  once  that  he  was  expressing 
Ige,  disgust,  despair. 

Even  the  most  sober  of  our  citizens 
id  citizenesses  would  heed  the  advice 
Sir  Tol  :y  Belch— they  would  go  to 
h in  a galliard  and  come  home  in  ’ 
ii  to. 

is  Scripture  without  authority 
such  procedure.  David,  you  remem- 
was  reproached  for  dancing  with 
Ms  might  before  the  ark  by  Michal, 
sour  wife.  But  she  was  cursed  for 
j rest  of  her  life.  David's  dance  was 
isalni  in  action.  As  one  learned  com- 
ta{or  remarks,  "the  excess  of  his 
and  of  his  leaping  testified  his  al- 
iment and  sensibility  for  ho'.y  things; 
p.s  the  author  of  "An  Essay  : 
wards  an  History  of  Dancing"  puts  l| 
"David  danc'd  before  the  Ark;  his 
is  Zeal  transporting  him  to  this  Cor- 
real Exultation." 

Our  soldiers  would  follow  the  example 
the  Aethiopians,  the  blameless  Aethi- 
dans;  for  they  went  to  war  dancing, 

.d  no  one  let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  en- 
ny  without  first  terrifying  him  by  a 
rl  of  dance  made  up  of  menacing  ges- 
ttlatioas. 

N'o.  Miss  Isidore  Duncan  is  not  the 
st.  Lucian’s  treatise  on  dancing 
cows  how  the  art  was  cultivated  in 
milar  fashion  centuries  ago — even  be- 
ll re  the  oldest  families  of  Newport  were 
mfortably  settled.  “This  art,"  he 
.vs,  “is  none  of  the  easiest,  but  pre- 
pposes  an  accurate  acquaintance  ivith 
1 the  other  sciences,  and  not  only  with 
usic  and  rhythmics,  but  even  with  ge- 
netry,  and  principally  with  philosophy 
>th  natural  and  moral.”  It  follows, 

Kefore,  that  the  ballet  girl  of  the 
re  must  be  a college  graduate. 

I Dancing  is  no  novel  invention,  an  affair 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  originating 
the  times  of  our  grandfathers,  or  their 
icestors.  But  they  that  deliver  the  most 
rfect  statement  of  its  geneaiogy  affirm 
at  it  is  coeval  with  the  universe,  and  had 

! birth  as  antient  as  the  primeval  Cupid. 
'Vhat  is  that  arrangement  of  the  constel- 
tjons,  and  the  regular  conjunction  of  the 
mets  with  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  musi- 
i b concert . and  beautiful,  harmony  of  their 
>tlons.  but  indisputable  indications  of  the 
imordlal  original  of  dancing? 
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Music  and  Musicians, 

By  Philip  Hale. 


-ff- 


W hat  a pity  that  the  lynching  at  An- 
ipoli-j  did  not  occur  when  Admiral 

rbfvera  and  his  companions  were 
s of  the  town!  They  would  have 
Interested  in  this  phase  of  Amer- 
plvilization, 


There  was  natural  curiosity  to  know 
the  character  of  Mr.  Oericke’s  first  pro- 
gram this  season;  and  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  compare  it  with  first  pro- 
grams of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Henschel,  a man  who  had  been 
known  only  as  singer  and  pianist,  was 
the  first  to  swing  the  stick  at  a Bos- 
ton Symphony  Concert,  Oct.  22,  1881. 
His  program  was; 

Overture  "Dedication  of  the  House"  — 

Beethoven 

Aria  "Orpheus"  Gluck 

Annie  Louise  Cary- 

Symphony  B flat  (B.  & H.  12) Haydn 

Ballet  Music  “Rosamunde”  Schubert 

Serna  " Odysseus"  Bruch 

Annie  Louise  Cary. 

Festive!  Overture  Weber 

Look  over  the  volumes  of  programs 
tinder  Mr.  Henschel’s  command,  as  they 
havj>  been  patiently  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Allen  A.  Brown.  You  will  find  them 
In  the  noble,  the  astounding  collection 
that  Mr.  Brown  so  generously  gave  to 
the  Public.  Library.  There  you  will 
find  the  record  of  the  musical  gossip, 
slanders,  criticism  (destructive  and  ap- 
preciative) during  the  babyhood  of  the 
orchestra.  You  rub  your  eyes  with 
wonder,  just  as  no  doubt  readers  in  j 
the  Library  20  years  from  now  will  j 
wonder  at  the  preserved  criticism  writ-  | 
ten  in  1808. 


Mr.  Gericke  followed.  His  first  con- 
cert was  Oet  18,  1884,  and  the  program 
was: 

Overture  "Leonore,”  No.  3 Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A minor  Vieuxtemps 

Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Prelude,  Andante  and  Gavotte  ........Bach 

Symphony  in  D minor  Volkmann 

(First  time.) 

According  to  newspapers  of  that  pe- 
riod, the  highest  premium  paid  for  seats 
was  $16  for  18  and  19  M.  They  were 
bought  by  Mr.  Lothrop. 

Mr.  Lichtenberg  then  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a soloist  at  these  con- 
certs, his  first  and  his  last.  Under 
Mr.  Gericke’s  direction  Mr.  Kneisel 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  third 
concert,  1885-T6:  Mr.  Sautet  at  the  16th 
concert,  1887-’88;  Mr.  Otto  Roth  at  the 
18th  concert  188S-'89.  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffier 
first  appeared  as  a soloist  under  Mr. 
Henschel  in  1883;  Mr.  Giese  in  1884;  and 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski  at  the  21st  concert 
of  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Gericke's  reign. 
* * * 

The  first  program  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Oet.  12.  18S9,  was: 

Vcrspiel  ■ "Die  Meistersinger"  Wagner 

Overture,  "Coriolanus"  Beethoven 

Entr’acte.  "Rosamunde" Schubert 

Symphony  In  D minor  SclurTnann 

At  this  very  first  concert  were  shown 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Mr. 
Nikisch  as  a conductor.  His  unduly 
sentimental  treatment  of  the  second 
theme  in  the  overture  by  Beethoven, 
and  the  splendor  of  many  passages  in 
the  symphony  provoked  at  once  cen- 
sure and  praise. 


When  Mr.  Paur  first  appeared.  Oct. 
14,  1893,  the  orchestra  was  capab'e  of 
great  moments  of  bravura,  uni  in 
works  of  the  hypo-rrodern  school,  as  in 
TschalkowskyV  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  it 
shone  with  intense,  overpowering  bril- 
liance. On  the  other  hand— but  let  me  j 
quote  front  a critic  of  New  York,  who 
came  to  Boston  to  hear  the  first  con- 
cert led  by  Mr.  Paur.  His  words  are 
perhaps  the  more  heavily  to  be  weighed, 
for  he  was  necessarily  free  from  local 
prejudice;  and  we  that  had  heard  the 
orchestra  each  night  while  Mr.  Nikisch 
led  were  probably  oblivious  to  certain 
faults,  as  they  who  see  constantly  a 
friend  failing  in  health  do  not  see  with 
the  clear  eyes  of  one  who  meets  him 
at  long  intervals. 

Mr.  Paur’s  program  was: 

Symphony  No.  5 Beethoven 

Serenade  for  strings.  Op.  48.. . .Tschaikowsky 
Overture.  "Tannhaeuser1 ' Wagner 

Concerning  this  concert  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Krehbiel  wrote  to  the  Tribune: 

"Mr.  Nikisch's  grievous  work  with  the 
first  movement  (of  the  C minor  sympho- 
ny) was  simply  erraticism,  and  possibly 
a seeking  after  catch  penny  effects;  Mr. 
Thomas's  innovations  were  the  out- 
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come  ot  pcuantic  studies  In  scientific 
phrasing.  They  held  him  captive  for 
awhile  and  then  he  frankly  abandoned 
them.  * * * Of  similar  wrong-doing 
Mr.  Paur  must  be  acquitted. 

"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
a superb  band,  peculiarly  admirable  in 
its  string  choir.  These  strings  have 
never  had  the  fullness  and  richness  of 
tone,  the  all-compelling  and  all-satis- 
fying muscularity,  since  Mr.  Gericke 
went  away,  that  they  had  when  he  was 
their  conductor.  Yet  Mr.  Gericke  never 
forced  them  any  more  titan  he  forced 
the  brass  choir.  There  was  a great 
volume  of  tone  at  times  in  the  Tschal- 
kowsky  serenade,  but  It  seemed  to  have 
been  acquired  at  such  a cost  of  labor 
that  the  lightness  and  grace  which  are 
the  chief  adornments  of  the  work  were 
wofullv  v\  anting.  It  was  always  strong, 
capitally  worked  out  at  times  in  respect 
of  the  rubato  and  the  treatment  of  the 
voices,  but  not  for  a moment  elegant.” 


Mr.  Paur  found  the  orchestra  in  this 
condition;  for  the  melodramatic  Mr. 
Nikisch  was  not  a drill  master.  In  what 
condition  does  Mr.  Gericke  now  find  it? 
But  this  and  other  pertinent  questions 
may  well  wait  until  the  first  concerts,  j 
Surely  there  is  deep  interest  in  Mr.  | 

Gericke’s  return,  Oct.  15,  when  the  pro- 
gram will  be: 

Overture,  "Euryanthe"  Weber 

Prelude,  Adugio  and  Gavotte  Bach 

Variations,  "Chorale  St.  Antoni" ...  .Brahms 
Symphony  in  C minor  Beethoven 

* * * 

Two  new  operas  were  produced  lately 
in  Paris.  The  first,  "Lovelace,”  a 
lyrical  drama  in  4 acts,  founded  by 
Harbier  and  tie  Choudens  on  Richard- 
son’s “Clarissa  Harlowe,"  music  by 
Henri  Hirschmann,  was  produced  Sept. 
19  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Rgpublique. 
The  composer,  a young  man  of  25  or 
26,  was  a pupil  of  Massenet  at  the 
Conservatory  in  1892,  and  late  In  1897 
his  opera  in  two  acts  "L’Amour  k la 
Bastille"  was  produced  at  the')  Op4ra 
Comique.  The  novel  of  Rtch-ardson  has 
been  widely  read  in  France  and  it  is 
singular  that  it  has  not  been  chosen 
before  this  as  a subject  for  opera. 
Bizet,  it  is  true,  was  working  on  a 
“Clarissa  Harlowe”  for  the  Op£ra 
Comique,  and  sketches  were  found, 
written  in  his  curious,  baffling  cypher, 
among  his  papers.  In  a letter  writ- 
ten lo  Guiraud  he  speaks  of  one  com- 
pleted act,  and  adds,  "My  wife  thinks 
it  is  a good  one.”  In  the  opera  just 
produced,  Lovelace  comes  to  a low 
London  tavern  to  engage  Patrick  and 
Bouton  de  Rose  to  abduct  Clarissa.  He 
carries  her  off  in  the  second  act,  after 
he  has  killed  her  brother  James. 
Colonel  Morden,  betrothed  to  Clarissa, 
returns  from  India.  Lovelace  gets  the 
better  of  him,  and  pours  into  Clarissa’s 
glass  a narcotic.  In  the  fourth  act, 
the  heroine  is  in  Lovelace’s  house. 
There  is  a drunken  debauch.  Lovelace 
tries  every  art  to  overcome  her  re- 
sistance. Ills  two  accomplices  repent 
and  try  to  save  her.  A fire  breaks  out, 
Morden  appears  and  kills  Lovelace,  and 
Clarissa,  crazed,  throws  herself  on  his 
corpse,  “soudainement  m&tamor- 
jihosSe,”  and  cries  out:  “O  mon 

Robert!  Mon  £poux!  mon  amant!" 
This  is  Richardson  with  a vengeance! 
The  music  is  said  by  Mr.  Imbert  of 
Le  Guide  Musical  to  show  warmth  of 
imagination  and  distinguished  melody. 
The  orchestration  is  interesting,  but 
there  Is  too  free  use  of  percussion  in- 
struments. And  the  finales  are  perhaps 
a little  conventional.  Marie  Gamier 
was  Clarissa  and  Paz  was  Lovelace. 
The  opera  was  well  received. 

“Les  Quatre  Filles  Aymon,”  an 
operetta  in  3 acts  by  the  late  Liorat 
and  Albert  Fonteny,  music  by  Paul 
Laeome,  was  produced  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiques  Sept.  20.  The  story  is  de- 
clared to  bo  commonplace  and  the  situ- 
ations familiar.  “Lacome’s  score  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  elegant  in  style,  with 
highly  finished  instrumentation.” 

* * * 

What  has  become  of  the  Paderewski 
fund?  Mr.  William  Stein  way  is  dead. 
Perhaps  Dr.  William  Mason  or  Mr. 
H.  L.  Higginson  can  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Paderewski’s  opera,  "Stanislaus,”  will 
be  produced  at  Dresden,  they  say,  in 


Mr  David  Hlttpham  will  give  recital* 
In  London  next  Spring;  the  program  of 
! ,l1"  will  he  wholly  "by  desire"— In 

, Other  words,  you  nsk  Mr,  Hlsphnm  tor 
I your  favorite  song  unit  he  will  Hlng  It, 

I But  would  not  such  a concert  Htrctch 
I 0,11  to  crack  of  doom? 

, Miss  Ellen  Bauch  Yaw  sung  In  Lon- 
I don— I think  for  tho  first  time  at  a 
promenade  conceit,  Queen's  Mali,  Sept. 
15,  and  gave  pleasure.  At  a concert  of 
Hi  same  scries,  Sept.  16,  Rudolf  Zwln- 
t her,  u young  pianist,  n pupil  of 
R ltii'ckc,  made  a successful  first  up. 

I Pen  i a nop.  The  next  night  Kate  Bens- 
berg-  "who,  wc  believe,  hails  from 
America"— sang  tho  mad  scene  from 
Luc  a ’—Without  real  straw  In  her  hair 
. * . 

There  were  several  novelties  at  the 
375th  meeting  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs  at  Gloucester,  England 
These  were  a festival  overture  by 
Charles  H.  Lloyd;  a Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimlttis  by  Lee  Williams;  a 
setting  of  the  !8th  Psalm  by  A.  Herbert 
Brewer,  the  conductor  of  the  Festival- 
Hubert  Parry’s  “Song  of  Darkness  and’  I 
Bight,"  set  to  a text  by  Robert  Bridges 
the  new  Stahat  Mater,  Hymn  to  the  I 
Virgin,  and  Te  Deum  by  Verdi  (pro- 
duced in  Paris  last  April),  and  an  or- 
chestral  Ballade  in  A minor  by  Samuel 
Coleridge  Taylor. 

* * • 

The  French  Government  is  now 
begged  to  increase  the  subvention  to 
the  Op£ra-Comique  from  300,000  francs 
to  400,000.  The  new  house  will  contain 
1477  seats.  It  cost  4.120,000  francs  to  ' 
build,  which  is  920,000  francs  more  than 
the  Government  voted  In  1893. 

Massenet's  vacation  was  a pleasant 
one.  He  tramped  it  from  place  to  place, 
accepting  pot-luck  wherever  he  found 
it.  He  left  no  post  office  address. 
Saint-Saens  is  at  the  Canary  Islands 

. * . 

At  Gloucester,  Eng.,  one  or  the  esti- 
mable persons  who  protest  annually 
against  turning  the  Cathedral  "into  a 
concert  room,”  demanded  free  admis- 
sion when  Albani  was  singing.  Asked 
for  his  ticket,  he  answered  that  no 
tickets  were  required  for  the  kingdom 


of  heaven.  To  which  the  reply  was: 
"But  Albani  does  not  sing  there.” 

Emil  Fischer  will  not  come  back  to 
this  country.  He  is  said  to  have  met 
with  success  during  a concert  tour  in 
Denmark.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  says:  "When 
he  returned  to  Europe  Herr  Fischer 
was  undecided  whether  to  remain  per- 
manently there,  but  recent  accounts 
were  that  he  expected  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  career  there.  That  was  be- 
fore the  concert  given  by  a baritone 
who  modestly  confessed  to  94  years. 
If  he  had  seen  the  praise  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  voice  which  the  singer  retained 
and  the  kindly  mention  of  his  agreeable 
performances,  Herr  Fischer  would  have 
realized  the  wisdom  of  his  return  to 
i Europe."  The  baritone  referred  to  is 
Karl  Schneider  of  Remsclieid. 

| Georgette  Le  Blanc  of  the  OpSra- 
Comique,  Paris,  has  gone  to  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  true  char- 
acter of  Carmen.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Spanish  do  not  like  the  opera;  that 
they  say  It  is  musically  and  dramati- 
cally un-Spanish. 

The  late  Empress  of  Austria  was  a 
good  friend  to  Wagner.  When  the  com- 
poser was  in  Vienna  in  1862  he  ran 
heavily  in  debt.  The  Empress  gave 
him  a sum  amounting  to  $2500. 

Albert  Stritt,  a shocking  example  of 
the  Wagnerian  heroic  tenor,  is  now 
stage  manager  of  the  Vienna  Opera. 

Johann  Strauss,  the  younger,  nephew 
of  the  most  famous  one  of  the  tamily, 
has  written  an  operetta,  “The  Cat  and 
the  Mouse,"  which  will  be  produced  in 
Vienna. 

Bernhard  Stavenhagen,  who  played 
the  piano  here  in  massive  and  concrete 
fashion,  ha.3  assumed  his  duties  as  first 
conductor  at  the  Municji  Royal  Opera. 

The  statue  of  Schumann  will  be  ded- 
icated at  Zwickau  June  8,  1900,  the 
90th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Perosi’s  new  oratorios  are  making 
their  way  triumphantly  through  Italy. 
Brescia  heard  lately  "The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus”  and  applauded. 

Catnlle  MendJs  has  finished  an  op$ra- 
comique  libretto,  “La  Carmelite,”  which 
Reym  ’do  Hahn  will  set  to  music. 

The  Allgcmcine  Muslk-Zeitur.g  (Sept. 
23)  says  that  Xaver  Scharwenka,  who 
has  had  a music  school  for  some  years 
In  New  York,  will  go  back  to  Berlin  this 
month  to  teach  the  piano  and  assist  in 
the  management  of  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatory.  His  new 
piano  concerto,  No.  3 in  C sharp  minor 
will  be  published  in  November. 

The  Balir  String  Quartet  will  pro- 
duce this  fall  in  Berlin  new  quartets  by 
Weingartner  and  MottI: 

Would  that  Boston  audiences  might 
see  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
policy  adopted  lately  at  the  Lyric  The- 
atre, London ! I quote  from  the  Era:  , 
"A  very  agreeable  feature  of  the  pro-  I 
duction  of  ’Little  Miss  Nobody’  at  the  I 


Lyric  Theatre' was  the  resolute  refusal 

to  yield  to  the  d“ir  ini!.'  for  encores.  Tty  : 
thL<  means  the  performance  was  over  at  ' 
a reasonable  time,  instead  of  the.  audi- 
ence Wing  rendered  restless  by  the  late-  ; 
ness  of  the  hour:  and  the  impression 
made  by  the  piece  was'certainly  greatly  j 
improved  by  the  judicious  firmness  of  ! 
1 the  management."  Here  it  is  the  and!-  ‘ 
ence  that  insists,  and  alas!  too  many  of  | 
the  comedians  are  only  too  eager.  1 
have  in  mind  now  a first-nighter  who  i 
Imperiously  leads  with  heavy  hands  the  J 
encore-fiends.  May  he  be  obliged  to  lis-  | 
j ten  to  eomi?  opera  throughout  eternity! 

Dopnanyi,  a Hungarian  pianist,  will  , 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  London,  at 
a Richter  concert  Oct.  21,  when  he  will 
j play  Beethoven's  concerto  in  G. 

Do  you  remember  Ellison  van  Hoose  1 
j who  sang  here  last  season,  as  a mem-  j 
I bt  r of  the  Damrosch-Ellis  opera  com- 
| pony?  He  appeared  as  Biterolf,  Ty- 
balt, the  Steersman.  and  without 
I especial  distinction.  Well,  he  has  been 
| singing  in  promenade  concerts,  London. 

: with  success.  As  the  London  Musical 
| Courier  remarked  of  his  performance 
1 Sept.  12,  "He  has  shot  Into  success  !ike 
a rocket,  and  once  again  carried  his 
1 audience  away  with  him  in  the  ‘Prize 
I Song.'  for  which  he  was  twice  recalled 
! and  encored."  It  appears  that  he  sang 
; a Mandoline  serenade  by  Zardo  with 
"a  genuine  burst  of  passion  and  an 
I unrestrained  excitement.” 

Lucille  Hill  has  been  singing  Alar- 
| gnerite  and  Elisabeth  with  the  Carl 
j Rosa  Opera  Company. 

The  Royal  Choral  Society,  London, 
j will  give  eight  concerts.  The  only  con- 
cert not  included  in  the  series  is  the 
| performance  of  the  "Messiah"  ori  Good 
| Friday.  Among  the  works  to  be  taken 
in  hand  are  "Elijah,"  Beethoven's 
"Choral  Symphony”  and  "The  Rutr.s 
! of  Athens."  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of 
Praise."  “Israel  in  Egypt."  Gounod's 
"Redemption"  and  Elgar's  "Caracta-  j 
eus"  (first  time  in  London).  Sir  Fred- 
: erick  Bridge  will  be  the  conductor. 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  will  number 
one  thousand. 

Cecile  Lorraine,  the  soprano,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
Oct.  18  at  the  Bismarck  memorial  con- 
cert. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Courier  thus  writes  about  Lil- 
lian Russell  at  the  Wintergarten,  where  i 
she  made  her  first  appearance  Aug.  20:  I 
"That  she  should  fail  to  create  a sen- 
sation is  well-nigh  impossible,  as  her 
dazzling  costume,  covered  with  genuine 
•urquoise,  the  sparkling  diamonds,  and 
her  sweet  smile  have  a hypnotizing  ef- 
fect on  the  most  critical,  causing  one 
to  overlook  the  faded  charm  of  her 
once  beautiful  voice.  She  sang  the 
drinking  song  from  'Girofle-Girofla'  and 
several  other  excerpts  of  operettas, 
singing  also  in  German.  After  each 
number  she  was  given  a perfect  ova- 
tion. and  after  her  third  and  last  the 
stage  was  completely  filled  with 
wreaths  and  flowers,  among  which 
were  several  tied  with  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbons.  As  I understand,  she  re- 
ceives the  fabulous  sum  of  2000  marks 
pc-r  night,  equal  to  $500,  or  815,000  for 
her  engagement  of  30  days.  This  is  by 
far  the  greatest  salary  paid  any  artist  • 

on  the  German  stage.  The  largest 
amount  paid  to  any  artist,  either  in 
grand  opera  or  as  soloist,  is  1400  marks, 
which  I ♦think  was  pa’-*  Alexander 
Pelschnikofr,  the  Russian  .nist," 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel's  new  book, 
Music  and  Manners,”  was  published 
yesterday  A book  by  Beatty-Kings- 
ton  bears  the  same  title. 

A singular  opera  was  produced  lately 
at  Copenhagen.  It  Is  "Hero,”  by  Lud- 
wig Schytte.  There  Is  only  one  charac-  j 
ter.  The  opera  Is  In  one  act  and  with  ' 
the  overture  lasts  about  40  minutes. 

Heinrich  Ehrlich  has  finally  resigned 
his  position  as  first  teacher  of  the  piano 
it  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin.  Poor 
health  was  the  cause.  He  Is  nearly  76  , 

They  say  Puccini  has  made  thus  far  I 
about  $100,000  out  of  hl3  operas.  An  en-  j 
thus!:  at  presented  him  lately  with  a 
plot  of  ground,  and  when  the  composer 
announced  his  purpose  to  build  a villa, 
architect*  and  decorators  at  once  offered 
their  services  gratuitously.  Perhaps 
even  the  heart  of  the  plumber  was 

Binding  has  finished  a statue  of  Ole 
Lull  for  Bergen,  Norway, 
li . - Holiness  the  Pope  has  written  a 
"Viiat  Chrlstu.-  qui  dillglt, 
Francos”  for  the  festival  of  Ihe  bap- 
, lism  { Clovis  at  Rheims,  anil  Theodore 
Luhnls  )s  settirg  It  to  music, 
j Arthur  Coquard  is  writing  an  opera; 
Xavier  Leroux  1*  at  work  on  an  opera 
a"A*tartV 

i In  spite  of  her  broken  nose,  Theresa 
Malten  has  again  sung  at  Dresden  the 
pert  of  Elisabeth.  Wise  through  ex- 
perit-rc  . she  did  not  accept  a curtain 

Lo  i.  Desormes,  the  composer  of  the 
On-  i-  famou:-  song,  “En  revenant  de  la 


revue."  died  Sept.  19.  He  formerly  con- 
ducted at  the  Folles-BergOro,  and  he 
wrote  man}'  operettas  and  ballets.  He 
was  born  at  Algiers  In  1845. 

In  Bremen  this  season.  Nikiseh.  Mottl, 
Richard  Strauss,  as  well  as  Georg 
Schumann  and  Welngartner  will  con- 
duct th«'  Philharmonic  orchestra.  How 
would  it  be  if  Thomas,  Paur,  Van  der 
i Stucken  were  invited  to  appear  as 
“guests"  during  the  coming  season  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra? 

The  regimental  bands  In  Italy  have 
been  cut  down  from  112  to  48.  This  will 
save  about  SCtXl.OOO  a year.  These  fig- 
ures seem  exaggerated,  but  I quote 
from  a foreign  journal  of  good  repute. 

Some  wonder  where  Mr.  Carl  Lb- 
wenstein  will  find  the  money  for  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  concerts,  led  by  Mr. 
Paur.  He  is  purveyor  of  sweet-breads 
to  that  inn.  As  for  that  matter  John 
Britton,  who  provided  36  years  for  con- 
certs in  London,  was  a coal-seller,  and 
you  may  see  his  portrait  in  the  British 
Museum.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lowenstein’s 
portrait,  painted  by  Vinton  or  Lock- 
wood,  may  yet  enlarge  the  splendor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

map  Hale. 
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Seal  Thou  the  window!  yea,  shut  out  the; 
light.  . 

And  bar  my  door  to  all  the  airs  o£  Spring.  ] 
Yet  in  my  cell,  concealed  from  curious  sight, 
Here  will  I sit  and  sing. 

Deaf,  blind— and  wilt  Thou  have  me  dumb, 
also, 

Telling  in  silence  these  sad  beads  of  days? 
So  let  It  be.  Though  no  sweet  numbers  flow. 
My  breath  shall  be  Thy  praise. 

Y’ea,  though  Thou  slay  the  life  wherein  men 
see 

The  upward-mounting  flame,  the  failing 
spark,  ■ 

My  heart  of  love,  that  heart  Thou  gavest  me. 
Shall  beat  on  in  the  dark. 


Old  Chimes,  after  he  had  finished 
reading  Time  and  the  Hour,  remarked 
blandly:  "I  understand  that  the  series 

of  ‘Famous  Persons’  will  be  followed 
by  an  equally  interesting  and  even 
longer  series  of  articles  entitled  'Com- 
paratively Famous  Persons';  and  I am 
not  sure  but  that  sketches  of  'Infamous 
Persons'  would  attract  attention  and 
loom  the  circulation.  I was  talking 
with  the  Editor  yesterday  and  he 
told  ine  that  they  thought  of  publish- 
ing, beginning  with  the  new  year,  a 
weekly  journal  for  the  ladies,  entitled 
'Time  and  the  Hour!.’  ” 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Col. 
Ray,  after  the  evacuation  by  the  Span- 
iards, "will  immediately  begin  the  work 
of  inaugurating  American  Institutions”;  ! 
especially  as  this  sentence  follows  hard 
on  the  heels:  "Mr.  Donaldson  is  ready 
to  begin  the  collection  of  customs." 
The  other  institutions  — cock-tails, 
poker,  base  ball,  Sunday  newspapers, 
lynching,  etc.,  etc.— will  come  a little 
later. 

Looking  over  "Glossographia:  or  a 
Dictionary  Interpreting  the  Hard 
YVords  of  Whatsoever  Language,  now 
Used  in  Our  Refined  English  Tongue," 
by  T.  Blount,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.  (5th  edition,  1681),  we  happened  on 
the  following  definition: 

Hach,  hachls,  or  liachee  (Fr.),  a dish  made 
ordinarily  of  cold  meat,  cut  in  little  pieces, 
and  stewed  or  boiled  on  a Chafllng-dlsh  with 
crums  of  bread.  Wine,  Vinegar,  sliced  Nut- 
meg. and  Orange  pills. 

Would  that  It  were  so  made  today. 
The  dish,  alas,  has  been  charged  with 
the  spelling  of  the  name. 

Wo  speak  of  Harveyed  steel  plate 
or  Harvey l zed  armor.  Why  should  not 
a beefsteak  treated  with  Harvey  sauce 
be  known  as  a Harveyized  steak,  and, 
remember,  the  sauce  does  not  always 
•subdue  the  rigor  of  thf  meat. 

The  more  piquant  the  sauce,  the  Har- 
der the  fish. 


We  learn  from  the  ‘‘British  Musical 
Biography”  that  Mme.  Annie  Grey  (Mrs.  | 
Wade),  who  will  give  song-lecturc-re-  j 
oitals  here  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  2,  was  born  |; 
at  Edinburgh,  July  4,  I860.  Slie  Is  a! 
pupil  of  Hindi  gger,  and  in  1890  she  sang  ! 
before  Queen  Victoria  at  Balmoral. 


The  obituary  notices  In  Germany  are  j 
rich  .end  frnlly,  for  the  Germans  have 
t he  Collective  Mourner  system,  by  which 
all  the  bereaved  agree  to  defray  col-  I 
leetlvely  the  cost  of  advertisement.  Take  j 
' he  case  of  Airs.  Regina  Werechau,  who  I 
lived  to  the  age  of  111.  Her  descendants  j 
thus  testified  to  her  In  the  WVrschau  | 
Gazette;  "Filled  with  sorrow,  wo  .in-  ' 
nounce  to  all  our  relations  and  ae- 
.qnalntances  the  Departure  of  our  in- 
m-irr.bstly  loved  Mother,  Hc-ther-ln- 
,law,  Grandmother,  Great- (4randmcther, 
Oreat-Great-Grandmothcr  and  Great- 1 
a Ire;:  t-Great-Grandmotber,  who  depart- 
ed 11  1*  life  en  Aug.  22d,  1898.” 


Alins  Gertrud  - C.  Brown  of  Reading 


Sfnds' the  Journal  the  lolioWWg  poem : 

J walked  down  Tremnnt  Street  with  Jane. 
|AV<‘  stopped  before  the  great  Tourainc, 


Its  sh-ltor  wo  did  not  disdain. 

Because  we  thought  ‘twas  going  Touralne. 


We  stood  alone,  and.  I was  fain 
To  ask  her  o'er  my  life  Touralne. 


But  when  she  threw  me  down,  in  vain 
1 tried  my  deep  chagrin  Touralne. 


And  now  I nevermore  shall  deign 
To  praise  that  Jonah,  La  Touraine. 


Mr.  Auger  raised  his  voice:  "I  fear  I 
|Offended  mightly  the  wife  of  our  janitor 
the  other  day.  I heard  that  they  were 
going  to  leave,  so  1 said  to  her  ‘I  am 
sorry  to  lose  you.  I understand  that 
you  and  your  husband  are  going  to 
open  an  eating-house.'  She  looked 
blacker  than  usual— and  she  Is  ebony — 
straightened  herself  up,  and  said  with 
a contemptuous  hiss,  'No,  sir:  we  are 
going  to  establish  a caffi.'  ” 


“As  the  train  pulled  out,  the  officials 
who  can  e to  bid  the  Presidential  party 
good-by  stood  with  heads  bared  as  the 
car  passed  by  them.” 

We  read  with  greater  pleasure  this 
I line  from  the  original  preface  to 
"I, eaves  of  Grass":  "The  terrible  sig- 
nificance of  their  elections— the  Presi- 
dent’s taking  off  his  hat  to  them  not 
they  to  him— these  too  are  unrhymed 
! poetry.” 

"The  grave  of  William  Penn  at 
Jourdan’s  Aleeting  House,  near  Chal- 
font,  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  has 
been  desecrated  by  a maniac."  Yes,: 
: and  what  is  still  worse,  there  are  sane 

people  who  speak  disrespectfully  of 
; Philadelphia. 

Alany  boys  and  girls  about  forty 

j years  ago  found  ploasur~  Iff  ’a  book 
entitled  "Old  Whitey’s  Christmas 
Trot.”  Older,  they  saw  the  author  of 
that  book  caricatured  mercilessly  ’ by 
Thomas  Nast.  Still  older,  the  men 
laughed  at  a joke  occasioned  by  the 
author  s infatuation  for  Miss  Ada  Dyas. 
Last  week  they  read  that  kindly,  ac- 
complished, w-eak.  unstable  A.  Oakey 
Hall  was  dead,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  did  not 
know  October  1 whether  he  were  dead 
or  alive. 


Governor  Clough  evidently  believes 
in  State  rights  rather  than  national 
wrongs.  By  the  way,  does  he  rhyme  his 
name  with  plough  or  hot  stuff? 


Sir  Edward  Clarke  is  a sensible 
man.  He  smiles  at  the  "fussy  activi- 
ty" of  a society  representing  one  par- 
| tlcular  view  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he 
I realizes  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
j and  the  United  States  are  "two  naions, 

! not  one.’’ 


Here  is  a book,  advertised  in  a sec- 
ond-hand catalogue,  that  we  would  fain 
own.  We  should  prefer  it  even  to  the 
Voice,  crying  in  the  New  Yrork  Wilder- 
ness: 

DRUNKARDS— A Warning-piece  to 
all  Drunkards  and  Health-Drinkers, 
with  above  One  Hundred  arid  Twenty- 
sad  and  dreadful  Examples  of  Gods 
severe  Judgements  upon  Notorious 
Drunkards,  to  deter  others  from  the 
like  provoking 'Sins,  and  Healths  with 
a Huzza,  etc.;  24  very  curious  copper- 
plate engravings  (on  6 plates),  sm.  4to, 
full  po’ished  caif  gilt,  Lond.,  1682, 
scarce  £2  10s 


OCir  (I  , q $ 

I have  a song  mad^  by  a prisoner,  wherein 
Is  this  clause:  Let  them  boldly  come'  alto- 

gether, and  llorke  in  multitudes,  to  feed  on. 
him:  for  with  him  they  shall  feed  upon  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  that  heretofore  have 
served  ills  body  for  food  and  nourishment:! 
These  muscles  (salth  he),  this  flesh,  and  these 
veines,  are  your  owtie ; fond  men  as  you 
ore,  know  you  not  that  the  substance  of 
■ your  forefathers  limbes  is  yet  tied  unto  ours? 
Taste  them  well,  for  in  them  shall  you  finde 
the  relish  of  your  owne  flesh-. 

Perhaps  you  were  surprised  to  read 
yesterday  that  cannibals  on  the  island 
!of  Buka  "risp.  roast  and  consume.” 
Perhaps  you  thought  it  was  their  usual 
habit  to  roast,  consume  and  lie  down. 
However  this  may  be,  you  read  with 
interest  the  report  of  the  home  market 
land  food  importations  of  the  island. 
Where  there  are  cannibals,  there  should: 
he  cannibalistic  industries,  otherwise 
the  people  are  imposters,  and  should 
.he  exposed  at  once. 


This  reminds  us  that  B.  P.  A.  asks 
us:  "Would  not  the  contemporaries  of 
ira re  Ben  Jonson  have  been  delighted 
*to  see  him  roasted?” 

Bit,  fair  sir,  he  was  roasted,  and 
thoroughly.  By  John  MarUon,  Thomas 
iDekker  and  others.  See  also  his  own  ! 
play,  "The  Poetaster.’’ 


To  return  to  our  mutton— of  Buka. 
The  superficial  person  misses  the  high- 
er meaning  ar.d  the  civilizing  purpose 
of  cannibalism.  We  associate  the  prac- 
tice with  dark-hued  races,  but  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone assures  us  that  nearly  all 


Iblaeks  believe  the  whites  tqttbe  cann 

•ballstic,  and  Gortez  made  "his  soldie 
pretend  anthropophagy  to  frighten 
itheir  enemies.  Burton  declares  that 
anthropophagy  either  as  a sentiment, 
,a  necessity,  or  a superstition.  Is 
Iknown  to  sundry,  though  by  no  means 
to  all  tribes  between  the  Niger  and 
Ihe  Congo.  Of  course,  theie  are.  va- 
rieties of  taste.  Thus  the  apathetic 
'Wabembe  prefer  man  raw,  whereas  the 
Wadoe  eat  him  roasted.  In  equatorial 
(Africa,  In  certain  islands  of  the  South 
ISea  the  natives  reed  the  stimulus  of 
flesh  diet,  and  if  pork  or  a brute  sub- 
stitute is  not  attainable,  "long  pig”  Is 
ieaten.  The  re  has  been  cannibalism  in 
England,  merry  England.  St.  Jerome 
bears  testimony  to  this.  A chronicler 
of  the  15th  century  wrote  that  in  Eng- 
land from  A.  D.  1315  to  1317  there  was  a 
great  dearth,  "and  the  poure  people 
istal  children  and  eten  them."  Even 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was 
popularly  believed  in  England  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford  used  to  eat  children. 
|(You  remember,  of  course,  Swift’s 
"Modest  Proposal.") 


It  is  hard  for  a New  Englander  of 
tough  stock  to  imagine  himself  follow- 
ing the  example  of  New  Caledonians 
land  grasping  with  admiration  and  envy 
the  legs  of  his  Uncle  Thomas  on  bis 
mother’s  side.  There  is  little  or  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  New  Englander  to  in- 
dulge in  cannibalism  from  any  faint 
desire  to  inherit  thus  the  lank  and  wiry 
(Virtues  of  a relative  or  to  protect 
thoroughly  a loved  one  from  possible 
vandalism.  Even  little  Cousin  Jane, 
roasted  and  with  an  apple  in  her  mouth, 
would  not  appeal  to  a man  of  true 
taste. 


Besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  can- 
nibalism should  thrive,  say,  in  Boston. 
It  is  true  that  meat  is  absurdly  high, 
but  a trip  to  Mechanics’  Building  will 
show  you  that  life  can  be  supported 
without  meat. 


We  believe  with  that  great,  incredi- 
ble, well-nigh  superhuman  man,  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton— it  was  only  his  hys- 
terical wife  that  cared  for  the  gew- 
gaw "Sir”— that  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifice,  slavery,  polygamy  are 
"so  many  steps,  or  rather  necessary 
conditions,  by  which  civilized  society 
rose  to  its  present?  advanced  state. 
YVithout  cannibalism  how  could  the 
Zealander  have  preserved  his  fine  phy- 
sical development?  Certainly  not  by 
eating  his  bat  and  his  rat.” 


First  eat  man.  Afterward  you  will 
learn  to  love  him  and  rise  to  higher 
things— and  more  expensive  meats. 


Y\'e  are  informed  by  a trustworthy 
authority  that  cannibals  of  the  South 
Seas  no  longer  relish  Bostonians,  for 
they  miss  the  vermiform  appendix, 
which  is  now  truly  the  rarest  of  mor- 
sels.   

And  after  all  we  are  still  cannibals. 
,T.et  us  call  the  poets  to  our  aid.  First 
we  hear  from  Walt  Whitman. 

And  as  to  yon  corpse  I think  you  are  good 
manure,  but  that  does  not  offend  me, 

1 smell  tlie  white  roses  sweetscented  and 
growing, 

1 reach  to  the  leafy  lips,  I reach  to  the  pol- 
ished breasts  of  melons. 

Ar.d  what  does  the  Tent-maker  say, 
<n  what  does  Fitzgerald  make  him  say: 
And  this  reviving  Herb  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River-Lip  on  which  we  lean— 

L\ h,  lean  upon  it  lightly!  for  who  knows 
1 tom  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen! 


S.  T.— 1860— X.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
"Is  it  true  that  rum-sellers  sprinkle  the 
steps  and  sidewalk  In  front  of  their 
ilens  with  liquor,  to  allure  wretched 
victims  of  drink?” 

Yes.  And  in  the  wilder,  lonelier  re- 
gions of  the  Back  Bay  they  secure 
customers  by  tile  aid  of  the  scoop-net 
and  lasso. 

Those  seeking  quiet  homes— homes 
faf  from  the  din  of  electric  cars— 
should  secure  rooms  in  Tremont  Street 
between  West  Street  and  the  Museum. 
We  understand  that  as  soon  as  the 
tracks  are  removed,  flower  beds  will 
ibe  planted  In  their  place. 

dc, v iz  jH* 

There  are  four  and  twenty  lamps  in  the 
mystic  tabernacle  of  this  night:  one.  the 
yellow  moon,  and  three  and  twenty  the 
greater  stars;  for  the  lesser  luminaries  are 
hidden  behind  the  veiling  darkness. 

The  taberr  acle  of  night!  The  curtains 
thereof  are  swingring  clouds,  Its  altar  the 
sh'ning  sea.  The  high  priest  is  Silence;  the 
thurifers,  the  ii  cense  swirgers  before  the 
altar,  are  the  four  winds  of  the  four  corners 
cf  the  world;  and  the  worshipers  within  the 
tabernacle  are  the  lonely  pine  trees  of  this 
dusky  wood;  their  lips  are  murmuring  pray- 
ers. « 

I came  into  the  tabernacle  and  laid  me 
down  and  said  unto  myself:  "O  quiet  wor- 

shipers, O dusky  sliai  es  of  prayer,  mold 
me  to  the  spirit  of  your  silent  homage,  for  I 
nitt  aweary  and  silence  is  good."  The  bal- 
samic breath  of  their  lips  fell  lull  about  m?. 
and  I was  content,  counting  the  four  and 


wwnty  lamp-  giving  ear  to  The  sonys  liriH 
hurifors. I 

The  snngs  they  slrg  Hip  rites  or  the  High 
rlpsi  are  reoiet;  d,o  Tond.-r  ..r  die  Rumps 
1 Invisibly;  the  words.  If  Indeed  there  are 
ords,  of  the  prayers  told  by  the  trees.  I do 
lot  know. 

j And  this  Is  good;  for  it  Is  Quiet  and  it  s 
flyslery. 


Geronlmo.  asked  what  he  thought 
,ould  become  of  the  Imllun.  replied, 
ointing  to  the  west.  "The  sun  rises 
nd  shines  for  a time,  and  then  goes 
own.  sinking  out  of  sight  and  is  lost. 
'O  It  will  be  with  the  Indians.”  The 
rent  chief  has  evidently  been  giving 
is  nights  to  the  ingenious  stories  of 
nmes  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Beautiful  In  its  Flemish  detail  Is  the 
tory  told  in  the  obituary  notices  of 
Hanche  Willis -Howard:  how  "she  at- 
enripd  the  first  performance  of 
Lohengrin’  in  Stuttgart  in  1S77  and  sat 
11  the  box  with  Wagner  and  his 
lece.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  first  per- 
mnance  of  "Lohengrin”  in  Stuttgart 
as  in  1869  when  she  was  still  living 

i Maine. 


filthy  In  those  merry  „i,|  ,|av.  ...  - 

scented  herbs  wore  strewed.  Thomas 
jTu.s.cr  gives  a list  of  these  herbs: 
lliasil,  costmary.  hysop,  sweot  fennell 
lavender,  murjoram.  red  mints,  violets 
iCtc.  Men  of  fashion  used  to  curry 
|about  perfumes  tn  bottles.  And  Hr 
MutTett  cried  about  the  middle  of  the 
Jiih  century  "Some  mui  love  not  their 
meat,  nor  drlnke.  nor  the  airo,  nor 
their  wives,  nor  themselves,  unless  they 
-smel  or  rather  stlnck  of  sweet,  costly 
|nnd  foreign  fumes.”  Wonderful  to  re- 
aite.  Louis  XXV.  could  not  abide  per- 
fumes, and  (hey  were  therefore  so  un- 
popular during  his  reign  (hut  court- 
dames  affected  to  faint  at  the  sight 
of  a tlower. 

OH-  i ..  XI* 


I Ft  rang**  is  the  game  that  now  they  win — 
Rouge  et  Noir  with  a new  design! 
What  can  the  many  players  do 
Whose  wits  are  weak  and  counters  few 
When  the  Power  and  the  Gold  combine? 


Mr.  Richard  Ilovey,  poet,  dramatist, 
isayist,  lecturer  at  Columbia  Uni- 
ersitv,  told  us  Monday  that  the  two 
reatest  novels  were  Daniel  Defoe’s 
Moll  Flanders"  and  “Roxana."  He 
aid  this  Monday,  Oct.  10,  1898,  at  17 
linutes  of  6 o’clock  P.  M.  It  is  well 
a be  precise  in  such  important  mat- 
rs.  1 


A contemporary  asks  whether  it  is  j 
Miflable  for  a woman  to  scent  her-  j 
If  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections,  i 
seems  to  us  that  this  depends  some-  ! 
hat  on  the  character  of  the  perfume, 
ersonally,  we  are  of  Ben  Jonson’s  ad- 
ice.  There  have  been  human  beings 
ngularly  blessed  by  Nature.  Thus  PH5- 
jirch,  talking  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
i.vs,  "I  remember  I red  also  in  the 
immentarles  of  Arlstoxenus  that  his 
tin  had  a marvelous  good  savor,  and 
>.at  his  breath  was  very  swete,  inso- 
uch  that  his  body  had  so  swete  a 
nell  of  itselfe  that  all  the  apparell  he 
ore  next  unto  his  body  tooke  thereof 
passing  delightful  savor,  as  if  it  had 
•ne  perfumed;”  and  Quintus  Curtius 
jcrihes  this  to  the  harmony  of  the 
i.  inqueror’s  constitution.  Lord  Herbert 
J Cherbury  writes  In  his  Autobio- 
aphy,  “It  is  well  known  to  those  that 
_h  it  in  my  chamber  that  the  shirts, 
Ustcoats  and  other  garments  I wear 
xt  my  body  are  sweet  beyond  what 
ither  can  easily  be  believed,  or  hath 
?en  observed  in  any  else,  which  sweet- 
?ss  also  was  found  to  be  in  my  breath 
hove  others,  before  I used  to  take  to- 
icco."  According  to  Herman  Melville 
we  are  never  weary  of  telling  this 
itory— the  women  of  Salem,  Mass., 
neath  forth  musk,  so  that  sailor  lads 
|'f  the  town  far  out  at  sea  know  they 
[are  nearing  home.  And  there  are 
vomen  that  are  perfumed  as  by  nature 
I vith  violets  or  sandal-wood.  Alexan- 
der would  not  have  pleased  Vespasian, 
.vho  refused  an  office  to  a heavily  per- 
C med  young  man,  saying  that  the 
(j.uell  of  garlic  would  have  better 
f-  leased  him;  and  Muleasses,  King  of 
► ’unis,  who  habitually  ate  perfumed 
treats,  was  thereby  recognized  and 
taken  by  his  enemies.  But  we  are 
straying  too  far.  If  women  persist  in 
perfumed  injections,  let  them  see  to  it 
that  the  hypodermic  instrument  is 
iseptle. 

And  yet  this  subject  is  pleasant  and  it 
lures  one  to  vain  babbling.  We  asked 
’ famous  apothecary— one  that  buys 
nndb  sells  pills  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand and  purges  by  the  tun— whether  j 
Hie  practice  were  known  in  Boston, 
le  said  that  he  had  read  of  such  a 
htng  in  books  and  journals,  but  he 
ioubted  seriously  whether  perfumes 
•vere  thus  administered  In  this  staid 
own. 

We  remembered  the  classics.  Martial 
lad  much  to  say  about  the  Roman 
tirl  of  his  period;  how  they  dyed  their 
resses  with  magical  Batavian  foam; 
tow  they  flogged  their  maids  if  adorn- 
nent  went  wrong  (as  the  haughty 
talinn  princess  in  "The  Cloister  and 
he  Hearth"  punished  her  slave  to 
lerard’s  great  disgust),  and  Martial 
ebuked  Lalage  for  beating  a waiting 
laid  with  a steel  mirror;  how  golden 
hair  pins,  box-wood  combs,  tooth-pow- 
ler.  pomatum  were  welcome  gifts;  how 
ome,  like  Giaeiila,  wore  around  their 
leautiful  necks,  cold  serpents;  how 
arrier-pigeons  bore  love  messages;  but 
foe  speaks  of  perfumes  chiefly  in  con- 
lection  with  men.  Bitter  is  the  taunt 
hat  he  throws  at  Postnmus: 

Tostume,  non  bene  olet,  qui  bene  semper 
let. 

Others  had  the  thought  before.  Mar- 
tial. Tnus  Cicero  praises  the  women 
I'-’ho  are  of  sweet  savor  because  they 
have  no  perfume,  and  Plautus  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  eharac- 

Iers,  ‘‘A  woman  smells  best  when  she 
mells  of  nothing." 


The  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder  of  Jersey 
City  says:  "Be  careful  with  whom  you 
dance.”  That’s  the  reason  why  we  are 
not  going  to  the  Cheap  and  Hungrys 
this  season. 

It  is  proposed  to  ornament  the  old 
Public  Library  Building  with  a memo- 
rial tablet.  We  suggest,  respectfully, 
the  following  inscription: 

"Sans  wine,  sans  song,  sans  dance, 
sans  souck” 

Flat  dwellers  whose  privacy  is  tu- 
multuous so  long  as  the  end  of  a 
speaking  tube  invites  the  man  in  the 
street  to  roar  his  message  and  the 
whirring,  dreadful  bell  may  be.  sound- 
led  for  a minute  at  a time  by  impa- 
tient errand-boys,  old-elo’  tramps,  sew- 
ing-machine agents,  borrowing  neigh- 
bors, and  callers  skeptical  as  to  your  j 
absence  from  home,  will  be  pleased 
to  lean  that  a recent  invention  will 
ot  a slight  pecuniary  outlay  bring  peace 
and  happiness.  A switch  Ingeniously 
turns  off  the  current,  and  however  per- 
sistently the  button  may  be  pressed, 
the  bell  is  soundless  at  the  will  of  the 
Hat  dweller.  Thus  may  a loving  or 
quarreling  couple  be  free  from  "all  in- 
truders, and  spared  the  necessity  of 
lying  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  through 
the  tube.  Of  course,  there  is  the  risk 
of  turning  down  a telegram  or  a rich, 
unmarried  and  aged  aunt  from  the 
country;  but  if  you  have  not  money 
enough  to  play  at  Bute,  milder  games 
of  chance  will  lend  joy  to  an  evening 
at  home. 

Strange  is  the  game  they  enter  in — 

Rouge  et  Noir.  anil  the  bonk  is  strong! 

Play  they  welt  or  play  they  wide 

The  gild  Is  still  on  the  banker’s  side, 

And  the  game  endureth  long. 


I But  in  England  the  rooms  were  so 


H.  C.,  dating  his  letter  Concord,  N. 
It.,  writes  to  the  Journal:  “I  see  in 
an  account  in  the  Journal  of  last  Fri- 
das', of  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Robertson,  at  the  conference  for  Bible 
studs’  at  the  Clarendon  Street  Baptist 
Church,  that  he  says  ’the  church  is  ill 
with  delirium  furiosum.’  Will  you 
kindly  explain  what  kind  of  disease  it 
is;  whether  it  is  contagious  or  epidemic, 
and  also  what  is  the  remedy?  I shall 
place  implicit  faith  in  your  diagnosis.” 

Ah,  you  tempt  us,  H.  C.,  you  tempt 
us;  for  we  are  profoundly’  versed  in 
theological  history  and  literature,  and 
words  of  wisdom  would  come  from  us, 
not  with  straining  or  contortions  or 
change  of  brain-tissue,  or  breaking  of 
heart-strings,  but  gently,  as  sweat 
starts  on  an  ice-pitcher. 

But  we  refrain.  Politics  and  theology 
are  not  to  be  discussed  in  this  column. 
The  full  expression  of  our  views  might 
lead  to  editorial  censure  and  our  dis- 
missal, although  another  generation, 
remembering  us,  would  erect  a statue 
In  our  honor.  Such  posthumous  glory 
will  not  pay  present  bills.  We  should 
like  to  talk  for  three  or  four  pages 
about  “delirium  furiosum,"  whether  it 
be  epedemic  or  epidermic;  about 
‘odium  theologicum”;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
referring  you  to  section  VIII.  of  Swift’s 
"Tale  of  a Tub,”  especially  the  pas- 
sage concerning  the  sacred  Aeolist  and 
his  panting  -disciples. 


Strange  is  the  game  the  world  doth  play- 
Rouge  et  Noir,  with  the  counters  gold, 
Red  with  blood  and  black  with  sir ; 

Few  and  fewer  are  they  that  win 
As  the  ages  pass  untold. 


Our  traveling  correspondent,  J.  C.  M., 
overheard  In  a "dry  goods  store’’— or 
was  it  an  “emporium"?— in  New  York 
this  conversation  between  two  shop- 
girls. Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  might  use  it 
in  his  next  realistic  novel. 

Maud — “Say,  do  you  put  water  on 
your  hair?" 

Blanche — “Why  of  course  I do.” 

Maud— “Well,  I wouldn’t  if  I was 
you.” 

Blanche— “Come  off.  Why  not?” 

Maud— “Coz  it’s  liable  to  go  dosvn  to 
the  roots  and  rust  the  wheels.” 


i pleasure  to  - 

Hon  Is  advancing  sie.uitl/ even  In  Prus- 
sia. In  one  year  136  deuffm— so  men  and 
69  women— from  the  morphine  hnb.t 
took  place  In  the  country.  Of  the  men, 
were  physicians,  two  were  chemists, 
two  w-re  hosputt  attendants.  Of  the 
wome„  several  were  the  wives  of  phy- 
alelans.  a number  of  the  victims  were 
also  addicted  passionately  to  cocaine. 

IVlure  Is  tile  nmt  .if  Rcugo  el  N O-? 

Where  Is  the  wealth  of  yesterday  ? 

What  availed!  the  power  toll. 

And  the  skill  in  die  game  ye  play  so  well? 

If  the  players  will  ivv  ploy? 

Why  do  booksellers  p-  rsist  In  describ- 
ing books  as  bound  in  old-calf?  They 
should  say  "cow"— or  possibly  "bull." 
And  at  what  age  does  veal  become 
beef? 


Ho 


>•<»  of  Ac  - { riu  .vtT- 

iv n hand,  ss  hu  ns 

I I-  Of  force  li’tiyi'  til 
e Empires  kilted 

ho  deed  wtlltld  lllllt 


The  Street  Car  Company  Is  so  In- 
c.efatigable  in  ita  efforts  to  please  every 
whim  of  the  sitting  or  standing  or 
passed-by  public  that  we  are  sure  It 
will  grease  the  tracks  turning  from 
Massachusetts  Avenue  into  Boylston 
Street.  At  present  each  car  rounding 
that  corner  sends  forth  a lamentable 
wail,  such  ns  might  come  from  dwell- 
ers In  Marlborough  Street  where  cars 
now  pass  as  in  the  night. 

We  quote  this  sentence  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  It  | 
will  be  of  interest  to  stutterers  and 
others  interested  in  science: 

"Dichlorod  methoxyquinonedimethyldi- 
acetylacetnl,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
acetic  chloride  on  the  sodium  salt  of 
dlchlorodimethoxyquinonedimothylhem- 
iacetyl  crystalizes  from  a mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol  in  white  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  or  rhombic  plates,  melt- 
ing at  177  degrees  to  178  degrees." 

There  have  always  been  little  broth- 
ers of  the  rich.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  read  “Certaine  Tragical  Dis- 
courses” founded  by  (Jeffraie  Fenton  on 
tales  by  Bandello,  for  you  may  have 
been  told  that  the  Italian  w'as  a-  loose 
fiver  and  talker.  But  do  not  believe 
all  you  hear.  Read.  Fenton’s  book  as 
published  In  the  delectable  Tudor  series. 
Recommending  the  exercise  of  hunting, 
the  author  says  the  sport  has  a neces- 
sary fruit  of  double  commodity:  "the 

one  to  sturre  up  the  ydle  crewe  of 
delicate  persons  haunting  the  houses 
of  great  men  to  the  exercise  and 
ymitation  of  honest  traveill." 
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And 

he  conclude*  1 

'“H  tlie  newspaper*  would  content 
ITiemselvos  with  chronicling  ihe  fact 
that  a man  who  had  assnsslnated  a 
jpltbllc  per:  onage  had  been  arreated,  . 
and  would  then  leave  him  alone  until  - 
ithey  announced  that  the  man  had  been  ! 
exeetned.  we  should  hear  very  little 
of  (lie  Anarchists. 


This  suggestion  of  bromide  treat-  ' 
n?nt  recalls  a story  told  by  Dr.  Charles 
IMerclilr  of  a patient  who  Imagined 
himself  to  be  God,  Liberal  dos»s  of! 
1 Ihromile  of  potassium  led  the  lunatic 
to  believe  that  h?  was  only  the  Prince 
jof  Wales  Continued  doses  persuaded 
him  that  he  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
(London.  Did  they  leave  him  there? 
Or  dill  he  sink  stl'1  lower? 

"If  he  thought."  says  Mr.  Sims,  "that 
he  would  re  seized  after  the  commis- 
Ision  of  the  crime,  tried  secretly,  anti 
condemned  to  tife-long  imprisonment, 
iwith  the  eat  once  a month  and  a 
si>ecial  extra  torture  every  year  on  the 
.anniversary  of  his  crime,  your  swag- 
Igerlng  Anarchist  would  turn  Ins  atten- 
tion to  other  matters.” 


Q t/  l- 


It  I bad  been  a Rose 

And  not  a woman,  would  your,  feet  have 
stayed 

A moment  in  their  passing,  and  in  shade 
j That  meeting  boughs  of  iime  and  lilac  tnadi 
Would  you  have  stood  and  sofdy  touched  my 
(1  iwer, 

Making-  me  redder,  and  breathed  in  my  dower 
Of  sweetness?  Would  you  gather  me,  I won- 
der? 

Or  pass  without  a word,  ar.d  leave  n’.c  under 
My  shading  leaves  to  watch  my  Hoorn  grow 
dry? 

Ah,  would*  you  be  unkind,  and  pass  me  by  • 
If  I had  been  a Rose? 

If  I had  been  a Rose 

You  had  been  kinder  than  to  leave  me  there, 
Spilling  my.  sw-eetness  cut.  half  In  despair. 
And  half  tecavse  remembering  is  so  rare. 

’Tis  easy  withering  rises,  e\en  in  June! 

Too  rough  a wind-touch,  or  too  bright  a noon. 
The  red  leaves  drop  and  show  the  gold  heart 
under. 

Past  dream  or  daring,  past  desire  and  won- 
der. 

Alt!  yet  be  gentle  though  no  rose  am  1! 

My  tears  are  in  rry  heart— my  tears  were  Jry 
If  I had  teen  a Rise. 

“He  (Jonathan  Edwards)  was  a great 
thinker,  but  almost  everything  for 
which  his  theology  stood  has  passed  , 
away." 

And  thus  the  Transcript— also  a great 
thinker— in  fact,  nearly  everybody  in 
Roston  is  a great  thinker— with  a wave 
of  the  pen  and  a slight  expenditure 
of  ink  annihilates  the  faith  of  tens  of 
thousands. 

You  have  heard  of  the  man  that  lived 
on  the  shady  side  of  Queer  Street.  In 
Roston  there  is  a Mystic  Street.  Are 
the  dwellers  therein  chelas  and  ma- 
hatmas. shamans  and  obeah-men,  ec- 
statlcas  and  magi?  Do  they  deal  In 
“penny  curses",  or  stick  pins  In  waxen 
dolls,  or  bring  down  the  moon  into  a 
pan  ot  water? 

A German  newspaper,  the  organ  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  recommends  the 
revival  of  flagellation  as  a means  of 
suppressing  anarchy.  “There  is  nothing 
that  prompts  the  ambition  of  a thor- 
oughly fanatic  Anarchist  more  than  the 
hope  of  gaining  immortality  through 
suffering  what  Is  clearly  the  fate  of 
martyrdom  for  the  great  cause."  Whip- 
ping would  degrade  Anarchists. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  reasoned  wisely  a 
week  or  so  ago  that  if  you  take  the 
Anarchist  at  his  own  valuation,  he  Is 
a man  who  resents  the  sufferings  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  And  In  the 
last  Conservator,  published  in  the  city 
of  brotherly  love,  wc  find  mild  man- 
nered Mr.  Traubcl  stating  that  the 


The  women  in  one  of  “the  most  fash- 
ionable of  Cincinnati’s  suburban 
jehurehes"  removed  their  hats  Oct.  9. 
But  il  this  practice  becomes  general 
will  not  women  little  by  little  give  up 
|going  to  church?  A strong  incentive' 
to  public  worship  will  be  taken  away. 

_ least  once  a year  a story  is  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  guillotining 
docs  not  affect  immediately  the  brain 
This  time  It  is  Dr.  Cinel  of  Paris  who 
claims  that  after  decapitation  death 
does  not  ensue  for  three  hours.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  person  decapitated 
retains  the  senses  of  hearing,  smell  n - 
and  seeing.  An  old  story  that  has 
been  treated  dismally  by  Dumas-  the 
cider,  and  still  more  dismal. y by  VU_ 
liers  de  1 Isle-AdamV  in  "Le  Secret  de 
I’fichafaud".  See  also  the  horrible 
frontisp.-ece  of  FMieien  Rops  to  de 
l’Isle-Adam’s  “Chezles  Passants". 

Maurice  Leuuet  has  written  a book. 
"The  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Home."  | 
In  It  he  makes  this  astounding  state- 
ment apropos  of  the  Emperor's  bad 
ear.  “A  specialist  of  France  tells  me  ! 
that  this  malady— purulent ,' otorhoea— 
is  accompanied  by  several  strange  ph  - ! 
nomena— excesses  of  rage,  with  a ten-  j 
dency  to  destructiveness,  excessive  irrl-  ! 
tabiiit.v,  and  an  entire  lack  of  affection  . 
for  parenls.” 


O U-  It 
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Oh.  now  I know  the  night,  and  compre- 
hend the  sorceries  of  the  muon,  and  all  the 
dark  persuadings  that  have  their  birth  in 
rtorms  and  winds. 


SILHOUETTES  AND  SHADOWS. 

| Day  is  done;  night  comes,  and  dreams 
come  and  thoughts  of  the  night.  Are 
your  reminiscences  of  night  all  tender, 
grateful,  of  clear  skies,  soft  moons,  and 
many  stars;  or  have  you,  too,  known 
nights  harassed  by  the  sorceries  of  the 
moon,  tormented  with  those  dark  per- 
suadlpgs  “that  have  their  birth  in 
storms  and  winds?"  Surely  you  have 
known  such  nights! 

You  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  you  remember. 

, * .. 

A night  at  sea.  and  the  ship  forging 
through  a fog-bank.  Uneasy  and  rest- 
less in  your  berth— where  subconscious 
memories,  dark  persuadings  of  the  long 
sad  series  of  sea  disasters  had  kept  you 
disquieting  company— you  had  gone  up 
or.  dock  to  smoke.  Vague  forms  were 
moving  about  you  in  the  fog,  officers 
j and  men  keenly  watchful.  The  whistle 
shrilled  out  from  time  to  tlmfe.  Lights 
j were  dim  halos  in  the  gloom.  There 
was  a wind  stirring.  The  fog  poured 
! ihrough  the  dripping  rigging  like  unto 
j a processional  company  of  gray  ghosts. 

You  heard  them  whimpering.  The  dull 
, booming  of  the  machinery  below  was 
i like  the  sound  of  muffled  drums  and 
| muted  bfass.  The  lifting  swells  were  ! 
' like  hooked  witch-wives,  threateningly 


in  me  rroni  ui  ms  carnage.  me  wuic  j 


i-k  till  day-crack, 
en  La  Bourgogne? 


pimpled 


fevered 
it  a fur 
r kneeli 
. The 
h prefei 


» sick  man  wakes  at  midnight  with 
irt  of  fear.  He  escapes  from  the 
j of  bad  dreams.  His  body  is  cov- 
with  sweat.  Hie  hair  is  dank 
hollow  temples.  He  stares  for  a 
ent  at  the  dim  circle  of  orange- 
ed  light  cast  upon  the  ceiling  from 
ow  turned  lamp.  He  casts  a side- 
look  at  his  nurse.  Tile  wearied 
is  asleep  in  his  chair.  The  sick 
stares  at  him  curiously.  So,  this 
and  be-whiskered  little  fei- 
nt soft-footed,  ministering 
hovered  around  the  bed. 
and  faintly  heard  through 
hours  of  the  painful  day!  ;| 
my  face  he  has.  say— for  a 1 
ng  in  the  moonlight  to  his  | 
sick  man  smiles,  yet  he 
rs  the  present  commonplace  j 
guise  of  the  nurse;  he  delights  in  see-  , 
ir.g  him  thus— normal,  calm  in  the  ■! 
peaceful  midnight  hour.  How  quiet  1:  \ 
Is!  He  turns  again  to  the  ball  of  or-  ] 
tinge  upon  the  ceiling.  It  is  like  unto  | 
a magic  crystal.  He  gazes  into  It  j 
dreamily  and  sees  things— beckoning, 
veiled  shapes  that  nod  to  isleep;  and 
now  the  gentle  mother  draws  near;  his 
eyes  close.  Suddenly,  somewhere  in  the 
outside  darkness  a consumptive  starts 
a-coughing— a-hack,  a-hack,  a-hack! 
The  eyes  of  the  sick  man  blink;  they 
stare  at  the  curtained  window  with  an 
indescribable  look— pity,  expectation, 
fear  His  heart  beats  in  fearful  sym- 
pathy with  his  unknown  brother  in 
affliction.  Something  stirs  in  his 
throat;  he  fails  a-coughing.  The  nurse 
awakes.  There  is  no  more  sleep  for 
three  that  night. 


is  spread. 

This  reminds  us  of  a tale  told  by 
the  de  Goncourts  in  “La  Femme  du 
XVIII.  e Slfecle.”  A fashionable  woman 
ryas  so  zealous  In  her  study  of  medicine 
yfhat  she  would  practise  on  an  arm 
or  a leg  of  a corpse  In  her  carriage  while 
she  was  driven  from  "one  house  to  an- 
other to  attend  a reception  or  make  a 
call. 


You  suffer  from  insomnia.  You  lie 
awake  hearing  the  church-clock  strike 
the  hours  after  midnight. 

One! 

O man  take  heed! 

Two! 

What  speaks  the  deep  midnight? 

You  hear  trolley  cars  passing,  or  the  J 
thunder  of  a train:  and  footsteps  are  J 
heard  plainly  in  the  street  beneath  * 
your  window.  You  toss  about,  change 
and  change  your  position.  You  fret,  !j 
fume,  worry  at  the  barred  gates  of  j| 


p,  and  “Sleep  beholds  you  from  afar 


. 


awake."  Tired  at  last  of  the  unavail 
ing  struggle,  you  quit  your  bed,  make  i 
light,  reach  for  books  arid  a pipe.  Do  j 
you  take  a nip  of  something  strong?  j 
As  you  catch  a glimpse  of  your  face  i 
in  the  looking-glass,  you  think  with  a ] 
shiver  of  the  day’s  work. 


ut  perhaps  to  you  night  is  only  the  | 
ridor  off  which  your  bedroom  lies.  I 
nay  be  dark,  but  you  make  light;  it  j 
v be  haunted,  this  dusky  corridor,  i 
you  do  not  linger  in  it.  And  you  j 
wise.  ! 

THE  QUIETIST. 

• we  seem  busied  for  hours  and  days  in  j 
grtnatu  ns  over  seag  and  lands,  in  earnest  I 
ague.-,  strenuous  acti  ms  for  nothings  and 
urdilie*1.  cheated  by  spectral  jokes,  and  . 
ung  suddenly  with  ghostly  laughter,  to 
rebuked  by  the  cold,  lonely,  silent  mld- 
it.  and  to  rake  with  confusion  In  memory 
■ ng  the  gibbering  nonsense  to  find  the 
Ive  of  their  contemptible  cachinnation.  ; 


:d  Judgment?  And  what  has 
Department  done  in  the  mat- 


ing woman  in  the 


Anamosa  jail,  Iowa,  did  not  eat  spiders 
with  suicidal  Intent.'  Anton  Filtz,  ’cello 
tlrtuoso  at  the  court  of  Mannheim,  died 
In  170S  from  immoderate  indulgence  In 
spiders,  which  to  him  tasted  wondrous- 


like 


Btrawberries. 


Court  of  App'-als,  New  York,  has 
-A  that  to  sell  prison-made  goods 
other  States,  unlabelcd,  Is  not  a 
Ar.d  once  again  we  realize, 
ng  of  such  serious  consideration, 
our  civilization  is  opera-boufte. 


■Oman  of  sixty-four  years  claims 
ilwaukee,  through  her  lawyers, 
a book  agent  hypnotized  htr  and 
■ . her  to  subscribe  for  a book 
st  $1000.  The  book  company  is 
her  for  the  amount, 
book  agents,  play-actors,  promot- 
idvertislng  agents,  musicians  are 
Jtltjts — when  they  are  successful. 


Daily  Mall  tells  us  of  a fashion-  \ 
lector  In  London  who  thus  econ-  ! 
s time  He  eats  his  breakfast  In 
ougham  as  he  Is  driven  through 
End  squares — "They  that  go  down  j 
West  In  broughams.”  His  meal  is 


(HI-  Ik  m) 

MR.  GERICKE 


Enthusiastically  Welcomed  in 
Music  Hall. 


Familiar  Pieces  and  Several 
New  Players. 


View  of  the  Audience 
That  Was  Present. 


To  sav  that  the  concert  last  night 
was  without  flaw,  that  it  was  ideal, 
would  be  to  say  the  thing  which  Is  not. 

Naturally  there  was  nervousness  in 
the  orchestra,  and  this  was  shown  oc-  1 
casionally  in  the  overture,  as  well  as 
in  the  symphony.  The  attack  of  the 
ensemble"  was  not  always  rigidly  pre- 
cise. and  once  or  twice— as  in  the  vari- 
ations by  Brahms— there  was  a slight 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  ritards. 
Too  often  the  first  violins  were  car- 
ried awav  by  frenzy  of  tone,  but  Mr. 
Gericke,  'I  hope,  will  Repress  the  en- 
thusiasm the  exulting  in  strength 
that  bears  sound  dangerously  near 
noise  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
so  many  delightful  and  impressive  mo- 
ments that  the  few  flaws  may  well  be 
passed  over. 


Mr  Gericke  led  with  a firm,  unmis- 
takable beat;  with  marked  appreciation 
of  nuances;  with  sane  musical  knowl- 
edge and  feeling;  and  with  kindly  but 
strict  authority.  There  were  no  un- 
necessary gestures;  there  was,  of 
course  no  display  of  affectation,  no  de- 
sire to’  impress  the  audience,  except  by 
interpretation  of  the  composer’s  music. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Gericke  lead  like  a mere 
drill-master.  He  conducted  like  a mu- 
sician who  has  the  gift  of  conveying 
ouietly  his  wish  and  purpose  to  the 
players;  nor  was  he  ever  guilty  of  im- 
provising an  interpretation. 


the  neiTcrmance  of  "the^W-time  fa-  | 
vorites.”  So  the  chorus  is  to  he  we  ded 
out!  But  the  huge  impracticable  num- 
ber is  to  be  maintained,  and,  although 
I wish  Mr.  Heimonn  success  In  his 
trying  task.  I am  slow  to  believe  that 
even  under  his  inspired  beat  a chorus 
of  the  advertised  size  .of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  will  sing  with  due  appre- 
ciation of  nuances.  It  is  hard  for  ibe 
officers  and  many  of  the  members  of 
this  venerable  society  to  realize  that 
we  all’are  seeing  the  flld  of  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1S!)8.  and  are  not  enjoying 
music  as  it  was  given  in  the  late  fifties 
or  the  late  sixties.  By  the- way,  why 
does  ait  the  Handel  and  Haydn  produce 
Mr.  Hermann's  rew  opera  in  concert 
form?  To  be  sure,  it  would  not  be 
given  under  “royal  auspices”;  - but 
there  are  patronesses  in  the  city,  pa- 
tronesses galore. 


The  program  of  the  first  coijeert  of 
the  18th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke,  conduc- 
tor, was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  “Euryanthe” Weber 

Prelude,  Adagio  and  Gavotte  en  Rondeau 

Bach 

(Arranged  for  string  orchestra  by  Siglsmund 
Bachrich.) 

Variations  on  a theme  by  Haydn Brahms 

(Chorale  Sancti  Antoni.) 

Symphony  No.  5 Beethoven 

Mr.  Gericke  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  welcome  given  him  last  night  in 
Music  Hail  by  a very  large,  distin- 
guished, and  also  curious  audience. 
This  welcome  was  spontaneous,  hearty, 
long-continued,  honest.  The  music  '.ov- 
ers of  Boston  were  glad  to  see  his  face 
again,  to  see  him  walk  across  the 
shabby  stage  to  the  conductor’s  stand. 
They  remembered— many  of  them— the 
pioneer  work  of  Henschel;  they  re- 
membered brilliant  performances  led  by 
Nikiseh  and  Paur;  and  they  were  grate- 
ful toward  these  men,  not  caring  to 
dwell  upon  their  occasional  musical 
short-comings.  But  they  also  remem- 
bered that  it  was  under  Mr.  Gericke 
that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  gained  the  reputation  that  is  now 
a civic  glory;  they  remembered  that  he 
by  Indefatigable  labor,  native  and  ac- 
quired talent,  just  firmness,  and  cool 
sanity  moulded  the  orchestra  according 
to  his  will,  and  gave  to  it  a technic 
that  put  it  in  the  very  first  rank.  They 
also  remembered  Mr.  Gericke  as  a con- 
ductor whose  ideals  were  high,  whose 
. sense  of  the  responsibility  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  position  was  so  keen,  that 
no  friend  could  induce  him  to  admit 
to  a concert,  singer,  player  or  composi- 
tion that  in  his  judgment  was  un- 
worthy. They  remembered  all  these 
things.  Furthermore  they  remembered 
gratefully  and  affectionately  the  man 
himself.  They  welcomed  the  musician, 
the  conductor,  the  gentleman. 


The  pieces  played  are  so  familiar  that 
11  would  be  impertinent  to  discuss  them 
at  length.  The  Variations,  as  conduct- 
ed by  him,  wore  for  the  most  part  as 
well  defined  in  structure  as  though  the 
diagrams  of  their  anatomy  were  in  full 
sight;  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  vari- 
ations suggested  the  question  to 
Brahms:  “Well  said,  old  mo’.e!  Can  st 


work  i’  th'  ground  so  fast?”  The  rela- 
tion of  some  of  these  variations  to  the 
theme  recalls  the  dictum  of  von  Bulow: 
“The  theme  in  a set  cf  variations  has 
net  much  more  significance  than  the 
title  page  of  a book  lias  to  do  ivith  the 
text.”  . , 

I preferred  Mr.  Gericke’s  reading  of 
these  variations  to  his  reading  as  a 
whole  of  the  symphony  Thus  1 fail  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  slight  crescendo 
during  the  opening  of  the  scherzo.  Nor 
was  the  reading  of  the  andante  con 
moto  wholly  free  from  the  reproach 
of  over-precision.  But  it  was  a concert  | 
that  gave  much  immediate  pleasure  as 
well  as  a sure  promise  of  a season  of 
unusual  distinction. 


The  program-book,  speaking  of  the 
“Euryanthe”  overture,  says: 

“Now  we  come  upon  one  of  the 

most  originally  poetic  episodes  in  all 
Weber.  The  passage  is  borrowed  from 
the  scene  in  the  forest  in  the  sec- 
ond act  of  the  opera.  In  sl°w 
eight  violins  soli  e ccn  sordini  play  the  most 
mysterious  sustaired  harmonies  in  scarcely 
at  dible  pianissimo,  the  violas  soon  entering 
beneath  them  with  a subdued  tremolo,  like 
the  soft  rustling  of  leaves.” 

The  passage,  on  the  contrary,  is  found 
in  the  first  act  and  not  in  any  forest. 
It  forms  the  accompaniment  to  Eury- 
anthes  recitative  “Die  ihr  der  Liebe, 
where  shetells  to  Eglantine  the  speech 
of  Emma’s  ghost.  The  forest  scene,  by 
the  way,  is  in  the  third  act. 


The  program  of  the  concert  next  Sat- 
urday evening  will  be  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Melpomene” Chadwick 

Concerto  for  violin  in  A minor,  Op.  18 

Goldmark 

Mr.  Kneisel. 

Svrr.phonic  Poem.  "V.vsehrad”  Smetana 

Syn  phony  No.  2 Schumann 

Philip  Hale. 


The  Navy  Department  has  made  pub-  1 
ic  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  r 
ourt-mariial  in  the  case  of  Chaplain  , 
dclntyre.  Let  us  see.  How  long  ago 
va-  it  that  the  court-martial  In  the 
ter,  the  engineer,  sat,  heard. 


When  I come  to  consider  (he  concert 
Itself  I am  handicapped  by  certain 
things.  First  of  all,  I was  not  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Mr.  Gericke.  I heard  one  concert,  by 
accident,  when  he  led.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  me  to  draw  a compari- 
son between  the  Mr.  Gericke  of  those 
years  and  the  Mr.  Gericke  of  last 
night. 

Secondly:  When  Mr.  Gericke  left  this 
city  on  account  of  his  health,  the  or- 
chestra was  stamped  by  his  convictions, 
experience,  individuality.  The  orchestra 
was  his  obedient  child.  Players  had 
touched  elbows  for  many  rehearsals  and 
concerts.  Last  night  certain  players— 
men  of  reputation  in  this  country  and 
in  France— played  together  with  the 
others  for  the  first  time.  The  first  oboe, 
the  first  liute,  the  first  clarinet,  the 
first  trumpet,  the  second  trombone,  the 
kettle-drum  man  were  new  to  the  or- 
chestra, the  hall,  the  audience.  How- 
ever distinguished  their  talent  may  be, 
every  musician  knows  the  difficulties  in 
the  attack,  and  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion under  such  conditions.  Mr. 
Gericke  held  rehearsals  only  last  week. 

Does  this  sound  like  an  apology  for 
Mr.  Gericke?  There  Is  none  needed.  On 
the  oonirary  there  should  be  the  warm- 
est praise  for  the  performance  that 
followed  these  rehearsals.  There  was 
a precision  of  attack  in  wood-wind  and 
brass  that  has  not  been  observed  by 
me  since  I attended  the  first  concert 
given  by  Mr.  Nikiseh.  Under  ills  reign, 
carelessness  In  this  matter  crept  in,  and 
under  Mr.  Paur  the  playing  of  the 
wood-wind,  brilliant  as  several  of  the 
players  individually  were,  was  too 
often  slovenly.  Last  night  the  results 
of  i he  few  rehearsals  were  surprising. 

Nor  were  these  results  due  to  Mr. 
Gericke  alone.  It  is  a great  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  men  who  take  the 
places  of  fhe  lamented  dead.  The  obo- 
ist proved  himself  to  be  a virtuoso  of 
the  very  first  rank,  and  I use  the  word 
virtuoso  in  its  better  sense.  The  flute 
player  has  a full,  biautlful  ton<“,  and 
the  clarinetist  played  with  skill  and 
distinction.  Nor  should  the  admirable 
playing  of  the  first  trumpet  and  the 
kettle-drum  man  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  strings  are  practically  un- 
changed. 

These  are  Impressions,  only  impres- 
sion-. They  will  no  doubt  be  oopflrm"1 
and  strengthened  by  repealed  he 


Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies.  the  Welsh 
baritone,  was  In  Boston  Thursday,  and 
he  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  choral 
enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  Maine  Fes- 
tival at  Portland.  From  his  statement 
it  would  seem  that  for  once  a bulky 
chorus  showed  signs  of  life.  Mr.  Da- 
vies will  leave  New  York  this  month, 
to  give  a series  of  concerts  in  Ger- 
many, beginning  at  Berlin,  where  he 
lias  already  sung  with  marked  success. 
He  will  return  to  the  United  States 
in  the  spring. 


I read  with  pain  that  Mr.  Henri  Mar-  ; 
teau  has  been  making  in  print  disagree- 
able remarks  about  music  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

He  says:  “If  one  sets  about  musical- 

ly educating  a city  of  the  importance  6f 
San  Francisco”  (which  he  says  Is  “hard- 
ly beyond  the  A B C of  music”),  “and 
has  at  his  disposal  the  most  primitive 
means,  he  should  produce  some  master- 
pieces and  modern  novelties  and  by  all 
means  lay  aside  such  mediocrities  as 
Goetz’s  Symphony  in  F.” 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Marteau  stick  to 
his  fiddle?  The  time  spent  in  writing 
reviews  and  impressions  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  by  him  in  studying  mu- 
sical ornamentation  in  the  time  of  Se- 
bastian Bach,  especially  the  trill,  how 
it  should  begin  and  end. 


Le  Mfenertrel,  Sept.  18,  published  this 
obituary  notice: 

“Another  suicide.  A young  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  American  singer, 
Miss  Lyon,  who,  it  is  said,  turned  the 
heads  of  all  the  men  in  a caffe-concert 
at  Constantinople,  while  sailing  on  the 
Bosphorus  with  several  companions, 
suddenly  drew  a revolver  from  her  bod- 
ice and  put  a ball  in  her  temple,  before 
any  one  could  seize  the  weapon.” 

Does  any  cne  know  who  this  Miss 
Lyon  was? 


It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  young 
Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  was  turned  down 
at  Hamburg,  for  his  arrogance  has  been 
not  only  ridiculous  but  prejudicial  to 
music,  especially  to  composers— and 
most  of  all  his  father— when  he  deigned 
to  conduct  their  works.  The  opera 
house  at  Hamburg  opened  this  sehson 
with  “Die  Meistersinger,”  and  Siegfried 
was  to  conduct.  Not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  father’s  opera— al- 
though it  has  been  reported  that  he 
could  conduct  them  all  with  his  eyes 
shut  and  one  hand  tied  behind  him,  he 
asked  for  several  extra  rehearsals.  3 The 
manager,  not  being  dazzled  by  "daddy- 
ism,”  replied  that  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom in  Hamburg  to  rehearse  so  much 
operas  that  were  familiar  to  everybody 
connected  with  the  theatre.  And  an- 
other ruled  that  night  in  Siegfried’s 
place.  -> 


Through  the.  courtesy  of  Professor 


The  Cecilia  will  surely  give  this  sea- 
son Berlioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust,” 
the  new  choral  works  of  Verdi  that 
have  excited  wonder  in  Paris,  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  a cantata  by  Bach.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Benoit’s  “Lucifer” 
will  be  given  tfils  season.  Perhaps  this 
is  to  be  regretted  by  musicians  who 
always  wish,  and  with  reason,  to  hear 
works  that  are  new  to  them,  but  I 
doubt  whether  "Lucifer”  would  be  a 
popular  success.  Ten  years  from  now 
tlie  Cecilia  may  awake  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  Professor  H.  W.  Parker’s  “Sc. 
Christopher”  and  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “The 
Lily  Nymph”  are  works  that  have  in- 
terested audiences  and  are  worthy  of 
performance  in  the  town  where  the 
composers  are  so  well  known. 

I hone  that  when  the  Cecilia  gives 
“The  Damnation  of  Faust”  it  will  give 
!t  without  cuts.  For  some  inexplicable  1 
reason  the  chorus  in  hell  beginning 
“Traill  cun  Marcxil”  with  the  words, 
that  according  to  Berlioz  are  spoken  by 
tlie  damned,  was  mutilated  beyond  rec- 1 
ognition  at  the  last  performance.  Not 
only  is  it  worth  while  per  sc,  but  it  i» 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  angelic 
chorus,  which,  welcoming  Marguerite, 
*>pds  the  remarkable  work. 


The  announcement  of  the  Handel  and 
Ilaydn  does  not  thrill  me  with  Joy,  nor 
do  I count  the  days  and  nights  before 


John  K.  Paine,  I am  able  to  tell  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  the  story  of  his 
opera,  “Azara."  The  libretto  written 
by  him  has  been  published  in  attractive 
form  by  the  Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  opera  is  in  three  acts,  and  the 
scene  is  in  Provence,  about  the  time  of 
•the  early  crusades. 

Act  I.  Interior  court  of  Rainulfs  cas- 
tle. King  Rainulf  (bass  )awaits  news 
of  the  battle,  raging  near  the  castle. 
His  son  Gontran  (tenor)  is  leading  the 
Christians  against  the  Saracens,  com- 
manded by  Malek  (baritone).  Gontran 
is  victorious,  and  among  those  who 
assemble  to  welcome  his  return  is 
Azara  (soprano),  a Moorish  maiden,^  the 
ward  of  Aymar,  a vassal  of  the  King 
The  latter  suddenly,  beholding  her 
beauty,  falls  in  love  with  I.er  and  plans 
to  make  her  his  own.  Gontran  enters 
with  his  knights,  and  for  his  promised 
reward,  claims  the  hand  of  Azara,  to 
w hom  he  is  secretly  betrothed.  Rainulf 
tries  to  dissuade  him,  and  tells  of  the 
necessity  of  a political  marriage.  The 
Knights  piotest  against  Azara  because 
she  is  an  infidel.  Aymar  explains  that 
she  was  baptized  as  a child.  The  King 
disbelieves  this,  orders  Gontran  to  go 
to  Spain.  Gontran,  furious,  has  the 
prist  ner  Malek  "led  in,  and  to  him  he 
gives  back  his  sword,  and  sets  him  free. 
The  King  tells  the  guards  to  hurl  the 
prisoner  over  the  cliif.  Gontran  inter- 
feres with  drawn  sword.  In  the  confu- 
sfcm  Malek  disappears.  Gontran  ac- 
cuses his  father  of  hypocrisy  and  past 
naughty  deeds.  Rainulf  curses  and  dis- 
owns him. 

Act  II.  An  open  forest  glade  by  the 
seashore.  Night.  Azra  and  Aymar, 
escaped  from  the  castle,  are  waiting 
for  the  dawn.  Orchestra  scene:  “Soft 

lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  shore;  mys- 
terious forest  sounds;  wood-nymphs  ap- 


ir  nml  (111  about  in  the  moonbeams, 

1 hover  around  the  sleeping  Azam; 

j..vn  and  daybreak;  far-off  echo  of 
fnting  horns.”  Shepherds  enter  and 
i her  that  Gontran  ts  uninjured,  and 
in  the  forest.  Aymar  s«^t  out  with 
m to  find  him.  Miilek  appears  on  his 
y to  l.is  galley.  He  Is'  struck  by 
era's  beauty  and  resemblance  to  the 
liph’s  queen.  The  truth  comes  o'er 
a. , Azara  is  the  Moslem  princess, 
t years  ago  in  thj  shock  of  biH'tle, 
quest  of  whom  he  has  been  sent  to 
I >VenCe.  He  explains  all  this,  shows 
* the  portrait  of  her  mother,  urges 
to  return;  and  he,  too,  falls  vlo- 
ily  In  love  with  her.  She  spurns 
it,  and  reminds  him  that  Gontran  had 
_d  his  life.  He  seizes  her;  she 
1 ws  a dagger,  threatening,  to  kill  her- 
C.  Mitlek  hears  footsteps,  and  with- 
ws.  Gontran  enters  alone,  and 
|j^*ra  falls  fainting  at  his  feet.  They 
i surprised  by  Rainulf,  who  says  all 
1 be  forgiven,  if  Gontran  will  resign 
maid  to  his  care.  The  son  draws 
sword;  the  King  commands  re- 
ners  to  seize  them;  and  then  Gontran 
s his  father  of  the  murder  of  his 
and  his  despoilment  of  the  Holy 
:hre  when  he  went  as  pilgrim  to 
it.  He  then  hands  him  a parch- 
given  him  that  day  by  a priest, 
dllje  Papal  edict  cuts  him  off  from 
and  land.  Saracens  led  by 
> Iek  appear.  In  the  fight  Rainulf  is 
founded  mortally.  Azara  is  carried  off 
•:«ji  the  enemy.  The  Moorish  galley 
V scs  by.  Miilek  and  his  men  sing 
!lj  r war  song,  while  Gontran  and  his 
owers  call  for  vengeance, 
ct  111.  By  the  moat  of  Gontran’s 
•le.  Gontran  is  now  King.  He  has 
ght  in  vain  for  Azara.  It  is  the 
May-day.  Burghers,  maidens, 
girls  appear.  Miilek  is  pres- 
umed as  a minstrel.  Azara  has 
aped  from  the  harem  walls  in  Spain 

*her  way  to  Gontran.  Miilek 
before  him  disguised  as  a troti- 
The  courtiers  notice  her  and 
bids  her  sing.  She  tells  her 
■how  the  desperate  Mcor  had 
;ged  her  flying  footsteps,  while  cn- 
ng  hope  sustained  her  soul  that  she 
uld  rest  in  loving  arms  at  last.” 
;|?  disc'osee  herself  to  her  lover,  while 
jlek  trie3  to  stab  her.  Gontran 
|?sts  the  dagger  from  him.  Miilek  in 
ipair  draws  a concealed  dagger  end 
s at  the  feat  of  Azara,  who  is  em- 
ceed by  Gontran,  ' amid  acclamations 
joy  and  loyalty.” 

'he  story  is  told  in  flowing  versa  of 
ich  Azara’s  scene  by  the  sea  is  a 

cimen: 

ly  the  balmy  zephyr  sighs. 

1 whispers  to  the  trembling  leaves 
plaint  with  fond  caress; 

U’y  the  murmur  swells  and  dies 
•thing  the  troubled  soul  that  grieves 
vanished  happiness, 
eyes  of  Faith  alone  can  look 
.-ond  the  leafy  vale 
it  hides  the  Wildwood  path  and 
brook 

» distant  fell  ar.d  dale. 

- seeing  vision  of  the  mind! 
e's  holy  place  thou  hast  divined, 
th  faith-illumined  eyes  I see 
iere  now  my  true  heart  waits  for  me. 
lat  music  haunts  yon  sylvan  bowers 
le  nightingale,  oft  mule  bv  day, 
ne  ardent  lay  of  love  I hear, 
winged  Eros’  magic  power, 
bear  my  message  far  away 
him  forever  dear! 

ay  how  my  Xr\i4 love,  like  gold,  | 

.11  be  more  pure  and  precious  found. 

more  by  Are  'tis  tried, 
glowing  heart  shall  ne’er  grow  cold, 
>ugh  dangers  daik  our  lives  sur- 
round, 

e ocean’s  surging  tide, 
ir  nightingale!  tell  him  my  tele 
soulful  song;  then  homeward  fly 
eager  wing,  and  quickly  bring 
: word  of  love,  lest  I should  die! 
has,  as  you  see,  Piofessor  Paine 
s back  to  the  romantic  period  for 
inspiration  of  his  music.  On  the 
hand  he  turns  away  from  the  misty 
th;  on  the  other,  from  the  extreme 
lism  of  the  hypo-modern  Italians  and 
oung  German  imitators.  Here 
story,  pure  and  simple;  here 
alrous  deeds;  here  is  oppor- 
ty  for  rich  costumes  and  varied 
nery. 

rofessor  Paine  has  finished  the  opera 
i is  now  at  work  on  the  piano-and- 
ce  arrangement.- Mr.  Carl  Pflneger 
translating  the  opera  into  German, 
i I shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  opera 
sees  ;he  footlights  in  Germany, 
tnd  yet  the  pit^-  of  it!  the  pity  of  it! 
hy  cannot  an  opera  written  by  an 
nerican  composer  of  the  high  repu- 
tion  that  Professor  Paine  enjoys  be 
educed  in  his  own  country  and  sung 
Americans?  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  his  own 
era  company. 


ir  In  mind  that  Mr.  Atlhur- 
will  hold  “Symphony  Anni- 
es'* this  season  at  his  rooms 
Boy  IS  ton  Street.  His  object  Is 
to  onuble  one  to 


them.  Beethoven  Is  largely  represent-'  should  bi 
I ed.  nor  are  Mozart.  Haydn.  Schubert,  M.  Curry 
and  Schumann  forgotten.  Brahms  and  vals  Class 
Tschalkowsky  w ill  be  heard,  and  o in 
mournfully  beautiful  quartet  of  the  praiseworthy:  it  I 
‘-oaf  and  erased  Smetana  will  be  ie-  listen  Intelligently. 

* ! A muss  In  1>  by  nenlim'n  Cutter, 

Among  the  novelties  will  be  the  line  for  solo  voices,  unison  chorus  and  ur- 
quartet  In  D by  Cfisar  Franck.  This  gan.  will  be  given  for  the  first  Umo,  Ocb 
remarkable  work,  written  In  1389.  was,  22.  at  the  Chnreh  or  th  Immaculate 
first  performed  at  n concert  of  ih  y Corccptlon,  Mr.  George  E.  '.Vhltlig.  or- 

SocietO  Nation. ile.  Paris,  April  19,  is:u.[  garlst.  

1 first  mo v . ui.  ,.  . .,  icn'4«tii'i  i 

allegro,-  is  lirflv  In  conception;  the  I 
scherzo,  muted.  Is  of  fantastic  color 
and  delicate  workmanship.  The  lar-l 
ghetto  develops  a most  expressive' 
theme,  and  the  finale  includes  rccol-l 


The  subscription  tickets  with  reserved 
its  for  the  series  of  Kneisel  Quartet 
ncerts  in  Association  Hall,  Oct.  24, 
<v.  21,  Dec.  5.  Jan.  2,  30,  Feb.  13, 
lrch  13,  April  10,  will  be  sold  Mon- 
y (tomorrow)  morning  at  the  box 
ice  of  Music  Hall.  The  sale  will  be- 
: at  9 o’clock. 

The  Journal  published  last  Sunday  the 
t of  pieces  that  will  be  performed, 
d it  Is  not  necessary  now  to  repeat 


lections  of  the  theme  of  the  prelude, 
the  scherzo  and  the  larghetto,  most 
ingeniously  in!  rod  noted. 

There  will  be  a quartet  (op.  6)  by 
Serge  Tanieff,  pianist,  and  for  a time 
director  of  the  Mascow  Conservatory. 
He  is  a pupil  of  Nicolas  Rubinstein;  a 
eevdted  friend  of  Tschailtowsky,  he 
was  the  first  to  play  several  of  Ids 
more  Important  piano  pieces,  and  he 
has  edited  several  of  his  posthumous 
works.  He  has  written  much  chamber 
music;  according  to  Pougin,  six  quar- 
tets for  piano  and  strings.  And  in  1895 
his  trilogy  in  eight  scenes.  “Orestie,” 
was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is 
called  an  "occidentallst;”  his  music  is 
not  too  intensely  and  aggressively  na- 
tional. 

Then  there  will  be  an  octet  for  strings 
by  Svendsen,  a piano  quartet  by  Schar- 
wenka,  and  a concerto  for  violin  by 
Bach.  < * *“* 

Messrs.  Joseffy.  Rosenthal.  Siloti, 
Scharwenka,  Whiting,  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe,  and  members  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  assist. 

<.*♦ 

Melba  has  been  studying  the  part  of 
1 Mimi  in  “La  BohCme”  with  Puccini,  the 
composer.  The  opera  will  be  produced 
here  this  season  by  the  Charles  A.  Ellis 
Company. 

It  is  not  true  that  Hans  Richter  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  conducting  on 
account  of  a lame  arm. 

Here  is  gossip  about  Rosenthal,  who 
will  play  here  this  season:  “His  home 

life  is  especially  interesting.  He  spends 
a great  deal  of  time  in  Vienna  and  at 
Ischl,  but  it  Is  at  his  charming  little 
house  at  Abazzio,  near  Trieste,  that  one 
sees  him  at  his  best.  It  is  situated  in 
a very  picturesque  spot,  and  faces  the 
blue  Adriatic.  In  fact,  it  is  an  ideal 
retreat  for  an  artist.  There  he  lives 
in  seclusion  with  his  beloved  piano, 
and  spends  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
daily  in  practice.  He  is  an  early  riser, 
and  after  taking  his  matutinal  plijpge. 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  the  instru- 
ment. Seated  in  a comfortable  chair 
he  receives  visitors,  chats,  and  trans- 
acts his  business  without  even  allowing 
his  finger  to  wander  away  from  the 
keyboard.  It  Is  a difficult  matter  some- 
times to  convince  him  that  there  is, 
such  a thing  as  food,  and  that  he  must 
stop  long  enough  to  eat.  As  a rule,  his 
meals  are  very  short  ones,  and  many 
of  them  are  served  to  him  while  he  is 
seated  at  the  piano.  Rosenthal’s  mo- 
ments of  recreation  are  spent  at  bil- 
liards. This  he  varies  with  the  Ameri- 
can game  of  poker,  at  which  he  is  quite 
proficient.  He  learned  the  latter  dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  America,  and  has 
since  introduced  it  all  over  Vienna.” 

The  last  time  I saw  Rosenthal  he  was 
enjoying  hot  sausage  in  New  York  and 
discoursing  eloquently  and  wittily  con- 
cerning the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  and 
tne  influence  of  the  French  decadents. 
He  will  give  a recital  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall  Oct.  28.  After  three  more  recitals 
there  he  will  appear  in  Boston.  Later 
he  will  give  concerts  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  Mexico. 

Musical  talent,  is  making  itself  known 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  elaborate  prepa- 
rations are  ir,  progress  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a comic  opera  called  “Zekna,” 
by  James  Beall,  a tenor,  who  is  said  to 
nave  been  two  seasons  with  the  Bos- 
tonians. Most  of_ih,e  singers  in  the 
company  are  local  performers,  though 
seme  are  from  Chattanooga.  One  of 
the  Atlanta  papers  says,  “The  melodies 
of  'Zeier.a'  are  said  by  competent  critics 
to  be  among  the  most  beautiful  ever 

written.” New  York  Times. 

Teresa  Carreno  will  make  her  first 

appearance  this  season  in  Chicago  Jan. 
13,  14. 

Tliev  propose  to  form  a Russian  opera 
company  in  New  York,  with  Mr.  Me  1- 
wedleff  at  the  head.  The  object  of  the 
company  wili  be  to  sing  Russian  operas 
in  the  Russian  language.  We  heard 
Mr.  Mcdwedieff  here  last  spring.  In 
fact,  we  should  have  heard  him  if  we 
had  been  passing  by  Tremont  Temple 
instead  of  sitting  within  its  walls.  A 
vigorous,  robust,  athletic  singer. 

The  Whitinsville  Musical  Association 
of  IDO  voices,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Curry  con- 
ductor, willy  give  at  their  first  concert 
Bruch's  “Fair  Ellon”  and  a miscellane- 
ous program. 

Those  who  wish  to  dilate  with  the 
proper  emotion  at:  Symphony  concerts 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  William  H.  j v-.ul.ain, 
tenor- par  noblle  fra t rum --will  give  an 
organ  recital  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Oot.  19. 

Johanna  Gadskl  will  make  a concert 
tour  through  the  country  before  ncr  ap- 
pearance In  opera  In  November. 

The  first  of  the  Music  Students’ 
Chamber  concerts  will  be  given  in  As- 
sociation Hall  Nov.  8.  By  the  way,  will 
the  Ondrlcek-Schultz  Quartet  be  reor- 
ganized this  season?  and  will  the 
Schnltzler  Quartet  persevere,  and  will 
liot  the  Adamowski  Quartet  be  heard 
here?  Mayor  Quincy  claims  that  Bos- 
ton is  a musical  town.  Let  us  have 
concerts  between  all  meals,  as  well  as 
before  and  after  dinner. 

I wonder  whether  Mayor  Quincy,  or 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  that  admirable  musi- 
cian and  conductor,  chose  the  program 
for  the  First  of  the  People's  concerts 
“Under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Boston,”  which 
will  bo  given  tonight  at  Music  Hall? 
I observe  that  Mr.  Shirley  will  sing  a 
song  by  C.  H.  Gounod,  who  is  probably 
our  old  friend  Gounou,  known  by  his 
baptismal  certificate  as  Charles  Fran- 
cois Gounod.  Accuracy,  accuracy,  Mr. 
Mayor,  even  In  concert  programs.  Bos- 
tonians will  hear  Thomas,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Lumbye,  Wagner,  Bizet,  Clara  lv. 
Rogers,  Ludessi,  Latann,  all  more  or 
less  knovyn  to  fame.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  citizens  and  citizenesses  will  thus 
acquire  "a  liking  for  the  sort  of  com- 
position that  endures,”  to  quote  from 
the  officially  inspired  circular. 

Tonight  also  Mr.  Brooke  and  his  pop- 
ular Chicago  Marine  Band  will  give 
the  last  of  their  Sunday  concerts  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  Bizet  will  be  heard 
there  as  well  as  at  Music  Hall,  and 
Nevin's  “Narcissus”— a tune  that  some 
of  you  may  have  heard,  will  be  played. 
Mr.  Brooke’s  own  “Our  Na  ion  s Guard" 
will  be  repeated,  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sam- 
mis  will  sing.  Popular  music;  and  if 
people  pay  to  hear  music,  why  should 
they  not  hear  music  that  they  like, 
especially  when  it  is  well  played  or 
sung?  I Confess  that  I should  to 

hear  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
play  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes  at  a 
solemn  Symphony  concert.  It  would 
be  a*  pleasure  lo  see  the  audience  for- 
get program  books  and  really  sit  up. 

Mr.  John  Franklin  Botume,  assisted 
by  Miss  Maud  C.  Blaekmer,  will  give 
a song  recital  in  Chickering  Hall  Oct. 
26.  His  program  is  an  agreeable  re- 
lief from  the  average  “offering”— as 
theatre-managers  say — of  concert  giv- 
ers Not  a song  by  Brahms;  not  even 
a song  by  Schubert.  Schumann  or 
Franz;  but  Italian  ditties,  an  aria  from 
Pa’.adilke's  “Patrie,”  Stanford's  idea 
of  what  songs  the  clown  sang  in 
“Twelfth  Night.”  a ballad  by  Loewe. 
and— mirabile  dictu— at  least  ten, songs 
in  English.  Mr.  Botume  sets  a gool 
example  early  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Edward  Brigham  will  also  give 
a song  recital  at  Malden  Oct.  19,  and 
some  of  his  selections  are  not  familiar. 
Loewe's  "Phosporescence,"  for  in- 
stance, and  Wallace's  "The  Bell  Rin- 
ger" are  not  often  heard  in  these  days, 
nor  does  Mr.  Brigham  turn  up  his  nose 
at  jfLolloy. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  Har- 
vard University  chamber  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  given  by  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  Nov.  1.  The  program 
will  be  strictly  classical:  Haydn's  Quar- 
tet, op.  74,  in  G minor;  Mozart's  Quar- 
tet, in  D minor,  and  Beethoven's  Quar- 
tet, op.  59,  in  F major.  The  sale  opened 
Saturday  with  good  results. 

Mr.  Strube  led  an  orchestra  of  Sym- 
phony players  at  Newburyport,  Oct.  10, 
with  marked  success,  according  to  the 
Newburyport  News.  The  News  said: 
“To  criticise  last  night's  concert 
would  be  the  baldest  kind  of  presump- 
tion.” And  then  the  reviewer  discovered 
dancing  Tyrolese  peasants  in  Grieg’s 
“Peer  Gynt”  suite.  Mr.  Nagel  of  the 
orchestra  played  'cello  solos,  and  the 
reviewer  said,  “he  might  have  worn 
his  fingers  off  on  his  strings,  and  the 
audience  would  h«A-e  staid  to  see  him 
do  it.”  A cruel,  if  nattering  tribute! 

t * * 

Listen  to  this  wail  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson  of  the  New  York  Times.  [ 
echo  his  wail.  “A  good  many  musi- 
cians labor  under  the  delusion  that  th? 
New'  York  Times  is  a sort  of  charitable 
institution;  but  it  is  not.  Teachers  who  ; 
desire  publication  of  the  fact  that  they  j 
have  returned  from  the  country  or  Eu-  j 
rope  and  have  reopened  their  studios 
should  apply  at  the  business  office  of 
this  paper.  Information  of  that  kind 
is  not  news,  and  is  not  printed  in  the 
news  columns.” 


A new  weekis  pup'  r.  "Muali  i'l  Am 
ca.”  edited  by  Mr.  John  C.  Freund, 
poured  for  the  first  time  Oct.  8.  It  i>r 
lues  to  bo  a elcan.  Impartial  jour 
Tho  first  number  contained  article* 


Messrs.  Friend,  Leonard  Molding.  Spun- 
uth,  Challl n,  Warren  Davenport,  and 
othois.  * i 

Mr.  Paur'a  first  Philharmonic  (program 
In  New  York.  Nov.  6.  Is  as  follows: 

Ivcriure  "Benvenuto  I'clllni" ll.-rliOS 

Plano  concerto,  No.  2,  It  Inn Ilrnhma 

Adelc  nun  dor  Che. 

Symphony  No.  7 Ililliovcn 

Rosa  Sucher  has  been  talking  about 
make-up.  "It  Is  indispensable,  because 
feature-*,  through  the  'nmk<‘-up,  uro 
rendered  more  plastic,  the  colors  truer, 
the  eyes  more  expressive.  The  strong 
light  nnd  the  distance  from  the  spec- 
tators make  It  absolutely  necessary.  I 
have  been  often  told  that  I looked  well 
on  the  stage,  and  no  less  seldom  asked 
hdw  I made  up.  My  maxim  Is  ono  that 
could  be  applied  as  well  to  many  other 
questions  In  life— not  too  much  of  a 
tiling  because  it  is  good.  A made-up 
face  must  look  well  when  one  is  very 
near.  Then  only  Is  It  right  for  the 
stage.  So  far  as  tho  kind  of  cosmetics 
affects  the  question,  my  belief  Is  that 
the  most  expensive  are  the  best.  I am 
careful  to  use  little  red.  I take  tints 
that  are  neither  too  dark  nor  too  light 
and  am  chiefly  careful  to  see  that  I 
please  myself  Over  the  little  red  I use, 
light,  dry,  English  powder  Is  sprinkled. 
I use  blond  for  the  lashes  find  black  for 
the  brows,  following  the  plan  of  na- 
ture.” But  what  a wig  she  wears  as 
BriinnhllJe!  And  she  was  one  of  the 
fattest  Isoldes  known  to  tile  stage,  the 
kind  of  woman  that  is  represented  as 
Germania  extolling  a particular  breu. 

* " • 

I had  hoped  to  discuss  Mr.  Krehblels’ 
new  book,  “Music  and  Manners  in  the 
Classical  Period,”  but  I must  defer  the 
discussion  until  next  Sunday.  The 
most  intsiesting  chapters  are  those 
concerning  the  Mozart  Centenary  at 
Salzburg. 

* * * 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  the  drama'ist, 
is  a hot  admirer  of  Wagner.  Witness 
his  preface  to  Volume  I.  of  the  souvenir 
I of  the  Wagner  Cycles  at  Covent  Garden. 
He  represents  the  composer  as  saying— 
and  I add  the  comments  of  the  Referee 
reviewer: 

"I  will  now  write  a drama  for  the 
performance  of  which  a special  theatre 
must  bo  built.  I will  have  it  built  in 
; the  furthermost  corner  of  the  world. 
My  drama  shall  last  four  nights;  no 
living  artist  shall  have  skill  to  play 
therein  until  they  have  gone  to  school 
again,  unlearnt  all  they  now  know,  and 
learnt  all  I can  teach  them.  I will 
write  my  music  for  an  orchestra  such 
as  does  not  exist.  I will  write  for  in- 
struments that  have  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. I will  invent  them.  For  my 
poem  I will  take  all  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  waters  that  are  under  the 
earth,  and  I will  write  in  a new  tongue. 
My  scenery  shall  be  unrepresentable; 
rainbows,  fire,,  and  the  depths  of  the 
rivers.  My  characters  shall  be  gods, 
toads,  heroes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air.” 
Surely  the  advocate  goes  a little  be- 
yond his  brief.  A composer  who  writes 
for  instruments  that  have  not  been  in- 
vented, who  demands  unrepresentable 
scenery,  should  not  complain  that  he 
has  to  bide  his  time.  The  public  is  ac- 
cused of  neglecting  Wagner;  it  is  thu3 
excused.  But  Mr.  Parker  is  an  enthusi- 
ast. He  exaggerates  the  distinctions 
between  "tweedledum  and  tweedledee," 
as  Pope  says  in  an  epigram  on  the 
musical  war  that  was  raging  in  his 
time.  It  is  claiming  too  much  for  Wag- 
ner to  say  that  his  work  was  "to  ba 
mail?  clear,  brought  home,  one  might  al- 
most say,  to  the  deaf  and  blind  by  every 
human  contrivance."  This  is  nonsense. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  unrepre- 
sentable scenery  when  once  it  has  be- 
come representable  must  be  invis'ble 
still  to  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  must 
ever  remain  insensible  to  sound,  still 
it  is  really  placing  music  in  a posi  ion 
which  Gluck,  with  all  his  theorizing, 
would  not  have  accepted  for  the  work 
of  a composer.  Mr.  Parker  argues  In 
such  fashion  that  he  seems  to  deprive 
music 'of  its  independence  as  an  art, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  act- 
ing, which  (lets  not  exist  except  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  dra- 
matist's art.  This  is  asking  too  liltle 
for  music.  It  is  asking  too  much,  how- 
ever, when  Mr.  Parker  says  of  Wagner 
that  "he  invented  the  Leading  MolLe, 
and  music,  which  had  hitherto  been 
only  emotional,  became  intellectual.” 
The  “lending  motive”  does  not  make 
music  intellectual.  The  leading  mo'ive 
is  only  a trick.  It  is  sometimes  a hit 
of  a nuisance.  Now,  emotional.  It  seems 
to  me.  is  the  very  thing  music  should 
bo.  I r an  no  more  conceive  of  music 
Ilian  of  painting  as  peculiarly  intel- 
lectual, for  the  one  appeals  not  more 
directly  to  the  ear  than  the  other  to  the 
eye;  and  to  endeavor  to  say  more  to 
tlic  understanding  in  music  than  music 
will  express  is  to  try  to  make  cf  music 
something  that  it  is  not. 

Fhilxp  Hale. 


BCTOBER. 

Re<l  leaves  are  in  the  water 
And  red  leaves  underfoot. 

Red  hips  I pluck  for  fruit, 

I,  April's  daughter. 

The  wind,  my  hound,  before  me 
Runs  swift  and  whimpers,  chid; 

A crystal  casket-lid 
Of  sky  bends  o'er  me. 

A rainbow  arches  over 
My  head,  and  bids  me  hope  all; 

My  Jewel  is  the  opal. 

The  rain,  my  lover. 

I.  clad  with  running  water 
And  shod  with  sleamins  mist. 

Bring  ye  to  winter's  tryst. 

I,  April's  daughter. 

Tfe  received  many  letters  Saturday. 
Seme  went  immediately  Into  the  waste- 
basket. Others  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion this  week. 

the 


"Q.,"  alas,  is  still  silent;  but 
Quletist.  now  In  North  Carolina,  sent 
this  tale  of  sleep-chasing; 

THE  IDIOT  NIGHT. 

Tou  must  bend  lower,  for  this  is  to  , 
be  whispered.  Nearer  yet.  Now  lis- 
ten. If  you  walk  abroad  with  the  night 
at  the  deep  hour,  remember  to  pray  the 
Virgin,  for  the  sake  of  your  soul,  that 
the  night  be  not  that  Idiot  which  Is 
born  once  in  the  year  at  an  ever 
varying  time,  that  witless  one  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dusky 
children  of  lusty  Time  and  his  para- 
mour, Darkness — O the  dark-browed 
nights!  Remember  that  though  the 
danger  be  great,  you  need  not  walk 
blindly  Into  the  arms  of  the  Idiot,  for 
God  hath  ordained  It  so  that  signs  of 
the  Idiot's  approach  are  never  wanting. 

And.  indeed,  the  mercy  of  God  extend- 
eth  further.  For  that  night  Is  always 
one  in  which  few  men  would  stir  forth 
—why  should  they  when  the  home-fire 
Is  bright,  and  in  the  outside  dark  the 
Idiot  mopes  at  the  evil  weather?  But— 

O bend  lower,  there  are  men  that  are 
outside  the  paie  of  God's  msrcy  aye, 

It  Is  true,  but  do  not  leave  me.  They 
that  be  morose  men,  harassed  by 
•thoughts  and  sorrows  ar.d  regrets  and  l;  tory.’ 
sins  which  simple  men,  and  they  that  ‘ 
are  horn  whole  and  of  untainted  blood, 
know'  nothing  of;  and  this  our  time  Is 
the  epoch  of  morose  men;  and  there 
are  many  dark  tales  whispered— O,  I 
could  whisper  you  one!— of  poor  sou.s 
companioned  by  the  Idiot,  whilst  wan- 
dering in  the  night,  to  their  eternal  un- 
doing. These  tales  are  not  told  in  fu  l, 
which  Is  well  for  your  peace  of  soul. 

But  there  are  w'hispers  of  hopelessly 
mad  winds  which  jeer  the  whining 
Idiot,  whispers  of  winds  moping  and 
mowing,  and  of  causeless  laughter;  and 
of  how  the  darkness  is  utter,  for  the 
moons  and  the  stars  do  clothe  them- 
selves with  cloud,  as  with  sackcloth, 
and  mourn  with  a loud  lamentation  be- 
cause of  the  vile  thing  which  is  In 
their  tabernacle.  How  ^ame  this  idiot 
to  be  born  to  eternal  and  godlike  Time? 


A,  F.  G.  asks  the  Journal:  "Why 
does  Samuel  Adams  stand  down  there 
In  the  Square,  with  folded  arms  and 
.determined  mien,  with  hts  foot  so  firmly 
placed,  to  hold  that  faded  old  wreath 
(put  there  months  ago  by  some  ‘ladies'  ' I 
patriotic  society?  Perhaps  he  thus 
gives  an  example  of  old-time  chivalry.” 

The  low  church  party  In  England  j 

is  said  to  be  aggrieved  deeply  because 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  com- 
mends prayers  for  the  dead. 

And  yet  sound  Protestants  have 
prayed  for  their  dead.  Boswell  says 
of  Samuel  Johnson:  "That  he  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  able,  learned  and  pious  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages,  supposed  that  there 
was  a middle  stare  after  death,  previ- 
ous to  the  time  at  which  departed 
souls  are  finally  received  to  eternal 
felicity,  appears,  I think,  unquestion- 
ably from  his  devotions:  ‘And,  O Lord 
so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me,  I 
commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the 
soul  of  my  departed  wife;  beseeching 
thee  to  grant  her  whatever  Is  best,  In 
her  present  state,  and  finally  -to  re- 
ceive her  to  eternal  happiness.’  ” And 
Johnson  maAe  much  the  same  prayer 
for  his  parents,  brother  and  Henry 
Thrale.  Jeremy  Collier  says  of  praying 
for  the  dead,  "It  is  a constant  usage  of 
the  primitive  church.”  In  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Tertullian,  H was 
a kind  of  heresy  to  deny  the  efficacy 
of  such  prayers.  And  did  not  & r 
Thomas  Browne  cherish  the  "heresy 
or  "error”?  Listen  to  his  sweet  and 
solemn  words:  "A  third  there  is,  which 
I did  never  positively  maintain  or  prac- 
tise, but  have  often  wished  It  had  been 
consonant  to  truth,  and  not  < 
to  my  religion,  and  that  is  the  P^yer 
for  the  dead;  whereunto  I was  inclined 
from  some  charitable  Inducements 
whereby  I could  scarce  contain  my 
pravers  for  a friend  at  the  ringing  of 
a bell  or  behold  his  corpse  without  an 
orison  for  his  soul.  'Twas  a good  way, 
niethought,  to  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity, and  far  more  noble  than  a his- 


any  really 
remedy?” 


Thus  the  devil  appeared  In  the  shape!  Mrs.  l.  ’p.  writes  to  the  ' Journals  I 
of  a flea  to  Saint  Dominic  when  the  ( "Whooping  cough  is  prevalent  In  the  i 
godly  man  was  reading  a soul-sustair.-  ! part  of  the  citv  where  we  live,  and  I j 
lng  folio.  The  Saint  recognized  his  j am  |n  dally  fear  lest  my  little  Johnny  j 
foe.  cast  a spell  upon  him,  and  used  I ))e  taken  down  with  it.  Do  you  know  j 
him  for  a book-mark.  Wheneve”  | Gf  any  really  good  preventive 
Dominic  raised  his  eyes  for  meditation, 
the  flea  moved  to  the  word  last  read. 

And  when  Dominie  closed  the  book,  he 
allowed  the  flea  to  go  unharmed.  The 
satanlc  nature  of  the  Insect  has  always 
been  remarked.  Agetslaus  cracked  or.e 
when  he  presided  at  solemn  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  Chalcioecious  Pallas 
Mephistophol ->s  in  the  cellar  sang  of  a 
Ilea.  The  churches  in  Europe  are  in- 
fested with  these  disturbers  of  holy 
contemplation. 


Dear  madam,  we.  know  many  pre-  ; 
ventives  and  remedies  against  the  j 
dreaded  whooping  cough,  the  tussis  j 
whooperosa  as  it  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  By  the  way,  it  Is  a j 
singular  fact  that  the  disease  was  un-  ! 
known  to  the  North  American  Indians. 


Be  thankful  that  the  enemy  is  no 


We  are  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  ] 
son,  and  possess  a natural  talent  for 
hone-setting.  It  is  true  that  we  have  ] 
no  certificate  awarded  by  a Faculty  as  ; 


larger.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  i a prize  for  dull,  laborious  plodding  In 


Jhost  of  a Flea,  drawn  from  life  by 
William  Blake.  Read  what  the  ghost 
told  him.  The  sitter,  quiet  for  once, 
said  that  “all  fleas  were  Inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  such  men  as  were  by 
nature  bloodthirsty  to  excess,  and  were 
therefore  providentially  confined  to  the 
size  and  form  of  insects;  otherwise 
were  he  himself,  for  instance,  the  si  e 
of  a horse,  he  would  depopulate  a great 
portion  of  the  country." 


a conventional  path;  but  we  are  deeply 
interested  In  medicine  and  always  will- 
ing to  give  advice.  Although  we  be- 
long, perhaps,  to  the  eclectic  school,  our  i 
know  ledge  Is  based  firmly  on  the  trea-  j 
Uses  of  the  Arabians  and  other  old 
masters,  as  Avicenna,  Rhases,  Seraplon, 
Dloscorides,  Ebn  Baithar,  Haly  Abbas, 
etc.  We  mail  you  today  our  essay  on 
the  use  of  Helxlne  In  cases  of  erysipelas 
and  inflammations  of  the  tonsils. 


Fathetic  in  its  homeliness  is  a funeral 
rite  -n  Yorkshire.  Each  of  the  mourn- 
ers is  given  a large  cake.  The  house 
wife  stores  such  bakemeats  away.  They 
keep  well-better  than  the  bodies  for 
which  they  serve  as  a remembrance. 
At  a high  tea  these  cakes  will  be  pro 
duced.  And.  if  Gilbert  Ward  Is  to  be 
believed,  there  is  ghoulish  dialogue  like 
unto  this: 

"Wilt  ee  have  some  o’  Jane  Ivison  s 
cake,  Mrs.  Metcalf?” 

"Nay  but  I’ll  hev  a bit  o Willi 
Stoakdale’s.  They  raak  things  gude 
thar." 


Perhaps  you  will  not  find  any  sub- 
stantial comfort  from  the  legend  that 
a sister  of  Orion,  pursued  by  amorous 
Pan,  was  saved  by  Diana,  who  changed 
her  into  a flea.  Besides,  this  legend 
is  not  well  authenticated.  But  we  now 
bring  forward  a balm  for  all  your 
bites. 

Years  ago  a singularly  beautiful  wo- 
man, Miss  Catherine  des  Roches,  was 
slttftig  in  company,  which  she  was 
charming,  when  one  of  the  gallants 
noticed  a flea  on  her  fair  neck,  a flea 
that  appreciated  delicate  lodgment.  All 
envied  the  Insect,  and  Estlenne  Pas-  , 
quier  wrote  an  Ingenious  poem  "La  j 
Puce,”  to  which  Miss  (Aitherine — for 
It  was  not  a prudish  epoch— made  a 
witty  and  versified  reply.  The  Incident 
fired  the  fancy  of  others,  bit  Pegasus. 
There  were  poems  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  learned  Scaliger  let  loose  hls  fancy. 
And  all  these  verses  were  collected  and 
published  together  in  a volume. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  the  poets  of 
Boston — the  minor  poets,  for  the  major 
ere  beneath  the  sod— will  grasp  the  op- 
portunity. even  though  the  nimble  n- 
sect  escape?  Nay,  Is  It  not  their  duty 
1o  console  the  afflicted  by  celebrating 
the  tempting  beauty  that  fixed  the 
attention  of  a notorious  wanderer?. 


Ol\r  IS.  I S' j S 


That  these  fleas,  hitherto  compara- 
tively unknown,  now  throw  Bostonian 
women  into  confusion  is  a sure  evidence 
that  the  physical  condition  of  our  clt- 
izenesses  now  rivals  that  of  nobly 
moulded  Romans  or  voluptuous  Vene- 
tians or  odalisques  that  peer  through 
latticed  windows.  There  are  now  lines 
of  beauty  instead  of  anatomical  angles 
and  triangles.  There  is  firm  flesh  In- 
stead of  salt-cellars  on  a board  of  pec- 
toral flatness.  There  are  women  rather 


This  remedy  is  inexpensive  and  easily 
obtained.  Take  a small  quantity  of 
hair  from  the  nape  of  Johnny’s  neck,  j 
roll  it  up  in  a piece  of  meat,  and  give  • 
it  to  a dog.  The  dog  will  whoop  and  j 
thus  amuse  Johnny. 

But  If  you  are  afraid  of  hydrophobia  ; 
or  live  In  a flat  and  therefore  keep  no  | 
dog,  feed  the  dear  boy  with  bread  and 
butter  of  a family  the  heads  of  which  i 
bear  respectively  the  names  John  and  j 
Joan.  <yr  if  you  find  this  impracti- 
cable, pass  the  boy  thrice  under  the 
belly  of  a piebald  horse.  You  need  not  ! 
hesitate  to  stop  any  horse  of  this  j 
description.  Surely  no  driver  of  heart  j 
would  begrudge  the  slight  delay. 

And  now  for  a remedy  that  will  de-  j 
light  the  stomach  of  your  hope  and  i 
pride.  He  should  eat  a plain  currant  ! 
cake,  made  by  a woman  whose  maiden  | 
name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  \ 
man  she  married;  but  on  no  account  i 
should  any  payment  or  compensation  \ 
be  made  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are  : 
sure  Johnny  would  prefer  this  to  be-  ; 
ing  drawn  backward  through  a bram- 
ble bush,  a remedy  held  in  favor  by 
many. 

Whooping-cough  will  never  be  taken 
by  any  child  who  has  ridden  upon  a 
bear.  But  bears  are  not  plentiful  at 
present  in  Boston,  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  a trip  to  the 
White  Mountains  or  the  Maine  woods 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 


Nor  do  we  recommend  nine  fried  mice, 
administered  to  him  fasting  and  after 
this  fashion:  Three  the  first  morning; 

wait  three  mornings,  and  then  give 
three  more;  wait  three  mornings 
and  then  give  the  last  three.  This 


L.  H.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Mr.  W 


1 once  asked  good  old  Lady  Oombermere, 
the  relict  of  the  famous  Field-Marshal  of 
that  name,  and  who  lived  to  he  nearly 
ninety,  and  preserved  almost  to  the  last  her 


L.  Alden  of  the  New  Y'ork  Times  brilliant  mental  faculties,  whether  she  could 


chirrups  from  a high  column  of  his 
newspaper  what  he  calls  a vindica- 
tion. It  is  now  certain,  he  thinks,  that 
a person  much  named  in  connection 
with  the  ‘Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol'  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  writing.  Mr. 
Alden,  having  been  much  derided  be- 
cause he  hunted  for  the  author  even 


remember  the  period  when  Ices  first  became 
popular  in  English  society.  She  replied  that, 
to  far  as  she  could  recollect,  both  water 
and  cream  ices  became  fashionable  about 
1817;  but  that  they  were  at  first  somewhat 
mistrusted  by  the  beau  monde,  inasmuch  as 
they  made  its  stomach  ache. 


We  have  received  letters  from  women 
after  the  third  and  signed  edition  was  camng  our  attention  to  the  active  pres- 
out,  is  now  happy  to  state  that  the  jn  Boston  of  the  flea:  and  women 

poem  Is  the  work  of  a certain  gentle-  jr  conversation  and  strict  confidence 

man  of  Naples— a Mr.  Sebastian  Mel-  jlave  bewailed  the  Invasion.  We  do  not 

.not.  As  a case  of  ‘circuitous  progress,’  I now  refer  to  the  sand-flea  or  the  com- 
thls  can  hardly  be  excelled.  Although  m0n  garden  flea  or  the  f'tAtliat  affects  ancj  family  bequest: 

he  says  that  Mr.  Melmot  Is  a gentle-  [ intimacy  only  with  dogs  md  cats.  TV  e quiet;  lost  perhaps 


than  females.  The  flea,  after  long  ob-  j cure,  as  well  as  that  of  holding  a toad 

for  a few  moments  with  its  head  within 
Johnny’s  mouth,  might  war  against 
your  New  England  sense  of  cleanli- 
ness. But  you  might  let  him  inhale 
the  breath  of  a horse,  or  drink  new 
milk  out  of  a cup  made  of  variegated 
holly,  or  out  of  a cup  made  from  Ivy 
cut  at  a particular  change  of  the  moon 
and  hour  of  the  night.  Here  Is  surely 
a variety  of  preventives  and  reme- 
dies. There  will  be  no  excuse  If  Johnny, 
contracting  the  disease,  is  allowed  to 
whoop-it  up  indefinitely. 


serration  and  consequent  reluctance, 
has  now  gained  courage.  Hence  his  ac- 
tivity. The  report  that  his  diligence 
dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners  at  Portsmouth  Is  not  one  to  j 
be  considered  seriously  by  deep  j 
thinkers. 


man  hitherto  unheard  of  In  the  liter- 
ary world.  It  may  be  stated  eontrarl- 
v.  ,se  that  he  Is  the  author  of  a play 
which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  will  bring 
out  In  London  this  season,  and  that 
some  years  ago  he  wrote  ’Lady  Winder- 
mere’s Fan.’  Mr.  Tdelmot’s  peculiar 
position  led  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  to  re- 
mark, ’He  may  smile  some  day  to  see 
another  of  his  p'.ays  billed  as  ‘A  Woman 
of  No  Importance’  by  a Man  of  No 
Deportment.” 

J.  N.  replies  to  our  question  “And  at 
what  age  does  veal  become  beef?" 

"O,  my  verdant  young  friend:  Your 
heart  Is  right  to  avoid  politics,  but 
don’t  you  know  If  this  famous  war  had  | 
»]<•-.  nave  come  upon  us  we  would  now  j 
be  in  the  throes  of  a political  war  to  j 
• ‘-’ermine  when  a calf-skin  becomes  a 
r.ibe?  Does  not  your  question  Invite 
this  discussion  which  would  be  more 
t<  rrlble  than  a Santiago  campaign 
thrice  drawn  out?” 

We  forgive  J.  N.  the  taunt  "verdant.” 
for  does  he  not  follow  the  word  with 
’young?”  

’’Sirs.  Langtry  leaned  over  the  grand 
stand  and  bowed  low  to  Mr.  Tod 
Bloane.”  So  there  Is  a man  whom  she 
respects.  You  may  remember  that  she 
showed  h.-r  reverence  for  the  Prince  of 


And,  in  conclusion,  let  not  miss 
liustacia  blush  from  fear  lest  the  woo- 
ing of  the  flea  be  a sign  of  any  neglect 
of  a detail  of  the  toilet,  slack  house- 
keeping, or  drives  in  herdics.  Only  last 
Saturday  night  at  the  Symphony  con- 
cert, we  saw  a flea  enraptured  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Hlstepper, 
who  rejoices  in  a long  line  of  ancestry 
The  flea  was  j 
in  w'onder,  love. 


refer  to  that  terrible  monstc-r,  tne  i an(j  praise;  or  perhaps  he  was  only 
pulex  irrltans.  sleeping  during  a long-winded  variation 

The  Northern  have  until  this  by  Brahms.  We  did  not  try  to  catch 

summer  been  £0 *»paratlvely  free  from  the  flea.  We  did  not  inform  Mrs. 
this  rldlculou puny  and  yet  energetic  jpstepper  of  his  presence;  for  we  have 
,,  Iri?Tranoe,  Germany,  Spa'P,  never  met,  and  we  feared  a public 


parasite. 

Italy  and  the  more  Eastern  countries, 
the  ilea  is  such  a destroyer  of  happiness 
that  he  Is  almost  a national  pride.  An 
Italian  will  praise  hls  pots,  just  as  a 
Jerseyite  Is  proud  of  hls  mosquitoes. 
Yet  do  these  fleas  bite  an  Italian  as 
sharply  and  persistently  as  they  do  an 
American  school  teacher  or  pork  packer 
conducted  by  the  kindly  Mr.  Cook.  We 
have  seen  In  (he  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome, 
a sumptuous  beauty  during  the  per- 
formance of  a ballet  make  careful  ex- 
ploration with  generous  and  confident 
display  of  personal  charms. 

We  assure  our  correspondents  that  we 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  torment. 
We  do  not  name  any  powder  or  liquid 


manifestation  of  Boston  cordiality.  We 
looked  again.  Lo,  he  was  gone.  And 
in  the  street  car,  hanging  from  a strap, 
we  found  that  he  was  with  us,  and  not 
only  in  the  recollection.  Thus  Sirs.  Hl- 
stepper  owes  us  a heavy  deht  of  grati- 
tude. Will  she  ever  repay  it?  We  do 
not  mean  in  kind.  | 

0 C f ' 7 . < y 

At  the  e'ige  of  the  stubble  when  daylight 

goes 

And  nebl  and  moorland  are  gathering  gray, 
All  the  last  blossoms  their  elf-llghts  sway, 
Awhile  the  October  shadows  cdose. 


remedy,  lest  we  be  charged  with  a com-  | Poppy-scarlet  and  snapdragen-ros 
merelal  mind  and  an  understanding 
with  an  apothecary:  for  this  Is  a sadly 
sordid  age.  But  we  will  administer 
consolation  drawn  from  books,  a.nd 
would  be  delighted  to  aid  them  In  any 
research. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ferocious,  man- 
biting  flea  attacks  the  just  and  the  un- 
just; he  Is  no  respecter  of  Character. 


Ragweed-starlight  and  knapweed  ray; 

At  the  edge  of  the  stublle  when  daylight 
goes 

And  Held  and  moorland  are  gathering  gray. 

Honeyed  /cent  of  the  hawkweed  blows 
Antes  Ihe  furrows- at  end  of  day; 

O laborer,  leaving  the  fallows,  stay!— 

For  gloaming  to  niarlgold-nr.ttn-rlse  glows 
At  the  edge  of  the  stubble  when  daylight 


Everything  Is  relative.  F"ntenelle  at  ninety- 
eight  years  of  age,  being  unable  to  pick  up  a 
fan  dropped  by  a fair  dame  with  whom  he 
was  talking,  cried.  "Oh,  how  I regret  m> 
eighty  years!" 

A sermon  entitled  "The  Samaritan 
In  a Dress-Suit”  was  preached  here 
last  Sunday.  It  is  the  first  of  a series. 
The  others  are  entitled:  "The  Samari- 
tan In  a Tuxedo”;  “The  Samaritan  In 
a Prince  Albert”:  "The  Samaritan  in 
Overalls."  We  call  the  attention  of  the 
Providence  Journal  to  these  sermons, 
and  hope  that  the  Frock-Coat-and- 
Cravat  Editor  will  be  present  In  per- 
son.   

It  Is  not  safe  to  put  odds  on  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Davis  in  hls  controversy 
with  General  Shatter.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Davis  can  talk  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  hut  General  Shatter  has  a pret- 
ty talent  of  hls  own. 

"The  Last  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
Let  no  false  hope  deceive  you  and  fill 
your  breast  with  joy.  It  Is  not  the 
last  of  little  Eva  and  the  trained 
bloodhounds.  

Are  the  weights  used  by  sellers  of 
meat  and  by  grocers  in  this  town  ever 
inspected?  

Poor  people  that  are  pinched  and 
hungry,  for  there  are  some  who  suffer, 
•wanting  food,  even  In  Boston,  should 
swallow,  before  going  to  bed,  a pinch 
of  curry  powder  infused  In  hot  water. 


E.V>  rea  l iji  rti  Leipzig  plhpr  r dated 
|t  t 3:  "The  American  rtnnoor  Freda 
tilcfr  has  returned  to  Victoria,  Can- 
La.  from  Klondyke.  where  she  ontor- 
t.ncri  tho  gold-seekers  by  the  dle-play 
her  art.  She  brought  buck  462,000  In 
I' Id.”  Thus  do  we  learn  American 
| ws  of  vital  Importance  late  In  the 
| y,  and  from  a foreign  sotirce. 

Ur.  E.  T.  Reed  in  Punch  thus  sets 
r the  coat  of  arms  of  Mr.  de  Rouge- 
Ion  t:  "Arms:  Quarterly:  1st,  a 

orough-bred  riding-turtle  nalant  and 
, ldcn  on  the  curb,  thereon  a Swiss 
| ntleman  rouge-montO  proper  In  nud- 
' r ulrlgcnnt  with  the  big  toe;  2nd,  a 
ght  of  wombats  volant,  soaring  in 
suetude  on  the  wing  across  a setting 
n;  3rd,  under  a chief  mines,  adept 
id  ubiquitous  In  reclame,  several  gulls 
science  landed  and  exploited  proper 
l nauseam;  4th,  looking  up  a geneal- 
j Iricnl  tree  shady  or  Insufficiently  en- 
iirsed,  an  Inquiring  editor  spectacled 
j (masslnghatn)  chronically  reguard- 
|it  in  scepticism  a series  of  travellers’ 
i ils  artlst'cally  garnished  and  flaunted 
; | the  press.  Crest:  Emergeant  from 
| southggn  hemisphere,  a Hon  of  ad- 
Unture.  Jaded  and  fretty,  charged  in 
|:e  mane  w . , . i a hatchet  of  romance 
ung  proper.  Supporters:  Dexter,  a 
-irate  of  the  Royal  Marines,  tradition- 
lily  facile  In  credulity,  gently  closing 
16  alternate  eye  proper:  sinister,  an 
| ustralasian  blackamoor  rampant  in 
rnnlballsm  bearing  a long  bow  drawn 
nd  flexed  to  the  full.” 

a>  Oi  - j s /*  y $ 

bring  for  the  sake  of  a monthly  salary  is, 
f course,  well  known*  In  Fleet  Street,  and 
he  profession  of  a political  leader-writer  is 
tot  without  its  advantages.  Ilut  it  is  said 
o be  a somewhat  dull  occupation,  and  it  cer- 
ainly  does  not  lead  to  much  beyond  a kind 
t ostentatious  obscurity.  The  only-  form  of 
sins,  that  is  absolutely  beyond  reproach  Is 
.yhig  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  highest  de- 
elopment  of  mis  Is  Lying  in  Art.  Just  as 
who  do  no:  l.-ve  Plato  more  than 

’ruth  cannot  pass  bey-ond  the  threshold  of 
he  Academe,  so  those  who  do  not  love 
leauty  more  than  Truth  never  know  the  in- 
ncst  shrine  of  Art. 


We  have  received  letters  from  sev- 
ral  women  thanking  us  heartily  for  the 
onsolatlon  found  by  them  in  a recent 
irticle  on  the  flea.  They  all  have  them. 

Yesterday  in  a half-filled  Cambridge 
■ar  13  persons  wore  glasses,  and  five 
loespectacled  men  sat  side  by  side.  We 
nention  this,  lest  any  one  be  tempted 
| o believe,  though  New  York  and  Chi- 
j-ago  sneers,  that  culture  is  merely  tra- 
ditional in  this  neighborhood. 

Playhouses  are  more  necessary  In  a well 
tevemed  Commonwealth  than  public  schools; 
or  men  are  better  taught  by  example  than 

precept  \ 

The  Era  (London),  which  is  generally 
i well-informed  and  trustworthy  Journal,  ■ 
o.ates  gravely-  that  Mr.  Harry  Daven-  j 

Ipert,  who  is  now  playing  in  London  | 
In  “The  Belle  of  New-  York,”  is  “the  J 
son  of  the  late  Miss  Fanny  Davenport 
land  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport.” 

J By  the  way,  the  Era  finds  in  "The 
■ Belle  of  New  York”  a high  moral  pur- 
pose. "That  purpose  appears  to  be  to 
glorify  the  elevating  influence  of  wo- 
man.” We  congratulate  Mr.  “Hugh 
Morton”;  likewise  the  Era. 

Taverns  are  more  requisite  In  a city*  than 
academies;  for  it  is  better  the  multitude  were 

loving  than  learned. 

■ I 

Who  was  it  that  said  of  the  editor 
of  Truth:  “Mr.  Labouchere— a bold  but 

Judicious  libeller,  who  certainly  de- 
Vrves  well  of  the  Common  Law  Bar. 
For  purely  equitable  proceedings  he 
teems  to  have  no  turn.” 

Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  the  famous  tenor, 
■will  leave  the  stage  after  a series  of 
farewells.  "He  prefers  to  close  his 
public  career  w-ith  the  present  century, 
while  his  powers  are  at  their  zenith 
and  his  voice  Is  In  full  and  unimpaired  j 
maturity.”  Inasmuch  as  he  is  about  . 
to  leave  the  stage,  it  w-ould  not  be 
polite  to  question  the  latter  part  of  the  , 
preceding  statement.  Lloyd  was  born 
In  1845,  and  he  first  became  famous 
as  a public  singer  about  1870.  His  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  April  6, 
1390,  when  he  sang  the  solo  tenor  part 
in  “Elijah”  at  a Handel  and  Haydn 
concert. 

Sims  Reeves,  who  was  born  in  1818, 
■will  sing  at  a benefit  concert  in  Lon- 
don this  winter.  Still  more  remarka- 
ble is  the  case  of  Karl  Schneider  of 
Remscheid,  who  sang  a short  time  ago 
and  was  praised  loudly  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  voice  and  the  virility  of 
his  Interpretation.  Mr.  Schneider  Is  94. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  not  spent  his  money  on 
beer  and  skittles,  on  the  contrary  he 
has  been  a careful,  prudent  man.  He 
owns  property  at  Brighton,  and  an 
estate  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  a 
manor  house  and  farm,  good  shooting, 
fishing  and  all  that,  and  on  this  estate 
he  proposes  to  spend  the  'remainder  of 


^Simple  Christianity  a?  the  guiding 
t„  w.lple  of  life  there  would  be  some  hope  of 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
In  our  midst.  The  Church,  having  como 
down  oft  Its  pedestal  and  desoended  to  the 
level  of  ordinary-  humanity,  would  once  more 
be  a power  among  the  people,  and  a popular 
Church  would  soon  put  an  end  to  that  Idol- 
atry of  wealth  whtoh  Is  the  great  corrupting 
Influence  of  modern  civilization.  Today  wo 
no  longer  ask  If  a man  Is  good  or  honest, 
we  say  "Is  he  rich?”  and  the  rich  man  Is 
welcome  everywhere,  no  matter  by  what 
means  he  acquired  hts  wealth. 

According  to  the  Referee,  "They  call 
the  American  Jockey  'Slo  an'  Sure.” 

The  word  “Jockey.”  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  is  of  Gipsy  origin  and  la 
derived  from  "Chucknl,"  which  means 
a whip.  See  the  writings  of  the  In- 
genious Mr.  Borrow  and  the  equally 
Ingenious  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland.  "The 
jockey-whip  was  the  original  term  in 
which  the  word  first  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  turf,  and  the  chucknl  was 
a peculiar  form  of  whip,  very  long  and 
heavy,  first  used  by  the  Gipsies.  Jockey- 
ism  properly  means  the  management  of 
•a  whip"  Bailey’s  old  Dictionary  gives 
tho  definition— “one  who  trims  up  and 
rides  about  with  horses  for  sale.” 

And  what  a beautiful  thing  it  is  to 
be  a successful  jockey!  Mr.  Todhunter 
‘Sloan— Todhunter  Implies  that  he  rides 
according  to  mathematical  formulas— 
but  Mr.  Sloan  has  ills  own  style— fills 
up  whole  passages  of  the  Hotel  Cecil 
with  trunks  and  a secretary;  gives  a 
finger  to  Jukes  and  Earls  at  the  ex- 
clusive clubs;  and  yet  has  plenty  of 
time  to  refresh  his  mind  with  the  best 

reading.  

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  observing  that 
the  Westminster  Gazette  cautiously 
"headlined”  the  story  of  an  inquest 
on  a billiard  marker 
“SAID  TO  BE  A COUSIN  OF  THE 
EARL  OF  A ” 

broke  out  into  the  following  verse: 

THE  DISCREET  JOURNALIST. 

The  defendant,  who  was  summoned  for  as- 
saulting the  police. 

Wore  a pair  of  patent  leathers  and  a coat 
without  a crease; 

He  had  fashionable  trousers,  and  an  eye- 
glass in  his  eye, 

And  was  said  to  be  a cousin  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Y . 

The  lady,  who  was  weeping  as  she  stepped 
into  the  dock, 

'Was  accused  of  stealing  stockings  from  a 
ltncndrapcr's  stock; 

She  had  offered  when  arrested  to  return  them 
or  to  pay, 

And  was  said  to  be  related  to  the  Marchion- 
ess of  A .* 

The  prisoner's  appearance  was  dejected  and 
forlorn. 

He'd  been  potman  for  a fortnight  at  the 
Crown  and  Unicorn; 

With  his  late  employer's  money  he  was 
charged  with  making  free, 

And  was  said  to  be  a cousin  of  Sir  Reginald 
de  B . 

Did  you  ever  watch  a street  car  con- 
ductor trying  to  size  up  the  age  of  a 
child?  It  is  a fine  study  of  human 
character.  The  steamers  on  the  Am- 
mersee  In  Bavaria  have  posted  up 
notices  that  read:  “Infants  under  sixty 
centimetres  high  are  admitted  free, 
children  up  to  the  height  of  130  cen- 
timetres pay  half  price.  Dogs  to  pay 
the  same  fare  as  the  latter  class."  Per- 
haps we  may  yet  see  measuring  tapes 
applied  by  them  that  sit  or  stand  at  the 
Subway  gates  in  receipt  of  custom. 

oti"  l [ 

I With  equal  feet  Art  treads  an  equal  path. 
Nor  recks  the  goings  of  the  sons  of  men . 

Phe  hath  for  sin  no  scorn,  for  wrong  no 
wrath, 

No  praise  for  virtue,  and  no  tears  for  pain. 

| All  serve  alike  her  purpose;  she  requires 
The  very  life-blood  of  humanity; 

(Ail  that  the  soul  conceives,  the  heart  de- 
sires, 

She  marks,  she  garners  in  her  memory. 


Ilho  Cough  Hotel  tflruv  n 

night. 

You  are  In  be  1,  nnil  no  n re  nil  Ihe 
guests,  strong,  weak,  dying:  nml  their 
bedfellows  are  with  them;  their  bud 
(throats,  or  hearts,  or  Coughs.  The  par- 
ti it  Inns  are  thin;  you  rnn  hour  sounds 
Ifront  the  other  rooms;  somebody  per-  - 
glstently  hemming,  another  gargll-u? 
Ills  throat,  another  • coughing.  You 
(think  you  see  low-turned  lumps,  handi- 
ly plneed  medicine  bottles,  water— and 
rale  fares  with  shad-m-d  eye-socjtcts, 
Soreheads  damp  with  nlrht-sweat. 

Time  goes  and  the  clock  observes  It. 
flick!  Took!  It  Is  the  deep  of  night. 
Sleep  has  come  to  the  Cough  Hotel, 
and  Is  so  merciful  that  only  one  soul  [ 
fis  awake,  besides  you  nil  the  attend- 
ants, for  the  deeper  sleep  has  also 
iconic  to  the  hotel  ard  this  soul  keeps 
lawake  to  greet  It.  You  cannot  sleep, 
you  keep  thinking  of  the  cheerfulness 
Inf  the  Coughs— and  In  this  climate!  It 
'has  puzzled  you  and  your  r.erves  are 
disturbed  by  the  thought. 

You  toss  feverishly  in  bed.  A shaft 
of  moonlight  comes  in  under  the  half- 
raised  window;  it  blinds  and  annoys  i 
h-ou.  You  are  about  to  get  up  to  ad-  l 
'just  the  Hind,  when  you  crouch  hack' 
all  of  a tiemble;  for  there  are  strange 
ishapes  sitting  cross-legged  In  the  moon- 
bight  on  the  floor  of  your  room.  They 
are  Coughs— not  to  be  mistaken  wher- 
ever seen 

There  is  the  Cough  of  the  young  man 
from  Pennsylvania;  the  Cough  of  the 
iNew  Yorker,  who  arrived  yesterday; 
ICoughs  from  Boston;  Coughs  from  other 
towns.  It  Is  their  hour  of  relaxation 
(lrom  the  cares  of  the  day  and  night. 

“As  for  me,"  says  the  Boston  Cough, 
with  a chuckle,  “I  was  not  alarmed  for 
a moment  when  the  boss  talked  of  corn- 
ling  here  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Did  you  see  him  tonight,  sitting  out 
on  the  grass,  smoking  a big  cigar,  and 
indmlring  the  moon?  I got  in  my  fine 
work  when  he  went  indoors.” 

"Sure  thing;  same  with  my  bloke,” 
.said  the  New  York  Cough,  “down  In 
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the  bowling  alley  where  tobacco  smoke  , 
was  so  thick  you  could  cut  It.”  j 
"That’s  the  way  with  them  all,” 
chipped  in  another  voice  when  the 
laughter  ceased;  "not  until  they  are 
stretched  In  bed  do  they  take  any  care 
of  themselves  and — hello!  my  boss  is 
awake.  I must  leave  yon!” 

There  was  yawning,  stretching  among 
them.  "Another  day’s  work  beginning." 
Morning,  chill  and  gray,  gave  warn- 
ing. 

The  partitions  are  thin.  You  hear 
gargling,  hemming,  coughing.  You  lie 
still,  pondering  the  mijthfulnees  of  the 
Coughs  who  bpard  at  the  “best  hotel 
in  this  far-famed  health  resort.” 

THE  QUIETIST. 


Die,  die, 

Away  you  fly, 

And  then  your  soul  Is  In  the  sky. 


THE  COUGH  HOTEL. 

But  they  call  It  the  Ozonia,  and  it  is 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  health  resort. 
The  guests  come — as  the  birds  w Ith 
(winter  and  from  the  North.  They  bring 
rt  heir  trunks  and  their  tennis-racks, 
their  guns  and  their  go’.f-stlcks,  and 

thelr  Coughs.  All  the  guests,  how- 

lever.  do  not  bring  Coughs;  some  bring 
their  throats,  hearts,  asthmatic  ^rou* 
ties.  Thus  yesterday  four  guests  and 
(two  Coighs  were,  registered.  Today 
■three  guests  and  one  Cough. 

The  guests— they  that  are  able,  for 
Fome  lie  a-bed,  or  in  chairs,  wrapped 
In  rugs— walk  and  talk  and  Idle.  The 
railway  station  Is  one  attraction,  the 
Post  Office  at  mall  times  is  -another; 
and  there  is  always  the  Store  with  its 
(Cheerful  Liar.  Thus,  the  guests  amuse 
•themselves. 

The  Coughs  also  amuse  themselves. 
|You  do  not  understand  the  source  of 
Ithelr  cheei fulness,  for  you  naturally 
puppose  that  In  this  dry,  pure,  re- 
nowned air  these  poor,  exiled  Coughs 
(would  pine  and  die — that  Is.  you  sup- 
pose this  before  you  take  a room  In 


“Culture  germs"  killed  an  attendant 
In  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Nothnagel 
of  Vienna.  We  do  not  know  that  cul- 
ture germs  kill  in  Boston,  but  they 
make  somepeoplemlghJA'  disagreeable. 

"M.  Adolph  ?a tflu ef^*  * at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  completing  an 
oratorio  entitled  ‘Christus. 

And  this  In  the  careful,  accurate  P.os- 
ton  Transcript! 

Dear  Sister,  Samuel’s  “Christus”  was 
finished,  and  performed  at  Ghent  In  1895. 
Since  then  It  has  been  performed  at 
Brussels  and  Cologne. 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Sultan  have  cer- 
tain tastes  In  common. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
“Will  you  direct  satire  toward  the 
marriage  service?  Direct?  Yes,  but 
cause  it  to  cleave  asynder  the  nonsense 
of  the  phrase  with  which  a clergyman 
’pronounces’  a couple  ‘man  and  wife.  ! 
Who  said  that  the  groom  is  not  a man.  : 
That  he  is  a man.  Is  taken  for  granted.  : 
If  the  priest  would  only  say  'husband  I 
and  wife,’  none  might  dispute  him  or 
h<s  truth.  But  he,  nothing  more  than 
a man  himself,  takes  It  upon  himself 
to  assist  the  Almighty  in  the  affirming 
of  the  making  of  a man  to  be.  Tills 
causes  the  service  to  seem  grotesque 
and  ludicrous  in  Its  climax  ” 

We  entertain  a deep  respect  for  the 
Judgment  of  A.  C.  W„  but  we  do  not 
think  her  point  Is  well  taken.  We  find 
the  marriage  service,  from  which  she 
quotes,  beautiful- especially  that  sen- 
tence In  which  the  wife  premises  to 
obey  her  husband. 
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Modern  memoirs  are  generally  written  by 
people  who  have  either  entirely  lost  their 
i lemorles.  or  have  nevtr  done  anything 
worth  remembering;  which,  however,  Is.  no 
doubt  the  true  explanation  of  their  pop- 
ularity, as  the  English  public  always  feels 
I perfectly  at  Its  ease  when  a mediocrity  Is 
I talking  to  It. 

A young  woman  tries  twice  to  kid  her- 
self. “Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
her’’  w-onder  why  she  wishes  to  throw 


r-IT  life.  "It  Is  said,  however,  (hut  In 
failure  to  swum  work  may  have  pr'-yt 
upon  her  mind." 

"May  have  preyed  upon  her 
An  honorable  woman,  she  wl 
support  herself  honorably.  She  wished  I 
fo  pay  with  money  that  she  hud  enrned  I 
her  MRUill  bills  for  Inditing,  food  and 
dress.  And  she  could  find  no  work.  I 
Are  you  surprised  that  sho  became  dls-  ( 
cotiruged  and  was  led  to  think  that  I 
there  was  no  place  for  her  In  the  world? 

She  Is  only  one  of  tniiny.  And  there 
are  some  women  who  still  live  and  oc- 
casionally wonder  whether  It  would  not 
have  been  wiser  If  they  had  put  an  end 
to  themaelve*. 

How  many  men  nrc  there  today  In  | 
Boston,  do  you  suppose,  who  are  out  of 
work,  without  money,  and  unable  to 
get  work  of  any  kind? 

You  answer:  “It’s  their  own  fault 

In  nine  eases  out  of  ten;  nml  they  need  I 
not  suffer,  for  there  are  all  sorts  of 
charitable  organizations  which  exist 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  those  j 
out  of  employment." 

A smug  answer,  worthy  of  Marie  j 
Antoinette  when  French  peasants  were  I 
Starving. 

Last  spring  In  this  city  a young  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  parts— a writer  | 
of  singular  originality— lost  his  place,  j 
He  was  a floor-walker  in  a shop  of  low 
prices.  He  was  discharged  because  , 
business  was  slack,  and  his  services 
were  not  needed.  The  proprietor,  of 
his  own  accord,  gave  him  an  excellent 
letter  of  recommendation.  The  lad— 
for  he  was  hardly  twenty— tramped  the 
city  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He 
tried  to  obtain  work  even  In  the  hum- 
blest position.  His  acquaintances  were 
Interested  In  him.  He  wus  sent  to  tho 
charitable  organizations,  one  after  an- 
other. A prominent  clergyman  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  him;  he  said  that 
If  the  young  man  would  send  him  his 
address,  he  would  no  doubt  be  able  to 
do  something  for  him.  The  young  man 
sent  the  address,  and  Inclosed  a 
stamped  envelope.  There  was  no  reply, 
not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the 
clergyman  had  ever  heard  of  him  or 
from  him.  No  work,  no  promise  of 
work  In  shop,  factory,  or  even  In  the 
street.  Finally— and  as  a last  desperate 
l resort— the  young  man  tried  the  news- 
paper offices.  He  w-as  not  without  ex- 
perience; his  talent  had  been  recog- 
nized in  New-  York  by  newspapers  and 
magazines;  but,  again,  he  could  not 
find  employment,  not  even  as  office 
boy.  All  this  time  he  was  living  with 
his  mother  and  two  younger  brothers. 
The  mother  was  the  only  wage-earner, 
and  she  was  earning  $8  a week.  She 
was  not  brought  up  to  work,  but  she 
did  what  she  could  and  without  com- 
plaint. Fon  a month  In  the  summer 
she,  too.  was  without  employment.  The 
young  man  grew  thinner  and  thinner; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  never  with- 
lout  hope.  But  there  was  no  work  for 
him,  and  a month  ago  some  friends 
made  a little  purse  for  him,  and  sent 
him  to  a Southern  village,  where  his 
health  might  Improve,  and  w-here  there 
was  at  least  an  even  chance  of  gaining 
a congenial  position. 

This  Is  not  a fairy  story  told  to  fill 
space.  It  is  a true  story.  We  know 
tho  young  man,  the  clergyman,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  charitable  organizations, 
the  friends. 

And  yet  If  this  same  lad  had  flung 
himself  into  the  Charles  and  left  a 
note  saying  “I  cannot  find  work  and 
I will  rot  be  a burden  to  my  mother,” 
you  reading  it  w-ould  have  said,  "Poor, 
faint-hearted  fellow!  No  work?  Why 
(didn’t  he  go  to  some  charitable  asso- 
ciation? Why  didn’t  he  come  to  me?" 
Or— and  it  Is  more  likely— you  would 
have  said,  “There  was  some  out  about 
hLm.  He  probably  drank,  or  he  had 
been  discharged  for  negligence— per- 
haps theft.  At  any  rate,  there  are 
always  superfluous  men." 

Anti  there  are  w-omen,  young  and 
old,,  yes,  here  in  Boston,  who  are  told 
daily  by  the  citizens  and  the  citizen- 
esses  that  they  are  superfluous,  they 
are  not  wanted,  there  Is  nothing  for 
'them  to  do. 

Hence  despair.  Hence  suicide  or 
shame. 

'•Mr.  Kenneth  Orahame  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ihe  Bank  of  England."  No 
wonder  that  he  wiote  "The  Golden 
Age.” 

Would  Mr.  Graham--  lake  such  a 
cheerfully  calm  view  of  life  if  he  had 
Bo  bank  account? 

‘ David  B.  Hill  on  the  stump."  Hill? 
Hill?  Wasn’t  he  once  Governor  of 
[New-  York?  Or  was  it  New  Jersey? 

Revenge,  revenge,  de  Reszke  cries! 
'Because  once  upon  a time  he  was  criti- 
cised adversely  In  Chicago,  he  now  ca-  : 
Ibles  an  oath  that  he  will  not  sing  there 
(this  fall.  But  the  Chicagoans  no  doubt 
•will  get  along  with  Van  Dyck  and 
ISalfiza,  who  are  now  more  prominent 
,ln  Europe  than  “the  only  Jean." 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  de  Reszke  did 
mot  go  through  the  oneratlon  of  shak- 
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Ins  t lie  dust  of  Chicago  from  his  feet.  '■ 
It  would  have  been  a large  contract,  al-  • 
•though  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  ! 
;.vir.  Richard  Mansfield  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt.  Clouds  of  dust  ! 
if  ha  ken  from  Mr.  Mansfield's  feet  just 
joutside  several  cities  still  cover  the  j 
Vntted  States. 


“Bismarck's  collection  of  pipes  num-  ! 
'tered  nearly  two  thousand."  "And  how  j 
many  of  them  would  draw? 


1 will.  Let  us  be*  thankful  that'  this 
will  is  sanely  controlled,  that  it  is  not 
i caprice,  that  is  not  used  merely  to 
startle  an  audience. 

The  program  of  the  concert  Saturday 
will  be: 


Overture,  "In  Spring" Goldmark 

Aria  from  "Obi-ron" Weber 

Mrs.  Gadskl. 

Symphony  No.  C Tschaikowsky 

Aria  from  ."Tannhauser" Wagner 

Mrs.  Gadski. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  3 Liszt 


PhiUp  Hale.  , 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists 
in  New  \ork  writes  to  us:  "Literature 
here  has  got  to  be  a mere  matter  of 
long  hair  and  dandruff." 


MUSIC  ANb  SIANNKRS  IN  THE  CLASSI- 
CAL PERIOD . Essays  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Mr.  Kueisel  Plays  the  Goldmark 
Concerto— Aa  Old  Program  Bril- 
liantly Performed. 

, The  program  of  the  second  Symphony 
i concert  last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 

I Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor,  was  as 

follows: 


Overture,  "Melpomene" Chadwick 

| Concerto  for  violin  in  A minor Goldmark 

| Symphonic  Poem.  "Vysehraa" Smetana 

! Symphony  No.  2,  in  C major Schumann 


j The  air  In  Music  Hall  was  hot,  foul, 
stifling.  Attempts  at  ventilation  were 
J crude  and  pneumonic.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  most  unfavorable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, the  performance  was  brilliant. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  noble  work  was  read 
by  Mr.  Gericke  with  profound  care 
and  intense  dramatic  spirit.  The  work 
, itself  well  repays  such  attention.  It 
has  the  antique  tragic  note,  yet  is  it 
modern  in  the  expression  of  classic 
feeling.  The  sclf-concentration  of  the 
| composer  is  without  dryness  or  austeri- 
ty. The  expression  is  dramatic  with- 
out extravagance.  The  mould  in  which 
this  expression  is  cast  is  one  of  ripe 
scholarship,  without  a flaw  of  pedantry. 
And  a work  that  breathes  the  classic 
spirit  and  at  the  same  time  appeals 
irresistibly  to  a man  of  this  genera- 
tion. that  binds  together  firmly  fluent 
technic  with  individually  imaginative 
thought  may  justly  be  called  noble. 
Mr.  Kneisel  played  with  loving  inter- 
; est  and  with  all  his  admirable  incelli- 
I genre,  taste  and  skill  the  concerto  by 
j 'Goldmark.  The  long- continued  and 
' richly  deserved  applause  was  for  the 
\ violinist  and  not  the  work  itself— I may 
i say  justly  that  it  was  in  spite  of  the 
I work.  Goldmark  of  "The  Queen  of 
; Sheba,"  Goldmark  the  Oriental,  and 
1 Goldmark  the  composer  of  the  overtures 
inspired  by  Grecian  legends,  is  one 
man:  the  composer  of  the  violin  eon- 
j certo  is  sadly  inferior.  The  then.es  are 
not  of  marked  beauty  or  strength,  the 
1 development  of  them  is  generally  unin- 
teresting, and  there  is  the  constant 
l thought  of  wearisome  padding  To  me 
the  concerto  is  one  cf  his  weakest 
works. 

M:-.  Apthorp  in  the  program-book  has 
mm  h to  say  in  derision  of  "Herteck’s” 
arr.  ngement  of  the  air  from  Handel's 
"Serse,"  the  air  that  is  row  known  as 
i "Har.del’s  Largo.”  I suppose  he  had  in 
mind  Helln.estergcr’s  arrangement, 
which,  I regret  to  say.  was  played  cot 
lorg  ago  at  a Symphony  concert.  I 
wish  that  instead  of  emptying  vials  of 
wrath  on  "Herbeck’s”  head,  he  had  told 
us  more  about  Smetana’s  "Vysehrad”; 
for  he  would  have  then  spared  some  of 
ns  the  trouble  of  exploration.  “Vyseh- 
rad"  was  the  first  cf  the  six  symphonic 
poems  that  the  patriotic  Bohemian 
wrote  from  desire  to  celebrate  musically 
his  country.  It  was  written  in  1874.  and 
the  original  score  bears  this  melan- 
choly line:  “In  a condition  of  ear-suf- 

firlrg.”  The  second  poem,  "Vltava," 
written  later  in  1874.  has  the  legend, 
mpletely  deaf."  "Vyfrt-hrad"  is  the 
"Hochburg."  the  acropolis  of  Prague. 
Lu-nir,  to  whom  inference  Is  made,  was 
a sort  of  B(h<mian  Orpheus-.  The-  very 
simplicity,  thn  mrrotony— if  you  please 
— cf  this  work  Is  extremely  effective. 
J"he  very  repetition  of  the  chief  theme, 
wl  icn.  by  ine  way,  is  the  chief  theme 
of  the  whole  cyclws,  becomes  the  musl- 
co . characterization  of  a nation.  True, 
so  f-.r  as  absolute  music  is  concerned, 
ibe  pic-  - might  tear  the  title  "Ireland,” 
"Poland,”  “Fate";  for  to  us  that  are 
nor  Kohem  r-ns.  this  symphonic  poem 
tuggrsts  through  music  only  contrasts 
of  great  lame r ta Io  n and  festal  pride. 
' As  Emanuel  Chv&la  well  puts  it, 
j grretana  was  a poet,  a pregrarr.-enm- 
' poser,  a painter  In  words,  a romanticist 
in  ihe  true  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
I was  moved  to  music  by  thoughts  out- 
J able  of  music.  The  performance  was 

I And  all  In  all  the  performance  of  the 
j symphony  was  great  and  long  to  bo 
I remembered.  To  me  it  Is  by  no  means 
! the  ;-re  it<  at  of  Schumann’s  symphonies, 
ar  d th<  dry  and  abhorrent  orchestra- 
t.on  peculiar  ‘o  the  man— art  ill-cut,  drab 
garment  clurryfily  worn  by  a man  of 
wonderfully  ultimate  thought  and  curi- 
ous expi  r ments  in  rhythm  is  constant- 
ly between  you  and  his  thought*.  al- 
■h'.  >gh  ycu  may  finally  accept  the 
for  the  sake  of  the  wearer 
Perhaps  the  slow  movement  was  a 
dttle  swollen  beyond  its  real  e«tatc; 
for  It  is  contemplative  rather  thar.  pas- 
sionate. But  with  this  exception,  it 
»'  ..j,  par,j  to  fault  WI t h either 
reading  or  the  performance.  The 
ior  . <r-  rt  I .-  fat  her  orning  an  :nstru- 
IT‘  • no  riii.li  »erl>io>  -dav*  at 
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This  is  in  many  ways  a delightful 
book.  It  is  not,  thank  the  Lord,  de- 
liberately, aggressively  instructive.  At 
times  Mr.  Krehbiel  gossips  pleasantly— 
without  malice.  without  pedantry, 
for  there  are  pedantic  gossips— without 
too  keen  a scent  for  scandal,  and  what 
opportunities  for  scandalous  digres- 
sions are  afforded  by  some  of  the  char- 
acters introduced! 

I care  the  least  for  the  opening  essay, 
"Gray’s  Musical  Collection.”  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Annie  Louise  Cary 
once  owned  the  volumes  compiled  with 
loving  labor  by  the  poet,  or  that  the 
volumes  now  smile  down  upon  Mr. 
Krehbiel  from  one  of  his  bookshelves. 
The  remarks  about  "The  Poet’s  Taste," 
and  “Last  Century  Singers"  are  melan- 
choly-pleasant; Mr.  Krehbiel  heaves 
the  sigh  of  sentiment  over  the  grave- 
stones of  forgotten  singers,  singers 
whc-se  reputaPon  once  struck  the  roof 
of  the  world;  just  as  the  Mr.  Krehbiel  of 
1SBC  will,  no  dcubt,  wonder  whether 
En.ma  CalvS  were  the  Calve  who  de- 
lighted New  Orleans  in  the  Forties  of  the 
19tl»  century,  and  regret  that  he  did  not 
hear  those  loudly-ci  plauded  singers.  By 
the  way,  on  page  41  there  is  surely  a 
typographical  error,  for  Handel  could 
not  have  announced  “a  bass  voice  from 
Hamburgh”  in  1829. 

“Haydn  in  London"  is  charming 
throughout.  The  extracts  from  his 
notebook  draw  us  closer  to  hint  and 
show  that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  all 
that  was  going  on  in  opera,  concert 
hall,  society,  or  in  the  street.  And 
they  tlfht  are  curious  as  to  the 
amatory  adventures  of  composers  will 
enjoy  the  trifling  and  affectionate  notes 
that  passed  between  Haydn  and  Mrs. 
Schroeter.  Here  is  an  extract— a fair 
specimen  of  the  correspondence.  I 
i egret  that  the  Journal  cannot  repro- 
duce the  italicized  expressions  of  love. 

March  the  7th.  92. 

My  D.  I was  extremely  sorry  to 
part  with  you  so  suddenly  last  night, 
our  conveitation  was  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  I had  a thousand  affec- 
tionate things  to  Say  to  you.  My 
heart  was  and  is  full  of  tenderness  for 
you,  but  no  language  can  express  half 
the  Love  and  Affection  I feel  for  you. 
you  are  dearer  to  me  every  Day  af  my 
life.  I am  very-  Sorry  I was  so  dull 
and  Stupid  yesterday,  indeed  my  Dear- 
est it  was  nothing  but  my  being-  indis- 
posed with  a cold  occasion’d  my 
Stupidity.  I thank  you  a thousand 
times  for  your  Concern  for  me.  I am 
truly  Sensible  of  your  goodness  and  I 
assure  you  my  D.  if  anything  had 
happened  to  trouble  me,  I wou'd  have 
open'd  my  heart  and  told  you  with  the 
griatest  confidence,  oh,  how  earnestly 
I wish  to  See  you,”  etc.,  etc. 

Most  profitable  is  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Mozart  Centenary  at  Salz- 
burg, and  there  are  whole  pages  that 
tempt  me  to  quotation.  I cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  this: 

Musical  comedy  of  the  Italian  type, 
whose  loftiest  examples  are  the  Figaro 
operas  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  demands 
some  things  which  seem  almost  impos- 
sible to  German  singers.  Even  when 
they  use  the  Italian  language  they  gen- 
erally fall  short  of  perfection,  because 
of  a want  of  that  nimbleness  of  tongue 
which  is  easy  to  the  Latin.  When  an 
opera  composed  to  Italian  words  is 
sung  in  German  the  retention  of  all  of 
Its  cornic  spirit  is  simply  impossible.  The 
volatile  utterance  which  is  so  essen- 
tial an  element  in  music  of  this  char- 
acter and  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  "Figaro's  Marriage,”  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  German  tongue. 
A German  Dr.  Bartoio  is  inconceivable. 
Even  if  the  translator  should  show  due 
regard  for  the  bits  of  characterization 
in  which  the  Buffo  music  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini  abounds,  and  should  have 
the  most  perfect  command  of  his  lan- 
guage, he  would  inevitably  make  ship- 
wreck in  scores  of  places  on  the  conso- 
nantal rocks  which  are  strewed  all 
over  the  German  lingual  ocean. 

‘‘Do  Ponte  In  New  York"  treats  of  the 
latttr  days  and  the  death  of  the  libret- 
tist who  will  live  as  the  man  that  wrote 
j the  text  of  "Don  Giovanni.” 

T/iie  essay  on  Al^an'k-r  W.  Thayer 
gives  you  an  Idea  of  how  the  indefHi- 
gabie  investigator  worked  on  his  biog- 
raphy of  Bec-lhoven;  and  in  the  essay 
on  .“The  Mjiscum  at  Bonn”  occurs  this 
noble  characterization  of  music,  high 
thoughts  exprcss-d  in  admirable  lan- 
guage: 

‘‘Music  r>as  as  little  association  with 
ihc-  other  arts  In  req  rot  to  its  contents 
as  It  has  In  reap  <n  of  its  materials. 
It  lias  in  it)  best  and  true  (stale  no 
Obltot  of  Imitation,  ar.d,  bd-ause  of 
this,  as  v/'-ll  as  for  o h'  r reasons,  it 
stand.-  i .-ola tod  from  all  the  other  prod- 
ucts cl  the  human  mind.  Ori  the  one 
Car  l arc  the  things  whlc-h  are  urn- 
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the  soldier  usually  carries  with  him  In 
the  field.  The  ground  all  about  was 
strewn  with  them.  A little  'further  up, 
possiblv  hall'  way,  I came  across  the 
rations'  that  had  been  thrown  away, 
and  away  up,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  lust  of  all  to  be  discarded  were  the 
Testaments  and  prayer  books  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  had  dis- 
tributed while  we  were  still  in  Florida. 
There  were  a great  many  of  them  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  but  I think  the 
good  people  of  the  association  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  men  threw  away 
everything  else  that  might  prove  bur- 
densome or  in  the  way,  even  to  their 
rations,  which  were  scanty  enough,  be- 
fore they  gave  up  the  Testaments  that 
had  been  given  them.” 


The  final  -ssay  is  "The  'Influence  of 
ConUie  and  Liszt.”  A carefully  prepar- 
ed index  will  be  appreciated  by  all. 

A bock  that  gives  present  deligdit; 
one  that  the  reader  will  read  again  and 

again  with  renewed  appreciation  and 
with  a constantly  growing  admiration 
for  the  art  concerning  which  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel writes,  and  for  the  art  of  the  writ- 
er himself. 

* *. 

As  announced  in  the  Symphony  pro- 
gram book  the  program  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  concert,  the  first  of  the  series, 
Monday  night,  in  Association  Hall,  is 
as  follows:  Haydn  quartet,  op.  76,  No.  1; 
Brahms's  sonata  for  piano  and  violin, 
op.  108,  and  Beethoven's  Quintet  (sic) 
in  F major,  op.  59.  For  quintet  read 
quartet,  if  the  opus  number  is  5D.  The 
work  is  the  first  of  the  Rasoumowsky 
set,  and  the  finale  is  built  on  a Russian 
tune.  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  who  is 
always  w.lling  to  sacrifice  himself  on 
the  altar  of  Brahms,  will  be  the 
pianist  supporting  Mr.  Kneisel.  The 
sonata,  in  four  movements,  dedicated 
to  von  Bulow  was  first  played  by 
Joachim  and  Brahms  in  February,  1889. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York 
was  at  a private  concert  of  the  Com- 
posers’ Club  April  28,  1889,  when  it  was 
played  by  Michael  Banner  and  Mr. 
Dulcken.  It  was  played  in  Boston  at 
a Baermann  concert  in  Union  Hall  by 
Messrs.  Loefller  and  Baermann  in 
February,  1890.  Was  that  the  first  per- 
formance here? 

• * * 

Nearly  all  the  singers  at  Hamburg 
are  new  this  year  and  the  climate  has 
incapacitated  so  many  that  most  of  the 
performances  have  been  given  by  un- 
familiar artists.  The  new  manager  of 
the  Stadt  Theatre  who  succeeded  Pol- 
lini  met  a young  man  at  dinner,  and 
sat  with  him  some  time  afterward. 
As  the  guests  were  leaving  the  manager 
bade  him  good  night. 

"Your  face  seems  familiar  to  me,”  he 
said,  “I  think  I’ve  ^een  you  before.” 
“You  certainly  have,”  was  the  answer. 
“I  sang  Wolfram  in  ‘Tannhauser’  in 
your  theatre  last  night.” 

Si  * * 

As  a matter  of  record  I note  that  a 
concert  will  be  given  in  compliment  of 
“Little  Ada  Bronne,”  the  child  soprano, 
at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Cambridgeport, 
Oct.  26. 

Miss  Muriel  Mustard — restrain  the  re- 
i mark,  “Hot  stuff!”  that  would  leap 
from  your  lips— gave  her  first  conceit 
'in  London  last  year  at  the  age  of  eight;' 
and  Bruno  Steindel  played  in  Paris 
when  he  was  only  six. 

Are  there  any  three-year-olds  on  rec- 
ord? 

Programs  are  dull  reading  as  a rule. 
There  are  exceptions,  as  the  program 
that  Mr.  Holden  suggested  to  Mayor 
Quincy  Friday.  And  these  programs  of 
Busoni  at  Berlin,  Oct.  20.  Nov.  5,  12,  19, 
are  so  remarkable  that  they  are  worthy 
of  preservation. 

FIRST  EVENING. 

Concerto  in  D minor,  with  string  or- 
chestra   Each 

Concerto  in  A major Mozart 

Concerto  in  G major Beethoven 

Concerto  in  3 minor Hummel 

SECOr«D  EVENING. 

Concerto  in  IJ  fiat  major Beethoven 

Concert  stuck,  F miner Veter 

I'antasle,  npus.  15,  G iv  ajor Schubert 

Concerto  in  K minor Chopin 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Concerto  in  G minor ..Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  A minor Schumann 

Conceilo  in  F minor Henselt 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Ccrcrrto  in  E fiat  major,  opus.  94.  Rubinstein 

Concerto  No.  1 in  I)  minor Brahms 

Ccnoerto  in  A major Liszt 

The  man  that  would  sit  through  all 
these  concerts  is  as  brave  as  the  man 
that  plays;  but  I doubt  whether  he 
would  have  the  game  endurance. 

.*. 

To  go  back  to  Mayor  Quincy. 

The  second  of  the  Municipal  concerts 
will  be  given  tonight  in  Music  Hall  at 
7.45,  and  Mr.  Molknhauer  has  arranged 
a pleasing  program.  I do  not  think 
that  the  audience  will  be  frightened  by 
“a  moveramt  from  a symphony,”  for 
ihc  Scherzo  by  Mr.  Chadwick  is  a 
good  tune,  and,  indeed,  the  audknee 
will  fit  up  while  it  is  playing.  Grieg, 
Deities,  Auber,  the  Wagner  of  the 
"Lohengrin,"  should  pleaao  the  people. 

A chorus  directed  by  Mr.  O’Shea,  of 
the  Music  Commission,  will  sing  “Gal- 
lia” and  "The  Heavens  are  Telling”; 


n’"the  "Watch  and 

Ward  SoclctyVill  net  find  that  Sunday 
is  broken  into  itoo  small  pieces. 

Six  concerts  will  ha  given  whether 
there  is  a profit  or  a loss.  Certain  citi- 
zens have  guaranteed  a fund,  and  it 
is  hoped  by  the  Commission  that  tbs' 
other  citizens  will  pay  10,  15  or  25  cents 
for  ‘‘elevating  recreation.” 

I Invite  the  attention  of  His  Honor  to 
Mr.  Frank  Merry’s  remarks  in  the  I 
Daily  Mail  (London):  “Mr.  Newman  is 
a genius.  He  saw  that  attending  con-  ! 
certs  of  classical  music  was  mainly  a 
question  of  endurance.  He  also  knew 
that  tobacco  of  itself  gave  men  phe- 
nomenal powers  of  sufferance,  enabling 
them  to  go  through  starvation  and.  pri- 
vation, physical,  mental  and  emotional, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
bored.  So  he  did  what  the  genius  al- 
ways does— saw  the  connection  between 
two  apparently  unconnected  facts — and 
joined  them,  forming  a third  fact.  The 
result  was  orchestral  concerts  caught 

on.  and  good  music  generally  became 
the  rage.  And  now,  when  the  bump- 
kin from  the  country  strolls  into  the 
promenade  concerts  with  his  wife,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  a hearty  17th  cen- 
tury ballad  and  finds  the  band  begin- 
ning the  Pastoral  Symphony,  a work 
which  plays  in  about  an  hour,  he 
doesn’t  presently  pull  out  his  watch  and 
say,  ‘Why,  it’s  lasted  20  minutes  already; 
come  out,  Maria.’  No,  he  simply  smokes 
his  cigar  and  endures  it  as  he  would 
the  dullness  of  his  own  society  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  while  his  wife  erv- 
dures  his  company  (as  she  always  does) 
without  a cigar.” 

This  led  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the 
New'  York  Times  to  say:  “This  is  in- 

teresting to  New  Y'orkers,  for  here  it  is 
necessary  only  to  announce  a series  of 
classical  concerts,  with  beer  and  cigar 
accompaniments,  to  insure  an  attract- 
ive audience  of  upright  chair  backs.” 

. * * 

Having  exhausted  the  Bible,  the  Eng-  I 
lish  oratorio  librettist  dips  into  his-  j 
tory.  Thus  the  book  of  “Caractacus,”  j 
written  by  H.  A.  Acworth  for  Mr.  El-  I 
gar’s  music,  deals  with  the  subjugation  I 
of  the  British  King  Caractacus,  by  the  | 
Roman  Emperor  Claudius.  "The  period 
chcsen  is  just  after  Caractacus  has  been 
driven  by  the  Romans  towards  the 
Welsh  frontier.  Eigen,  the  British 
King’s  daughter,  is  given  a lover,  Or- 
bin,  who.  warned  by  a Druid  maiden, 
endeavors  to  prevent  Caractacus  at- 
tacking the  Romans,  but,  influenced  by 
the  treacherous  arch-Druid,  Caractacus  | 
gives  battle,  is  defeated,  and  ultimately, 
with  his  daughter  and  Orbin,  is  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Rome,  where,  how-  j 
ever,  his  intrepid  bearing  secures  his 
pardon.  The  incidents  are  set  forth  in 
dramatic  fashion  in  six  scenes,  the  prin- 
cipal characters  speak  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  the  personal  element  is  pre- 
served in  the  choruses.” 

.*.■ 

Mr.  Reinhold  L.  Hermann,  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
will  arrive  from  Germany  Oct.  27,  and 
conduct  the  second  rehearsal  of  the 
society  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  30.  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  lias  consented  to  conduct 
for  him  at  the  first  rehearsal  this  even- 
ing. 

The  concerts  will  be  as  follows;  “The 
Messiah,”  Dec.  25  and  26;  "St.  Paul,” 
Feb.  12  or  15;  “Creation."  March  19,  1899. 
The  work  for  Easter  Sunday  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

» * * 

Emil  Sauer  once  said  that  he  did  not 
l’ke  to  play  the  pieces  played  by  every 
pianist.  For  this  reiscn  the  program 
of  ills  first  recital  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall  (N.  Y.).  Jan.  19,  disappointed  me. 
Bach-d’Albert.  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  Chopin,  Riff,  Rubin- 
stein, Sauer,  Wagner-Liszt — the  same, 
the  same.  1 except  the  piece  by  Sauer, 
which  I have  never  seen  on  the  pro- 
gram of  any  other  pianist. 

. * « 

Prince  Frederic  Pignatell!  d’Aragon. 
who  is  conducting  the  orchestra  with 
“incomparable  maestria”  at  a theatre 
in  Naples,  is  "a  great  attraction.” 

Princes  who  visit  this  country  prefer 
to  marry  heiresses  or  serve  as  waiters 
in  a restaurant. 

But  this  prince  is  “so  passionately 
fond  ot  music  that  he  spends  his  days 
studying  and  playing  on  the  piano  the 
works  of  the  great  composers.  He  has 
formed  a lyrical  troupe  and  an  or- 
chestra ‘di  primo  cartc-llo,’  and  proposes 
to  give  free  performances  in  the  large- 
towns  of  Italy.” 

* * * 

Rosenthal  is  again  in  this  country. 
He  came  "direct  from  London" — that  is, 
he  gave  no  recital  in  Liverpool,  Queens- 
town or  on  the  Banks,  and  will  play  at 
Carnegie  Hall  Oct.  26.  He  says  there 
is  a dearth  of  music  in  the  Old  Workl. 

A correspondent  of  the  Journal  des 
DObats  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  first  performance  in  Turin  of  Mas- 
cagni's "William  Ratcliff.”  Mascagni 
has  waxed  fa.t  with  success  and  his 
cheeks  are  swbllcn  with  content  and 
confidence.  The  dreamy  eyes  and  poetaj 
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s dull,  and  there  are  Ions,  too  Ions: 
nonologues.  The  hero  has  the  stage 
o himself  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
hlrd  act.  The  music  Is  too  deliberately 
nodern.  Themes  given  first  to  the  hu- 
nan  voice  are  repeated  measure  by 
neasuro  In  canon,  so  to  say,  by  the 
irehestra.  especially  by  the  violins;  and 
vhen  the  singer  is  through  with  the 
thrase,  the  brass  shouts  it.  accompa- 
nied by  the  strings.  The  audience  did 
lot  care  for  the  first  two  acts;  it  was 
wed;  and  when  It  liked  the  intermez- 
so  between  the  second  and  the  third 
and  wished  it  repeated.  Mascagni,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  previous  cool  recop- 
ion,  shook  his  head.  Then  the  audi- 
■nce  revenged  itself  by  going  out  during 
the  last  act,  which  is  musically  the 
best,  with  a touch  of  the  nobly  tragic. 

Albert  Chevalier's  new  play,  "The 
Land  of  Nod,”  failed  In  London  and 
was  soon  withdrawn.  There  was  a lit- 
tle too  much  of  the  same  thing. 

A St.  Paul  manager  has  been  nuk- 
ing arrangements  for  a series  cf  six 
concerts,  and  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
says:  "Here  is  his  list  cf  artists  and 

the  price  which  he  has  guaranteed  for 
their  appearance  in  this  city:  Berlin 

Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Arthur  Nik- 
ise>.,  conductor.  Guarantee,  $250!).  It 
is  questionable  whether  this  organlza- 
heard  at  any  other  point 
Chicago.  Rosenthal,  the  famous 
Guarantee,  $1000.  Emil  Sauer, 
tan  pianist,  who  is  declared  to 
ter  than  Paderewski  or  Rosen- 
is  his  first  season  in  this 
country.  Guarantee,  $600.  Mme.  Gadski, 
(with  chorus  or  quartet.  Guarantee,  $300. 

| Mine.  Blanche  Marches!,  in  song  recital. 
Guarantee,  $-300.  Henri  Marteau,  violin- 
ist; Ffrangcon-Davies,  baritone.  Bach 
a guarantee  of  $300.”  What  a paradise 
for  the  press  agent! 

Trouble  is  coming  thick  and  fast  for 
music  critics  of  domestic  tastes  who 
prefer  the  glow  of  the  steam  radiator 

to  the  draughts  of  a concert  hall.  The 
Music  Students'  Chamber  concerts  will 
be  given  in  Association  Hall,  Nov.  S, 
Dec.  6,  Jan.  3,  24,  Feb.  7,  2S,  March  7,  21, 
April  4,  18.  Mrs.  Titus  of  Boston,  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall  of  New  York,  Leopold 
Godowsky,  pianist  of  Chicago,  Adele 
Aus  der  Olie.  Alberto  Jonas,  the  pianist 
who  played  last  season  at  a Symphony 
Jconcert,  Marteau,  the  violinist,  and  the 
I Kneisel  Quartet  will  take  part. 


A 'cellist  called  some  time  ago  at  the 
house  of  Victor  Herbert  and,  accusing 
| him  of  plagiarism  in  ‘‘The  Fortune 
Teller,"  wanted J£1DUU_ Wasn't  he  think- 
| ing  of  Mr.  Reggie  de  ICoven? 

c * * 

i Here  is  a specimen  of  English  sheet 
music  sentiment.  I quote  from  the 

Era: 

"Only  Waiting,”  composed  by  Lindsay 
Lennox  to  verses  by  Stanhope  Gray, 
was  suggested  by  the  last  words  of 
the  Grand  Old  Man  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  “only  waiting.”  The  song  ex- 
presses with  no  little  feeling  the  abso- 
lute faith  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in ' the 
future,  and  to  admirers  of  the  grand 
old  statesman  the  song  will  be  welcome. 
"What  is  true  religion?"  has  often 
been  asked,  and  Mr.  Tom  Costello 
again  puts  the  query,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Felix  McGlennon  as  composer.  Mr. 
Costello  asks  whether  it  is  "the  prayer 
of  the  tongue  or  the  voice  of  the  heart” 
that  dictates  the  religious  spirit,  and 
the  idea  is  carried  out  witli  no  little 
Ingenuity. 

* * * . ..  , 
Singing  teachers,  throat  specialists 

and  general  practitioners  all  have  their 

troubles. 

Mr.  Max  Deesi  sues  Miss  N'eilsen  for 
$720  for  music  lessons  given  in  ’90-’91. 
At  any  rate  he  is  sure  of  free  adver- 
tisement. Miss  Nielsen  is  so  ungenerous 
as  to  say  that  the  only  lessons  she  ever 
had  from  Mr.  Deesi  were  when  he 
■ taught  her  a part  in  his  opera,  which 
was  produced,  although  Miss  Nielsen 
says  she  was  never  paid  for  appearing 
in  it.  And  she  puts  this  pertinent 
question:  “If  I do  not  bother  him  for 

money  that  he  owes  me,  why  should 
he  bother  me  for  money  I do  not  owe 
him?”  Ah,  these  prima-donnas! 

And  now  listen  lo  the  melancholy  tale 
told  by  Mr.  Harry  Freund's  music  pa- 
per in  New  York: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  von  Schwind  says 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opera- 
tion of  tracheotomy  performed  upon 
her  by  Dr.  James  O’Dea,  a physician 
of  Richmond  County,  she  would  have 
today  been  a prima  donna  with  a world- 
wide reputation.  Now,  because  she  can- 
not sing  a- note  she  wants  Dr.  O'Dea  to 
pay  her  $50,000  damages,  and  has  be- 
gun suit.  She  alleges  that  when  a 
young  woman  she  was  a pupil  of  Mme. 
P.irepa  Rosa,  who  afterward  took  her 
to  Europe,  and  was  going  to  make  a 
prima  donna  of  her.  Then  she  had  a 
slight  throat  trouble,  and  Dr.  O'Dea, 
she  says,  opened  her  thoat,  although  it 
was  unnecessary,  thus  ruining  her 
voice. 


The  case  of  the  tenor  De  Lucia  v. 
Musella,  impresario  of  the  San  Carlo. 
Naples,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of 
the  former.  The  point  in  question  was 
as  follows;  De  Lucia  was  engaged  to 
sing  in  La  BohOme  for  the  season's 


Carnival— Lent,  lS97-':)8t  and  io  rAoelvV 
I 2409  francs  each  performance— 2100 
francs  In  cash  and  300  francs  In  tickets. 
Being  indisposed  for  four  successive 
performances,  which  four  performances 
were  successively  announced,  the  man- 
agement deducted  the  equivalent  for  the 
same.  The  court  decided,  however, 
that  the  tenor  was  entitled  to  the  pay- 
ment for  three  of  the  four  perform- 
ances. 

Lucille  Hill  has  mo|  with  great  success 
in  London  as  Marguerite.  Elisabeth 
and  Elsa  in  the  English  performances 
of  the  Carl  Rosa  company.  She  never 
had  a chance  In  this  city,  for  she  was 
lost  in  Mechanics'  Building.  And  yet 
her  Mlcaeia  was  not  without  charm  in 
spite  of  the  absurd  and  conventional 
satin  slippers  which  she  wore,  climbing 
over  mountains  to  the  smugglers' 
camp. 

English  vocalists  who  seem  to  have 
a strong  predilection  for  singing  in  all 
languages  but  their  own.  will,  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Breltkopf  and  Hartel,  be 
now  able  to  sing  many  of  the  best 
known  Irish  folk-songs  In  German. 
"Aeh!  Ieh  bln  nleht  m-ehr  mich  selbst” 
is  the  equivalent  for  "I'm  not  myself 
at  all.”  The  text  has  been  translated 
by  Claire  von  Glumer,  the  music  has 
been  carefully  edited  by  Ernst  von 
Stockhausen,  and  for  once  it  must  be 
admitted  that  justice  has  been  done  to 

Ireland. The  Referee. 

* * • 

The  London  Truth  says  of  Pade- 
rewski: 

Paderewski  hides  from  the  world  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  is 
absorbed  in  composition,  piano  prac- 
tice, and  the  friendship  of  a Polish 
family  who  brought  up  his  son.  The 
you  iti  lost  his  mother  when  a few 
days  old,  19  years  ago,  and  at  once 
found  ,i  home  in  this  family.  Pade- 
rewski was  then  in  his  20th  year.  He 
left  Poland,  and  went  as  a professor 
to  Strasburg.  Everything  works  well 
for  the  elect.  He  found  enthusiastic 
admirers  in  the  late  Statthalterin. 
Princess  Hoheniohe-Schillingsfurst,  and 
in  her  children,  all  accomplished  pian- 
ists. Their  admiration  opened  doors  of 
great  houses  in  Paris  in  1889,  when 
Paderewski  determined  to  see  what  he 
could  do  in  Paris.  He  was  taken  up  by 
the  Princess  Brancovan  (n£e  Musurus) 
and  by  her  cousin,  Princess  Alexandre 
B besco.  Carnot,  who  was  in  many 
directions  a mild  enthusiast  and  an  ac- 
complished musician,  was  captivated  by 
the  Polish  pianist.  It  was  discovered 
that  Paderewski  had  a fine  mind  and 
that  he  was  made  like  a Greek  statue. 
His  small  feet  and  clean  built  figure 
helped  him  forward.  The  head  was  sin- 
gularly characteristic.  Nobody  since 
Rochefort  was  a youth  had  such  a head 
of  hair.  Paderewski  detests  society, 
and  hates  the  attentions  of  idle  people 
who  would  cheat  tedium  by  lionizing 
him.  He  is  no  misanthrope,  but  kind- 
ness itself  to  those  who  have  claims  on 
his  good  heart,  consideration,  sym- 
pathy and  gratitude.  But  he  will  not 
be  troubled  with  visitors.  Were  a 
Queen  or  Empress  to  call,  the  servant 
would  say  to  her,  “He  is  not  at  home.” 
Paderewski  is  the  hardest-worked  man 
alive,  and  from  choice.  His  scholar- 
ship is  deep  and  extensive,  and  he  con- 
stantly studies  poetry,  which  he  can 
in  many  languages.  It  was  said  of  him 
at  Strasburg  that  he  was  too  cerebral 

to  be  sensual,  and  too  much  the  artist 
not  to  fall  in  love  with  some  creation 
of  his  own  imagination. 

Y'es,  and  he  is  fond  of  billiards  and 
highly  seasoned  stories.  ’ We  have 
heard  all  this  before;  and  yet  the  sen- 
tence, "Paderewski  hides  from  the 
world  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc” 
is  one  that  would  do  any  passionate 
press  agent  credit. 

* * « 

Commend  us  to  Jean  Note,  a baritone 
of  the  Paris  Opfra.  “He  leaped  on  a 
train  of  cars  t)  at  were  running  down  an 
incline,  with  the  certainty  of  colliding 
with  an  approaching  express,  got  access 
to  the  brake,  and  prevented  a serious 
accident  by  his  bravery.  More  aston- 
ishing even  wap  the  physical  strength 
he  showed.  That  was  understood,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  explained  that  he  had 
long  been  a r achinist,  and  was  noted 
as  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  shops 
before  he  discovered  his  voice  and  be- 
came a baritone." 

Vernon  Blackburn  writes  as  follows 
concerning  Hl.it, perdinck’s  new  piece, 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Leeds  Festival  Oct.  7: 

Next  came  Humperdinck's  "Moorish 
Symphony,”  written,  as  the  formula 
runs,  for  the  Festival  and  conducted 
by  the  composer.  I understand  that 
tnough  the  two  movements  which  were 
played  last  night  were  all  that  had 
been  bargained  for,  there  are,  as  a 
matter  ot  fact,  two  more  movements 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
From  what  was  given  to  us  then,  I 
judge  it  to  be  an  extremely  line  com- 
position. At  quite  the  beginning  it  was 
possible  to  perceive  that  curious  note  of 
authenticity  which  has,  perforce,  to  be 
the  basis  of  every  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  lack  of  that  note  which  kills  after 
so  brief  a period  of  time  all  the  ad- 
mirably technical  writing  of  music 
which,  for  want  of  a better  word,  one 
calls  purely  academic.  It  is  melancholy 
to  recall  the  armies  of  Kapellmeisters 
of  the  time  of  Bach,  of  Handel,  of 
Haydn,  of  Mozart,  all  writing  music 
which  was  of  tne  same  kind  as  these 
artists  produced,  but  none  of  w'hich 
has  had  a chance  of  living  just  because 
of  this  lack  of  authenticity.  To  mean 
exactly  what  you  say,  to  say  it  because 
I everv  nntn  t«  vr»n»-  nwn  fwhethpr  this 


or  tRat  phrase  hA’  been  used  bi?nr>), 
and  not  because  fit  Ur  somebody  clu-’*, 
io  fill  every  utterance  with  your  own 
speaking  self,  ibis  is  lu  write  siurt 
Ih  it  at  all  events  h is  the  foundation 
of  art  In  It.  and  this  Is  what  Humper- 
dinck hns  don-  In  this  Moorish  Sym- 
phony. However  strongly  his  oreln-  - 
(ration  and  methods  may  be  mud  led 
upon  those  of  Wagner,  his  personality 
finds  an  original  innl  authentic  ■ x- 
pression.  Therefore  I mlmlro  the  new 
Symphony  for  ihls  very  siiillelenl  rea- 
son. Moreover,  the  first  movement, 
though  not  by  any  means  conceived  in 
the  tierolc  vein,  or  upon  any  big  scale, 
Is  qulto ' beautiful;  Its  construction  Is 
simple,  but,  in  a way,  masterly  The 
thing  opens  with  a long  passage  In  uni- 
son for  tlie  violins;  gradually  the  rest 
of  the  orchestra  Is  callt  d in.  giving 
an  extraordinary  Impression  ,,r  move- 
ment and  atmosphere,  and  all  closes 
as  quietly  as  it  began.  The  second  part 
Is  more  jolly,  more  human,  more  rol- 
licking. 1 should  nol  like  to  say  that 
it  was  more  than  extremely  clever. 

And  of  other  works  performed  there 
Oct.  8,  he  says; 

This  morning  brought  us  Cowen's  now 
work,  a musical  setting  of  Collin's 
"Ode  to  the  Passions."  Everybody  has 
by  tills  time  heard  of  the  curious  treat- 
ment which  Mr.  Cowen  has  received  In 
connection  with  the  conductor.- hip  of 
the  Halle  concerts  at  Manchester,  and 
it  appears  that  a profound  resentment 
is  very  prevalent  on  his  account  among 
musicians  in  the  North.  The  moment 
that  Mr.  Cowen  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, therefore,  he  was  received  willi  a 
storm  of  cheering,  which  was  repeated 
with  interest  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  chorus  In  particular  were 
conspicuous  in  the  expression  of  their 
enthusiasm.  As  to  the  Ode  Itself,  It  Is  a 
very  commendable,  a very  creditable  bit 
of  work.  It  does  not  go  very  deep,  per- 
haps, and  there  are  moments  when  Mr. 
Cowen  has,  it  may  be,  forgotten  to  ba 
musical  in  his  desire  to  be  muslcianly. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  feeling  of  the 
right,  personal  kind  in  it,  and  it  is  al- 
ways distinguished  by  a certain  absence 
of  the  least  touch  of  commonplace  at- 
tained without  any  apparent  effort.  M. 
Faure  conducted  the  first  performance 
in  England  of  his  mythological  ode, 
"The  Birth  of  Venus,”  Miss  Palliser 
and  Mr.  Bispham  being  among  the  solo- 
ists. It  is  an  extremely  pretty  work, 
neat,  intelligible,  vivacious,  and  yet  or- 
derly. There  is  nothing  of  the  greater 
human  passions  about  it.  Indeed,  M. 
Faure’s  Venus  surely  arose  from  the 
waves  of  a perfumed  bath  in  a pink 
boudoir,  while  sylphs  chirped  in  silver 
voices  around  her,  rather  than  from  the 
waves  of  the  Adriatic  among  the  cho- 
ruses of  Nature.  This  ode  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  province  of 
“little  music,"  extremely  well  done 
withir  its  limits,  exquisitely  decorated 
with  charming  filagree  work  of  pretty 
little  tunes,  pretty  little  concerted 
pieces,  and  pretty  little  choruses.  It 
seemed  somewhat  pathetically  out  of 
place  set  among  the  gigantic  potentiali- 
ties of  this  Yorkshire  choir. 

Nor  did  he  like  Dr.  Alan  Gray’s  new 
Ode,  ‘ A Song  of  Redemption"  (Oct.  7). 

Dr.  Gray  is,  no  doubt,  a painstaking 
and  technically  accomplished  musician 
up  to  a certain  more  than  respectable 
point.  But  his  Ode,  I am  bound  to  say. 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  possess  one  spark 
of  inspiration,  one  glimpse  of  that  high 
musical  impulse  which  goes  to  the 
making  of  great  work.  The  whole  score 
might  be  compared  to  a landscape 
which  possesses  neither  atmosphere  nor 
sunlight.  It  was  not  exactly  dull,  just 
as  a great  many  popular  works  of  little 
artist'c  value  arc  often  not  dull;  for 
Dr.  Gray  possesses  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing music  that  is  so  painfully  intelligi- 
ble that  the  mind  is  always  kept  wond- 
ering how  he  manages  to  keep  along 
steadily  upon  such  perfectly  straight 
and  level  lines.  I think  I may  say. 
without  a hair’s  breadth  deviation  from 
truth,  that  I did  not  find  one  single 
and  separate  surprise  in  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"A  Song  of  Redemption.”  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  criticism  reminds  me  of 
Haus'.ick’s  bitter  mot  about  Gounod's 
“Redemption” — which  redeemed  no  one, 
not  even  the  composer. 

* # * 

A Ballade  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  S.  Tay- 
lor-Coleridge  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Gloucester  (England)  Fes- 
tival. 

Mr.  Taylor,  I am  told  by  men  whose 
judgment  I respect,  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  composers  in  all  Europe.  Mr. 
Bispham  sent  me  last  month  a cata- 
logue of  Taylor's  works  with  this  em- 
phatic indorsement:  "A  Genius  ! ! !” 

This  composer  is  a mulatto,  born  in 
London,  Aug.  15,  1875.  His  father  was  a 
West  African— a physician,  I amuto'-d— 
and  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman. 
The  boy  began  to  study  when  he  was 
six  years  old;  he  learned  first  the  vio- 
lin, studying  with  Mr.  Joseph  Beck- 
with of  Croyden.  He  became  a chorister 
when  he  was  ten,  and  in  1890  he  entered 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  There  he 
won  a composition  scholarship  in  1393. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  studied  com- 
position under  Villiers  Stanford,  and 
the  piano  under  Algernon  Ashton.  He 
had  already  published  several  anthems; 
but  his  first  important  work  was  a 
Nonet  for  piano,  strings  and  wind  (1S94). 
Other  works  are  "Zara's  Earrings,”  a 
ballad  for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra; 
a symphony  in  A minor  conducted  by 
Stanford  at  St.  James's  Hall  and  by 
the  composer  at  Biverpool;  a clarinet 
quintet  in  F sharp  minor  (introduced 
in  Berlin  by  Joachim  and  Stanford); 
five  Fantasie— StUckc  for  a quartet  of 
strings;  String  quartet  in  D minor; 
Romantic  pieces  for  violin;  Southern 
Love  Songs;  Hiawathan  Sketches  for 
violin;  African  romances,  op.  17,  for 
which  Bpiii  Dunhnr  wrote  the  text;  a 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano;  II 
Wedding  Fea»t,  a camam 
vcico*.  cbm 


for 


and  orohwra  <p' 
Hsheil  by  Nov.llo,  Ew.r  & C 
Ho  |s  profemtor  of  the  vl( 
at  Croyden  Conservatory  of  ) 
|*lo.  Th<»  lb  force  said  of 
Ballade  performed  at  Gloucester:  " 
music  Is  dominated  by  Wio'cm  fora 
expression,  but  underneath  this  sur 
and  pulsate*  a barbaric  spirit  ani 
wild  passion,  which  Impart*  to  his  c 
positions  palpitating  life  and  remi 
able  Individuality.  Tba  Ball  ei  • I 
striking  example  of  his  genius,  an 
woke  a storm  of  apph-uso." 

Philip  I/a' 


O 1 1' 
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Kin*  George  IV.  wus  lunehlng  on  goose-pi*  ' 
nmi  Dublin  whisky  on  board  ih  Itoyal  I 
Yacht  In  Kingston  Harbor  when  a messenger  [ 
from  London  entered  the  cabin  and  Informed  • 
Bin  Majesty  ttiat  Queen  Carolina  was  dead.  ) 
"Is  she?  by  Jove!”  exclaimed  the  amiable 
monarch,  and  went  on  ruling  goose-pie. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  a lively 
admiration  for  George  Augustus  Salu,  I 
His  spinning  of  readable  copy  wag  I 
marvelous.  No  matter  whether  he  kept  . 

I commonplace  books  and  used  an  anti-  I 
| quartan  Jotting  as  a peg  from  which  to  j 
liang  a column,  or  whether  he  took  a ! 
topic  of  the  day  and  was  then  reminded  | 
of  strange  adventures,  he  was  almost  1 
always  entertaining.  He  gossiped,  but ! 
his  stories  and  reminiscences  were  with- 
out malice;  he  was  sometimes  garrul- 
jous,  hut  he  was  seldom  a bore.  And 
'In  authoritative  vein  he  was  convincing. 

Yesterday,  alas,  our  confidence  In  him 
was  shaken.  During  his  lifetime  he 
discoursed  frequently  and  agreeably 
about  cookery:  he  talked  with  such 
keen  appreciation,  such  catholicity  of 
taste,  he  displayed  so  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  terminology  of  cook- 
ery in  all  lands,  that  he  reminded  us 
of  the  elder  Dove:  "He  would  have 
eaten  squab  pie  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
pie  which  is  squabber  than  squab  in 
Cornwall;  sheep’s  head  with  the  hair 
on  in  Scotland,  and  potatoes  roasted  on 
the  hearth  in  Ireland;  frogs  with  the 
French,  pickled  herrings  with  the 
Dutch,  sour-krout  with  the  Germans, 
maccaroni  with  the  Italians,  aniseed 
with  the  Spaniards,  garlic  with  any- 
body: horse  flesh  with  the  Tartars; 
ass-flesh  with  the  Persians;  dogs  with 
the  North  Western  American  Indians; 
curry  with  the  Asiatic  East  Indians, 
birds’  nests  with  the  Chinese,  mutton 
roasted  with  honey  with  the  Turks, 
.pismire  cakes  on  the  Orinoco,  and  , 
turtle  and  venison  with  the  Lord  I 
Mayor;  and  the  turtle  and  venison  he 
would  have  preferred  to  all  the  other  | 
dishes,  because  his  taste,  though 
catholic,  was  not  indlscrimlnating.  He 
would  have  tried  all,  tasted  all,  thriven 
upon  all,  and  lived  contentedly  and 
jjcheerfully  upon  either,  but  he  would 
have  liked  best  that  which  was  best.” 
What  an  excellent  thing  illd  God  bestow  on 
man, 

When  lie  did  give  him  a good  stomach. 


Yesterday  was  the  maid's  Sunday  out- 
dng.  and  therefore  we  found  comfort 
.in  Sala's  "The  Thorough  Good  Cook.” 
In  one  of  the  preliminary  chats  the 
.author  refers  to  American  dishes:  "To 
,see  a pretty  young  American  lady  take 
up  a corn-cob  In  a napkin  and  dex- 
terously twirl  it  round  and  round  till 
she  has  nibbled  all  the  grains  of  corn 
'from  the  cob,  without  soiling  her  (in- 
fers or  her  symmetrical  chin,  is  a truly 
'delightful  spectacle”;  and  this  remark 
lis  followed  by  a tribute  to  baked 

'beans.  We  at  once  turned  to  Sala’s 
'recipe  for  the  latter  dish.  Here  it  is: 

Soak  a quart  of  dried  beans  over  ntght  in 
i cold  water;  drain  off  the  water  in  the  morn- 
ing. and  stew  them  for  half  an  hour  In  a lit- 
tle water;  put  them  in  a deep  dish  with  one 
'pound  ot  salt  pork;  cut  the  rind  In  stripes, 
land  place  In  the  centre  of  the  dish.  The 
pork  should  be  sunk  a little  below-  the  sur- 
face of  the  beans.  Bcke  for  tl-ree  hours  and 
a halt.  A lump  cf  talcratu3  should  be  thrown 
in  while  the  beans  are  stewing  and  a pint  of 
water  added  when  they  are  put  Into  the 
baking-dish. 

We- rubbed  our  eyes.  Was  this  our  j 
old  guide,  philosopher,  friend?  The 
Londoner  might  try  this  recipe,  and 
never  question  the  absence  of  molasses. 
Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  would 
have  had  no  Interest  in  the  matter. 
But  in  Boston  where  the  bean  is  a sub- 
ject of  solemn  investigation,  this  recipe 
seems  singularly  foreign  and  inade- 
quate. 

We  would  not  lose  a friend  on  ac- 
count of  one  recipe.  We  turned  nerv- 
ously to  "Welsh  rabbit.”  The  very 
title  gave  a shock,  for  the  spoiling 
"rarebit”  is  an  abomination.  And  this 
is  Sala's  recipe: 

Take  half  a pound  of  Dunlop  or  Gloucester 
cheese,  cut  off  Hie  skin;  put  In  a small  fry- 
ing-pan half  a teacupfu!  of  strong  ale,  and 
when  it  bells  put  In  the  cheese;  let  boil  for  a 
minute  or  two;  then  stir  In  a teaspomifu) 
of  mustard;  when  the  whole  becomes  a liquid 
tcast  a thick  slice  of  bread,  cut  oft  the  crust. 


tetter  It  well  and  net  It  before ' the  lire  to 
l' top  hot.  When  It  is  wanted,  have  a dish 
and  cover  very  hot.  put  the  cheese  on  the 
least,  and  send  to  table  immediately. 

Xo.  no.  this  will  never  do.  Tt  is  true 
that  nearly  every  man  thinks  he  can 
do  three  things  better  than  anybody 
else;  run  a newspaper,  play  Hamlet, 
and  make  a Welsh  rabbit.  We  make  no 
such  absurd  boast;  but  surely  a rabbit 
made  from  this  recipe  would  be  as 
bad  as  those  found  in  German  restaur- 
a:  is.  where  the  profit  is  in  the  beer. 

It  was  a sad  moment,  for  we  mourned 
a friend.  And  now  we  are  tempted  to 
view  with  suspicion  Sala’s  anecdotes, 
reminiscences,  judgments. 


You  never  hear  the  speech.  "I 
brought  back  your  umbrella  bv  mis- 
take." 


General  Bancroft  gives  several  rea- 
sons why  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
Company  will  not  restore  the 
Union  Station  horse  cars.  The  chief 
reason  squints  toward  sweet  revenge. 
For  does  not  the  General  say  "If  the 
residents  who  are  now  petitioning  for 
better  service  had  not  opposed  the 
company  when  it  asked  the  Aldermen 
for  the  right  to  Introduce  trolley  cars 
to  supplant  the  horse  cars  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  present  move- 
ment". 

Th>  people  of  Marlborough  Street, 
when  they  first  protested,  did  not  real- 
ize that  the  streets  of  Boston  were 
designed  primarily  for  the  pecuniary 
gain  of  a corporation. 


Certain  porcupines  huddled  together  for 
nainr.ih  on  a cold  day,  but  as  they  began  to 
trick  one  another  with  their  quills  they  were 
ol-ligcd  to  disperse.  However,  the  cold  drove 
them  together  again,  when  the  same  thing 
happened.  At  last  they  discovered  that  they 
would  be  fctst  off  by  remaining  at  a little 
distance.  In  the  same  way  the  need  of  so- 
ciety drives  the  human  porcupines  together, 
only  to  be  eventually  repelled  by  the  many 
prickly  and  dirrgrccable  qualities  of  theii 
r-aiure.  The  moderate  distance,  which  they 
at  last  discover  to  be  the  only  tolerable  condi- 
tion of  intercourse.  Is  the  formal  .node  of 
politeness  and  manners. 

KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

First  Conc9rt  of  the  Fourteenth 
Season  — Mr.  Arthur  WhitiDg 
Plays  With  Mr.  Kneisel  a Sonata 

by  Brahms. 

Association  Hall  was  filled  last  night  ^ 
with  an  audience  that  gave  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  a most  hearty  welcome  and 
was  loud  in  demonstrations  of  delight  \ 
throughout  the  concert.  The  program 
was  as  follows; 

Quartet  in  G major,  op.  76,  No.  1. ..... .Haydn 

Sonata  No.  3 In  D minor,  for  piano  and 

violin  Brahms 

Quartet  In  F major,  op.  59,  No.  1.. Beethoven 
The  program  suggests  comparisons  of 
three  periods  of  Viennese  musical  life, 
<or  the  three  composers  represented, 
although  no  one  of  them  was  Viennese 
by  birth,  was  each  in  turn  a glory  of 
that  city.  But  such,  a twist  of  thought 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  business 
now  at  hand. 

The  performance  of  the  Quartet  was 
not  always  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  players  themselves.  They  have 
raised  this  standard  so  high,  that  any 
dropping  below  it — even  for  a moment— 
is  a disappointment.  That  there  should 
be  any  such  disappointment  Is  a signal 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  these  con- 
certs; for  so  near  Is  the  approach  to 
perfection,  that  the  hearer  forgets  that 
players  on  stringed  Instruments  are 
a. ter  all  human  and  that  instru- 
ments themselves  are  creatures  of 
Unoo  ,s  tiff*  twl  by  the  air.  'i  ncre  was 
Becaslor.ally  Inst  night  an  absence  of 
P“« i extreme  finish  that  we  now  asso- 
c.ste  naturally  with  the  name  of  this 
(Quartet;  but  these  moments  were  so 
eb  that  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
■plot  on  this  point.  The  slow  move- 
ment In  the  Haydn  quartet,  the  first 
two  movements  and  the  finale  of  the 
Beethoven  quartet  were  played  with 
familiar  beauty  of  tone  and  rare  tTTJSl- 
<ai  Intelligence,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments In  the  adagio  of  the  latter  work 
whtr,  the  players  and  their  surround- 
ing- were  forgotten  and  Beethoven  him- 
r‘-f  spose  calmly  yet  authoritatively 

"ormra  by  Erahm3,  dedicated  to 
who  was  never  weary  of 
shouting  the  battle  cry  ‘'Beethoven  and 
ilia  V " -rw;!-‘  Hrat  played  In  February, 

J «.  by  Joachim  and  the  tempo  ;er.  It 
.'  of  th-  most  character! “tic  of 

' chamber  work“  The  first 
movement  commands  attention  at  the 
*«>r!,  not  by  any  vociferous  ar- 
i.  luncement.  not  by  the  clutching  of 
",  ..  ,r  '**  or  the  shooting.  "I,lsten  to 
J,’u:  w insidious  appeal.  R is 
"jui  music,  the  whole  sonata  is  sad; 
it et  i Ai11-1'"  hope,  r.or  does  the  finely 
I fir.  f , e , ‘ rlntI  “ ri  y consols  • Ion ; 

_T*  “wlrnlsm.  the  deeply  rooted 
froni  i • thinker whtxloes  not  offer 

I,  Y?  *'  / '>.ai  wrong  or  sonow.  T.qere 
oall'.y  Of  pe-isimlsn  q,  the. 

im«un<  rhythm  of  the  third  .nove- 


m'cul—a  riiyth'ftv  that  'suggests!  flic  in- 
exorable Right  of  Time— that  veil  find 
expressed  harmonically  as  well  as 
rhythmically  in  the  quintet  in  Strauss’s 
"Merry  War”— one  of  the  most  irre- 
sistibly melanch-dy  passages  in  the 
literature  of  music.  It  has  been  said 
of  Brahms,  "It  was  ills  tragedv  that 
he  had  no  original  emotion,  no  rich 
inner  life,  but  lived  through  the  davs 
on  the  merely  prosaic  plane;  and  he 
scents  to  have  felt  that  it  was  his 
tragedy.  Anyhow,  the  ore  original 
emotion  he  brought  into  music  Is  a 
curious  mournful  dissatisfaction  with 

* *nd  death.”  This  last  sentence 
of  Mr.  Kuncinian  might  serve  as  the 
motto  of  this  sonata.  When  1 first  heard 
the  work,  nearly  ten  years  ago.  this 
dissatisfaction  was  repulsive.  Now  I 
see  and  feel,  unhappily,  its  force  and 
meaning.  It  is  the  music  of  the  com- 
poser that  when  lie  knew  he  was  about 
to  die  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  w ith  great  power 
and  reeling,  yea,  with  even  unusual 
breadth  and  intensity  of  emotion.  Mr. 
Wi  lting,  who  having  passed  through 
the  chelaship  of  esoteric  Brahmsinlsm 
is  now  a full  mahatma,  gave  him  ab’e 
satisfactory  assistance. 

Nor  would  it  be  right  to  ignore  the 
exquisite  playing  of  Mr.  Schroeder  in 
the  adagio  of  Boathoven:  sensuous  in 
tone,  yet  pure  and  noble  in  expression 
nis  art  was  not  displayed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ensemble. 

The  next  concert  will  be  Nov.  21. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  PUR  PI. E BALUSTTCVTlE. 
t'f  in  the  Spaces  Infinite,  to  which  we  fare, 

Th* re  is  a purple  balustrade,  where  dusk 
meets  day, 

Tl  euRh  frustrate  in  all  else,  I shall  not 
care. 

For  to  the  Love,  that  holds  us,  I shall  say— 
•‘Let  me  sit  here  a little  while. 

Let  me  sit  here  a very  little  while.’ 

And  to  the  law  that  guides  us,  I shall 

say — 

"Lot  cease  for  me  the  song  of  spheres, 
that  roll  below; 

Let  me  not  know  the  fragrant  Aramanth, ! 

I pray, 

Let  me  forget  the  swinging  stars."  and  so 
I shall  sit  there  a little  while, 

1 shall  sit  there  a very  little  while. 
Then  If  1 can  forget  the  grave  from 
which  1 came, 

And  lean  across  the  bondage  of  the 
mists  that  rise. 

1 may  remember  how  my  Earth-lights 
flame 

Our  candle  and  the  Love-light  in  your 
eyes. 

^ And  so  find  Paradise  awhile. 

At  every  dusk,  a very  little  while. 
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cease?  When  wfll  the 
rights? 

A moment,  a moment  please*.  : "Three 
(negroes  shot  and  killed  Julius  Reed,  a 
16-year-old  white  boy.”/ 


The  Chicago  Tlmes-Herald  says,  “If 
simplicity  In  food  indicates  a powerful 
nation,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  vitiated 
tastes  of  the  Spanish  show  weakness.” 

Nonsense.  The  testimony  of  observ- 
ing travelers  In  Spain  for  the  last 
(century  is  that  the  Spaniards  are  a 
most  abstemious  folk.  Drunkenness  is 
excessively  rare,  and  the  diet  Is  simple. 

Tlie  Times-Herald  cites  as  an  in- 
stance of  "vitiated  taste”  the  dish 
"puchero.”  But  puchero  is  merely  the 
j ISpanish  analogue  for  the  French  pot- 
au-feu.  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
American  people  if  they  sliould  eat 
less  pie  and  sweet-truck  and  more  sub- 
stantial soup. 

The  frugality  of  the  Spaniard  in  eat- 
ing is  proverbial.  You  will  find  allu- 
sions to  it  as  far  back  as  the  Elizabethan 
period.  In  little  towns,  failing  to  get 
puchero  you  will  be  obliged  to  content 
yourself  with  chocolate,  b.ead  and 
.grapes— that  is  if  you  are  prejudiced 
foolishly  against  garlic. 


The  Young  French  have  not  yet 
chosen  a successor  to  Stephane  Mal- 
larmG,  as  Prince  of  Poets.  Mr.  Ray- 
• mond  de  la  TailhGde  says:  "I  in  no 

way  imagine  that  there  exists  a poet 
superior  to  M.’Jean  MorGas.”  To  which 
|M.  Jean  MorGas  replies  politely:  "My 

particular  taste  Is  for  M.  Raymond  de 
la  TailhGde.” 


C.  W.  sends  us  this  poem  by  Flavian 
Rosser  with  a note:  "Please  explain.” 
But.  dear  sir,  there  is  no  explanation 
necessary.  You  might  as  well  ask  the 
explanation  of  Shelley’s  “Ode  to  the  } 
West  Wind”  or  Poe’s  “Haunted  ] 
Palace.”  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
Mr.  Rosser  or  Mrs.  Rosser,  or  Miss  jj 
Rosser  is  the  equal  of  either  Poe  or  f 
Shelley;  but  the  highest  poetry  is  not 
always  intelligible.  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Rosser  is  evidently  not  one  of  “the 
common  poits,  like  that  young  idylt 
who  writes  verses  to  our  daughter, 
about  the  Roses  as  growses,  and  the 
Breezes  as  blowses — but  a Boss  Poit.” 
Do  you  object  to  the  title?  There  4s  a 
“Purple  Cow”?  Why  not  a “Purple 
Balustrade”  ? 


The  French  Court  of  Cassation  may 
well  remember  a story  told  by  Mon- 
italgne  of  his  own  day.  Some  men  were 
condemned  to  death.  The  judges  were 
informed  by  the  officers  of  a lower  court  j 
that  certain  persons  in  their  custody 
had  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  the 
crime,  and  their  guilt  was  beyond  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  deemed  so  bad  a 
precedent  to  revoke  the  sentence,  and 
thereby  show  to  the  world  that  the  law 
was  not  infallible,  that  the  innocent 
men  were  given  to  the  executioner. 

And  what  authority  is  given  to  this 
Court  of  Cassation!  We  quote  from  a 
French  standard  law-book:  “It  is  the 

most  exalted  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try; it  has  the  right  of  finally  dissolv- 
ing (casser)  and  annulling  decrees  and 
judgments  which  involve  some  viola- 
tion of  law.” 


"The  residence  of  the  organist  was 
bombarded  with  stones.” 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  church 
row,  or  whatever  the  creed  of  the 
church,  all  that  take  part  in  the  row 
always  regard  the  organist  as  a dead 
easy  mark. 


And  then  Mr.  Kid  McCoy  lifted  up 
bis  voice:  "What  would  I kick  Corbett 
for?  I’m  not  a thug.” 

Thugs.  Mr.  McCoy,  do  not  kick;  they 
strangle.  Professor  Sullivan  would  not 
make  such  a blunder.  He  Is  a man  of 
reading. 


“But  not  on  us!”  the  oysters  cried. 
Turning  a little  blue; 

“After  such  kindness  that  would  be 
A dismal  thing  to  do!” 

“The  night  is  fine,”  the  walrus  said, 
“Do  you  admire  the  view?” 
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There’s  a haunting  horror  near  us 
That  nothing  drives  away: 

Fierce  lamping  eyes  at  nightfall, 

A crouching  shade  by  day; 

There’s  a whining  at  the  threshold, 
There’s  a scratching  at  the  floor. 

To  work!  To  work!  In  heaven's  name! 
The  wolf  is  at  the  door! 


This  reminds  us— after  the  formula 
“Speaking  of  bunions,  how’s  your 
mother-in-law"— that  the  true  deriva- 
tion of  "gas”  never  appeared  In  any 
•English  dictionary,  until  it  was  pub- 
lished Oct.  1,  this  year.  In  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary.  It  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  Van  Helmont,  the 
Dutch  chemist  and  inventor  of  the  word 
’’gas.”  modeled  It  on  the  Dutch  word 
"geest,"  spirit;  but  the  Greek  “chaos” 
suggested  It  (“halltum  ilium  ‘Gas’ 
vocavl,  non  longe  a Chao  veterum 
secretum”).  The  Dutch  pronunciation  j 
of  “g”  as  a spirant  accounts  for  Its 
'being  employed  to  represent  the  Greek  i 
”ch.”  Van  Helmont  also  Invented  the  ; 
■term  "Bias  " which  has  not  survived,  j 
And  yet  it  Is  doubtful  whether  Messrs. 
Addlcks,  Dawson.  Chandler,  Dlllaway  j 
and  others,  who  have  had  more  or  less 
•to  do  with  gas,  are  acquainted  with  ! 
these  Interesting  facts. 

Glancing  at  the  opposite  page  in  this  j 
Oxford  Dictionary  we  find: 

GAS-BAG:  An  empty  talker,  a “wind-bag”. 
1669  Referee  6 Jan  “That  great  gas-bag  of 
modern  day.!,  John  L.  Sullivan. ’’ 


When  the  Emperor  of  China  Is  re- 
ported to  be  sick,  his  recovery  is  in- 
deed doubtful. 


Another  shocking  race-fight  In  Dal- 
las, Texas.  When  will  these  outrages! 


Now  suppose  after  all  that  Mr.  D6uls 
de  Rougemont  lived  for  some  thirty 
years  among  the  aborigines  of  North- 
western Australia,  why  should  he  even 
then  be  a great  show  like  Peter  the 
Wild  Boy  or  the  Hairy  Man  from  Bor- 
neo? He  was  not  the  first. 

Nearly  a hundred  years  ago  a sol- 
dier named  William  Buckley  was  in- 
volved in  an  attempt  to  murder  the 
Duke  of  Kent.  He  was  sentenced  to 
transportation,  and  near  Melbourne  he 
managed  to  escape.  Hungry,  ready  to 
die,  be  lay  down  upon  the  grave  of  a 
recently  buried  chief.  The  widow  came  } 
to  the  grave  and  believed  that  her 
lord  had  returned  to  earth  in  the  shape 
of  a white  man.  She  approved  of  his 
appearance,  led  him  to  the  camp,  and 
persuaded  her  people  to  elect  him  chief. 
Buckley  had  a naturally  effective 
make-up  for  the  part.  He  was  6 ft. 

7 in.  in  height,  and  a man  of  remarka- 
ble strength.  For  32  years  he  lived  the 
joyous  life  of  a savage,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fighting.  He  did  not  try  to  raise 
his  friends  in  the  scale  of  civilization; 
he  did  not  teach  them  to  read,  etc.; 
perhaps  he  could  not  read;  he  accepted 
their  life.  In  1835  he  saw  a white  face 
for  tile  first  time  in  thirty  odd  years. 
Pioneers  of  the  city  of  Melbourne  ran 
across  him  and  noticed  that  his  skin 
was  comparatively  light  colored. 
Cudgeling  his  brains,  Buckley  finally 
succeeded  In  saying  the  word  “bread." 
He  acted  as  interpreter  between  the 
settlers  and  the  blacks;  he  was  par- 
doned; a small  pension  was  given  him 
until  In  1856  he  was  thrown  out  of  a 
cart  and  killed— a victim  at  last  of 
civilization.  

Buckley  had  advantages  over  Mr.  de 
Rougemont.  He  did  not  have  any 
manuscript  to  sell;  he  did  not  lecture. 
When  Mr.  de  Rougc-mont  lectured,  two 
men  rose  and  asked  him  to  bare  his 
arm.  Some  In  the  audience  then  re- 
membered the  old  legend  that  the  arms 


of-  French  ‘convicts  are  habitually 
branded.  The  Frenchman  after  some 
objection  bared  his  arm,  and  the  doubt- 
ing Thomases  were  in  this  instance 
foiled.  And  because  Buckley  hud  no 
desire  to  appear  before  an  audience 
of  scientists  or  just  plain  curiosity- 
hunters,  and  no  wish  to  write  and  sell 
a hook,  his  story  xvas  accepted,  as  a 
spring-flood  or  a spring-bed,  that  is, 
sprung  on  the  public. 


The  (ley  was  long,  the  night  was  short,  | 
The  bed  was  hard  and  cold ; 

Still  weary  are  the  little  ones, 

Still  weary  arc  the  old. 

We  are  weary  In  our  cradles 
From  our  mother’s  toll  untold: 

We  are  born  to  hoarded  weariness 
As  some  to  hoarded  gold. 

If  you  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  Mr.  Buckley,  you  would  be  spared 
such  cries  of  civilization.  This  poem, 
j from  which  we  quote,  is  not  translated 
from  the  rude  speech  of  some  seml- 
barbarous  race:  this  is  a poem  written 
by  an  American  woman  in  the  United  : 
States,  a land  of  institutions,  churches,  I 
hospitals,  consolidated  banks,  ice  trusts, 
electric  cars,  letters  from  professional 
philanthropists.  The  Australian  abori- 
gines would  not  understand  it.  Div- 
ing among  them  you  would  escape  such 
unpleasant  statements.  You  would  not 
be  obliged  to  listen  to  discussions  about 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  Santiago 
'campaign  or  whether  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac’s nose  should  be  a positive  de- 
formity. Nor  would  you  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  $13  60  for  every  $1000. 


There  was  a time  when  savages  were 
'considered  by  travelers  and  phlloso-  i 
iphers  as  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Read  j 
the  hooks  of  the  Spanish  conquerors;  I 
of  Drake,  Cartier,  Raleigh,  Cook;  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire.  Then  Dr.  Johnson 
j stepped  in  and  for  a time  spoiled  it 
I all. 

JOHNSON— So  there  are  men  who  have  pre- 
ferred living  among  savages.  Now  what  a 
wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  content  with  such 
conversation  as  can  be  had  among  savages! 
You  may  remember  an  officer  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, who  had  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a 
woman  whom  they  were  obliged  to  bind  in 
order  to  get  her  back  from  savage  life. 

BOSWELL — She  must  have  been  an  animal, 
a beast. 

JOHNSON— Sir,  she  was  a speaking  cat. 


Dord  Monboddo  and  Johnson  disputed 
whether  the  Savage  or  the  Dondon 
Shopkeeper  had  the  best  existence;  "his 
lordship,  as  usual,  preferring  the  Sav- 
age." But  Johnson  said  afterward,  “I 
don’t  know  hut  I might  have  taken 
the  side  of  the  Savage  equally,  had  any- 
body else  taken  the  side  of  the  Shop- 
keeper.” 

Consider  again  the  advantages,  the 
compensations  of  savagery.  Health. 
Every  epidemic  disease  from  which 
savages  now  suffer  was  introduced  by 
white  men.  Muscular  strength  and 
| readiness  of  flesh  to  heal  under  Injury, 
i Consider  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoko, 
the  Kennowit  warriors,  the  Zulus,  the 
Kroomen.  Joke,  a Dyak,  hardly  over 
i five  feet,  carried  the  Englishman,  Wal- 
ter  Watson,  weighing  224  pounds,  In  a 
chair,  seven  miles  over  a jungle  path, 
with  one  halt  of  ten  minutes.  Hum- 
boldt saw  Indian  slaves  bringing  up 
210  to  380  pounds  of  stone  each  trip  from 
a great  depth  underground  in  Mexico 
to  the  surface,  and  they  worked  with- 
out rest  from  break  of  day  to  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  sun.  Carl  Bok  saw  a 
Malay  with  a piece  of  his  skull  cut  off— 
the  brain  v as  exposed.  “They  tied  on 
the  fragment  with  a dressing  of  ser- 
pents’ fat  and  in  three  weeks  he  was 
all  right.”  Another,  after  a fight,  was 
brought  on  board  ship  with  the  top  of 
his  head  sliced  off.  adhering  only  by  a 
morsel  of  skin.  The  surgeon  did  not 
treat  the  hopeless  case,  but  at  supper 
he  saw  this  man  eating  rice;  a rag  held 
his  skull  together,  ai.d  In  a few  days 
the  skin  had  joined  all  round.  Capt. 
Younghusband  tells  of  an  Asiatic  who 
had  the  whole  lock  of  an  exploded  gun 
blown  Into  his  shoulder  and  went  about 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  lock 
was  cut  out  some  months  after.  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyle,  from  whom  we  quote 
these  cases,  tells  many  more.  The 
testimony  Is  overwhelming. 

There’s  a hot  breath  at  the  keyhole 
And  a tearing  as  of  teeth! 

Well  do  I know  the  bloodshot  eyes 
And  the  dripping  Jaws  beneath! 

There's  a whining  at  the  theshold— 

There's  a scratching  at  the  floor— 

To  work!  To  work!  In  heaven's  name! 
The  wolf  is  at  the  door! 


Ab  for  the  aesthetic  pleasures  of  life 
among  savages  read  Herman  Melville. 
Stoddard,  Stevenson.  When  you  can 
pick  your  meals  from  trees  or  the 
ground,  you  are  not  obliged  to  listen 
to  “whining”  or  “scratching"  In  poetry 
or  dally  routine.  The  trouble  nowa-  I j 
days  Is  to  find  an  uncontaminated,  un-  | 
spoiled  savage  people.  Chicago  had  i 
certain  claims  before  the  exhibition;  I 
but  now  we  must  go  much  farther  f 
West.  If  we  were  living  among  true  J 
savages,  we  should  not  find  it  neces-  | 


sary  to  write  about  them.  Chromo- 


' clvllizu tlon  means,  with  TB'ther  things, 
work.  The  wolf  at  the  door  of  the  tint” 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  your  prac- 
tical wolf  on  the  plain  and  behind  the 
traveler’s  sledge.  i 

0 U-  I S' c!  * 

MR,  BOTUME’S  RECITAL 

[n  Chickcring  Hall  Last  Evening, 

• When  Miss  Maud  C.  Blackraer, 
Soprano,  Sang  a Group  of  Song^.  i 

Mr.  John  Franklin  Botume  sang  last 
light  two  folk-songs  of  Lombardy,  and 
i beautiful  song  by  Secchl;  a drinking 
long,  "du  vleux  temps,”  by  Salnt- 
taens  that  was  without  distinction:  an 
inpresslve  air  from  Paladllhe’s  "Pat- 
ic  Stanford’s  Clown’s  songs 

"Twelfth  Night”);  Loewe’s  "Archibald 
Jouglnss”;  old  English  songs;  and 
tongs  by  Handel,  Walter  Damrosch 
“Danny  Dever”),  and  Miss  Lang. 

Mr.  Botume  Is  a diligent  student  of 
he  art  of  singing.  He  is  well  acquainted 
vith  the  theoretical  works  concerning 
lls  profession,  and  he  has  a fastidious 
aste,  shown  in  criticism  and  In  the 
iseful  treatises  that  bear  his  name. 

regret  to  say,  knowing  as  1 do  his 
-arnestness  and  general  intelligence, 
hat  his  practical  exhibition  of  slng- 
ng  last  night  was  unsatisfactory  in 
nany  ways.  To  w rite  in  detail . con- 
■erning  shortcomings  and  sins  of  omts- 
don  and  commission  would  be  unpleas- 
tnt  and  unnecessary.  It  Is  enough  to 
<ay  that  his  intonation  was  often  false, 
hat  the  quality  of.  tone  did  not  respond 
o the  aesthetic  demand  of  the  singer, 
hat  neither  the  voice  itself  nor  the 
nhysleal  uee  of  it  was  at  the  service  of 
he  singer’s  intention. 

There  were  instances— and  they  were 
aot  few — w'hen  the  dramatic  intentions 
if  the  singer  were  apparent,  when  he 
was  evidently  trying  to  create  a mood, 

0 put  Ihe  hearer  in  the  proper 
’stimmung.”  Thus  he  mentally  dis- 
riminated  between  the  spirit  of  the 
talian  popular  songs  anrl  that  of  Salnt- 
aens  attempt  at  old-fashioned  gaiety. 

> understood  the  spirit  of  the  lament 
id  eulogy  put  by  Paladilhe,  our  old 
■lend  of  the  "Mandolinata,”  into  the 
outh  of  Rysoor  as  he  stands  over  the 
*ad  body  of  Jonas,  who,  as  in  Sardou’s 
]ay,  goes  to  ring  the  bell  that  will 
irn  the  Prince  of  Orange,  although 

1 knows  that  this  action  will  bring 
p death.  But  if  he  had  declaimed 

e verses  and  those  of  "Archibald 
Ouglass’’  he  might  have  made  a 
rronger  effect;  for  he  did  not  express 
s emotions  in  song  so  that  the  song 
]as  authoritative;  on  the  contrary,  the 
taracter  of  the  singing— voice  Itself 
'id  the  vocal  faults  warred  against 
jamatic  effect.  ’Twas  a pity.  If  Mr. 
jtume  were  merely  the  idle  singer  of 
r night,  I should  not  write  at  this  , 
,ngth;  but  he  Is  a man  of  reading, 
'ought.  Intelligent  purpose.  I confess 
hat  it  Is  hard  to  see  what  he  finds  in 
lar.ford’s  Clown’s  songs  from  "Twelfth 
'Tight.”  Some  years  ago  the  Shak- 
pearian  clown  was  the  most  lugubrious 
nd  dullest  mortal  in  the  circus.  Stan- 
Grd  has  put  him  Into  the  concert  room, 
ond  be  is  now  a still  more  formidable 
ore. 

D Miss  Blackmer  sang  songs  by  De 
..Coven,  Miss  Lang  and  Foote.  Her  ap- 
pearance in  concert  was  premature. 
blMlss  Jessie  Downer  has  in  times 
past  shown  unusual  talent  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  accompaniment.  Last  night 
she  was  disposed  to  pound;  her  tone 
was  hard  and  dry;  and  she  tossed  her 
fair  arms  In  air  without  musical  Justifi- 
cation and  to  the  detriment  of  attack. 

I beseech  her  to  consider  these  things, 
for  it  would  be  a shame  if  we  were  to 
lose  one  who  has  formerly  been  a de- 
lightful accompanist. 

There  was  a small  and  applausive 
audience. 

Philip  Hale. 


T am  engulfed,  and  drown  deliciously. 

.Soft  music  like  a perfume,  and  sweet  light 
.Golden  with  audible  odors  exquisite, 

Swathe  me  with  cerements  for  eternity. 

Time  is  no  more.  I pause  and  yet  I flee. 

A million  ages  wrap  me  round  with  night, 
p drain  a million  ages  of  delight. 

.1  hold  the  future  in  my  memory. 

'Also  I have  this  garret  which  I rent, 

.This  bed  of’  straw,  and  this  that  was  a chair. 
This  worn-out  body  like  a lettered  tent, 

This  cruft,  of  which  the  rats  have  eaten  part, 
This  pipe  of  opium;  rage,  remorse,  despair; 
This  soul  at  pawn  and  this  delirious  heart. 


The  editor  of  this  column  acknowl- 
edges with  thanks  the  receipt  of  $10 
sent  by  S C.  for  the  young  man  whose 
story  was  told  in  the  Journal  of  the 
22d.  The  check  has  been  forwarded. 


R.  S.  in  a letter  to  the  Journal  com- 
plains bitterly:  "Have  you  noticed 

that  the  pieces  of  Ice  furnished  In 
Boston  by  the  ice  companies  this  fall 
are  much  smaller  than  they  were  last 
season?  I take  ice  by  the  year  and 
expect  a certain  number  of  pounds  each 
day.  Last  year  the  arrangement  was 
satisfactory,  although  I occasionally  | 
had  to  buy  extra  Ice  for  Sunday.  This  j 
fall  the  pieces  have  been  ludicrously 
;mall.  I spoke  to  the  ice  man  about 
j t.  He  said,  ‘Well,  mum,  we’ve  got  to 
make  money  this  year.  It  isn’t  my 
Ault  you  get  sc  little;  I bring  up  what 
hey  cut  for  me.’  The  Irony  of  It  is 
hat  for  ten  cents  I buy  a much  larger 
-dece  than  that  for  which  I am  sup- 
osed  to  pay  more.  I said  to  the  Ice- 
lan:  T shall  have  to  go  to  another 
■ jimpany.’  He  smiled  in  a queer  way 
■B  said  nothing.  Have  I no  redress?” 


ear  Madam,  'do  you  wish  redress 
on  account  of  the  smile  or  the  small 
quantity  of  Ice? 

The  man  smiled  because  he  knows 
that  the  Ice  companies  are  brethren 
in  unity,  whose  mission  appropriately 
is  to  freeze  the  public  with  as  little 
Ice  as  possible. 

The  Ice  was  here,  the  Ice  was  there. 

The  Ice  was  nil  around 
but  not  In  your  lce-ehest,  dear  Madam, 
and  not  In  oyrs. 

Apply  the  consolation  of  philosophy. 
Meat  Is  higher,  much  higher  In  Boston 
than  In  any  other  comparatively  civil- 
ized city  of  this  country.  We  know 
a Bostonian  who  buys  in  a Maine  town 
meat  that  camp  originally  from  Bos- 
ton. This  meat  is  sent  to  him  by  ex- 
press. And  after  paying  the  cost  of 
transport  and  the  Maine  dealer’s  profit 
he  buys  the  meat  at  less  cost  than  If 
he  bought  it  In  this  city;  You  pay  ex- 
travagant prices  for  meat;  you  are 
obliged  to.  Have  you  and  your  friends 
ever  made  serious  remonstrance?  Why 
should  you  now  wax  hot  over  a mat- 
■ ter  of  Ice? 

We  admit  that  the  imposition  Is  an- 
noying. You  have  theoretically  a right 
to  expect  the  full  amount  for  which 
you  pay.  And  then  the  coolness  of  the 
Imposition! 

We  saw  some  time  ago  a letter  signed 
by  your  husband,  a letter  defending 
trusts,  • In  fact  extolling  them  as 
| beneficial  to  the  community  at  large, 
especially  to  the  working  man  with  a 
paper-cap.  Have  you  spoken  to  him 
about  this  little  lc?  trust?  Perhaps  he 
thinks  Ice  was  invented  for  skaters. 

Until  you  and  your  husband  and 
other  estimable  citizens  and  citizen- 
esses  unite  In  vigorous  kicking,  grocer, 
meat  man,  Ice  company,  street  railway 
company,  railroad  company— all  these 
creatures  of  civilization  will  regard  you 
as  fair  game,  as  born  for  their  pecuni- 
ary gain.  That  they  owe  you  a full 
return  for  what  you  pay  enters  their 
heads  only  when  you  remind  them  of  ! 
the  fact  In  such  a manner  that  they 
then  fear  pecuniary  loss.  The  good- 
nature of  the  American  citizen  Is  pro- 
verbial. It  is  alsa  criminal. 


Pv 


H uH* 


The  time  will  come— even  if  it  bo  not 
here  already— when  the  mural  decora- 
tions by  Puvls  de  Chavannes  In  the 
Public  Library  will  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  glories  of  this  town. 

Mallermg,  talking  about  this  great 
artist,  gave  this  opinion  concerning 
"Le  pauvre  PScheur.”  “It  expresses 
the  utmost  misery  of  a special  type  of 
humanity.  The  pose  of  the  pcor  fisher- 
man with  his  hands  devoutly  crossed 
on  his  breast  indicates  his  resignation 
to  accept  whatever  fate  may  have  in 
[store  for  him.  He  knows  that  he  will 
never  catch  a fish.  The  landscape  rep- 
resents life  itself;  fading  away  in  dull 
gray  colors.  It  Is  a picture  which  por- 
trays extreme  despair  and  deep  hu- 
mility in  a marvelously  perfect  man- 
ner." 

The  more  you  study  the  decorations 
of  Puvls  de  Chavannes,  the  more  you 
will  realize  that  they  are  decorations, 
and  you  will  wonder  that  the  meretri- 
cious painting  by  Abbey  or  the  incon- 
gruous arrangement  by  Sargent  ever 
detained  your  eyes. 

If  the  late  war  has  not  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  Cubans,  Filipinos, 
Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  and  other  anti- 
imperialists,  at  least  it  has  conferred 
a boon  upon  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try by  furnishing  them  with  a long  list 
of  new  and  appropriate  names  for  their 
live  stock.  This  fills  a real  need.  One 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  visit  the 
agricultural  districts  will  have  noticed 
that  nine  out  of  ten  country  dogs  were 
called  "Rover,"  that  oxen  were  either 
"Broad”  or  "Bright”  and  that  most 
cows  were  “Sukey.  At  present  all  this 
is  changed.  The  Southdown  ram  which 
makes  total  wrecks  of  anybody  and 
everything  invading  his  pasture  now 
Is  “Dewey.”  The  ox,  somewhat  slug- 
gish and  weighing  near  2000  pounds,  i3 
“Shafter.”-  The  colt  which  the  young 
lady  summer  boarders  kissed  on  the 
nose  and  called  “a  dear,”  Is  "Hobson.” 
And  so  on  through  the  list.  As  Schley 
or  someone  said,  “There  are  enough 
heroes  to  go  round.” 


A short  primer.  "When  to  Lie  and  How," 
If  brought  out  In  an  attractive  and  not  loo 
expensive  a form,  would  no  doubt  command  a 
large  attle.  and  would  prove  of  real  practical 
service  to  many  earned  and  deep-thinking 
people.  Lying  for  the  sake  of  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  young,  which  Ih  the  basis  of 
homo  education,  still  lingers  amongst  us,  and 
Its  advantages  are  so  admirably  set  forth 
In  tho  early  books  of  Plato's  Republic  that 
It  to  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 
It  Is  a mode  of  lying  (or  which  all  good 
mothers  have  peculiar  capabilities,  but  It  is 
capable  of  still  further  development,  and 
bus  been  sadly  overlooked  by  the  School 

Board. 

The  Passionate  Press  Agent  tele- 
graphed from  New  York  that  Mr.  Mor- 
itz Rosenthal  Is  the  "Waelsung  of  the 
key-board,"  which  Is  a hard  name  to 
call  any  man,  although  the  saintly  Wil- 
||  berforce  stated  if  as  his  mature  opin- 
j J ■ ion  that  "a  man’ might  be  sent  to  hell 
I for  playing  the  piano.” 
j However,  the  P.  P.  A.  made  amends 
I!  by  adding  that  Rosenthal  "has  grown  to 
■ be  something  more  and  better  than 
! that." 

I 

I We  received  Wednesday  an  interest- 
ij  ing  letter  from  another  Passionate 
Press  Agent  concerning  “Sada,  the  hyp- 
notic violinist."  Merely  noting  here  the 
alleged  fact  that  “Thomson  said  'She  is 
a phenomenal  artist,  and  her  technic  is 
wonderful;  after  hearing  her  the  sever- 
est atheist  could  not  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a Supreme  Being,’  " we  handed 
the  letter  to  our  more  or  less  esteemed 
co-laborer  in  the  vineyard,  the  Musical 
Editor  of  the  Journal.  He  smiled  faint- 
ly, for  the  season  has  begun,  and  said 
he  thought  he  could  use  it  later. 

The  Rev.Francis  E.Clark  says  that  the 
drunkenness  of  the  world  is  very  large- 
ly due  to  "Anglo-Saxon  rum.”  But  rum 
is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  word;  it  came 
from  the  West  Indies,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst,  the  word  was  first 
uted  in  English  here  in  Boston.  The 
other  name  of  rum  in  the  Barbadoes 
was  "kill-devil,’  and  for  this  reason  no 
doubt  the  liquor  was  formerly  a favor- 
ite drink  of  New  England  clergymen 
who  leaned  heavily  toward  Calvinism. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  term  “rot- 
gut"  was  applied  originally  in  England 
only  to  very  small  beer. 


What  has  become  of  Signor  Peruginl? 
His  name  has  not  been  in  the  news- 
papers for  at  least  a week.  Reading 
Emily  Soldene's  “Recollections”  yester- 
day— althpugh  she  recollected  enough 
to  make  several  persons  uncomfortable 
her  memory  in  certain  ways,  especially 
about  herself,  Is  prudent  and  shy— we 
came  across  this  description  of  the 
Signor.  “He  made  his  first  public 
appearance  when  very  young,  as 
a baby  at  a baby  show;  he  was  success- 
ful, and  won  a prize.  Perugini  took 
more  pains  and  time  in  his  make  up 
than  any  artist  I ever  knew,  and  once 
upon  a time  told  me,  with  conscious 
pride,  that  he  used  96  several  pigments 
In  the  process.” 


There  was  a delightful  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  at  Omaha 
Oct.  26.  Man’s  gallantry  in  street  cars 
— why  not  man  and  woman’s  rude- 
} ness?— the  tobacco  and  the  gum-chew- 
ing habits  and  the  ideal  home  were  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  Reverend  Anna 
R.  Shaw  “presented  the  claims  of  Wim- 
odaughsis.”  How  unsatisfactory  this 
i Is ! Who  cr  what  or  where  Is  Wlmo- 
^aughsis,  and  what  are  her,  his,  or  Its 
claims?  The  Reverend  Mrs.  Shaw  said 
“quite  as  many  men  as  women  chew 
gtm."  O pshaw!  Did  the  Council  set- 
tle the  question  whether  the  Fedora  hat 
i should  be  worn  exclusively  by  men? 
And  in  union- garments  is  there 
'strength? 

C.  C.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "I 
|Send  a slight  contribution  to  your  Ice 
fund.  Years  ago,  when  the  regretted 
'Maggie  presided  over  my  kitchen,  I 
|had  trouble  with  the  Boston  Ice  Com- 
pany, ‘Mr.  Ward,’  said  Maggie,  ‘the 
IRe  is  awful  small,  they  charge  you  for 
15  pounds,  and  for  a week  I’ve  weighed 
tho  pieces  every  morning,  and  its  only 
ixveighed  10  pounds.’  I wrote  a com- 
plaining letter  to  the  company.  Maggie 
'informed  me  that  while  there  seeqped 
to  be  an  increase  in  size,  the  company 
'was  now  sending  an  inferior  and  lighter 
.quality  of  ice.  and  that  the  pieces  still 
•weighed  only  10  pounds  Then  I called  at 
ithe  State  Street  office.  I told  the  offi- 
cials that  I had  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  perfidy;  that  I knew  my  rights 
and  had  a brother-in-law  who  was  a 
'lawyer.  In  the  meantime",  Maggie  la- 
bored with  the  driver,  telling  him  that 
Mr.  Ward  was  a gentleman  of  vast 
political  Influence,  and  that  he,  the 
driver,  stood  In  imminent  peril.  The 
result  was  satisfactory  to  an  embar- 
rassing degree.  The  ice  became  too 
heavy  to  lift,  and  entirely  too  large 
for  the  refrigerator.  Attempting  to 
weigh  a piece  on  the  kitchen  scales, 

I found  to  my  astonishment  that  it 
still  weighed  10  pounds.  The  scales 
stopped  at  that  point,  and  registered 
nothing  beyond.” 


Ash  (London,  2nd  ed,,  1795)  says:  A | 

number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at 
the  same  carriage  or  plough;  a number 

passing  In  a line." 

Richardson  (London  1839);  The  num- 
ber of  horses,  or  other  animals  yoked 
to  the  same  carriage."  And  there  Is 
this  note:  "A.  S.  Team,  tyme,  a yoke 
or  teamo  of  working  cattle.  Somner 
says— a litter  of  pigs  was  called  a team. 

I Lye  also— a team  of  ducks;  and  hence 
supposes  a team  of  oxon  or  horses  to 
be  so  called,  because  following  In  suc- 
cession—it  Is  the  whole  family;  the 
whole  number." 

Webster  (New  York,  1828):  "Two  or 

more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  har- 
nessed together  to  tho  same  vehicle 
, for  drawing,  as  to  a coach,  chariot, 
wagon,  cart,  sled,  sleigh,  anil  the  like.” 
And  yet  In  parts  of  England,  team 
Is  used  to  define  a tandem. 

In  Western  Massachusetts  during  the 
sixties  we  heard  commonly  the  phrase 
"horse  and  team."  And  according  to 
“Dialect  Notes”  (Norwood,  Mass.,  1896), 
team  In  Connecticut  means  “a  single 
horse  attached  to  a carriage.” 

As  for  “team"  meaning  a flock  of 
ducks,  the  old  word  was  not  “team,” 
but  “padelynge;”  ar.d  instead  of  a 
“team  of  pigs,”  we  find  "a  singular  of 
boars,  a sounder  of  wild  swine,  a dryft 
of  tame  swine.”  In  the  same  volume, 
"The  Book  of  Saint  Albans,”  there  are 
also  these  nouns  of  multitude:  “A  har- 
rass  of  horses,  a rag  of  colts,  a stud  of 
mares,  a pace  of  asses,  a baren  of 
mules’’— but  “ a team  of  oxen." 

Mr.  Lafricain,  the  trumpeter,  has  been 
ludicrously,  absurdly,  outrageously 
treated  by  the  Musical  Protective  j 
Union  of  New  York.  His  abilities  arc 
well  known  and  his  character  during 
his  long  and  honorable  career  in  this 
city  was  unassailed.  The  story  that  i 
comes  from  New  York  shows  a private  j 


[ grudge  or  an  Inexplicable  wish  to  ha- 
j rass  Mr.  Paur. 

0>  <4-  M • i ^ * 

Seme,  of  hardly  human  form, 

Stunted,  crcoked,  and  crippled  by  toil; 
Dingy  with  smoke  and  dust  and  oil. 

And  smirched  beside  with  vicious  soil. 
Clustering,  mustering,  all  in  a swarm. 
Father,  mother,  and  careful  chiid. 

Looking  as  if  it  had  never  smiled— 

The  seamstress,  lean,  and  weary,  and  wan, 
M ith  only  the  ghosts  of  garments  on— 

The  weaver,  her  sallow  neighbor, 

The  grim  and  sooty  artisan; 

Eh  try  soul — child,  woman,  or  man, 

"Who  lives — or  dies— by  labor. 


It  Is  a pleasure  to  find  the  managers 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  vigilant  In 
the  matter  of  engine  houses,  but  when 
are  they  going  to  clean  and  clear  their 
.hack  yard,  which  is  an  eyesore  to  all— 
except  the  managers  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts?  

I.  C.  asks:  "How  do  you  define  the 
term  ‘team’  ?” 

The  definition  of  team  is  a matter  of 
geography  and  chronology.  Bailey’s 
Dictionary  (London  2nd  ed.,  1736)  gives 
this  definition:  "Any  Number  of 

Horses,  Oxen,  or  other  Beasts,  put  to 
draw  a Cart,, Waggon,  or  Carriage  of 
Burthen;  also  a Flock  of  Ducks.” 


IN  THE  WORKROOM. 

Ah  yes,  dear  Madam,  the  workroom  is 
well  lighted— with  purring  electric 
lights;  and  well  ventilated — with  the 
air  of  Boston  town.  One  of  the  work 
girls  is  singing  gaily.  As  you  say, 
Hood’s  “Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  out  of 
date  and  meaningless;  it  is  merely  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  somewhat 
hysterical,  and  not.  true  poetry  because 
it  has  a purpose.  You  look  around  the 
room,  smile  graciously  on  the  girls, 
compliment  the  proprietor,  and  go 
home  to  luncheon,  where  you  speak 
fluently  concerning  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes. 

* * * 

The  roar  of  Washington  Street  out- 
side; inside,  the  whirr  of  a sewing 
machine  and  the  sound  of  the  happy 
work  girl  singing.  The  other  girls— 
girl  is  a work  room  word,  for  some 
of  these  girls  have  gray  hairs,  corded 
necks,  wrinkles,  flabby  curves— look  at 
the  happy  one  who  sits  apart  from 

them. 

“She  can  afford  to  sing,”  sniffs  one 
to  the  girl  beside,  her— a real  girl,  this, 
and  pretty,  but  she  coughs  now  and 

then,  and  there  are  little  blue  veins 
working-  in  her  temples,  like  lithe 
sr.akes  in  the  hollow  of  a rock — "she 
gets  all  the  work  she  can  do;  her  pay 
last  week  was  the  double  of  yours  and 
mine  together.” 

“And  how  does  she  do  it?" 

The  other  stages  and  laughs:  “Come 
off!  Don’t  you  know?  Kitty’s  got  a ! 
pull  with  the  boss.  She’s  all  right."  . 

A woman  who  is  figuring  on  a piece  ! 
of  paper  looks  up  with  a pitiful  face.  | 
There  are  eight  or  nine  girls  in  the 
room,  and  only  two  are  at  work,  Kitty 
and  the  machine  girl;  and  Kitty  is 
singing  gaily. 

The  woman  still  figures  laboriously 
on  the  piece  of  paper,  and  trouble 
is  growing  on  her  forehead.  It  is  j 
Thursday  and  ihus  far  she  has  made 
two  dollars  during  the  week.  Today 
she  has  made  one  dollar  by  the  altera- 
tions in  a bicycle  skirt,  and  now  she  is 
idle  again.  She  thinks  of  rent  that  is 
due,  of  the  milk  bill  and  the  grocery 
bill,  of  her  youngest  son — a mere  boy 
who  is  earning  three  dollars  a week— 
and  of  her  eldest  son  who  dreams  of  a 
salary  as  he  tramps  the  street,  and  still 
dreams. 

She  goes  down  into  the  store  to  see 
it  werk  is  coming  in.  A customer  is 


ably  two 


sive  dross  fitted.  The 
11  promise  you  this,  Mrs. 
rs.  Gray  goes  back  to  the 
trpv,  for  she  will  make 
■>r  three  dollars  out  of  the 


Genckc,  conductor,  was  as  follows:  ..  „ „„„ 

...  •"  Tho  program  of  the  eymphonj  ron- 

Overture.  • In  the  Spring;  Goldmark  rt  Saturday  night  will  be  as  follows: 

"Osean!  Du  b ngeheuer,"  from  "Obe-  Symphony  No.  3 ... Brahms 

ron  '.il'i'i;,' \\  eber  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1 Schaiwenka 

, hlrs.  Gad  ski.  ( Mr.  Rosenthal. 

'y,rr',h"oy  ®'  m mln%-  ?/*'  I Tone  Poem.  -Don  Juan”  Strauss 

thetlqoe.  Tschaikowsky  preiud0  and  Txive  Death  from  "Tristan 

and  Isolde”  Wagner 


The  girls  are  chatting:  as  they  idle. 
This  pkot>  work  is  a fraud,”  says  one — 
Ton  are  right,"  says  another,  "when  It 
as  busy  times  we  got  our  salary  of 
sure:  now  work's  slack  thev  put  us 
i piece  work." 

"Yes.  but  some  people  can  make  their 
nney.”  and  they  look  at  Kitty. 

Kitty  is  busy,  and  she  sings  at  her 
ark,  sings  gaily. 

Tis  the  noon  hour.  The  girls  go  out. 
rs.  Gray  eats  a slice  of  bread  and 
ecse  and  brews  a cup  of  tea.  She  too 
es  out.  She  thinks  of  t He  extra  two 
three  dollars  she  is  to  get.  How 
uch  it  seems! 

tvhen  she  comes  back  she  hears  Kitty 
■ Sing  gaily  over  her  work.  She  looks 
her  and  her  heart  stops.  Kitty  has 
r dress. 

: work  was  promised  to  me." 
stops  singing.  She  turns  big 
es  on  the  trouble-faced  mother, 
've  got  it,  haven't  I?"  and  she 
goes  on  singing. 

"That's  what  it  means  to  have  a pull," 
they  say  to  Mrs.  Gray. 

Mrs.  Gray's  salary  for  the  week  was 

16. 

And,  therefore,  dear  Madam,  I smilo 
when  you  say  that  Hood's  "Song  of  the 
Shirt”  is  out  of  date  and  meaningless, 
at  least  in  Boston  town. 

THE  Qt'IETIST. 
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one  finds  that  Boylston  Street, 
between  Park  Square  and  Tremont 
Street,  "is  suggestive  of  both  Regent 
Street  and  Pall  Mall.  London."  Fired, 
enraptured  by  this  discovery  he  rushes 
into  print,  urging  that  "Boylston  Street 
from  Arlington  Street  to  Tremont 
Street  be  given  some  distinctive  and 
suggestive  name,  as,  for  example,  Win- 
throp  Mall  or  Standish  Terrace. 

But  why  ''mall”?  Why  "terrace"? 

At  the  same  time  Anglomania  rages 
so  violently  in  the  Back  Bay  that  it, 

might  be  soothing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  if  the  name  “Regent  I 
Street"  were  boldly  borrowed— especi- 
ally since  Boylston  Street  is  so  different 
In  daily  appearance  and  nocturnal 
character. 


Many  hold  Nat  Childs  in  pleasant 
memory,  for  they  remember  his  natural 
kindness  of  thought  and  manner,  his 
capability  as  a newspaper  man,  and  his 
generous  appreciation  of  the  abilities  of 
others.  His  last  years  were  years  of 
sickness  and  misfortune,  and  they  who 
knew  him  only  during  these  years  did 
not  know  his  true  character  or  the  nat- 
ural alertness  of  his  mind. 


Yes,  Miss  Eustacia,  they  use  smelling- 
salts  at  prize  fights,  and  they  use  fans. 
The  air  is  generally  close  and  foul,  as  at 
any  reception  or  social  function  that 
you  attend  through  a sense  of  duty. 

This  reminds  us  that  at  a recent  prize 
fight  in  this  city  a sweet-voiced  young 
gentleman  sang  "Palm  Branches"  be- 
tween  two  desperate  rounds.  Only  in  ' 
Boston  would  there  be  such  graceful 
encouragement  to  the  two  millers. 

The  English  language  is  weak  in  anti- 
thetical terms.  Thus  there  Is  "hard- 
ship”—but  why  not  "softshlp?” 

Literary  men  should  not  eat  heavily  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  unless  they  pre- 
fer to  work  from  10  P.  M.  to  6 or  8 A.  M. 
Let  them  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
William  Prynne  (1600-1669):  About  every 
three  hours  his  (Prynne’s)  man  was  to 
bring  him  a roll  and  pot  of  ale  to  re- 
foclllate  his  wasted  spirits;  so  he  stud- 
i-d  and  drank  and  munched  some  bread, 
and  this  maintained  him  till  night;  and 
Qien  he  made  a good  supper.  Now  he  I 
PM  _ well  not  to  dine,  which  breaks  off 
■jne's  fancy,  which  will  not  presently  be 


And  what  did  Prynne  gain  by  such 

Fame,  Kudos.  For  he  was  fined  £5000, 
xpelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
"graded  from  the  Bar,  set  twiee  on 
he  pillory,  he  had  his  ears  cut  off. 
Is  book  burned  by  the  hangman,  his 
u ■ ks  stamped  with  H.  L.,  and  he  re- 
1 :ved  other  tokens  of  contemporaneous 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


dohaikowsky’s  “Pathetic”  Played 
With  Too  Mach  Attention  to  the 
Detail— Jchanna  Gad&ki  Not  at 
Her  Be?1. 

The  program  of  the  third  Symphony 
rt  In  ,V  isle  Hall  last  evening.  Mr. 


"Dlch,  tl.etire  Halle."  from  "Tann- 

haeuser."  Wagner 

Mrs.  Gadski. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  3 Liszt 

(Scored  for  orchestra  by  Liszt  and  Doppler.) 

Goldmark's  melodious  and  spontane- 
ous overture  was  played  delightfully. 
We  have  no  spring  In  New  England,' 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  we  welcome  the 
more  eagerly  all  allusions  to  it  by  poets 
and  musicians;  hence,  also,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  with 
its  cuckoo  and  other  ornithological  J 
adornments.  Goldmark  has  here  suc- 
ceeded happily  In  suggesting  the  thought 
of  spring  without  becoming  merely 
panoramic  or  stepping  too  far  into  Sieg- 
fried's forest.  On  the  whole,  the  per- 
formance of  this  overture  was  the  feat- 
ure of  the  concert.^ 

Mrs.  Gadskt  wifi  do  well  in  future  to 
leave  the  great  aria  from  “Oberon” 
alone,  if  at  the  beginning  of  a season 
she  labors  so  heavily  In  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  She  is  not  cast  In  the  heroic 
mould,  and  “Ocean,  Thou  Mightv  Mon- 
ster"—why,  oh  why  did  she  not  sing  it 
in  the  original  language? — demands  a 
more  robust  voice.  Indeed  I know  of 
hardly  a soprano  today  that  can  sing 
it  with  the  fitting  breadth  and  dignity. 
At  the  Worcester  Festival  Mrs.  Gad- 
ski  was  more  fortunate  with  this  aria, 
although  her  intonation  was  then 
not  always  perfectly  true.  Lost 
night  she  forced  her  voice  delib- 
erately and  painfully,  and  her  intona- 
tion was  frequently  and  distressingly 
false.  In  piano  ' passages  the  tones 
were,  for  once,  thin  and  uncontrollable. 
She  sang  her  consonants  violently.  I 
have  at  sundry  times  and  places  sound- 
ed, the  praises  of  this  amiable  singer. 
There  are  certain  operas  in  which  she 
is  charming— in  such  parts  as  Sieglinde 
and  Senta;  and  her  Hester  is  still  the 
one  pleasant  recollection  when  in  sweat- 
compelling  nightmare  I listen  to  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  "Scarlet  Letter.”  I,  there- 
fore, entreat  her  not  to  go  the  way 
that  so  many  have  gone  before  her. 

I beg  her  to  refrain  from  forcing  tone. 
An  audience  wili  always  applaud  as 
long  as  there  is  vocal  sound  and  fury; 
and  the  same  audience,  after  it  has 
encouraged  the  singer  to  shout  and 
strain,  will  say  after  the  voice  is  ruined 
and  the  singer  still  appears:  "She’s 
played  out;  I wonder  why  they  hired! 
her.”  The  aria  of  Elisabeth  was  better1 
sung,  though  It  was  delivered  none  too 

well.  The  accompaniments  were  most 
discreet  and  sympathetic. 

The  performance  of  the  Pathetic  Sym- 
phony was  to  me  a great  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  careful,  but  too  careful. 
There  was  infinite  attention  paid  to 
the  detail,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
breadth  and  passion.  Do  you  say,  "But 
look  at  Tsehaikowsy’s  score?"  I have 
looked  at  it.  Sir  or  Madam,  I have 
studied  it,  and  I am  tolerably  familiar 
with  it.  I know  how  punctiliously  the 
composer  indicated  the  nuances.  I ad- 
mit that  in  former  performances  the 
“t’s”  were  not  always  crossed  and  the 
"i's"  were  not  always  dotted;  but  those 
former  performances  were  palpitating 
with  life  and  glowing  with  color.  The 
performance  of  last  night  was  elegant 
and  academic.  There  was  finish  to  the 
last  degree;  even  the  finger  nails  of 
Tschiiltowsky’s  loving,  struggling, 
crowned,  and  dying  man  were  polished 
so  they  glistened.  I missed  the  intense 
individuality,  the  amazing  humanity  of  ; 
the  thing.  For  once  the  second  theme 
of  the  first  movement,  the  theme 
of  dreaming,  amorous,  ineffable  recol- 
lection, the  thought  of  youth  and  all 
that  the  v ord  means  was  not  sung 
straight  to  the  heart.  The  performance 
of  the  second  movement  with  its  ghast- 
ly attempt  at  gaiety  and  the  inexor- 
able reminder  that  time  is  fleeting  was 
almost  perfunctory. 

It  has  been  said  that  former  perform- 
ances of  the  third  movement  were  “vul- 
gar.” The  movement  should  not  be 
Played  without  giving  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion of  vulgarity.  This  much  abused, 
misunderstood  march-scherzo — or  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  call  it— is  the 
excuse,  the  pretext  for  the  Anal  lam- 
entation. The  man  triumphs,  as  a re- 
turning gencial.  He  has  the  whole  of 
earthly  fame.  Success,  as  Victor  Hugo 
says,  is  hideous.  The  blare  of  trum  • 
pets,  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  may 
drown  the  sneers  of  envy:  but  at  the 
coronation  of  Tsar,  or  at  the  inaugur- 
atior.  of  President,  or  at  the  sight  of 
Tasso  with  the  laurel  wreath  or  great 
Pompey  passing  Roman  streets,  Dea'h 
grins,  for  He  knows  the  vulgarity  and 
the  emptiness  of  what  this  world  calls 
success.  Last  night  the  third  movement 
did  not  make  the  composer’s  irresistible 
contrast,  and  it  was  for  once  without 
authority.  To  me,  the  lamentation  that 
is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire  was 
read  with  more  appreciation  and  ^sym- 
pathy by  Mr.  Gericke  than  were  the 
preceding  movements. 

• * • 

The  program-books  says  that  Liszt 
wrote  15  Hungarian  rhapsodies  for  the  I 
piano.  He  did;  he  wrote  20,  and  of  these 
19  at  least  are  published.  The  one 
played  last  night— No.  6 of  the  piano 
pieces — No.  2 of  the  orchestral  arrange- 
ments—is  cheap  and  nasty.  The  score 
calls  for  a zymbala— or  ezlmbalom.  This 
characteristic  Hungarian-Oriental  in- 
strument was  replaced  by  a piano-harp 
arrangement,  I believe,  which  was 
played  by  Mr.  Zach.  It  would  have  I 
been  an  interesting  experiment  If  a gen-  | 
ulne  zymbola  had  been  borrowed  from  j 
the  Eden  Mnsee.  Probably  the  player 
at  that  place  of  amusement  does  not 
read  music  whether  It  be  in  fine  or  I 
coarse  print. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  and  applause 
was  at  its  height. 


Philip  Hale. 

The  officers  of  the  venerable  Handel 
and  Haydn  have  announced  that  "Wul- 
frin."  an  opera  by  Reinhold  L.  Her- 
mann, was  produced  lately  at  Berlin 
with  great  success  and  "under  royal 
patronage"— or  words  to  that  effect. 

What  was  the  date  of  this  perform- 
ance. and  at  what  theatre  was  the 
opera  produced  in  Berlin?  We  ask  in 
a spirit  of  love? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  officers  of 
the  venerable  . society  were  mistaken, 
and  that  "Wulfrin"  was  produced  at 
Cassei  instead  of  Berlin— which  is  not 
the  same,  not  the  same. 

The  Allgeineine  Musik-Zeitung  (Oct. 
14)  says  that  the  performance  of  "Wul- 
frin"  at  Cassei  (not  Berlin)  Oct.  11  was 
received  with  unusual  warmth.  But  it 
says  nothing  about  royal  patronage  or 
auspices  or  even  interest. 

Never  mind,  Mr.  Hermann,  Boston- 
ians are  not  barbarians.  Mayor  Quincy 
is  a passionate  lover  of  music,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  delighted  to  produce  your 
opera  at  the  city’s  or  his  own  expense; 
and  -although  we  have  no  Jukes  and 
Barons,  the  untitled  aristocracy  of  Bos- 
ton is  spread  from  Hull  to  Bar  Har- 
bor. 

Mr.  J.  Melville  Horner,  baritone,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  as  a concert 
singer  in  Boston,  Tuesday  evening  in 
Association  Hall,  when  he  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Holden,  a 
mezzo  soprano.  Mr.  Horner,  who  is  22 
years  old,  was  born  near  Pittsburg, 
where  he  first  studied  the  violin.  He 
studied  singing  under  James  McCollum, 
sang  in  choirs  and  small  concerts,  and 
afterward  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
studied  under  Clement . Tetedoux.  He 
was  a member  of  Daly's  company  in 
New  York,  and  went  on  the  road  sing- 
ing baritone  parts  in  “The  Geisha.” 
Tired  of  this  life,  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  sang  in  a choir  at  Newark. 
He  came  here  a short  time  ago,  pro- 
posing to  make  this  city  his  home,  and 
is  now  in  the  choir  of  the  Walnut  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church,  Roxbury. 
Tuesday  night  hs  will  si»g  Purcell’s 
“Let  the  Dreadful  Engines,”  from 
d'Urfey’s  "Don  Quixote,”  and  songs  by 
Schubert,  Korbay,  Berry,  Rosse,  Cha- 
minade,  Nevin,  and  others. 

The  first  of  the  Harvard  University 
chamber  concerts  this  season  will  be 
given  in  Sanders  Theatre  Tuesday 
evening,  when  the  Kneasel  Quartet  will 
play  Haydn’s  quartet  in  G minor,  op.  74, 
Mozart’s  quartet  in  D minor,  and  Beet- 
hoven’s quartet  in  F major,  op.  59,  an 
eminently  conservative  program,  a dig- 
nified opening  of  the  series.  It  is  worth 
tho  journey  to  Cambridge  to  hear  this 
Quartet  in  Sanders  Theatre,  which  one 
of  my  colleagues  described  happily  as 
a musieal  instrument  in  itself,  so  ad- 
mirable are  its  acoustic  properties. 

Rosenthal  will  give  piano  recitals  i-n 
Music  Hall  Nov.  16  £.nd  23,  in  the  after- 
noon. He  has  not  played  in  this  mty 
since  1888,  when  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  this  country.  He  then  played  in 
Music  Hall,  Nov.  9,  with  an  orchestra 
conducted  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
and  the  chief  pieces  were  Liszt’s  E flat 
concerto  and  Don  Juan  fantasie.  He 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  vio- 
linist. Afterward  he  gave  recitals  in 
Bumstead  Hall,  Dec.  17,  IS,  19. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1896, 
he  was  announced  as  soloist  at  a Bos- 
ton Symphony  concert  in  Music  Hall, 
Nov.  21,  and  the  piece  chosen  was  Cho- 
pin’s concerto  in  E minor.  He  did  not 
play,  however;  he  was  taken  sick  at 
his  inn,  and,  going  to  Chicago,  the  dis- 
ease was  discovered  to  be  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  at  death’s  door;  his  concert 
tour  was,  of  course,  abandoned,  and  he 
did  not  wholly  recover  for  over  a year. 

He  will  play  at  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert, Nov.  5,  Scharwenka’s  concerto  in 
B flat  minor,  which  was  played  by 
Madeline  Schiller  at  Cambridge  in  1878 
and  at  a Symphony  concert  by  the  com- 
poser — O,  unfortunate  appearance!— Feb. 
7,  1891.  I wish  he  had  chosen  the  singular 
and  startling  concerto  by  Ludwig 
Schytte,  which  he  played  in  New  dork 
in  ’96. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  gave  his  first  concert 
this  season  Oct.  26,  in  New  York,  not 
with  orchestra,  but  in  recital. 

And  see  how  the  doctors  disagree. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  in  the  Times: 
"The  next  number  was  the  B flat  minor 
sonata  of  Chopin,  and  this  tho  pianist 
played,  in  plain  trulh,  very  badly  in- 
deed. He  chose  to  fire  his  bolt  in  the 
funeral  march,  but  aside  from  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  tone  with  which  he 
sang  the  legato  theme,  he  played  even 
that  movement  without  an  artistic  dis- 
tribution of  his  dynamic  gradations. 
The  final  movement,  wtuih,  with  the 
worst  possible  taste,  he  separated  from 


the  funeral  march — he  played  with 
hard  staccato  effect  which  quite  ruined  ( 
it  ” But  in  the  same  article  Mr.  Her- 
derson  says:  “When  he  reached  the  Don 
Jean  fantasie  of  Liszt.  Mr.  Rosentnal 
let  loose  the  torrent  of  his  technic,  and 
before  such  a stupendous  revelation  of 
mastery  of  tho  keyboard  all  commenta- 
tors must  pause  for  want  of  adjectives. 

It  was  amazing,  thrilling,  even  alarm- 
ing." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  said  In  the  Tribune:  "In  I 
the  B fiat  minor  sonata  of  Chopin,  he  | 
touched  the  highest  point  he  reached 
during  the  evening,  in  a splendidly  past 
sionate  performance  of  the  first  two 
movements  and  one  of  the  funeral 
march  that  was  free  from  sentimental-  | 
ity  and  beautiful  in  color.” 

Mr.  Rosenthal  is,  indeed,  worth  hear!- 
ing,  and  he  should  face  large  audiences,* 
Some  of  us  went  to  New  York  two  years 
ago  when  he  appeared  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  the  memory  of  his  stupendous  tech- 
nic is  still  fresh.  So  far  as  easy,  grace- 
ful triumph  over  seemingly  impossible 
mechanical  difficulties  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Rosenthal  is  first— and  the  others, 
Siloti,  de  Pachmann,  Carreno,  d’ Albert, 
Paderewski,  not  in  sight.  Emil  Sauer 
is  still  to  be  heard  here,  but  I doubt 
whether  any  one  has  surpassed  or  can 
surpass  Mr.  Rosenthal  in  amazing  flu- 
ency of  technic. 

By  the  way,  if  you  wish  to  read 
about  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rows 
between  a pianist  and  a critic,  look  at 
Heinrich  Ehrlich’s  account  of  the  Ehr- 
lich-Rosenthal  episode,  published  in  the 
former’s  entertaining  “Drelssig  Jahre 
Kiinstlerleben" ; and  then  hear  Mr. 
Rosenthal  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 
For  Ehrlich  writes  with  a keen,  sense 
of  humor  and  with  bitter  wit,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal  is  a brilliant  talker. 

**« 

This  reminds  me  of  a paragraph  of  j 
Mr.  Henderson  concerning  "extrava- 
gant opinions  which  have  recently 
burned  their  way  under  sea.”  "Those 
sent  from  Germany  are  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed,  be- 
cause musical  criticism  in  the  land  of  ] 
the  Teutonic  scoffers  at  American  pork 
is  notoriously  a marketable  commodity.”  ; 

But  think  of  the  enormous  number  of! 
concerts  given  in  Berlin,  and  the  small  I 
pay  received  by  the  critics.  What  iron-  j 
der  that  some  allow  their  manly  palms 
to  be  crossed!  Mr.  Henderson’s  re- 
marks are  undoubtedly  true,  the  more's 
the  pity. 

Dr.  Leopold  Schmidt  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  recognizes-  the  damage  in- 
flicted on  music  by  this  indiscriminate 
concert-giving,  and  he  suggests  a 
remedy.  I quote  from  Mr.  Otto 
Florsheim’s  translation  in  the  Musieal 
Courier: 

As  long  as  the  tendency  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  prepare  pupils  for  a profes- 
sional life,  rather  than  to  develop  their 
capacities  for  home  delectation,  this 
struggle  for  publicity  will  be  unavoid- 
able. Naturally,  this  unwise  ambition 
manifests  itself  most  disagreeably  in 
the  metropolis— the  focus  of  effort — for 
aspirants  stream  into  our  great  city 
with  ambitions  that  are  seldom  fulfilled. 
A reaction  will  sconer  or  later  follow 
this  feverish  overproduction,  as  the 
ebb  is  sure  to  follow-  the  flood.  The 
present  conditions  are  abnormal,  they 
outrage  our  art  sense  and  profane  the 
place  in  our  lives  which  should  be  al- 
lotted to  fine  musical  feeling. 

New,  then,  the  question  arises:  "What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  ‘press' 
toward  this  evil?"  It  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  not  even  the  musical  periodi- 
cals, and  much  less  the  daily  papers, 
wouffi  afford  space  for  detailed  criti- 
cism of  this  volume  of  musical  repro- 
ductions. Therefore,  the  Berlin  music 
critics  are  confronted  by  a unique  prob- 
lem, a problem  differing  materially 
from  these  presented  by  the  musical- 
happenings  of  any  other  city,  Paris  and 
London  not  excepted.  We  must  either 
make  chance  selections  for  criticism,  or 
treat  the  mass  collectively.  The  aim 
of  the  critic  should  be  to  give  his  read- 
ers a digest  of  occurrences  and  to  es- 
tablish a standard  of  merit  with  which 
the  highest  accomplishment  and  the 
lower  may  be  compared:  in  this  way 
hundreds  of  artists  may  be  disposed  of 
in  few  words.  He  who  receiv/es  little 
or  no  notice  will  have  no  cause  for 
wounded  feelings,  for  Halle,  or  Koe- 
nigsberg,  or  even  Leipzig  may  accord 
him  full  recognition.  There  are  but 
two  points  which  the  critic  should  con- 
sider, viz.,  that  which  is  likely  to  in- 
terest his  readers  and  that  which  may 
be  of  service  to  individual  artists  or  to 
art  itself.  This  method  of  criticism 
would  do  away  with  tho  possible  Injus- 
tice that  might  result  from  incomplete 
less  comprehtrsive  mentien. 

The  real  purpose  of  criticism  is  to 
furnish  expert  analyses  of  works  and 
performers.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Berlin  critic  to  fulfill  this  mission  in 
any  cases  that  do  not  involve  intrinsi- 
callv  great  and  new  achievements. 


And  how  about  this  season  in  New 
York?  According  to  Mr.  Henderson’s 
calendar,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  Sunday,  there  arc  to  be  197 
concerts,  not  including  those  of  socie- 
ties and  soloiists  for  which  dates  are  noi 
yet  appointed.  At  least  50  more  may 
te  safely  expected. 

. * . 

I have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
sworn  affidavit  of  Mr.  R.  15.  Johnston 
to  the  wondrous  spell  of  "Sada,  the 
hypnotic  violinist. " 


Dtifig  Cfsar 


Thoms 


her  the  severest  atheist  could  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  ft  Supreme 
Being,"  Mr.  ^Johnston  rolls  up  his  I 
sleeves  nnd  says,  "If  I know  anything] 

In  the  way  of  music— and  I think  my 
record  bears  me  out  to  some  extent 
j that  I do— I know  the  violin.  I cannot 
play  It,  or,  in  fact,  play  any  instru- 
ment, but  I know  it  when  played  as 
you  know  good  fruit  from  bad.  During 
I my  lapt  trip  to  Brussels,  ♦ * • 1 
chanced  to  attend  a concert  given  bv 

i'saye.  • * • He  made  his  appearance, 
eadlng  a little  girl  all  smiles  and 
flushes,  dressed  In  a simple  White 
iress,  carrying  a violin.  He  stepped 
lor  ward  slid  said,  in  French,  words  to 
.his  effe<S:  ‘Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 

.ake  great  pleasure  in  introducing  my 
eharming  little  pupil,  Sada.  If  she 
ioes  not  surprise  you,  then  I do  not 
know  what  the  violin  is.'  She  played 
the  Symphonic  Espagnole  by  Lalo.  I 
have  heard  a few  great  artists  play  It, 
but  really  this  was  remarkable. 
Such  technic,  such  execution,  I never 
before  heard,  and  the  audience — well, 
you  should  have  seen  them;  they  were 
as  though  in  a trance.  She  cast  such 
a ‘spell  over  them  with  her  playing, 
that  there  was  a lull  for  at  least  a min- 
ute after  she  ceased  playing.  When 
they  awoke,  you  should  have  heard  the 
tumult.  Yes,  that  is  the  word.  She 
responded  to  three  encores,  and  I pit- 
ied her.  But  they  would  not  let  up, 
so  she  finally  came  forward  again,  and 
played  ‘My  Country,  ‘Tis  of  Thee.’  Then 
I realized  how  grand  it  is  to  be  an 
American.” 

Never  mind  about  Thomson  and 
Ytaye.  When  Mr.  Johnston  praises  a 
\iolinist,  the  question  is  settled  for  all 
time,  especially  when  he  proposes  “to 

tour  her." 

Sada  Wertheimer  was  a pupil  of  Jan 
Koert  in  New  York.  He  introduced 
her  to  Ysayerwho  persuaded  her  to  go 
to  Brussels.  She  is  about  16  years  old. 

• * * 

There  will  be  a fine  service  at  St. 
James's  Church,  Harrison  Avenue,  this 
morning.  Cherubini’s  mass  in  C for 
chorus  of  five  parts,  double  quartet  and 
organ  and  Palestrina's  “Panis  angeli- 
cus"  will  be  sung  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli.  The  service  will 
begin  at  10.15  precisely. 

An  unusual  program  will  be  that  of 
the  Adamowski  Quartet  concert  in  As- 
sociation Hall,  Nov.  23.  A quartet  by 
Statkowskl  and  five  Novelettes  by 
Glazounoff  will  then  be  played  here  for 
the  first  time,  and  Schumann's  quar- 
tet in  A minor  will  also  be  on  the 
ircgram, 

9 • * * 

Jj  The  earnest  student  of  music  should 
Idd  Professor  Kalauer’s  "Klelnes  Mu- 
llklexicon"  to  his  library.  I translate 
i few  of  the' articles, 
f “Adelina  Patti  is  celebrated  for  her 
high  notes,  which  are  only  surpassed 
by  her  charges  for  admission." 

“Cimarosa  was  an  immoral  Italian, 
whore  ‘Secret  Marriage’  made  him 
much  talked  about.” 

“Carl  Czerny  was  a man  of  wicked, 
malicious  mind,  who  could  not  endure 
little  children,  and  therefore  constant- 
ly wrote  exercises  for  them." 

"Conductor— a man  who  is  scorned  by 
every  piano  student  unless  he  smashes 
through  the  whole  program  without  his 
notes;  who  must  express  even  to  the 
slightest  detail  all  the  melodic,  rhyth- 
mic, dynamic  developments  of  the  work 
in  pantomime;  and  in  familiar  pieces  he 
must  introduce  sd  many  nuances  that 
criticism  finds  an  entirely  new  work.” 
There  is  “batonomania,”  in  which  the 
sufferer  identifies  himself  with  the  or- 
chestra, so  that  he  believes  he  plays  all 
the  instruments,  nor  can  he  make  a 
crescendo  without  stupendous  flapping 
of  the  arms.  A bacillus  Is  on  every 
director’s  stick. 

Mendelssohn  gave  a fine  example  of 
“Music  of  the  Future.”  He  b?gan  his 
“Melusina”  overture  with  a motiv  from 
the  future  “Rheingold,”  and  his  A mi- 
ner symphony,  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mctlvs  of  the  equally  future 
“Die  Walkuric;”  no  wonder  that  the 
robbed  Wagner  could  see  nothing  good 
in  Mendelssohn’s  music.  Schubert  also 
wiote  “MuslO  of  the  Future”  when  he 
put  the  Schmiedemotiv  in  the  scherzo 
of  his  D minor  quartet. 

“MascagniMs  is  an  infectious  disease, 
which  generally  breaks  out  in  the  form  of 
a new  opera,  which  in  light  cases  is  only 
in  one-act,  but  It  seldom  subsides  with- 
out adultery,  over-excitement  of  the  ear, 
irritation  of  the  Nervus  rhythmicus  and 
harmonious;  its  raging  fever  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a condition  of  total  prostra- 
tion, induced  by  the  co-called  Inter- 
mezzo sinfonico.” 

,*« 

In  Nassau— Germany,  not  Newr  Jer- 
sey—they  do  not  allow  music  at  home 
on  Sunday.  Lately  in  Niederhausen  a 
young  woman,  not  an  inhabitant,  was 
arrested  because  she  played  the  piano, 
“although  the  windows  were  shut  and 
the  nearest  church  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  house.”  This  is  worse  than 


it  Is  m BjoRon. 

At  Padua  performances  of  “Sonnam 
bula”  have  been  given  In  the  Brasserie 
de  la  Rotonda  with  an  admission  price 
of  five  cents,  and  for  children  2'A  cents. 

Stanford’s  “Shnmus  O'Brien”  will  'be 
produced  this  season-  at  the  Breslau 
Opera  House  tor  the  first  time  In  Ger- 
man. It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did 
not  hear  this  opera  In  Boston.  Tho 
press  of  New  York  was  unanimous  in 
pratstngN  music  and  performance,  but 
the  operetta  was  without  legs  and 
horseplay  and  therefore  without  box- 
office  draught. 

Verdi,  Boito,  Puccini,  Gagiianl,  will 
feund  a singing  school,  to  bo  closely 
connected  with  La  Scala,  as  a feeder 
to  that  theatre.  The  school  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Milan  Conser- 
vatory. Furthermore,  there  will  be  a 
lespectifcle  house  where  pupils  of  talent 
will  be  lodged  and  fed. 

. * . 

A Rubinstein  Memorial  School  will  be 
established  on  the  estate  of  Rubin- 
stein's Wychwotinzy.  It  will  be  open  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  Russians.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  chorus  sing- 
ing. The  committee  hopes  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  Nov.  20. 

The  Allgemeine  deutsche  Muslkverein 
offers  the  following  prizes:  For  a large 
symphonic  work  (strict  or  free),  $520; 
for  a concerto  for  one  or  more  string 
symphonic  work  (strict  or  free),  $250; 
for  a Scena  for  voice  and  orchestra, 
$75;  for  chamber-composition  without 
piano  (string  or  wind  instruments  sepa- 
rate or  mixed),  $125.  Manuscripts  for 
the  first  and  second  may  be  sent  until 
Sept.  1,  1899,  for  the  third  and  fourth 
until  Feb.  I,  1899. 

Siegfried  Wagner's  comic  opera,  “Der 
Barenhauter,”  will  be  produced  at  Mu- 
nich Jan.  10,  1899. 

D' Albert  has  just  finished  a new  one- 
act  tragic  opera,  “Cain." 

Our  old  friend,  Satanella,  appeared 
again  in  an  opera  by  J.  R.  Rozkosny,  at 
the  Czech  Theatre,  Prague,  Oct.  5.  The 
opera  is  said  to  be  neither  original  nor 
modern. 

Nikita  was  married  to  Mr.  James 
Murray  In  London.  She  had  no  papers 
of  birth  and'  baptism,  and  so,  although 
Berlin  is  their  home,  the  journey  to 
England  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Otto  Floersheim  says  of  Otto  Heg- 
ner:  “I  learned  in  Switzerland  a few 
weeks  ago  that  he  is  a perfect  wreck 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  that  in 
all  probability  he  will  never  again  ap- 
pear in  public.  He  married  (or  rather 
was  married  by)  the  lady  who  presides 
over  the  cash  counter  at  the  Hotel  de 
Caux,  a beautiful  summer  resort  in  the 
mountain  above  MOntreux.” 

Dr.  Richter  has  finally  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  cost  of  conductor  of  the  Halle 
concerts  in  the  north  of  England.  Since 
Sir  Charles  Halle’s  death  In  1895.  the 
concerts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic  Society,  have  been 
under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Cowen. 
Tne  Viennese  conductor  arriving  in 
London  was  met  by  a deputation  from 
Manchester  at  Charing  Cross,  and  he 
agreed  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Man- 
chester for  the  winter  of  1899-1900.  The 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  will, 
however,  still  retain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Cowen.  The  new  appointment  will  not, 
it  is  stated,  affect  the  position  of  the 
Richter  concerts  in  London. 

Melba  will  sail  from  Liverpol  Nov. 
12,  and  sing  for  the  first  time  this  sea-  j 
son  in  New  York  Nov.  22,  at  a charity  | 
concert.  j 

Karl  KUndworth  has  been  invited  to 
conduct  two  concerts  In  London,  Nov. 
22,  29.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Dawson  will 
then  play  Liszt’s  A major  concerto  and 
the  two  concertos  by  Brahms.  Dawson, 

I believe,  has  never  visited  this  coun- 
try. Born  at  Leeds  in  1868,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  London  in  1891. 

The  Portuguese  pianist,  JosS  Vianna 
da  Motta,  a pupil  of  von  Biilow,  is 
playing  zealously  German  piano  music 
in  cities  of  South  America. 

,*« 

They  say  there  are  no  novelties  worth 
bringing  out  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  this  season.  They  think  oth- 
erwise at  Frankfort,  a good  German 
city.  The  audiences  at  the  Museum  or- 
chestra concerto  will  hear  these  pieces 
unknown  in  Boston:  Blech’s  "Die 

Nonne,"  symphonic  poem;  Glazounoff’s 
Isymphony  in  E flat  major;  Humper- 
dinck's "Mauri  sc  fie  Rhapsodic;”  d’ln- 
Oy's  "Sangfleuri”;  Rimsky-KorsakofE’s 
“Sadko”;  Urspruch's  overture,  "Der 
Sturm”;  Richard  Strauss’s  new  sym- 
phony, "Hcldenleben”;  Woingartner’s 
new  symphony  in  G major.  And  at  the 
Sunday  concerts  the  Frankforters  will 
hear  C6sar  Franck's  “Les  Eolldes”— 
which  has  Deen  played  in  certain  Ameri- 
can cities,  NicodS’s  "Die  Jagd  nach  dem 
Gluck”;  Puchat’s  “Leben  und  Ideal"; 
A.  Ritter’s  "Olaf’s  Hochzeitsreigen,” 
etc.  . , . 

Heinrich  VogI,  the  tenor,  -has  finished 
an  opera,  “Der  Fremdling.”  Felix 
Dahn,  the  libreitist,  took  the  story  from 
the  Edda,  and  the  subject  is  Baldur’s 
freeing  of  the  earth  from  the  sleep  of 
winter.  The  opera  will  be  produced 
probably  in  the  spring  at  Munich. 

They  sa.v  that  Mnswnot  will  write  an 


opera*  founded  on  Dumu9vsk  "Three 
Guardsmen."  E 

| Emma  Nevada  Is  singing  In  Italy.  She 
wus  at  Florence  early  In  the  month  for 
the  first  time  for  11  years, 
i Mr.  Floersheim  thus  describes  a new 
piano  concerto  by  Ernest  Hiitclicson  of 
Australia,  who  played  li  In  Berlin  Oct. 

6:  "On  t lie  whole,  this  new  piano  con- 

certo of  Hutcheson’S  was  a very  pleas- 
ing surprise  for  me,  and  I consider  it 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  1 have  heard 
for  .several  years.  The  first  movement 
In  E major  opens  with  a fine  big  phrase, 
which  is  treated  most'  skillfully,  and  If 
the  second  theme.  In  Itself  quite  well  In- 
vented though  It  be,  were  only  of 
greater  contrast  to  the  principal  theme, 
this  satz  would  be  a very  eminent  one. 

A perfect  gem  in  every  way  Is  the 
scherzo  in  F sharp  major,  and  it  was 
so  brilliantly  performed  by  tho  pianist 
composer,  as  well  as  the  orchestra,  that 
a repetition  of  the  movement  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  audience.  Also  the 
final  movement,  although  1 do  not  par- 
ticularly care  for  the  Mcndelssohnian 
Introduction,  is  very  well  written  and 
decidedly  valuable  from  a musical  as 
well  as  from  a pianistic  standpoint,  but 
the  coda  is  too  long  deferred  and  drawn 
out  and  the  whole  is  too  much  overload- 
ed with  mere  passage  work.  Perfectly 
admirable,  as  I said  before,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra.  As  this  Is  only 
the  young  composer’s  op.  6 I expect  to 
see  great  works  from  his  pen  In  the  fu- 
ture." 

Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  Edward  Breck,  thus  speaks 
of  the  musical  conuition  of  the  Ger- 
mans: 

The  departure  of  Miss  Lillian  Russell 
from  the  " Wintcrgarten”  gives  rise  to 
some  reflections  on  musical  taste  In  this 
country.  Miss  Russell,  without  being 
either  a Patti  tr  a Melba,  sings  very 
charmingly,  and  her  reception  by  the 
Berlin  music  hall  public  was  a cordial 
one;  but  corrcAly  to  gauge  the  musical 
predilections  of  this  class  of  German 
audiences  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for 
another  number  of  the  same  program— 
namely,  the  performance  of  Miss  Ada 
Colley,  a young  Australian  lady  gifted 
with  a voice  which  is  abnormal  in  its 
tange,  she  being  able  by  the  comploy- 
’.nenl  of  a kind  of  head-tone,  which  re 
t.i  rubles  a whisile  as  much  as  anything 
else,  to  reach  tones  far  above  the  cele- 
brated high  G of  Miss  Sybil  Sander- 
son. The  quality  of  this  voice  is  very 
bad,  and  becomes  in  the  highest  regis- 
ter, as  already  hinted,  a mere  piping 
whistle.  When  Miss  Colley  sings  the 
“Intermezzo”  from  the  "Cavalieria 
Rusticana"  without  words,  evidently 
endeavoring  to  imitate  a violin  one  be- 
comes excruciatingly  aware  or  "enjoy- 
ing" the  ugliest  thing,  esthetically 
speaking,  that  was  ever  produced,  and 
the  sad  realization  comes  home  to  one 
again  with  terrible  force  to  what  ex- 
tent the  modern  European  has  culti- 
vated the  moral  side  of  his  being  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  esthetic. 

Miss- Ada  Colley  arouses  a nightly  en- 
thusiasm at  the  "Wintergarten”  which 
is,  so  far  as  I know,  without  example. 

and  when  she  squawks  out  the  Mas- 
cagni hand-organ  music  and  one’s 
whole  spiritual  and  physical  being  Is 
shuddering  with  excruciating  agony,  the 
audience  rises  as  one  man  and  the  din 
of  applause  is  simply  deafening.  Now, 

I do  not  want  to  draw  the  conclusion 
from  this  appalling  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  musical,  but  only  that 
they  are  less  so,  particularly  the 
masses,  than  we  are  taught  to  believe. 
In  most  ways  the  Germans  are  certain- 
ly the  most  musical  people  in  the 
world;  in  a great  many  others  they  are 
the  most  unmusical.  A conservatory 
student  who  engages  himself  at  a small 
theatre  as  third  bandmaster,  or  "choir 
repetitor,"  at  100  marks  a month  or 
less,  is  required  to  read  at  sight  badly 
copied  orchestral  scores,  often  cor- 
rected and  altered  to  the  point  of 
illegibility,  and  he  can  do  this,  but  un- 
less he  be  an  exception  he  may  be- 
come a celebrated  conductor  without 
beiug  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
true  and  a false  tone.  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  so  much  music 
can  be  heard:  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  so  much  singing  and 
playing  off  the  key  is  tolerated,  nay, 
enjoyed.  Here  again  the  German  na- 
tional dullness  of  sense,  which  pre- 
cludes finish  and  finesse,  comes  in. 

The  German  stands  alone  as  a crea- 
i tive  musician;  as  an  interpretive  artist 
he  fails  far  below  the  Slav,  the  Hun- 
garian, or  the  Latin;  for  the  fire,  the 
caressing  touch,  the  diablerie — in  a 
word,  the  artistic  finish  is  not  his;  that 
unfailing  instinct  for  the  "nuance” 

■ which  is  the  soul  of  artistic  expression. 
Only  of  the  pre-eminently  classic  is  he 
a masterly  interpreter,  the  music  which 
allows  of  the  least  individuality  on  the 
artist’s  part,  like  Bach  and  Beethoven. 

The  Englishman  wants  music,  and 
likes  to  listen  to  it  in  evening  dress, 
but  is  not  very  particular  in  regard  to 
its  quality.  The  American  wants  mu- 
sic, but  he  wants  it  well  performed  or 
not  at  all.  The  German  must  and  will 
have  music,  be  it  good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent. Every  German  village  of  5000  in-, 
habitants  has  a brass  band  that  plays- 

Wagner,  Weber  and  Bizet,  but flft.fi 

“frag  mieh  nur  nicht  wie!”  Every^SPT1** 
man  city  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants 
has  its  own  theatre,  with  its  dramatic 
and  operatic  companies,  subventioned 
with  more  or  less  generosity  by  the 
city  or  the  State.  There  is  no  theatre 
in  Germany  which  is  not  subventioned 
in  some  kind  of  way.  from  the  great 
Court  theatres  of  Berlin,  Dresden  and 
Munich,  which  cost  the  sovereigns  of 
Prussia,  Saxony  and  Bavaria  hundreds 
of  thousands  yearly,  to  the  little  thea- 
tres of  Dortmund  or  Bromberg,  that 
receive  at  least  free  gas  and  remission 
of  taxes.  Is  there  a theatre  in  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain  which 
receives  from  city  or  State  so  much 
as  the  opera  house  of  Bromberg?  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  by  no  means  a 
rich  man  as  Grand  Dukes  go,  spends 
over  $200,000  a year  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  keep  up  his  theatre,  and  thus 
enables  Felix  Mottl  to  realize  in  some 
degree  his  artistic  aspirations.  Who 
in  America  or  England,  outside  of  Hen- 
ry Higginson,  who  founded  and  nur- 
tured to  maturity  the  finest  of  mod- 


ern orchesiras,  can  for  a moment  be 
compared  with  this  petty  Prince? 

To  return  now  to  the  quality  of  Ger- 
man music.  It  suffices  to  mention  tho 
bands,  not  the  "little  German  bands” 
or  even  those  torturing  organizations 
with  which  the  German  steamship  com- 
panies plague  their  passengers,  but  tho 
celebrated  military  bands  of  the  Father- 
land,  to  prove  at  once  how  absolutely 
unmusical  Germany  i.s  In  regard  to 
stylo,  purity  and  accuracy  of  tone.  To 
hear  a Prussian  fife  and  drum  squad  go 
up  the  Frledrichstrasse  playing  some  of 
the  fine  old  marches  that  Frederick  tho 
Great  loved  so  well  Is  enough  to  set 
one's  teeth  on  edge  and  cause  “each 
several  hair”  to  rise  up  in  Indignation. 

I do  not  quite  understand  the  construc- 
tion of  the  German  piccolo,  but  I know 
by  long  experience  that  It  docs  not  run 
high  enough  to  touch  the  upper  notes 
of  almost  all  the  music  pieces  required 
of  it,  »o  that  It  is  a solemn  and  appall- 
ing fact  that  you  may  often  hear  a fife 
corps  in  this  country  playing  not  a llttlo 
off  the  key.  but  a whole  half  tone  too 
fiat!  I doubt  if  such  a state  of  tilings 
would  be  tolerated  in  any  other  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Edwards  thus 
writes  concerning  church  music  In  Cape 
Broton: 

"All  but  four  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Cape  Breton  have  ser- 
vices in  the  ancestral  language.  In 
Haddock  and  some  other  places  the 
English  service  Is  immediately  followed 
by  one  In  Gaelic.  Hence  Charles  Dial- 
ley Warner’s  expression.  The  'double- 
barreled  church'  of  Haddock.  The  Psalm 
singing  in  the  old  tongue  and  style  is 
unique,  and  not  a little  impressive  The 
precentors  stand  behind  tile  pastor,  and 
one  of  them  fines  out,  'prccenfs,'  both 
words  and  tune.  The  congregation  fol- 
low ill  unison,  but  with  so  many  turns 
quavers  and  holds  that  they  spin  out 
toe  line  to  three  or  four  times  the  length 
of  the  precenlor’s  rendering.  The  effect 
is  weird,  pathetic,  sometimes  thrilling, 
as  one  thinks  that  the  same  tunes  were 
sung  xin  the  same  way  by  perse- 
cuted Cameronians  in  the  glens  and 
caves  of  Scotland,  interrupted,  perhaps, 
by  alarm  or  deadly  shot.  At  times  the 
music  sounds  like  the  dying  swell 'of  an 
aeolian  harp,  but  it  more  often  reminds 
one  of  the  chanting  of  monks  in  an  Ital- 
ian cathedral.  Martyrdom,  Durdee  and 
New  London  are  among  tdie  favorite 
tunes  everywhere  sung,  but  are  hard  to 
recognize  in  their  Gaelic  form.” 

* * * 

That  delightful  writer,  Vernon  Lee, 
wandered  lately  in  a cemetery  at  Det- 
wang. And  she  thus  was  introduced  to 
the  greatest  of  the  Zahns,  a musical 
family  of  the  last  century,  and  his 
name,  according  to  the  tombstone,  was 
Georg  Philipp  Zahn. 

‘By  dint  of  diligence  and  vir- 
tue, said  his  epitaph,  ’he  was 
able  to  swing  himself  ever  higher 
and  higher  through  the  high  houses  of 
counts  and  princes,  until,  in  1762  the 
Russian  Emperor  Peter  III.  had  him 
called  into  his  presence,  where  he  per- 
formed to  every  one’s  satisfaction.  And 
when,  only  two  days  later,  the  throne 
of  Russia  was  ascended  by  Catherine 
II.  (the  epitaph  delicately  forbears  al- 
lusion to  poor  Emperor  Peter  and  what 
happened  to  him  after  listening  to  Herr 
Zahn)  he  was  taken  into  her  service  a3 
Kammer-Musikus.  His  instrument  was 
the  bassoon  (die  Fagotte),  with  which 
homely  piece  of  wood  (unseheinbares 
Stiick  Holz)  he  was  able  to  move  sensi- 
tive hearts  to  tears  and  to  joyfulness. 
After  eighteen  years  (continues  the  epi- 
taph) of  meritorious  service,  he  received 
the  grace  of  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
greatest  Empress  in  the  world  on  bid- 
ding her  farewell.  And  in  1780  he  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  in- 
tending to  consume  the  wealth  he  had 
amassed  in  the  company  of  his  brothers 
at  Hohlbaeh.  But  he  wait  killed,  in  1781 
by  a stray  shot  in  the  Upper  Forest.’  ” 
Search  the  music  dictionaries  and  you 
will  not  find  the  name  of  this  faithful 
bassoonist.  And  a century  from  now, 
how  many  favorites  of  today  will  b for- 
gotten, as  though  they  had  never  been! 

Philip  Hale. 

a S /*  ? £ 

THE  DECEITFUL  FATHER. 

"Papa,  who  oo\ns  this  park?" 

‘"We  do,  my  son. 

"We,  the  people.  As  a part  of  the  public, 
Henry,  we  have  the  right  to  regard  it  as 
our  property.  The  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple  ’ ' 

"Hi,  there,”  interrupted  a rough,  coarse 
voice,  "get  off  the  grass  or  I'll  arrest  you." 
The  voice  belonged  to  a policeman. 

And  little  Henry  was  pained  to  know  that 
his  father  had  told  him  a lie. 

For  the  rain  It  raineth  every— Satur- 
flay. 


“The  success  of  the  plug-tobacco  trust 
Is  assured.”  Here’s  something  to  chew 
en. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  used  the  phrase 
tinned  roast  beef;”  but  Anglomaniacs 
may  thus  be  Induced  to  cast  their  votes 
for  him. 


Admiral  Dewey  writes,  "I  have  a 
great  many  pairs  of  shoes  and  never 
(vear  the  same  pair  two  days  In  suc- 
cession.” Lucky  man  as  well  as  brave! 
He  probably  never  wears  slippers,  which 
epoli  the  shape  of  the  feet,  but  has  a 
pair  of  old,  easy  boots  always  on  the 
Ice.  Ten  to  one  he  also  has  a razor  for 
each  day  of  the  month,  for  all  pictures 
snow  him  as  rejoicing  In  a singularly 
clean  shave. 

We  regret  bitterly  that  our  sex  pre- 
vented us  from  being  present  at  the 


fneeting  of  the  Women's  National  Coun- 
j f‘1  nt  Omaha,  Oct.  2$.  "Some  interest- 
ing' points  were  brought  out,  such  as 
mart's  appropriation  of  trousers,  which 
tad  been  the  invention  of  women  when 
man  was  the  warrior  and  did  not  have 
time  to  attend  to  any  business.”  Every 
husband  will  subscribe  to  this  motto, 
•'I  care  not  who  Invented  trousers,  as 
I long  as  I wear  them.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  pantaloons,  trou- 
sers, long  small  clothes,  were  of  Vene- 
tian and  Magi.iflco  parentage;  for  St. 
Pontaleon  was  in  especial  fashion  at 
Venice,  and  so  many  Venetians  were 
tamed  after  him  that  the  other  Ital- 
ians called  them  in  mockery  Pantaloni. 
"The  Venetians  wore  long  small 
tlothes,”  says  Southey;  “Those  as  being 
ihe  national  dress  were  called  Panta- 
loni also;  and  when  the  trunk-hose  of 
Eti.  abethic  days  went  out  of  fashion, 
ne  received  them  from  France,  with  the 
nam“  of  pantaloons." 

And  thus  may  husbands  in  these  days 
when  wives  usurp  male  attire  say  with 
fioep  fec’ing 

BANCTE  PANTALEON,  ORA  PRO 
NOBIS! 

If  you  consult  the  old  Dictionaries, 
rou  will  find  strange  definitions.  Thus 
Blount  (.1681)  defines  "Pantalones,  a sort 
pf  Breeches  now  In  fashion,  and  well 
mown."  Bailey  (1136)  says  ‘‘Pantaloons, 
a sort  of  garment,  anciently  worn,  con- 
sisting of  both  breeches  and  stockings, 
»nd  both  of  tho  same  stuff.”  Even 
Webster  (182S)  gives  the  latter  definition 
and  adds  ”a  species  of  close  long  trow- 
ters  extending  to  the  heels.” 

Then  tho  Women’s  National  Council 
discussed  “the  effect  of  short  skirts  on 
Ihe  morals.”  But  is  not  cleanliness 
next  to  godliness? 


in  like  manner  w’i^f  be  with  alp  other 
persons;  every  hnun  will  be  like  Adam, 
every  woman  like  Eve.  Therefore”— 
notice  the  inexorable  logic  of  this  close 
reasoner— ‘'therefore  woman  will  cease 
to  be.’’ 


Why  does  not  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  call 
|;is  play  "Roxane”  instead  of  “Cyrano 
Be  Bergerac?”  Nothing  is  too  good  for 

Miss  Rehan. 


Sala,  spcaJdng  four  or  five  years  ago 
pf  the  rarest  of  rare  old  port,  said 
•■such  port  as  inspired  Blackstone  when 
penning  his  Commentaries;  such  port 
ps  you  get  at  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land." 

How  did  this  port  find  its  way  to 
Newfoundland?  And  is  there  any  of  It 
left  today,  port  that  is  crusted  ..and 
f>ees-winged?  Somehow  or  other  you  do 
pot  associate  naturally  cod-fish  with 
port. 

Of  course  there  is  right  here  in  Bos- 
ton a drink  known  as  "port  wine,”  just 
►s  there  is  "sherry  wine,”  and  it  is 
sometimes  given  to  invalids:  but  one 
tnust  be  very  sick  to  drink  it  without 
a protest. 

If  you  are  jaded  and  worn  out,  and  have 
exhausted  all  the  other  Innocent  dissipations 
ft  life,  Just  take  upon  yourself  the  duty  of 
answering  your  own  front  door  bell  for  one 
whole  afternoon,  and  you  will  experience  an 
^entirely  fresh  set  of  the  most  unique  sensa.- 
tions.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  least  like 
It.  The  ringing  o^  the  bell  sends  a mild 
magnetic  thrill  right  through  your  system. 
When  you  go  to  answer  It  you  go  to  meet 
the  Absolute!}’  Unexpected,  you  go  to  meet  1 
the  incarnation  of  the  Unknown.  There  is 
the  door.  On  the  other  side  of  it  lies — or 
for  the  credit  of  one’s  acquaintance  we  will 
say  stands— you  have  not  the  faintest  notion 
in  the  world  what.  All  the  emotions  of  the  | 
nrpjor'm  of  a)l  time  are  concentrated  in  1 

your  bosom,  as  you  pause  irresolute  upon  I 
the  doormat,  grasping  the  knob. 

As  a patron  of  art,  you  know,  of 
course,  the  Discobolos,  and  you  won- 
der why  the  fellow  throwing  the  discus 
advances  his  right  foot  when  the  natu- 
ral position  is  with  the  left  foot  for- 
'vard.  Dr.  Trendelenberg  in  the  last 
Jahrbuch  solves  the  problem — at  least 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  “The  supposed 
athlete  Is  no  human  athlete  at  all,  but 
the  god  Hermes,  patron  of  athletes, 
and  be  is  not  preparing  to  hurl  the 
discus,  but  simply  holding  It  In  a char- 
acteristic attitude.  This  theory  is 
placed  almost  beyond  question  by  com- 
parison of  the  statue  with  a coin  of 
Amastrls  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  god 
Is  represented  exactly  In  the  same  pose 
as  in  the  statue,  and  with  a caduceus 
In  the  raised  right  hand.” 

Yes,  this  is  very  pretty,  but  why 
“characteristic  attitude"  when  a dis- 
cus thrower  would  not  take  the  raid 
position? 


Turn  from  Frenchmen  of  today, 
wrangling,  fearing  the  truth,  extolling 
the  military,  loving  it  with  a love  deep- 
er than  that  of  La  Grande  Duchcsse, 
and  consider  the  happier  Frenchmen  of 
earlier  centuries.  There  was  Grattan 
du  Pont,  for  Instance,  who  spent  his 
time  in  pleasing  speculation.  He  In- 
sisted that  every  man  at  the  Day  of  Res- 
urrection will  be  a whole  body,  without 
.'trisb  or  deformity.  He  vent  furth- 
er. If  every  part  of  the  body  were 
separated  into  1500  different  pieces, 
tuey  woud  all  unite  and  1-ecome  whole; 
am  will  regain  the  part  from  which 

Adam*«*  i!?*'1,*’  Ev,?  nrJ9t'  becoming 
m * slue,  lose  the  female  character; 


The  advantages  of  an  active  life  are 
shown  by  the  example  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Smith  of  Worcester,  England,  who  is 
now  In  her  110th  year.  Born  In  a 
caravan  she  has  spent  more  than  100 
years  traveling  from  fair  to  fair.  She 
is  still  nimble,  has  16  children,  eats  four 
meals  a day,  and  smokes  constantly  a 
clay  pipe. 

Professor  Virchow  talked  hard  sense 
In  London.  These  remarks  arc  of  more 
than  local  application;  "We  cannot  un- 
derstand in  Germany  the  attitude 
adopted  by  your  Parliament  In  dealing 
j with  the  vaccination  question.  Make 
It  either  compulsory  or  entirely  facul- 
tative, and  then  you  have  a theoreti- 
cal standpoint.  But  as  you  have  it 
1 now,  with  the  conscientious  objectors’ 

I clause,  It  is  simply  ridiculous.  You 
give  the  man  in  the  street  the  right 
to  a medical  opinion!  Why,  the  ob- 
jector thinks  only  of  himself  and  what 
he  Imagines  his  own  convenience.  It 
Is  all  very  well  for  parents  to  arrange 
I in  a way  for  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  they  must  not  be  given  the 
right  to  expose  them,  nay,  to  condemn 
them  to  contagion.  Take  the  case  of 
a man  with  a sore  leg,  which,  accord- 
ing to  medical  advice,  must  be  ampu- 
tated If  the  man’s  life  Is  to  be  saved; 
he  refuses  to  undergo  the  operation, 
and,  well.  If  he  prefers  to  die  that  is 
his  own  business.  But  suppose  this 
leg  contains  the  germs  of  a contagious 
disease;  w-ould  the  doctors  be  justified 
In  letting  the  man  mix  freely  with 
I others  and  spread  contagion?  Or  in 
j the  case  of  a fire,  are  the  feelings  of 
owners  of  adjacent  houses  to  be  con- 
| suited  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
| them,  that  the  conflagration  be  cir- 
cumscribed?” 

-vw"  i v ' M * 

My  wife  she  is  the  worst  of  all,  when  we 
give  genteel  dinners. 

She  uses  neither  knife  nor  fork,  but  pops  in 
all  her  fingers, 

And  when  they  hand  the  wine  about,  she 
tells  the  gents  it  stinks,  Sir, 

Gets  full  her  mouth,  and  squirts  It  out,  and 
calls  for  Treacle  dripk.  Sir. 

We  once  heard  Mr.  Amos  Bronson  Al- 
cott  give  It  as  jiis  mature  opinion  that 
crime  would  become  unknown  and 
every  workman  would  have  a house 
and  lot  if  in  every  home  there  were  an 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Plato. 
Mr.  Alcott,  the  eminent  philosopher, 
made  this  statement  many  years  ago 
in  Cosmian  Hall,  Florence,  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  was  listened  to  with  great 
respedt  by  an  audience  of  rising  young 
free-thinker  and  settled  cranks;  but 
there  was  no  demand  for  copies  of  Pla- 
to's works  at  the  two  bookstores  in 
Northampton. 

Thus  did  he  preach  to  deaf  ears;  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  undergo  the  same  ex- 
perience when  we  urge  every  wife  and 
mother  to  procure  at  once  a copy  of 
“The  Cook  Not  Mad,  or  Rational  Cook- 
ery," a little  book  of  120  pages  pub- 
lished at  Watertown  in  1S31.  The  title 
page  bears  a motto:  Gen.  Chap.  27,  v. 

1,  2,  3,  4.  Alas,  it  is  not  given  to  all  to 
eat  venison.  Isaac  craved  it,  Esau 
went  after  it  and  Jacob,  the  sneak, 
foisted  on  his  dim-eyed  father  the  sa- 
voury meat  of  kids.  But  stomachs  are 
tenderer  than  they  were  in  the  early 
days  of  the  world,  and  the  solemn  warn- 
ing of  Robert  Burton  rings  in  our  ears; 
“All  venison  Is  melancholy,  and  be- 
gets bad  blood;  a pleasant  meat:  in 
great  esteem  with  us  in  our  solemn 
feasts.  ’Tis  somewhat  better  hunted 
than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by 
cookery;  but  generally  bad,  and  sel- 
dom to  be  used.” 

To  return  to  our  mutton.  In  these 
days  of  unbridled  patriotism,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  word,  jingoism— "The  Cook 
Not  Mad”  should  be  the  oracle  of 
every  Republican  wife.  We  quote 
from  the  preface  an  irrefutable  proof  of 
our  assertion. 

Still  further  would  the  Impropriety  be  car- 
ried were  we  to  Introduce  into  a work  In- 
tended for  the  American  Pubiick  such  Eng- 
lish. French  and  Italian  methods  of  render- 
ing things  indigestible,  which  are  of  them- 
selves innocent,  or  of  distorting  and  disguis- 
ing the  most  loathsome  objects  to  render 
them  sufferable  to  already  vitiated  tastes. 
These  evils  are  attepted  to  be  avoided.  Good 
republican  dishes  and  garnishing,  proper  to 
fill  an  everyday  bill  of  fare,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorest  to  the  richest  Individual, 
have  been  principally  aimed  at.  Pastry  has 
had  more  than  usual  attention. 


And  yet  Mr.  Sala  tad  the  pleasatuest 
remembrances  of  puchero — a dlsh.qhat 
was  flouted  oper.ly  by  the  Chicago 
Times-llcrald;  Which  insinuated  that  i 
ihe.  Spaniards  loving  this  dish  were 
thereby  umlble  to  ^var  successfully 

against  can-fed  Americans.  Listen  to 
Mr.  Sala  a moment.  "There  is  beef 
in  it:  'boiled  beef:  the  French  boullli, 
in  fact.  There  is  bacon.  There  are  gar- 
banzos  (broad  beans),  and  charm'ng 
1 little  black-puddings,  and  cabbage,  and 
delicate  morsels  of  fried  bar.an?L  It  Is 
very  wholesome  ond  very  filling,  and 
there  Is  no  use  In  your  complaining 
that  an  odor  of  garlic  pervades  it,  be- 
cause the  room  and  the  tablecloth  and 
your  next  neighbor  are  all  equally 
redolent  of  the  omnipresent  ‘ajo.’  ” 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  utensil 
in  which  it  Is  served.  Puchero  means 
pipkin. 

T preface  to  "The  Cook  not  Mad" 
says,  “To  meet  the  objections  that  [ 
may  be  raised  against  this  little  pro- 
duction on  the  ground  of  Its  contain- 
ing many  directions  for  getting  up  our 
most  common  repasts,  let  it  he  remem- 
bered that  not  a few  young  women 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  wedded  ' 
life  without  having  been  scarcely  ini-  ' 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  eating 
department,  and,  therefore,  to  them  the 
most  trivial  matters  on  this  head  be- 
come of  importance.  The  health  of  a 
family,  in  fact,  greatly  depends  upon 
Its  cookery.  The  most  wholesome  vi- 
ands may  be  converted  into  corroding 
polson3.  Underdone  or  overdone  food 
in  many  instances  produces  acute  or 
morbid  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  lead  'to  sickness  and  per- 
haps death.”  

If  I give  a dinner  to  my  lord,  and  bid  her 
make  a good  'un, 

Perhaps  she  will  make  some  pea  soup,  or  else 
a great  black  pudding; 

And  when  the  tea  it  is  brought  in,  the  tray 
she  always  flings,  Sir, 

Stirs  up  the  sugar  with  her  fist,  and  then  j 
she  licks  her  fingers. 


legitimate  cofitrastsi  dui  m ran  not  in 
Mrr  Beach’s  "Hano,  O Beloved,”  in 
Nevir.  s pretty  “RosaTy"  and  "Time 
Enough,  and  in  Foote’s  “Song  of  the 
■horse."  j not  care  for  Korbay's 

MohS.cs  Field”  with  the  cadence  that 
brings  to  mind  “I’m  Muldoon,  I’m  a 
Solid  Man”— Indeed,  I prefer  the  latter 
ditty;  nor  was  Korbay’s  “Plav  on  Gip- 
sy sung  with  an  authority  that 
rammed  the  song  home.  The  final 
songs  by  Ban-y,  Resse  and  Chaminade 
J did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Horner  has  a modest,  manly  bear- 
ing, and  with  the  exception  that  I have 
noted— a variation  of  the  objectionable 
habit,  by  the  way,  was  his  clinching 
and  accenting  an  unimportant  final 
note  of  a phrase  when  he  should  have 
released  it  quietly— his  performance 
gave  pleasure. 

.,  ?^,ss  Holden  sang  Tschaikowsky’s 

Adieux  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,”  which  is  far, 
far  beyond  her  present  ability,  and 
pongs  by  Miss  Lang  and  Massenet.  She 
*?  n°t  )e*-  riPe  for  concert  work,  al- 
though even  now,  in  a parlor^  she  may 
oelight  the  company  with  a ballad. 

Mrs.  Crocker  played  with  a visible 
display  of  emotion.  She  also  often  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  singers.  Let 
me  remind  her  that  thundering  on  the 
piano  with  the  aid  of  the  damper  pedal 
does  not  furnish  the  appropriate  back- 
ground for  the  exhibition  by  a bass- 
baritone  of  one  of  his  lowest  tones 
taken  and  held  softly. 

Philip  Hale. 

He  retired  some  years  ago  on  a liansum 
comptency  derived  from  the  insurance- 
money  he  received  on  a rather  shaky  skooner 
he  owned,  and  which  turned  up  while  lyin 
at  a wharf  one  night,  the  cargo  havin  fort- 
nitly  been  removed  the  day  afore  the  disas- 
trlss  calamty  occurd.  Uncle  Wilyim  said  it 
was  one  of  the  most  sing’ler  things  he  ever 
heard  of;  and,  after  collectin  the  insurance- 
money,  he  bust  into  a flood  of  tears,  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm  in  Fennsylvana. 


One  more  extract  from  this  patriotic 
preface  that  should  be  read  by  every 
wife  at  least  once  a week.  “Without 
proper  instructions  a well-meaning  wife 
will  ’throw  more  out  at  the  window 
: than  the  husband  can  bring  in  at  the 
door.’  Some  over-genteel  folks  may 
smile  at  the  supposed  interest  the  wife, 
or  female  head  of  a family,  must  take 
in  all  these  concerns;  but,  suffer  the  re- 
mark, where  this  is  not  the  state  of 
things,  a ruinous  waste  is  the  conse- 
quence.” 

We  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Clapp  declaring  that  Beatrice  is 
“the  only  fashionable  lady”  in  all 
Shakspeare’s  heroines.  Cleopatra,  we 
are  told  by  many,  was  all  the  rage  un- 
til her  premature  death.  We  also  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Clapp  does  not  include 
Hostess  Quickly  or  Doll  Tear-Sheet 
among  Shakspeare's  Ideal  women.  The 
playwright  drew  them  with  loving  care, 
and  neither  Beatrice  nor  Rosalind  is  as 
| true  to  life. 

r„-v'  l^iv 

Mr.  J.  Melville  Horner,  Baritone, 
Makes  His  First  Appearance  in 
Boston— First  of  the  Harvard 
University  Chamber  Series  in 
Sanders  Theatre  by  the  Kneisel 


Another  good  man  gone  wrong. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  a “prominent 
citizen,”  and  "universally  respected” 
and  “an  earnest  worker  in  the  church,” 
there  is,  of  course,  “much  sympathy 
expressed  for  him,”  although  he  picked 
with  both  hands  from  trees  that  be- 
longed to  others. 

J.  H.  wrote  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
this  quatrain  on  a recent  marriage: 

So  pretty  Miss  Clemmons  is  now  Mrs.  Gould! 
The  marriage  has  cost  them  a million— I'm 
told. 

She  made  a remark  that's  quite  lovely — if 
true? 

“I  don’t  care  a dollar  for  Gold — w^hout  U.“ 


Ilurrah  for  the  Republican  pic  am! 
“railroad  depot”  sandwich!  Hurrah  for 
pork  and  beans  and  Cape  Cod  turkey! 
Hurrah  for  saleratus  bread  and  hot 
biscuit!  Down  with  ihe  soups  and  other 
loathsome  objects  of  vitiated  foreign- 
ers! 


Quartet. 

Mr.  J.  Melville  Horner  gave  a recital 
last  evening  in  Association  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Hol- 
den, mezzo-soprano,  and  Mrs.  Walton 
L.  Crocker,  accompanist.  The  hall  it- 
self was  cold  and  Crafty.  There  was  a 
good-sized  audience  that  was  liberally 
applausive. 

Mr.  Horner  has  an  agreeable  voice  of 
good  compass,,  a voice  that  is  flexible 
and  sympathetic.  He  has  evidently 
studied  diligently  and  intelligently,  for 
he  does  many  things  well.  He  sings 
with  his  head  as  veil  as  his  vocal  ap- 
paratus, and  he  has  learned  how  to  dis- 
criminate in  emotion.  But  there  is  one 
mannerism  that  may  be  called  justly  a 
fault,  and  unless  this  fault  be  promptly 
corrected,  it  will  injure  him  seriously. 
J refer  to  his  constant  use  of  an  un- 
meaning and  often  impertinent  sforzato 
—the  trick  of  exploding  on  a tone  when 
the  tone  on  the  contrary  should  be  held 
firmly,  whether  quietly  or  vigorously. 
The  common  expression  “pumping 
tone”  might  with  justice  be  applied  to 
some  of  his  work  last  evening.  He, 
however,  showed  tint  the  habit  is  noi 
chronic  by  his  beautiful  legato  and  sos- 
tenuto  In  the  very  first  song,  the  ami- 
able “To  Music”  by  Schubert;  and  in 
this  undistinguished  song  he  was  Ifeard 
to  his  best  advantage.  The  habit 
showed  its  head  in  Schubert’s  “Aufen- 
thalt,”  which  might  also  have  been 
sung  with  greater  breadth;  It  disap- 
peared during  the  greater  portion  of 
Purcell's  fine  air  “Let  the  Dreadful 
Engines,”  which  was  .sung  with  much 
understanding,  especially  In  ihe  reci- 
tatives, and  with  an  appreciation  of 


That  there  are  flourishing  art  classes 
in  Sing  Sing  shows  that  exuberance  of 
artistic  temperament  is  as  frequently 
chastened  by  jail-discipline  as  by  the 
criticism  of  eminent  reviewers. 

It’s  a pity  that  the  old  Manila  cone- 
shaped  cigar  is  passing.  The  intelli- 
gent smoker  could  show  easily*  his 
knowledge  by  lighting  the  right  end. 

To  E.  E.:  Eugfene  Alexis  Edmond 

Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,” was  born  at  Marseilles  April  1, 
1868.  He  studied  law,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a playwright  In  1888  at 
the  Cluny,  Paris,  with  his  piece,  “Le 
Gant  Rouge.”  “L es  Romanesques,”  for 
which  he  received  4000  francs,  the  Tori- 
ac  prize,  given  by  the  Academy  for  the 
best  piece  played  during  the  year  at 
the  Comgdie  Francalse,  was  produced 
in  1894.  “La  Princesse  Lolntaine"  was 
performed  in  1895. 

Speaking  of  plays,  we  are  reminded 
that  a publisher  of  plays  in  this  city 
received  last  week  the  following  note: 

“Mr.  will  you  Please  inform  me 

how  a Spanard  Is  dress  in  Battle.” 

Can  anyone  give  the  origin  of  “per- 
nickety,” or  “pernickity,”  a New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  State  term  for  over-  , 
particular,  fussy? 

H.  S.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “As  to 
Mr.  Sala  finding  rare  old  port  at  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  the  old  globe 
trotter  knew  a good  wine  when  he 
drank  it,  none  better,  and  knew  where 
to  find  it  apparently.  St.  John’s  has 
always  had  an  extensive  trade  with 
Mediterranean  ports;  supplying  them! 
with  fish,  the  return  cargoes,  from 
OportjD  especially,  being  salt,  in  which 
would  be  casks  of  port  and  Madeira 
wines  kept  in  the  cellars  of  the  Messrs. 
Newman,  which  have  always,  I think,  j 
escaped  the  fires  by  which  the  old  town  ; 
In  the  past  has  been  devastated,  the  I 
■wine  would  have  ample  time  to  acquire 
that  crust,  so  dear  to  the  old  tippler.  ; 
Pure  before  it  left  Its  native  place,  the  j 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  slow 
sailing  vessels,  gave  the  wine  an  added  | 
value  to  all  lovers  of  what  is  good. 
And  that’s  the  connection  port  wine  j 
has  with  codfish— at  least  so  I think.” 

“Kaiser  William  will  not  go  to 
Jericho.”  And  yet  many  of  his  sub-  i 
Jects  have  wished  him  there. 

A Berliner  published  lately  with  the  ] 
sanction  of  William,  a collection  of  I 
hymns  and  chants  for  the  use  of  the  I 
,1'ilgrlm  In  the  Holy  Land;  and  nearly  i 
every  hymn  refers  to  the  Kaiser.  One  j 
chant  begins:  “In  all  my  acts  I rely  J 


the  Moat  High  to  give  mo  council;" 
and  a hymn  starts  with,  "We  march  In 
the  name  of  God;  wo  have  need  of  His 
grace"— a surprising  admission  on  the 
part  of  William.  The  collection  is  in- 
deed complete;  for  we  find  in  it  "Deut- 
schland ueber  Alles."  and  a few  drink- 
iing  scngs,  as  "Courage!  Let  us  drink 
again  the  sparkling  wine!” 


And  now  for  the  dear  children.  Here 
are  a few  important  facts  that  should 
be  cbmmitted  to  memory.  Knowledge 
will  then  add  zest  to  hair-pulling  in 
time  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  discus- 
sion. 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  to 
160, two  are  common  number  of  hairs  on 
the  sculp  of  a fair-haired  man  or 

woman.  v 

Over  three  dark  hairs  take  up  the 
space  of  one  red  oae. 

The  average  crop  on  the  head  of  a 
red-haired  person  is  only  29,200  hairs. 

Ked-nalred  people  are  the  least  apt 
to  go  bald. 

But  C.  C.  E.  evidently  does  not  be- 
lieve in 

HOME  EDUCATION. 

“If  you  can  spare  a few  minutes, 
dear,”  says  your  wife,  “would  you 
Jnlnd  explaining-  about  decimals  to 
Johnny?  His  teacher  says  he  is  a lit- 
,-lle»  behind  the  other  boys  in  his  arith- 
metic.” 

"Certainly,”  you  say,  laying  down 
S’Otit  cigar,  and  Evening  journal.  You 
fenicinber  that  mathematics  is  an  exact 
science  that  does  not  change  with  time, 
pt'd  that  as  you  went  as  far  as  the 
integral  calculus  in  college,  there  will 
|be  no  difficulty  with  such  elementary 
matters. 

"You  see,  Johnny,  it’s  this  way:  Sup- 
pose you  have  a fraction  like  one-half, 
now  that's  the  same  as  five-tenths, 
Iwhich  is  a decimal,  or  it  can  be  fifty- 
hundredths,  or.  in  fact,  anything  be- 
ginning with  a five  with  zeros  after  it, 
fend  you've  got  to  have  a point  in  front 
of  the  five  in  order  to  know  it's  a deci- 
mal." Johnny  looks  blank  and  vou 
led  that  your  explanation  is  not  lucid. 

"Well,  perhaps  you'll  understand  bet- 
ter if  \\  e take  an  actual  example.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  ten  marbles,  or  no, 
a hundred  marbles,  or,  perhaps,  a thou- 
sand would  be  better."  Johnny  beams 
i the  idea.  “Well,  now,  suppose  you 
ive  away  or  lose  750  of  the  mar- 
les."  Johnny  looks  astonished  and 

pained— "the  250  that  remain  can  be  ex- 
pressed decimally  by  putting  a point  be- 
fore them— that  is.  of  course,  the  250 
marbles  would  be  a whole  number,  but 
they  can  be  considered  as  a fraction  of 
Rvhat  you  had.  and— and— see  here, 
Mary;  what’s  the  sense  in  Johnny's 
teacher  charging  me  lots  of  money, 
land  then  expecting  me  to  do  all  her 
work?  Besides,  probably  my  explana- 
tion would  be  a little  different  from 
fcer's,  which  might  confuse  Johnny." 

"Perhaps  it  might,  dear,"  says  your 
wife. 

symJ  3, 

igg  THE  PALE  OPERATOK. 

t see  there  a pale  operator  all  absorbed  in 
his  work.  Ever  since  I remember  him.  he 
has  been  sewing,  and  using  up  his  strength- 
I stand  and  look  at  his  face;  his  face  is 
hesmutted  and  covered  with  sweat.  I feel 
that  It  is  not  bodily  strength  that  works  in 
1.1m,  but  the  incitement  of  the  spirit. 

And  the  tears  fall  in  suocession  from  day- 
break until  fall  of  night,  and  water  the 
ciothes,  and  enter  into  the  seams. 

Pray,  how  long  will  the  weak  one  drive  the 
fcloody  wheel?  Who  can  tell  me  his  end? 
Who  knows  the  teirrible  secret? 

Hard,  very  hard  to  answer  that!  But  one 
thing  is  certain;  When  the  work  will  have 
killed  him  another  will  be  sitting  in  his  place 
and  sewing. 


You  glance  at  these  lines  of  Morris 
Rosenfeld;  you  say,  “Dismal  stuff! 
What's  the  use  of  printing  it?"  and  you 
turn  to  the  cheerful  views  of  philan- 
thropic Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney. 

* Nearly  50  years  ago  “Alton  Locke”  ; 
was  published— Kingsley’s  book,  in 
which  there  was  a ca.reful  study  of  a 
sweater’s  den;  in  which  there  were 
"low  characters,”  many  of  them  with 
cecayed  and  decaying  lungs.  Black- 
wood's Magazine  described  it  as  "pre- 
posterously absurd.”  The  London 
Quarterly  said,  “If  Mr.  Kingsley  had 
really  been  a tailor,  the  style  and  senti- 
i of  ‘Alton  Locke’  would  have  ex- 
little surprise  or  even  notice.” 
men  and  women  were  moved 
tily,  and  for  a time  the  sweat- 
iop,  the  "schwitz-schap,”  was  the  sub- 
lect  of  investigation,  and  the  condition 
if  the  poor  tailor  was  bettered. 

But  today  you  pooh-pooh  P-osenfeld’s 
verses.  It’s  not  literature;  crude, 
native  force,  pity  he  hasn’t  more  feel- 
‘ ing  for  the  right  expression  and  the 
• balancing  of  the  phrase.”  Or  you  say, 
"I  don’t  understand  Yiddish  or  Ger- 
man, and  however  faithful  Mr.  Wie- 
ner’s Englishing  may  be,  the  direct 
force  of  the  original  is  necessarily  lost, 
Just  as  the  rural  poems  of  William 
Barnes  suffer  by  translation  from  the 
Dorsetshire  dialect.”  But  this  is  not 
literature,  man,  this  is  flesh-and-blood. 
Rjad  Rosemfeld’s  “Mein  Jtingele;”  and 
TBl  you  read  it  unmoved? 

Pou  are  naturally  a sympathetic  per- 
son. Some  months  ago  you  were 
shocked  at  the  condition  of  the  Cu- 
bans; you  bought  a large  flag;  you 
urged  your  neighbor’s  son— the  son  of 
a widow— to  go  to  the  war,  and  when 
' he  returned  to  die,  you  were  prom- 
inent at  the  funeral. 


It-shop  IP  no  more  real 

to  you? Outn  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta 

or  the  Lend*  In  Venice.  You  fatuously 
and  honestly  behove— a belief  founded 
on  genteel  indifference— that  there  are 
investigating  nommlttoes  and  charita- 
ble societies  that  regulate  all  such  mat- 
ters. and  at  your  club  you  deplore  the 
"cltronle  discontent  of  the  working 
classes.” 

“Mr.  Barnet's  extravaganza  wears  well ; 
and  by  the  way,  to  what  known  language 
does  the  word  ’extravuganza’  belong?  Ap- 
parently to  English  stage  slang,  it  being 

neither  Italian  r.or  Spanish.” Boston  Tran- 

*crtpt. 

O sapient  and  polyglot  reviewer,  "ex- 
travaganza” is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Italian  “estravajranzn"  (more  common- 
ly "stravaganza”),  refashioned,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
after  the  Latin  "extra.”  The  word  has 
been  In  reputable  use  in  English  for 
over  a century,  and  we  find  in.  Mat- 
thew Arnold’s  “Literature  and  Dogma” 
this  sentence:  "The  difference  between 
the  grandeur  of  an  extravaganza  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  sea  or  the  sky.” 


Will  gas  be  cheaper?  It  cannot  well 
be  poorer. 

Ever  thoughtful  concerning  the  welfare  of  j 
the  little  ones,  we  recommend  to  mothers  for  ; 
fireside  reading  aloud  this  little  book  pub-  ' 
llshed  in  Boston  In  1831:  “The  Infernal 

Secret!  or,  the  Invulnerable  Spaniard,  who 
was  for  many  years  termed  the  Terror  of 
Madrid;  containing  an  account  of  the  Won- 
ders of  his  Withered  Arm,  and  his  Con- 
nexion with  a horde  of  Desperate  Banditti, 
whom  he  employed  to  Imprison  and  Subju- 
gate those  who  refused  to  swear  obedience 
.to  his  'Will:  Also,  of  His  Ubiquity!  or 

Power  of  being  In  two  places  at  once:  His 

Hellish  Compact  with  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness! and  His  Awful  Death  at  the  Termin- 
ation of  a Century!” 


A correspondent  sends  us  a copy  of 
"Nouvelle  M<5thode  pour  apprendre  a 
parler  francais.”  It  is  published  in 
Paris. 

This  work  seems  to  us  eminently 
practical.  Nobody  asks  “Have  you  the 
boots  of  my  uncle  Jean;”  nobody  an- 
swers, "No,  but  yesterday  your  father 
gave  mo  his  boots  when  I was  calling 
on  your  sister.” 

A few  extracts  may  convince  you  of 
the  truth  of  our  statement: 

Scene  One.  Enter  the  Casual  Strang- 
er. "Monsieur  is  a foreigner?”  “I 
am.”  “My  time  is  at  liberty,  so  per- 
mit me  to  offer  my  services  as  a guide?’’ 
"I  accept  your  offer  with  delight,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  is  not  incon- 
veniencing you.”  Scene  Two.  The 
Englishman  alone  on  the  Boulevards. 
Enter  a young  lady.  He:  “What  do  I 
seeLa  lady  so  graceful  and  attractive 
as  jlou  are  all  by  herself!  Walter!”  | 
(Soothing  drinks  are  provided— a pause.)  j 
“Waiter!!  a victoria.”  She:  “From  your  j 
gallantry,  it  is  evident,  sir,  that  you  | 
are  a foreigner.  Where  will  you  take 
me?”  He:  “Wherever  you  please.  What 
say  you  to  dinner  and  the  theatre?” 
She:  "It  is  impossible  to  refuse  so 
great  a charmer.” 

Scene  Three,  and  Last.  The  English- 
man is  strapping  his  portmanteau.  To 
him  enter  Hotel  Waiter  with  the  Bill. 
“I  regret  to  tell  you  that  my  ex- 
penses have  been  heavy,  and  I have  not 
sufficient  money  left  to  pay  you”— 
“That  I regret”  (we  know  this  sym- 
pathetic menial  "but  I must  keep  your 
luggage  till  the  bill  is  paid.”— “Gardez 
vos  cheveux  dessus,  that  will  be  all 
right.  I will  go  at  once  to  the  Consul, 
and  tomorrow  you  shall  have,  the 
money.” 

They  say  Mr.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck- 
in  accordance  with  well-known  Ameri- 
can diplomacy— does  not  speak  French, 
although  as  an  agent  he  represents 
this  country  in  Paris.  He  should  procure 
this  pamphlet  at  once. 


*-/ 


The  very  song  the  blackbird  sung 
When  Love  and  all  the  world  were  young 
My  year-old  baby  sings. 

Sweeter  than  anything  with  wings. 

A little  song,  with  catch  and  trill 
Made  of  few  notes  and  little  skill, 

A song  for  dancing  feet 

Of  babes  and  birds  and  all  things  sweet. 

The  baby  dances  as  he  sings 
Sweeter  than  anything  with  wings, 

And  sways  his  golden  head— 

To  the  first  song  the  blackbird  made. 

Mr.  Fritz  Thaulow,  the  painter  who 
left  town  having  “a  high  opinion  of 
what!  he  had  seen  in  Boston— the  Art 
Museum,  the  Tavern  Club,  and  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner’s  residence  in  Brook- 
line,” is  a Norwegian.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  the  majority  of  the  house- 
painters  in  Boston  are  Swedes. 


The  first  number  of  the  Savoy  (Jan., 
1896)— ah,  why  was  that  admirable  mag- 
azine allowed  to  die?— contained  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  Mr.  Thaulow  and 
i his  family  by  Jacques  L.  Blanche.  Tne 
| painter  has  a cigarette  in  his  mouth. 


His  wife  Is  looking  at  a" 'Jtrttvas'  on  nil 
easel:  two  children  and  a dog  are  look- 
■ ing  away  from  the  same  canvas. 

Professor  Cumnock  of  Chicago  pro- 
poses to  teach  the  art  of  getting  ninr- 
rled.  "How  to  go  through  the  Import- 
ant ceremony  properly  and  gracefully 
will  be  the  object  of  the  mock  cere- 
monies which  he  proposes  to  inaugur- 
ate.” Marriage  follows  close  on  the 
heels  of  divorce  in  Chicago,  and  you 
1 might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  In  constant 
practice;  but  even  In  that  city  there  is 
probably  a first  time  with  all  the  at- 
tending awkwardness. 


The  clock  In  the  workshop  docs  not  rest;  It 
keeps  on  pointing,  and  ticking,  and  waking 
in  succession.  A man  once  told  me  the 
moaning  of  Its  pointing  and  waking— that 
there  was  a reason  In  It;  as  If  through  a 
dream  I remember  it  all:  the  clock  awakens 
life  and  sense  In  me.  and  something  else— 
I forget  what;  ask  me  not!  I know  not,  I 
know  not,  I am  a machine! 


Why  does  not  some  manager  invite 
Sarah  Grand  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Stet- 
son to  discuss  together  the  Marriage 
Question  cn  the  Iyceurn  platform?  The 
former  has  contributed  advice  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a husband  and  the 
choice  of  a wife  to  the  Young  Woman 
and  the  Young  Man,  and  Mrs.  Stetson's 
"Women  and  Economics”  was  pub- 
lished lately  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Grand  insists  that  a girl  has 
less  power  to  choose  a husband  than 
she  has  to  choose  a horse,  for  with  re- 
gard to  the  horse  external  appearance 
is  some  guide;  and  She  wishes  that  it 
v.  ere  the  custom  in  England  for  other 
people  to  choose  wives  for  young  men, 
“so  often  has  one  to  look  on  while  they 
make  misery  for  themselves.”  She  ad- 
mits that  young  people  should  have  op- 
portunities of  meeting— but  not  where 
"there  are  music  and  flowers  and  lights 
and  champagne,  talk  and  laughter;  let 
them  meet  by  daylight,  when  every- 
thing is  ordinary  and  commonplace.” 

Mrs.  Stetson’s  book  is  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  Her  wit  is  biting,  her  in- 
dignation is  hot,  her  courage  slaps  the 
face  of  conventionality.  Her  opinions 
will  shock  the  prude  and  the  genteel 
person;  but  hundreds  of  good  women 
v,  ill  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Here 
is  no  stale  plea  for  “woman’s  rights;” 
here  is  no  commonplace  denunciation 
of  the  "monster,  man.” 

“Marriage  is  the  woman’s  proper 
sphere,  her  divinely  ordered  place,  her 
natural  end.  It  is  what  she  is  born 
for,  what  she  is  trained  for,  what  she 
is  exhibited  for.  It  is,  moreover,  her 
means  of  honorable  livelihood  and  ad- 
vancement. But— she  must  not  even 
look  as  If  she  wanted  it!  She  must 
not  turn  her  hand  over  to  get  it.  She 
must  sit  passive  as  the  seasons  go  by, 
and  her  'chances’  lessen  with  each  year. 

* * * This  she  must  bear  with  dig- 
nity and  grace  to  the  end.  To  what 
end?  To  the  end  that,  if  she  does  not 
succeed  in  being  chosen,  she  becomes 
a thing  of  mild  popular  contempt,  a 
human  being  with  no  further  place  in 
life  save  as  an  attach^e,  a dependant 
upon  more  fortunate  relatives,  an  old 
maid.” 

Let  us  turn  from  this  painful  sub- 
ject. Let  u9  look  at  Mrs.  Stetson  in 
her  lighter  mood.  “If  the  original  prod- 
igal had  a mother,  she  was  probably 
busy  in  cooking  the  fatted  calf.  If  to- 
day’s prodigal  has  a father,  he  is  mere- 
ly engaged  in  paying  for  the  veal.” 

Mrs.  Stetson’s  remarks  about  cookery 
are  of  special  interest.  “This  great 
function  of  human  nutrition  is  con- 
founded with  the  sex-relation,  and  is 
considered  a sex-function:  it  is  in  the 
helpless  hands  of  that  amiable  but 
abortive  agent,  the  economically  de- 
pendent woman;  and  the  essential  in- 
capacity of  such  an  agent  Is  not  hard 
to  show.  * * * Each  mother  slowly  ac- 
quires some  knowledge  of  her  business 
by  practising  it  upon  the  lives  and 
health  of  her  family  and  by  observing 
its  effect  on  the  survivors;  and  each 
daughter  begins  again  as  ignorant  as 
her  mother  was  before  her.  * * * 

Only  organization  can  oppose  such  evils 
as  the  wholesale  adulteration  of  food; 
and  woman,  the  house-servant,  belongs 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  unorganized 
labor.  * * * As  cooking  stands  among 
us  today,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
science  and  akin  to  preventive  medicine, 
that  it  is  the  lowest  of  amateur  handi- 
crafts and  a prolific  source  of  disease; 
and,  as  an  art,  it  has  developed  under 
the  peculiar  stimulus  its  position  as  a 
sex-function  into  a voluptuous  profu- 
sion as  false  as  it  is  evil.  * * * Cook- 
ing is  a matter  of  law,  not  the  harm- 
less play  of  fancy.  Architecture  might 
be  more  sportive  and  varied  if  every 
man  built  his  own  house,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  art  and  science  that  we 
have  made  it;  and,  while  every  woman 
prepares  food  for  her  own  family, 
cooking  can  never  rise  beyond  the  level 
of  the  amateur’s  work.” 

There  is  hardly  a page  in  this  thought- 
ful and  stimulating  book  that  does  not 


tempi  us  iu  HKovanm.  wvumeuBnpinu  i 
be  grateful  to  Mrs!  Stetson  for  Think-  I 
Ir.g  ho  nobly  of  them  even  when  she  Is 
most  unsparing  in  revealing  the  false 
position  Into  which  that,  sex  has  drift-  I 
ed  and  been  driven.  No  reasoning  man 
will  criticise  "Women  and  Economics” 
with  merely  "Fudge"  and  "Pshaw." 


The  embarrassment  of  the  front  door  is 
not  cnntlnrd  to  the  Inner  side  only.  For  It  I 
is  not  a little  disconcerting,  when  yon  go  to  | 
a house  or  flat,  to  be  welcomed  at  the  door 
directly  by  the  caliee,  if  one  may  so  term 
the  person  you  nre  calling  upon.  The  con- 
versation which  was  timed  to  commence  in 
the  drawing  room  has  to  be  begun  prema- 
turely on  the  doorstep.  Your  hat  has  to  he 
hurried  off  your  hind  with  Indecent  speed. 
Your  arms  are  full  of  your  umbrella  and 
new.spupcr,  and  you  arc  wearing  your  gloves. 
Yet  you  must  dispose  of  all  these  things  in 
1 a moment  of  time,  that  you  may  be  free  to 
shake  bands  with  the  caliee,  while  your  ex- 
pi  ess’on  changes  from  a friendly  indifference 
to  an  annoyed  surprise,  and  thence  by  very 
slow  degrees  to  the  "normal,”  whatever 
that  may  be. 

Admirers  of  "Cyrano  do  Bergerac” — 
In  its  original  form  and  not  in  Mr. 
Daly’s  bungled,  mutilated,  pirated  ver- 
sion-may be  pleased  to  learn  that  a 
sumptuous  edition  will  be  published  In 
Paris  during  the  first  quarter  of  1899. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  Besnard,  Flam- 
eng,  Laurens,  I,6andre  and  Adrien  Mo- 
reau. Forty  copies  on  Japanese  paper 
will  be  3old  at  100  francs  each.  There 
will  be  sixty  copies  at  275  francs  each, 
and  400  at  sixty  francs  a piece. 
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With  respect  to  garlic  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  in  it  lies  the  secret  of  the  best  cookery. 
He  who  understands  the  Judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  boon  will  always  delight,  as  he 
who  misuses  it  will  disgust.  As  for  the  In- 
dividual who  does  not  employ  it  at  all,  he  Is 
not  a cook,  but  an  Idiot. 


They  propose  to  run  trolley  cars  in 
Japan.  We  sympathize  in  advance  with 
Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Fifty  years  from 
now  it  will  be  hard  for  any  philosopher 
to  be  at  peace,  to  think  deeply  without 
intense  external  annoyance.  Even 
Buddha  will  be  disturbed  in  his  om- 
phalic contemplation.  Japan  was  once 
a country  where  a man  could  loafe  and 
Invite  his  soul.  Now  the  Japanese  have 
machinery  and  a navy  and  diplomats 
and  foreign  school  teachers  and  all  sorts 
of  things  that  are  considered  by  some 
as  civilizing.  Iehabod,  Ichabod! 

The  Listener  says:  “You  can’t  turn 

a man  out  of  a club  because  with  years 
he  has  taken  on  the  habit  of  talking 
tiresomely.” 

Old  Chimes  once  suggested— and  we 
probably  have  spoken  of  this  before— 
that  the  ideal  club  should  have  a Com- 
mittee of  Expulsion:  that  at  least  once 
in  two  years  each  member  of  the ’club 
should  be  called  before  this  committee 
to  give  excuse  if  possible  for  a renewal 
of  his  membership.  This  plan  if  carried 
out  would  in  10  years  reduce  the  mem- 
bership to  the  Committee  of  Expulsion. 


Mr.  Hall  Cain— the  Manx  playwright 
with  the  tailless  coat — lectures  on  slum- 
ming, giving  his  observations  in  London 
and  New  York.  This  argues  him  to  he 
active  and  agile,  for  as  Sala  well  said, 
“the  writer  who  is  ambitious  to  be  an 
efficient  ’slummer’  must  look  as  care- 
fully to  his  training  and  his  general 
physical  condition  as  though  he  were  a 
pugilist  or  a professional  pedestrian." 
Slumming  in  New  York  now  includes 
a visit  to  Mr.  Cain's  play  “The  Chris- 
tian.’’ 

G.  L.  G.  writes  to  the  Journal: 

There  was  a young  fellow  named  Tate 
Took  his  sweetheart  to  dine  at  8 — S; 

But  I cannot  relate 
What  this  chappie  named  Tate 
And  his  tete-fi-t§te  ate  at  8—8. 


One  more  fact  for  the  little  ones. 

The  church  at  Llangollen  is  dedicated 
to  Saint  Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap-Clyn- 
dawg  - ap  - Co wrda  - ap  - Caradoc-  Freich- 
fas-ap  - Llvnn-Merion-ap-Ernlon  - Yrth- 
ap-Cunedda-Wleaig. 

Women  are  said  by  the  thoughtless 
to  be  more  sensitively  discriminating 
than  men.  Do  you  know  of  any  wo- 
men employed  as  tasters  of  tea  and 
wine,  or  sorters  of  wool  and  the  like? 
Galton  claims  that  if  the  sensitivity 
of  women  were  superior  to  that  of  men, 
merchants  purely  from  self-interest 
would  employ  them  in  such  discrimi- 
nating work,  and  he  adds,  "though  cus- 
tom allows  them  (women)  to  preside  at 
the  breakfast-table,  men  think  them 
on  the  whole  to  be  far  from  successful 
makers  of  tea  and  coffee.” 


"Charles  Reade’s  use  of  the  English 
language  was  eccentric,  not  to  say  lu- 
dicrous.” This  from  the  gentleman’s 
Magazine,  which  should  be  entitled  the 
Gent’s  Mag  if  it  advances  other  similar 
opinions. 

And  pray  what  are  pages  after  pages 
of  marvelous  description  in  “The  Clots- 


> ter  uni’  the  Hearth”  and  the  account 
of  the  sea-fight  in  "Hard  Cash,”  of  the 
g:ung  down  of  the  ship  in  "Foul  Play,”  of 
the  flood  in  "Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,” 
of  the  death  of  Josephs  In  "Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend,"  and  the  trumpet-toned 
finale  of  "Christie  Johnstone"?  Merely 
"eccentric,  not  to  say  ludicrous  Eng- 
lish"? Or  read  the  book  that  Mr.  Aug- 
ustin Daly  might  now  well  read  with 
profit — “The  Eighth  Commandment." 

O the  sledge-hammer  directness  when 
Reade  waxed  wroth!  John  Hollings- 
liead  remembers  him  sitting  “at  a table 
In  the  'morning  room'  of  the  Garrick 
Club  inditing  letters  against  'pirates,' 
and  ‘literary  skunks'  of  all  kinds,  with 
a sweei  smile  upon  his  face,  and  a slow 
and  measured  penmanship.  Never  was 
a volcanic  eruption  produced  with  less 
effort— less  explosion.  No  one  who 
looked  at  him.  and  did  not  know  the 
man.  would  have  imagined  he  was 
composing  anything  but  a love  letter 
or  a few  lines  addressed  to  a child  at 
school.  He  wrote  with  broad  pens  on 
broad  paper  with  broad  views.  If  he 
thought  a thing  rubbish,  he  said  so.” 


lean  institution  which  meets  his  warm- 
est approval.  He  lives  chiefly  at  Vi- 
enna, but  his  summers  are  spent  at 
Ischl,  or  at  Abazzlo,  near  Trieste.  At 
this  latter  place  on  the  Adriatic  he  prac- 
tises, they  say,  eight  or  ten  hours 
daily. 


The  Newcastle  Chronicle  does  not 
understand  why  a vegetarian  is  also 
tsually  an  anti-tobacconalian  and  a 
teetotaler.  "There  is  surely  some  in- 
consistency here.  Tobacco  is  purely 
vegetable  product.  So  is  alcohol.  It  is 
made  from  vegetables  by  a vegetable. 
One  would  imagine  that  a vegetarian,  as 
a vegetarian,  would  rejoice  at  the  popu- 
larity of  the  pipe  and  the  beer  jug.” 
The  Chronicle  should  read  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  "On  Going  to  Church” 
from  the  opening  sentence  to  this  fine 
burst:  "I  have  myself  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  not  eating  meat  or  drinking 
tea.  coffee  or  spirits  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  past,  without,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  placing  myself  at  more 
.than  my  natural  disadvantages  rela- 
tively to  those  colleagues  of  mine  who 
'patronize  the  slaughter  house  and  the 
distillery."  Th‘s  sentence  Is  worthy  of 
especial  consideration:  “Most  of  the 
activity  of  the  Press,  the  Pulpit,  the 
riatform  and  the  Theatre  Is  only  a 
symptom  of  the  activity  of  the  drug 
trade,  the  tea  trade,  the  tobacco  trade 
and  the  liquor  trade." 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology, 
who  is  now  boarding  in  Dedham  and  at 
work  on  his  "Life,  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  G.  F.  Williams”  is  much  interested 
'in  certain  news  from  Paris,  but  he  does 
uot  allow  it  to  line;  tore  with  the  prep 
aration  of  his  Magnum  Opus.  Four 
or  five  noble  French  dames  were  ac- 
cused of  granting  foreigners  admission 
to  their  parlcrs  !n  exchange  for  money. 
There  was  an  investigation,  and  the 
result  was  as  follows — we  quote  from 
the  Daily  Messenger:  "Inquiries  prove 
that  the  aforesaid  grandes  dames  had 
not  become  such  mercenary  beings  as 
they  were  at  first  painted;  but  knowing 
of  the  desire,  especially  among  Ameri- 
cans. to  be  present  at  society  functions 
in  Paris,  they  had  hit  upon  a'  novel  wav 
of  increasing  the  subscription  lists  of 
French  charities.  They  caused  it  to  be 
announced  that  «ny  foreigner  wishing 
to  be  present  at  their  receptions  might 
do  so  provided  he  cared  to  subscribe 
a tolerably  heavy  sum  to  their  charitv 
list,  ihe  capability  of  paying  the  amount 
named,  we  presume,  being  taken  as  a 
nineteenth  century  guarantee  of  re- 
spectability. The  offer,  it  is  said,  was 
largely  taken  advantage  of  during  the 
past  season,  and  in  the  ease  of  one 
American  had  a peculiar  sequel.  This 
gentleman  was  present  at  a recep- 
tion given  by  Mme.  de  Janz£,  and 
left  a matter  of  £2<>.  thinking  that 
the  charity  to  which  :t  would  oe 
devoted  would  be  the  help  of  ids 
wounded  countrymen  in  the  late  war. 
On  hearing,  however,  that  it  was  to  go 
to  th'  Spaniards,  the  gentleman  re- 
claimer] ids  money,  a request  which  was 
refused." 

-Vi/v  {f . 

Rosenthal. 

Moritz  Rosenthal,  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  now  living,  was  born  at  Lem- 
berg In  1862.  His  teachers  were  Mlkull 
and  Joseffy.  While  studying  with  the 
latter  at  Vienna,  he  was  also  a student 
at  the  University  of  that  city,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  A.  Showing 
signs  of  unusual  musical  ability  in  his 
fourth  year,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  at  the  age  of  ten  with 
his  master  Mlkull,  when  they  played 
Chopin's  rondo  for  two  pianos.  He 
was  first  known  widely  as  a concert 
player  In  1882.  He  visited  this  country 
m 1888  and  in  1836 — when  he  nearly  died 
cf  typhoid  fever.  His  first  concert  this 
-eason  was  at  New  York  Oct.  26.  He 
-Id  give  recitals  here  Nov.  16,  23. 

As  a master  of  technic,  Rosenthal  Ig 
today  without  an  equal.  He  does  as- 
tounding things  with  an  ease  that  Is 
Ironical.  It  Is  claimed  that  of  late 

has  developed  a depth  of  feel- 
ing -no  a musical  Intelligence  that  do 
not  often  characterize  the  performance 
of  the  virtuoso,  as  the  word  Is  now 
used. 

'’l<  a rnan,  Rosenthal  Is  cultivated, 
w|t'y.  companionable.  As  a polemical 
*rl,"r.  he  Is  forcible,  logical,  satiric, 
nit  He  i . a man  who  finds  pleasure 
k*n  book*,  billiards,  and — poker,  an  Amer- 


ROSENTHAL 


The  Roumanian  Pianist  Thunders 
and  Lightens  at  the  Fouitii  Sym- 
phony Concert— Xaver  Schar- 
wenka’s  First  Concerto  the 
Stalking-Horse  for  His  Technic. 

The  program  of  the  fourth  Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  last  evening,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F major Brahms 

Con  rto  for  Pianoforte.  No.  1.  in  B-flat 

minor Scharwenka 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Tone-Poem.  "Don  Juan" Richard  Strauss 

Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death," 

from  "Tristan  and  Isolde” Wagner 

Scharwenka’s  concerto  is  not  much 
over  20  years  of  age,  and  yet  it  has  gray 
hair  and  the  tiresome  elegance  of  an 
old  beau.  When  It  was  first  played 
throughout  Germany  and  in  London,  it 
made  a sensation,  and  Von  Biilow  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  equal 
to  either  of  the  concertos  by  Chopin  in 
musical  thought,  and  superior  to  either 
in  orchestration;  but  Von  Biilow  was  a 
mad  wag,  never  to  be  taken  seriously, 
not  even  in  his  commentaries  on  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn  and  others. 

The  first  movement  suggests  too 
plainly  the  E flat  concerto  of  Liszt, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  as  fresh  as 
though  it  had  been  written  last  spring; 
in  the  second  movement,  which  is  by 
far  the  best,  we  hear  Liszt  improvising 
on  a Viennese  waltz;  and  the  last  move- 
ment Is  a mixture  of  Chopin,  Rubin- 
stein and  again  Liszt.  The  elegance, 
the  salon-elegance  of  this  concerto  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  work  that  is 
tolerable  and  to  be  endured.  Schar- 
wenka’s passion  is  swollen,  turgid,  un- 
real; and  the  pathos  is  like  unto  a con- 
versation in  which  the  lover,  desiring 
to*wring  the  heart  of  the  adored  one, 
says  the  wrong  thing,  steps  on  the  pet 
dog  and  knocks  over  a vase  of  flowers. 

I regret,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Rosenthal 
chose  this  concerto  for  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  a Symphony  concert.  In  it 
he  appeared  frankly  as  a bravura-play- 
er, and  while  his  bravura  is  wonderful, 
we  have  now  all  reached  the  age  when 
we  are  no  longer  stunned  by  the  athletic 
exhibition  of  a formidable  pianist  or 
dazzled  to  blindness  by  incredible  and 
at  the  same  time  elegant  velocity. 

When  you  say  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  last 
night  gave  a remarkable  exhibition  of 
technical  proficiency;  when  you  add 
that  in  fortissimo  he  pounded— yes, 
pounded  is  the  word,  you  have  then 
said  all  that  can  be  truly  said,  and 
thereby  you  do  injustice  to  a pianist 
who  is  something  more  than  a mere 
virtuoso.  For  outside  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  strength,  bril- 
liance and  velocity  there  is  nothing  in 
the  concerto  that  appeals  to  either 
pianist  or  hearer;  there  is  nothing  that 
tests  the  mind  or  the  soul  of  an  inter- 
preter. Mr.  Rosenthal  will  give  two  re- 
citals here  this  month.  His  perform- 
ance then  will  show  the  true  stuff  of 
which  he  is  made.  It  is  enough  now  to 
add  that  his  playing  of  the  scherzo  was 
marvelous  for  its  ease  and  elegance, 
and  that  he  was  heartily  applauded. 

• * • 

Nor  Is  there  much  to  be  said  about 
the  orchestral  numbers  of  the  program. 
The  third  movement  of  the  symphony 
was  played  delightfully,  and  the  finale 
was  unusually  effective.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  in  the  first  movement  con- 
tinuity of  thought  was  sometimes 
weakened  by  over-attention  to  detail. 
There  was  a brilliant  performance  of 
the  Wagnerian  excerpts,  and  Mr 
Gericke  prepared  and  gained  his 
climaxes  in  masterly  fashion. 

And  what  will  the  future  generations 
say  concerning  Richard  Strauss’s  "Don 
Juan?”  Is  it  the  barren  result  of  one- 
sided study  of  orchestration?  Is  it  an 
attempt  of  a man  with  a fine  ear  for 
orchestral  color  to  go  beyond  his  mas- 
ters, Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner?  Is  he  a 
composer  who  thinks  orchestrally 
rather  than  musically?  A composer 
who  prefers  to  put  anything  or  every- 
thing into  a musical  frame  except  music 
Itself?  Or  is  he  the  inventor  of  a new 
art,  the  originator  of  a new  scheme  in 
which  literature  and  instruments  are  to 
be  combined  to  move  the  hearer  by 
other  means  than  by  music  as  it  Is  now 
understood? 

It  is  easy  to  ask  these  questions;  it  is 
not  easy  to  answer  them,  when  you  re- 
member how  that  which  once  was  re- 
garded as  madness  and  ugliness  in 
music  is  now  accepted  generally  Wag- 
ner's music  last  night  had  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  old  and  respected  com- 
poser with  worked  slippers  and  long 
pipe,  after  the  “Don  Juan”  of  the  ad- 
venturous and  neurotic  Strauss. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra 
throughout  the  concert  was  often  ex- 
tremely impressive,  both  In  brilliance, 
beauty  In  phrasing,  strength  in  con- 
trasts, tonal  color,  and  individual  dis- 
play. tin  the  other  hand,  there  were 
one  or  two  disturbing  slips,  and  the 

attack  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass  was 
not  always  as  precise  as  we  expect  un- 
der the  stick  held  by  Mr.  Gericke. 

There  will  be  no  concert  Friday  or 


Saturday.  The  program  for  Nov.  18-19  i 
will  be  as  follows: 

Overture,  •'Barber  of  Bagdad"  — ;. Cornelius 

Concerto  for  'Cello  in  A minor 

Salnt-Sagns 

Mr!  Schroeder. 

Mozartiana Tschaikowsky 

(First  time.) 

Symphony  in  D minor.. ... Volkmann 

Philip  Hale. 

Mr.  Reinhoid  L.  Herman’s  "new" 
opera  "Wulfrln,"  of  which  much  has 
lately  been  said,  was  first  produced  at  1 
Cologne  Nov.  23.  1836.  The  music  was 
then  said  to  be  not  without  dramatic 
feeling,  out  the  composer  was  declared 
to  be  without  individual  invention  and 
a close  follower  of  Wagner.  “The  or- 
chestration is  free  from  exaggeration," 
said  one  critic,  "although  it  does  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  routine-work.” 
(See  Allgemelne  Musik-Zeitung,  Dec.  4, 
1896.) 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  Oct.  I 
21,  1898,  published  a long  and  kindly  re- 
view of  the  performance  of  “Wulfrin” 
at  Cassel  Oct.  11  of  this  year.  The  re- 
viewer, Otto  Lessmann,  says  that  the 
opera  has  been  so  thoroughly  rewritten 
since  the  first  performance  at  Cologne, 
that  it  may  justly  be  described  as  a 
new  work.  He  praises  on  the  whole 
the  libretto,  which  is  founded  by  Ernst 
Wolfram  on  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer's 
story.  "Die  Richterin,”  and  he  writes 
thus  in  substance  concerning  the  music: 
Herman’s  music  has  often  true  dra- 
matic force,  although  it  is  only  mod- 
erately Individual.  “He  leans  heavily 
on  Wagner;  from  ‘The  Flying  Dutch- 
man’ to  ‘Parsifal,’  there  is  no  one  of 
Wagner’s  works  that  does  not  throw 
its  shadow  on  Herman's  score.  Never- 
theless, the  opera  is  to  be  taken  se- 
riously, for  everything  In  it  that  is  in 
imitation  of  Wagner  is  In  harmony  with 
the  dramatic  theme,  and  is  therefore  in 
a measure  the  composer’s  property.” 
As  a rule,  the  declamatory  style  pre- 
vails, but  when  the  opportunity  offers 
for  lyric  effusion  or  artistically  con- 
structed ensemble,  Mr.  Herman  does 
not  neglect  it.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  a quintet  with 
chorus  is  of  great  effect,  in  spite  of  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  the  bells  from 
the  Gralsburg.  Lessmann  praises  cer- 
tain choruses,  a scene  between 
Wulfrin  and  his  step-sister,  and  a 
dream  scene  of  Jutta  in  which  a chorus 
of  nuns  is  heard,  from  a distant  con- 
vent. The  opera  was  applauded  warm- 
ly and  the  composer  was  called  before 
the  curtain  after  each  act. 

The  plot  is  one  that  seems  especially 
dear  to  Germans.  Wulfrin,  the  son  of 
Wulf  by  his  first  marriage,  estranged 
by  his  father  wedding  Jutta,  is  called 
back  by  her  to  the  family  castle.  He 
discovers  that  Jutta  killed  her  husband, 
and  furthers  the  suit  of  a certain  Wait- 
ramus  for  Palma  his  step-sister.  Es- 
corting the  latter  to  the  bridegroom’s 
castle,  they  fall  in  love  with  each  oth- 
er, and  angry  at  himself  and  her,  he 
throws  her  against  a rock.  Thinking 
her  dead,  he  carries  her  home,  tells  his 
step-mother  of  his  love  and  attempt  at 
murder,  and  goes  to  the  Emperor  to  be 
sentenced.  The  step-mother  dreams  of 
her  former  love,  Peregrinus,  the  father 
of  Palma;  she  dreams  of  the  dire  ne- 
cessity that  made  her  wed  the  brutal 
Wulf.  Groaning,  she  awakens  Palma, 
who  hears  her  mother's  confession. 
Palma  shrieks  “Woe  to  you,  murder- 
ess!” The  Emperor  condemns  Wulfrin 
and  Palma  to  death.  Jutta  accuses 
herself  of  the  murder  of  her  husbandi 
declares  that  Palma  is  not  his  daugh- 
ter, and  is  therefore  not  the  sister  of 
Wulfrin,  and  then  she  takes  poison  and 
dies.  The  Emperor  orders  the  castle 
to  be  burned  to  the  grbtind,  and  Palma 
is  put  in  a convent  to  wait  the  return 
of  Wulfrin  from  the  Saxon  war. 

A pretty  story!  I doubt  whether  the 
venerable  Handel  and  Haydn  will  pro- 
duce the  opera  in  concert  form. 

Until  last  month  Mr.  Herman's  name 
was  spelled  in  Germany  with  two  “n's.” 

I notice  that  in  the  Allgemeine  Musik- 
Zeitung  it  is  now  spelled  with  one  "n." 

There  are  various  opinions  concerning 
Felix  Weingartner’s  new  and  unpub- 
lished string  quartet  in  D minor,  op.  24, 
which  was  first  played  by  the  Halir  , 
Quartet  in  Leipzig  Oct.  13,  and  by  the  I 
same  club  In  Berlin  Oct.  16.  The  Sig-  i 
nale  praises  It,  calling  it  the  best  of  the 
composer’s  works;  yet  it  discriminates, 
mentioning  “curious  and  eccentric" 
passages,  a lack  of  individual  invention, 
faulty  style,  etc.,  side  by  side  with 
"much  that  is  most  successful”  in  dis- 
play of  science  and  harmonic  scheme. 
The  Musikallsches  Wochenblatt  finds 
that  the  musical  worth  of  the  piece  did 
not  respond  to  the  passionate  puffery 
that  preceded  its  coming  to  Leipzig.  It 
says  the  quartet  Is  too  labored,  too 
anxiously  searched  out,  superfine,  and 
“not  in  true  quartet  spirit.”  This 
last  reproach  does  not  prejudice  me 
against  Weingartner’s  new  work.  Otto 
Lessmann  in  his  Allgemeine  Musik-Zei- 
tung takes  a more  cheerful  view.  Wein- 
gartner  Is  a free  and  sure  master  of  j 
chamber  music  in  Its  ineffable  purity,  j 
He  makes  no  exorbitant,  absurd  de- 
mands  upon  th£  four  Instruments;  he 


does  not  try  to  torn  them  Into  an  or- 
chestra. His  style  takes  its  departure 
from  the  later  Beethoven,  but  It  Is  full 
of  Individuality;  the  themes  are  in 
sharp  profile  and  of  Importance,  stand- 
ing In  effective  contrast;  there  is  no 
thought  of  the  academy;  the  themes 
move  in  an  atmosphere  of  noble,  vital 
Invention,  etc.,  etc.  And  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  calling  the  quartet 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
chamber  music  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven. T « 

At  this  same  concert  in  Leipzig  a new 
j 'cello  sonata  (op.  19)  by  Georg  Schu- 
mann was  warmly  received  and  praised 
highly.  * 

Same  say  that  the  comic  opera  by 
Otto  Lobs?,  husband  of  the  late  dra- 
matic singer  Klafsky,  was  not  success- 
ful, after  all,  when  it  was  produced  at 
Hamburg. 

August  Enna's  new  violin  concerto  is 
said  to  be  worth  playing. 

« * . 

This  was  the  program  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas 
conductor,  last  night. 

Symphony.  "Jupiter” Mozart 

Aria  from  "Seraglio" Mozart 

Mis.  Sembrjch. 

Overture,  "Bride  of  Messina" Schumann 

Tableau,  musical,  "Le  Printemps".Glazounoff 

Casta  Diva Bellini 

Mrs.  Sembrlch. 

Phaeton •. Saint  Saens 

A nine-year-old  boy,  Vernon  Warner, 
played  at  Bournemouth,  England,  Oct. 
15,  Beethoven’s  concerto  in  C,  a rondo 
by  Hummel,  and  Chopin’s  Fantaisie  Im- 
promptu, which  led  Mr.  Charles  Stan- 
ford to  say:  "The  last  piece,  also 

played  with  technical  accuracy,  was 
almost  weird  in  its  lack  of  emotion,  and 
was  a striking  revelation  of  how  little 
the  character  of  Chopin's  music  depends 
on  the  mere  tone-forms  and  mechani- 
cal phrasing,  and  how  much  on  psycho- 
logical intuition  and  personal  feeling.” 

The  Era  (London)  remarks:  “The 

chief  sensation  in  Paris  variety  circles 
just  at  the  present  moment  is  the  en- 
tertainment given  by  Miss  Lona  Barri- 
son,  one  of  the  Sisters  Barrison,  who 
were  seen  a year  or  two  since  at  the 
London  Alhambra.  Miss  Lona  comes 
on  the  stage  of  Olympia  in  what  may- 
be called  masher  evening  dress,  with 
opera  hat  and  eyeglasses.  While  sing- 
ing, she  divests  herself  of  coat,  waist- 
coat, collab,  and  tie,  and  by  a clever  de- 
vice slips  her  trousers.  We  cannot  say 
with  the  song,  'There  she  stands  and 
waves  her  hands,’  but  while  running 
about  in  a shirt  just  reaching  her  knees 
her  affectation  of  shy  reserve  fetches 
the  audience  immensely.  She  eventual- 
ly gets  rid  of  the  garment,  the  tail  of 
which  is  embroidered  with  a large  coro- 
net and  monogram,  and  after  taking 
off  her  hat  stands  revealed  in  pink 
tights  and  scanty  corsage.  While  in 
this  undress  she  goes  through  a clever 
equestrian  act,  in  which  she  rides 
astride.” 

»*. 

The  first  of  the  Music  Students’ 
Chamber  concerts  will  be  given  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall  Tuesday  night,  when  Mrs. 
Marian  Titus,  soprano,  will  sing.  Mr. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  the  Russian  pianist 
who  now  lives  in  Chicago,  will  play 
Dec.  6.  He  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  some  years.  Unless  I am  mistaken, 
he  appeared  here  during  the  season  of 
1884-'85,  when  as  Master  Godowsky-  he 
played  at  a Sunday  concert  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
and  others.  I heard  him  at  the  Worces- 
ter Festival  of  1896  when  under  discour- 
aging circumstances  he  proved  himself 
a pianist  of  unusual  distinction. 
Among  others  who  will  appear  at  these 
Chamber  Concerts  are  Mr.  Baermann 
(assisted  by  Symphony  Orchestra  play- 
ers), Jan.  3;  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  Jan. 
24;  the  Kneisel  Quartet  (two  concerts), 
Feb.  7,  April  18;  Miss  Adele  Aus  der 
Ojie,  the  pianist,  Feb.  28;  Henri  Mar- 
teau,  the  well-known  violinist,  April  4; 
Albert  Jonas  (March  21),  the  pianist, 
who  made  a most  favorable  appear- 
ance at  a Symphony  concert  a year 
ago,  and  probably  Mr.  Max  Heinrich. 

* * * 

Speaking  of  a Promenade  Concert  Oct. 
14.  the  Lyndon  Musical  Courier  of  Oct. 
20  says:  “Miss  Edith  Martin,  a young 
lady  from  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
recently  gained  distinction  in  Vienna, 
contributed  two  haip  solos  to  the  al- 
ready long  program.  These  were  ar- 
rangements of  “On  Pinions  of  Music” 
and  "Benediction  des  Larmes”  (Schu- 
bert), dedicated  to  Miss  Martin  by  Prof. 
Znniara,  her  master.” 

Verdi's  “Laude  alia  Vergine  Maria” 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  at  London 
Oct.  16  at  Albert  Hall.  (It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival.).  "The  inter- 
pretation made  a real  and  profound 
impression  upon  the  crowded  audience. 
The  public  was  held  by  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  piece,  every  page  of  which 
reveals  the  magnificence  of  Verdi's 
genius.” 

This  reminds  me  that  Verdi  celebrated 
Oct.  9 his  86th  birthday.  "He  spends 
hours  in  gardening  and  takes -long 


wdlKs>  He  has  mi  fxcwl* 

eats  plainly-cooked  moat, 
tables,  and  smokes  two 


■nt  appetltp, 
green  vege- 
clgars  with 
Ids' coffee!  He  is  strong  in  health  and; 
says  that  his  head  is  still  full  of  nc 
melodies  " And  again  the  report  W 
itorted  that  he  is  writing  another  opera, 
■•Hear"  or  "Koraeo  and  Juliet. 

I suppose  Mr.  Johnston  wishes  this 

letter  published,  and  I would  not 
thwart  him  for  the  world: 

New  York,  Oct.  31,  ’98. 

Dear  Sir— I wish  to  verify  the 
statement  which  I inclose  herewith. 

I have  the  contracts  to  show  you  if 
you  do  not  believe  It,  that  the  low- 
est price  I have  sold  Mr.  Sauer  for 
is  $1800  for  three  performances  to 
one  party,  and  the  highest  price  is 
$1200  for  a single  performance. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  E.  JOHNSTON. 

The  statement  to  which  this  passion- 
ate manager  refers  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Sauer  is  engaged  already  for  32 
concerts  out  of  a possible  40;  that  Mr. 
Johnston  is  not  “overly  anxious”  to  se- 
cure many  more  engagements  before 
his  (Sauer's)  arrival.  Rut  let  me  quote 
Mr.  Johnston  in  his  own  words:  “Nat- 
urally the  incessant  pounding  and  con- 
tinual advertisement  will  be  kept  up.” 
This  is  cheering  news.  So  far  as  the 
newspapers  are  concerned,  there  can- 
not be  too  much  Johnston. 

* * * 

I notice  that  Mr.  Perabo,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Keller,  'cellist,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Taylor  Jones,  contralto,  will  give 
a concert  in  the  lower  Town  Hall, 
Brookline,  Nov.  16.  But  why  does  not 
this  excellent  pianist  give  a concert  in 
Boston? 

The  program  of  the  Second  Har- 
vard University  Chamber  concert  at 
Sanders  Theatre.  Nov.  22.  will  be: 
Schumann,  quartet  in  A major,  opus  11, 
No.  3;  Paine,  Larghetto  and  Scherzo 
for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello,  in  B-flat 
major:  Brahms,  piano  quartet  in  G 
minor,  opus  25.  The  Knelsel  Quartet 
will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Harold  Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr.  Jacob  Moerck,  in  Kings  County 
(N.  Y.)  Court,  wishing  that  the  name 
of  his  son,  Rolf  Moerck,  be  changed  to 
Rolf  Brandt-Rantzau,  deposed  that  his 
son  “has  an  unusual  genius  for  music, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  culti- 
vated to  an  extent  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  teachers  and  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  wherein  he  is  receiv- 
ing his  musical  education,  will  acquire 
fame.”  Mr.  Moerck  further  deposed 
that  Moerck  was  a common  name  in 
Norway,  was  plebeian  and  unattractive, 
and  would  be  a detriment  to  the  boy's 
musical  career.  The  name  Brandt- 
Rantzau,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  musical  im- 
presarios, has  a sound  more  attractive 
and  more  musical,  and  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  infant  and  of  pe- 
cuniary benefit  to  him,  and  will  estab- 
lish his  identity  as  a young  man  about 
to  win  a reputation.”  His  petition  was 
granted. 

It  is  the  old  story.  Mr.  Higgins,  the 
pianist,  will  not  draw  as  well  as  M. 
Slambangsky,  or  a symphony  by  Moses 
Jones  stand  any  chance  with  a similar 
work  by  Bolrokeroff. 

*** 

Mr.  Carl  Loewenstein  has  returned  to 
his  sweetbreads. 

Mr.  Paur's  troubles,  in  spite  of  the 
flattering  press  notices  in  New  York, 
have  only  begun.  It’s  a pity,  for  he  is  a 
manly  man,  and  in  works  of  the  hypo- 
modern  school  an  inspiring  and  most 
effective  conductor. 

• * * 

The  “Lcttres  d'lvan  Tourguenelf  h 
Mine.  Viardot”  give  curious  accounts 
of  the  novelist’s  lilces  and  dislikes  in 
music.  In  1849  he  wrote  that  he  was 
trying  to  compose;  that  he  sweated 
blood  over  the  task,  and  he  was  not 
sure  but  that  his  piece  was  “monstrous- 
ly impossible.’’  He  tried  later  to  set 
“Vers  absolument  abracadabrants”  to 
music  as  a safety-valve  for  his  mind. 

Nordica  on  account  of  sickness  could 
not  make  her  first  appearance  in  Brus- 
sels at  an  Ysaye  concert  on  the  ap- 
pointed date.  Ellen  Gulbranson  took 
her  place. 

It  is  reported  that  Felix  Weingartner 
refused  a salary  of  $15,000  to  be  conduc- 
tor at  a new  opera-house  with  a capital 
of  $G25,000  to  be  established  in  Berlin. 

Sohuch  of  Dresden,  the  conductor  of 
the  royal  orchestra,  was  given  a gold 
medal  by  the  city  on  the  350th  anniver- 
sary of  the  orchestra.  This  honor  is 
rare,  and  no  musician  had  ever  received 
it. 

Rio  Janeiro  was  pleased  mightily  with 
"Andrea  Chenier."  Shall  we  never  hear 
it  in  Boston  properly  given? 

Mr.  Niklsch  was  criticised  and  laughed 
at  for  conducting  Wagner’s  “Kaiser- 
marsch”  in  memory  of  Bismarck  at  the 
rst  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in 


Teresina  Tua,  having  given  conceits 
in  Russia,  has  gone  back  to  Italy. 

Vurette  Stepanoff,  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Leschetitzky  method,  has 
'moved  fromCVienna  to  Berlin,  where 
she  will  give  ljessons. 

New  publications:  Vincent  d'lfldy's 

| Quartet  No.  2 for  strings,  op.  15;.,eon- 
I certo  for  piano  in  F by  Arensky  (new 
edition);  Scandinavian  Cradle-Song  and 
Handel's  l’assac&glla  arranged  for  vio- 
lin by  Ctsar  Thomson;  piano  trio  No.  2 
In  F sharp  minor  by  Constantin  Stern- 
berg; Two-string  quartets  by  Tartinl, 
edited  by  Emilio  Pente;  suite  No.  2 in 
E major  for  piano  by  Adele  Aus  der 
Ohe;  twelve  trios  for  organ,  op.  189,  by 
Rheinberger;  Rhapsodle  SuCdolse  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  by  Emile  Sauret; 
Raymonds,  ballet  in  three  acts,  by 
Alexandre  Glazounoff;  piano  concerto 
in  F sharp  minor,  op.  20,  by  Scri&bine. 

* * • 

Mr.  Timothy  Adamowski  is  not  afraid 
of  introducing  new  works  to  Boston. 
Would  that  there  were  more  like  him! 
At  the  concert  to  be  given  by  the  Adam- 
owski Quartet,  Nov.  23,  at  Association 
Hall,  the  program  will  include  a quar- 
tet by  Statkowski,  who,  I understand, 
lives  in  Odessa,  and  5 Novelettes  by 
Glazounoff.  These  novelettes  are  op. 
15  of  a remarkable  composer,  who  is 
known  here,  alas!  by  only  one  of  his 
weaker  orchestral  works  and  two  or 
three  piano  pieces.  The  novelettes  are 

1,  Alla  Spagnola;  2,  Orientale;  3,  In- 
terludium  in  modo  antico;  4,  valse;  5, 
All’ungherese.  The  program  will  also 
include  a quartet  in  A minor  by  Schu- 
mann. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  will  conduct  two 
concerts  of  works  by  Bach  at  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  Copley  Square,  Dec.  9 and 
Good  Friday  evening,  March  31.  There 
will  be  a chorus  of  50  voices,  and  an 
orchestra  of  25  players,  Symphony  men. 
At  the  first  concert  two  cantatas,  se- 
lections from  the  Missa  Brevis  in  A 
and  the  Christmas  Oratorio  will  be  per- 
formed. At  the  second,  the  St.  John 
Passion,  which  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  last  season,  under  Mr. 
Tucker’s  direction. 

Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Music  Hall  Nov.  1G, 
Wednesday,  at  2.30  P.  M.  He  will  play 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  109;  Schumann’s 
Carnival;  four  pieces  by  Chopin,  includ- 
ing his  own  contrapuntal  study  on  the 
waltz  in  D flat  major;  Schubert-Liszt’s 
“Lindenbaum;”  Davidoff’s  "At  the 
Fountain”  and  Rosenthal’s  “Carnival 
de  Vienna,”  founded  on  themes  of  the 
Cagliostro  Walt  -,  etc.,  by  Strauss. 

*** 

Blanche  Marchesi  is  coming  to  this 
country  later  in  the  season.  The  fol- 
lowing review  of  a recent  concert  pub- 
lished by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Oct.  21, 
is,  therefore;  pertinent: 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  St.  James’ 
Hail,  lime.  Blanche  Marchesi  gave  her 
first  vocal  recital  of  the  present  season, 
and  once  more  proved  herself  to  be  in 
somo  respects  a unique  contemporary 
artist,  in  others  an  artist  who  must  per- 
force take  a second  place.  As  a singer 
pure  and  simple,  as  a vocalist  of  abso- 
lute vocal  excellence,  she  has  many 
rivals,  and  some  who  stand  quite  su- 
perior to  her.  Her  voice  in  itself  is  not 
of  supreme  excellence;  it  has  a certain 
wiry  quality,  a lack  of  fullness  and 
purity.  This  fact  cannot  be  questioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  an  amazing 
dramatic  power,  which  she  has  the 
brains  to  put  directly  into  her  vocal  ut- 
terance. In  purely  dramatic  songs — in 
songs,  that  is,  which  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  communication  of  character 
from  singer  to  audience— Blanche  Mar- 
chesi assuredly  stands  quite  supreme. 
She  has  humor,  she  has  a sense  of 
tragedy,  she  has  sentiment,  she  has  a 
certain  scolding  quality,  she  has  tender- 
ness, she  has  passion — all  these  things 
apart  from  voice.  But  beyond,  she  has 
a voice  of  a definite  excellence,  which 
she  perfectly  well  knows  how  to  use,  to 
attach  (as  it  were)  to  each  of  these 
separate  capabilities.  To  hear  her  sing 
a lullaby  is  to  know  how  a lullaby 
should  be  sung.  Thus,  and  thus  only- 
in  the  translation  of  art— a child,  you 
say,  should  be  lulled  to  sleep.  For  she 
has  the  supreme  distinction  of  taking 
the  utterly  common  things  of  life  out 
of  life,  and  of  showing  through  art  how 
they  should  be  in  life.  Again,  to  hear 
her  sing  that  pathetic  love-song  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  her  love  must 
be  withheld  from  her  mother  is  to  un- 
derstand the  art  of  coquetry  in  its  most 
incipient  and  artless  form.  The  little 
eighteenth  century  minuet  “d'Exaudet,” 
which  she  also  sang,  was,  under  her  in- 
fluence, a perfect  jewel  of  intelligence 
and  insinuation,  and  (despite  the  mu- 
sical references  to  “Hansel  and  Gre- 
tel,”  and  to  Beethoven)  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Salvatore  Marchesi's  “Das  Veil- 
chen  und  das  Madchen”  was  full  of 
charm  and  delicate  attractiveness.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  we  recog- 
nize this  singer  as  an  artist  in  her  own 
way  not  to  be  surpassed  by  contem- 
porary singers.  As  we  have  said,  she 
has  brains;  she  has  a fine  dramatic  in- 
stinct; she  has  a good  voice.  When, 
however,  she  depends  upon  pure  music 
that  has  no  particular  dramatic  quality 
in  it  for  her  effects,  she  reveals  a limita- 
tion which  may  not  be  surprising,  but 
which,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  the 
acts  unwisely  in  displaying  to  the  pub- 
lic. Dvorak’s  “Die  Stickerin,”  for  ex- 
ample, has  a certain  amount  of  beauty, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a certain  beautiful  ef- 
fectiveness, but  it  has  absolutely  no 
quality  that  suggests  impersonation,  or 
that  could  possibly  inspire  any  artist 
into  a specialized  sense  of  characteriza- 
tion. Brahms'  “Die  Mainaoht.”  also 


sung  yesterday  by  *thls  vocalist,  was 
another  case  In  point.  The  song  Is,  in 
its  way,  a masterly  composition;  but  it 
111  without  tile  color  of  life.  It  stands 
as  a perfect  little  essay  in  musical  abso- 
lutism, and  therewith  neither  It  nor  the 
Dvorak  Is  suited  for  Blanche  Mar- 
chest's  very  individual  and  personal 
talent.  \ , 

According  to  her  mother.  Blanche' 
Marchesi  was  born  In  1863,  at  I’urls.  Sh. 
studied  the  violin,  ns  well  as  singing 
and  in  1881  '(March  14)  played  a violin 
solo  nt  n concert  In  Vienna.  She  sang 
•for  the  first  time  In  Paris  Dec.  19,  1881. 
at  a “matlnOe  musicale”  given  by  her 
mother,  and  for  the  first  time  in  public 
at  a concert  given  by  Count  Beust,  Dec. 
20,  1881 , in  aid  of  the  sufferers  from  tho 
burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna. 
In  1S82  she  again  appeared  as  a violin- 
ist. Her  first  violin  teacher  was  Arthur 
Niklsch,  nt  Vienna,  when  he  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Conservatory.  Afterward 
she  studied  in  1878  with  Dancla,  and  In 
1831  with  Colo i)ne.  Mr. Henry  llaynle,  In 
a note  to  "Marchesi  and  Music”  (page 
226),  intimates  that  Blanche  Marchesi 
made  her  debut  In  London  In  November, 
1896;  but  she  gave  two  recitals  earlier 
than  that  date,  for  her  second  recital 
was  June  25.  She  married  the  Baron 
Caecamlsl. 

A Norwegian  pianist,  whose  name  is 
nol  familiar  to  us,  made  her  appear- 
ance in  London  Oct.  18.  I again  quote 
from  the  PaJl  Mall  Gazette: 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Salle  Er- 
ard,  Mme.  Hanlca  Schjeldeiup  a Nor- 
wegian pianist,  gave  a Grieg  pianoforte 
recital  with  some  assistance  from  Sig. 
Carlo  Ducci.  A very  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  effected  in  this  con- 
cert room  whereby  the  exterior  noises 
are  really  reduced  to  a minimum.  We 
rather  imagine,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  Mme.  Schjelderup  t"hat  improve- 
ment was  not  particularly  material,  for 
rarely  have  we  met  with  a lady  pos- 
sessed of  such  manual  strength,  such 
massive  power.  She  rejoiced  with  a per- 
sonal sort  of  gladness  in  her  potency 
of  method.  Certainly  such  a method 
rather  revolutionizes  one’s  opinion  of 
Grieg’s  music.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  admiring  its  moonlight  quality, 
its  delicate  elusiveness,  its  combination 
of  vrility  with  a certain  softness  and 
remoteness  of  sentiment.  Mme.  Schjel- 
derup made  a vigorous  attempt  to 
change  all  that.  To  assert  that  she  is  a 
fine  player  would  be  to  go  too  far.  She 
belongs  to  that  ultra-modern  school  of 
which  Mr.  Hichens  writes  with  keen 
understanding  when  he  says:  “In  mod- 
ern times  there  has  been  too  much  con- 
tinuity of  noise  among  the  pianists;” 
and  again:  "The  modern  pianist  has 

one  dominant  determination,  and  that 
is  to  keep  his  hearers  wide  awake  at 
whatever  cost;  and  he  has  the  fixed  idea 
that  the  thing  which  keeps  people 
awake  is,  briefly,  noise  " If  we  turo  to 
another  side  of  the  question,  and  ask  if 
she  altogether  pleased  us  by  her  amaz- 
ing force  and  determination,  we  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  Art  is  one  thing, 
and  physical  strength  is  another.  In 
Mme.  Schjelderup’s  playing  of  yester- 
day we  found  too  much  of  the  latter 
and  too  little  of  the  former.  As  a feat 
it  was  very  wonderful;  as  an  artistic  ex- 
pression of  beautiful  music  it  was  as 
near  uninteresting  as  anything  of  this 
class  of  accomplishment  can  be!  The 
insensible  gradations  from  light  to 
shade,  soft  sound  tenderly  modulated, 
the  caressing  note,  all  these  things 
seemed  to  be  absent,  and  in  their  place 
we  were  given  a stern,  uncompromising 
technique,  a splendid  attack,  a gigantic 
resource  in  the  mere  accumulation  of 
sound. 

* * * 

Louis  Marie  Alexandre  Gallet,  who 
died  in  Paris  of  congestion  of  the  lungs 
Oct.  15,  was  a well-known  librettist. 
He  was  born  at  Valence,  Feb.  14,  1835. 
According  to  a Paris  correspondent,  he 
“combined  the  writing  of  librettos  with 
a post  in  the  administrative  department 
of  the  French  hospitals.  For  some 
years  he  was  director  of  the  Lariboi- 
sibre  Hospital,  whose  doors  he  opened 
wide  to  a number  of  sickly  and  impe- 
cunious poets:  MacNab,  of  the  Chat 

Noir,  Dezamy,  etc.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
rank  him  among  the  poets,  but  Saint- 
Saens,  I am  told,  exclaimed  on  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  ‘It  is  a part  of  myself 
that  disappears.’  He  was  also  highly 
valued  as  a collaborator  by  Gounod, 
Paladilhe,  Massenet,  Bizet,  Godard, 
Joncifres  and  Bruneau.  He  was  the 
only  director  of  a French  hospital  who 
was  liked  by  both  doctors  and  patients. 
A tall,  grave  man,  with  a long  iron 
gray  beard  and  flowing  gray  hair,  he 
might  have  been  taken  by  those  who 
did  not  know  him  for  a philanthropist 
or  an  artist,  and  without  being  quite 
one  or  the  other,  he  was  nevertheless 
deserving  of  all  the  sympathy  he  re- 
ceived. He  leaves  behind  him  the  mem- 
ory of  a sufficient  and  praiseworthy 
worker  in  both  walks  of  life  to  which 
it  had  pleased  Provi  ience  to  call  him.” 

Ha  was  a fertile  librettist,  surpassing 
even  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith.  I give  a 
list  of  the  best-known  operatic  libret- 
tos which  he  wrote  or  in  which  he  col- 
laborated: Bizet’s  “Djamileh,”  1872; 

Saint-Saens's  “Princesse  Jaune,”  1872; 
“La  Coupe  du  Roi  de  Thule,”  by  Diaz, 
1873;  Gounod’s  “Cinq-Mars,”  1877;  ”Le 
Roi  de  Lahore,”  1877;  Saint-Saens’a 
“Etienne  Marcel,"  1879;  “Le  Chevalier 
Jean,”  1885:  Massenet’s  “Cid,”  18S5; 

“Patrie,”  1886;  Saint-Saens's  “Proser- 
pine,” 1887;  “Ascanio,”  1890;  Bru- 
meau’s  "Rfve,”  1891,  and  “Attaque  du 
Moulin.”  1893;  “Thais,”  1894;  Cahen’s 
“Femme  de  Claude,”  1896;  Hillerr.acher’s 
“Le  Drac,”  1896.  He  also  wrote  the  text 
for  Massenet’s  “Eve”  and  “Mary  Mag- 
delen,”  and  Saint-SaSns's  “Deluge.” 
His  "Notes  d’un  librettiste”  is  a de- 
lightful book,  and  his  “Music  During 
the  Commune”  is  not  without  interest. 
He  had  been  music  critic  of  the  Nou- 
velle  Revue  since  1880. 


, * . 

These  remarks  by  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn on  the  first  of  the  Richter  concerts 
In  London.  Oct.  17.  ure  well  worth  read- 
1 Ing: 

Tho  concert  began  with  the  overturo 
| to  "TannhSL'Jser,”  which  was  played  in 
a curiously  formal  manner.  The  time 
has  now  come,  we  suppose,  after  a 
lapse  of  a half  century,  when  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  look  buck  upon  Wagner  in  his 
I "TannhUusef”  and  In  certain  other 
works  as  one  no  longer  modern,  as  a 
\ musician  to  bo  considered  from  an  al- 
most classic  standpoint  and  lo  be 
played  with  carefulress  and  dignity.  At 
all  events  that  was  Dr.  Richter’s  atti- 
tude last  night  with  this  overture,  and 
one  had  a pleasant  elderly  feeling  In 
listening  to  work  Interpreted  with  this 
slalcllness,  woik  which  a brief  time 
ago  was  thought  lo  possess  the  very 
madcap  sentiment  of  freshness.  Tho 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  "Die  Mpls- 
terslnger”  followed  lids  overture,  and 
once  again  one  could'  not  help  observing 
jthe  same  prevalent  spirit.  T.et  It  he  ae- 
I knowledged  that  this  prelude,  which 
ranks  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Wagner’s  Inspirations,  was  not  played 
I particularly  well  last  night.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tameness  of  the  result  lay  less 
I in  the  negligence  and  slackness  of  tho 
orchestra  than  in  the  curious  familiarity 
with  which  the  music  was  treated  by 
these  players,  as  though  it  were  too 
well  known  to  require  particular  effort. 
Still  more  curious  was  the  fact  that 
Richter  seemed  frankly  to  acquiesce  In 
tho  situation,  and  lo  accept  that  point 
of  view  from  his  men.  All  this  sug- 
gests a significant  explanation.  We 
have  all  hitherto  taken  It  for  granted 
I hat  this  conductor  and  this  music 
stand  as  pioneers.  In  the  face  of  that 
| conclusion  Time  steps  in  with  that 
inevitable  way  which  Time  has  and 
makes  the  old  revelation,  which  comes 
to  us  all  as  a shocking  novelty,  that 
every  work  of  art  grows  old;  that  not 
from  the  greatest  conductor  in  the 
world  can  you  expect  the  feat  of  pre- 
serving any  modernity  intact,  that  no 
natural  law  can  ba  set  aside,  and  that 
repetition  is  the  destroyer  of  the  bloom 
cf  all  musical  art  to  conductor,  orches- 
tra and  audience.  But  here  a singularly 
curious  point  comes  In.  Without  aim- 
ing at  any  excess  of  subtlety,  we  may 
explain  it  thus  briefly.  The  work  of 
great  art  which  Is  slowly  stiffening  into 
a classical  form  has  neither  the  excit- 
ing quality  of  the  purely  modern  work 
nor  the  grandeur  of  the  enduring  crea- 
tion which  has  altogether  lost  its  mod- 
-m-n  sentiment.  For  this  reason,  it  may 
be,  the  “Tannhiluser,”  the  “Melster- 
slnger”  s.nd  the  "Tristan"  extracts  did 
not  seem  last  night  to  possess  all  the 
effectiveness  which  once  they  had  in 
Richter’s  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
comparatively  modern  “Parsifal”  selec- 
tion and  the  nobly  classic  “Erolca” 
Symphony  were  as  good  as  good  could 
be.  With  the  first  one  caught  that  feel- 
ing of  ethereal  spirituality  which  seems 
to  belong  to  it  as  bv  right;  with  the  sec- 
ond there  was  unfolded  under  this  finely 
competent  direction  all  ths.t  massive 
strength,  that  intimately  essential  pow- 
er, that  magnificence  of  resource  for 
which  Beothoven  in  the  “Erolca”  Is  rec- 
ognized definitely  and  completely  for  the 
first  time  as  himself  in  the  history  of 
music.  These  two  experiences  then 
were  given  last  night  by  the  great  Ger- 
man conductor— the  sensitive  beauty  of 
a purely  modern  work  p.nd  the  stately 
grandeur  of  a purely  classic  composi- 
te n.  Y»t  in  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
cert. with  his  half  failures,  there  seems 
to  be  indicated  a lesson  greater  than 
either  ot  those  experiences.  That  lesson 
sang,  like  the  nightingale  in  Tennyson’s 
poem,  “of  what  the  world  will  be  when 
the  years  have  died  away.”  We  got  a 
glimpse  of  Wagner,  in  a word,  as  he 
will  stand  before  the  world  before  very 
many  years  have  passed  over  our  heads. 

Some  one  replying  to  this  suggested 
cruelly  that  perhaps  Mr.  Blackburn,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Richter,  was  growing  old. 

Philip  Hale. 
r l in/  ~7  . t£~ 'f  fi 

"There  is  nothing  so  tiresome  as  a dis- 
creet woman.”  said  Eugenia— "unless  It  be 
an  indiscreet  man,”  she  added  after  a pause. 

I asked  Eugenia  what  she  meant  by  this 
rather  surprising:  statement. 

"Of  course,  I am  thinking,  mainly  of  con- 
versational discretion."  she  said,  "but  I 
I believe  it  holds  good  for  every  sort  of  discre- 
| tion.  The  woman  who  picks  her  steps 
wherever  she  goes;  who  looks  ahead  and  all 
round,  and  counts  the  cost  before  she  acts; 
who  is  cautious  and  careful  never  to  com- 
mit herself;  who.  is  never  indiscreet  enough 
to  take  the  risk  of  acting  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
woman. 

"But  when  she  carries  her  discretion  about 
with  her,  and  guards  her  tongue  with  it, 
she  is  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  not  worthy 
the  name  of  woman,  but  tiresome  and  irre- 
trievably dull.  ‘I  never  repeat  anything 
anyone  tells  me,  whether  they  tell  me  in  con- 
fidence or  not.  I find  it  much  safer/  ' said 
one  of  these  models  of  discretion  to  me  the 
other  day.  Was  there  ever  such  a confes- 
sion of  dullness?  Of  course  I fled  from  her 
at  once.” 

Perhaps  you  read  the  other  day  that 
the  tenor  Mierzwinsky,  who  made  a 
loud  noise  in  this  country  in  1883,  is 
now  the  hall  porter  at  the  H6tel  d’An- 
gleterre  at  Cannes.  The  statement  ap-  j 
peared  originally  in  some  German  news- 
paper without  comment,  just  as  Catul-  1 
lus  contented  himself  with*  telling  the  | 
last  occupation  of  the  Lesbia  whom  he  I 
once  loved.  The  idea  was  like  this:  ! 
Once  a tenor,  the  idol  of  the  night,  the  1 
comet  of  the  season,  the  lodestone  to- 
ward wrhich  all  women  were  drawn, 
enormous  salary,  jewels,  decorations: 
and  now  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Cock- 
ney Londoners  and  queer  Russians.  Sic 
transit,  etc.,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 


Mrs.  Hedwlg  von  Mierzwlnsky.  the 

loving-  spouse  of  the  once  famous  tenor, 
wrote  at  once  to  the  Signals.  a music 
journal,  which  had  copied  the  state- 
ment, saying  that  her  dear  man  was 
living  In  Paris  at  present  and  the  whole 
story  was  “a  big  lie.”  that  her  "Im- 
perial. Koval,  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Chamber  Singer  husband”  was  not  a 
porter,  either  head  or  hall;  that  he  was 
about  to  sue  the  newspaper  originally 
at  fault  for  damages  to  the  tune  of 
lOO.tW  gulden.  Now  "gulden”  has  a rich 
and  sumptuous  sound,  as  though  each 
piece  falling  to  the  floor  would  make  a 
deep  Indentation;  as  though  it  were 
worth  at  least  'steen  dollars. 


chastity.  But  few  attend  our  morning 
service,  but  I would  be  glad  to  find 
you  amongst  the  same  next  Sunday." 

Two  questions  are  naturally  suggested. 

(1)  Did  Mdlle.  Jeann'.e  attend  the  ser- 
vice and  do  the  fair  thing  by  the  con- 
tribution box? 

(2)  What  did  Mrs.  Reynolds  remark 
when  the  letter  appeared  in  print? 

Hu  CiunJLcrf ^ 

Treinont  Theatre. 


'The  Charlatan,”  a comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Charles  Klein, 
music  by  John  Philip  Sousa,  was  per- 
formed last  night  at  the  Treinont  The- 
atre for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Paul  Steindorff  was  the  conductor. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Demidoff ._. ...De  Wolf  Hopper 

the  Prince  Boris Edmund  Stanley 

Gogol Mark  Price 

Klein 

Peshofki.’ G.  W.  Barnum 

hang  Grand  Duke Arthur  Cunningham 

Anna Nella  Bergen 

Judson 


The  sun  of  Mierzwlnsky  set  some 
years  ago.  Suppose  .hat  he  be  today 
the  porter— not  a porter,  but  the  porter 
at  the  HGtel  d'Angleterre  at  Cannes. 

What  an  honorable,  what  a lucrative 
position!  Far  better  to  receive 
heavy  tips  of  grateful  and  extravagant  ” I " I " I II I ; I " " " ! I " ” I a 

travelers  in  return  for  slight  favmrsandH^H^Hjijjjjjjjjjjjjiijjiijjjjjia 
whispered  information  than  to 


about  a cafe  dependent  for  liquid  re-  KatdnkaV.V.V.\V.V.V.V.l^\.\\\\\\\\\Alicc 

freshment  and  tobacco  on  the  bounty  Sophia. Katherine  Ciudfsie 

of  gaping  lion-hunters.  After  a great  Grand  Duchess Adlne  Bouvier 

tenor  has  left  the  stage — or  been  driven  Mr.  Klein's  libretto  is  sadly  devoid 
from  the  stage— his  chief  duties  are  to  Of  originality,  and  his  story  is  told  in 
receive  a subscription  fund  and  then  i an  incoherent  way.  The  situations  are 
die  in  the  arms  of  at  least  a dozen  old,  and  at  times  improbability  goes 
friends.  There  was  Mario,  for  instance!  far  beyond  the  license  given  liberally 
great  singer  and  accomplished  gentle-  to  operetta;  for  even  in  the  wildest 
man;  he  was  supported  by  admirers  in  humor  of  the  librettists  of  Offen- 
London;  and  six  persons  have  each  bachian  Opfira-bouffe,  and  in  the  mad- 
assured  us  solemnly  that  Mario  died  dest  fancy  of  Gilbert,  there  is  always 
"in  these  aims — see,  in  these  arms.  We  a logical  sequence  of  events  that  in- 


were 

Sims 


alone. 

Reeves, 


Poor  Mario!”  Look  at  'tensities  the  absurdity.  Gilbert,  indeed, 
singing  at  the  age  of  might  have  written  a text  book  on 


eighty,  and  the  object  of  a benefit-fund,  logic.  Mr.  Klein  frankly  made  a book 
A tenor  as  porter  in  a leading  Euro-  to  fit  Mr.  Hopper,  and  an  audience 
pean  hotel  Is  sure  of  a fortune.  Such  made  tip  of  Mr.  Hopper's  friends — they 
positions  in  Berlin  bring  high  prices,  are  many— do  not  care  what  the  libretto 
The  porter  has  the  habit  of  dying  in  I m„ay  be.  If  it  give  their  favorite  plenty 
a palace  and  his  daughters  arrivals  I releeSfn^  feaTu^e  of  Sl- 

ot the  daughters  of  American  pork-  Klein’s  latest  work.  They  flow  easily 
packers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  canned  and  suggest  music.  Outside  of  these 
goods.  bis  book  Is  a poor  thing. 

I do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Sousa’s 

Mierzwlnsky  this  is  Monday  and  we  luS 


spell  his  name  with  a “y,"  not  an  "1," 
just  as  Saturdays  we  always  spell  Hall 
Caine  without  an  “e”— deserves  such 
a high  position,  for  he  was  in  several 
ways  remarkable.  Not  only  was  his 
lung  power  highly  developed,  not  only 
did  his  high  tones  discourage  the  most 
athletic  and  ambitious  cornetist;  but  in 
the  duet  with  the  mother  in  the  second 
act  of  “Trovatore"  he  would  sing  for 
a page  it  a time  a quarter  of  a tone 
flat,  ar.v.  ti  . conductor  could  not  dis- 
tract or  sv  rve  him.  It's  a great  pity 
that  he  t,,  r turned  his  attention  to 
the  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 


Mr  Hall  Caine  knows  of  "hardly  any 
scene  more  fit  and  proper  to  the  clergy- 
man than  the  theatre”— that  is,  when 
the  piece  is  “The  Christian.” 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Walter  Reynolds,  B.  A.,  of  the  Old- 
liam-road  Unitarian  Free  Church.  Man- 
chester, England,  went  to  see  Miss 


public  that  has  dined  heavily  as  did 
the  preceding  operettas  by  him.  The 
tunes  are  not  as  pronounced,  and  there 
is  less  noise.  At  the  same  time  in  cer- 
tain respects  "The  Charlatan”  is  musi- 
cally better.  The  music  is  less  preten- 
tious. less  bombastic;  there  is  a more 
satisfying  harmonic  construction,  and 
the  orchestration  is  more  discreet. 
There  is  less  of  the  mere  bandmaster 
in  evidence,  and  more  of  the  pains- 
taking musician.  Do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  I underestimate  Mr. 
Sousa’s  marches.  Some  of  them  are 
most  admirable,  and,  indeed,  last  sum- 
mer I had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in 
a spirited  performance  of  "The  Stars; 
and  Stripes  Forever,”  by  an  orchestra 
composed  of  grand  piano,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  blower  and  tongs.  But  a 
comic  opera  should  not  be  made  up 
exclusively  of  march  tunes,  and  in  "The 
Charlatan”  the  march  does  not  domi-  j 
nate.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  num-  | 
her  in  this  work  is  the  bridal  chorus 
that  is  sung  behind  the  scenes,  while 
Anna  is  hesitating  and  confiding  her 
forebodings  to  Boris.  The  marches  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  the  piece  are 


not  among  the  best  of  the  composer. 

All  did  their  best  in  the  performance, 

Jeannie  Burgoyne  in  the  part  of  Lady 

Godiva.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  he|  Mr.  Klein's  facial  expression,  the  show 
wrote  h*»-  an  extraordinary  letter  from  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Hopper, 
which  we  make  extracts.  He  began  by  And  bere  enters  the  personal  equation. 
,,  , . .......  tx7u..  i You  think  Mr.  Hopper  funny  or  you  do 

addressing  her  as  Mdlle.  not  think  him  funny.  If  you  like  Mr. 

"Mdlle"?  Why  not  "Fraulein  or  Hopper  at  all.  you  will  of  course  like 

"Signorina”?  j him  in  “The  Charlatan,"  for  he  is  today 

"Permit  me  to  thank  and  congratu- ! just  what  he  was  when  he  first  ap- 
late  you.  not  s.mply  for  your  natural  j ^^^^0°^  "harder  ^ that 
beauty  and  tine  physical  proportions, ! he  assumes.  Whatever  the  name  of  the 
your  statesque-like  form  and  graceful  part  may  be,  you  see  Mr.  Hopper  with 
pose  but  for  the  sweetness  which  you  his  affectation  of  bluff  and  cowardice, 
combine  with  your  grace,  for  the  pplen-  I 

did  manner  in  which  your  talented  rep-  characteristics  entitle  him  to  the  name 
resentatlon  of  the  character  makes  the  of  comedian,  you  will  not  care  for  "The  I 
noble  overpower  the  ignoble;  the  exal-  Charletan.”  Yet  it  you  do  not  go,  you 

taflon  of  nitre  motive  conquer  the  sen-  wiu  mlss  strikingl”  handsome  costumes 
tatlon  ol  pure  motive  conquer  me  sen  an(J  ett  Mlss  judson.  I regret  to 

&0112I.  If  one  may  look  upon  the  gg.v  that  Miss  Bergen  did  not  shine  as 

marble  statue,  gaze  upon  the  life-tinted  comedian  or  singer,  and  Mr.  Stanley  is, 
paintings  of  the  human  form  divine,  if  at  his  best,  an  athletic  tenor, 
thus  study  to  give  idea. 

representations  of  such  kind,  yet  keep  p lth  a pennant  is  told  elsewhere  by  one 
their  souls  pure  as  the  spring  that  bub-  wbo  js  mure  competent  to  deal  with  this 
hie  r.n  the  mountain's  side,  so  may  subject.  After  the  presentation  and  the 
you  with  pure  and  unstained  soul  gal-  speech  of  acceptance  by  Mr.  Selee.  Mr 
vanlze  such  pictures  with  real  iife  and 

a sweet  and  beauteous  soul  throughout  the  evening,  the  immortal 
the  pure,  noble,  and  divine  poem  of  "Casey  at  the  Bat.”  Mr.  Hop- 


le  by «... — - 

its  which  prompt  your  ideal:  and  per  has  recited  it  until  henow  'uses 
our  acting  I ludae— evident-  several  of  the  fine  points.  The  pathos 
our  acting,  I judge— e'  mem  (g  burleMIUed.  when  It  should  be  deep 

and  sincere.  The  recitation,  in  short, 
was  spasmodic  and  without  authority. 
And  yet  Mr.  Hopper  is  a base  ball 
crank. 

Philip  Hale. 


late  yourself  when  representing 
i the  etage.  Theatrical  life.  I am 
has  not  a spotless  reputation, 
ire  all  the  more  do  I feel  con-. 
1 as  a mlnisler  to  write  and 
ige  you  In  your  successful  effort 
■si  difficult  task,  to  make  nobility 
b e and  purity  of  soul  outshine 
ic  lovely  contour  of  your  limbs 
e statuesque  yet  natural  excel- 
■f  your  well-developed  and  most 
ul  form.  8ure.lv  so  fair  a temple 
inshrlne  a pure  and  noble  soul. 

I Inclose  a calendar  of  the 
i nearest  the  theatre  on  the  same 
the  road,  and  I may  Inform  you 
in  have  Inspired  me  with  my  sub- 
iz.  • ‘The  Human  Form  Divine,’ 
ar  in  the  same  I speak  commend- 
your  representation  of  noble 


She  Is  like  one  of  those  warehouses  for 
■ storing  other  people’s  rubbish,  about  as  iu- 
t nesting,  and  quite  as  undlsorlmlnatlng. 
Her  one  Idea  Is  to  pack  everything  away 
Inside  herself  and  bike  great  rare  of  it.  The 
l fault  is  that  she  wastes  a great  deal  of  dls- 
ciMInn  over  runbh.h  not  worth  being  discreet 
about.  "Mum's  the  word.”  is  her  motto. 
But  there  If  a want  of  discrimination  In  her 
rnu.nness  She  entiles  and  gives  you  to  un- 
dftstand  Ihit  -he  Is  full  of  Important  secrets, 
when.  If  the  truth,  were  known,  her  secrets 
are  commonp  .ices  of  the  dreariest  descrip- 
tion. 

Occasionally  she  relaxes  so  far  as.  under 
promli «e  t strict  secrecy,  to  "tell  you  some- 

thins  ."  As  it  rule  It  Is  something  you  al- 


ready know,  if  not,  it  is  something  of  such 
Indifferent  interest  that  you  cannot  remem- 
ber it,  much  less  remember  to  keep  • it  a 
secret.  Jt  tlnds  its  way,  with  other  conversa- 
nt ral  rubbish  into  your  next  t£te-&-tPte 
with  a casual  acquaintance,  and  when  next 
yett  meet  the  discreet  woman  you  rack  your 
brains  to  discover  why  she  looks  at  you  ask- 
ance. 


Explorers  in  New  Zealand  discovered 
lately  two  white  women  about  40  years 
of  age,  clothed  like  savage  Maoris. 
'They  spent  a week  endeavoring  to  in- 
duce the  women  to  return,  but  they  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  life  among 
savages  that  they  refused  the  aid  of 
the  explorers.  They  said  they  ha<f  been 
stolen  when  young  women,  had  taken 
Maori  husbands,  and  had  grown  to  like 
their  untrammeled  existence,  and  were 
fond  of  their  black  husbands.  Tney 
were  fairly  worshiped  by  the  natives, 
land  said  they  would  not  exchange  their 
lot  for  that  of  society  belles  in  an 
Australian  city.  They  were  once  Eng- 
lish college  girls  of  good  families.  They 
Irefused  to  give  their  maiden  names, 
but  were  known  among  their  adopted 
'people  as  The  Chief’s  White  Plumo' 
land  ‘Sunshine  on  Rippling  Water.’  ” 


Something-or-other  Regers  or  Mr.  John  \ 
ISmith’s  wife.  Some  may  say  that  there 
is  no  need  of  seeking  Maoris  when  foot 
|ball  players  are  close  at  hand;  but  the 
wife  of  the  most  formidable  foot  ball 
tplayer  loses  her  identity  so  far  as  name 
'is  concerned. 


This  is  indeed  a beautiful  story,  and 
we  accept  it  without  doubt  or  suspicion, 
Ifur  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  it. 
These  wives  of  Maori  chieftains  are  no: 
Ithe  first  women  who  preferred  savage- 
dom  to  afternoon  teas  and  other  social 
functions.  When  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bos- 
iwell  visited  Fort  Augustus  on  their 
journey  to  the  Hebrides,  they  were 
entertained  by  officers  who  had  served 
|in  America.  There  was  much  talk 
about  the  Indians.  Some  time  after- 
ward  Johnson  referred  to  this  talk,  and 
.reminded  Boswell  that  one  of  these  offi- 
'cers  told  them  of  a woman  “whom  they 
were  obliged  to  bind,  in  order  to  get 
her  back  from  savage  life.”  Boswell 
said,  "She  must  have  been  an  animal, 
la  beast.”  To  which  Johnson  replied, 
"Sir,  she  was  a speaking  cat.” 

(The  awful  thought  comes  o’er  us  that 
we  told  this  stcry  a fortnight  or  so  ago. 
iBnt  we  cannot  afford  to  strike  it  out. 
'There  was  nothing  in  the  newspapers 
■yesterday  except  foot  hall  news,  poll- 
lies,  and  an  account  of  the  fire  at  Wash- 
ington. We  know  nothing  about  foot 
ball,  prudential  reasons— low,  sordid, 
(commercial  reasons  advise  us  to 
[silence  concerning  political  matters,  and 
you  would  not  enjoy  a complete  history 
of  the  United  States  Capitol.  As  for 
repeating  oneself— it  is  early  in  the 
week  and  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  low. 
(And  what  is  the  originality  of  any  es- 
sayist who  today  finds  a publisher  and 
(trumpeters  but  the  adaptation  of  that 
which  was  said  by  Plutarch  the  Moral- 
ist. Montaigne,  and  the  others  long,  long 
ago;  only  they  said  things  with  less  self- 
iconsciousness.  And  you,  Mr.  Auger, 
(whose  lips  curl  with  a sneer  as  you 
(throw  this  paper  aside,  do  you  never 
repeat  yourself?  We  heard  you  tell- 
ing that  tiresome  story  about  Richard 
H.  Davis  in  the  restaurant  for  the 
[twentieth  time  Saturday  night  at  the 
Porphyry;  that  is,  we  saw  you  trying 
[to  tell  it,  for  the  conversation  was  loud 
land  general  the  moment  you  began  "I 
(heard  a good  story  about  Davis,  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  the  other  day;  he 
went  into  a restau — ” but  the  final  sylla- 
ble was  lost  in  the  din.  And  you.  Mr. 
(McCorker,  are  you  ever  weary  of  tell- 
ing your  wife  that  you  might  have  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a millionaire? 
*Oh,  the  sad  old  pages,  the  dull  old 
rages!  Oh,  the  cares,  the  ennui,  the 
Isquabbles,  the  repetitions,  the  old  con- 
versations over  and  over  again.  But 
row  and  again  a kind  thought  is  re- 
called, and  now  and  again  a dear  mem- 
ory. Yet  a few  chapters  more,  and 
Ithen  the  last:  after  which,  behold 
(Finis  itself  c^rne  to  an  end,  and  the 
Infinite  begun 


No,  Dr.  Johnson  was  wrong,  brutally 
wrong,  as  he  often  was.  He  hated  the 
country,  trees,  rocks,  streams  and  the 
■healthy  coarseness  of  country  life.  He 
(was  a club  savage  who  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  a savage  with  a club. 

Are  there  no  women  in  Boston  today 
iwho  would  fain  escape  from  the  tread- 
mill routine  of  their  social  duties,  who 
(envy  the  frank  life  of  the  white  wives 
of  these  Maoris?  Of  course,  the  climate 
piere  is  not  favorable  to  such  freedom  in 
ilrese;  and  we  do  not  necessarily  recom- 
Imend  a Journey  to  New  Zealand,  for 
fome  of  our  young  citizenesses  might  be 
disappointed  whenjthey  found  no  favor 
(1  n Maori  eyes,  and  were  obliged  to  as- 
sociate exclusively  with  whites.  A ro- 
mantic woman  to  whom  nature  has 
[been  generous,  who  is  vexed  by  ques- 
tions of  "social  position”  and  house- 
hold cares,  who  thinks  little  of  sympho- 
ny concerts,  Browning  clubs,  dressma- 
kers and  Lowell  lectures  should  at  once 
set  sail.  And  what  ambitious  woman 
Iwould  not  prefer  to  be  known  as  “Sun- 
shine on  Kippling  Water,”  or  “The 
M.'nlef's  White  Plume"  than  as  Mrs. 


E.  S.  C.  writes  as  follows:  "I  noticed 
a day  or  two  ago  in  the  window  of  a 
(pawnbroker’s  shop  on  Kneeland  Street, 
a prominently  displayed  portrait  of  our 
only  Democratic  Congressman  from 
‘New  England,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  close 
1o  it  a large  sign  'unredeemed  pledges.' 
iThis  irony  made  me  think  that  the 
aforesaid  pawnbroker  is  the  uncle  to 
■whom  you  have  so  tenderly  referred 
Iseveral  times  in  your  column.” 


Is  not  a spare  bed  of  itself  an  insult 
to  a fat  guest? 

/pnf.-j  1(^1  S' 

MRS.  MARIAN  TITUS 


Sang  Last  Night  at  the  First  of  the 
Music  Students’  Chamber  Con- 
certs in  Association  Hall— A 
Varied  Program  and  a Pleasing 
Display  of  Art. 

Mrs.  Marian  Titus  sang  last  night  at 
the  first  of  the  Music  Students’  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  and  her  program  was  as 
follows; 

Tltania's  Cradle Liza  Lehman 

The  Ould  Plaid  Shawl  (first  time 

Battison  Haynes 

At  Night  (manuscript) Max  Zach 

^ereceuse  ("Jocelyn") Godard 

Ah!  Non  Credea Bellini 

Ah!  Non  Giunge Bellini 

Nymphs  and  Shepherds Purcell 

llrish  Love  Song Margaret  Lung 

Lorlei  Liszt 

Romanza  (first  time) Humperdinck 

Waltz  ("Romeo  and  Juliet") Gounod 

Si  Mes  Vers  Avaient  des  Ailes Hahn 

Chanson  Provencale Eva  deli'  Acqua 

This  program  was  pleasingly  varied. 
Of  the  songs  sung  here  for  the  first 
time,  that  by  Humperdinck  gave  the 
most  pleasure.  It  is  simple  and  melo- 
dious. not  unlike  a French  romanza  in 
character.  The  Scotch  song  sounded 
like  a hundred  and  fifty  other  Kailyard 
ditties,  and  as  Boston  men  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  shawl  as  a protec- 
tion in  cold  or  rainy  weather,  the  song 
aroused  no  -parochial  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Titus  sang  for  the  most  part 
extremely  well.  Her  legato  and  her 
bravura  were  alike  worthy  of  warm 
praise.  Her  intonation  was  generally 
excellent.  Her  mastery  of  breath  com- 
bined with  her  pronounced  musical  na- 
ture made  her  phrasing  a delight,  and 
in  bravura  passages  her  colorature  was 
clean,  fluent  and  without  disturbing 
evidence  of  pedagogic  concentration  of 
thought.  Gounod's  waltz  was  taken  too 
fast  and  was  not  well  rhythmed  for 
in  the  exposition  of  the  theme  there 
was  no  reminder  of  the  existence  of  a 
third  beat.  With  this  exception,  there 
is  little  to  be  said  in  adverse  criticism 
of  her  performance.  And  yet  there 
might  have  been  the  suspicion  that  the 
singer  is  naturally  cold,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  true  emotion  displayed  In  the 
charming  song  by  Hahn.  I confess  that 
until  Mrs.  Titus  sang  this  melody  I 
admired  and  applauded  mentally,  but 
I was  not  moved.  Amina’s  woe  seemed 
merely  perfunctory  stage  feeling,  and 
the  Berceuse  written  for  a purely  fic-  • 
titious  character;  but  in  Hahn’s  tune 
a woman  sang  of  love  as  though  she 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  art  was  not  above  emotion 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  singer  of  in-  i 
disputable  talent  would  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate  the  emotional  side  of  her  art 
and  not  devote  herself  entirely  to  tech- 
nic. To  te  sure  a singer  must  have  a 
thorough  technic  before  she  can  nut 
fully  and  irresistibly  her  emotions  in- 
to song.  Mrs.  Titus  has  now  a well- 
grounded  technic,  for  she  has  been  ad- 
mirably taught.  May  she  not  become 
the  slave  as  well  as  the  mistress  of 
bravura!  She  that  is  known  only  a?  an 
accomplished  bravura  singer  is  in  spite 
of  high  notes,  cascades  and  fireworks 
applause  and  encores,  a dismal  bore: 
for  the  chief  mission  of  a singer  is  to  ■ 
move,  not  to  excite  gaping  w nder.  A ! 
mastery  of  bravura  is  a great  aid  in 
emotional  singing,  for  the  voice  by 
such  drill  responds  more  readily  to 
every  demand  made  by  the  emotions. 
Mrs.  Titus  has  it  in  her  power  to  be 
something  more  than  an  agile  and  well- 
trained  soprano.  She  showed  this  last 
night  in  the  song  by  Hahn. 

There  was  a good-sized  and-  ap- 
plausive audience.  The  second  coni.-ert 
of  the  series  will  be  given  Dec.  6 by 
Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky,  the  celebrated 
pianist. 

Philip  Hale. 

"Every  woman  worth  anything  looks  back 
upon  indiscretions  the  result  of  Impulsive  folly 
or  uncontrolled  enthusiasm,  the  very  thought 
of  which  makes  her.  In  her  calmer  moments, 
blush  ail  over.  And  certainly  some  of  the 
most  charming  women  we  know,  are,  in  the 
matter  of  confidences,  terribly  Indiscreet.  In- 
deed, I believe  their  Indiscretion  is  part  of  j 
their  charm.  The  Indiscreet  woman  is  a de-  j 
llghtful  companion.  She  has  plenty  to  say  | 
of  an  amusing  light  description  on  all  sorts  ' 
of  subjects.  She  is  frequently  impersonal 
In  her  conversation,  but  as  a rule  she  Is 
brilliantly  personal  and  charmingly  Indis- 


erect.  She  toll|  you  thing* ''of  the^ifeepcSt 
Interest— about  other  people— things  you  real- 
ly wont  to  know,  anti  she  never  Insults  your 
tact  and  discrimination  by  begging  you  not  I 
to  repent  them.  ~ ' 

‘’Occasionally  she  veils  her  Indiscretion  by 
calling  the  actors  In  her  story  A and  13.  This 
Udds  a sort  of  spice  to  the  Indiscretion.  It 
gives  you  the  additional  excitement  of  find- 
ing out  who  A and  B aie.  bo  close  is  the 
social  network  that  connects  the  social  alpha- 
bet that  as  a rule  you  find  no  dimoulty  la 
unveiling  A and  B’s  anonymity.  Mow.  con- 
sidering that  we  all  know  the  Indiscreet 
woman  when  we  meet  her.  just  as  well  as 
we  know  the  discreet  toman,  it  is  perhaps 
a little  surprising  that  the  former  should 
have  so  much  to  tell.  The  fact  is  that 
though  her  character  is  so  well  known  we  all 
tell  her  everything.” 


We  quoted  yesterday  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  Thackeray’s  Roundabout  es- 
say, “Do  Finlbus.”  We  Inserted  quo- 
tation marks  in  choicest  ink.  Some- 
body up  stairs  omitted  them.  Probably 
a friendly  compositor  thought  that  the 
said  sentences  were  too  good  for  any 
outsider,  and  that  the  Journal  should 
have  the  credit  for  the  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  thought.  And  thus  were  we 
revealed  to  the  cold,  sneering  world  as 
a plagiarist. 


When  Rosenthal  crossed  the  Atlantic 
a fortnight  or  so  ago,  the  women, 
young  and  old,  were  indefatigable  in 
attentions.  Each  one  wished  to  learn 
what  he  thought  of  Paderewski.  “You 
know  that  in  America  we  are  devoted 
to  Paderewski,”  was  the  chorus  from 
morning  coffee  to  late  vveisn-raobit. 
Kosencnal  bore  It  all  bravely,  until  a 
young  woman  from  Chicago  said,  "You 
know,  Air.  Rosenthal,  we  think  Pader- 
ewski Is  the  greatest  pianist  that  ever 
lived.”  And  then  the  Roumanian  an- 
I swered,  "Ah,  yes!  Paderewski  is  more 
than  a star,  he  is  a sun  that  rises — in 
tne  West.” 


Have  we  not  nil  felt  like  Miss  Cole- 
man? And  have  not  office  boys,  wives, 
clerks,  street-car  conductors  suffered 
because  to  us  the  world  was  out  of 
Joint? 

Judge  Andy’s  reply  should  strike 
home  to  us  all.  "The  next  lime  you  feel 
like  that,  go  oft  Into  the  woods,  and 
have  It  out  all  by  yourself." 

The  late  Mr.  Forbes,  in  a codicil  to 
his  will,  advised  his  heirs  to  use  their 
property  for  public  and  private  benefi- 
cences  under  their  own  eyes,  "my  own 
experience  having  been  that  money  can 
be  much  better  used  und?r  the  eye  of 
the  giver  than  by  bequeathing  It  under 
attempted  limitations  to  public  manag- 
ers or  to  trustees’  management” 

This  Is  sound  advice,  and  many  pub- 
lic institutions  and  needy  men  and 
women  would  be  happier  today  if  the 
rich  and  charitably  disposed  had  been 
willing  to  part  with  their  money  before 
death  separated  them  from  it. 

And  If  any  rich  man  is  intending  to 
leave  us,  say  $25,000  by  will,  we  beg 
him  to  give  us  $10,000  now  and  we’ll  not 
ask  for  more.  Meat  is  absurdly,  wick- 
edly high  on  account  of  the  Boston 
Market  Trust,  and  we  are  in  sad  need 
of  Burton's  “Arabian  Nights"  (the  un- 
expurgated edition)  and  a brocaded  silk 
waistcoat. 
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Do  not  think,  however,  that  Rosen- 
thal is  vulgarly  conceited.  He  is,  of 
course,  couso-ous  of  ms  great  abiil.y; 
but  he  taiits  little  aDOUt  his  own 
uemevemeius,  and  he  praises  warmly 
tne  pianists  that,  according  to  his  ideas, 
deserve  praise.  We  do  not  think  he 
would  nnute  the  speech  that  Mr.  ciauer 
mane  to  a reporter  in  Lonuon:  "1  be- 

lieve 1 have  a very  good  eye  for  form 
and  color.  If  not  quite  so  goou  as  my 
ear  for  music,  and  that  I am  generally 
.light  m the  paintings  1 admire.  1 maue 
my  hrst  great  ileuui  in  sentii  in  tooo. 
o.nce  then  I have  been  successful 
cverywnere." 


While  Frederick  Remington  was  in 
ihe  West  he  ooserved  a wen-executed 
portrait  in  a uark  room  on  me  wail  ot 
a cauin,  and  asked  wnose  picture  it 
was.  "That’s  my  husoand,”  said  the 
woman  of  the  house,  carelessly.  “But 
it  is  hung  with  fatal  effect,"  urged  tne 
artist,  wno  remembered  the  fate  of  his 
picture  in  the  academy.  "So  was  my 
nusDand,”  snapped  the  woman,  and 
the  artist  discontinued  the  observa- 
tions.  Denver  Evening  Dost. 


Mr.  Dismal  Dhlno,  our  old  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  de  Goncourts  (espe- 
cially Edmond),  sends  us  a newspaper 
cutting  which  gives  the  pictures  of 
four  Y'ahgan  Indians,  with  Absalonnc 
hair  and  ferocious  expression.  He 
writes  this  note:  "I  inclose  portraits. 
A Sunday  paper  printed  them,  but 
omitted  to  state  to  what  foot  ball  club 
the  gentlemen  belong.  The  marked 
Improvement  over  such  pictures  in  gen- 
eral as  to  Intelligence  and  beauty 
arouses  curiosity  and  enkindles  hope.” 


We  hope  that  the  eminent  Shake- 
sperian  critics  Professor  Rolfe,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Clapp  and  Dr.  Eandis  will 
not  .fail  to  attend  the  performance 
Saturday  night  of  The  Rag  Time  Plan- 
tation Specialty  Company.  “40  Colored 
Artists  will  appear  in  the  Season’s 
latest  hit." 

THE  3HAKSPERIAN  CAKE  WALK 
in  character  costumes 
(copyrighted  1898) 

2EE  hamlet  do  a buck  and  wing. 


Milk  can  thieves  are  busy  In  houses 
near  the  corner  of  Boylston  Street  and 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  They  show  a 
ouching  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 

he  milkmen. 


f 


The  Atlanta  Constitution  tells  of  Miss 
innie  Coleman,  to  whom  Judge  Andy 
Id  In  coirt: 

! I ’I  don’t  care  anything  for  your  non- 
itlance,  but  you  can’t  mix  your  in- 
. jerence  with  public  profanity.  The 
$ per  says  you  walked  ^ down  the 
J let  saying  you  don’t  care  for  any- 
V or  anything,  and  you  prefixed  all 
p "don’t  cares"  with  a great  big  D.’ 
^ Wedge  Andy,  I wus  only  feeling  tired 
le  world,’  was  Minnie’s  reply.  ‘Dere 
limes,  you  know,  when  de  best  ob 
,r-ets  blue,  and  de  ole  airih  loses  all 
its  pleasures.  So  last  night  I wus 
one  ob  dem  yumors,  and  maybe  I did 
> a little.’  ” 


G.  A.  writes:  "Must  a Chateaubriand 
steak  to  be  a tr.ue  Chateaubriand  be 
cooked  between  two  steaks?" 

Ah,  G.  A.,  you  have  asked  a hard 
question,  one  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Balkis,  surpassed  only  by  the  peerless 
Miss  Eustacia,  would  fain  have  asked 
King  Solomon  when  she  tested  his  ap- 
plauded wisdom.  Some  say  the  name  is 
in  the  sauce,  not  in  the  blankets  of 
steak.  And  yet  the  cook-book  at  our 
elbow,  the  one  approved  of  by  many 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Sala,  says:  “Cut  the 
fillet  of  beef  one  and  a half  to  two 
inches  thick;  trim  off  all  unnecessary 
fat,  and  skin;  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  salad  oil,  and  let  It  lie  in  the  sea- 
soning for  at  least  one  hour  before 
cooking;  then  put  it  on  oiled  straws, 
between  two  thin  slices  from  the  neck 
of  beef,  which  can  afterwards  be  used 
up  In  other  ways,  and  cook  for  12  or  15 
minutes  over  a bright  fire;  etc.,  etc.” 

A corpse  seems  as  if  It  suddenly  knew 
everything,  and  was  profoundly  at  peace  In 
consequence. 


^vinT  lo  . (fr-*!  ft 


The  discreet  woman,  though  one  can  pin 
one’s  faith  on  her  reticence,  is  told  little  or 
nothing.  The  re^nn  of  this  is  that  while  the 
discreet  woman  is  as  unresponsive  as  a brick 
vi’.l,  the  indiscreet  woman  is  both  sympa- 
thetic and  receptive — so  much  so  that  she 
draws  your  confidence  from  you  as  with  a 
magnet.  Besides  which  she  leads  you  on  by 
herself  telling  you  things— about  other  people. 

So  that,  though  you  feel  the  want  of  security 
for  your  confidence,  you  recklessly  tell  her 
everything.  When  you  go  away  you  may 
feel  you  have  been  foolish:  but  in  all  fair- 
ness you  admit  that  you  have  had  an  enjoy- 
able afternoon,  and  you  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  going  to  see  her  again.  In- 
"deed,  the  indiscreet  woman,  though  she  comes 
In,  at  times,  for  a good  deal  of  abuse,  is  un- 
de ubtedly  popular.  People  wear  away  her 
doorstep  going  to  see  her  at  afternoon  tea, 
and  she  is  as  a rule  to  be  found  surrounded 
by  a crowd.  Occasionally  she  makes  a little 
mischief.  But,  after  all,  a little  mischief 
keeps  us  going.  It  stirs  us  up,  and  produces 
that  commotion  and  effervescence  that  are 
necessary  to  prevent  social  stagnation. 

A few  years  ago  the  death  of  Max 
Alvary  would  have  been  felt  as  a per- 
sonal loss  by  many  women  in  this  city. 
When  he  appeared  here  in  the  spring 
of  1889  as  Loge,  Siegfried,  and  Walter, 
his  youth  and  vitality  won  all  hearts, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  the  rage, 
following  Mr.  Harry  Montague  and 
preceding  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  as  a 
stage  idol.  And  truly  was  his  Sieg- 
fried a most  picturesque  and  at  the 
same  time  manly  apparition.  He  was 
in  appearance,  at  least,  the  ideal 
forest  youth  that  did  not  know  the 
meaning-  of  the  word  fear.  And  today 
in  spite  of  Mr.  de  Reszke’s  far  superior 
i vocal  art— for  Alvary  never  knew  how 
to  use* his  voice  properly— the  Siegfried 
that  dominates  the  memory  is  Al- 
| vary’s,  not  de  Reszke’s. 

When  Alvary  was  here  in  1895  he  was 
the  first  Tristan  in  this  city,  and  again 
he  delighted  the  eye  and  showed  him- 
self eminent  in  Wagnerian  histriemism, 
and.  alas,  he  shouted  and  yelled,  and 
bawled.  He  lost  his  temper  in  "Sieg- 
fried" that  same  week,  and  kicked  the 
poor  bird  that  would  not  fly,  and  he 
showed  pardonable  rage  in  “Tann- 
hauser”  when  the  stage  manager  left 
him  partly  In  the  Venusberg  and  part- 
ly above  ground.  What  wretched  stage 
management  in  the  performance  of 
Wagner’s  operas  as  led  by  Mr.  Pam- 
rcsch  have  we  all  endured  in  this  city! 


: from  tho  horrible  disease  that  was 
| long  in  killing  him.  After  he  returned 
I lo  Europe  ho  appeared  in  Amsterdam 
| with  Rosa  Sucher.  Tho  next  news 
, was  that  he  was  In  a hospital  at  Jena 
reeovornlg  from  a severe  surgical 
I operation.  And  then  the  story  Is  one  of 
I long  suffering  and  mental  depression. 
| This  last  summer  subscriptions  were 
l|  mado  In  this  country  as  well  as  In  Ger- 
i|  many  for  his  support,  and  as  a fund 
for  his  family.  They  say  that  this 
■ operatic,  tragedian  played  well  his  part 
i in  his  own  tragedy. 

Hlmpllelsslmus  Is  always  In  hot  water 
on  account  of  Its  treatment  of  tho  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Only  a short  time  ago 
one  of  Its  cartoons  showed  visitors  in 
a picture  gallery  standing  before  a por- 
trait of  William  tho  Silent,  And  this 
was  the  text: 

"Who  Is  this?" 

"William  the  Silent.” 

I “Nonsense;  It  doesn’t  look  a bit  like 
him.” 


Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  dedicated  his 
new  book  “La  Sagesse  et  la  Destinfe” 
—a  book  of  serene  and  philosophic 
thought,  a book  that  Is  both  an  insplra- 
lion  and  a consolation— to  Georgette  Le- 
blanc, saying:  “This  is  really  your 

work;  there  is  a collaboration  loftier 
and  more  real  than  that  of  the  pen;  It  Is 
that  of  thought  and  example.  * * * It 
was  enough  that  I heard  your  words. 
It  was  enough  that  my  eyes  followed 
you  attentively  In  life;  for  they  fol- 
lowed the  movements,  the  gestures,  the 
practices  of  wisdom  Itself.” 

Now,  the  Georgette  Leblanc  known 
to  fame  Is  a singer  whose  Carmen  is  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  originality  of 
the  conception,  the  audacity  of  the 
performance,  and  the  Byzantine  finesse 
in  detail.  She  also  gives  song  recitals 
of  a singularly  personal  flavor.  Is  this 
the  woman  whom  Maeterlinck  thus  hon- 
ors? 

If  so,  perhaps  he  remembered  the  lines 
of  Walt  Whitman,  "To  a certain  Can- 
tatrlce.” 

Here,  take  this  gift, 

I 1 was  reserving  it  for  some  hero,  speaker,  or 
General, 

One  who  should  serve  the  good  old  cause, 
the  great  idea,  the  progress  and  free- 
dom of  the  race, 

Some  brave  eonfronter  of  despots,  som4  dar- 
ing rebel; 

Rut  I see  what  I was  reserving  belongs  to 
you  Just  as  much  as  to  any. 


If  as  some  wisely  think  genius  be 
simply  a Rental  disease,  the  hospital 
lor  the  asylum  should  be  the  home  of 
,the  Muses.  No  doubt  the  hospital  did 
much  for  the  enduring  reputation  of 
(Verlaine  and  Henley,  but  these  are 
marked  exceptions.  And  yet,  as  a wrlt- 
ler  in  Cornhill  shows,  the  hospital  may 
well  stimulate  the  fancy  of  the  hu- 
morist. Thus  one  hospital  Chaplain 
performed  his  duties  in  this  fashion: 

Chaplain:  "Good  morning,  my  friend. 

How  are  you?" 

Patient:  "A  little  better,  thank  you,  sir." 

Chaplain  (inspecting  diet  board):  "Ah,  I 
pee.  They  have  put  you  on  greens.  You 
"have  much  for  which  to  thank  your  Heaven- 
ly Father.  Good  morning." 

This  was  the  same  Chaplain  who, 
i oticing  that  a certain  bed  was  empty, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  a good  old 
man,  concluded  that  the  patient  had 
died.  He  improved  the  opportunity  by 
sermon!  ing  on  the  uncertainty  of  life 
And  closed  with,  "God  grant,  dear 
•friends,  that  we  may  all  go  whither 
this  our  brother  has  gone.”  Now  “our 
brother”  had  been  removed  that  morn- 
ing to  the  erysipelas  ward. 

^9l /U  , l 

"I  never  maintained."  said  Eugenia,  "that 
tnen  and  women  were  alike,  physically,  in- 
tellectually, or  morally,  though,  as  human 
Icings,  I think  they  should  have  equal  rights. 
There  is  no  reason  that  a man  should  not 
b‘  as  indiscreet  as  a woman,  but  he  will  be 
tiresome,  and  a bore.  People  will  avoid  him. 
As  far  as  boon  companions  go,  he  will  live 
In  a desert.  If  he  wants  ears  for  his  indis- 
cretions, he  will  have  to  pursue  them, 
jrhey  certainly  will  not  run  after  him.  I 
suppose  the  fact  is  that  one  likes  the  sexes 
to  keep  to  their  own  province.  It  goes  without 
Hying  that  the  conversational  indiscretions 
f. t are  talking  of  are  purely  personal,  and 
as  such  pertain  to  the  social  and  domestic 
World.  Nov.,  man’s  sphere  of  action  is, 

t ; caking  generally,  outside  the  social  and 
t rnestic,  and  it  offends  our  sense  of  fit- 
ness that  he  should  meddle  overmuch  with 
mi  at  does  not  concern  him.  That  he  should 
chatter  about  people  when  he  should  be 
cur  corning  himself  with  things  disturbs  our 
Htabiished  ideas  of  manliness.  Besides,  long 
tabit  has  led  us  to  depend  on  man’s  discre- 
tion. To  find  him  betraying  a confidence 
Shocks  us,  and  destroys  our  faith  in  human 
nature.” 


Alvary  sang  still  worse  in  1896,  and 
yet  what  a noble  figure  he  was  as  Sieg- 
fried In  "Gotterdammerung” ! How- 
simple  ard  irresistible  his  dramatic 
methods'.  How  unquestionable  his  au- 


“The  Music  Commission  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  series  of  free 
thamber  music  In  the  different  parts 
of  the  municipality.” 

It  is  said  that  Mayor  Quincy  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  between  strings 
end  wind.  Brass  on-  this  occasion  did 


• tio'I  appuul  to  him.  HliTffSitural  Inclina- 
tion was  toward  strings— hence  Ihe 
Municipal  String  Quartet. 

Will  not  *no  musical  Mayor  attend  to 
the  voices  of  the  Boston  newsboys? 
Kv'o  do  not  say  that  these  voices,  like 
the  “shrill-edged  shriek  of  a mother 
dividing  the  shuddering  night,”  should 
|be  trained  by  experienced  teachers  at 
tho  public  expense,  but  they  should 
ot  least  bo  filed  and  sandpapered.  Wo 
«lo  not  see  how  the  sensitive  cars  of 
the  Mayor  can  endure  tho  horrid 
sounds— especially  this  week,  when 
election  returns  rend  the  air. 

A correspondent  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  says  that  the  voice  of  the  Paris  ! 
mowsboy  Is  "much  more  musical,  as  ! 
a rule,  than  that  with  which  tho  Lon- 
don boy  announces  his  wares.”  Bos- 
ton newsboys  are,  for  the  most  part, 
descended  from  old  and  haughty  Pol- 
ish families,  and  the  voice  of  the  Polo 
In  Poland— or  what  Was  once  Poland— 
Is  said  to  be  irresistibly  melancholy 
Bnd  musical.  The  Polish  voices  In  Bos- 
ton must  have  been  warped  on  the 
Journey. 

“The  Parisian  newsboy  frequently 
Identifies  himself  with  the  opinions  of 
the  paper  he  sells.  As  a rule,  your 
Parisian  vendor  sells  hut  one  paper, 
and  is  devoted  to  It  soul  and  body— 
Jinless  he  can  make  more  money  out 
cf  another." 

In  this  respect  he  is  like  unto  the 
men  that  write  for  any  newspaper. 

"Lottie  Collins’s  attempt  at  self-de- 
Btruction  is  attributed  to  the  alleged 
fact  that  domestic  troubles  have  been 
preying  upon  her  mind.” 

She  should  seek  comfort  in  her  art, 
which  a British  jury  not  long  ago  de- 
clared to  be  far  above  the  adverse 
criticism  of  a reviewer,  who  made 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  was 
hired  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  in  a well  or  out  of  it. 

Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Lottie’s 
fit  of  the  blues  is  the  reaction  follow- 
ing the  strained  joy  of  her  famous 
song  and  kick? 

These  comedians,  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  a singular  lot.  Seventy 
years  or  so  ago  a man  by  the  name  of 
Ambrogetti  made  a profound  impres- 
sion in  London  by  singing  the  part  of 
the  mad  father  in  Paer’s  “Agnese.” 
His  acting  was  said  to  be  "too  horri- 
bly true  to  nature,"  and  he  anticipated 
the  late  Emma  Abbott  by  "studying 
vhe  part  in  a mad-house.”  He  was 
a famous  Don  Giovanni,  and  In  the 
performance  of  the  last  scene,  when 
the  Statue  behaves  In  a most  ungentle- 
manly  manner  by  taking  his  host  down 
to  hell,  one  demon  more  than  the  regu- 
lation number  appeared  cn  the  stage. 
Ambrogetti  spoke  to  the  prompter,  who 
said  there  should  be  six.  Ambrogetti 
saw  seven.  This  happened  night  after 
night.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  left  the  stage.  Some  say 
he  went  to  La  Trappe  and  ended  there 
hi?  days;  but  this  part  of  the  story  Is 
disputed.  A.t  any  rate,  he  left  the 
stage  suddenly,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
power,  and  when  he  was  the  rage. 

What  a charming  man  Mr.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  Is  to  be  sure!  He  ap- 
proves highly  of  Longfellow-,  and  finds 
that  "his  noble  nature  was  always 
timid  about  hurting  the  feelings  of 
anyone."  He  honors  Whittier;  he  can- 
pot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Holmes;  “and  to  think  that  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  alive  and  walking  the 
streets  of  Boston  today!”  And  the  I 
(daily  newspapers  of  Boston  publish 
"real  poetry— all  of  It;  it  is  verse  that 
iwould  undoubtedly  cause  Longfellow 
and  Holmes  to  institute  inquiries  as 
,to  the  writer’s  identity.” 

"He  fairly  gushes  about  beauties  of 
Boston.”  That’s  right,  Mr.  Riley,  that's 
right.  Lay  it  on  with  a trowel.  Y’ou 
•can’t  spread  it  too  thick  to  please  Bos- 
jtonians.  And  some  of  them  really  be- 
lieve that  enthusiastic  visitors— lectur- 
ers, poets,  playactors,  painters,  big 
lions  with  formidable  roar  and  little 
lions  with  a suspicion  of  the  mange  are 
In  earnest. 


atW"  1 

Lpt  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart: 
For,  hoy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and 
worn. 

Than  women's  are. 


Naturally  kind  and  benevolent,  we 
call  the  attention  of  young  ladies— nor 
<Jo  we  draw  too  strict  lines;  we  include 
these  who,  as  Artemus  Ward  said,  are 
between  35  years  of  age— to  a yearning 
soul  in  Connecticut.  His  "Personal 
Letter”  was  first  received  by  the 
director  of  a large  school  in  this  city. 
Fearing  that  if  the  female  pupils  should 
read  it,  they  would  take  the  first  train 
for  ihe  happier  state,  he  sent  the  let- 
ter at  once  to  a physician,  a well-known 
specialist.  The  physician  is  a busy 


Tuan.  He  gave  the  letter  to  us.  asking 
that  we  should  publish  it.  We  ehcer- 
fu'ly  yield  to  h.s  request;  but  we  re- 
train from  publishing:  the  name  and  the 
addr<  s-  of  the  writer.  Any  woman 
can  obtain  them  by  calling:  on  us  at  the 
JutirmU  office.  We  are  here  at  12  o'clock 
every  other  Tuesday.  We  solemnly  as- 
sure our  readers  that  the  letter  was 
written  In  good  faith.  We  have  seen 
the  photograph  of  the  writer,  and  he 
locks  like  a nice,  clean  old  man. 

"DEAR  MADAM:  Being  a kind, 
healthy,  well-to-do  old  Bachelor,  aged 
73  years.  I have  lost  much  by  asso- 
ciating little  with  ladies,  whose  com- 
pany greatly  improves  gentlemen.  At 
rr.y  advanced  age.  my  hearing  and  my 
memory  are  imperfect.  Are  you  a kind, 
healthy,  well  educated  unmarried  Chris- 
tian lady  with  good'  hearing  and  good 
memory?  What  is  your  age? 

"Though  I have  never  tried  to  play  a 
tune  on  any  musical  instrument  (being 
very  fond  of  good  sacred  and  secular 
music,  especially  of  good  sacred  music) 

I have  one  organ  of  5 octaves,  one 
organ  of  7 1-3  octaves,  and  one  piano 
also  of  7 1-3  octaves,  three  new 

;cholce  musical  instruments.  Will  you 
be  ray  fine  player  on  them,  my'  sweet 
SOPRANO  sir.ger,  my  wise  talker,  my 
plain  writer,  my  clear  reader,  and  my 
good  housekeeper?  Without  your  fine 
■ playing  1 might  well  be  without  my 
fine  Instruments.  But,  with  your  fine 
playing,  you  and  I would  greatly  enjoy 
their  good  music.  Besides  having  many 
cheaper  choice  musical  and  other  works. 

II  lately  bought  for  $39—  ‘ a new 

comprehensive  precious  musical  work— 
probably  more  complete  than  any  simi- 
lar v erk  ever  published.” 

Then  follows  a poem  of  five  verses.  We 
emit  it;  for  we  ■wish  to  give  the  old 
man  every  possible  chance.  We  con- 
tinue with  his  prese. 

"Notwithstanding  our  great  difference 
of  age.  if  our  mutual  love  be  large,  we 
may  greatly'  gratify  each  other  by 
walking  with  each  other,  by  sitting 
with  each  other,  by  kissing  each  other, 
by  arming  each  other,  by  embracing 
each  other,  and  by  sitting  in  each 
pother’s  lap.  As  husband  and  wife  of 
each  other,  if  our  mutual  love  be  small, 
we  would  have  little  mutual  happiness 
and  little  delight  in  each  other’s  close 
company.  Our  mutual  love  should  be 
,large;  and  we  should  both  be  true 
tChristians. 

"In  the  ‘Christian  Herald,’  Margaret 
E.  Sangster  well  says:  ’Men  like  pet- 

ting, consideration  and  gentle  thought. 
A man  is  always  to  the  end  of  his  life 
'a  big  boy.  He  loves  to  be  cared  for;  to 
have  all  his  comforts  seen  to  without 
fuss;  he  enjoys  being  constantly  made 
much  of.’  If  you  be  my  kind  wife  you 
■would  give  me  motherly  as  well  as 
wifely  love  and  care. 

"If  you  will  be  my  loving  wife  you 
may,  at  my  expense,  soon  take  organ, 
piano  and  singing  music  lessons  of  good 
teachers. 

"When  my  mother  was  living,  with 
whom  I resided  during  the  last  16 
years  of  her  life,  she  selected  clothes 
for  herself  and  me.  Now,  if  you  will  be 
my  kind  wife,  you  may  at  my  expense 
select  good  clothes  that  appear  well 
both  for  yourself  and  for  me.” 

Then  follows  another  poem;  it  is 
short;  there  are  only  two  stanzas,  and 
they  may  be  sung  to  Nuremberg,  Pley- 
el's  Hymn,  or  Solitude: 

"Try  our  married  life  and  see 
Happiness  for  you  and  me: 

Though  you're  young  and  I am  old, 

Our  delight  could  not  be  told. 

Shall  I be  your  happy  choice, 

Greatly  making  you  rejoice? 

Will  you  be  my  loving  wife. 

TUI  I leave  my  earthly  life?’’ 


And  now  again  to  prose. 

"As  soon  as  you  have  carefully  pe- 
rused this  personal  letter  please  to 
my  whether  you  will  or  will  not  on  :ts 
terms  be  my  loving  wife;_some  of  Its 
Imcst  Important  terms  being  for  me 
O'our  fine  playing,  your  plain  singing, 
[your  clear  reading,  and  your  kind 

U rf  f\  t m<PT,* 

Yours  respectfully, 


communications  addressed  to 
” in  care  of  the  editor  of  this 
will  be  forwarded  at  once  to 
thor  of  the  letter.  We  hope 
•sponses  will  be  hearty  and 
In  one  of  Maupassant's  stories 
clerk,  breathing  the  spring  In 
a de  Boulogne,  seeing  lovers  all 
tl.-n  remembers  suddenly  that 
never  known  love,  and,  crazed 
thought,  kills  himself.  May  no 
orrld  fate  befall  the  good  old 

>ha:  did  the  Hon  of  Sirach  sing 
antlstrophe  of  his  poem  to 


A 


A silent  woman  * 

, Us  a gift  of  the  Lord:  ‘ 

j And  there  Is  nothing  so  much  worth  as  a 
well  instructed  soul. 

I A shamefast  woman 
lls  grace  upon  grace: 

And  there  is  no  price  worthy  of  a continent 
soul. 

& \vli 

This  criticism  by  Mr.  Blackburn  on  a 
performance  of  Tschaikowsky’s  Pa- 
thetic Symphony,  led  hv  Mr.  Wood,  Oct. 
29.  in  London,  may  be  applied  justly  to 
that  led  lately  by  Mr.  Gericke: 

"With  the  other  movements  (the  first, 
second  and  fourth)  he  was  tremendous- 
ly energetic,  straight  and  intellectually 
keen:  but  here  again  he  was  also  busi- 
nesslike. and  you  must  not  be  business- 
like when  you  are  engaged  with  the 
essential  sorrow  and  the  terrific  tragedy 
of  this  wonderful  symphony.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  he  took  the  fine  darkness 
out  of  the  music,  and  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere with  something  of  the  in- 
stinct of  the  modern  cathedral  restorer, 
or  say  that  he  redecorated  a hall  in  the 
Alhambra  with  gilt  mouldings  and  with 
the  whitest  of  marble  mantelpieces. 
There  was  the  beauty  of  the  frame- 
work. but  tho  whole  lacked  the  feeling 
of  tho  ancient  and  secular  mystery  of 
life  and  death,  which  seemed  so  terrible 
a question  to  this  most  artichlate  of [ 
modern  musicians.” 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  William  F.  Ap- 
thorp  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  discover  that 
the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement 
is  “obscene;”  that  "blear-eyed”  paresis 
meets  us  fa;e  to  face  “in  the  finale,” 
and  that  the  symphony  “threads  all  the 
foul  ditches  and  sewers  of  human  de- 
spair." I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Aptho  p 
can  find  nothing  beautiful,  grand  or! 
noble  in  Tschaikowsky’s  Pathetic  Sym- 
phony. 

My  sorrow  is  for  Mr.  Apthorp,  not  for 
Tsohaikowsky. 

And  what  did  New  York  think  of  Mr. 
Gericke? 

The  first  concert  of  the  13th  season  of  I 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  i 
York  was  given  Nov.  9 in  Carnegie 
Hall. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  New  York] 
Times  of  Nov.  10,  spoke  as  follows, "af- 
ter praising  certain  features  -and  mem-  | 
bers  of  the  orchestra: 

When  Mr.  Gericke  went  away  the  Bos- 1 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  was  noted  for 
the  extreme  precision  and  accuracy  of  its 
work  and  for  the  polished,  elegant,  and 
— it  is  only  fair  to  add — somewhat  icy 
classicism  of  its  style.  Nikisch  was  ro- 
mantic in  all  his  readings,  a id  Paur 
strenuous  and  eager  in  his  ■•.lytical 

phrasing.  The  virility  and  .dness, 

the  brilliancy  and  the  tonal  wer  of 
the  orchestra,  were  develops  at  the 
expense  of  its  old  repose  and  smooth- 
ness. 

In  the  performance  of  the  three  or- 
chestral numbers  played  yesterday—  ) 
Weber’s  overture  to  “Euryanthe,”  i! 
Brahms's  Variations  on  Haydn's  “Cho- 
rale St.  Anthony,”  and  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony— there  was  no  lack  of 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  old 
familiar  mastership.  It  was  evident 
throughout  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  j 
asked  to  accept,  in  the  place  of  the  j 
highly  colored,  palpitating,  pulsating, 
insistent  force  of  the  Nikisch  and  Paur  : 
styles,  a minor-like  smoothness  of  | 
translucent  yet  solid  and  closely  knit  1 
tone,  a perfect  precision  and  unanimity, 
a legato  as  polished  as  that  of  a great 
singer,  and  an  elegant  daintiness  of 
utterance  in  all  those  minor  details 
which  have  aforetime  been  proclaimed 
in  elaborate  articulation.  Mr.  Gerieke’s 
readings  yesterday  were  not  lacking  in 
strength,  but  no  one  could  have  ac- 
cused them  of  heated  utterance.  Never- 
theless, the  refined  style  and  technical 
flawlessness  of  the  performance  evoked 
and  deserved  hearty  applause.  Because 
Mr.  Gericke's  style  is  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessors,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  inferior  to  it.  There 
are  admirable  reasons  for  praising  and 
enjoying  both. 

The  Ne»v  York  Tribune  of  the  same  j 
date— the  voice  is  probably  that  of  Mr.  ; 
Krehbiel— said: 

The  precision  and  the  toned  balance 
which  distinguished  yesterday’s  con- 
certs have  not  been  heard  for  several 
years,  nor  have  the  public  been  treated  | 
within  the  same  time  to  so  gentle,  so  1 
finished,  so  caressing  an  accompani- 
ment as  Mr.  Gericke  and  his  men  gave 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  the  Chopin  E minor 
concerto.  The  performance  of  the  con-  | 
certo  was,  indeed,  a thing  to  be  re- 
membered, even  in  this  day  of  pianistlc 
perfection.  As  for  the  specific  per- 
formances of  the  orchestra,  let  it  be 
said  now— we  shall  have  the  orchestra 
with  ii3  all  week,  and  can  discuss  it  at 
our  leisure— that  their  euphony  was  ad- 
mirable, and  that  all  that  there  was  to 
i "gret  was  the  tameness  of  Mr.  Ge- 
ricke's reading  of  the  C minor  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven. 

.*« 

I am  surprised  that  there  was  no 
more  alt  ntlon  paid  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Long.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
she  was  a prominent  singer  in  Boston, 
and  her  reputation  for  many  years 
afterward  was  more  than  local. 

She  was  often  hoard  at  Handel  and 
Haydn  concerts]  Thus  she  sang  in  “The 
Creation"  with  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams 
Feb.  10,  1856.  And  In  1856,  ’57,  ’58,  '59  she 
sang  frequently,  as  In  "The  Messiah,” 
Mozart’s  "Requiem,"  "Ell,”  "Elijah,” 
“Israel  In  Egypt,"  "David,”  "Samson.” 
When  sh>-  sang  In  “The  Messiah,”  Dec. 
29.  1861.  Mr.  Dwight  described  her  as 
“uncommonly  happy,  whether  in  voice, 
or  style,  or  feeling,  and  she  was  heard 


with  peculiar  interest,  having  an- 
nounced her  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  stage  and  devoting  herself  exclu- 
sively to  teaching  ” Nevertheless,  she 
sang  again  in  “The  Messiah"  Dec.  28, 
1S62,  with  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Castle 
and  Rudolphsen.  And  at  the  perform- 
ance of  “The  Messiah”  Dec.  25,  1864,  she 
again  appeared.  I again  quote  from 
Mr  Dwight’s  "History  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn.  "She  took  upon  her  the 

entire  soprano  part  with  even  more  ac- 
ceptance, more  sustained  ease,  power, 
eloquence  of  delivery,  more  sweetness, 
evenness  and  reach  of  voice,  mole  fin- 
ish and  maturity  of  style,  than  in  the 
days  when  these  . great  songs  were 
thought  to  be  hers  by  right  among  all 
our  native  singers.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Gino  Perera.  mandolinist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  U.  S.  Kerr.  bass,  and  Mr.  Chas. 

A.  Ridgway.  pianist,  will  give  a concert 
in  Association  Hall  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  Perera  will  perform  pieces  by  Wie- 
nlawski.  Chopin,  Bohm,  Tsohaikowsky 
and  himself.  I understand  that  he  has 
lately  moved  here  from  Pittsburg  and  is 
a most  accomplished  player.  Elsewhere 
on  this  page  there  is  a note  of  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  mandolin  published 
last  year  in  Germany  alone.  Will 
Agostino  Pisani's  new  treatise  ”11  Man- 
dolinista”  be  translated  into  English? 

It  tells  of  the  origin,  of  the  chief  mak- 
ers, ancient  and  modern,  and  there  is  a 
complete  bibliography  of  old  and  new 
instruction  books.  A chapter  tells  of 
the  operas  and  plays  in  which  this  in- 
strument is  introduced:  "Don  Gio- 

vanni,” Verdi’s  “Otello,”  Tasca’s  "A 
Santa  Lucia,”  Spinelli's  "A  Basso 
Porto."  Mr.  Kerr  will  sing  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Couchois;  Mr.  Ridgway 
will  play  pieces  by  Schiitt  and  Mosz- 
kowski. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Holden,  tenor,  will 
sing  songs  by  Gounod,  Rogers,  Bishop, 
Tosti,  to  the-  accompaniment  of  Miss 
Annie  Louise  Holden,  at  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Hanson's  entertainment  of  Monologues 
and  Recitals,  in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr.  Theodore  Byard,  “the  great  Eng- 
lish baritone,”  will  “make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  America"  at  Steinert  Hall 
Nov.  28,  at  the  hour  of  4 P.  M.,  when 
lie  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Kneisel  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Proctor.  He  will  also  sing 
at  Cambridge  with  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr  Byard  has  gained  a repu- 
tation in  London  by  singing  in  salons 
and  at  social  functions.  I find  no  record 
of  his  appearance  at  a concert  of 
marked  musical  importance.  I under- 
stand that  he  sings  very  well,  and  that 
he  studied  with  Bouhy  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Lord-Wood,  pianist,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Timothy  Adamowski, 
violinist,  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Hall,  Nov,  29.  She  will  play  a fugue 
by  Bach  in  A minor,  Beethoven’s  son- 
ata, op.  57,  pieces  by  Grieg  and  Cho- 
pin, and  with  Mr.  Adamowski,  Raff’s 
sonata,  op.  128. 

Mr.  Edward  Brigham  of  this  city  will 
give  a song  recital  before  the  Friends' 
School,  Providence,  Nov.  18. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson  will  give  a 
piano  recital  at  Steinert  Hall  Dec.  8. 
Mr.  Franz  P.  Kaltenbom,  the  New 
York  violinist,  will  assist. 

Davidi  Bispham,  the  baritone,  will  J 
give  a recital  at  Steinert  Hall,  Dec.  13. 

Mr.  Harold  Randolph,  who  will  be  the 
pianist  at  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concert, 
Nov.  21,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Peabody  ) 
Conservatory  of  Baltimore,  his  native 
city. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  and  Mr.  Emilj 
Mahr  will  give  a concert  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  Wed- 
nesday night.  They  will  play  Brahm’s 
Sonata  in  A major  and  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C minor,  op.  30,  for  piano  and 
violin,  besides  solo  pieces. 

• ** 

The  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club  will 
be  as  follows  this  season: 

At  the  first  concert,  Nov.  30,  the  club 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Sara  Anderson, 
soprano. 

The  second  concert,  Jan.  18,  1899,  will 
cons'st  of  part-songs,  with  the  cantata 
for  male  voices,  “Damon  and  Pythias” 
(E.  Prout).  Soloists  from  the  club. 

Mr.  Whitney  Mockrldge,  tenor,  has, 
been  engaged  as  soloist  at  the  third 
concert,  March  22;  and  at  the  fourth 
concert,  May  3,  Miss  Marie  Brema,' 
rnezzo-soprano,  will  sing. 

* * + 

An  eleven-year-old  boy,  Orlando  Sal- 
vatore, who  has  been  for  two  years  in 
the  orchestra  at  Messina,  has  written  a 
symphony,  which  he  conducted.  Mas- 
cagni has  offered  him  free  instruction 
at  the  Pesaro  Music  School. 

The  subscription  fund  for  the  Liszt 
monument  at  Weimar  is  now  about 
$7250. 

In  the  year  1897,  in  Germany,  7231 
instrumental  pieces,  4659  vocal  pieces, 
and  384  books  on  music  were  published. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pieces  were  written  for  piano, 
717  for  string  Instruments,  262  for  wind 
Instruments,  555  for  mandolin,  628  for 


zither,  520  tot  Full  orchestra, ' 161  for 
salon  orchestrajf21  for  string-orchestra, 

252  for  wood  wind,  101  for  brass,  4 for 
xylophone,  3 for  drum,  2 for  the  Jank5- 
clavier,  3 for  “kinderinstrumente,”  148 
for  the  organ,  203  for  harmonium,  2202 
for  solo  voice. 

Miss  Dell'Erba,  a young  violinist  who 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory this  year,  sits  at  the  first  desk 
with  the  concert  master  Thibaud  in 
Colonn’s  orchestra,  which  celebrated  its  1 
23t  l anniversary  Oct.  23. 

l Giordano-’s  '-'Fedora”-  will  be  produced 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre.-  Milan,  this  sea- 
son. Bellinctoni,  who  will  play  the 
heroine,  has  ordered  from  Paris  "a. 
superb  dress  for  the  first  act,  with  a'i 
mrpn'ficent  theatre  cloak  trimmed  with 
tin  ine." 

A paper  "L’Armonia”  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  mandolins  and  mandolinists, 
has  appeared  in  Bologna. 

"Letters  of  Wagner  to  Emil  HeekcT/ 
is  a volume,  just  published,  that  will 
interest  reasonable  persons  as  well  as 
raging  Wagnerites.  Heckel  of  Mann  ‘ 
helm  was  the  first  to  help  Wagner  n 
his  Beyrouth  scheme,  and  in  June,  1ST 
he  formed  at  Mannheim  the  first  Wat  ■ 
ner  Society.  According  to  him,  Wagne 
when  he  died  had  four  operas  plannee 
in  his  head:  "Luther,”  "Hans  Sachs 
"Frederick  the  Great"  and  "Duke  B 
nard  of  -Weimar." 

Rimsky- Korsakoff  has  finished  a ne 
opera.  "The  Tsar’s  Betrothed.” 

At  a competition  held  at  Skien,  Nor 
way.  for  national  dancing  and  singin? 
the  prize  was  taken  by  an  old  rnan  > 

SO  years  who  was  especially  agile  in  tl 
dance. 

Miss  Miranda,  a young  Australian 
met  with  success  as  Juliet  at  the 
Hague: 

The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  says  c. 
Vincent  d’Indy's  music  to  “Medfe."  - 
tragedy  by  Ca’tulle  MendOs.  produced 
the  Renaissance  Oct.  28:  "The  impres-  I 
sion  we  had  was  not  a favorable  one. 
Heard  faintly  at  a distance,  it  seemed  . 
somewhat  monotonous  and  thin.  In  at 
concert  room  we  would  certainly  have ' 
a more  favorable  opportunity  of  judg-  | 
ing  its  merits.” 

Eug&ne  Samuel,  son  of  the  late 
Adolphe  Samuel,  is  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  published  lately  in  Brussels, 
in  which  he  advocates  a scale  of  six 
notes,  each  a tone  apart  from  the  other, 
with  the  seventh  as  the  octave. 

Miss  Mary  Pinero,  sister  of  the  dram- 
atist, has  been  singing  in  concerts  in 
England. 

Benjamin  Constant’s  portrait  of  Calve  j 
will  be  sent  to  the  Salon  of  next  year,  J 
Count  Zichy,  the  one-armed  pianist.  J 
has  finished  a new  opera,  "Meister  Ro-  j 
land,"  which  will  be  produced  at  Buda-  j 
pest  and  then  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bainton,  a pupil  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  played  some 
variations  and  a rhapsody  in  G minor 
at  a concert  of  the  college  Oct.  26.  The 
pieces  were  praised  in  spite  of  “echoes 
from  Chopin  and  Schumann." 

Zelie  de  Lussan  is  singing  a setting 
by  Bemberg  of  Eugene  Field’s  "Little 
Boy  Blue." 

“NSron,"  a new  ballot,  music  by  Henri 
Hirschmann,  produced  at  the  Olympia, 
Paris,  Oct.  31,  is  divided  into  three 
tableaux,  the  Neronic  games,  the  Arena, 
and  the  burning  of  Rome. 

Here  is  a special  to  the  Pall  Mall  j 
Gazette  of  Oct.  31:  "A  feeling  akin  to  ' 
consternation  prevails  at  the  present  j 
moment  among  opera-goers  in  America  j 
owing  to  news  that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke 
will  not  join  Mr.  Grau’s  actual  season 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  fa 
mous  tenor  asked  the  impresario  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  promise,  as  family 
matters  demanded  his  presence  in  Po- 
land, or  at  least  in  Europe.  But  in 
answer  to  an  urgent  appeal  the  plans 
have  been  rearranged  thus:  That  M. 
Jean  de  Reszke  abandons  the  Chicago 
season  and  joins  Mr.  Grau  only  in  New  i 
York  for  a three  months’  operatic  cam- 
paign, sailing  on  the  Wilhelm  der  . 
Grosse  about  Dec.  12.  Mr.  Amherst 

Webber  accompanies  the  eminent  artist, 
but  Mme.  Jean  de  Reszke  remains  in  | 
Paris  with  her  mother,  the  Countess 
de  Gontaine.  Previous  to  the  American  j 
journey  M.  and  Mme.  Jean  will  go  on  j 
a short  tour  to  Italy,  stopping  at  Yen-  I 
ice,  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples." 

Ernest  de  Dohn&nyi,  a pianist  who 
was  born  at  Kitsee  (Joachim's  birth- 
place), made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  at  a Richter  concert  Oct.  24,  I 
p’aying  Beethoven’s  Concerto  in  G ma- 
jor. Some  of  the  critics  praised  him  to 
the  skies.  Mr.  Runciman  contented 
himself  with  saying,  “His  performance 
showed  him  to  be  a fair  craftsman,  but 
it  had  no  striking  points." 

• * * 

Mr.  Edward  A,  Stuoiley,  Jr.,  Secretary  : 
of  the  Cecilia  Committee  on  Wage- 
Earner  concerts,  sends  the  following 
communication: 

To  the  employers  of  labor  in  Boston 
and  its  suburbs: 

Tho  Cecilia  announces  that  the  plan 
of  giving  concerts  at  low  prices  tor, 
wage-earners,  which  was  disennl  limed  I 


I 


1 


i 


resumed  durl  'liWie 
—«ter.  As  . before,  the 
luu  i .y,,  ->es  10  give  precisely  the  sinr 
oncerts  in  nU  detaJIs  to  its  audiences  of 

" irc- earners  t hut  it  gives  to  its  assn- 
iate  niembors.  The  price  of  tickets  will 
be  V>  cents,  all  the  seats  being  reserved. 

. The  concerts  will  be  as  follows: 

Dee.  5— Slabat  Mater  and  Te  Drum  by 
Verdi,  these  being  his  latest  works:  the 
cantata,  ‘'Sleepers,  Wake!"  by  Bach, 
and  the  grand,  aria  from  T.sehalkcw- 
sky's  "Jeanne  d'A-r,"  tj  be  sung  by 
Miss  Sara  Amlersd  This  concert  will 
be  given  with  an  ] -hestr a. 

Jan.  23— Mlseella  >us  program. 

March  13— “The  1)  .oration  of  Faust,” 
by  Berlioz.  The  cW  will  be  assisted  by 
euiir.rnt  soloists  and  an  orchestra. 

April  26 — Miscellaneous  program. 

In  a few  days  an  additional  circular 
will  be  issued,  accompanied  by  forms  of 
applications  for  tickets,  both  for  the 
season  and  for  the  first  concert  only, 
which  intending  subscribers  are  ad- 
vised to  fill  out,  sign  and  return  at 
once.  Until  then  no  applications  for 
tickets  will  be  accepted. 

Applications  of  those  firms  who  desire 
to  subscribe  for  a certain  number  of 
seats  lor  the  entire  season  w'll  be  filled 
In  foil.  Such  applications  ac<  on  panted 
by  payment  for  same  will  receive  first 
attention  in  the  allotment  of  scats.  Ap- 
plications for  tickets  for  single  concerts 
will  be  filled  in  full  In  the  order  of  their; 
receipt  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall/ 
Tickets  will  be  issued  to  employers  un- 
der the  same  agreement  in  regard  to 
their  issue  that  was  in  force  hereto- 
fore. 

* * * 

The  Pittsburg  Times  of  Nov.  4 paid 
this  glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Victor  Her- 
bert, the  new-  conductor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Orchestra: 

Herbert  himself,  as  a director,  has 


not  the  grace  of  a sousa  or  a Dam- 
rosch.  His  style  will  not  lend  itself  to 
burlesque  effectively.  Herbert  is  a 
broad-shouldered,  powerful  man,  and  he 
injects  all  his  powers  into  his  work. 
Not  only  his  hands  and  arms,  but  his 
head  aiul  body  move  in  rhythmic  sway 
to  the  music.  His  methed  is  to  lead 
literally,  conducting  ahead  of  his  play- 
ers by  the  fractional  part  of  a sec- 
ond. An  orchestra  is  seldom  seen  so 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  its  leader. 
There  is  not  that  personal  something 
in  Herbert  that  makes  him  the  central 
figure  to  the  audience,  but  evidently 
he  has  a magnetism  for  1 is  men  that 
makes  their  music  the  all-important 
centre  of  attraction. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Herbert  conducts 
all  over.  It  also  appears  that  he  is 
“a  fractional  part  of  a second  ahead  of 
his  players."  And  yet  the  reviewer  was 
evidently  hot  in  approbation  and  per- 
spiring in  the  endeavor  to  paint  the 


will  bo  as  follows: 

Sonata,  Op.  109 Beethoven 

Carnival  Schumann 

Berceuse.  Barcarole.  Deux  Nouvelles 

Etudes,  Valse.  D Flat  Major Chopin 

As  contrapuntal  study  by  liosenthal. 

Linderbaum  Schubert-1, Isr.t 

At  the  Fountain Dovldaff 

Cnrnaval  de  Vienna.. ....Rosenthal 

On  themes  of  Cagilostro  Waltz,  etc.,  by 
Strauss. 

The  management  makes  the  reasona- 
ble request  that  the  audience  should  be 
punctual,  for  the  concert  will  begin 
precisely  sit  half  past  two. 

There  was  an  analytical  program  fur- 
nished for  one  of  Mr.  Eldcrhorst's 
chamber  concerts  In  London,  Oct.  26, 
the  first  of  a series  of  24.  The  notes 
were  occasionally  amusing,  as  when  the  I 
audience,  addressed  as  “dear  reader,” 
was  told  that  the  tragic  slow  movement 
in  Mozart’s  quintet  is  "so  replete  with 
happiness  that  it  seems  to  burst  out 
into  smiles  and  laughter." 

Emile  Malhieu  has  succeeded  the  late 
Adolphe  Samuel  as  director  of  the 
Ghent  Conservatory. 

Saint-Saens's  “Henry  VIII.”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Belgium  at 
Ghent.  Oct.  26.  The  composer  was  pres- 
ent. 

Gaston  Borch.  a pupil  of  Massenet 
and  a Norwegian,  has  composed  a 
continuation  of  “Oavalleria  Rusticana,” 
and  it  was  produced  successfully  at 
Christiania.  The  title  is  "Silvio.”  ' Sil- 
vio, the  son  of  Lola  and  Turiddu,  is  in 
love  with  Graziella.  I he  daughter  of 
Lcla  and  Aliio.  Silvio  avenges  the 
death  of  his  father  by  killing  Aliio,  and 
Graziella,  learning  that  she  is  the  sis- 
ter of  her  betrothed,  goes  mad. 

Michael  Banner,  well-known  as  a vio- 
linist in  this  country,  a student  16  or 
17  years  ago  at  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory, played  in  Berlin  Oct.  20  in 
one  concert  the  concertos  by  Brahms, 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  Tone, 
technic  and  interpretation  were  alike 
praised. 

Varette  Stepanoff.  well  known  to  ail 
pupils  of  the  Leschetitzky  method  in 
Vienna,  is  now  at  home  in  Berlin, 

| where  she  will  teach. 

Miss  Augusta  Klous  of  Boston,  who 
has  been  studying  for  some  time  in 
Paris  with  Vergnet.  has  been  engaged 
for  contralto  parts  for  the  coming  sea- 
son of  opera  and  concerts  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

Mr.  Rttnciman  of  the  Saturday  Review 
(London)  and  Musical  Record  (Boston) 
frees  his  mind  concerning  new  Russian 
music  as  produced  by  Mr.  Wood  in 
London.  It  must  te  remembered  that 
some  months  ago  the  talented  conduc- 
tor married  a Russian: 


purple  phrase  of  praise. 

. * . 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  thus  of  Mr. 
Emil  Paur,  Nov.  6: 

Emil  Paur's  appearance  a week  ago 
last  night  as  a local  conductor  v as 
treated  verv  gingerly  by  both  public 
and  press.  Again  the  New  York  Times 
had  the  temerity  to  differ  from  its  con- 
■rmporarien.  It  gave  Mr.  Paur  \va-  in 
praise,  and  declared  that  he  had  made 
an  orchestra  of  New  York  musicians 
play  as  no  local  band  had  played  in 
years.  Mr.  Paur  reads  such  works  as 
the  "Eroica”  symphony  in  a runner 
designed  to  enforce  certain  leading 
ideas  by  deliberate  enunciation,  care- 
ful phrasing,  and  emphasized  meaning. 
New  York  orchestras  have  of  late  years 
been  chiefly  distinguished  for  a mud- 
dlness  in  enunciation  caused  by  lack 
of  unanimity,  by  practically  no  phras- 
in'; at  all,  except  in  solo  pass igey,  and 
by  little  detail  in  matters  of  light  and 
shade.  Mr.  Paur's  reading  of  the  "Ero- 
ica"  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time. 
The  fact  that  he  made  of  his  orchestra 
a responsive  instrument  is  a subject 
for  congratulation.  I fervently  hope  to 
sc*  a considerable  improvement  in  tne 
work  of  the  New  York  Orchestra,  and 
also  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
Mr.  Paur’s  direction. 


And  these  words  of  Mr.  Henderson 
may  well  be  pondered: 

How  many  of  those  who  are  moved  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal's  performances  are  in  the 
habit  of  analyzing  their  own  emotions? 
How  many  of  them  can  be  quite  sure 
what  it  is  that  moves  them?  Introspec- 
tion, with  all  due  deference  to  the  great 
and  amiable  body  of  music  lovers,  is 
not  a common  habit.  It  is  one  that  re- 
quires considerable  cultivation.  No 
doubt  many  of  Mr.  Rosenthal's  most 
fervent  admirers  would  be  highly  in- 
censed if  I were  to  tell  them  that  when 
they  think  they  are  almost  moved  to 
tears  by  what  they  regard  as  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
playing,  they  are  simply  in  a state  of 
hysterical  excitement,  caused  by  amaze- 
ment at  the  prodigious  swiftness  and 
clearness  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  by  the  way,  was  ap- 
parently most  successful  in  his  per- 
formance of  Chopin's  E minor  concerto 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  New  York. 

"In  the  first  and  second  movements 
he  played  superbly.  He  showed  that  he 
could  sing  a lovely  and  tender  cantilena, 
when  he  felt  one.  and  that  he  could 
handle  the  lovely  exfoliations  of  Chop- 
in's melodic  embroidery  with  unsurpass- 
able delicacy  and  that  charming  touch 
of  intimacy  which  comes  only  when  a 
pianist  is  touched  by  music  under  his 
fingers.  The  second  movement  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  Rosenthal  played  with  won- 
derfully beautiful  tone  and  touch.  He 
aroused  great  enthusiasm,  and  he  did 
it  by  legitimate  and  artistic  piano  play- 
ing.” 

And  this  was  written  by  that  most 
discriminating  and  honest  critic,  Mr. 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  will  give  the  first  of  his 
recitals  here  in  Music  Hall,  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  2.30  o’clock.  The  program 


As  for  this  new  Russianism,  it  might 
be  dismissed  in  a sentence  were  it  not 
that  a number  of  new  Russian  com-, 
posers  are  trying  to  sail  gayly  toward 
popular  success  on  .Tschaikowsk-, 
Pathetic  symphony.  People,  especial!- 
the  critics  of  the  duller  dailies,  heat 

loud  noises  on  the  drum  end  a great 
deal  of  blaring  of  the  brass  in  the  Pa- 
thetic symphony,  and  hear  the  same 
things  in  an  achievement  of  some  un- 
known Russian  student  with  an  un- 
pronounceable and  unspellable  name; 
and  straightway  they  hasten  to  pro- 
claim the  unpronounceable  as  a second 
Tschaikowsky.  That  easy  method  of 
comparative  criticism  has  already  led 
to  some  big  blunders,  and  it  will  soon 
lead  to  more.  Tschaikowskys  do  not 
grow  on  every  bush.  The  secret  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  power,  even  of  his  pop- 
ular success,  was  not  his  Russian  blood, 
but  his  share  of  that  sheer  musical 
temperament,  imagination,  emotion, 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  good  gods 
on  favored  individuals  here  and  there, 
irrespective  of  nationality.  The  na- 
tionality without  the  inventive  power. 
the  emotion,  counts  for  nothing,  and 
to  try  io  make  it  count  is  a sure  way 
of  coming  to  grief.  Most  of  the  new 
Russians  played  by  Mr.  Henry  Wood 
have  had  nothing  save  their  nationality  | 
to  recommend  them.  But  there  was  a 
good  enough  reason,  or  at  least  a good 
enough  excuse,  for  Mr.  Wood's  some- 
what passionate  flirtation  with  Rus- 
sian music;  most  of  us.  had  we  been  | 
so  lucky  as  to  be  in  his  place,  would 
have  done  even  as  he  did.  Richter,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a settled-down  re- 
spectable married  man  before  Mr.  Wood 
was  born:  and  he  certainly  has  not  Mr. 
Wood’s  excuse. 

* * 

Richter,  by  the  way,  will  conduct  the 
Manchester  "Halle  Concerts,”  and  some 
say  that  he  will  leave  Vienna  to  live  in 
that  town;  for  Mr.  Mahler,  opera  con- 
ductor at  Vienna,  is  greedy  and  wishes 
the  whole  pie.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
Cowen-Richter  affair  as  told  in  an  edi- 
torial article  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

That  was  a significant  scene  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  when,  on  the  appear- 
ance upon  the  Town  Hall  platform  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Cowen,  till  recently  the 
director  of  the  Halit;  concerts  in  Man- 
chester, the  Yorkshire  choir  received 
him  with  an  enthusiasm  as  striking  as 
it  was  unanimous.  The  Yorkshire 
choir  had  made  up  its  mind  that  Mr. 
Cowen  had  been  badly  treated  bv  the 
Manchester  authorities,  and  whether 
th  t mus  c art's  sett'rg  of  Co  lins  s “O  <a 
to  the  Passions”  had  been  good,  bad 
or  indifferent  music  mattered  not  at 
all.  For  the  rumor  was  strong  at  the 
moment — and  the  rumor  has  just  been 
indorsed  ag  true — that  Mr.  Cowen  was 
no  longer  to  direct  the  famous  Lanca- 
shire concerts,  and  that  Dr.  Richter, 
probably  the  rpost  competent  conductor 
of  modern  days,  had  been  engaged  to 
take  his  place.  The  Leeds  atmosphere, 
however,  was  favorable  to  national  en- 
thusiasm. Here  was  an  English  choir 
breaking  all  records  of  choral  excel- 
lence in  its  interpretation  of  the  most 
difficult  concerted  music  in  the  world: 
hire  Ji'w  - -an — English^  con  d u c t o r . Sir 


I Arthur  Buityan,  watting  mat  choir  (and 
a magnificent  orchestra  to  boot)  Into 
paths  of  triumph;  here  was  an  English 
audience ‘contemplating  the  scene  with 
an  almost  tanntic  reverence  and  with 
intense  delight.  Men  forgot  the  dena- 
tionalization of  art.  ar.d  for  the  mo- 
ment rested  peacefully  In  the  contem- 
plation of  their  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  laboring  with  infinite 
zeal  to  insure  a unique  success  In  the 
annals  of  musical  art.  Then  arose  Mr. 
Cowen,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him 
in  the  shape  of  the  most  successful 
original  composition  of  the  Festival: 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  again  there 
v,  as  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  In 
his  favor.  In  a word,  so  patriotic  was 
the  atmosphere,  so  electric  was  the 
general  sensitiveness,  that  it  was  f"lt 
to  be  a truth  beyond  dispute  that  Mr 
Cowcn's  retirement  and  Dr.  Richter's 
engagement  were  national  matters  and 
that  this  was  a question  In  which  the 
resources  of  England  entered  Into  dl- 
tect  rivalry  with  those  of  Germany. 

The  emotion  of  a moment  has  a 'brief 
enough  influence;  and  it  may  lie  doubt- 
ed If  many  of  these  enthusiasts  them- 
selves knew  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  case.  The  question  of  nationality 
scarcely  enters  into  the  dispute  at  all 
It  is  true  that  Herr  Richter  hails  from 
Hungary,  and  that,  as  wo  understand 
Mr.  Cowon  took  his  origin  from  Ja- 
maica; but  it  is  clear  that,  whether 
cue  man  comes  from  Mars  or  another 
from  Venus,  that  fact  does  not  affect 
the  controversy  in  the  least.  Never- 
theless, there  is  this  to  be  said;  Mr 
Cowen  has  undoubtedly  done  excellent 
work,  has  labored  conscientiously  and 
well  in  the  cause  of  music  at  Manches- 
ter, and  has  had  some  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  his  work  would  not  be  over- 
looked by  generous  employers.  Those 
employers  have  certainly  done  nothing 
unjustifiable  from  any  technical  point 
cf  view.  Mr.  Cowen,  it  appears,  asked 
for  a renewal  of  his  engagement  for 
the  next  stason,  and  that  request  was 
refused— a mode  of  treatment  which  one 
would  think  carried  with  it  a sufficient- 
ly broad  implication  of  future  proba- 
bilities. I or  all  that,  there  is  certain- 
ly a difference  between  technical  obli- 
gations and  those  looser  ties  of  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  artist 
which  Mr.  Cowen  may  feel  to  have  been 
somewhat  neglected  in  his  case;  other- 
wise it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
almost  passionate  resentment  which 
the  rumor  of  his  compulsory  retirement 
aroused  in  the  northern  counties.  Tha 
temptation  to  the  Halle  concert  au- 
thorities at  Manchester  was  strong  in- 
deed, and  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart 
to  blame  them  for  their  decision  pro- 
tected as  that  decision  is  bv  every  tech- 
nical safeguard.  Sentiment,  after  all 
dees  not  count  with  the  history  of  art 
very  pointedly;  and  if  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  mere  comparison,  Mr.  C'ow- 
en  naturally  has  no  rivalry  with  Dr 
Richter.  Moreover,  Manchester  may 
v. ell  remember  that  the  engagement  of 
the  German  conductor  stands  among 
the  most  important  events  in  the  mod- 
ei n musical  annals  of  England  It  is 
unlucky,  of  course,  that  the  artistic 
desire  of  any  body  of  men  should  be  a 
very  Juggernaut  car  to  the  iessc-r  of 
two  artists,  but  the  laws  of  tl  is  com- 
plex modernity  of  ours  are  as  cruel  to 
the  individual  as  are  any  natural  laws 
of  motion,  gravity  or  impact.  Richter 
stands  consummate  in  his  own  way  It 
is  possible  to  say  that  Mottl  is  a great- 
er Wagner  conductor  than  he;  that 
Strauss  is  a greater  Mozart  conductor 
than  he;  that  Lamoureux  is  a greater 
Beethoven  conductor  than  he,  though 
there  are  times  when  with  each  sepa- 
rate composer  he  does  the  best  work 
of  all.  But  as  a conductor  of  every 
kind  of  music,  as  a man  who  attains  | 
a certain  fixed  supremacy  with  each 
great- composer,  he  hat  r.o  contemporary 
rival.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  av- 
erage conductor  of  the  century,  while 
in  his  appreciation  of  that  most  mod- 
ern among  moderns.  Tschaikowsky,  he  ‘ 
ranks  above  every  living  specialist.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  such  a man  Manchester  has 
somewhat  stolidly  determined  to  abide 
by  technical  rights  and  technical  justi- 
fications. For  Richter's  engagement  in 
England  assuredly  will  deserve  the  rec- 
ord of  two  octavo  pages  in  the  history  \ 
of  our  country,  written  by  that  future 
Macaulay  who  is  destined  to  know  more 
than  two  tunes— "God  Save  the  Queen” 
and  another. 

Fhilip  Hale. 


